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PREFACE 


The Canada Year Book, the official annual compendium of information on 
the institutions and the economic and social development of the nation, may be 
said to have had its origin in the ‘‘Year-Book and Almanac of British North America 
for 1867”, although this and succeeding volumes down to 1879 were published 
privately but with official blessing. Upon the passage of a general Statistics Act 
in 1886, an official reference volume was instituted under the title “Statistical 
Abstract and Record of Canada” and produced by the General Statistics Office of 
the Department of Agriculture. With the amalgamation of the General Statistics 
Office and the Census Office, the Year Book was remodelled in 1905 and issued 
under the title “The Canada Year Book, Second Series”, embracing short notes 
on the events of the year, tables compiled from Census and Departmental reports 
and a historical listing of the Ministries and other Executive Officers of the 
Dominion since Confederation. 


The half century since the new series of Year Books was launched has witnessed 
manifold developments in centralized statistical organization in Canada under the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, established in 1918. As the Bureau expanded its 
program of statistical compilation and analysis in keeping with the nation’s 
remarkable economic growth, each annual edition of the Canada Year Book has 
endeavoured to present this challenging story through special articles, extensive 
_ statistical tables and analytical commentary designed to reveal the interrelationship 
of the various sectors of the economy and portray within a single volume the essential 
economic and social elements in the progress of Canada. 


Apart from the regular annual revision of textual and statistical material, 
chapter by chapter, a number of special feature articles of current interest have 
been incorporated in the 1955 edition—the fiftieth anniversary number—of the 
Canada Year Book. These include: “‘The Northland—Canada’s Challenge” 
(pp. 22-32); ‘“Migratory Bird Legislation” (pp. 41-45); ‘Post-War Immigration” 
(pp. 164-166); ‘The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada” (pp. 455-461); 
“Developments in Canada’s Mineral Industry—The Metals, Industrial Minerals, 
Petroleum and Natural Gas, and Coal” (pp. 473-497); ‘“The St. Lawrence Power 
Project” (pp. 549-553); ‘(Canada’s Commercial Fisheries Resources” (pp. 578-590); 
“The History of the Canadian National Railways” (pp. 840-851); and “The St. 
Lawrence Seaway”’ (pp. 885-888). 


The extended analysis of the 1951 Census of Canada, presented in the 1952-53 
and the 1954 editions of the Canada Year Book, is concluded in the current edition 
with a survey of the nation’s Merchandising and Service Establishments. 


In addition to the above-mentioned special articles, other features have been 
introduced and revisions made in the various chapters. Among these are a detailed 
treatment of Canadian physiography, an up-to-date digest of the administrative 
functions of the Federal Government with accompanying chart, a new survey of 
Federal Government employment, a brief outline of Canada’s international activities 
during 1953-54, preliminary results of the first nation-wide Sickness Survey, short 
analyses of the new Canadian Criminal Code and of the decennial revision of the 
Bank Act, sketches of educational and cultural activities of the National Gallery, 
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the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, a survey of 
scientific and industrial research including that in the atomic field, as well as up-to- 
date reviews of developments in Canada’s foreign and domestic trade, manufacturing, 
hydro-electric power, agriculture, forestry, mining, fisheries, labour legislation, 
health and welfare, prices, public finance, capital expenditure on construction, 
machinery and equipment, insurance, the national accounts, and various aspects 
of the defence of Canada. Numerous diagrams, charts and maps assist in inter- 
preting the economic development of the nation which is presented in summary 
fashion in the Introduction to the volume (pp. viii ff. ). 


The concluding chapter, entitled ‘Sources of Official Information and Mis- 
cellaneous Data”, presents extensive reference material embracing Government 
information services, federal legislation, official appointments, a chronology of current. 
events, a list of special articles published in former editions of the Year Book, and 
a statistical summary of the progress of Canada over a period of eighty-three years. - 
A large folding map of Canada is enclosed in the pocket on the inside back cover 
of the volume. 


The present volume has been produced in the Canada Year Book Section 
by John F. McVea, Assistant Editor of the Year Book and Chief of the Section, 
with the assistance of Miss M. Pink, Miss C. Freeth and the Year Book staff, 
under the general editorship and direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of 
the Information Services Division. | Charts and graphs have been prepared under 
the direction of J. W. Delisle, Senior Draughtsman of the Bureau. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of 
material for the Year Book is hereby gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means 
of footnotes is given where possible either to the persons or the branches of the 
public service concerned. 


With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Director welcomes 
not only information bearing on any errors or omissions that may have escaped 
notice but also suggestions respecting methods of treatment. 


Jt bert Merrhkalt{ 


DoMINION STATISTICIAN 


DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, May 3, 1955 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada, as a rule, the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed. 
An exception, however, is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 
2,000 Ib. is meant. Billion, where used, represents 1,000 million. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in con- 
nection with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 
. per Bushel Pounds 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 

WVGRGA Gian etre BOE < Be Sa Dis 60 Anples; per barrels. os ee A 135 
Datei. s 5 eee. Wide. 25 34 Apples per OKs. usc J4e). Ae. 43 
ar lonen ary. he ei ken dae ts 48 Pears, pen. bushel). tac .ckiweoon bs oh 50 
Tune a ee cae! 2a 4 BON 56 Pleo 6 Soke) ach, SMa Bie 50 
Bucy nea tad is. Sek 48 CR GRIER YS cecil 98 es tox ce Ne wwe el on 50 
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CREST 8 98 6 RR Rs IR 56 CEAGOSR © cies ets ash Rema tote 50 
ph 2ere Rtg 11 50 IPERS; Per DOK. epcgia aes nal oes 42 
ALP OCROCrGaciccias saddens youcale 60 Strawberries, per quart.......... 1-25 

Raspberries oe =} ada Pabst vies, 1-25 

Loganberries ‘“ be = LOWE 1-25 


Wheat Flour— 
1 barrel equals 196 pounds and approxi- 
mately 4-5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed 
in one unit to the other. It must be borne in mind that where the list below refers to 
Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial 
measure; likewise, United States designations for these quantities are shown in the 
U.S. equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) fluid ounce and the U.S. 
fluid ounce are different measures, 1 Imperial fluid ounce equalling 0-96 United 
States fluid ounce. Similarly, 1 Imperial gallon equals 1-2 United States gallon. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces. 1 Imperial proof gallon=1-36 United States 
1 United States pint=16 fluid ounces. proof gallon. 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces. 1 Short ton=2,000 pounds. 

1 United States quart=32 fluid ounces. 1 Long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 1 Barrel crude petroleum = 35 Imperial 
1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. gallons. 


FISCAL YEARS OF FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial 
Governments ends on March 31. 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal-year figures are indicated in the text and 
headings of tables; otherwise, figures are for calendar years. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE CANADIAN ECONOMY IN 1954* 


The Canadian economy was subject to a variety of adjustments in 1954, 
certain adverse events being largely counterbalanced by continuing expansionary 
influences and long-term elements of growth. The adverse factors consisted of a 
very poor wheat harvest, a moderately reduced defence expenditure, lower invest- 
ment outlays for new machinery and equipment, a cessation of inventory expansion, 
a lower volume of exports (chiefly of wheat) and a lower level of consumer purchases 
of durable goods. These were counterbalanced to a large extent by continued 
gains in labour income and other forms of personal income, which in turn led to 
expansion of personal expenditures on consumer goods and services. There 
securred also a renewed upsurge in new residential construction. Imports were 
lower, implying that some of the reduction in demand was counterbalanced by 
lower imports, rather than by reduced domestic output. On balance, the nation’s 
output of goods and services in 1954 was 2 p.c. below that of 1953, and amounted 
to $24 billion. If allowances are made for the crop failure, the Gross National 
Product (excluding accrued net income of farm operators) was $22-9 billion as 
compared with $22-8 billion in 1953. Prices were generally steady throughout 
the year. 


While activity in general was at a reduced level during the winter and early 
spring months, there occurred at mid-year a gradual renewal of expansion, cul- 
minating in a particularly rapid fourth-quarter increase. The aggregate level of 
business activity, as measured by Gross National Product (other than accrued 
net income of farm operators), in the fourth quarter of 1954, once again exceeded 
the previous peak in the third quarter of 1953. 


These events were paralleled by somewhat similar developments in the United 
States, but certain differences should be noted. The agricultural sector is of 
considerably greater relative importance in Canada’s economy and thus the poor 
1954 crop had a large weight in the decline observed in Canada. The United States 
decline began one quarter sooner and lasted one quarter longer than the Canadian 
and may have been somewhat more severe.t The following paragraphs review 
briefly the major influences underlying economic developments in 1954. One of 
the most significant of these was the sharp liquidation of business inventories 
which began in 1954, following the substantial build-up of the previous year. The 
change from positive to negative inventory accumulation amounted to $0-6 billion. 
This reversal was related to developments during the period when inventories 
were being accumulated to meet growing defence requirements and the expansion 
in economic activity generally. As many of these expansive forces levelled off 
and supplies became easier, inventory holdings in certain lines became excessive 
and substantial liquidations followed. Thus, production of some manufactured 
goods was cut back in 1954 and current requirements were met out of inventory 
stocks. 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


_ _.t It is difficult to compare the extent of the decline in the two countries, not only because of differences 
in timing but also because of conceptual differences in the measures of total output. An approximate com-\ 
parison is afforded by the two estimates of Gross National Expenditure (exclusive of accrued net income of/ 
farm operators, and in the Canadian data, exclusive of residual error). According to this definition, the 
decline in the United States from the second quarter of 1953 to the third quarter of 1954, amounted to 


fA and the Canadian data from the third quarter of 1953 to the second quarter of 1954 showed a reduction 
of 3 p.c. 
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Business investment in plant, machinery and equipment declined to $3-4 
billion in 1954 from $3-8 billion in 1953, though earlier estimates of capital invest- 
ment intentions had suggested a moderate increase over 1953. Unfavourable 
weather conditions and other developments in 1954 resulted in lower than expected 
non-residential construction and machinery and equipment expenditures. Addi- 
tional contributing factors were the completion of a number of remote area projects 
and other industrial expansion programs, and lower outlays for farm machinery 
and equipment, the latter being related to developments in the farm sector. 


Defence expenditures on the National Accounts basis declined from $1-9 
billion in 1953 to $1-7 billion in 1954, reductions being concentrated in construction 
and in procurement of certain equipment items. This had an adverse effect in 
related industries. Canadian defence outlays had reached their peak in 1953 
and in 1954, by contrast with immediately preceding years, were not an expansionary 
force. 


The lower level of consumer durable goods purchases in 1954 was a furthe 
_ factor in the decline of business activity. The removal of consumer credit restraints 
in 1952 was accompanied by a wave of buying but, by the end of 1953, the accumu- 
lated back-log appeared to have been worked off and demand had diminished to 
more normal proportions. Throughout 1954, consumer purchases of durable 
goods remained at this lower level, namely, $1-7 billion; most types were affected 
by the decline, the major exception being television sets. 


Despite all these adverse developments, production, other than agricultural, 
remained level with the previous year, reflecting the effects of a number of important 
counterbalancing influences. Of major significance was the continued rise in 
personal expenditure on non-durable consumer goods and services which rose 
from $13-3 billion in 1953 to $13-9 billion in 1954. This increase was sufficient to 
raise the total of consumer expenditures above the 1953 level by about 3 p.c., and 
to offset an important part of the’ decline for consumer durables. 


A further expansionary influence in 1954 was the fact that housing construction 
reached an all-time record of $1-2 billion. Related to this continued growth 
municipal government expenditures were higher than in 1953 to meet the greater 
demands for local improvements and services such as roads, streets, sewage and 
water facilities, schools and hospitals. 


These sources of strength in the economy in 1954 were related to three factors: 
(1) continued growth in population generated new demands for consumer goods 
and services, and for housing; (2) further impetus to new housing was given through 
a change in the National Housing Act in early 1954 reducing down-payment require- 
ments and extending the re-payment period, and through a change in the Bank Act 
permitting the chartered banks to make loans on home mortgages; and (3) personal 
income was at a high level throughout 1954—an important factor in the continued 
expansion of consumer demand. It may be noted that, in 1952 and 1953, personal 
income rose by 15 p.c., while retail prices were relatively unchanged. The resulting 
gain in ‘real’ wages supported a large volume of increased buying in these years, 
as well as a high level of personal saving. In 1954, despite the poor wheat crop 
and a slightly lower level of employment, personal income remained relatively 
stable—a development associated with higher average hourly earnings and an 
increase in transfer payments from government. In addition, although the level 
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of profits was below that of the previous year, dividend payments to investors 
were maintained. Net personal rental income increased as the housing stock grew 
and as rents increased. Interest payments to persons also continued to rise. 


An additional factor in the 1954 situation was the decline in imports of goods 
and services from $5-9 billion in 1953 to $5-6 billion in 1954. At a time when 
Canadian demand for certain types of goods and services was weakening, the 
effect on Canadian output was somewhat mitigated, at. least to the extent that 
such declines were matched by a cut-back in imports of foreign-produced goods 
and services. 


The over-all effect of these counterbalancing tendencies was to leave total 
Canadian output, apart from the farm sector, at approximately the same level as’ 
in 1953. On the other hand, the over-all level of non-agricultural employment 
was about 1 p.c. lower. Manufacturing employment declined by 5 p.c., consisting 
of an 8-p.c. reduction in the durable goods industries and a 3-p.c. in the non-durable 
goods industries. The average number of hours of work per week in manufacturing 
was 2 p.c. lower. These declines were only partly offset by the continued growth 
of employment in the service industries. On balance, with a slightly lower employ- 
ment level, and an increase in both the population and the labour force between 
1953 and 1954, there was some increase in unemployment. The number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work constituted 4:3 p.c. of the labour force, when | 
averaged over 12 months, compared with 2-6 p.c. in the preceding year. 


Prices were comparatively stable in 1954, with the exception of those for certain 
farm products. The sharp rise in world prices in 1950 and 1951 which accompanied 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea was followed by a decline ending in 1952. Since 
that time, the general level of prices in Canada has shown little change. The 
consumer price index in 1954 was approximately unchanged from 1953 and 1952, . 
but the index of wholesale prices was 1-5 p.c. below 1953 and 4 p.c. below 1952. 
Increased world output of both raw materials and manufactured goods and the 
renewed competitive vigour of international trade were major factors in the stability 
of prices. Export prices were slightly lower in 1954 than in the preceding year 
and import prices were slightly higher so that there was a small deterioration in 
the terms of trade. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


An analysis of Canadian production by industry in 1954 shows that substantial 
shifts occurred in the composition of output in 1954 as compared with 1953. In the 
first nine months of 1954, total manufacturing production was 5 p.c. below the 
1953 level. Declines were widespread in the durable goods field, where a drop of 
9 p.c. occurred. This development reflected inventory liquidations, the reduction 
in defence spending, falling purchases of consumer durable items, and reduced 
investment in new farm and other machinery and equipment. Production of 
primary iron and steel products and motor vehicles each declined by 23 p.c. Activity 
in the electrical apparatus and supplies industry showed a more moderate decline, > 
reduced output in some fields being offset by a sharp increase in the production of 
television sets. 


In the non-durable goods sector, a reduction in output of 1 p.c. occurred, 
associated mainly with a drop in output of clothing and textiles; at the same time, 
there were substantial liquidations of inventories of clothing and textile products. 
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Partly offsetting this decline were the higher outputs recorded by foods and bever- 
ages, chemical products, tobacco products, paper products and petroleum products 
industries. Many of these gains were associated with higher consumer purchases, 
though others were related to the growth in resource development. 


In the primary industries, the substantial decline in agricultural output was 
wholly attributable to the great drop in grain output, as production of live stock, 
poultry, eggs and dairy products recorded advances over 1953. 


Operations in the woods showed a moderate increase; declines in logging opera- 
tions occasioned by reduced activity in sawmills and shingle mills were more than 
offset by an increase of 19 p.c. in pulpwood production. In the second half of 
1954, vigorous housing programs in Canada and the United States, together with 
a rising level of industrial production in the United Kingdom, stimulated demand 
for Canadian wood products. A moderate gain was also recorded in primary 
fisheries operations, the result largely of increased cod landings off the Atlantic 
Coast and the plentiful run of sockeye salmon in British Columbia. 


One of the most significant advances in output occurred in mineral production 
which rose by more than 10 p.c. in the first nine months of 1954. Output of metals 
increased by 4 p.c.; copper, nickel and lead showed substantial advances and zinc 
and gold production, although lower than in 1953, showed improvement by mid- 
year. The increases in metals production were related to stronger export demand 
reflecting, in turn, a high level of economic activity in the United Kingdom, work 
stoppages of Chilean and United States copper producers, and a resumption of 
United States Government stockpiling of zinc and lead. Output of crude petroleum 
and natural gas continued to show marked gains, as resource development in Alberta 
continued strong, but coal output, on the other hand, continued to decline. Coal 
production reached the lowest level in seven years, as other sources of energy were 
increasingly substituted for it. 


In the public utilities sector, production of electric power continued to advance, 
gaining about 3 p.c. over 1953. Distribution of natural gas increased sharply, 
but production and sales of manufactured gas rose very little. 


On balance, the output of primary goods industries, other than agriculture, 
was appreciably higher than in 1953. 


The general level of construction activity in 1954 was about the same as in 
1953. Housing construction showed an appreciable gain but declines in other sectors 
of construction were offsetting factors. Unfavourable weather conditions and the 
fact that work was completed on several important resource development projects 
affected the level of industrial construction in 1954. 


While the combined output of goods in 1954 was slightly lower than in the 
preceding year, services continued to expand. All groups showed increases with 
the exception: of transportation, communication and storage. This latter group 
declined as a result of reduced shipments of grain and lower shipments of auto- 
mobiles, machinery, and primary iron and steel products. These declines were 
partly offset by long-run growth factors in a number of component sub-groups: 
activity in air and truck transportation and oil pipelines increased; the communica- 
tions groups also increased as a result of the continued growth in telephone and 
telegraph services and the rapid expansion in television transmission stations. 
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Retail and wholesale trade activity rose fractionally in 1954, as a lower volume 
of sales by motor-vehicle dealers, clothing and shoe stores and some other trades 
was more than offset by rising sales of food stores, department and variety stores, 
garages and filling stations and other businesses. Government, health, educational, 
recreational and business services recorded advances over the 1953 level. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND Gross NATIONAL Propuct 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income amounted to $11-9 billion 
in 1954, an increase of 2 p.c. over 1953. Gains occurred in most of the primary 


industries (except agriculture) and in all of the service groups including public © 


utilities, trade, finance, and other services; the increase in the service components 
was much higher than that for other industries. On the other hand, wages and 
salaries in transportation, storage and communication, and in manufacturing 
declined in the year-to-year comparison. Payroll declines in manufacturing, 
ranging from 6 p.c. to 10 p.c., were concentrated in iron and steel products, trans- 
portation equipment, and clothing, textile and leather products industries. Despite 
these particular declines, the trend of total wages and salaries throughout the year 
was steadily upward. By the fourth quarter, they were 2 p.c. above the 1954 
average, paralleling the increase for the year as a whole. 


The total of investment income, which includes corporation profits, interest, 
net rents and government investment income, amounted to $3-7 billion in 1954, 
a decline of approximately 2 p.c. from 1953. Corporation profits, the major com- 
ponent of investment income, is estimated to have declined by about 6 p.c. for the 
year. Interest and net rental receipts of persons rose by about 12 p.c. in 1954, 
reflecting increases in average rents, the growth in the number of housing units, 
and higher deposit interest paid by banks. Government investment income 
showed little change from 1953, but higher interest receipts were an approximate 
offset to a decline in profits of government enterprises. Throughout 1954, invest- 
ment income (seasonally adjusted) was relatively stable, following declines in the 
last half of 1953. Corporation profits, which had been declining throughout most 
of 1953, levelled off early in 1954 and showed little change throughout the remainder 
of the year. 


Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production was $1-1 billion 
in 1954, a decline of about one-third from $1-6 billion in 1953. This decline was 
approximately accounted for by the drop of $0-5 billion in the value of crop pro- 
duction, which reflected adverse weather conditions in the Western Provinces and 
severe rust damage to the grain crop. The year 1953, however, produced the second 
largest grain crop in Canadian history, so that the decline in 1954 represents a 
drop from a very high base. Moreover, cash income from the sale of farm products 
declined much less sharply in 1954, partly reflecting the fact that grain deliveries 
did not drop as sharply as crop production. The decrease in cash income in 1954 
amounted to 12 p.c. In contrast to the decline in grain output, the production 
of live stock increased in 1954, and with prices only slightly lower, there was some 
increase in income from this source. Cash income from fruits, vegetables and dairy 
products was unchanged from the previous year. 
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Net income of non-farm unincorporated business in 1954, at $1-6 billion, 
was about 3 p.c. below the preceding year. The decline was concentrated in manu- 
facturing and retail trade; gains occurred in other groups, with the major gains 
showing up in net income from professional service and the construction industry, 
the latter being related to the higher level of house building in 1954. 


Indirect taxes, less subsidies, amounted to $2-9 billion in 1954, relatively 
unchanged from the 1953 level. However, there were a number of significant 
shifts among the components. At the federal level, indirect taxes declined by 5 p.c., 
mainly accounted for by lower excise tax collections and by a drop in customs 
import duties; the declines in these components were 5 p.c. and 7 p.c., respectively, 
and were associated with lower levels of factory shipments of goods, particularly 
durables, as well as with a drop in imports. Changes in tax rates introduced in 
the 1954 Budget were also a contributing factor in the decline. Accompanying 
the drop in federal indirect taxes, subsidies were also somewhat lower in 1954 than 
in the preceding year. At the provincial level, indirect taxes showed an increase 
of 6 p.c., accounted for by gains in gasoline and retail sales taxes. A gain of 6 p.c. 
in municipal taxes reflected higher receipts from real and personal property taxes. 


Depreciation allowances and similar business costs increased by 5 p.c. in 1954 
to reach a total of $2-5 billion. Almost all of the increase was the result of higher 
corporation depreciation, mining development write-offs, and depreciation charges 
for residential and non-residential real estate. 


CoMPONENTS OF FINAL DEMAND 


As previously noted, consumer expenditure and investment in new residential 
construction were the two important sustaining forces on the expenditure side in 
1954. During the period of the down-turn in production, from mid-1953 to mid- 
1954, the declines in the seasonally adjusted expenditure components were particu- 
larly sharp, but from mid-1954 to the end of the year all of the expenditure items 
were rising, with the exception of outlays for new machinery and equipment. These 
developments are discussed in greater detail below. 


The major expansionary force in the economy in 1954 was personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services which rose by 3 p.c., from $15-1 billion in 1953 
to $15-6 billion in 1954. This increase was associated with a continuing high level 
of personal disposable income and a drop in the proportion of income saved. 
Expenditures for services and non-durable goods were higher in 1954, by 6 p.c. 
and 3 p.c. respectively, but expenditures for durable goods declined by 6 p.c. With 
prices slightly higher than in the preceding year, the volume increase in total 
personal expenditure amounted to about 2 p.c. 


The major gain in non-durable goods purchases in 1954 was in the food com- 
ponent which rose by 5 p.c. Purchases of clothing declined by 5 p.c., while expend- 
iture on tobacco and alcoholic beverages remained unchanged. In volume terms, 
non-durable goods purchases as a whole showed approximately the same increase 
as is indicated by the value figures. 


In the durable goods group, the declines, though widespread, were especially 
marked in purchases of new automobiles which fell by 12 p.c. Purchases of most 
types of household appliances and furniture also declined, and domestic shipments 
of washing machines and refrigerators were down by 9 p.c. and 12 p.c., respectively, 
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from the previous year; imports of refrigerators showed a drop of 42 p.c. The 
declines in these and other durable goods purchases were partially offset by higher 
sales of television sets, domestic shipments of which increased by 46 p.c. over 
1953. With prices for durable goods as a whole slightly below the previous year, 
it is estimated that the volume of purchases declined by about 5 p.c. 


Most of the service groups showed increases in 1954, with major gains occurring 
in expenditures for household operations and utilities, and for shelter. Outlays for 
user-operated transportation, medical care, education and personal care were also 
higher in 1954. 


Expenditure for goods and services by all levels of government (federal, 
provincial and municipal) remained practically unchanged in 1954, at approximately 
$4-4 billion. At the federal level, a decline of more than $100 million, or 5 p.c., ' 
was offset by gains of 5 p.c. and 7 p.c., respectively, in provincial and municipal 
government expenditures. It may be noted that federal defence expenditure 
for 1954 amounted to $1-7 billion compared with $1-9 billion in 1953, a drop of 
9 p.c. (on the National Accounts basis); this decline was only partly offset by increases 
in federal non-defence outlays. An increase in provincial government expenditure 
on goods and services reflected larger public investment outlays, while the increase 
in municipal government expenditures appears to be associated with the high 
volume of new housing construction in 1954 which increased the demand for roads, 
schools, and water and sewage facilities. 


The steady growth in outlays for capital goods which has been a prominent 
feature of the post-war period was interrupted in 1954. Gross domestic investment 
(excluding inventory investment) declined from $4-8 billion in 1953 to $4-5 billion, 
a drop of 6 p.c. This decline was more than accounted for by sharply reduced out- 
lays for machinery and equipment (off by 17 p.c.) and by somewhat smaller expend- 
itures for new non-residential construction (off by 3 p.c.). On the other hand, 
outlays for new housing continued to increase, with a gain of 9 p.c. over 1953. 


The decline in business outlays for plant, machinery and equipment was 
fairly widespread. Heaviest individual declines occurred in manufacturing, agri- 
culture, fishing and utilities. Smaller declines occurred in mining, quarrying and 
oil wells, and in the construction industry. Partially offsetting these reductions, 
increases were recorded for trade, finance and commercial services, with smaller 
gains occurring in forestry and non-government institutions. 


During 1954, inventory changes were a dominating influence in the movement 
of total production. The volatility of this component, and the rapidity with which 
changes can occur in the inventory field, make it especially significant in the quarter- 
to-quarter movements in Gross National Product. Moreover, inventory develop- 
ments were of major importance in the changes that took place in the annual levels 
of production in certain industries between 1953 and 1954. From one year to the 
next, the inventory sector shifted from a position of substantial net accumulation 
(amounting to $605 million), to a position of net liquidation ($230 million). This 
represented a turn-around of approximately $800 million, or 3 p.c. of Gross National 
Product, of which more than one-half, or nearly $0-5 billion, was attributable to 
movements in business inventories; the remainder was accounted for by depletions 
in grain and farm-held inventories in 1954 compared with some accumulation 
in the previous year. The business inventory changeover occurred almost entirely 
within the manufacturing sector; the changes were most pronounced in the metal- 
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using industries (iron and steel products and transportation equipment) and in the 
textile and clothing industries. These were the industries that showed the largest 
production declines in 1954, and in which imports were cut back most sharply. 


By the fourth quarter, however, liquidations no longer appeared to be in evidence 
and a small accumulation was taking place. This reversal in the inventory sector 
amounted to $0-4 billion and, together with generally rising outlays in other com- 
ponents of Gross National Expenditure, brought the level of total output to a rate 
of $24-4 billion in the final quarter.of the year. 


Exports of goods and services declined from $5-4 billion in 1953 to $5-1 billion 
in 1954, or by 5 p.c., owing largely to a drop of nearly $0-3 billion in exports of 
grains and flour. Non-grain exports were well maintained in 1954, with declines 
in motor vehicles, primary iron and steel products, and a few defence exports being 
offset by increases in newsprint, pulp, planks and boards, most base metals, fishery 
products and chemical products. Receipts from services also showed declines 
with the largest drop occurring in freight and shipping services. 


Imports of goods and services also declined in 1954, from $5-9 billion in 1953 
to $5-6 billion, or by 5 p.c. Almost three-quarters of this decline was concentrated 
in imports of iron and its products. Large reductions also occurred in imports 
of non-metallic minerals and in imports of fibres and textiles. Particular items 
affected were agricultural implements, and machinery and equipment items. Large 
increases in imports were few in 1954 and were limited mainly to food products. 
Among the invisible or service items, increases in tourist expenditures and in interest 
and dividend payments abroad largely offset the drop in payments for freight and 
shipping services. 


For the year 1954 as a whole, the deficit on current account was slightly smaller 
than in 1953, amounting to about $0-4 billion. The Canadian dollar in terms of 
U.S. dollars continued strong, being quoted at a premium of several cents throughout 
the year, However, this margin was beginning to close at the end of 1954, and 
particularly in the first two months of 1955. 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication 
is as follows:— 


. . figures not available. 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

-- amount too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace’’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


T revised figures. 


N.B.:— Instead of establishing a holding company as envisaged at page 363, 
paragraphs 2 and 3, provision was made in the Statutes of Canada 1953-54, 
ce. 47 for both companies to report to the Minister mentioned in the text. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found on the facing page. 


PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Canada comprises the greater part of the northern half of North America 
lying between the United States, Alaska and Greenland. In longitude Canada 
extends from Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 52°37’W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon 
Territory, at 141°W, a distance of 88°23’. In latitude it stretches from Middle 
_ Island, Lake Erie, at 41°41’N, to the North Pole. The northernmost point of land 

is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83°07’N. Thus, Canada is essentially a 
western and a northern country, a fact of increasing strategic significance. More- 
over, its limits have drawn out the climatic, vegetation and soil belts into broad 
east-west zones, thereby supporting the east-west orientation of the main frontier 
of the country and aiding Canada’s historic east-west development. 


The shape of Canada is like a distorted parallelogram, with its four corners 
making important salients. In the north, the salient formed by the Arctic Archi- 
pelago, which penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches 
to the continent from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. In the south, the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts 
far into the heart of the United States. In the east, the salient of Labrador and the 
Island of Newfoundland commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic 
Ocean and links Canada geographically with the United Kingdom and France. 
In the west, the broad arc of land between Vancouver in southern British Columbia 
and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides the shortest crossings of the North 


* Prepared by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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Pacific Ocean between continental North America and the Far East. Canada 
thus stands at the crossroads of contacts with the principal powers and some of the 
most populous areas of the world. 


In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the 
second largest country in the world. Its area of 3,845,774 sq. miles may be compared 
with that of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,598,701 sq. miles;* the United 
States of America (including Alaska), 3,608,653 sq. miles;* and Brazil, 3,288,050 
sq. miles.* It is more than forty times the size of the United Kingdom and eighteen 
times the size of France. This immense size, however, while multiplying certain 
resources and seeming to afford much scope for settlement, has imposed its own 
burdens and limitations, particularly because much of the land is mountainous. 
and rocky or is under an Arctic climate. The developed portion is probably not 
more than one-third of the total; the occupied farm land is only 7-6 p.c. and the 
currently accessible forested land 16-1 p.c. of the total. The population of Canada, 
estimated at 15,195,000 on June 1, 1954, may be compared with 159,696,000* 
for the United States (1953) and with 55,772,000 for Brazil (1953).* 


1.—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water Areas, by Province and Territory 


Nors.—A classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., is given at p. 20. 


Kresh Percentage 


fo) 
Total Area 


sq. miles sq. miles | sq. miles 


Province or Territory Land 


Newfoundland (inel. Labrador).........:...c.ccccccce 147, 994 7,370 155, 364 4-0 
Prince Hdward-lsiand.se.. 4... see ee 2,184 -- , 184 0-1 
Nova. Scotiai/s 2 eae etek ee cee he el. SEI Ee 20, 743 325 21,068 0-6 
New. Brunswick yea ee ee ee eee 27,473 512 27,985 0-7 
Quebee: 4.55 Vea oP ey ae See 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15-5 
Ontario. Oo. ecagehawaat vaees Hebe amatien eee ae 348, 141 64,441 412,582 10-7 
Manitobaren sar te cacti och ere RRC ee eee 219, 723 26, 789 246, 512 6°4 
Saskatchewantct: tee Wath eiee Penn cee eee eee 220, 182 31,518 251, 700 6-6 
Alberta sO ein ie toi cok chet ieee Cote Beet ee nen 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6-6 
British Columbia ee-4)%.. o£. fae ee are ee 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9-5 
Yukon ‘Perritory san gosenere oarie eee ee 205, 346 1-730 207,076 5-4 
Northwest erritoriesa= «ro: bec as nn eae ee ee 1, 253, 438 51, 465 1,304, 903 33-9 
Franklin: +}. sidan tet (abit ke eae 641,753 7,600 649,258 14-8 

Kee watitix; «tanec een ok. eee ee ee 218,460 9,700 228 , 160 5-9 
plackense ts 722 vee. een ee ae 493,226 34,265 527,490 13-7 
Canad re ead aiken eee 355475168 268,611 | 3,845,774 100-0 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 
Subsection 1.—Physiographic Divisions 


Canada includes each of the major characteristic structures of the North 
American continent, with the exception of the Atlantic coastal plain. Structure 
tends to dominate relief to a remarkable degree, even though its effects have been 
modified by glacial and river erosion or deposition. Consequently, structural 
regions have become main physiographic divisions. Basically, Canada consists 
of a central rocky upland, or shield, sloping down to flanking basins filled with 
sedimentary strata and rising again at its margins to mountains of folded rocks, 
interspersed with igneous intrusions. 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1953, 
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Hight physiographic regions dominate the country: (1) The Canadian Shield ; 
(2) the Lower Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands; (3) the Western Interior Low- 
lands of the Prairies and the Mackenzie basin; (4) the Northern Interior, that is, 
Hudson Bay Lowlands and those of the southern Arctic Archipelago; (5) the moun- 
tains of the Canadian Appalachians; (6) the Western Cordilleras; (7) the Arctic 
ranges, the proposed name for which is the Innuitias; and (8) the Arctic Coastal Plain*. 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF CANADA 


1, Canadian Shield 5S. Canadian Appalachians 


2. Lower Great Lakes — St Lawrence lowland 
3. Western Interior lowlands: 

ag. Central lowlands 

b. High plains 

c. Mackenzie lowlands 
4. Northern Interior lowlands: 

a. Hudson Bay lowlands 

b. Foxe basin u 7. Innuittas 

c. Southern Archipelago lowlands 8. Arctic coastal plain 


6. Western Cordilleras : 
a. Rockies 
b. Interior Plateau and Massifs 
c. Coast Range 
d. Inner Passage 
e. Insular Mountains 


The Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield, covering an area of about 
1,850,000 sq. miles, or nearly one-half the country, is the core of the continent. 
Broad in the north, between Davis Strait and the Mackenzie basin, it tapers towards 
its southern extremity in Minnesota. Its eastern edge is tilted up to present the 
Torngat Mountains of Labrador and the mountains of Baffin Island, with heights 
of over 5,000 feet. The southern and western sides form much lower uplands, of 
from 600 to 1,200 feet. They are broken by faults and end in a zone of lake-filled 
basins, including the Great Lakes, Winnipeg, Athabasca, Great Slave and Great 


* See reference, p. 10. 
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Bear lakes. The north consists of a series of low prongs, like the Melville and Boothia 
peninsulas, flanked by channels and islands. The centre of the Shield has been 
depressed and is occupied by Hudson Bay and its arms and outlets. The whole 
makes up a knubbly, rocky plateau with old worn-down mountains above and 
enclosed plains beneath its general surface. 

The rocks of the Shield comprise two series, the Archean and Proterozoic, 
including very ancient sedimentaries, together with igneous intrusions, and meta- 
morphic belts. The Archean rocks are dominantly crystalline in the form of massive 
domes of from 1,200 to 1,400 feet high; they also embrace small sedimentary depres- 
sions. The Proterozoic rocks are mainly sedimentary and often lie in wide, shallow 
basins, 600 feet or more below the surrounding uplands. The more important of 
these are the Coppermine, Thelon, Athabasca and Dubawnt plains in the northwest, : 
the Port Arthur lowland in the southwest, and the Mistassini plain and Ungava 
trough in the east. The Proterozoics were frequently squeezed up into ranges of 
fold mountains such as the Bear and Snare Mountains south of Great Bear Lake, 
the Slave and Nonacho Mountains south of Great Slave Lake, the Athabasca and 
Tazin Mountains, east of Lake Athabasca, the Cuyuna and Penokean Mountains 
to the north and south of Lake Superior, the La Cloche Mountains north of Lake 
Huron and, finally, the Ungava Mountains in central Labrador. 

The Shield may be subdivided on the basis of changes in the trend of rocks 
from place to place. In the south there lies the Grenville province, with an over-all 
trend from southwest to northeast. North of a line through Lake Nipissing and 
Lake Mistassini, occurs the Superior province with a west-east trend. It extends 
north from Lake Superior to about the Nelson River west of Hudson Bay and 
Great Whale River east of the Bay. The Ungava province occupies the northeast, 
with a west-southwest to east-northeast trend. Its counterpart is the Churchill 
province, between Lake Winnipeg and the Dubawnt plain, with a southwest to 
northeast trend. Finally, in the far northwest is the Slave province where the rocks 
trend from south-southwest to north-northeast. 

The whole of the Shield has been glaciated. Current opinion favours Baffin 
Island and the high eastern rim of the Shield as the main source of ice; the ice 
sheets spread out, however, far to the west and south, pushing across to the Rockies, 
practically to the confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and to Long Island. 
The ice deepened pre-existing valleys, scooped out some of the softer plains, wore 
down ridges and spread quantities of debris. As it melted away it. created huge 
frontal lakes, such as the predecessors of the Great Lakes, of the western lakes, 
and of the various ‘clay belts’, that now occupy hollows in the Shield. These 
lakes left behind extremely valuable lacustrine clays and beach gravels that have 
given the Shield the few agricultural areas it possesses. Post-glacial rivers, too, 
have benefited from the ice-cut or ice-ponded lakes, obtaining a large volume 
and a steady flow that make them ideal for hydro-electric development. 

Shield structures the world over are peculiarly favourable to metal formation. 
Thus the Canadian Shield is Canada’s principal source of iron, gold, nickel and 
radio-active metals and has also important supplies of copper, lead and zinc. 
Recent strides made in the exploitation of these mineral deposits as well as in the 
development of the vast forest and water-power resources of the area have attracted 
settlement as never before. The new communities afford important markets for the 
agricultural produce of the western provinces and the manufactured goods of 
Ontario and Quebec, and thus the resources of the Shield constitute a factor in 
cementing together the eastern and western portions of the country. In the north, 
however, climatic conditions and inaccessibility have prevented extensive colonization. 
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The Lower Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands.—Flanking the Shield to the 
south and southeast they consist of gently dipping or almost flat strata of Palzeozoic 
sediments. Laid down in epi-continental seas in beds of mud (shale), sand and 
limestone, these strata produced a belted lowland with distinctive though subdued 
relief. The belts of shale form low vales and the belts of limestone stand up as 
prominent scarps, the most famous of which is the Niagara Escarpment. The 
whole region was greatly modified by ice and, as the ice melted, depressions became 
lakes. The glacial lakes were much larger than those of to-day. Glacial Lake 
Algonquin covered the three upper Great Lakes, together with Lakes Nipigon and 
Nipissing. It flowed out to the sea-by the Mattawa-Ottawa and the Trent river 
valleys. When it receded it left behind important plains at Port Arthur, Nipigon 
and North Bay. Lake Erie developed from a succession of glacial lakes at different 
levels and consequently is surrounded by a number of sandy deltaic deposits, beach 
ridges and lacustrine flats, each of which has its own role in diversifying agriculture. 
Lake Ontario is the successor to Lake Iroquois and is surrounded by the old Iroquois 
beach which stands out everywhere and provides sites for roads and settlements. 
Farther east, the lower Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys were invaded first by 
glacial Lake Champlain and then by the Champlain Sea. Here also, deltaic sands, 
beach gravels and lake-bottom clays play a pronounced part in agriculture and in 
the distribution of settlement. The ice left large terminal or inter-lobate moraines, 
the most significant of which are the Horseshoe moraine in southwest. Ontario 
and the Oak Ridge moraine in central Ontario. These provide catchment basins 
for many small rivers. 


The Lowlands may be divided into four sub-regions: Southwest Ontario, 
west of the Niagara Escarpment; Central Ontario, between the Escarpment and 
the Rideau Hills [these are a spur of the Shield (the Frontenac axis) between the 
Algonquins and the Adirondacks]; Eastern Ontario and the Montreal Plain; and 
the estuarine plains of Quebec and Anticosti Island. 


The Lowlands are poorly endowed with fuel and other mineral resources, 
except for the natural gas fields and the salt deposits of southwest Ontario. How- 
ever, the area is the most southerly part of Canada, has a very favourable climate 
and good grey-brown soils, and is therefore very productive. The immense water- 
power potential of the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers and of the rivers plunging 
down from the Shield or the Appalachians is a major asset. Although the Lowlands 
comprise Canada’s smallest region, they support nearly two-thirds of the country’s 
population. 

The Western Interior (Prairies and Mackenzie) Lowlands.—The largest 
plains in Canada, they occupy a truly continental depression between the Shield 
and the Rocky Mountains, long the site of shallow seas that expanded and 
contracted from Paleozoic to Cenozoic times. Sedimentary rocks laid down by 
rivers and by these seas in almost horizontal strata dominate the scene. They 
have been attacked, since, by differential erosion, the softer beds being worked 
down into basins and the harder beds standing up as intervening scarps. 


The Prairies have thus come to occupy three levels or steps. The lowest 
consists of the Manitoba plain, of Palaeozoic rocks, dipping gently away from the~- 
Shield. This step is at an elevation of from 600 to 900 feet. Much of it is floored 
by fertile glacial clays and beach ridges left by glacial Lake Agassiz that once filled 
the Red and Assiniboine Rivers and the flats around Lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba 
and Winnipegosis. It gives way, westward, to the great Cretaceous escarpment 
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known as the Manitoba Scarp. This Scarp has been cut into deeply by the 
Assiniboine, Swan and Saskatchewan Rivers and really exists as a series of uplands 
of from 1,600 to 2,600 feet high called the Turtle, Riding, Duck, Porcupine and 
Pasquia Mountains. . 

The second Prairie step stretches westward from this Scarp at a mean altitude 
of 2,000 feet. It, too, was glaciated. When the ice retreated large glacial lakes 
were left, known as Lakes Souris, Regina and Saskatoon. Lake-bed deposits 
to-day form some of the flattest and most fertile areas. Elsewhere, the ground is 
rather hummocky, with innumerable sloughs. Another great scarp occurs west of 
Weyburn and Moose Jaw; it is a continuation of the Missouri Coteau, a well- 
marked feature in the United States, and is divided by great re-entrants into 
individual sectors, the most important of which are Wood and Bear Mountains. 


West of the Coteau extends the third and highest Prairie step with an altitude 
of between 3,000 and 4,300 feet. In the south it is quite hilly, where the Cypress 
Hills rise above it to shed the waters into the Saskatchewan or Missouri basins. 
Covered with till, it has generally a slightly rolling surface, suited particularly to 
ranching. Old glacial lakes along the Bow and Oldman Rivers provide excellent agri- 
cultural areas, as do outwash plains in front of the moraines between Calgary and 
Edmonton. 


The three Prairie steps are united by the great arms of the Saskatchewan 
River flowing from the Rockies to Lake Winnipeg, and also by the soil zones which 
form broad west-east arcs. Railways, roads and crop-belts accentuate these 
natural ties. So also do the coal, oil and gas fields. The Prairies are underlain by 
Canada’s chief fuel-bearing rocks. From Estevan through Drumheller to Macleod 
are a succession of coal fields. Southwest Manitoba and south Saskatchewan lie 
on the edge of the Williston oil basin. Western Alberta is the site of another large 
oil field. Gas is important in southern Alberta and in the Peace River district. 


A low divide of moraine-capped hills separates the Prairies from the Mackenzie 
Lowland. This huge area, 1,100 miles long and as wide as 300 miles, consists of 
an asymmetrical plain, tilted from plateau-like levels in the west, at 4,000 feet, to 
basin-like stretches in the east, at 500 feet. The main channel follows the eastern 
depression. Long, rapid, deeply entrenched tributaries, such as the Athabasca, 
Peace, Liard, Arctic Red and Peel Rivers, come in from the west. Where the 
Lowland meets the Shield, a few pronounced hollows occur, filled with great lakes. 
These were much larger during glacial times and consequently glacial-lake beds are 
exposed all around Lesser Slave, Athabasca, Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes ; the 
more southerly of these areas provide reasonably good agricultural or forest lands. 
The Athabasca and Peace Rivers, emptying into glacial Lake Athabasca, formed 
extensive sand deltas; an even larger delta of this type is the one formed by the 
Slave River at Great Slave Lake. The Mackenzie delta is one of the largest on 
the continent. 


Though the southern part of the Lowland, particularly in the Peace River 
district, forms good agricultural land, the northern part is climatically unsuited to 
commercial farming. The lead and zine deposits at Pine Point and the oil field at 
Norman Wells, together with oil potential in the middle Mackenzie and Peel basins, 
are valuable northern assets. 


The Northern Interior (Hudson Bay and Inner Arctic) Lowlands.— 
Paleeozoic sedimentaries, they dip gently north from the main height of land between 
the Hudson Bay and Great Lakes drainage basins. They are thus a parallel structure 


“a. ee 
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to that of the St. Lawrence Lowlands, but there the likeness ends. In the past, 
marine transgression buried the northern Palseozoics, masking the effects of the 
underlying rocks. Much of the land, then, consists of great stretches of old marine 
beds sloping down from one raised beach to the other. Through these thrust 
occasional masses of drumlins and periodic outcrops of rock. Moreover, the 
climate is arctic and therefore vegetation is limited to grass, moss and. lichen, 
and soil development is inhibited. Thus these northern plains are of little economic 
value except for some hunting and trapping. 


The plains may be divided into four sub-regions: the coast plain of Hudson 
Bay, between Churchill and Moosonee; the southern part of Southampton Island, 
and Coats and Mansel Islands; most of the islands and parts of the coast of Foxe 
Basin; and parts of the southern Arctic Archipelago, including northwest Baffin, 
Somerset, Prince of Wales, eastern Victoria and eastern Banks Islands. 


The. Canadian Appalachians.—These are a part of the great range of fold 
mountains extending from Newfoundland through the Maritimes and southeast 
Quebec to Tennessee and, beyond the Mississippi, to Arkansas. They were thrown 
up chiefly in Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous times, thus involving Paleozoic 
strata. In those times, two long geosynclines ran through the region—the Laurentian 
and the Acadian. The former extended from northwest Newfoundland through 
the Gaspe Peninsula and southeast Quebec, and gave birth to the Long Range of 
Newfoundland and the Shickshock and Notre Dame Mountains of Quebec. The 
Acadian geosyncline reached from southeast Newfoundland through Nova Scotia 
and eastern New Brunswick and was responsible for the uplands of those regions. 


Between the mountain ranges are wide basins, floored by sandstone, notably 
those of Prince Edward Island, Minas basin, and the Annapolis and St. John valleys. 
The whole complex mass of mountains was planed down by prolonged erosion, so 
that elevation is moderate, not more than 4,200 feet, and outlines are long 
and smooth with few sharp crests. The name of the highest area, Tabletop 
Mountain in the Shickshocks, is indicative of the subdued topography. Sub- 
sequently the region was glaciated and small glacial lakes, valley moraines and 
outwash fans play a significant role in scenery and occupation. Raised beaches to 
a height of 250 feet line many stretches of coast and are marked by roads and settle- 
ments. The rivers have been strongly rejuvenated and are lined with terraces, 
particularly valuable for cultivation. Intrusions of granite and trap are frequent. 
The trap sill forming North Mountain in Nova Scotia encloses the famous Annapolis 
Valley. 


Many of the igneous intrusions are associated with metals, as at Bathurst 
in New Brunswick where large deposits of lead and zinc are found. At one time 
gold was mined about the intrusions in Nova Scotia. A large deposit of iron at 
Wabana and deposits of lead and zinc at Buchans, Newfoundland, are important. 
On the edge of the region, in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, is the world’s 
largest supply of asbestos. Finally, significant deposits of coal occur in Cape 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia, and on the coasts of Northumberland Sound in New 
Brunswick. Thus, though the fertile plains of the sheltered basins included in the 
fold belts have long made the region predominantly agricultural, the mineral 
resources are the basis for limited but thriving industries. Lumbering on forest- 
clad hills and fishing from the bays of a much-indented coast further diversify 
the activities of the region. 
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The Western Cordilleras.—These consist of a belt of lofty ranges, deep 
troughs and broad plateaux, extending for 1,400 miles through the Yukon Territory 
and British Columbia, and having a width of up to 500 miles. The Cordilleras 
are characterized by intensive folding, elevation and faulting, the intrusion of 
enormous batholiths—igneous masses that warped-up overlying sedimentaries— 
and by volcanic activity. They are made up, therefore, of folded sedimentaries, 
igneous masses and metamorphic rocks. Although older rocks are exposed, 
Mesozoic and Cenozoic rocks predominate. In Precambrian times the geosynclines 
formed, in which the Yukon group of sediments in Yukon Territory and the Shuswap 
group in British Columbia were laid down. Later vast depressions occurred where 
sediments gathered that are now folded into the Purcells and southern Rockies. 
The accumulation of great depths of sediment, 20,000 feet or more thick, continued - 
through Paleozoic into Mesozoic times. Then in Jurassic times violent volcanism, 
folding and the intrusion of granites occurred in the outer belts, throwing up the 
Coast and Selkirk Ranges. The Rocky Mountain system came into being during 
Cretaceous and Tertiary times. 


The whole region was partly planed down and there is a frequent accordance 
of summit levels. However, subsequent uplift led to a renewed attack on the land 
by river and sea, and deeply entrenched rivers, fringed by pronounced terraces, are 
common. Glaciation has further deepened the valleys and eaten into the divides, 
leading to knife-like ridges and horn-shaped peaks. Eventual drowning of the 
coastal fringe made islands of outlying ridges and deep fjords of coastal troughs, 
producing a highly articulated shore line. 


The Cordilleras may be divided into five structures: the Rocky Mountain 
system; the interior basins and plateaux; the Coast Range; the Inner Passage 
along the coast; and the outer insular are. 


The Rocky Mountain system begins, in Canada, with the Richardson Range, 
of moderate elevation, heavily glaciated and then dissected by rivers on its flanks, 
but with no marked peaks. Southwards is the Peel Plateau of flat sedimentary 
rocks, eaten into isolated tablelands by river action. Farther south occur the 
Mackenzie Mountains, with more intensively folded ridges and ice-serrated peaks 
rising to 9,000 feet. These are separated from the Rockies proper by a pronounced 
gap, that of the Liard River. The Rockies are composed partly of highly folded 
beds and partly of nearly flat beds that have been uplifted to great heights. They 
are split by faults and have been attacked by rivers so successfully as to give way 
to low passes such as Finlay Forks, Pine, Yellowhead, Kicking Horse and Crows- 
nest. ‘Three clusters of peaks occur, dominated by Churchill Peak, 10,500 feet, in 
the north, Mount Robson, 12,972 feet, in the centre, and Mount Assiniboine, 
11,870 feet, in the south. 


The interior basins and plateaux are considerably lower than the Rocky or 
Coast Ranges. On the east they begin at a well-marked break called, in part of ° 
its course, the Rocky Mountain Trench. This carries the headwaters of the Liard, 
Peace, Fraser and Columbia Rivers. The Yukon Plateau, in the north, lies between 
Dawson and Selwyn Ranges. It has flat summits that are separated by deeply cut 
rivers. Southward, it passes to the Cassiar Mountains, strongly intruded with 
igneous masses. Thence the Stikine Plateau runs as far as the Skeena-Hazelton 
Ranges, which are again largely of intruded igneous rock. South of these is the 
Interior Upland of British Columbia, a wide area of flat-topped uplands from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet high, with deep, many-terraced rivers flowing between. The gorge 
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of the Fraser River is one of the most spectacular in Canada. The river basins 
afford considerable fertile land for cultivation and the plateau tops provide excellent 
pasture for cattle grazing. Toward the United States border are the Columbia 
Mountains, a complex system of folded and intruded rocks and fault-line depressions, 
rich in minerals and with productive river and lake terraces. 


The Coast Range has the highest peaks in Canada including Mount Logan, 
19,850 feet, in the Yukon Territory, and Mount Waddington, 13,260 feet, in British 
Columbia. The Canadian portion starts in the high, partly volcanic, partly folded 
mass of peaks known as the St. Elias Range. Here active glaciers have cut deep 
troughs and sharp ridges. South, the Coast Range has some large batholiths. 
The crystalline rocks have frequently become exposed by the very active erosion 
caused by heavy precipitation from oceanic airs. Consequently, most of the Coast 
Range, despite its massive structure, consists of a saw-like series of sharp peaks 
and ridges. 


The Inner Passage, along the coast, comprises the Georgia, Queen Charlotte 
and Hecate Straits. It is a continuation northward of the string of great depressions 
occurring in the United States, such as the Sacramento and Willamette Valleys, 
but it became drowned by the sea and there is now little plain left. The mainland 
and island coasts rise very steeply to lofty mountains. The Passage has a very 
large number of arms, most of which are ice-cut fjords or fault depressions. These 
give it a highly indented shore, of utmost value for coastal fisheries and useful too 
in providing ready access to a wealth of lumber. 


The outer insular arc is made up of outlying ridges, in line with the Coast 
Range of the United States, which, however, have become partially submerged 
under the sea. The result is a number of hilly or mountainous islands enclosing 
small fertile basins. The Queen Charlotte group in the north and Vancouver 
Island in the south are the most important. 


The Western Cordilleras are very complex in structure and consequently have 
a wide range of resources. In some of the narrow plains, sedimentary rocks are 
underlain by coal fields as at Fernie and Nanaimo in British Columbia and at 
Carmacks in the Yukon Territory. Oil is purported to lie under plateau sections 
in the Yukon. Gold made the Cariboo district of British Columbia and the Klon- 
dike area of Yukon Territory world-famous in their time but of greater importance 
are the large mineral masses usually associated with igneous intrusions, of which 
copper, lead and zinc are the most significant. To this wealth of metals, the Cor- 
dilleras add vast hydro-electric potential and dense, extensive forests. Agriculture 
is limited except on the Fraser delta and in one or two of the interior trenches. 


The Arctic Ranges, or Innuitias.—These make up an extensive belt of fold 
mountains, 800 miles long, involving rocks from Silurian to Cretaceous times. 
Folding started in Appalachian times in Silurian and Devonian beds. It overlapped 
that of the Cordilleras in Cretaceous and Cenozoic beds. Two sub-regions exist— 
the Ellesmere Island system and the Parry Islands folded belt. The Ellesmere 
Island system seems to indicate a double orogeny, in Silurian and then again in 
Cretaceous times. The results have been fairly high ranges of from 6,000 to 10,000 
feet where folding and thrust faulting are much in evidence. The trends of the 
folds are from southwest to northeast. The Parry Islands fold belt, trending more 
nearly west-east, consists of typical Appalachian-like folds in canoe-shaped structures 
about 2,000 feet high. They include large tracts of horizontal strata. 
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Farther north in the Sverdrup Islands and in those discovered by Stefansson, 
the strata form a coast plain* gently sloping towards the Arctic Ocean. The beds are 
much disturbed locally by piercement domes, notably in Axel Heiberg and Ellef 
Ringnes Islands. Geological discovery has not yet proceeded to the extent of deter- 
mining the mineral wealth of the Innuitias. However, piercement domes are 
frequently the sites of the accumulation of pools of oil. The climate is so severe 
that it precludes any possibility of agricultural development and has even limited 
hunting and fishing activities. 


*See region 8, map, p. 3. Axel Heiberg Island, and those parts of Ellesmere Island shown on map as in 
region 8, are now (Nov. 1954) reclassified in region 7. 


Subsection 2.—Hydrographic Features 


Lakes and Rivers.—Canada’s fresh-water lakes and rivers cover an area of 
268,611 sq. miles. The outstanding lakes are, of course, the Great Lakes, though 
only part of these are in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between 
Canada and the United States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, 
Erie and Ontario. Details are given in Table 2. 


2.—Elevations, Areas, and Depths of the Great Lakes 
ee ee eee ey) Tee Ae ee eS Se Oe SE RS 


Area on 
Elevation : : 
Lake Above Length Breadth Mee iver Ceeden 
Sea-level “e ha mechs 
Boundary 
ft miles mailes ft sq. miles | sq. miles 
Stiperiorié 2h. eee: ~ 602-23 383 160 1,302 31,820 11,200 
Michigan (U.S.A.).......... 580-77 321 118 923 22,400 _ 
Hiroe eases See 580-77 247 101 750 23,010 13,675 
St... Clairs.. ppt oect ens oe 575-30 26 24 23 460 270 
Hries eee ee ee 572-40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
Ontariog. i Ve ae es 245-88 193 53 774 7,540 Beer 


a ee ee ee 


There are no tides in the Great Lakes although considerable variation in 
water-levels is occasioned by strong winds. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,000 to 12,000 sq. miles, 
are Lake Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, 
notable for size, there are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of 
Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately 
mapped, south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 
5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, 
there are 7,500 lakes. 


3.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


Norz.—Areas given are for mean water levels. In the case of those reservoirs and lakes for which 
two elevations are given, HW means high water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


sss 


Province and Lake Elevation| Area Province and Lake Elevation| Area 
ft. sq.miles ft: sq.miles 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia— ; 

BCR S SR AY is onsite eee 12 24 t” Bras WOres, Pate ete etidal 360 
Crander fete 7S at Danae 86 49 
Ba iT Mant Maite aR GP eRe 270 140 
Melville tea iatitsl ‘as weve cae sea-level 1,133 
Mchikamadcee S00 se 1,650 566 |New Brunswick— 
Red indiaie ng. alu it Fae 500 65 


WiGLOriA sc see. er 700 15. U Grande. eee tidal 65 
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3.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—continued 


Province and Lake 


Elevation} Area 


Province and Lake 


Elevation| Area 


_ OO | |_| 


ft: 
Quebec— 
Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 
Abang) satchel Sigh ance 1, 289 
Baskatong (reservoir)....... { ah oe 
DION VLOs ett. Sticde eck feck eee me 
BUM (Brule), eeee coe ice ccs. 1, 203 
Cabonga (reservoir) (Kaka- {}/HW1,185 
bonga). CoM 1,169 
Chamolain (total, 360) part.. 95 
Chibougamaus.oo5 64 6s. dwwics 4 1, 253 
GICATWAGOR eid Ncbics facet eeccn c 790 
Ge Lber ville iscstot cco cs aces Bi 
EU Wal Siaeesees ates 5 ake Sassi is sloks 612 
Gotland se kiko cc cscs cae 660 
I Geyshrveodl 8 (otic! 2 eee eae 
ECONIAIMSKA os o5 He's Selecta. cece 1,850 
fe eee co nity oO 1,372 
KIS Wale Lorena ideated oon ena, 884 
TO WEROCAL «aan. ices os bats cee 860 
Manicousgan sss: 2... ots s cose 3 
IManuantec nny Sey carci cies 1,340 
MATICOUBGE RSE TI I. coke itech ae 
Mn ttagamar. e242 ch). ouk ccec. ses 615 
LEE P6)5 a Rs ot Ge er ee 
NES GASSIL yi. siteee cies iss oak 1,248 
Nachtiaiaee a och aca os ccaae 1,760 
ONCE ee ice eRiak ie Wales 635 
PAN MOR Re iratiee ch fio os chs scone a 
PWDAMAN: Fos Ue oe vec. osc ees ae 
24 FEY y 0) be a ate Bae oe x 
PUAN ZO. POS Chic otek chotacre's oso iare “ag ou 
St. Francis, River St. Law- LW 1651 
rence (total, 83) part. N 153 
Sh fo) 1 REE OT ae ae ae ee 821 
et abies at ee A ape 
UE CUCER Src bis oc cioe bss aciw ins LW 1i 
DMNA Ser ee rer keke en ce 856 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part { a mee 
Two Mountains............... 72 
WAS WEARDEmniacen cs se sccss 2. 680 
Ontario— 
eas (total, 350) part....... 868 
A ap ERIR GAL Eee 1,378 
Tne He ST A Cc Roe sce ee tS 1,192 
Erie (total, 9,940) part........ 572 
Huron, including Georgian 
ane Sete 23 010) DAL... 581 
Lac Croix listed: DS) parties o... 1,181 
OUT Ee sortie ata ukike Selves oe sia ob 1,025 
Manitou, Kenora.............. 1,215 
Mille Lacs, Lac des........... 1,491 
Os ea eee oe eee L770 
INIDICON Wen Cee she nen oe ok ees 852 
INSPINSU Pawel =, fees os ek ot 643 
Ontario (total, 7,540) part..... 246 
Rainy (total, 345) part { HW1,108 
pee wee). LW 1,103 
UE ot ae eh SR 1,157 
St. Clair (total, 460) part...... 575 
St. Francis, River St. Law- { LW 151 
rence (total, 83) part. N 153 
jp CL Ane a 1,219 
ANGI MRE ter wars Cckike ta wok 1,190 


1 Total includes 463 sq. miles in U.S.A. 
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ft. 
Ontario—concluded 
Seul (reservoir).............. { aa ete 
PRENCOD oo he eoe cornea aak oe 718 
Stout, Berens River........... 1,039 
Sturgeon, English River....... 1,342 
Superior (total, 31,820) part.. 602 
EMMA AMI g Heer net at dcrane ss ise 962 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part { a pee 
Trout, English River.......... 1,294 


Trout, Severn River.......... Ae, 
Woods, Lake of the (total, { HW1, 062 
1,485)! part (reservoir). LW 1,056 


Manitoba— 
Athapapuskow..............- 951 
patakaimog...\. dene nilek oc cers 855 
Beaverhill: aie: sk secs ce oman 651 
Wedar |! eee oR eon ces 829 
COPM Oral eo wees eke ee 840 
Cross Nelson River........... 679 
Dauphink ie: ae cena e caees 853 
LD ORFs eS Steers ce nietachs 815 
iba WNGl es Pista e ee eee ee ae 
(QOUS hon ean eure cues neti 585 
(COOSA cesta a oe te oe teice es 935 
GVA Vill Greta es icct anaes cies hares 850 
sland teers eters sae ee 744 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part. .|. 1,153 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part..... 963 
KaSkitgorsane ton met ted eee res 696 
Kiskittogisu 709 
Kississing........... 920 
Manitobai<......0.. 813 
MOIS ON estes cee cuca nas hes ae 
I OOS OM stems eid oben os eek 838 
Namew (total, 79) part........ 873 
Northern Indian.............. 725 
Nueltin (total, 336) part....... pe 
Oxford reer otek eee no os seg oe 612 
Paints; mae eh oe keke ea 615 
Pelican, west of Lake Winni- 

POLOSIS emer kc siete hoses tee 837 
PLAY SROCn se aye. ko alan ahee aa 711 
Red Deer, west of Lake Win- 

MIPCPOSION Oe Yee een ee ee 862 

COU RE: Frame ki Po eee 911 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part.. 1,150 
Sti Wartinteee stn ee ee ee 798 
SObtIneA 4 ha nes ce tits hae ands 737 
DIDIWeSk son ase a amen ce aks 598 
Sisipuk (total, 99) part........ 915 
Pouthern Pndianswicecs cece ee 835 
DieVOLSOMe ty he cepts ee sce ae 

WANS Siate cs k ceckeie' caval eteus eieisic 849 
al bOtt. sesame ees | 845 
Todatara (total, 241) part..... af 
Walker sre teuercheeceee s,s. 1,121 
WaterHeniecwes: oe. ce cack: 829 
Wekuskowty nis erences ase 840 
Winnipesi ss esc cieies 6s eevee 's 713 
WiIDNIpesOSis fe ade. wees 831 


Woods, Lake of the (total, { HW1, 062 
1,485)! part (reservoir). LLW 1,056 


? 530 
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3.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Province:and Lake Elevation| Area || Province or Territory and Lake | Elevation| Area 
ft. sq.miles ft sq.miles 
Saskatchewan— British Columbia—concluded 
VASITVIS Kad, Os er eranteree tans haere 964 168 Kootenay s).. cote eee 1,741 168 
Athabasca (total, 3,058) part. . 699 | 2,165 Kotcho (unsurveyed and esti- . 
Besnard en ciate cee 1,294 ae, TEA 218 heen nea es Nae ttc sc 90 
IBlack#Binchae nee see eee 1,517 Stall DUOWEEEATTOW fiteenre mci ee sae 1,379 59 
Candler. scl aeeendieee 1,620 DO le Olkanagannthece ean ee nasa 1,128 136 
Canoer ttl. Soci Cee 1,415 TO HERO OSA sets Sk ope cena eee 2,666 50 
@hurchill er ee ee ee 1,382 213 Otesnel Aer So ee eee 2,979 100 
Cold (total, 136) part..... 2... 1,756 36 Saige Sill eri Red en, eRe ipa ys 120 
GYCO Le eee a eee Ee eee 1,541 350 Stuart hee sae ee ee 2,220 139 
Cumberland Sy -eeece eee 871 93 Tagish (total, 138) part... 2,148 93 
Deschambaulthasceeeeeeer te 1,072 209 BIC Cape MORRO tar Seen S, Susy 2,270 102 
DOLGRe Se hoe Dee ee 1,506 248 || Teslin (total, 161) Darter oe 2,250 65 
Tle-A-la-Crosse............008- 1,379 165 Upper Arrow. snide, HARA Se Ene 1,395 88 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part... 1,153 26 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part..... 963 30 
Tia Plon ge. Saoueeoe eee 1,476 90 
Ea Ronges seine eee 1, 250 450 
ast Mountain me eeee ee eee 1,608 89 
Moches lacie eee oe eee 1,459 70 
Montreal pete Bae serene. 1,608 162 |Northwest Territories— 
Namew (total, 79) part........ 873 71 
Nem ei bene sno een oe tee 1, 259 68 SA berdeen: ces -.achetee eee 130 475 
Peter Pondc scam ee oe 1,382 S02 sae Artilleny<e es. cca rere ne 1,190 207 
erumrose (total, 181) part..... 1,964 173), CAM er sa,s, Nee ee 1,230 340 
REA S rSatin MRR Ser nan ou cin 1,704 236 SK OMe eee. oe en eee 30 975 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part. 11507 |. 827058 ||F ‘Clinton-Coldens22n5 4. 1, 226 253 
VIOUS 5 .. Seen ee re AE 75 ba wht. nee ee ere 500 | 1,600 
eile (total, 99) part........ 915 QB VA DeRst. a. one coiceh ote eee 753 163 
Smoothstone. eee eee 1,572 110 MAN KN ot wate eee eae 175 
Snake: } Sartre beens we eeee 1,262 159 Garry Arno} cree ee 980 
PAGINA ee ee ho ay eee ee tod 156 Grastder see a tr eee 1,300 345 
Wollastonsstce ence eee 1,300 TOSniy Greatabear... heen oat eeecee 391 | 12,000 
Greatislave: 2 once eee 495 | 11,170 
Hardistye vis Aoteetcted meee 699 107 
TIOttahee wreak eee 377 
Kaminuriak ce tebe fees 320 360 
Alberta— Wacdougale: ase er tenia 265 
Mackay:oe. a eee Lime beet 1,415 250 
Athabasca (total, 3,058) part. . 699 893 Mag use ny tei x ee near ee 540 
Beaverhill 2,202 SOn Pobariankcnts. cuss te eee 495 90 
Biche, la 1,784 94 Martreilan sy. ci ccih oe meee 685 
Buffalo’... psc ee 2,566 56 Nueltin (total, 336) part....... 260 
Calling. 06: 5. eee eee 1,947 Dos DNULarA WIG ss. coe eee eee 350 
Claire 3.45 62 5 See eee 699 b45e |b ely Wah sues 2 wae) cei 331 
Colds (total; 136) parteseeee oe: 1,756 1OOR Me POintietaswonn cack techy cto rae 295 
iesser Slave. s.c.. oe seen eee 1,893 461 AGT woe ch kisi eae eee 748 74 
IMEI A Wilt ass ne cece oe ene ee 699 64 Schultze oa ee eee 115 110 
IR eerlessi ise ok cicce ae eee ne 2,267 (d.\lanee DOalintoae cee ee 160 
Primrose (total, 181) part..... 1,964 8 || Todatara (total, 241) part..... 85 
Sullivan (variable)............ 2,652 62 Vathkyedeizs.- 1 eee 300 860 
(Witting wei. oa. 0 eee eee 2,105 85 : 
British Columbia— Yukon Territory— 
AGAIN Sree hater te ferokn era 1,334 52-19 Aishthikecie ee in wen eae e 107 
Atlin | (an BOS) Darton tenet, va 2,200 307 || Atlin (total, 308) part. ........ 2,200 1 
BBDUG meee rete at aceite oslo 2,330 194 Kluane, cee ee 2,500 184 
Chilkoveeyeer reek 3, 842 75 KSA War eater eee 2,565 56 
Eutsuk. Le an 2,817 96 lr Habergess eee one ee 2,100 87 
Hrancois... ame eee feds + 2,345 91 Tagish (total, 138) part....... 2,148 45 
MATrisOn: |. . oo02, SS 34 87 || Teslin (total, 161) part........ 2,250 96 


The river systems of Canada, excluding those of the Arctic Archipelago, are 
best studied by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 4. 
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4.— Drainage Basins 


Nors.—Classified by the Engineering and Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Ottawa. 


Drainage Basin ine qi Drainage Basin D Ares ql 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Atlantic Basin Arctic Basin 
INTLAN UIC EMOVINCES: 6 ke tows eoeike ook Z1ds S00 I Great Slave Lakers eect keel cen 370, 681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River... SOU POLLENPAT CLIC ent aL meee CR ater lent do Noe 559, 676 
POGAS ete oh eee 573,197 OCA SEN ee ot re ee ok 930,357 
Pacific Basin 
Hudson Bay Basin | ASTUTE) BN Pe Ae thea i ee NMR ee 273,540 
PAU KODBENEVCr sore acess ee ee 127,190 
Northern Quebeesssiee ons ce cok ook wes 343,259 —_ 
Southwest. Hudson Bay................+ 283, 997 Wotaleye kee ts. co ee ase 400,730 
UNGlsomuRiverdecs ccs. oavos cies me 368, 182 ——— 
Western Hudson Bay.................. 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin............. 10,121 
UNIS) (cay ea seat ge peal 1,379,160 |Area, Canada (Jess Arctic Archipelago)| 3,310,396 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that lie in United 
States territory. 


In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin dominates 
all others and forms an unequalled system of navigable inland waterways through 
a region rich in natural and industrial resources. From Duluth at the head of Lake 
Superior to Belle Isle at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the distance is 
2,280 miles. The St. Lawrence waterway and its tributaries, most of which have 
lakes available for reservoiring, have very large developed and potential power 
resources. 

The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; 
the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through the most arable and 
the most settled part of Western Canada, but otherwise the rivers of the West, 
east of the Rockies, run away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt 
waters and this adversely affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie River, 
which drains Great Slave Lake, is, with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada 
(2,635 miles) and its valley constitutes the natural transportation route through the 
Northwest Territories down to the Arctic Ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave 
River, large river boats run without any obstruction down to Aklavik on the delta 
of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. Table 5 gives the lengths of the principal 
rivers with their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage basins. 


5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Nors.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus, the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and 
other rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
: miles miles 
La 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—con. 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..| 1,900 |} Ottawa—concel. 

UPA IEDR U8 rey As Ore aN ear ee ee 696 IMASSISSID DIE: ES Wor sist. ats ook aston Mee orci ets 105 
EET ON Tg np Ae a eee 240 IRCLAWAW AE 2) sun ase t ee mis anaes 95 
USO VTE eet he Ne hv bis ed itok bate os 205 Sowthe Nations ss temccnee eh ores es 90 
OEE SE Se ae ae ed 135 IDUMOING Rica he eal ae ola eet Ae eee oie oe 80 
MAEDA WIRED ohcicy Pera ee oe ae eee See ok eo 130 INOrth:, Sct. coe aa oe ae sens 70 


Rouge........ Siesta aR eee 115 North Nationsscesscetde vos ctincidescas 60 
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5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
mil miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—concl. Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 
St. Lawrence—concl. 

Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)......... 475 || Red (to head of Lake Traverse).......... 355 
POribONnCA Wie ocloc.ck cee ME eee 280 || George (to Hubbard Lake)............... 345 
Mistassiniaesst eee Ril Se PR Gt ie 185 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ 340 
Ashuapmluchuane sens te. ae suik oes 165 mb. 2: sia tes Ses oa eee ee 340 

Stew Maurice sas ec toe ae ee 325 Matisganii cies to ee eee 275 
Matta win eaxt nats score eles en 100 iiss). . ci 5 os seers tien rete ane 265 

Manicouagan (to head of Racine-de- PAA eie es. Zaye Re ee ee 300 
Bouleai)siess Sttrcse a eles tae ch eee SLOW Wanless os 5 oo abe dct Se eee ee 295 

Outardes', S250 cae cee eee ee ee 270 Wa. 35.3. feat donne eee ee ee 270 

BersimMis. Gs temacst cence Oe oe 240) Harricanaw << 2:30¢0h0s se ee 250 

Richelieu ara cot ot eee eee 210-9 Great Whale... <2 <7) ath saces ca ce eee 230 

Pb. PE PAN CIS ig svpn teen roe et Oe 165 PLeabiee 2): sii nese cance tet nee 165 

CHAUdICrESt ss Foc ree 120 
Via the Great Lakes— 

French (to head of Sturgeon)......... 180 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Sturgeon: ae su hee eee 110 \ a i 
Grand 2 oetce here eens er eee 165 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)....... 1,979 
"PDaM es ieee BO eee eet te oe 163 Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of 
Spanish. cs nsec ce eeprom eer chee ees 153 IN US GLER icc. vc cerseaceee eee aes 714 
Prentiss snc autem ee ee 150 POTCUDING <.-12 tn ¢ oS aca ae 590 
MISSISSAOT Ss... Siena hc See re ee 140 LOWES. ioc cecsc cee n hte eee 338 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)...... 130 POU F criak so dace tase ad Cen ee 330 
MOIra eS Age eed. te Soe oe et 60 Stewarton. cae 320 
‘Theéssalon senescence. 40 Maginillan 022. tse deo ee ee 200 
S6. Johnnie le eece cee tes). . ee 418 WRI: cise) 62 coe ah ieee ee eee 185 
Romaine ; 25, eee ee eee ta... ee 210 4 Columbia (total) 2 Sa. See 1,150 
Natashquwan 2 s0.ce< fe ae eee Ne. ae 241 Columbia (in Canada)..... sntinte AOR 459 
Moisie. 2. Toa cco ere: 210 Hootenay: (total). 2's. elses eae 407 
Hamiltonwzinc oe: dleeeneeae te ke ees. 208 Kootenay (in Canada).............. 276 
Exploits. . sic gaax reser en cae Oe ce Thea raserey 2335 faeces toa cee ce eee 850 
Naskaupt . seca se tise eran oe ee ee 152 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 804 ; 
Canatriktol2o on v.58; Samak es Se ae ac eee 139 North: Thompson ss044 ene eee 210 
Bagless, Siesas cpoarernd ses cer nae eee 138 South Thompson (to head of Shuswap). 206 
Miramichi. 300, «2 nent co en ee 135 INOGHAKG:, . io: s70.cd.tere eae ee 287 
Marguerites,<. 2008 cian ise 130 Stuart (to head of Driftwood)......... 258 
AN CELI 3 ash cia fee Ad ee ee ero 102 Cliiontin So sica Fc. Gd dia Seale tee 146 
West Road (Blackwater)............... 141 
Flowing into Hudson Bay Bena Ls 5 ails Mtns ioe eee 360 
Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek)...... 160 
Nelson (to head of Bow)... 0...20...4202. 15,000 8 Stalane: sacs her. s ys rate rey eee Ce ee 335 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).......... 1, 200 st AIBCIES i, Ge: «Satine di Caoe Mae ae en 260 
South Saskatchewan...................- SOOM INGSS 5a hiss kes c ke vey ee Loe ee 236 
Red Deer 8 aod SS os Se ees 385 
BOW. jict5 aug ee Ona eee tee 315 
Belly... See ee ee Te ee 180 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
North Saskatchewan. ............0.... 760 P 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)............. 545 || Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............ 2,635 
Assihiboine. 225: 5844 \eraeas eee 590 Peace (to head of Finlay)............... 1,195 
QUTIS fics ci cee eee ere oa 450 WIMAY oc go 2da del oe arty ieee ee 250 
Qu’ Appelle -.5 [0 eiy eee eee 270 Smoky. loess oe eee eee 245 

Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)........... 475 Laibtle Smoky). kets seg ede 185 

Pie lisi eee.) Lee pee ats 330 PATSMip 20.4 pie ep ook te ee 145 
Charette. a OBS Sone tee eee. 1,000 Athabseaci. 3s eal stcerce Ake hers eee 765 
Beaver tite nne socks. <A ee 305 Pembina 6 se ohn eee eee 210 
Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)......... 660 LATO crs oo side ee pee oo 195 
icaniapiskay.. etn Meet on eee 575 Sonth Nahant <0) 2 tieii os eee 850 
Severn (to head of Black Birch)........... 610 Petitotis 2a) eee ee 295 
Albany (to head of Cat). .... 0.5.5 200.6... 610 Fort Nelson 260 
OUR WHOee rs onoe ea teas. sod ese eed 580 Hay Piss 360 bn 2 Sa a ee ee 530 
EG SHE EAL NENA ies. Se eto o x!a bg oe oan oe 510 Peel (to head of Ogilvie)..,............. 425 
Fort George (to Nichicun Lake)........... 480 Avetic- Red i. ii.o0 028 Si ae ee 310 
ALES WADICKAG LO, 3 ncxcc ls. oy ee 465 Slaves U0. F asic 258 
Kazan ees oS pe Sn yo Ok 455 Twitys.2..7. at ee eee 200 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).......... 400.W Backs. poses 29a ota oe 605 
WASWARIDUT screen ri oe SOLE. oe 2A LS 190' | ;Coppermine =. wich. sod eens tae oa eee 525 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)......... 400. } Andersons o. is ea.0 tastes eee 430 
Rupert 5p pee eee eee te 380-( Horton... 3... sae eee ee eee 275 
os oe eens eS ee eee) eee ee) a 


Ocean Areas and Seas.—A comprehensive description of the ocean areas 
and seas of Canada would include sciences such as oceanography, marine biology 
and meteorology. However, the basic factor in any study of the oceanic-continental 
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margin is the physical relief of the sea-floor and the scope of the information pre- 
sented here is, therefore, restricted to this and a few salient features of the Atlantic, 
Arctic and Sub-Arctic, and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. Further 
details are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 3-12. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower 
parts of the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The 
submerged Continental Shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transi- 
tion from continental to oceanic conditions. This Shelf is distinguished by great 
width and diversity of relief. From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies 
from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson 
Strait), and northward it merges with that of the Polar Sea. The outer edge of 
the Shelf, known as the Continental Shoulder, is of varying depths of from 100 to 
200 fathoms before the Shelf suddenly gives way to the steep declivity leading to 
abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic Continental Shelf is slight 
but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands and 
the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets 
and shoals. Off Nova Scotia, the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from 
the shore and constitutes the danger line for coastwise shipping. The whole floor 
of the marginal sea appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well 
into the Shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea-floor are attributed 
to glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are 
carried seaward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore- 
banks washes away enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding 
sea-floor. The conformation of the continental sea-floor is, therefore, constantly 
changing and navigation charts of Canada’s eastern seaboard must be continuously 
revised. 


Arctic and Sub-Arctic.—The submerged plateau protruding from the northern 
coast of North America is a major part of the Great Continental Shelf surrounding 
the North Polar Sea on which lie all the Arctic Islands of Canada, Iceland, Greenland 
and most of those of Europe and Asia. The Polar Shelf develops its maximum 
width on the 80th meridian of west longitude where it extends from the south of 
James Bay to the north coast of Ellesmere Island, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 


The floor topography of this continental margin is somewhat hypothetical but 
sufficient has been charted to indicate an abrupt break at the northern oceanward 
edge. This steep continental terrace borders the whole western side of the Canadian 
Archipelago and constitutes one of the most striking and significant features of the 
Polar regions. From this declivity, deep well-developed troughs, cut by glaciers, 
enter between the western group of islands. A ridge across Davis Strait on which 
the depth is about 200 fathoms separates this basin from the open Atlantic. 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the continent. Hudson Bay is 
_ an inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; 
the greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects 
Hudson Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles 
wide and its greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic 
entrance. Great irregularities of the sea-floor are indicated but, except in inshore 
waters, few navigation hazards have been located. 
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Pacific—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other 
marine zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized 
by bold, abrupt relief—repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets 
penetrate the mountainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually 
a mile or two in width and of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. 
From the islet-strewn coast, the Continental Shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea- 
miles to its oceanward limit where depths of about 200 fathoms are found. There 
the sea-floor drops rapidly to the Pacific Deeps, parts of the western slopes of 
Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying only four miles and one mile, 
respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great detached land-masses are. 
the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. Along the whole coast con- 
tinuous navigation is afforded through an inside passage sheltered from the sea 
by a protective barrier of islands. As is to be expected in a region so irregular in 
hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are numerous, necessitating great 
caution in navigation. 


Subsection 3.—Islands 


The northern and western coasts of Canada are skirted by clusters of islands. 
Those on the north include a very large group within the Arctic Circle. On the 
west coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest and 
most important but the coastal ‘waters are studded with many small rocky islands, 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, 
_ the Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the 
Province of Nova Scotia, Grand Manan‘and Campobello Islands forming part of the 
Province of New Brunswick, Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included 
in the Province of Quebec are the chief islands off the eastern coast. 


Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles 
in area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian 
Bay and the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence 
River. 


6.—Islands of Over 2,000 Sq. Miles in Area 


Island Area Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Ocean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 

IBattinen mepre tot ee agi &. appane 6 1785-7007" &Bylote ses. 5 ee eee 4,200 
HeSIN Greens cic com cc oe cc ene 82,119 Prince: Charles ocean eee eee 3,500 
NIG ROTA Ole, oc GOA ROE ee ce 81, 930i Cornwallis’ nun aot ee ee 2,670 

AN KS ee Peer Ge oish- sels. cgeeonaee 235.250) wAmundehtineness). \.n en neers aa eeie 2,515 
DOVON ER ie Sor eee tei sa ees. oes 20, 86 
Mel VilLG ea coer nn on raid ake ad cree, 16,141 : 
Axel Heiberg. vec oc cas es ha 15,779 ||Atlantic Ocean— 
Southarmiptone. ese et aah. 15, 700 INNewfoundland....2-5 ee eee 42,734 
Prineeob Wales. 72477 2 tee es. 12,880 |): Cape. Breton. ©. sure sse. eee oe eee 3,970 
BOMETHOG Ro Wel ego cs MP eter aie 2). 9,370 || Anticosti (Gulf of St. Lawrenee)....... 3,043 
Prince Patrick s..2). se eee. 6,081 Prince*KWdward'’s. 2. ee ent ae 2,184 
Bathurestste Reiss on een een bea 6,041 
Ble Ranges iiss. cts cin bwin ae Saran 5,139 ||Pacific Ocean— 


ingAWialliain VE ase ee eee ee 4,870 Vancouvers. coos eee ee rte aoe 12, 408 
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Subsection 4.—Mountains 


The predominant orographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran 
Mountain System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The 
highest peak in Canada is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon 
Territory, which rises 19,850 feet above sea level. The highest elevations in other 
parts of the country are shown in Table 7. 


7.—Height of Principal Mountain Peaks in each Province and Territory, 
by Mountain Range 


Province, Mountain Range and Peak | Elevation] Province, Mountain Range and Peak | Elevation 


ft ft. 
Newfoundland Quebec—concluded 
Long Range— Appalachians—concluded 
IE TOSENLGIN opt ore cles cic </sittoolece uate « trantetantes 2,666 Mount Bay eldice: «si cavees ociiamicecres 3,470 
Mount Blowmedown...............000: 2,502 Mount aMiatte wa.es os wscco siaied ie salen 3,370 
PMognt Ge Gregory. 6.5... iene ec edsiews 2,338 Roundtop Mountain (Sutton Mountains)| 3,175 
Gros Paté..... RE Sem Ce omn Sear dine 2,115 Mount OrrorG sacs ta saleecsce ele oe ome 2, 860 
I HIeRVLOUNEAINS ten oe < torch icin niete-ore siete nts 2,085 Mount =Eerelord |: 13.4 «cree oa(cldcilel Seen 2,760 
PRA DIE RVLOUItAING + ae catsicrses toes te areie eaitiee 1,700 Pinnacle Mountain.................08+: 2,150 
MoUunGHOTOME +85 ced eet ee kine aoe oa 1,725 
Blue Hills of Coteau— Mount Sheftorde ses: cco nss es annie 1,725 
eter SHOUD es aie nee le «ats ie: 1,690 sonra! 
Buster MOUs, scene oot eid ecko 950 |\Shield— Bo oe 
RC CUBELTE Dees sraege ota Siok noses esto akenst ee ook 700 Mount Tre. »*(Laurentian Mount- 
tne ste. e. fe. Ar PSM Rieger Sie 8 sive et oun os 3, 150 
Central Highlands— ne [pore Mountains)| 2,625 
INPAIITCOPSAL lisse ete caer the wie. iter oes Lorain eels 1,800 n- 
Micsentonestt oo ecoe sso econ. 1,761 |Mo onteresien dills— 
Mot} We "Hilaire? @eec-. so aasa aecaa 1,350 
Torngats— — MouteYamaska. iso... cs0ccsccecesence 1,275 
CirquetMountain<.. a... ae scoala 6,500 IVONLOMIOMG or setae stsae wares ce coe 1, 250 
Moun betiote ce cos on cite era ee eae 4,550 Mount Johnson 725 
Mount eietracona ss 2.0. + 2<scc sueteees 4,510 Mount: Royale senate ecnineetatios oe 700 
Mount; Razorbacks oo... 008s sees s conse 3,660 
Mountosir Donald e005 ss ee ose eo ae en ‘ 1,950 
ANON TALC Y cr isns reais as eis cle kisi eaparar 1,500 Ontario 
Kaumajets— Niagara Escarpment (at Caledonia)..... 1,550 
Bishop SpMrre: 222.055 a oh ve eee 3D00Ls|(Mountiotebatrick wun. « mmin oe nee cae 1,383 
ionispeend seuillcg ie. eertetre ors oe cares 1,034 
IMountaNiemior su ixciec.e  sicss faad si eieulere 1,000 
DuncdaseMlountaams.. secsceie viele wee siteotedats tt 825 
Nova Scotia Cla pplsONie esta sme cca. Fe heehee 735 
Engonishe MOUNLAIN <.c< cc ests -dsesie see's «ci 1,392 
Creignish Hills (at Creignish)............ 850 : Manitoba 
Cobequid Mountains (at E. Mapleton)... 840 
North Mountain (4 miles NE of Annapolis) 000 (Duck Mountain 8 te. c.ccr. var oe» cients ee 2,600 
South Mountain (at Annapolis)........... old) |\Poreupine Mountain. :.)....0+1.. sees: 2,500 
Riding VLOUntaIN ote es caite csc site ce 2,000 
New Brunswick Saskatchewan 
‘UICO SLE 8 (50) Pa a Se 9;630|||\C-ypress) Hills (Summit). .2. 2.3 2.. o0-.0! 4,243 
Green River Mountain................... 1,600 |'Wood Mountain (West Summit).......... 3,371 
POON RVTOINIGALN .% -craiclalire cieleccis * ses da euttelos « 1,490 |\Wood Mountain (Kast Summit).......... 3,347 
Wermillronstiillsi ccs. coset «atte terse 2,255 
Quebec Alberta 
Appalachians— Rockies— 
Mount Jacques Cartier (Shickshocks).| 4,160 olawibides «eis «ater s ack Sone Var eats 12,294 
Moni richardson: .< .j...cssses ss cee « 3, 885 i 
MSeLDeTe VUOUITUAIING 2 <iecccs cas coe «cp ae Racer 55 7104 
MEG OY OPA rciie en. ss dare f's-4.s orale vo crepe 3, 700 
MiGs be I AOTIOUIC fe «ns eices vic cs oo co ce tus 3,625 
NOUN tA ET tase. wie. fhrce a alocsioserslo-soattate 3,550 PER SUE WINS 2 eerie mse acai oe aestere ete whe ale (hi 675 


1 Approximate. 2 One of two peaks. 
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7.—Height of Principal Mountain Peaks in each Proyince and Territory, 
by Mountain Range—concluded 


Province or Territory, 


Province, Mountain Range and Peak | Elevation Mountain Range and Peak Elevation 
tc ft; 
Alberta—concluded British Columbia—concluded 

Rockies—concluded Rockies—concluded 
Wemiploncsts, cerns tor a ee Oe 11,636 DUG Ee Xs ng os aoe cst Ae ee 11,000 
iitcheners oc eae ee ten 11,500 Sir Alexander occ os can Gs hc 11,000 
Diadehieiie acdsee eae oe ee 11,500 Freshteld. 2.) osreswickees iw oe eee 10,945 
Te Vell Re COG Is ca ctie oie ete tr ek Sone 11,495 Marna meg 9 202... aeciesaevas nk oe eae 10,918 
Athabasca aie eat oe eaten ee eee ee eee 11,452 Vaux (Vermillion Range).............. 10, 881 
Frungabees. 05), ott. Seay, ee 11,447 Balere tf, AOL Ve Se Bare 10, 865 
King Ldiwaedc-...4/ fete oot. ae 11, 400 Stephen il:.0, ust sacs oe woes eee 10, 485 
Stutiieldern: con one oe ee ee 11,400 CABN@CENL c-cd, tee ee 10, 454 
Bracéaus 2.6 (eu a cee a eee 11,386 Sterns 5. ae ee eee 10,372 
Victorians sac eee eee 11,355 Gordon. n ose i een ee 10,346 
snow Dome... uve. eee 11,340 President... 5.2. ee «.| 10,287 
JOM. Aesksb ante eR LL 11,316 Odara y tons, ccher ase. Gh tok. ad ae ee 10, 165 

Tanasedat. 5 .wectcccudeccnee de ee 10,015 

Mount: Burgess.3 5 6 ee Le 8, 463 
St. Elias Mountains— 

Fairweather. 2.7. :4.s is. sk eae 15, 287 

OO. sss: os ah ee a Cee 12,860 

Monashee— 

Mount Bezbies. 42.20 bose eee 8,946 
Vancouver Island Range— 

QT... : Mount Albert Edward................. 6,968 
Willson, “feoc2 5 205 Gee eee ete De ies. V5 11,000 Mount Arrowsmith. 7277 3. Ss 3G ae 5,976 
Eifel Parke i Re ae Ss) ‘et. | 2991 
Pinnacle Mountain: 6.7/5. k. «es .ke Ny 10, 063 
Mount Rundle, 002% secs ies a eek 3h 2 BO 
Mount Hisenhower................000% 46.39.5930 Yukon Territory 
Three Sieters so. est ieee. | + 8,840 
Moutit: Baith ss .20r. 262.25 4 eee i 8,370 |St. Elias Mountains— 

OGAN Seek teins Re ee eA dA tee cee 19,850 

St. Ehae? ss sc. tikes a es eee 18, 008 

Jotieahie $3 6.23304 bs ck te ee 17,150 

British Columbia ing hoc s Fees Lis Snot pe ee 17,180 
Steele ifs. cwreSieva tees eee 16, 439 

Coast Range— WOOG ites 9. s.5.alr'eig sige ches Smee ulae oan 15, 880 
Waddington : Aree fa) Snes 13,260 VARGON VOR. 3 ic.eou.ae ao. Ue ee Roane 15,700 
Asedemann 25.0 eee ee eee 12,000 Ebebbard.s: os. 2c eel eee eee 14,950 
Peto. ss 2 3. cy venee na est eee oe LOS000— he. Wales) 2. eihc cancun ns Seema eee 14,780 
Srahist:.... fos. 2f ogee Soe Pe ee ea 9,660 Alyerstone. 3= occ. ee ee 14, 500 
CUBS... Secs 5 c50oer ee ae eee 4,708 McAythurees.2 2. eee ee ee 14, 400 

: Angusta zs... lout nsctnt oe 14,070 

Selkirks— Striekland. , 3 lhe tc fe eee 13,818 
Dimmeaaudforth:..;.....7 208s. eee cece 115842 Newton 233 :s iia onesie ante een ee 13,811 

WSO Po aie's; csishs « Pos Oe eee es 1123 COOK. odie Soe ee ae 13,760 
MIGSIET i ~.,'. ee a art, cee TIS TAO Wg BR nae ec ae Sores Tne a 18, 250 
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COMPILED, DRAWN AND PRINTED AT THE SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH, OTTAWA, 1953 


ELEVATIONS OF RAILWAY STATIONS IN CITIES AND TOWNS WITH OVER 5,000 INHABITANTS 
(Census of 1951) 


1 Elevation data not available. 
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Section 2.—Main Physical and Economic Features 
of the Provinces 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each 
of the provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North 
America Act, 1867, and its amendments. As new provinces have been organized 
they have been granted political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. 
The Yukon and Northwest Territories, with their present boundaries, are adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government. The chief physical and economic features 
of each of the provinces and of the territories are reviewed in the 1954 Canada 
Year Book, pp. 13-19. Details of resources and their development are given in 
the different chapters of this volume (see Index). 


PART II.—LAND RESOURCES AND PUBLIC LANDS 
Section 1.—Land Resources 


Extensive areas of arable and forested land, together with vast water-power 
resources, are the basis of Canada’s industrial and commercial life. Agricultural 
land has been developed on a substantial scale and is well distributed from east 
to west. It is characterized by a diversity of contour, soil and climate and is thus 
capable of producing a great variety of crops in a volume well beyond domestic 
requirements. Of the total land area, 15-5 p.c. is estimated as suitable for culti- 
vation and of this area a little less than 50 p.c. is, at present, occupied. Most of the 
unoccupied land considered potentially suitable for agriculture is now under forest. 
Altogether, about 42 p.c. of the total land area of the country is forested. This vast 
extent is of immense importance, not only in the production of lumber, pulpwood 
and fuel, but also in tempering the climate and conserving the water supply. 


This Section of the Year Book is concerned only with those summary phases 
of the subject that may be regarded as falling under the definition of physiography 
used in its wider interpretation. Detailed information relating to individual natural 
resources and their development will be found in later chapters, together with data 
concerning the efforts directed to conservation of those resources. 


Table 1 classifies the land resources as agricultural, forested or unproductive. 
Duplication is unavoidable, to the extent of agricultural lands under forest, between 
the totals of present and potential agricultural land and the totals of forested land. 
Figures of total land area and forested area are obtained from the Geographical] 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys; those of agricultural 
lands.are based on the 1951 Census. 
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Section 2.—Public Lands 


In Table 2, classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3 and 4 are 
obtained from Federal Government sources and items 1, 5 and 6 from Provincial 
Government sources. 


2.—Area classified by Tenure, (circa) 1954 


Nors.—In previous editions of the Year Book this table was intended as a classification of ‘‘land’’ 
area only (excluding fresh water) and was therefore based on land area total. However, it has been con- 
cluded that the component items do include fresh-water areas, particularly rivers and the smaller lakes, 
so that the table is now based on ‘‘total”’ area. 


Item . N’f’ld. P.E.LI. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


1, Alienated from the Crown or in process 


OLSHEnATION: «sone. or ee ee 6, 683 Poe Wes: 15,619 16, 464 36,000 41,099 
2. Federal lands’ other than National 
Parks and Indian reserves.....:.... 2 — 13 476 901 1,126 
Dem NAbIONA RAT KG wt Jacmee cs fo hice ste — 7 390 80 2 12 
Aplin aN CSOLvOS sacl cis chistn ise eiesithe sickens: _ 4 30 59 281 2,436 
5. Provincial lands, including iadeed 
lands and forest reserves but not 
iProwincial Parkst ihe. s wee ee. 148, 631 — 5,016 10,906 | 538,245 362, 830 
6. Provincial Parks..............ss000- oe a pk 20, 244 5,079 
Totals, Land Area............. 155,364 25184 21,068 27,985 | 594,860 412, 582 
Yukon . 
Man. . Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


1. Alienated from the Crown or in process 


Olpaitena TON eee ot ooh bos oueex cote 44, 845 104, 413 78,469 19, 695 69 365,529 
2. Federal lands other than National 

Parks and Indian TESEIVES.......... 2 51 11,671 161 |1,508, 2763] 1,521,868 
INA ON ALE ATKGie ah cccienc es ates ce 1,148 1,496 20,7184 1,671 3, 6255 29,147 
AML CUNERER ET CS: fe oe oa cn eiace atte 819 1,882 2,370 1, 283 9 9,173 


5. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves but not 


BLOVAn Cla lpe ATG?) te iret. os tacit 197,094 | 142,173 | 141,940 | 329,358 — 1,876,193 
6. Provincial Parkas cnecet fie tied Rem sess 2, 6046 1,685 117 14,087 ~ 43, 864 
Totals, Land Area............. 246,512 | 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 | 1,511,979 || 3,845,774 


1 Includes the Gatineau Park (70 sq. miles) and the Quebec Battlefields Park (0-36 sq. miles) which 
- are under federal jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 
3 Includes 952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians 
and Eskimos may hunt, as game sanctuaries in which hunting and trapping is otherwise forbidden, and as 


reserves for reindeer grazing, but which are not regarded as National Parks. 4Includes Wood 
Buffalo Park (13,675 sq. miles) which, although reserved by the Federal Government, is not administered 
as a National Park. 5 That portion of Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 6 Three areas, though 


ro ay aes as Provincial Parks, are used for recreational purposes and are therefore included here 
see p. 3 


Subsection 1.—Federal Public Lands 


Public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise 
lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands 
_ in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, Ordnance 
and Admiralty Lands, National Parks and National Historic Sites, Forest Experi- 
ment Stations, Experimental Farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all public 
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lands held by the several Departments of the Federal Government for various 
purposes connected with federal administration. The Dominion Lands Act (R.S.C. 
1927, c. 113) and the Ordnance and Admiralty Lands Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 58) 
were repealed in 1950, and the Territorial Lands Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 263) and the 
Public Lands Grants Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 224) were enacted to replace them and 
became effective June 1, 1950. 


The largest areas under federal administration are the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Territory amounting to 1,511,979 sq. miles or about 40 p.c. of the 
surface of Canada. This part of the national domain, which is all north of the 
60th parallel of latitude, is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


THE NORTHLAND—CANADA’S CHALLENGE* 


On Dec. 16, 1953, the name of the Federal Department of Resources and | 
Development was changed to Northern Affairs and National Resources. It was 
an important change, because it marked the first time that a department of govern- 
ment was designated, in its title, as being responsible for administering Canada’s 
Northland. In all the years since Confederation, that responsibility had been 
submerged in the name of a Branch, or even a Division, of such Departments as 
Interior, Mines and Resources, and Resources and Development. It was a responsi- 
bility administered without fanfare. 


Under these circumstances, the Canadian North was something of a blind spot _ 
in the eyes of Canadians living south of the 60th parallel of latitude. People did 
not much care, perhaps because they already had their local interests and a natural 
preoccupation with developing the southern two-thirds of their country. Where 
there was interest, it was often sporadic, roused by the romantic poems of Robert 
Service or novels about the red-coated Mounted Police, and excited by tales of 
gold-rush days, the discovery of oil at Norman Wells, or of radium at Great Bear 
Lake. Interest in the North flared up—and died—quickly, leaving only romantic 
impressions and little precise knowledge. 


This change in name of the Department signified a new fact emerging, the fact 
that in recent years there has been a rapidly growing and much more permanent 
interest in the importance of that northern hinterland. But no new fact comes 
into being without the influence of prior events. What is interesting here is the 
series of events that wakened in Canadians the realization that they owned an 
important northern frontier. 


Perhaps the most important factor in this awakening was simply that 
Canada, during World War II, had come of age. Until then, Canadians had been 
busy ,justifying the existence of the two great transcontinental railways. Time, 
energy and ingenuity were needed to settle and develop the vast areas opened up 
by that continent-wide system of transportation. In those years, Canada was like 
a youth who had not quite grown up. By the end of the second world war, much 
of the settlement and development of the southern fringe of the country, in which 
the majority of Canadians live, had been accomplished. Those with vision began 
to look farther afield—to the North. It was a time of peace and prosperity and 
Canada was strong enough to tackle new tasks. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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This new preoccupation with the North, as it happened, coincided with the 
discovery that, on a long-term basis, new sources of raw materials were a prime 
necessity to the whole civilized world. This was particularly true of minerals. 
Old sources of supply were being depleted, and the rate of that depletion was accel- 
erated by two major wars. 


As eyes turned to the North, it became evident that the grounds for interest 
there extended beyond the realm of the economic. Living in that frozen land were 
25,000 Canadians—native Indians and Eskimos, fur traders, missionaries, fishermen, 
miners, scientists and government officials. The majority of these people had a 
permanent stake in the North and were raising their families there. Their experi- 
ments in such fields as education, health and welfare and political organization 
could hardly help but have significance for the rest of the country. Furthermore, 
many of them were living what might be called a frontier way of life, with all its 
implied virtues of sturdiness, self-reliance, hospitality and social responsibility. 
Clearly, any investment in the enlargement of this frontier would pay ample divi- 
dends through the freshening influence of these virtues on the whole national life. 


_ Another factor that directed the attention of Canadians to their Northland 
was its geopolitical position. Geopolitics, defined as the politics of a country as 
determined by its geographical position, is a term that has been used increasingly 
since recent advances in transportation and communication techniques have caused 
such a ‘shrinkage’ in the size of the world. Only a generation ago there were many 
places which, because of their isolation, had no political significance internationally. 
To-day, that is not so. Any place on land or sea can be reached from any other place 
in a matter of hours. Distance, if the incentive is great enough, is no longer a 
barrier. That is why the Yukon and Northwest Territories have assumed an 
_ added significance in world affairs. The shortest route by air between the leaders 
of the two major and opposing ideologies, the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, is over the Canadian North. In view of this, it is not surprising 
that defence is a major aspect of the Canadian Government’s interest in that area. 


In the long-term view, however, it is in its economic importance that the North- 
land acts as a permanent magnet; in its role as a supplier of mineral wealth. It is 
the development of this wealth that constitutes the real challenge of the North 
to Canada. 


Is it, then, a question of merely developing the Canadian North as other parts 
of the country have been developed in the past? Unhappily, it is not quite that 
simple. The whole key to the economic development of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories is adequate transportation, without which much of the wealth is inac- 
_cessible. Admittedly transportation has been a problem in developing other parts 
of the country, but in those high latitudes there are two unusual factors that come 
into play and magnify the problem many times. These factors are climate and 
distance. They have made a nightmare of transportation problems in the Canadian 
North. They loom up behind every difficulty. 


When the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National railways were built they 
traversed long stretches of unsettled land. But they were built with the firm hope 
that the vacant land would soon be covered with prosperous farms, each contri- 
buting to the revenue of the railways. But a railway or any other form of trans- 
portation in the Canadian North cannot count on such revenue. The unsettled 
land it traverses is unable to support an agricultural industry. The winters are too 
long and the soil is too poor. The railway, lacking revenue from intermediate 
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points along its route, will be forced to levy high rates in order to stay in business. 
The necessarily high rates will be further aggravated by the distance factor. It 
is over 400 miles from railhead at Grimshaw, Alta., to the lead-zince deposits at 
Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave Lake, N.W.T. It is another 100 miles 
across the lake to Yellowknife. It is another 300 miles in a fairly direct line 
to Port Radium on Great Bear Lake. From Port Radium to Coppermine on the 
Arctic Coast is another 200 miles. North, south, east or west, the picture is much 
the same—scattered settlements and barren distance in between and everywhere the 
problem of distance from markets and distance from sources of supply. Pound for 
pound and mile for mile, the cost of carrying goods in the North will inevitably 
be higher than elsewhere in Canada. 


Climate and distance then, will tend to force the development of the Northland 
into channels which, if at present unpredictable, will undoubtedly be unique in 
Canada. It may be unique also because of the role of the Federal Government. 
In other parts of the country, the enterprise of individuals and groups carried the 
main burden of development. In the Northland, if an hospitable economic climate 
is to be created in spite of adverse physical climate and barren distance, the role 
of the Government in the earlier stages of development at least, may have to be 
much more active than in the south. 


The unshackling of northern wealth will, to some extent, follow lines of develop- 
ment already laid down, but the policies and practices of the past must be altered 
if future development is to be achieved on the scale that the times require. 


Mineral Development.—Down to the present, development has consisted 
mainly of exploiting exceptionally rich or very large mineral deposits. This was 
unavoidable because of high production costs in the North; nevertheless, it meant 
that development was limited to a relatively small scale. For example, it is prac- 
ticable to mine ore in northern Ontario with a gold content of about 0-15 oz. t. per — 
ton and make a profit; in the Northwest Territories, to make the same profit, 
gold content of the ore must be about 0-45 oz. t. per ton. Evidently, the problem— 
and challenge—consists in getting costs down to a point where lower grade ore may 
be mined profitably on a large scale. 


What has happened in post-war years in the North, when market prices were 
relatively high, indicates what might take place if costs could be lowered. In the 
first post-war year, 1946, the value of mineral wealth (excluding uranium) produced 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories amounted to about $2,700,000. Gold 
production accounted for about $2,500,000 of this amount. Silver, lead, zinc and 
petroleum were produced in relatively small quantities. By 1953, the total value 
of mineral wealth produced (again, excluding uranium) increased to almost 
$25,000,000. The value of gold had risen to $12,500,000, about $10,000,000 of it 
from the Northwest Territories. In the Yukon Territory, the increase in base-metals 
mining was astonishing; in 1953, $3,800,000 worth of lead, $2,300,000 worth of 
zine and $5,250,000 worth of silver were produced. ‘These figures suggest an 
extraordinarily rapid growth period since 1946, which can be partly accounted for 
by the fact that, during the war years, the Canadian North was held dormant. 
At the end of the War, Northland activity spurted forward but, even granting 
the value of pent-up enthusiasm, it was higher prices that provided much of the 
impetus. Lower costs would help create the conditions necessary for similar but 
more permanent growth. 
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The increase in value of production from $2,700,000 in 1946 to $25,000,000 
in 1953 was achieved from rich deposits that were known and at least partly developed 
before the War. In the Dawson Mining District of the Yukon where individual 
miners once stood knee-deep in the swirling streams and panned free gold from the 
gravels, great hydraulic dredges now operate: indeed, so prolific has this area been 
that one creek, Bonanza, has been worked over three times. The base-metals 
deposits of Mayo and Keno Hill were developed rapidly under the stimulus of high 
prices. The Yellowknife gold field was encouraged to bring its richer mines into 
_ production. The mining of radioactive ores at Great Bear Lake was stimulated 
when uranium, formerly a by-product in the output of radium, became vital as 
a source of atomic energy. 


Though all this was highly satisfactory, it was quite clear that the true potential 
of the Canadian North could be realized only by opening up new fields, of which 
there are so many. That this was clear to those working in the North is shown by 
the fact that, since 1946, activity has been healthily divided among the three 
traditional: stages of mining—prospecting, development and production. Inspired 
by the ground-breaking work of government geologists and topographers, hundreds 
of prospectors have penetrated the Northland, staking out the areas from which they 
hope the future wealth will pour. 


Transportation Facilities.—Any great increase in the production of mineral 
wealth in the North will depend on the provision of expanded and cheaper trans- 
portation facilities. Transportation is necessary, first to discover ore bodies, then 
to bring in the equipment to develop them, and finally to take out the minerals. 
Present facilities consist of air, water and road transport; the only railway is the 
110-mile White Pass and Yukon Railway, which connects the port of Skagway in 
the Alaska Panhandle to Whitehorse in Yukon Territory. A summary of existing 
services and their limitations will perhaps serve to point up the scope of the problems 
that must be overcome in giving the North a reasonably low-cost transportation 
system. 


Of all the innovations that the twentieth century has brought to the Canadian 
North, the aeroplane has undoubtedly been the most revolutionary. It has per- 
formed perhaps its most important service in the exploration phase of mining, 
particularly in the Northwest Territories. From an uncertain mode of travel in 
the 1920’s, when the skills of pilot and mechanic were often the only guarantees 
against disaster, it has developed into a means of transport of great reliability. 
_ Equipped with skis in winter and pontoons in summer, an aircraft has little 
trouble in finding a safe landing place in that lake and muskeg dotted country. 
It can deliver the geologist and prospector to a chosen spot, adding months to the 
short working season. The northern traveller no longer has to walk fifty miles 
to the west in order to get ten miles to the north. And those who wish to work 
in spring or early summer no longer need to sail north the previous year and spend 
a profitless winter of waiting. 


In the second phase of mining—the development of the prospect—the aeroplane 

is playing an increasingly important role. As airstrips multiply, larger and larger 

commercial planes are penetrating the remote places of the North. To-day, one 

of the first jobs undertaken on a promising claim is the building of an airstrip so 
that equipment and supplies may be flown in. 
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Even in the final phase of mining—taking the product to market—the aeroplane 
is utilized. Although many commodities, such as base metals, can hardly be 
transported economically by air, there are some that can. Uranium concentrates 
and gold, for instance, are so valuable in relation to their weight that air freight is 
practicable. 

Although air freight service has been greatly extended in recent years, the 
mass movement of bulk goods still depends on water transportation. Traditionally, 
since the time of the first explorers, the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers have been 
used as highways into the Canadian North; both rank among the great river systems 
of the world. The series of rivers and lakes of the Mackenzie system has a total 
length of 2,635 miles from the headwaters of the Finlay River in the Rocky 
Mountains to the Mackenzie Delta on the Arctic Coast; the area drained is 700,000 
sq. miles. The Yukon River, from the headwaters of the Nisutlin River in the 
Mackenzie Mountains, flows for 714 miles through Canada, draining an area of 
170,000 sq. miles. 


The first obvious drawback to these water highway systems is that they are 
closed to navigation for about eight months of the year. Modern industry, of 
course, requires a steady, two-way flow of commerce. It is difficult to compete 
in the open market if valuable inventories of goods and equipment are immobilized 
for months at a time. A second drawback is that the barges and river boats can 
deliver their cargoes only as far as localities along their banks. In the days when the 
fur trade was the only economic activity in the North this mattered little, since the 
trading posts were invariably built along the waterways. But it is likely that only 
a small proportion of the eventual mining centres will be located along the river 
systems, which means that supplementary transportation will be required on an 
ever-increasing scale. 


In view of these facts, it is likely that water transportation will, in the future, 
be progressively dwarfed by air, and possibly by railways and roads. But bulk 
goods can be carried so cheaply by water that the rivers will continue to play their 
part in the transportation system. 


It is only in recent years that roads have begun to probe into what has been 
described accurately as the trackless wilderness of the Canadian North. The 
philosophy behind road-building there has required an extremely practical basis: 
the road must contribute to the development of the mining industry. The excep- 
tions to this rule are the Alaska Highway and the Canol Road, both of which were 
born of the strategic necessities of the second world war. The former, which 
traverses the southern part of the Yukon Territory, is still used heavily and is 
maintained by the Canadian Army. The latter, which runs from the oil fields at 
Norman Wells on the Mackenzie River in the Northwest Territories to a junction 
with the Alaska Highway about 75 miles east of Whitehorse, is no longer maintained 
for traffic. 


The road system of the Yukon has been built partly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, partly by the Territorial Government, and partly by the various mining 
companies. From the major centres of the mining industry at Dawson and Mayo, 
and from Whitehorse, all-weather roads radiate to adjacent mining properties, and 
the three centres are themselves connected by road. 

In the Northwest Territories, the only major road built to date is the 356-mile 
Mackenzie Highway which runs from railhead at Grimshaw in Alberta to Hay 
River on the south shore of Great Slave Lake. From Hay River, in winter, a road 
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is maintained when necessary across the ice of Great Slave Lake to Yellowknife. 
Only 81 miles of the Mackenzie Highway are in the Northwest Territories. The 
Federal Government paid the full cost of building this stretch, and contributed two- 
thirds of the cost of the Alberta section. Connecting with the Mackenzie Highway, 
a 70-mile pioneer road has been built into the base-metals development at Pine 
Point. The Federal Government paid one-half the cost of this resource road. 


Although the highway system in the Canadian North is not yet extensive, much 
has been learned about road-building under northern conditions that will be valuable 


_ when applied to additional construction. Some of the problems that had to be 


faced and that will be met with again were new in the history of engineering. Never 
before, for example, had Canadian highway engineers to contend with the problem 
of laying a road over permafrost, the permanently frozen subsoil of the North. 
Problems of labour, supply, equipment and climate also assumed novel forms. 
Thus these roads were an expensive necessity and only by substantial contribution 
on the part of the Federal Government was it possible to do what has been done. 
These contributions may be regarded as capital investments. Eventually, when 
enough of the mineral wealth has been made accessible, the returns will come in at 
a rate that will make the North far more than self-sufficient. Until that time, the 
assistance of the Federal Government is both justified and essential. 


Hydro-Power.—There is another field, intimately related to the development 
of the mining industry, in which the Federal Government has provided extensive 
assistance—hydro-electric power. The construction of hydro-electric power projects 
is undertaken when a request is made by the mining interests, and usually where 
there is likelihood of more than one company making use of the output. Through 
its agency, the Northwest Territories Power Commission, the Government has 
built two hydro-electric plants. The first, completed in 1948, is on the Snare 
River about 90 miles from Yellowknife and has a capacity of 8,350 h.p. to service 
mines and other consumers in the area. The second, which began operating in 
November 1952, is on the Mayo River in Yukon Territory; it is at present delivering 
3,000 h.p. to the lead-zinc-silver mines and communities in the Mayo area. The 
site of this plant has a capacity of 6,000 h.p. and, although present requirements 
are being met with the 3,000-h.p. output, future growth of the area has been pro- 
vided for by the erection of installations capable of realizing the whole potential 
by simply adding more turbines and generators. 


The Secondary Challenge—Furs and Fisheries.—It should not be inferred 
from the foregoing that the development of the mining industry constitutes the 
whole economic challenge of Canada’s Northland. Though the mining industry 
will always be the backbone of the Northland’s economy, the development of 
supplementary activities will play an important part. The fur trade and inland 
fisheries will contribute their share of wealth. To these may be added lumbering, 


_ agriculture, reindeer herding and the production of handicrafts. Economists have 


warned repeatedly of the dire consequences that result from depending on a ‘one- 
crop’ economy. Let demand for its product fall off, and the one-industry country 
or area loses its stability in a very short time. Diversification wherever and whenever 
possible is always held out as the most desirable state of affairs. 


Much of the Canadian Northland’s past—and a substantial part of its present— 


May be defined in terms of furs. For two centuries the fur trade was the sole 


_ basis of the northern economy. Although its value relative to mining has now 


mt erate 
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declined, its absolute value has remained remarkably constant. «With an average 
annual production value of approximately $2,000,000, it has been the major source 
of livelihood for almost the entire native population, and in all likelihood will con- 
tinue to be so into the foreseeable future. 


But changing conditions affected even this long-established industry. As the 
population of the Northland increased with growing industrialization, the number of 
forest fires grew to serious proportions. By destroying the forest cover necessary 
to the fur bearers and to wildlife generally, the fires became a menace to those who 
depended on trapping for a living. In addition, the number of trappers increased to 
the point where over-trapping was inevitable in many areas. These factors, plus the 
general improvidence of those who could see no end to nature’s bounty, led the 
Government to adopt a policy of regulating trapping intended to ensure the eco- 
nomical harvesting of the fur crop on a sustained-yield basis. Native game preserves 
were established and restrictions were placed on the number of white trappers. 
Control measures, such as open and close seasons, were instituted for most mammals 
and maximum bag limits for certain fur bearers. The first three native game 
preserves were established in 1923 and, since then, three more have been added; the 
total area under protection amounts to almost 1,000,000 sq. miles. In addition, . 
the Government has established smaller preserves in which even natives are pro- 
hibited from trapping and hunting. A Government forest and game protective 
service has been established and Government scientists are engaged in a continuing 
study of wildlife management problems. 


Efforts to broaden the economic base of the Northwest Territories through 
encouragement of industries subsidiary to mining led, in 1945, to the establishment of 
an inland fishing industry at Great Slave Lake. Fifth largest on the continent, 
Great Slave Lake has an area of 11,170 sq. miles. It lies only 340 miles south of 
the Arctic Circle. Since the Northwest Territories is wholly under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government, the opportunity existed to institute a program of 
fishery management founded on scientific research and conservation measures, 
This opportunity was not lost. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada made its first survey in 1944 and the 
following summer the lake was thrown open to commercial fishermen, Catch 
limits and fishing regulations were based on sound biological information accumu- — 
lated by the Board. The original annual quota of 2,000,000 Jb. of whitefish and 
trout has gradually been raised as a result of continuing surveys to a present level 
of 9,000,000 lb., an amount that covers both the summer and winter seasons. In 
1953, the catch amounted to 5,700,000 lb., with a market value of $1,700,000. 


In the first season of fishing there were 42 fishermen on the lake but so profitable 
did this enterprise prove that, by 1953, 305 licences were issued. The opening of 
the Mackenzie Highway in 1948 was a vital factor in the success of the fishery, 
since it provided swift and economical transportation from Hay River to railhead 
at Grimshaw, Alta. About 90 p.c. of the catch is marketed in the United States. 


The Government maintains an inspection system at the packing houses at 
Gros Cap and Hay River; two patrol vessels travel the lake during the summer 
season and, for winter work, snowmobiles are used. The industry itself uses snow- 
mobiles extensively in winter and altogether there are 40 of them in use at Great 
Slave Lake. The extensiveness of the industry, and its permanence, is indicated by — 
the fact that one of the companies has built a 56-foot refrigerated diesel freighter. 
capable of carrying 18 tons of fish. | 
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The administration of the Great Slave Lake fisheries is the responsibility of 
the Federal Department of Fisheries. Field administration is centred in the office of 
the Chief Supervisor of Fisheries for the Central Area, located at Winnipeg, Man. 


Lumber and A¢griculture.—The existence of a thriving lumber industry 
at such a high latitude seems somewhat unique. The northernmost limit of tree 
growth extends from the mouth of the Mackenzie River on the Arctic Coast south- 
east to a point near Churchill, Man. Though the eastern portion of the Northwest 
Territories is almost completely lacking in forests, in the Mackenzie District and 
in the whole of Yukon Territory there are many areas of forested land important 
from an economic viewpoint. Because of the slow rate of growth, it is unlikely 
that lumbering will ever be an export industry but to whatever extent native timber 
can eliminate expensive imports and provide a living for the people it should be 
reckoned as an economic gain. 


In the Yukon, local lumber supplied all the needs of the gold rush of 1898 and 
for 30 years after. Sawmills operating at Dawson and points along the Yukon 
River turned out vast quantities of lumber for buildings, flumes, sluice boxes, boats, 
and for thawing the frozen gravel so that the work of extracting gold might go on 
the year round. After 30 years, timber resources in this area were almost exhausted. 
To-day, however, small sawmills operate at Mayo, Dawson and various points 
along the Alaska Highway to manufacture building lumber and to provide fuel for 
steamboats on the Yukon River. In the Northwest Territories, small sawmills 
operate at various spots along the Slave River, at Great Bear Lake and along the 
Mackenzie River. 


To protect the forests for the future, the Federal Government has established 
protection services. Headquarters for the Yukon Forest Protective Service is at 
Whitehorse; the Mackenzie River valley is the main centre of forest protection 
in the Northwest Territories, with warden stations located at Fort Smith, Yellow- 
knife, Hay River, Fort Liard, Fort Resolution, Fort Simpson, Fort Norman, Fort 
Good Hope, Fort McPherson and Aklavik. Fire wardens, employed during the 
fire-hazard season, emphasize fire prevention publicity in addition to their other 
duties. 


Although the climate and soil conditions of the Northwest Territories preclude 
the large-scale development of agriculture as an industry, small-scale farming 
operations have been carried on in the more favourable localities for more than 
100 years. The missionaries and fur traders were the pioneers in this field and all 
down the Mackenzie River valley the rewards for this effort were, if not high, at 
least soul-satisfying. The long hours of sunshine make up for the short season of 
warmth.. 

The Government has carried out a series of extensive tests on the agricultural 
prospects of the Canadian North. Soil and horticultural surveys made in 1944 
and 1945 led to the establishment of an experimental substation at Fort Simpson 
and a smaller one at Yellowknife. The soil surveys uncovered the fact that thousands 
of acres of potential fertility exist in the Liard, Slave, and upper Mackenzie River 
valleys. Even at Yellowknife, where the soil is sandy, it is possible to grow crops 
by using commercial fertilizer extensively. 

In the Yukon, at the height of the Klondike gold rush, thousands of acres 
were under cultivation to supply the needs of the miners and others who swarmed 
into the gold fields. As the rush dwindled, agriculture also declined; to-day, however, 
there are few families that are not almost self-sustaining on a horticultural basis. 
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Experimental agricultural work by the Federal Government in the Yukon has 
gone on intermittently since 1915. An experimental substation operated near 
Dawson between 1917 and 1925 produced much factual information about land- 
use possibilities in that area. In 1942, a soil survey was made of lands adjoining 
the Alaska Highway and of those in the Yukon River basin. The following year an 
experimental substation was set up at Pine Creek on the Alaska Highway, about 
100 miles west of Whitehorse. The location of this station permits .extensive 
experimental work in the fertile Takhini-Dezadeash valley, which contains at 
least 100,000 acres of arable land. It is estimated that the Yukon has 250,000 
acres of potential agricultural land. 


Unique Activities.—The economic activities of the Canadian North, both 
major and secondary, that have been outlined thus far have all had some precedent 
in the more southerly parts of the country; previous experience and knowledge 
have been invaluable in extending their development into the North. . There are, 
in addition, two wealth-producing activities that have no counterpart elsewhere 
in Canada—reindeer herding and Eskimo arts and crafts. Both stem from the need 
to give the natives some sort of stable outlet in order to balance the up-and-down 
prosperity of trapping. Both exemplify the trial-and-error method that must be 
followed when an area like the Canadian North is undergoing the process of adjust- 
ment to civilizing influences. For both, the trial proved to be very nearly without 
error. 


In 1922 a Royal Commission recommended that Canada should try herding 
reindeer in the Northland. The practical beginning of the experiment was in 1935, 
when a herd of 2,370 Alaskan reindeer was brought to the Mackenzie Delta region. 
The reindeer thrived on a 24,500 sq. mile reserve and, over the years, have more 
than tripled in number. As the Eskimo apprentice herders learned the occupation, 
small herds were branched off from the main one and put in charge of the Eskimos 
themselves. There are now three such herds. 


Eskimo arts and crafts are an outgrowth of the native’s ingenuity in fashioning 
implements for himself from the meagre raw materials at hand. Soapstone and 
ivory were carved into useful articles such as lamps, harpoon heads and pots, into 
artistic models of animals and people and model kayaks. The art form existed; 
the role of civilization was to find permanent markets for it. Government encourage- 
ment first took the form of an annual grant to the Canadian Handicrafts Guild 
and later two field workers for the Guild joined the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. The future of arts and crafts as a steady source of income 
for the Eskimos seems assured; everywhere this art form is receiving enthusiastic 
appreciation. 


The Government is constantly on the lookout for new activities that will 
help the natives bridge the gap between their traditional life and the civilization 
that is slowly developing around them. Recently, northern service officers have 
been appointed by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources; 
living among the natives, they will be able to meet at least one aspect of the challenge 
of the Northland on its home grounds. Their appointment is typical of the new 
ideas, new approaches, and new spirit being marshalled to master the whole 
range of the socio-economic problems of the North. 


Political Forms.—Wherever mankind has found it economically profitable 
to labour, he has settled permanently; and wherever he has settled permanently he 
has needed political forms to organize and direct his activities. In this basic need 
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the Canadian North is no different from other regions. Where it is different is 
in the problems posed by its great area and small, scattered population. The 
“rep by pop” cry of Canada’s revolutionary days could solve no problems in the 
North. The same spirit of new ideas and new approaches that has been essential 
in meeting the economic challenge has been no less essential in meeting the political 
challenge. 


During most of Canada’s history, the Northland was a vast, unorganized 
territory with only a nominal form of government. Its permanent settlements 
were scattered trading posts and missions, and its way of life required little regula- 
tion. The real beginning of political evolution had to await the discovery and 
development of mineral wealth, and consequent increase in population. 


This occurred in 1896 when the Klondike gold strike was made and thousands 
of people swarmed into the area. Two years later, an Act of Parliament made the 
Yukon a separate Territory and gave it a local government composed of a Com- 
missioner and Legislative Council of six members, all appointed by the Federal 
Government. In 1899, the Act was amended to provide for the election of two 
additional members to the Legislative Council and, in 1902, a further amendment 
increased the size of the Council to 11 members, five of whom were elected. At 
the same time, the right to elect a member to the House of Commons was granted. 
In 1908, by further amendment, the Legislative Council became wholly elective, 
with ten members serving for a three-year term. Dawson was chosen as the capital. 


As the amount of gold produced dwindled and population consequently de- 
creased, the size of the Council was reduced, but it retained its fully elective character. 
In 1919, the Council was reduced to three members and it remained at this number 
until 1951. After the second world war, the Yukon again entered a period of 
rapid expansion, paced by the growing base-metals mining industry. Between 1941 
and 1951 its population increased from 5,000 to 9,000. As a consequence, in 1951, 
the size of the Council was increased to five members, at which number it remains 
at the present time. In 1953, the seat of government was moved to Whitehorse. 


In the Northwest Territories, mineral discoveries, on which economic and thus 
political development are based, came at a much later date than in the Yukon. 
After the first world war, the discovery of oil at Norman Wells caused a brief 
flurry of interest; in 1930, pitchblende ore, a source of radium and uranium, was 
discovered at Great Bear Lake; and in 1933 the Yellowknife gold field was dis- 
covered. Until these mineral finds were made, the Northwest Territories was a 
thinly populated area that had already passed through various elementary stages 
of government as the western provinces were gradually carved out of the great 
Canadian Northwest. It assumed approximately its present boundaries in 1905, at 
which time the previous territorial government was discontinued and provision was 
made for a Commissioner and Council of four members or fewer to administer the 
government. The seat of government was fixed at Ottawa. The powers of the 
Council remained dormant for some time, because the economy of the region was 
still based on the fur trade, which is capable of sustaining only a scanty human 
population. 


The Norman Wells discovery necessitated provision for a more active adminis- 
tration, and the size of the Council was increased in 1921 to six and one member 
was designated as Deputy Commissioner. The Council was still wholly appointive. 

No further change was made until 1947, when a resident of Yellowknife was appointed 
to the Council. / 
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As mineral development expanded, the population of the Northwest Territories 
increased rapidly; between 1931 and 1951, the white population rose from less than 
1,000 to 5,340. To meet the changing needs and desires of the people, the system of 
government underwent significant changes. The Federal electoral district of Yukon 
which had been sending a member to the House of Commons for 45 years, was 
enlarged in 1947 to include part of the Mackenzie District and was re-named ‘“Yukon- 
Mackenzie River’. In 1952, the Redistribution Act provided for a separate 
member to represent Mackenzie District. 


Important developments also occurred at the Territorial (analogous to pro- 
vincial) and local government levels. In 1951, the Northwest Territories Act 
was amended to provide for elected representation on the Territorial Council. 
Under the amended Act, the number of Councillors was raised to eight, three of 
whom were elected for terms of three years. Effective in July 1954, the Council 
consists of nine members, five of whom are senior federal officials appointed by the 
Governor in Council and four of whom are residents of the Northwest Territories 
elected for three years to represent four electoral districts in the Mackenzie 
District. The Council must hold at least two meetings a year, one of which must be 
in the Territories. All other meetings must be held at the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 


At the local level, important developments have also taken place. Because 
it was clear that the Territories would not readily fit into the usual classification 
of rural and urban municipality, a flexible concept known as a municipal district 
was evolved. Yellowknife, in 1939, was the first district created and the second was 
Hay River, in 1949. It is the usual practice when a district is first created to provide 
that a majority of the Council members be appointed by the Commissioner and a 
minority elected by the residents, This is still the situation at Hay River, but 
Yellowknife, in 1947, achieved the position where the elected members were in a 
majority of five to four, with the Chairman still being appointed. In 1949, the 
membership was reduced to eight, five elected and three appointed, with the Council 
electing its Chairman from its members. In 1954, the Council became fully elective 
and now consists of a Mayor and eight Councillors. 


In summing up the economic and political background against which the 
development of the Canadian North will continue to unfold, it should be emphasized 
that only the barest start has been made in meeting the challenge of that develop- 
ment. Only the first, faint imprints of civilization are beginning to appear in a 
land that was left almost unmarked by its generations of shifting, nomadic people. 
As has been suggested, it is a development that will follow unprecedented courses 
because the frontier is being tamed by an adult country with all the force of twen- 
tieth century techniques behind it; because it is the aeroplane and not the covered 
wagon that penetrates the unmapped places. | 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been administered 
since Confederation by the Provincial Governments. In 1930, the Federal Govern- 
ment transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to their respective 
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governments, and all unalienated lands in the Province of N ewfoundland, except 
those administered by the Federal Government, became provincial public lands 
under the Terms of Union on Mar. 31, 1949. 


All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been alienated except 
11 sq. miles under federal administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the 
respective provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter 


_ XXIX, under ‘“Landsy’’. ) 


Certain areas in most of the provinces have been set aside for parks and reserves; 
these are dealt with in Subsection 3. 


Subsection 3.—National and Provincial Parks 


The future of Canada in the field of outdoor recreation is being wisely provided 
for by the establishment of National and Provincial Parks. Many of these Parks 
are easily accessible by highway, rail or air and offer every type of accommodation 
from camping facilities to palatial hotels and cosy cabins. A wide variety of summer 
and winter recreational attractions are available in mountain, lakeland, woodland 
and seaside areas of exceptional scenic beauty. 


The areas of the Parks are given in Table 3 ; location, year of establishment, 
area, and main characteristics of each National Park are given in Table 4 followed 
by a brief description of the Provincial Parks. 


3.—Area of National and Provincial Parks, by Province, 1954 

ee 

Province or Territory National Provincial Total 

: sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles _ 
( TETESICUN Ae) Coie, pe ae ane, Ct a ee — 48-00 48-00 
MEAT ASOT 05.5.5 Se. G5. dims ho clea ds on he cnk’s 7-00 _ 7-00 
MERRIE tts. cere Fae OMe Ne ede cok ckck 390-61 — 390-61 
(TEI Sy Sag RG ie ea cae ea a Cee 79-63. = alla 79°63 
re a ntl est | tcl eh chia iteikic vepen 1 20, 244-00 20, 244-00 
NE IMs Gr rae TA et ia ciratiae oto ns oh gche fa alt 11-72 5,079+17 5,090-89 
RE ere eat he OG Te 1,148-09 2, 604-002 3, 752-09 
SRT TSE BES Ss ead tee ga SRE Ga a OI a 1, 496-05 1, 685-13 3,181-18 
0 NEE eG aka 20,718-00 116-54 20, 834-54 
ME NS, oe oa rte Syrup lle Co bode uc ok 1,671-00 14, 087-00 15,758-00 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..................0.000000. 3, 625-00 ina 3, 625-00 
OPCS ERNST SnD Nis Bye Ral SPO gr Rg 29,147-10 43,863 -84 73,010.94 

ae EES as Ss aT ae So 0 aC 8 RRND [STORER COANE SEOTEL ON URL eeu ATE SOL 

1 Less than one square mile, ? Three areas, though not designated as Provincial Parks, are 


used for recreational purposes and are therefore included here (see p. 37). 


National Parks.—From 1885, when the first National Park was established 
around the mineral hot springs at Banff, Alta., until 1954, 28 areas covering more 
than 29,000 sq. miles have been set aside as National Parks. 


These Parks are maintained by the Federal Government for the protection of 
their flora, fauna and natural phenomena, for the preservation of their scenic 
beauty and interest and, in some cases, the marking of their historical significance 
in the building of the nation. They are supervised by the National Parks Branch, 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and are developed and 


Maintained in such a manner as to provide perpetual inspiration, education and 


healthful recreation for present and future generations. 
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The National Parks are Canada’s greatest single tourist attraction. Accom- 
modation in privately owned hotels, bungalow cabins, chalets, lodges and cottages 
is available, and modern cabins have been built in several of the Parks by the 
National Parks Administration to afford low-rental accommodation to Park visitors. 
Recreational facilities include heated outdoor swimming pools with dressing-room 
buildings; equipped camp-grounds, some with trailer-park facilities; golf courses 
in superb scenic settings; tennis courts; bowling greens; well-equipped children’s 
playgrounds; athletic fields; horseshoe pitches; outdoor checker-boards; and, in 
some of the Parks, amphitheatres where plays, concerts and film shows are held in 


the open. For winter sports there are down-hill and slalom ski courses, ski jumps, _ 


ski tows and a chairlift. 


A Park warden service protects the forests and wildlife and maintains constant 
vigilance for the safety and comfort of visitors. Stocking and transfer of game fish 
are carried out extensively and successfully in order to improve angling oppor- 
tunities in Park waters; fish hatcheries are operated in three of the mountain National 
Parks. (A special article on ‘Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks’ is given in the 
1952-53 Year Book, pp. 34-36.) Two of the National Parks are largely big-game 
preserves where herds of buffalo and other animals find sanctuary. 


In addition to the scenic, recreational and wild animal parks, Canada has 
eleven national historic parks. The National Parks and Historic Sites Service of 


the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible — 


for the marking, preservation and restoration of places of great historic interest in 


Canada. More than 450 such sites have been marked on the recommendation of | 


the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 


4.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 

Recreational Parks 

Bantteeateoc. &: etme Western Alberta, on| 1885 2,564-0 |Magnificent scenic recreational area; noted — 
east slope of Rock- resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral — 
ies. hot springs; summer and winter sports. 

Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and bungalow cabin. accommodation. 
Equipped camp-grounds. 

VOhOvs teaens weseee Eastern British Col-|. 1886 507-0 | Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
umbia, on west ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
slope of Rockies. Valleys. Accessible by railand highway. 

Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 

Glaciegonccrmec racers Southeastern British] 1886 521-0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
Columbia, on sum- glaciers and forests. Accessible -by rail — 
mit of the Selkirk only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 

Range. 

Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta, | 1895 204-0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- — 
adjoining Glacier national Peace Park. Mountain play- 
Park in Montana, ground with spectacular peaks and beau- 
U.S.A. tiful lakes. Accessible by highway. 


Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 
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4.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—continued 


Park Location 


Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—concl. 


Western Alberta, 
on east slope of 
Rockies. 


Mount Revelstoke. . .|Southeastern British 
Columbia, on west 


slope of Selkirks. 


In St. Lawrence 
River between 
Morrisburg and 
Kingston, Ont. 


St. Lawrence Islands. 


omt Pelee,.,....... Southern Ontario, 
on Lake Erie. 
MeOOtenay..,......... Southeastern British 


Columbia, on west 
slope of Rockies. 


Central Saskat- 
chewan, north of 
Prince Albert. 


Southwestern Mani- 
toba, west of Lake 
Winnipeg. 


Riding Mountain..... 


In Georgian Bay, 
north of Midland, 
Ont. 


Georgian Bay Islands 


Northern part of 
Cape Breton Is- 
land, N.S. 


Sape Breton High- 
lands. 


>rince Edward Island North 
Prince 
Island. 


shore of 
Edward 


‘ 


On Bay of Fundy 
between Moncton 


and Saint John in 
New Brunswick. 
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1907 


1914 


1914 


1918 


1920 


1927 


1929 


1929 


1936 


1937 


1948 


Area, 


sq. miles 


4, 200-0 


100-0 


189-4 
(acres) 


6-0 


543-0 


1, 496-0 


1,148-0 


5:4 


390-0 


7:0 


79°5 


Characteristics 


Mountain playground and noted wildlife 


sanctuary. Majestic peaks, ice-fields, 
beautiful lakes and famous resort, 
Jasper. Mineral hot springs, summer 


and winter sports. Accessible by rail 
and highway. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 


Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and 
highway. Summer accommodation in 
Park; all-year accommodation in town 
of Revelstoke. Championship ski runs 
and ski jump. Equipped camp-grounds. 


Mainland area and 13 islands among 
Thousand Islands. Recreational and 
camping area. Accessible by highway: 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 


Recreational area. Remarkable beaches, 
southern flora, Resting place for mi- 
gratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 


Encloses__Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 


valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 


Forested region dotted with lakes and 
interlaced with streams. Summer play- 
ground and recreational area. Accessible 
by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 


Playground and wildlife sanctuary on 
summit of escarpment. Fine lakes. 
Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp-grounds. 


Recreational and camping area. Unique 
pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Equipped camp-grounds and annual 
youth camps on Beausoleil Island. 


Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 
tional opportunities. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 


Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 
bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp-grounds. 


Delightful recreational area. Forested 
region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
Bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp-grounds. 
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4.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—concluded © 


Year me 
Park Location Estab-| Area Characteristics 
lishe 
sq. miles 
Wild Anima! Parks 
ike Wsland ewes Central Alberta, 1913 75-0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
near Edmonton. buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Pop- 
ular’ recreational area. Accessible by — 
highway. Bungalow cabin accommoda- — 
tion and equipped camp-grounds. 4, 
Wood Buffalot....... Partly in Alberta | 1922 17,300-0 |Immense region of forests and open plains. 
and partly in Home of largest remaining herd of bison 
Northwest Terri- on the Continent. Other wildlife abund- 
tories, between ant. 
Athabasca and 
Slave Rivers. 
Historic Parks acres : 
IBOneANNG. acon sees Nova Scotia, at An-| 1917 31-0 |Site of early Acadian settlement. Museum 
napolis Royal. and well-preserved earthworks. 
Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick, 1926 81-3 |Site of French fort erected in middle of 18t : 
near Sackville. century. Museum. }: 
Fortress of Louis- Cape Breton Island,| 1941 339-5 | Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 
bourg. N.S.,. 25 miles 1720-40. Interesting excavations. Mus- 
from Sydney. eum, 2 
Rorbalvoyalee. aunt: Port Royal, N.S.,| 1941 20-5 | Restoration of ‘‘Habitation” or first fort 
8 miles from An- built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts | 
napolis Royal. and Poutrincourt. 4 
Fort Chambly....... Chambly, Que...... 1941 2-5 |French fort on Richelieu River, first built. _ 
in 1665. Museum. i 
MOL wuennoxaet te tae Tle-aux-Noix, Que.,| 1941 210-0 |Site of early French fort built in 1759. a 
near St. Johns. 
Fort Wellington...... Prescott, Ont....... 1941 8-5 |Defence post built 1812-13. Museum. 
Fort Malden......... Amberstburg, Ont..| 1941 5-0 |Site of defence post built 1797-99. Museums. 
Fort Prince of Wales..| Northern Manitoba,} 1941 50-0 |Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
near Churchill. of Hudson Bay for England. 4 
Lower Fort Garry...|Manitoba, 20 miles 1951 12-8 |Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
north of Winnipeg. Bay Company between 1931 and 1839. 
Fort Battleford...... Saskatchewan, 41] 1951 


miles south of 
North Battleford. 


36-7 er West Mounted Police post built in 


1 Administered by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 


and National Resources. 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks. described above, 
most of the provinces have established Provincial Parks. 


These Parks, as in the 


case of the National Parks, are areas of great scenic or other interest roainbainal 
for the benefit of the public. 


e . . P| 
provincial governments concerned and, in most cases, have not yet reached i | 


degree of development that marks the National Parks. 


A detailed list of the Provincial Parks, showing location, year established, area’ 


The Provincial Parks are administered by the 


and a short description in each case, is given in the 1954 Canada Year Book, pp. 
26-30. The more important Parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the 


following outline. 
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Newfoundland.—Provincial park area in Newfoundland was increased recently 
from 42 sq. miles to 48 sq. miles. In addition to the 42 sq. miles on the west coast 
of the Province, which was set aside as Serpentine Park and is still undeveloped, 
six square miles on the Upper Humber River will be developed in the near future 
as a Provincial Park. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established five Provincial Parks and 
four fish and game reserves. Four of the Parks areas are quite extensive in size. 
La Vérendrye Park, 140 miles northwest of Montreal, covers an area of 4,747 sq. 
miles; Laurentides Park, 25 miles north of Quebec City is 3,613 sq. miles in area; 
Trembling Mountain, 80 miles north of Montreal, 1,223 sq. miles; and Gaspesian 
Park, Gaspe Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. Mount Orford Park, situated 15 miles west 
of Sherbrooke, is 16 sq. miles in extent. The fish and game reserves together cover 
an area of more than 10,000 sq. miles. These Parks and reserves are wilderness 
areas of great scenic interest, for the most part mountainous country threaded 
with many rivers, lakes and streams and abounding in wildlife. In all of them, 
except Mount Orford, excellent fishing may be found and the Parks are organized 
to accommodate sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages and lodges. Trembling 
Mountain is a famous resort area, in both summer and winter, and is easily reached 
by highway the year round from Montreal. The Department of Game and Fisheries 
administers the Parks and reserves as well as four salmon streams which are open 
to anglers. 


Ontario—There are six Provincial Parks in Ontario administered by the 
Department of Lands and Forests, all of which are Crown game preserves. Three 
of these Parks—Algonquin, 105 miles west of Ottawa (2,750 sq. miles), Rondeau, 
70 miles east of Windsor (8 sq. miles), and Ipperwash, 50 miles north of Chatham 
(109 acres)—are easily reached by car and contain facilities for camping, picnicking, 
swimming, dancing, fishing, hiking and boating. Boys’, girls’ and adults’ commercial 
camps are established in Algonquin Park. Quetico Park, in the Rainy River district 
of northwestern Ontario (1,720 sq. miles) and Sibley Park, on the north shore of 
Lake Superior (63 sq. miles), are accessible by car but are not developed. Superior 
Park, about 70 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie (540 sq. miles), may be reached by 
boat or rail and is undeveloped. 


Manitoba.—Three areas in the Province may be considered as Provincial Parks, 
although they are not set up as such. Whiteshell Forest Reserve (1,088 sq. miles) 
and Cormorant Forest Reserve (580 sq. miles) are used as recreational areas. 
Another area known as the Northern Recreational Area (936 sq. miles) has not as 
yet been designated by Order in Council as either a forest reserve or a provincial 
park, but it also is used as a recreational area and has been included in the total 
of 2,604 sq. miles designated as provincial park area in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has ten Provincial Parks having a total area 
exceeding 1,000,000 acres. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake, 
Moose Mountain, Little Manitou and Valley Centre are operated as summer 
resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer accommodation, and camping and 
picnic facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, boating, swimming, golf, 
tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, horseback riding, etc., and the Parks are all well 
fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. In Cypress Hills Park, 
elk, antelope, deer and beaver are plentiful and brook and other trout abound in 
the streams and lakes. Heavy stands of tall, straight lodgepole pine provide 
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forest cover in this area. In Duck Mountain, Moose Mountain and Greenwater — 
Lake Parks, moose, elk, deer, bear and beaver are common as well as several varieties © 
of grouse. Heavy stands of spruce, poplar and white birch provide excellent cover 
for wildlife and pickerel, pike and perch are prevalent in the lakes. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, 28 Provincial Parks have been established by proclamation 
or Order in Council but only 20 of them are being developed at the present time. 
Cypress Hills Park, an area of over 77 sq. miles situated in the southern part of the - 
Province near the Saskatchewan border, is the largest of these Parks. The others 
include Aspen Beach, Beauvais Lake, Crimson Lake, Dillberry Lake, Pembina 
River, Gooseberry Lake, Kinbrook Island, Ma-Me-O Beach, Park Lake, Red Lodge, 
Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, Sylvan Lake, Taber, Little Bow, Woolford, 
Writing-on-Stone, Garner Lake and Vermilion. Picnic shelters, playground equip- 
ment and camp stoves are provided in these Parks which are maintained primarily ~ 
for the recreation and enjoyment of residents of the Province. 


British Columbia.—There are 66 Provincial Parks in British Columbia, covering | 
an area of about 14,087 sq. miles. These Parks are classified as Class A, B, C and 
Special Parks. Class A Parks are those considered most highly for immediate — 
recreational development and are strongly protected. Class B Parks are areas 
slated for development, valuable wilderness areas or places set aside for a specific : 
reason. Class C Parks are intended primarily for the use of local residents and are 
generally managed by a Board. Special Parks, of which only one remains, were — 
created in the past by Special Acts of the Legislature. The Parks are in all stages 
of development and dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. There are immense 
wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir and Wells Gray Parks, and outstanding ~ 
scenic and mountain places, which include Garibaldi, Mount Robson and E. C, — 
Manning Parks. Thousands of city dwellers throng to the ski slopes of Mount 
Seymour or picnic at Cultus Lake Park. The formal gardens of Peace Arch are a 
monument to the goodwill between two nations. Vancouver Island has a chain ~ j 
of small forest parks that have achieved a tremendous popularity with tourists, — | 
the best known of which are Little Qualicum Falls and Miracle Beach. In addition — ; 
to the Parks, the roadside camp-site system consists of 49 areas covering about 4: 40 
sq. miles. 
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Subsection 4.—The National Capital Plan* 


The Master Plan to guide the long-range development of Ottawa and environs — 
and to create a Capital in keeping with Canada’s acheivements and status as a 
nation is now well launched and evidences of its progress are apparent in many — ; 
sections of the Capital area. ; 

Preparation of the Plan was begun in 1945 and a preliminary report was com-_ 
pleted in 1948. The Final Report was forwarded to the Government by the 
National Capital Planning Committee and the Federal District Commission} and — 
tabled in the House of Commons on May 22, 1951. Details of the Plan are given — 
in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 18-20, and progress made is outlined in schsen nena 
editions. 


Since the inception of the National Capital Plan, the Commission, on the | 
advice of the National Capital Planning Committee, has approved plans of various | 
Federal Government departments for 12 major site developments and 100 buildings. | 


* Revised by the Federal District Commission, Ottawa. 4 
| The Commission is the federal agency responsible for the implementation of the Plan. See also p. 108. 
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Several of the new buildings have been completed and occupied, including the head 
office for Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation on the Montreal Road and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Tunney’s Pasture. Others nearing completion 
are the Department of Veterans Affairs building on Wellington Street and the 
Government Printing Bureau at Hull. Approval has been given for the con- 
struction of a National Library of Canada building on the high ground overlooking 
the Ottawa River, west of the Supreme Court. The site is at present partly occupied 
by No. 1 Temporary Building, which is-to be removed. The Library of Parliament, 
which was damaged by fire in 1953, was restored in 1954. 


Work continued on a variety of other buildings and projects throughout the 
Capital area. Among these is an overpass on the Montreal Road designed and 
built by the Commission to provide a controlled entrance to the National Research 
Council establishment. Removal of the Aylmer Building permitted completion 
of the western approach to the Mackenzie King Bridge. The bridge, which was the 
first completed project in the National Capital Plan, opens up an east-west traffic 
artery over the Rideau Canal in Confederation Park. Work was also begun by the 
Commission on the development of the Hog’s Back-Mooney’s Bay Park. When 
completed this area will provide a very attractive 50-acre addition to the Com- 
mission’s park system in the National Capital. 


An important project during 1954 was the rebuilding of Sussex Street, a main 
artery on which are located several national institutions including the Public 
Archives, the Royal Canadian Mint, headquarters of the National Research Council, 
the Prime Minister’s official residence and Rideau Hall, the residence of the Governor 
General. The project included the rebuilding of the Sussex Street bridges over the 
Rideau River at Rideau Falls. Street-car tracks were removed (motor-buses are 
now used on the route) and overhead wiring was placed underground. The project 
was carried out jointly by the City of Ottawa and the Federal District Commission. 


Notable progress was made on the installation of new railway facilities in 
accordance with long-range plans to remove trackage from central Ottawa and 
Hull to the urban outskirts and subsequently to use the rights-of-way thus released 
for arterial roads. Land was acquired along the new rail belt for the construction 
of railway yards and for the relocation of industries requiring rail services. Since 
November 1953, CNR manifest freight trains from Montreal en route to Western 
Canada have been using the new belt line and yards, thus by-passing the central 
area of the Capital. The signal system has been installed in the new yards and as 
soon as other installations are completed the CNR will transfer its operations 
from the tracks and yards that bisect the Capital along Catherine Street. The 
FDC completed the acquisition of extra land to widen and link up this crosstown 
right-of-way to permit construction of an east-west traffic artery, averaging 200 
feet wide, which will join with Highway 17 east and west of Ottawa. Seven miles 
of trackage has been lifted preparatory to construction of the western end of the 
new traffic artery. Plans were made by the City, with the co-operation of the 
FDC, to construct a new bridge at Hurdman’s where the new east-west artery 
will cross the Rideau River. 


The Commission continued its policy of using part of the National Capital 
Fund, into which are paid annual parliamentary grants of $2,500,000, to share in 
the costs of extending municipal water and sewage services in conformity with the 
Master Plan. Progress also continued on the acquisition of land for the new eastern 
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and western parkways, which will run in a broad are south from the vicinity of 
Rockcliffe Airport, cross the Rideau River near Hog’s Back, and continue west and 
north to the Ottawa River near Britannia. 


Construction of what will eventually be a 50-mile scenic driveway through 
Gatineau Park was begun, and the first two miles of the parkway from the Aylmer 
Road at Val Tetreau'to the Mountain Road were completed and hard-surfaced. 
Construction was also begun on a new parkway to be known as Fairy Lake Parkway 
which will run from the Aylmer Road at the western section of Hull and skirt Fairy 
Lake to the east. Plans were also made for the extension of the parkway system 


along the Ottawa shore, east and west of the waterfront approach to the Champlain 


bridges. 


Gatineau Park.—The development of Gatineau Park, located in the wooded 
hill-and-lake country of the Laurentians north of the City of Hull and about eight 
miles from the Capital, was begun by the FDC in 1937. It is the summer and winter 
playground of the National Capital, and is well provided with hiking trails and 
picnic and camping spots. Swimming, boating and fishing are enjoyed in the 
Park’s many lakes and, in the winter, it is the skiing centre of the district. 


Kingsmere, the country estate bequeathed to the nation by the Rt. Hon. 
William Lyon Mackenzie King and placed in the care of the Commission, is located 
on Kingsmere Lake at the south end of the Park. Land acquisitions by the Com- 
mission have increased the area of the Park to about 45,000 acres, and plans call 
for its ultimate development to about 80,000 acres. 


Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service of the 
National Parks Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
is responsible for attending to wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, except those within the purview of the National Museum 
and certain activities closely related to Indian affairs. 


Its functions include acting in an advisory capacity with regard to conservation 
and management of wildlife in the Northwest Territories; advising and co-operating 
with the National Parks and Historic Sites Division regarding fish and wildlife 
problems in the National Parks; and administration of the Migratory Birds Con- 


vention Act, in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in — 


co-operation with the provincial game authorities. The Canadian Wildlife Service 
also handles national and international problems relating to Canada’s wildlife 
resources and co-operates with governmental and other agencies having similar 
interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Service issues permits for bird-banding in Canada and is the Canadian 
clearing-house for bird-banding information. It issues permits to qualified persons 
to take migratory birds for scientific purposes; to take and possess migratory birds 
for propagating purposes; to collect eiderdown; and to engage in the business of 
taxidermy. 


x * Prepared by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
ttawa. 
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The Canadian Wildlife Service plans and carries out scientific investigations 
concerning numbers, food, shelter, migration, reproduction, diseases, parasites, 
predators, competitors and uses of wild creatures in Canada. In certain of such 
investigations, e.g., the mid-winter waterfowl inventory, it works in close co- 
operation with United States authorities conducting parallel studies. 


The Service is responsible for the establishment and administration of bird 
sanctuaries under the Migratory Birds Convention Act. On Dec. 31, 1953, there 
_ were 90 bird sanctuaries with a total area of more than 1,800 sq. miles. 


The Limnology Section of the Service concerns itself with the maintenance 
and improvement of sport fishing, the control of aquatic and semi-aquatic insects, 
the control of alge, and other biological problems that arise in regard to water 
areas in the National Parks. It also acts in an advisory capacity to the Northern 
Administration and Lands Branch in connection with aquatic biological matters. 


A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources of Canada are 
being carried in the Year Book. Articles on ‘Migratory Bird Protection in Canada’, 
‘Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks,’ and ‘The Barren-Ground Caribow’ 
were carried in the 1951, 1952-53 and 1954 editions, respectively. The following 
article on ‘Migratory Bird Legislation’ describes the measures taken by Canada 
to fulfil its obligations under the Migratory Birds Treaty. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LEGISLATION 


Migratory birds are protected in Canada under the terms of the Migratory 
Birds Treaty, signed at Washington on Aug. 16, 1916, and put into effect by parallel 
legislation in Canada and in the United States. The Treaty does not, however, 
_ apply to all birds migrating between the two countries, but only to those classified 
in three main groups as follows:— 


(1) Migratory Game Birds.—Anatide or waterfowl, including brant, wild 
ducks, geese and swans; gruide or cranes, including little brown, sandhill and 
whooping cranes; rallidz or rails, including coots, gallinules and sora and other 
rails; limicole or shorebirds, including avocets, curlew, dowitchers, godwits, knots, 
oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, sandpipers, snipe, stilts, surf birds, turnstones, 
_willet, woodcock and yellowlegs; and columbide or pigeons, including doves and 
wild pigeons, 


(2) Migratory Insectivorous Birds.—Bobolinks, catbirds, chickadees, 
_ cuckoos, flickers, flycatchers, grosbeaks, humming birds, kinglets, martins, meadow- 
larks, nighthawks or bull bats, nuthatches, orioles, robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, 
tanagers, titmice, thrushes, vireos, warblers, waxwings, whippoorwills, woodpeckers, 
wrens, and all other perching birds that feed entirely or chiefly on insects. 


(3) Migratory Non-game Birds.—Auks, auklets, bitterns, fulmars, gannets, 
grebes, guillemots, gulls, herons, jaegers, loons, murres, petrels, puffins, shearwaters 
and terns. 
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Under the Treaty, no open season may be declared for the hunting of migratory 
insectivorous birds or migratory non-game birds. Open seasons for migratory game 
birds may be provided by the Canadian and United States Governments, but no 
such open seasons may begin before Sept. 1 in any year or may last beyond Mar. 10, 
or may be more than three and one-half months in length. In practice, opening 
dates for the various species and districts are generally later than Sept. 1, except 
in northern Canada, and only in limited areas and for particular species do any 
seasons extend beyond the end of January. 


Many of the migratory game birds have enjoyed a continuous close season 
throughout Canada and the United States since the provisions of the Treaty came 
into effect, and have indeed ceased to be generally considered as game birds. Other 
species were never very popular for food or sport and, although open seasons may 
be provided for them, they are taken by comparatively few hunters. 


The most important game birds in Canada are certain species of geese (including 
brant) and ducks. Swans and cranes enjoy virtually permanent protection, 
no open season on them having been declared since the Treaty came into effect. 
Open seasons for woodcock and Wilson’s snipe are provided, although not in all 
provinces, but there have been no open seasons for other species of shore-birds since 
1927. Most provinces have open seasons on some or all species in the rail group. 
In British Columbia there is an annual open season on band-tailed pigeons, but 
elsewhere in Canada it is not customary to hunt pigeons or doves and there is no 
open season for them. 


In view of the importance of ducks and geese, special surveys of these birds cE 
are made by the wildlife authorities of Canada and the United States, working in © 


close collaboration. A count is made at midwinter, when waterfowl are concen- — 


trated chiefly in the United States, with relatively small numbers on the eastern 
and western coasts of Canada and a few stragglers in the central provinces. This 
count, taken at a time when hunting of waterfowl] has almost or quite ceased through- 
out the two countries, makes possible a fairly close estimate of the breeding popu- 
lation available for the following spring. 


The coming of spring is the signal for the majority of North American water- 
fowl to forsake their winter resorts in favour of breeding-grounds farther north or 


at a higher altitude. A large proportion of the duck population selects the sloughs, , 
marshes and lake-shores of the Prairie Provinces as their favoured nesting area. | 
Trumpeter swans prefer to winter in British Columbia and to rear their young on — 
the high prairies of Alberta and in some other remote areas, the locations of which are _ 


still in doubt. The little Ross’s goose, a more ambitious bird, winters in California 
and nests near the mouth of the Perry River, north of the Arctic Circle. In fact, 
almost every district in Canada where suitable nesting territory is available receives 
its quota of one or more species of waterfowl! during the breeding season. 


Weather conditions during the spring and summer are of great importance to 
the stock of North American waterfowl. A cold, wet spring has serious adverse — 


effects on the early attempts at nesting. Also an unusually hot and dry summer, 
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_ drying up ponds and marshes before the young ducks are ready to fly, may wipe out 

thousands of fledglings over wide areas. Epidemic diseases, predation, prairie and 
forest fires, and farming operations also present hazards to both parents and 
_ young. 


To obtain an adequate comprehension of the waterfowl situation as it 
develops between the midwinter census and the following hunting season, wildlife 
experts maintain a constant watch on the chief breeding areas in spring and summer. 
A series of extensive surveys is made by officers of the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, provincial game departments, and 
other organizations. Sample counts of waterfowl on definite areas are taken, 
which are compared with similar counts for the same areas in preceding years. 
Conditions affecting nesting success, such as snow, rain, drought, spring run-off, 

water levels, temperature fluctuations, predation and disease, are carefully noted. 
Consequently, as the summer advances, wildlife authorities are able to form a 
well-founded estimate of continental waterfowl] conditions, and to tell with reasonable 
_ accuracy how the autumn crop of waterfowl in different areas will compare with that 
of recent years. Thus the surveys provide a sound scientific basis for the waterfowl] 
hunting regulations for the year. 


It may be of advantage here to distinguish clearly between the Migratory 
Birds Treaty, the Migratory Birds Convention Act, and the Migratory Bird 
Regulations. 


The Migratory Birds Treaty is an international treaty between Canada and 

the United States which defines the groups of birds affected by it, stipulates certain 
limitations on open seasons and on the taking and shipment of migratory birds, and 
| provides for the issuing of special permits for scientific and propagating purposes 
_and for the control of birds damaging crops and other interests. The terms of the 
i Treaty are binding on both Canada and the United States and may be altered only 


by a new treaty. 


The Migratory Birds Convention Act is a law passed by the Parliament of 
Canada, setting forth the measures by which Canada fulfils her obligations under 
the Migratory Birds Treaty. It may be amended by the Parliament of Canada, 
but any amendment must be in conformity with the terms of the Treaty. The 
Act provides for the making, by Order in Council, of regulations for the protection 


of migratory birds; it also makes provision for enforcement of the Act itself and of 
such regulations, with penalties for violations. 


: The Migratory Bird Regulations, authorized by the Act, govern the details of 
‘Migratory bird protection, including open seasons for migratory game birds, restric- 
| tions on hunting methods and appliances, and regulations for the issue and use of 
"permits. 


| In general, wildlife legislation in Canada is a purely provincial matter. The 
“special federal interest in migratory bird legislation is derived from Sect. 132 
| of the British North America Act, which provides that the Government of Canada 
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shall have all powers required to carry out obligations imposed by an external 
treaty on Canada or on any of its provinces. Consequently, while the provinces 
retain property in migratory birds within their borders, the adoption of laws to 
carry out the terms of the Migratory Birds Treaty is a federal responsibility. The 
provinces are not precluded from passing game laws which cover migratory birds, 
but such provincial laws, in so far as they apply to migratory birds, must be not 
less restrictive than federal laws on the same subject. 


There is no difficulty in the practical application of the division of federal and 
provincial powers. Several provinces incorporate in their game laws the provisions 
of the federal migratory bird legislation. The game and fishery officers of all 
ten provinces are ex officio game officers under the Migratory Birds Convention Act, — 
and enforce that Act and Regulations thereunder as well as the game and fishery 
laws of their own provinces. | 


The annual revision of the Migratory Bird Regulations is one of the important 
functions of the Canadian Wildlife Service. The main basis of this work is the | 
knowledge of the continental waterfowl] situation derived from the midwinter count 
and the summer surveys. Some items for revision may be under consideration 
for several months but the peak of the work is attained during June and July. As 
a rule, the revision is completed and the new Regulations are approved by Order 
in Council in July or early August, permitting announcement some weeks before 
the opening of the earliest waterfowl-hunting season in Canada. F 

In revising the Regulations, the Canadian Wildlife Service works in closest 
co-operation with game authorities of the provinces and territories. An annual 
conference of representatives of provincial and federal wildlife services is held at 
Ottawa, usually in June, by which time preliminary reports of the waterfowl situa- 
tion are available. At this conference, free discussion of wildlife matters leads to 
agreement on many questions affecting the Regulations, or clarifies problems for 
future study. The conference does not frame amendments to the Regulations, | 
but often passes resolutions on which amendments may be based. b] 


a 

By the month of July, a sufficient number of reports have been received from. 

all parts of Canada to permit a comprehensive view of the waterfowl situation. 
The Canadian Wildlife Service is the focal point for receipt and analysis of this. 
information and, because of the fact that provincial and federal wildlife services 
are agreed on the basic principles of conservation and co-operate in a spirit of mutual 
confidence, there is no undue delay in working out the necessary revisions to the 
Regulations. The recommendations of the individual provinces regarding dates | 
of open seasons and bag and possession limits form the basis of corresponding | 
provisions applying within their respective borders. The Regulations as a whole | 
are concurred in by all the provinces and by federal legal authorities before bein | 
submitted to the Governor General in Council for approval. 
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It is customary for the Regulations to contain a provision that they shall 
come into effect on the first day of September of the year in which they are adopted; 

thus each year’s Regulations have the force of law from Sept. 1 until Aug. 31 of 

the following year. The annual effective date, Sept. 1, should not be confused 

with the date of adoption by Order in Council (which is generally some weeks 

earlier, in order that the Regulations may be thoroughly publicized before they 
come into effect) or the dates of beginning of open seasons, which vary considerably 
across Canada. 


As soon as the Regulations are adopted by Order in Council they are given 
immediate publicity throughout Canada by press and radio. Posters and abstracts 
are issued by the Canadian Wildlife Service and the provinces. The revised 
Regulations are published in the Canada Gazette. A consolidation of the Migratory 

Birds Convention Act and the Regulations is printed as soon as possible after the 
latter are adopted, and is distributed by the Canadian Wildlife Service to all persons 
and organizations interested. 


PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 
Section 1.—Climate 


A comprehensive discussion of the climatic regions of Canada is available in the 
1948-49 Year Book, pp. 41-62, and detailed tabulations of climatic factors covering 
36 meteorological stations located mostly at well-known or populous centres are 

given in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 35-70. Other articles appearing in previous editions 
_are listed under ‘‘Climate and Meteorology” in Chapter X XIX of this volume. 


Table 1 gives long-term temperature and precipitation data for 35 represent- 
ative Canadian stations; Tables 2 and 3 provide monthly temperature and pre- 
| cipitation data during 1953 for these same stations. These are mostly well- 
known or populous places with climates fairly representative of a considerable 
‘area. The figures given under ‘‘Temperatures” are, of course, averages obtained 
“over the period of observation in each case. Under “Precipitation”, in calculating 
the annual total, inches of rain is considered the total depth of water accumulated 
on a hypothetical horizontal impervious surface without evaporation. Similarly, 
the depth of snow given is that which falls on a horizontal surface, without settling, 
“Melting or sublimation. Because the depth of water obtained from melting newly 
fallen snow is roughly one-tenth of the depth of the snow, the total precipitation is 
“obtained by adding together the total rainfall and one-tenth of the depth of the 
‘Newly fallen snow. A day with rain is, for the purpose of these tables, one on which 
1/100 of an inch or more falls and a day with snow is one with at least 1/10 of an 
‘inch of newly fallen snow. Whenever the temperature four feet above the ground 
falls to 32°F. or lower, the day is counted as a day with frost. The average date 
of the last spring frost and of the first frost in autumn marks the approximate 


: 


period continuously free from frost. 
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Section 2.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, 


_D.C., in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone extending 


_ over one twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory 
_ between two meridians 15° longitude apart. Standard time is Greenwich time, all 


‘other time zones being a definite number of hours either in advance of or behind 
_ Greenwich. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard 
time, three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich mean time. In the west, 
Pacific standard time, used throughout British Columbia and part of the Northwest 
Territories, is eight hours behind Greenwich, and Yukon standard time, used 
throughout the Yukon Territory, is nine hours behind Greenwich. Some munici- 
palities adopt the time used by the local railways which, in certain cases, differs from 


the standard. There are also villages that adopt such time as seems best to suit 
| their convenience, but, in general, the legal boundaries of the different time zones 
are actually in use. The boundaries of the time zones in Canada are shown on the 


following map. 


STANDARD TIME ZONES 
CANADA 


(Standard Times are expressed in hours 
after Greenwich) 
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Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was 
active propaganda, particularly in the cities, for the use of an earlier time, usually 
referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time, during the 
summer months. It was considered, from the economic as well as from the health 
point of view, that people in industrial towns and cities would gain by having 
longer periods of sunlight at their disposal for recreation. Canada adopted daylight 
Saving time in 1918, but the Canadian Act lapsed at the end of that year. Since 


that date, however, various towns and cities have adopted daylight-saving by-laws 


for varying periods in the summer months. 
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Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in 
Canada concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures 
and the Northwest Territories Council. The exceptions include: the Daylight 
Saving Act of 1918; an Order in Council (P.C. 4994) issued in 1940 requiring the 
continuation, for an additional period, of daylight saving time in a number of 
places in Ontario and Quebec where it had already been in force for the summer; 
and an Order in Council in 1942 (P.C. 547) making daylight saving time nation-wide, 
and later revoked by Order in Council (P.C. 6102), ending the observance on 
Sept. 30, 1945. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, regulates 
such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, 
contracts and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law 
courts, post offices and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for game, 
and times of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 


PART IV.—ASTROPHYSICS 


The science of astrophysics is carried on by three Canadian institutions: the 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, 
Victoria, B.C. (both operated by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys), — 
and the David Dunlap Observatory, associated with the University of Toronto. 
Of the two Government institutions, the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa has 
specialized mainly in the astronomy of position in solar physics and in various 
branches of geophysical work, and the major effort in astrophysics has been con- 
centrated at the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C. The David — 
Dunlap Observatory was founded in 1935 and is equipped with very fine astro-— 
physical equipment of a kind similar to that in use at Victoria. It performs not only — 
the function of a privately financed and administered research institution but is. 
also the nucleus of a university department of astronomy. A special article dealing 
with the work of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C.,_ 
appears in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 63-71. 
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CHAPTER II.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state was established by the British North America Act, 
1867, which united the three British North American provinces of Canada, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia into one country, divided into four provinces, namely, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. British Columbia entered the 
Union in 1871 and Prince Edward Island in 1873. The Province of Manitoba 
was created in 1870, and the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905, out 
of portions of the territories formerly held by the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
admitted to the Union in 1870. Newfoundland entered the Union in 1949. At 
the present time, therefore, Canada consists of ten provinces and the remaining 
territories known as the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


The British North America Act of 1867 divided legislative and executive 
authority between Canada on the one hand and the provinces on the other. Judicial 
authority was not similarly divided, provincial and federal courts having juris- 
diction with respect to both federal and provincial laws. 


While the British North America Act of 1867 together with its subsequent 
amendments is- popularly regarded as the Constitution of Canada, it is not an 
exhaustive statement of the laws and rules by which Canada is governed. The 
Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other statutes of the United 
Kingdom Parliament (e.g., the Statute of Westminster, 1931), statutes of the 
Parliament of Canada relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, 
the demise of the Crown, the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, 


ol 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, 
Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected and Present Areas 


Present Area 


Province, Date of ‘ F (sq. miles) 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process pee 
District or Creation Land oe Total 
Ontario! eee ene July 1, 1867|) Act of Imperial Parliament — The 348,141 64,441} 412,582 
Quebec? ae ee ae July 1, 1867}/| British North America Act, 1867 523, 860 71,000} 594,860 
INOVanScotide a0 eee Julyae 1, S1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20,743 325; 21,068 
New Brunswick...... July 1, 1867|} Order in Council, May 22, 1867. 27,473 512} 27,985 
Manitobatvcs.... eos July 15, 1870|Manitoba Act, 1870 (383 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
NS COS caret Moe else ate ee ore eee 219,723} 26,789} 246,512 
British Columbia....|July 20, 1871/Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 
USTs eves orc ek Saeed aa anya les 2 359, 279 6,976} 366,255 
Prince Edward Island|July 1, 1873)/Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 
LS TSHR ee She ats oon ea ee Se ee 2,184 -- 2,184 
Saskatchewan!....... Sept. 1, 1905/Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, : 
(CRW: DR RR OS A RR pire fant oF OH 220,182 31,518} 251,700 
Alibertass yy cueeteee Sept. 1, 1905] Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3).| 248,800 6,485] 255,285 
Newfoundland....... Mar. 31, 1949)The British North America Act, 1949 
@2=tasGeow.Vils e422) aoe ete 147,994 7,370} 155,364 
Northwest f 
Territories5........ July 15, 1870)Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (31-32 Vict., ce. 105), 
and Imperial Order in Council, 
JUNE" 2S; MALO em ee ener sap yee 1,253,488]  51,465/1,304, 903 
Mackenzie®......... Janse al 920 ; 493,225) 84,265| 627,490 
Keewa Gureeuescers oe Jan. 1, 1920);Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218, 460 9,700| 228,160 
Hranklinoeq.caecnee Jan 1, 1920 641,758 7,600| 649,253 
Yukon Territory’....|/June 18, 1898) Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
CO) cotter eee eee eaters Bees 205, 346 1,730] 207,076 
Canadaw cosh. erates 3,577,163! 268,611/3,845, 774 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 40). 

2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished Mar. 1, 1927, 
in consequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council, whereby approxim- 
ately 112,000 sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 

3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881, and the Manitoba Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 32). 

4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the 
provisional Districts of Assiniboia, Athabasca, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by 
minute of Canadian Privy Council, concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 

5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870, pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 
(31-32 Vict., c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the 
North-Western Territory were transferred to Canada, effective July 15, 1870. These territories were 
designated as the North-West Territories by the Act of 32-33 Vict., c. 3, and as the Northwest Territories 
by R.S.C. 1906, e. 62. By Imperial Order in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British 
territories and possessions in North America not already included within Canada and all islands adjacent 
thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada, 
and these additional territories were formally included in the North-West Territories by 4-5 Edw. VII, 
c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by the Manitoba Act, 1870 
(33 Vict., c. 3), and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by 44 Vict., c. 14. The Provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905, and in 1912 other portions 
were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 

6 By 39 Vict., c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and 
provision was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proc- 
lamation. It provided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories 
by proclamation; in 1886 a portion, of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed, and in 1905 the entire Kee- 
watin District was re-annexed. The Act of 39 Vict. was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 
1882, the provisional districts of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabasca were created for the 
convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, the further provisional 
districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were created. The boundaries of these provisional 
districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Subsequently the Yukon Territory was 
formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other portions of the territories 
were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council, dated Mar. 16, 1918 (effective 
Jan. 1, 1920), the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 

7 The provisional district of Yukon, established in 1895, was created a judicial district of the North- 
West Territories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sec. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (R.8.C. 
poe c. 50) on Aug. 16, 1897, and by the Yukon Territory Act (61 Vict., c. 6) was declared to be a separate 

rritory. 
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electoral districts, elections, Royal Style and Titles, and also statutes of provincial 
legislatures relating to provincial government and provincial legislative assemblies. 
Other written instruments, such as the Royal Proclamation of 1763, early instructions 
to Governors, letters patent creating the offices of Governors and Governors General, 
and Orders in Council passed pursuant to the British North America Act, also form 
part of the Canadian constitutional system. In addition, the Constitution of 
Canada includes well-established usages and conventions. The preamble to the 
British North America Act states that it was the desire of the original provinces to 


_ be united “with a constitution similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom” 


and accordingly many of the usages and conventions of government that have been 
developed in the United Kingdom over the centuries are followed in Canada. For 
example, the Cabinet system of responsible government as developed in the United 
Kingdom obtains in Canada although no mention thereof is made in the British 
North America Act. 


No provision was made in the British North America Act, 1867, for amendment 
thereof by any legislative authority in Canada, but both the Parliament of Canada 


- and the provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction with respect to 


a 


some matters relating to government. Thus, for example, the Parliament of 
Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the establishment of electoral districts 
and election laws, and the privileges and immunities of members of the House of 
Commons and the Senate, and each provincial legislature was empowered to amend 
the constitution of the province except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 
By an amendment to the British North America Act passed in 1949, the authority 
of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with respect to constitutional matters was 
considerably enlarged, and it may now amend the Constitution of Canada except 
as regards the legislative authority of the provinces, the rights and privileges of 
provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the English or French 
language, and the duration of the House of Commons. 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth of Nations.*—The several stages 
in the development of the status of Canada have been authoritatively described in 
the reports of successive Imperial Conferences, including that held at London in 
1926 which defined the group of self-governing communities consisting of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions as “autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain’’, and that ‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed, as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood, the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights 
of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community of 
nations. Membership in the League of Nations and, more recently, in the United 


_ Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers and the establishment of separate 


* Dealt with in greater detail in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 
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diplomatic representation in a number of foreign countries have characterized this 
phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the 
principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, 
which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative 
autonomy of the Commonwealth nations. 


Thus Canada, under the Crown, has equality of status with the United Kingdom 
and the other Commonwealth nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its 
government advises the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters 
relating to Canada. Canada has membership in the United Nations; makes its 
own treaties; appoints its own ambassadors and other representatives abroad; 
levies its own taxes; makes its own laws which are executed by a government 
dependent on the will of a majority of the people; and maintains its own military, 
naval and air forces. In short, Canada has achieved the full status of democratic 
nationhood within the Commonwealth of Nations. 


PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
Section 1.—The Federal Government 
Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act provides that ‘the Executive 
Government and authority of and over Canada is . . . vested in the Queen”. The 
functions of the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of the Queen in 
relation to the Government of the United Kingdom, are discharged by the Governor 
General in accordance with established principles of responsible government. The 
practical executive functions of government are exercised by the Cabinet. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments 
of the Commonwealth countries, the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and 
symbolizes the association of the member countries. Until 1953, the title of the 
Queen was the same throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments 
put the title somewhat out of accord with the facts of the position and, in December 
1952, it was decided by the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting 
at London to establish new forms of title for each country. The title for Canada 
was approved by Parliament and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 
1953. The title of the Queen, so far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


“Elizabeth the Second, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada 
and her other realms and territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender 
of the Faith’’. 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen 
on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a term of 
five years. He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the 
Government of Canada, under the Letters Patent constituting the Office of Governor 
General and the provisions of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1952. 
Acting under the recommendations of his responsible advisers, he summons, pro- 
rogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to Bills and exercises other executive 
functions. 
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2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation 


| 
Date Date of 


Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 

SOREN ONCR Cn Gin Wingert oa ee Sec be Cone oe coil ose e eke June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
RE ENG. 1 Feet Curso. Wen ox cee ex ce te seat ots, Sissahs eee vara a Aigaielaseie «3a fre olsla sioeatorars Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
ihe ARG OF DUFFERIN; K:P., K.C.B.,/G.CIM.Gutei ck ies dene ccececs May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis or Lorne, K. sig GEC. MiG il teen te acl na shee Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis OF LANSDOWNE, ERED VES NESE cute Oa AREY SS Fe cee A Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
‘Lorp STANLEY OF PRESTON, pay Ne) po OR he Ste May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
BeeE ARE OFreABKRDNNN, 1c 1.5" G. Or Ml Gant cies foo oo Re eke latte May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
BEE ILE OR ONT INIPO Mr clo NiCr tas. 5,0.oo ce eaceinhseoss dvas ols SAS OE Rule ee ade July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
ATE, QU RT oN GS GRA G ISN IAT GS aie net ee pap ee td aces i as eS ee re eS Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Firup MarsHat H.R.H. The Duke or Connauecnt, K.G.............. Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 
The Duke or Devonsuire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O..............-. Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERAL The Lorp BYNG oF Vimy, GCG CG. MEMO es. 22 = Aug: 2, 1921- | ‘Aug.  1f, 1921 
Viscount WILLINGDON oF Ratton, G.C.8.1, ALM OH G3 ie DI CB B YS Vparioe oe pati Aug. 5, 1926] Oct. 2, 1926 
The Eart or BessrorovuaH, G.C. NESGHS ye ee Bren id een Feb. 9, 1981 | Apr. 4, 1931 
Lorp TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD, GCM Gre GIG veOn Cllbe cn aie cten, Aug. 10, 1985 | Nov. 2, 19385 
Masor-GENERAL The HARt OF ATHLONE, eG. P67 G: CB G.CaicG:, 

Sees, Wie ED See Oe et mreRB ee Sous cts OG E vw ol Ca vce, aa + Aeon od Es Apr. 3, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
-Fexp eee Viscount ALEXANDER OF Tunis, K.G., G.C.B., 

eerie Gee Seles: Ose.) As DD. C2 oo oh ee My va adie Nets Aug. 1, 1945 | Apr. 12, 1946 
The Right Honourable VINCENT MASssEy, Ore eee petra ke Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of the Queen’s Privy Council 

_ for Canada and is responsible to Parliament. By convention, the members of the 

- Cabinet are members of either the House of Commons or the Senate. Normally, 

most of the Cabinet members have seats in the House of Commons; at July 15, 1954, 

the Leader of the Government in the Senate (who was also Solicitor General) 

and the newly appointed Transport Minister were the only members not in the 
House of Commons. 


The Cabinet initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament and, 
‘following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
' longer holds the confidence of the representatives of the people. Its members are 
chosen by the Prime Minister and each generally assumes charge of one of the 
_ various departments of government, although a Minister may hold more than one 
portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jon ALEXANDER MACDONALD...........-65- July 1, 1867 - Nov. 5, 1873 
2 Hope ALExAN DER MACKENZIE: c.) ..sa+ occa Ges cee vetcwwes Nov. 7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn ALEXANDER MACDONALD............... Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Joun JoserpH CALDWELL ABRBOTT...............-. June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joon Sparrow Davip THOMPSON........... Dec. 5, 1892 - Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Honor MACK DN ZIN YD ON ELIG ty emis Meee ccs clcws whales co} Dec. 21, 1894 - Apr. 27, 1896 
| 7 ELOUM SING ARLEN SMU PPR yn ae sa atone eerie. cconwvs wlavele lao. clere May 1, 1896 - July 8, 1896 
| 8 Rt. Hon: Sir Wrurrrm LAURUR. «5.256.565 .6eccdslvccsces July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
| 9 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert Larrp BoRDEN...............ceeee: Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 12, 1917 
; (Conservative Administration) 
| 10 Rt. Hon. Sir Rospert Larrp BORDEN..........0...ceee ees Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
| ll GMT ON WARTERUR NERTGHYN . «5 s<ciss Sato csp sc csisie Ve oe ORES July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’ 


12 Rt. Hon. Wm1t1AMm Lyon MAcKENzIE KING................ Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 Rt MonecARTHUR MMIGHEN ss «2.52.0 Se0 ve calcececiaece es os June 29, 1926 - Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wmi1aMm LYon MAacKENZIE KING..............-. Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. Ricnarp Brprorp BENNETT..............0000:: Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wiw~1am Lyon Mackenzie KING................ Oct. 23, 1985 - Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis SterpHen St. LAURENT.............00005> Nov. 15, 1948 - 
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4.—Members of the Seventeenth Ministry, as at July 15, 1954 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in 
the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions of the Year Book. 


Date of 
Date of . 
Office Occupant First Appolabraen’ 
Appointment! ; 
Portfolio 

Prime Minister and President of the | Rt. Hon. Louis SrepHen Sr. 

Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.| LAURENT................e0000: Dec. 10, 1941 | Nov. 15, 1948 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and Jan. 19° 1048 

Minister of Defence Production....| Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe........... Oct. 28, 19385 (Mee 22’ 1951 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Rt. Hon. J. G. GARDINER........ Oct. 28, 19385 | Oct. 28, 1935 
Minister of National Health and 

Welfare. G48 oe coerce: dc ete Hon. PAUL MARTIN wenten eine Apr. 18, 1945 | Dee. 12, 1946 
Minister of National Revenue....... Hon. dite C CANN an nn east eae Apr. 18, 1945 | Apr. 18, 1945 
Minister of Labours....0-c.s.see eee Hone MBs GREGG aie sho ee enn Jan. 19, 1948} Aug. 7, 1950 
Secretary of State for External 

IATLAITS: Bae oes ee eee ee Hone 7B PEARSON» oeseea eee Sept. 10, 1948 | Sept. 10, 1948 
Minister of Justice and Attorney 

General cs ceo Pee chs atom on Hont.S5 9: GARSON te ce sacs Nov. 15, 1948 | Nov. 15, 1948 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Ropert H. WINTERS....... Nov. 15, 1948 | Sept. 17, 1953 
Minister of Veterans Affairs......... Hon. Hucurs LApornte......... Aug. 24, 1949 | Aug. 7, 1950 
Minister of Finance and Receiver 

General....... Pan dene Ae Seen? Hons) W. i. HIARRIS.ce ses eee Jan. 18, 1950 | July 1, 1954 
Minister of Mines and Technical 

SUrVGVst incr icebiodancener Hon. Grorce PRUDHAM......... Dec. 13, 1950 | Dec. 13, 1950. 
Postmaster General...............-- Hon Atcipn Come reece eee Feb. 13, 1952 | Feb. 13, 1952 
Minister of Fisheries................ Hon. JAMES SINCLAIR............. Oct. 15, 1952 | Sept. 17, 1953 
Minister of National Defence....... Hon. RatpH O. CAMPNEY........ Oct. 15, 1952} July 1, 1954 
Leader of the Government in the May 12. 1953 

Senate and Solicitor General...... Hon. Wrmu1am R. Macponatp....| May 12, 1953 eae 12, 1954 
Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 

PTAtlON eect ete ee eee Hon. JoHn W. PICKERSGILL...... June 12, 1953 | July 1, 1954 
Minister of Northern Affairs and 

National Resources............... Hon. JEAN LESAGE.............%- Sept. 17, 1953 | Sept. 17, 1953 
Minister of: Transport... ...3.05....<. Hon. Grorae C. MARLER........ July 1, 1954 | July 1, 1954 
Secretary of State of Canada........ Fons ROCHePINARDss “terse July 1, 1954] July 1, 1954 


1 Appointee was not necessarily sworn in on date given. 


Administrative duties in the various departments of government became so | 
burdensome during World War II that Parliamentary Assistants were appointed | 
to assist six Cabinet Ministers with their parliamentary duties. The practice was: 
extended after the War and at July 15, 1954, there were 11 Parliamentary Assistants, , 
as follows:— 


Sorbrime Ministers: oc. cer teck oes heen te noice Pen Loe W. S. WEIR 

To Minister of Agriculture............... ELAS BA eae Rosert McCussin q 
To Minister. of Misherios 07's /ci2Secc ds oe otaleg (eee tee J. Watson MacNavueur i 
To Minister of Veterans Affairs............ccecceeees he rae.d ¢ C. E. BENNETT | 
To Minister of National Defence...........ccccccesescceeees J. A. BLANCHETTE | 
To Minister‘of Transport.: sccecs faced hcl eee eae . L. LANGLOIS | 
‘To Postmaster Generali occ. scene ck eek een ode teens T. A. M. Kirx : 
ToMinister-of Winanee doi ss i ones wactalie eee ean W. M. BenrpicKson | 
To Minister of National Health and Welfare..,.............. F. G. Ropertson | 
To Minister of Defence Production.............escceeececees JoHn H. Dickey 

Lo Minister:of Public! Works) 2, Jcaees ds ae aa cee M. Bourcer 


The Privy Council.—The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed of | 
about seventy members who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General, 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, and who retain their membership for life. The 
Council consists, chiefly, of present and former Ministers of the Crown. It does: 


| 


.. 
’ 
: 
Bl 
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not meet as a functioning body and its constitutional responsibilities as adviser 
to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed exclusively by the Ministers 
who constitute the Cabinet of the day. 


5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein, as at July 15, 1954 


Nors.—In this list the prefix “The Rt. Hon.” indicates membership in the United Kingdom Privy 


Council. Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, R. B. Brycu; Assistant Clerk of the 


i 


| 
| 


Privy Council, A. M. Hi. 


Date When Date When 
Member! Sworn In Member! Sworn In 
The Rt. Hon. Sir THomas Wuire...| Oct. 10, 1911 |} The Hon. AtpHonse Fournmr....| Oct. 7 , 1942 
The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR MerIGHEN...| Oct. 2, 1915 || The Hon. Ernest BeRTRAND..... Oct. 7, 1942 
The Hon. Estorr Lron Patenaube.| Oct. 6, 1915 || The Hon. Leo Ricner LaFiicus.| Oct. 7, 1942 
The Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY........ Jan. 8, 1917 || The Hon. Brooke Craxron...... Oct. 13, 1944 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER The Hon. ANDREW Groras Latta 
LULL OI AA RS a Oct. 12, 1917 MGINAUGHTON .slatitatnawent 6st) Nov. 2, 1944 
The Hon. Sypngy CHILTON The Hon. JoserpH ArTHuUR JEAN...| Apr. 18, 1945 
PIM WBURN Sos b ss sds socks caes Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Lionen Cuevrmr...... Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. THomas ALEXANDER The Hon. Paut JoszepH James 
| TRIQHEUN OUT Be aii 125 Crean Oct. 12, 1917 NEARTINGRS uc cetee soa Se a Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Henry Herpert The Hon. Dovetsas CHARLES 
POARVADING Fvstet obs sy ets gird Sos aaaia «acess. s Sept. 21, 1921 ABBOTT tke. eee. FO ieee Sha Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. James Horace Kina.....| Feb. 3, 1922 |) The Hon. Jamus JosepH McCann?.| Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Epwarp James Mc- The Hon. Davip Laurence Mac- 
MUUDRRERANY Cohort.) cia Fis ame SIRE va e's Nov. 14, 1923 GAREINSe fic oes oa ke ee Oe Apr. 18, 1945 
The Rt. Hon. CHaries VINCENT The Hon. THomas VIEN.......... July 19, 1945 
2 DSSS ZT NR eee a eae ae Sept. 16, 1925 || The Hon. WisnHart McLEa 
The Hon. CHartes AVERY ROBERTSON cos itt eae oa. Sept. 4, 1945 
BUUNININGS ke cs see oat Pouca s Mar. 1, 1926 || The Hon. Mitton Fow.er Greao?| Sept. 2, 1947 
The Hon. Wm11am Daum Euter...| Sept. 25, 1926 || The Hon. Rosert WrELLINGTON 
H.R.H. Toe Duxe or Winpsor..| Aug. 2, 1927 MAY HE Witnesses ean June 11, 1948 
The Hon. ArtHUR CHARLES The Hon. Lester Bowes 
—UNTRIDS Gaia it Gas a ee July 31, 1930 PHARSON?) 30 0 cotss ook ene Sept. 10, 1948 
The Hon. Huaa ALEXANDER The Hon. Stuart SINnciaIr 
_ STEWART...... oS Ree Ee Aug. 7, 1930 GARSONG Sec aee eC er ae Ce ee Nov. 15, 1948 
The Hon. Donatp MatHEson The Hon. Rosert Henry 
BSUMHMRIAND.... nics cts ceiccs cs se Aug. 7, 1930 WINTGRS20s ash i oi nts bce eer: Nov. 15, 1948 
The Hon. THomas Grrow The Hon. FreprRIcK GorRDON 
MOURN Sooo, cron et Sates wc a we ates Aug. 7, 1930 IBRADLWY. i. cy ae Rel aca Apr. 1, 1949 
The Hon. Wai1am Duncan The Hon. Cuartss Jost Burcuewt| Apr. 1, 1949 
TS Yc) : ea June 17, 1931 |) The Hon. Gasparp FaurTevx...... May 16, 1949 
The Hon. Samurt GosEm.......... Aug. 14, 1935 || The Hon. Huausrs Larornts?..... Aug. 25, 1949 
~The Hon. Lucten Henri Genpron.| Aug. 30, 1935 || The Hon. Gasrietn EDouARD 
The Hon. Wi11am Haru Rowe....| Aug. 30, 1935 FRUINBRED ogee ese Leen etree ge) Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. Onzsime GAGNON....... Aug. 30, 1935 || The Hon.Wa.tter Epwarp Harris?| Jan. 18, 1950 
The Hon. Cuartes Gavan Powsr.| Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. Gzorcr PRUDHAM?...... Dec. 13, 1950 
The Rt. Hon. James Lorimer The Hon. GrorGE Buack......... Aug. 3, 1951 
PR Ss ora Ss Se Oct. 28, 1935 || Viscount ALEXANDER oF TuNIS...| Jan. 29, 1952 
The Hon. JoserpH Enom Micuavp..| Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. Arcrpn Céré?........... Feb. 13, 1952 
The Rt. Hon. Crarence Decatur The Hon. James SINCLAIR?........ Oct. 15, 1952 
Me rt ee Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. RatepH OssorNne 
The Rt. Hon. James Garrime.p CampRay2h) chee ae Oct. 15, 1952 
MOTI ES eos Nov. 4, 1935 || The Hon. Erm BEauREGARD...... May 12, 1953 
The Hon. James Aneus Mac- The Hon. Wim11am Ross 
MEIION 66 oe vse ca ed ccee cesses Jan. 23, 1939 NEACDONALD*, 1500), pce ticks Clones May 12, 1953 
The Hon. Wiit1am Pate Mutocx...| July 8, 1940 | The Hon. Grorcr ALEXANDER 
The Hon. Corin Wiit1am Grorce DRE Warseey oa ae ini A occas etn ae May 12, 1953 
ME etd, ee 8S July 8, 1940 | The Hon. Jonn Wuirney 
The Hon. JoserpH THORARINN PICKERSGILIAG si eee hoe sige June 12, 1953 
| 0) aa June 11, 1941 |} The Rt. Hon. Turpauprav 
The Hon. Wmitam FERDINAND IRINWRE Ge yor tl! Geese Got Sept. 16, 1953 
ALPHONSE TURGEON............. Oct.. 8, 1941 |) The Hon. Jean LusaGn?........... Sept. 17, 1953 
The Rt. Hon. Louis StepHen Sr. The Hon. Patrick KmRwIn....... July 1, 1954 
OS ee ens Dec. 10, 1941 |) The Hon. Grorar CARLYLE 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Winston LEon- MAREBR? 2 ue) tPA es eee July 1, 1954 
ARD SPENCER CHURCHILL........ Dec. 29, 1941 || The Hon. Rocu Prnarp?.......... July 1, 1954 


( 


; 1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their 
bene sworn in. 2 Ranks as a member of the. Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of 
anada. 


ras 
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6.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1936-54 


Nore.—Similar information for the Ist: to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confedera- 
tion to 1917 is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46, and that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 


edition, p. 53. 


— 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Seaei Date of Date of Days of| Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament eg aa Opening Prorogation | Session | House of | Dissolution, and Length 
Commons 3 EE eo ae Parliament! 2 
ist | Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936] 139 gt 
2nd Jan. 14, 1987} Apr. 10, 1937 87 62 Oct. 14, 19353 
18th Parli t. 3rd Jan. 27, 1988 | July 1, 1988 156 102 Nov. 9, 19354 
sy eae mata 4th | Jan. 12, 1939 | June 3, 1989] 148 103 Jan. 25, 19405 
5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 18, 1939 7 6 4y.,2m., 16d. 
6th Jan. 25, 1940 | Jan. 25, 1940 1 1 
Ist May 16, 1940 | Nov. 5, 1940 174 61 
2nd Nov. 7, 1940 | Jan. 21, 1942 He a sie ay pe | 
3rd Jan. 22, 1942:| Jan. 27, 19438 3 2 pr 9404 | 
19th Parliament’.)| 4th | Jan. 28, 1943 | Jan. 26, 1944 | 364 120 |( Apr. 16, 19455 
5th Jan. 27, 1944 | Jan. 31, 1945 371 136 Diye 
6th Mar. 19, 1945 | Apr. 16, 1945 29 19 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
2nd Mar. 14, 1946 | Aug. 31, 1946 171 118 June 11, 19453 
20th Parliament.. 3rd Jan. 30, 1947 | July 17, 1947 169 115 Aug. 9, 19454 | 
4th Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948 209 119 Apr. © 30, 19495 
5th Jan. 26, 1949 | Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 3y.,0 ms, sods | 
ey See i), core ees 10, a sh 64 
2n eb. 16, 1950 | June 30, 1950 90 
, y June 27, 19493 
3rd Aug. 29, 1950 | Jan. 29, 1951 154 17 
21st Parliament.)/ 4th | Jan. 30, 1951 | Oct. 9, 1951] 253 105 jf fue sce 
5th Oct. 9, 1951} Dec. 29, 1951 82 56 3 9 m., 20d. | 
6th | Feb. 28, 1952 | Nov. 20, 1952 | 267 87 Ys | 
7th Nov. 20, 1952 | May 15, 1953 176 108 | 
22nd Parliament.| ist | Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954| 226 139 a | om oe Re F rile come it eee 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for eel Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia-| 
ment in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election) 
writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general! 
election. 4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 During the war years) 


Parliament was kept in almost continuous session. When _prorogation took place it was followed immed: | 
iately by a new session. During long adjournments provision was made whereby the Speaker could re: 
convene Parliament before the date previously set for reassembly. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature | 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada, con- 
sisting of the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons, | 
Bills may originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of) 
Sect. 53 of the British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for 
the appropriation of any part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax oO 
impost shall originate in the House of Commons. Bills must pass both Housel| 
and receive Royal Assent before becoming law. In practice, most Public Bills 
originate in the House of Commons, although there has been a marked increas¢ 
recently in the introduction of Public Bills in the Senate. Private Bills usually 


originate in the Senate. (See Chap. X XIX for current legislation.) | 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867-1952, the a | 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following matters: the amend: | 
ment of the Constitution of Canada subject to certain exceptions; the public debi 
and property; the regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance | | 


} 
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the raising of money by any mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on 
the public credit; postal service; the Census and statistics; militia, military and 
naval service, and defence; the fixing of and providing for the salaries and allowances 
of civil and other officers of the Government of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses, 
and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; quarantine and the establishment and 
maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and inland fisheries; ferries between a 
province and any British or foreign country or between two provinces; currency 
and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper money; savings 
banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory notes; interest; 
legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and discovery; 
copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, 
maintenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are 
expressly excepted in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the provinces. 


In addition, under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in 
relation to agriculture and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures, 
although federal legislation is paramount in the event of conflict. By the British 
North America Act, 1951 (14-15 Geo. VI, c. 32), it was declared that the Parliament 
of Canada might make laws in relation to old age pensions in Canada, but no such 
law shall affect the operation of any provincial laws in relation to old age pensions. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the 
Senate, through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, 


_ now has 102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the 


| 


Se 


| 


admission of Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation 


_ in the Senate is traced in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 47-49, and is summarized by 


provinces in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation 


i 1915- | 1949- 
Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 1882 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1954 

Oe er ee eee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
I Alea 4 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Atlantic Provinces............ 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
PNOMRISCOUIA. = oo. 6h eee le cle 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
ew Brunswick............. 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
-Prince Edward Island....... ae ae aa 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Newfoundland............... oe + one af we i ots a 6 
Western Provinces............. 2 5 6 8 ie eae aa ms Ss ee? a ay 
CN ERIE sites nem 2 2 2 8 3 4 4 4 6 6 
British Columbia........... “Ag 3 8 3 3 3 3 3 6 6 
Saskatchewan............... 2 2 ‘ { 4 6 6 
A Sees ae 9 4 6 6 
WOURIS oh oS os co ecw ses 72 74 77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 
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eS 8 SE Se nee en eee 


8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at July 15, 1954 


SSOGUICOM ce cease nie ore Le Mletgns fhe ta, agate aa 


The Hon. WisHART McLeA RospERTSON 


Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of Parliaments. Lustis CLARE MoYER 


Leader of the Government 


Leader of the Opposition 


eee eereer ee oe eee er ee eee e 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. 
Honourable’’.) 


e 


ececeeceeecerer ere eo eee oer o 


The Hon. Witt1am Ross MacpoNaLD 
The Hon. Joun THomas Hato 


All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘The 


SS 58586860808080 ea 


Province and 
Name of Senator 


Newfoundland— 

(5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
Barrp, ALEXANDER BoypD....... 
PrErren, UAV SR owaiclaceaste chooks 
PRATT, CALVEREICL nes ee 
BASHAM MiIcHAnESG: ne pte es 


Prince Edward Island— 
(3 Senators—1 vacancy) 
McIntyre, JAMES PETER........ 
Sn THomas VINCENT, 


Nova Scotia— 
(7 Senators—3 vacancies) 
QUINN, FELix PATRICK.......... 
Rozsertson, WisHART McL#&a.... 
KINuEY, JOHN JAMES............ 
McDonatp, JoHN ALEXANDER.. 
CoMEAU, JOSEPH WILLIE......... 
Isnor, GorDoN B 


eee eee oerecoesoe 


New Brunswick— 
(6 Senators—4 vacancies) 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH....... 


BURCHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL.... 
Frercusson, Murer McQuEEN. 
Lrcer, AUREL D 


Quebec— 
(19 Senators—5 vacancies) 
FAY MOND SONAR isi: cory ci cre ces 
Hucsssen, ADRIAN KNAatTCH- 


Howarp, CHARLES BENJAMIN... 
BEAUREGARD, HLm............. 


CC 


DuTREMBLAY, PAMPHILE REAL. 
BovucHarp, TELESPHORE DAMIEN 
VAT GT WAI MAND ot. arts We viousctisee 
VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE......... 
INTCOnNIACOBE tose to seer dolce on 


Joporin, MARIANA BEAUCHAMP... 
TREMBLAY, LEONARD D.S...... 
FOURNIER, SARTO...........20-- 


P.O. Address 


Curling 


Mount Stewart 
Montague 


Charlottetown _ 


Truro 
Lunenburg 
Halifax 
Comeauville 
Halifax 

Milford Station 


Bathurst 
Saint John 
Grand Falls 
South Nelson 
Fredericton 
Grande Digue 


Montreal 


Montreal 
L’Islet 
Sherbrooke 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Outremont 
Montreal 

St. Hyacinthe 
Montreal 
Lévis 
Sherbrooke 
Longueuil 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Frelighsburg 
Montreal 

St. Malachi 
Montreal 


Province and 


Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Ontario— 
(22 Senators—2 vacancies) 

Harpy, ARTHUR CHARLES...... Brockville 
McGuire, WILLIAM HENRY..... Toronto 
Witson, CaIRINE REAY......... Ottawa 
Fauuis, IvA CAMPBELL.........-. Peterborough 
LAMBERT, NORMAN PUaTT....... Ottawa 
HAYDEN, SALTER ADRIAN....... Toronto 
Paterson, Norman McLeop Fort William 
Durrvs, JOSEPH JAMES.......... Peterborough 
Ever, Wiu1amM DavuM......... Kitchener 
Davies, Wint1AM RUPERT...... Toronto 
CAMPBELL, GORDON PETER...... Toronto 
TAYLOR, WILLIAM HORACE....... Brantford 
BisHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE....| Ottawa 


Rogrsuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH.| Toronto 


Hurtvusisez, JoSePH RAOvUL...... Sudbury 
FARQUHAR, THOMAS...........- Little Current 
Fraser, WinLIAM ALEXANDER....| Trenton 
GOLDING, WILLIAM HENRY...... Seaforth 
Wooprow, ALLAN L............ Toronto 
Bravetts, JAMES A............. Cochrane 
GONNOLLY COHN Jos cee eae Ottawa 
Macponaup, WiLL1AM Ross...... Brantford 
Manitoba— 
(4 Senators—2 vacancies) 
Hara, JOHN THOMAS............ Winnipeg 
Beausien, ARTHUR LUCIEN..... St. Jean Baptiste 
CRERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER...| Winnipeg 


Howbven, JoHN PoWER......... Norwood Grove 


Saskatchewan— 
(6 Senators) 


CALDER, JAMES ALEXANDER...... Regina 
Marcotte, ARTHUR...........-. Ponteix 
Horner, RatpH ByRon........ Blaine Lake 
ASELTINE, WALTER MORLEY...... Rosetown 
STEVENSON, JOHN JAMES........ Prince Albert 
WOOD Ss DRHOMAS E20, as eesoe eae Regina 
Alberta— 
(5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
Bats, ARISTIDES ssc eee Edmonton 
GERSsHAW, FRep WILLIAM....... Medicine Hat 
Ross, GtorGe HENRY.......... Calgary 
MacKinnon, James ANGUS..... Edmonton 
STAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY......... Bruce 
British Columbia— 
(6 Senators) 
Kine, JAMES HoRACE........... Vancouver 


FArRIs, JOHN WALLACE DE BequsE} Vancouver 


TURGEON, JAMES GRAY......... Vancouver 
McKeen, STanteY STEWART Vancouver 

FRED INOMASs 5 rea ee eeterter New Wostminstell 
Hopans NANG Yai) poet eeoas Victoria 


eee aren 


aa 
J 
+ 
he: 
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- The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867, provided 
that, in respect of representation in the House of Commons, the Province of Quebec 
should have the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned 
to each of the other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same 
proportion to the number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the 
number of the population of Quebec. This Act also provided that, on the completion 
of a census of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of 
the several provinces should be readjusted from time to time provided the propor- 


_tionate representation of the provinces as prescribed by the Act was not thereby 


disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that 
the effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representa- 
tion had not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces 
according to population had not been maintained and that a more equitable appor- 


: tionment of members to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments 


were made on the basis of the population of all the provinces taken as a whole. 


Accordingly, the Act was amended in 1946 to provide a new rule to regulate repre- 


sentation in the House of Commons. Generally speaking, representation was 


| fixed as follows:— 


The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the 
total population of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the 
population of each province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, 
was effective in the general election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census, it was apparent that, as a result of 
a wartime shift of population, a substantial reduction in the representation of the 
Province of Saskatchewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representa- 
tion. Accordingly, in an effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial repre- 
sentation from one census to another, the British North America Act was again 


_ amended to provide representation on the following basis:— 


‘Sect. 51.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, the number of members of the 
House of Commons shall be two hundred and sixty-three and the representation of the 
provinces therein shall forthwith upon the coming into force of this section and there- 
after on the completion of each decennial census be readjusted by such authority, in 
such manner, and from such time as the Parliament of Canada from time to time pro- 
vides, subject and according to the following rules:— 


‘1. There shall be assigned to each of the provinces a number of members 
computed by dividing the total population of the provinces by two hundred and 
sixty-one and by dividing the population of each province by the quotient so ob- 
tained, disregarding, except ‘as hereinafter in this section provided, the remainder, 
if any, after the said process of division. 


“9. If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to 
rule one is less than two hundred and sixty-one, additional members shall be 
assigned to the provinces (one to a province) having remainders in the computation 
under rule one commencing with the province having the largest remainder and 
continuing with the other provinces in the order of the magnitude of their respective 
remainders until the total number of members assigned is two hundred and sixty-one. 


“3. Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a com- 
putation under rules one and two, the number of members to be assigned to a 
province is less than the number of senators representing the said province, rules 
one and two shall cease to apply in respect of the said province, and there shall be 
assigned to the said province a number of members equal to the said number of 
senators. 
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‘4. In the event that rules one and two cease to apply in respect of a province ~ 
then, for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to the 
provinces in respect of which rules one and two continue to apply, the total popula- 
tion of the provinces shall be reduced by the number of the population of the 
province in respect of which rules one and two have ceased to apply and the 
number two hundred and sixty-one shall be reduced by the number of members 
assigned to such province pursuant to rule three. 


“5. On any such readjustment the number of members for any province shall 
not be reduced by more than fifteen per cent below the representation to which 
such province was entitled under rules one to four of this subsection at the last 
preceding readjustment of the representation of that province, and there shall be 
no reduction in the representation of any province as a result of which that province 
would have a smaller number of members than any other province that according 
to the results of the then last decennial census did not have a larger population; 
but for the purposes of any subsequent readjustment of representation under this 
section any increase in the number of members of the House of Commons resulting 
from the application of this rule shall not be included in the divisor mentioned in 
rules one to four of this subsection. 


“6, Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then 
existing Parliament. 


‘““(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by chapter forty-one of the Statutes of | 
Canada, 1901, shall be entitled to one member, and such other part of Canada not 
comprised within a province as may from time to time be defined by the Parliament 
of Canada shall be entitled to one member.”’ (R.S.C. 1952, c. 304.) 

The principal effect of these new rules is that the representation of any province 
shall not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however 
to the qualification that the rule shall not work out in such manner that the repre- 
sentation of a province with a smaller population shall be greater than any province 
with a larger population. 


Subsequently, Parliament enacted a measure, ‘‘An Act to readjust the Repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons, 1952” (I Eliz. II, c. 48), effective in the general 
election of 1953, which provided that representation in the House of Commons 
shall be on the following basis:— | 

“Sect. 2.—Highty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the 
Province of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province 
of Nova Scotia, ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of 
Manitoba, twenty-two for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of — | 
Prince Edward Island, seventeen for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the — 
Province of Alberta, seven for the Province of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon 


Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest Territories, thus making 
a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.”’ | 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 22 general 
elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Federal General 
Elections, 1867-1953 


Pravin: 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 | 1925 | 1985 
or Territory | 1867 | 1872 | yg7g | 1882 | 490) | y900 | 1904 | 1911 | 1991 a Be 
MakoMotes deel a s2| ss} ss} 92] 92] 92] 86] 86| 82] 82] go] 93). 85 
Qriebane ces: cat 6| 65] 65| 65| 65| 65| 65| 65] 651 65| 651 731 75 
Nova Scotia... 19|° 21 | Ot). -onl “on Sond” “Ye | et Je ie bee ge 
New Brunswick..|. 15| 16] 16] 16] 16| 14] 13! 13] 11] 111 401 10} 10 © 
Manitoba........  Heithe Lig 4 5 5 7| 10} 10} 15] 47) 171) 16] 14 9m 
British Columbia] ... 6 6 6 6 6 i 7 13 14 16 18 22 
Pap sisiand oo.” Shr el 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan.. ae nes ies on 4 4 10 10 16 21 21 20 17 
Alberta......00.) fy 7/ 42| 16| 17} 171 17mm 
KONG eee 1 @ 
ery Horm Pr Me hen ting eS tif SRT ncaa cheat Ae eee 1{ ia 
Newfoundland...| ... ae a Lee ei ee re Ra wae aha re 7 7a 
Totals....... 1811 200! 206! 211 | 215] 213 2141 221! 2351 2451 2451 262! 265 
Ss Ce 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-Second General 
Election, Aug. 10, 1953, and Revised to July 15, 1954. 


oo BTA ae Regt BRIO RRR Beak SIP Rea ea 


Clerk of the House of Commons 
Leader of the Opposition 


CROW Pet ae Sse) Cm Ser er er Saar ec 


The Hon. L. Rens BEAUDOIN 
Lron J. RAYMOND 
The Hon. Grorce A. Drew 


Nore.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 12, p. 70. The leaders of the political parties 
For Parliamentary Assistants, see p. 56. This information, except the 


are indicated by asterisks (*). 
population of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa. 
Lib. = Liberal: 
Federation; 8.C.=Social Credit; L 


are unofficial: 


Party affiliations 


Pp: re = Progressive Conservative; C.C.F.=Co-operative Commonwealth 


— 


.-Lab.= Liberal-Labour; Ind. = Independent. 


: Popu- 
ae lation, 
Electoral District Census 
1951 
No. 
Newfoundland— 
(7 members) 
Bonavista- 
Twillingate........ 45,319 
Burin-Burgeo....... 43 , 043 
Grand Falls - White 
Bay - Labrador... 59, 128 
Humber-St. George’s 52,142 
St. John’s Hast...... 55,116 
St. John’s West..... 56,338 
Trinity-Conception..| 50,330 
(4 members) 
CUE SS ea 17, 943 
MEEATICG) 0.5 «bs cdc ove 0 Staton 
BOHCCNS isi... se ee cee 42,751 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 
_ Guysborough...... 26,216 
Cape Breton North 
and Victoria....... 42,337 
Cape Breton South..| 82,859 
Colchester-Hants...| 54,893 
Cumberland........ 39,655 
Digby-Annapolis- 

BIE etete sche nica 3.0.0 66,510 
AX os os o's ves 162,217 
Inverness-Richmond| 32,500 
BON de. oe. anne 44,002 
Queens-Lunenburg...| 45,800 
Shelburne- 

Yarmouth-Clare...| 45,595 
New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 
aoharlotte........... 25, 136 
eestor SP 57,489 
OC See 26,767 
a ...| 42,994 
Restigouche- 
Biadaweska A eee 70,541 
Bales 35, 673 
‘Saint i ohn-Albert....} 84,407 
Victoria-Carleton.. | 40,810 
estmorland....... 80,012 
ork-Sunbury...... 51,868 


4 


Voters 


on 
List 


10,514 
19, 670 


25, 285 


15, 164 


23, 593 
45, 632 
32,815 
23,839 


38 , 432 
98, 208 


20,149 
27,185 
29,397 


26, 422 


15,177 
27,699 
13,451 
22,182 


34,141 
21,928 
53,055 
22,661 
46,768 
30,595 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


12, 738 
12,593 


18, 889 
16, 297 
19,757 


19,177 
12,317 


9,175 
16,879 


40, 508 


10,330 


15,861 
30,798 
26,033 
17, 223 


31,980 
124,773 


14, 438 
21,092 
23 , 262 


19,065 


11,869 
23,336 
10,758 
16,789 


26,815 
17,897 
38,579 
17, 295 
37,406 
24, 646 


10,072 
11,017 


13, 653 
12,526 
8,310 


9,965 
8,814 


4,750 
8,782 
(20, 301 
10,086 


6, 884 


9,535 
14,971 
12, 660 

8, 860 


16, 422 
re 587 
34, 222 
9,033 
10, 626 
13,053 


11,556 


6,155 
13,330 
7,039 
10, 666 


13, 266 
9,725 
18,881 
8,445 
20, 160 
12,888 


Name of Member 


Hon. J. W. PickERs- 


P.O. Address 


Ottawa, Ont.... 
Stplonnsses... 


i, BATTEN. ......:. Corner Brook 
A. MacPHERSON 

IW RASH Recage easis ce bs JON S —.. er 
Sec oO Waites. rare StavOlnes.. <.c. 
a Pe STICKsA: 21862. Bay Roberts... 
T. J. KicKHAM...... SOUnISaE eae 
J. W. MacNaveut..|Summerville... 
N. A. Marueson....|Charlottetown.. 
J. A. MacLean..... Beaton’s Mills. . 
Aiea Bee 2G accel a ery ee Antigonish...... 
W. M. Bucuanan...| North Sydney... 
CS AGUAS: seve shoe ere Glace Bay...... 
Gee ORD wae sacs NUE steve ee 
FAME ERO RB eradicate Ambherst....... 
G. C. Now.an..... Wolfville....... 
Jip. DICKY @ 2.92 |baiiaxe 1540) 
S.R. Barcom.2 322. Haltiaxecorsse. 
A. J. MacHacuen...|Inverness....... 
H. B. McCuttoc#..| New Glasgow. . 
Hon. R. H. WINTERS Ottawa, Ont.... 
HA Se ICES TR Kao, a Yarmouth...... 
A. W. STUART....... St. Andrews.... 
H. RopicHavp...... Caraquet....... 
Haid. MICHAUD: 2 san Buctouche...... 
G. R. McWiu1aM...| Neweastle...... 
J. G. BoucHER..... Edmundston 
Ac die BROOKS a see MUBSEXK ion es 
Sait) Lol BA ai of a ee pay Saint John...... 
G. W. Montcomery|Woodstock..... 
Ie Ja NioRP Hy ates Moncton........ 
Hon. M. F. Greaa.!Ottawa, Ont.... 


Party 
Affili- 
ation 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-Second General 
Election, Aug. 10, 1953, and Revised to July 15, 1954—continued. 


Province 


and 
Electoral District 


Popu- 
lation, 
Census 

1951 


Quebec— 
(75 members) 
Argenteuil - Deux - 
Montagnes......... 
BGaCee aise easter 
Beauharnois- 
Dalabernyruccmncse 
Bellechasse......... 
Berthier-Maskinongé- 
Delanaudiére...... 
Bonaventure........ 
Brome-Missisquoi... 
Chambly-Rouville.. 
Champlameeeeenee 


Chapleatuernn cee 
Charlevotxes se eee 
Chateauguay-Hunt- 
ingdon-Laprairie... 
Chicoupimie eases 
Compton-Frontenac. 
Dorchester......... 
Drummond- 
Artiabaskas asses 
Gasper cy oes 


Gatineau 
(ates oe ae 
Tles-de-la~Madeleine. 
Joliette - L’Assomp- 

_tion - Montcalm... 

Kamouraska........ 
Palbelleyy.cee ct ceeceas 


ongueuil ee eeaene 
ot bintereaente.. ae 
Matapédia-Matane. . 
Meéganticn oars. 
Montmagny-L Islet. 
Nicolet- Yamaska.. 
Pontiac- 
Témiscamingue.... 
Portneutet pense 


Quebec West........ 
Quebec South....... 
Quebec-Montmorency 
Richelieu- Verchéres. 
Richmond-Wolfe.... 
Igwbeaverteliates | GN Be 
VODEIVa leer ete 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot 
St. Jean - Iberville - 
Napierville........ 
St. Maurice-Lafléche 


Shefford. . A art arene a 


46,920 
54, 662 


46,311 
31,076 


44,292 
41,121 
38, 082 
34,522 
51,190 


53,951 
42,851 


44,343 
58, 043 
42,428 
36, 807 


77,479 
56,050 


42,467 
64, 264 
9,999 


76,957 
34,521 
42,701 
36,022 


57,861 
41,279 
60,437 
36,419 
60, 663 
56,873 
37,972 
44,248 


41,899 
44,351 
79,177 


54, 726 
52, 834 
72, 659 
44,386 
52,830 
61,776 
45,984 
55, 430 


49, 459 
68, 606 


27,933 
27,519 


27,672 
16, 287 


24, 436 
20,463 
22,137 
21,068 
28,577 


30, 284 
22,338 


24, 468 
29, 823 
21, 648 
18, 625 


40,610 
30, 296 


23, 500 
37, 626 
4,903 


42,749 
18, 292 
22,298 
17,785 


28,019 
24,095 
38, 958 
18,590 
29,546 
29, 239 
20,151 
24,357 


21,281 
4,959 
7,504 


31, 222 
30,959 
39,793 
28,275 
28,114 
31, 647 
21,142 
31,649 


27,829 
38,571 


23,938 
“30,048 
34, 613 
22,363 
27,194 


Votes 
Total | Polled Party 
Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Polled | Mem- ation 
ber 
No. No. 
19D MSQR 134283 tiles VALOIS. cote eine Lachute........ Lib. 
22; 950 al 1d, O16 Se OUDING cen ain sem St. Martin de 
Beauce....... nd. 
19,035 | 14,269 |R. CaucHon........ Valleyfield..... Lib. 
TQ Oe (als allie= ee eIOAR DM cinaeee Quebec......... Lib. 
19,062 | 10,709 |J. LANGLOIS......... SUSUSbINe eee Lib. 
15, 848 9,177 |B. ARSENAULT...... Bonaventure Lib. 
14, 920 9),,362"J.-L. DESLIBRES: 2.2 |\OUttONe:. wee ee Lib. 
15,013 9,824 |Hon. R. Prnagp....|Montreal....... Lib. 
22,966 | 14,420 |I. RocHerort....... Cap de la 
Madeleine..... Lib. ' 
PLATA || sees" De GCxciaito ses 5 aa5 ewe AMOSseten eee Lib. 
18,179 | 10,742 |A. Matrars......... Sillery..... ee ibe 
185295 pl 104". BoucHmr: 7.50.- Laprairie....... Lib. 
24,635 | 16,046 |P.-E. GaGnon...... Bagotville...... Ind. 
17,255 | 10,865 |J.-A. BLuancHetts...|Chartierville. ..|Lib. 
155695) wetoe | Re PERRON ee o: Sillery sia ae P.C. 
29,430 | 15,870 |A. CLoutmr........ Drummondville} Lib. 
23,359 | 12,058 |L. LANGLOIS........ Ste. Anne des 
Monts. eee Lib. 
16503885) 109759) --C2INADONE. a. Maniwaki...... Lib. 
29-401 24. 785) lA CAR ONG eet easter Lu a eee Lib. 
4,300 2,387 |C.-A. CANNON...... Q@uebecit eee Lib. 
22,908 | 18,149 |M. Breron......... OWMECLLCL Aan ae Lib. 
11,951 6060. WAL sIMEASSIt fee oti): Quebec......... Lib. 
18679 Os ob0nt GaAROY sa.nivelen, seek Mont Laurier...|Lib. 
15,549 | 8,697 |A. GAUTHIER....... St. Joseph 
di Alma cca Lib. 
222314 11 Spd Hs GIRARDSo anes Jonquiére....... Ind. 
19,474 | 13,897 |M. BourGet........ auzon secs Lib. 
25,078 | 16,688 |A. VINCENT......... Montreal....... Lib. 
16,088 | 9,047 |Hon. H. Lapointe. ./Ottawa, Ont Lib. 
23,673 | 12,689 |L. THIBAULT........ Matane® se. can Lib. 
22,588 | 13,951 |J. LAFONTAINE...... Thetford Mines. | Lib. 
15,137 | 10,121 |Hon. J. Lzesace..... Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
19,383 9,483 |M. BorSveRT........ Quebecs>. «. sce Lib. 
15,581 | 9,041 |H. Prouproot...... Fort Coulonge. .| Lib. 
18,332. | 12,701 |\P. GAUTHIER. .... 2. Deschambault. .| Lib. 
33,296 | 25,945 |Rt. Hon. L. S. Sr. . 
LAUREND* see Ottawa, Ont Lib. | 
23,259 | 8,464 JJ. W. Durresne..../Quebec......... iene i 
25,588 | 18,950 |Hon. C. G. Powrr..|Quebec......... Lib. 
30,625 | 18,029 |W. LaCrorx........ Quebec...) .. Lib. | 
19,156.) 15,406 |L. Carpin.......... Sorel otienor Lib. ) 
20,564 | 13,006 |E.-O. GInGRAS..... Marbleton...... Lib. | 
24,087 | ~ 8,554 |G. LeGarhm, ....... Rimouski...... Lib. 
17,385 | ‘8,646 |G. VILLENEUVE..... Mistassini...... Lib. 
Acclamation |J. FoNTAINE........ St. Hyacinthe../Lib. 
18,508 | 16,088 |Hon. A. Cors....... Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
29,221 | 18,662 |J.-A. RIcHARD...... Shawinigan 
alist soe Lib.” 
15, 679 7,815 |L. BrIsson......... Quebectort ae Lib. 
22,858 | 15,409 |M. Borvin.......... Granbyaecoesoe Lib. 
24,211 | 15,827 |M. GINGUES........ Sherbrooke..... Lib. 
16,927 | 10,034 |L.-E. Roperce..... Rock Island....|Lib. 
18,708 | 10,675 |J.-F. Pouuior....... Riviére-du- 
OUD INS... wees ar 


1 Died Dec. 16, 1953; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polied, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-Second Generai 
Election, Aug. 10, 1953, and Revised to July 15, 1954—continued. 


: Popu- Votes 
Province fakes Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and __ Cencie on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address A ffili- 
Electoral District 1951 List. | Polled eet ation 
er 
No. No. No. No. 

Quebec—concluded 
Terrebonne......... 68,087 | 40,035 Acclamation |L. BeRTRAND....... Ste. Thérése....|Lib. 
Three Rivers....... 57,104 | 34,080 | 29,714 | 15,556 |L. Batcer.......... Three Rivers...|P.C. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges | 26,611 | 16,790 | 10,839 | 8,463 |L.-R. Beauporn....|Hudson......... Lib. 
Villeneuve.......... 69,004 | 34,910 | 23,289 | 14,851 |A. Dumas.......... Malartic........ Lib. 

Island of Montreal 

and Ile Jesus— 

“CURL Gee 50,577 | 26,270 | 16,553 | 12,493 |L. D. Crestouu....|/Montreal....... Lib. 

Mollard=...... 6s... 55,056 | 37,750 | 23,608 | 14,964 |G. Rouneav........ Montreal....... Lib. 

Hochelaga......... 69,209 | 43,080 | 26,002 | 19,467 |R. Eupss.......... Montreal....... Lib. 
- Jacques Cartier - \ 

Wasaller co os. 72,609 | 50,195 | 33,575 | 19,678 |E. Lepuc........... Lachine........ Lib. 
Lafontaine......... 53,720 | 35,394 | 20,695 | 15,285 |J.-G. Ratenuz...... Montreal....... Lib. 
Paariens. ck sas. : 50,244 | 31,993 | 18,295 | 12,648 |J.-E. Lerrancois...|Montreal....... Lib. 
| LGA |S ae ea 69,044 | 44,336 | 27,691 | 19,337 |L. Demers......... St. Laurent..... Lib. 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont. .... 5. 74,146 | 48,424 | 29,658 | 12,266 |J. P. DescHatetets.|Montreal....... Lib. 
NOG) 77,934 | 47,153 | 28,637 | 17,479 |M. Mongrts........ Pointe-aux- 

Trembles...... Lib. 
Mount Royal...... 77,394 | 52,067 | 28,166 | 17,183 |A. A. MacnauaHron|Montreal....... Lib. 
Notre - Dame - de - 

(CHENG SY Sa 77,886 | 54,200 | 33,767 | 16,690 |W. M. Hammron....|Montreal....... PC: 
Outremont - St. - 

25h) La 56,397 | 33,3889 | 17,004 | 11,536 |R. Bouraquz........ Outremont..... Lib. 
Papineau........... 69,565 | 46,149 | 27,288 | 10,387 |A. Mpunier........ Montreal....... Lib. 
Pe ATiNe ets 45,119 | 26,451 | 18,719 | 15,519 |T. P. Huaty...... ..|Montreal....... Lib. 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount.......] 63,883 | 41,960 | 25,644 | 14,441 |Hon. D.C. Asporr'. Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
PDO ISS ois cis scone 67,993 | 42,835 | 24,626 | 17,359 |A. Dmnis........... Montreal....... Lib. 
eG ELONTI «... «ccs sss 63,612 | 37,998 | 24,036 | 15,046 |J.-A. Bonnmr...... Montreal....... Lib. 
St. Jacques........ 72,417 | 47,540 | 23,892 | 15,443 |R. Beaupry........ Montreal....... Lib. 
St. Lawrence - St. 

SROOEDOi est ccs. 47,305 | 32,032 | 14,854 | 9,082 |Hon. B. Craxron...|Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
Ste. Marie......... 66,517 | 39,048 | 22,531 | 16,288 |H. Durpuis......... Montreal....... Lib. 
Gch eae 77,448 | 48,147 | 30,051 | 20,281 |P.-E. Cérm2......... Verdimesf... Lib. 

Ontario— 

(85 members) 

_ Algoma East........ 33,818 | 16,861 | 11,473 7,494 |Hon. L. B. Pearson|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Algoma West...’....| 51,988 | 31,094 | 20,677 | 10,461 |G. E. Nrxon........ Sault Ste. Marie] Lib. 
Bsrantiord.... +... 50,702 | 30,875 | 21,700 | 9,576 |J. E. Brown....... Brantford...... Lib. 
Brant-Haldimand...| 46,293 | 27,540 | 20,934 | 10,059 |J. A. CHARLTON..... Wari suey ee ene PCs 
Loh Ok 28,205 | 17,735 | 14,030 | 7,132 |A. E. Rosinson....|Kincardine..... PIC: 
Marleton............ 71,974 | 48,372 | 37,038 | 20,137 |Hon. G. A. Drew*.|/Ottawa......... Pace 
Mochrane........... 39,255 | 20,290 | 14,474 | 6,667 |J. A. A. Hapen..... Kapuskasing... .|Lib. 
Dufferin-Simcoe....| 41,350 | 22,905 | 16,497 9,248 |Hon. W. E. Rows. .| Newton 

Robinson...... PC: 
Seerham............ 30,115 | 19,3867 | 14,594 | 6,684 |J. M. Jamems......... Bowmanville. ..|Lib. 

55,518 | 32,518 | 23,433 | 12,482 |C. D. Coyum?....... Straffordville...|P.C. 
Hissex Fiast.......... 80,086 | 47,992 | 30,332 | 19,946 |Hon. P. Martin....|/Ottawa......... Lib. 
Essex South......... 45,568 | 26,324-} 18,207 | 10,620 |S. M. Cuark........ Harrowae oo. ce Lib 
Essex West......... 90,240 | 54,380 | 29,422 | 15,199 |D. Brown......... Wind Soriese Lib. 

- Fort William....... 45,675 | 27,311 | 20,016 | 10,402 |D. McIvor......... Fort William. ..|Lib. 
Glengarry-Prescott..| 43,278 | 24,232 | 19,551 | 7,800 |R. BRUNEAU....... Hawkesbury. ..|Lib. 
Grenville-Dundas...| 32,863 | 21,348 | 13,911 | 8,875 |A. C. CassenMaN...|Prescott........ iP Oy 
Grey-Bruce......... 35,430 | 22,219 | 15,614 | 9,236 |Hon. W. E. Harris.|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Grey North........ 36,636 | 23,343 | 17,570 | 8,368 |C. E. Bennert..... Meaford........ Lib. 
Mtnon-............ 44,003 | 28,882 | 20,680 | 9,914 |SyBr, BENNETT..... Georgetown. .../P.C. 
Hamilton East...... OS 280 c 40, o0(elecOplSlalell 62201 Len RROSS: fe ike fol ok Hamilton....... Lib. 

_ Hamilton South....| 73,049 | 47,797 | 30,568 | 12,296 |R. E. Rernxe...... Hamilton....... Lib. 

_ Hamilton West..... 72,555 | 45,262 | 27,879 | 13,016 |Exnen L. Farr- 

| CLOUGH Ss. ocmice ae Hamilton: 00. P.C 
Hastings-Frontenac.| 43,771 | 26,437 18,850 | 11,084 |G. S. Wurre........ Madoc aston C 
Hastings South..... 55,640 | 33,882 | 26,262 | 13,170 |F. S. Fotuwet..... Belleville....... Lib 
oo 43,497 | 26,133 | 21,331 ! 11,045 'E. Carpirr......... Brussels........ ECs 


1 Accepted an office of emolument under the Crown effective July 1, 1954; seat vacant at July 15, 1954. 
2 Accepted an office of emolument under the Crown effective Jan. 1, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 
§ Died Jan. 19, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-Second Generai 
Election, Aug. 10, 1953, and Revised to July 15, 1954— continued. 


Popu- 


E roves lation, 

Electoral District ee 

No. 
Ontario—concluded 

Kenora-Rainy River| 55,008 
Kentsee nos oes ss tet 63,174 
KangstOnen cee cea 55, 644 
Lambton-Kent...... 38, 640 
Lambton West...... 53, 993 
Danark erence eee coe 35,601 
Deeds atsneciest sesane 38,831 
DAnCOM eee els Sexes 89,366 
EionGOn ers ce ate ceeice 72,396 
Middlesex East..... 57,341 
Middlesex West..... 32,402 
Niagara Falls....... 57,808 
Nickel Belt......... 39, 148 
INipissinga eee 48,120 
INGriclieyt sree 42,708 
Northumberland....| 33,482 
(OntariOverc eee 78,231 
Ottawa East........ 56,121 
Ottawa West........ 74,867 
Oxfordteen cate. 58,818 
Parry Sound- 

Muskolkas.. cease. 51, 686 
Peeleaet. ces 55, 673 
Perthvres. cnet 51,022 
Peterborough....... 53, 123 
Port Arthurs... nse 66, 994 
Prince Edward- 

(uennOxXarcwie. clears ole 
Renfrew North..... 37,188 
Renfrew South...... 31,624 
Russell ee ye aca 56,951 
Simcoe East........ 46,769 
Simcoe North.......| 33,762 
Stormontes os eee. 48,458 
Sud burvescacce vce 58,276 
Timiskaming....... 49,658 
BMiMMMinseee een ee 45,924 
Victoriancnsn tenses 43, 654 


Waterloo North..... 
Waterloo South..... 
Welland ne he anes 
Wellington-Huron... 
Wellington South.... 


Wentworth......... 51,990 
Work Centre™ son. 66,505 
RAOrk Hast ienace 65, 169 
York-Humber...... 63, 279 
Mork Nortae sce 51,059 
York-Scarborough..| 72,117 
NOrkSoubline sess 90, 454 
RY Or KuVVestansecienen 64,891 
City of Toronto— 
Broad VICW....0. +. 0 59,676 
Danforth... gene 71,895 
Davenport......... 60, 228 
Helintone case 72, 208 
Greenwood........ 57,876 
pig heear kere 58,009 
Parkdales 2s. 57,079 
Rosedale. ese .. se. 56,341 
Stbauls.cece ain 61,486 
Spadinasc...s. acces 85,479 
ALTINIGY sete ceertie cere 62,871 


Voters 


on 
List 


No. 


29,309 
37,329 
34,349 
23,098 
33,522 
22,273 
24,830 
57,301 
48, 202 
36,291 
19,815 
38,927 
22,796 
27,298 
23, 666 
21,607 
50,149 


35, 781 - 


49, 246 
35,547 


31,680 
38,786 
32,707 
33,447 
35,410 


19,131 
20,907 
19,093 
33, 169 
27,459 
22,690 
27,587 
31,914 
25, 654 
23, 103 
28,352 
50,457 
30,374 
40,393 
18,724 
27,196 
35,010 
53,779 


45,061 
44,859 
33,501 
55,811 
62, 202 
48,605 


39, 136 
51, 736 
38,035 
51, 266 
38,351 
38, 281 
36,847 
36,181 
42,516 
52,220 
34,778 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


No. 


20,230 
26,356 
27,474 
16, 802 
22, 283 
15, 926 
20,046 
37,338 
31,978 
24,364 
14,933 
22,729 
15, 244 
19,834 
16, 223 
17,792 
30,033 
26,919 
36,538 
25,611 


22,207 
25,515 
24,100 
25,358 
24,753 


12, 634 
16,851 
15,562 
24,578 
20, 124 
16,275 
20, 999 
21,526 
18, 889 
14,077 
21,830 
32,519 
21,875 
28 , 255 
14,420 
20,576 
22, 292 
31,938 


26,319 
27,545 
22,661 
34,356 
34,381 
29,845 


21,302 
31,163 
22,002 
31,173 
22,353 
23,303 
22,027 
21,511 
23,901 
28, 004 
20,083 


13,903 


11,062 
11,157 
10, 988 
14, 889 
12,216 
12, 228 


10, 403 
12,595 


1 Died Sept. 19, 1953; see Table 11 for by-election. 
sen effective July 1, 1954; seat vacant at July 15, 1954. 


4 Died May 26, 1954; seat vacant at July 15, 1954. 


Party 
Name of Member | P.O. Address A ffili- 
ation 

W. M. BenipicKson.| Kenora......... L.-Lab. 
B. HurrMAn..:..... Blenheim. ..52. Lib 
W. J. Henperson...|Kingston....... Lib. 
H. A. MacKenziz..|Watford........ Lib. 
J. W. MurpHyY...... Camlachie...... RG 
Wis Gr SEAT en eierie Pertogae sone ZG 
H..STANTON......-- Seeleys Bay....|P.C. 
Ee PAOAVERS ae 2 ms St. Catharines. .| Lib. 
R. W. Mircueti....|/London......... iZA Oe 
HE. OOWHITES. 5.26. Glanworth..... BC: 
R. McCussBin...... Strathroy. ..... Lib. 
Moe We 18 (Olale cane rae Niagara Falls...| Lib. 
J. L. GAUTHIER..... Sud bary-ceere Lib. 
J. R. GARLAND..... North® Bay... sc. Lib. 
R. E. ANpERSON....|Waterford...... Lib. 
F. G. Rosrertson...|Cobourg........ Lib. 
Me SATB tires aes: Oshawa. acces IPC 
Jee ICEHAR Drerha ae Ottawa.-.. .244.5\Lab: 
G. McILRAITH...... Ottawa eee Lib. 
W. Nessitt......... Woodstock.....|P.C. 
W. K. McDonatp. .|Sundridge...... Lib. 
G. GRAYDONI....... Brampton...... PEGs 
J. W. Monteiru.....|Stratford....... lexGe 
G. K. FRASER...... Lakefield....... JZKOy, 
Ritmeltons ©. 1D: 

ERO; Wik as nove one rere Ottawa. eee Lib 
Ge eUSsTIN acne Napanee........ je OF 
VEE ORG IS ae site Pembroke...... Lib. 
Fons Ji. MeCanmnsOttawerceana. Lib. 
OSI GOURS we ue 4 ante Casselman...... Lib. 
W. A. Rozsinson....|Midland........ Lib. 
J. H. Fereuson....|Collingwood....|P.C. 
Hon. L. CHEVRIER?|Ottawa......... Lib. | 
D, R..Mrrenetn. ...|\Sudbury-tn 4. Lib. fl 
ANN SHIPLEY....... Kirkland Lake.|Lib. 
KK. VARY RE sie a WMS Fey ee Lib. ff 
C. W. Hopason.....|Haliburton..... P.C. 
N. C. ScHNEIDER...|Kitchener...... Lib. | 
A.W. A, Warm... |Galtas -5 Lib. 
W. H. McMum1an...|Thorold........ Lib | 
WE Mis EL Owais: ae orone Arthuntncometee Cl. | 
Hi. AS HoskinG......|\Guelph..scene Lib. “3 
F, KE. LENNARD..... Dindas 2ea cee P.C. 
A. H. Hottre- * 

WORTH 1 at p coteccs "Potontors «cc0%c Lib . 
R. H. McGreeor...|Toronto........ P.C. 
MaRGARET AITKEN..|Toronto........ PC. 
I Guamen ohne ay Oo Richmond Hill.|Lib. 
HO ORINIIELD, | eon eae Toronto.......:|Lib. a 
J. W. NosewortHy.|Toronto........ C.C.Fam 
R. ADAMSON?....... Port Credit..... P.C. 
Go Eis ELRRS Seekers Morontoe... + ace P.C. = 
Rigel SMALE oa) es LOLODCOMe aaa: P.C. = 
Po. EEEDL YER ae POLONtO snale eee Lib S 
D. M. FLEMING..... TLOrontorsreneek PCy 
J. M. Macponnetu. .|Toronto........ PCs ‘i 
A.J. P. Cameron...|Toronto........ Lib. vi ) 
JOMEVTOINIDENE. oeec ate ans MorontGse cs «re Lib. @ } 
(OM Shona ams J BorontOwna.s sek Lib 4 
R. MICHENER....... TorontOvece.: sr 1% i 
DeA SG Roni. error Toronto wees ese Lib. d 
L. CoNACHER!...... TorontOmes. uae Lib. @ 


8 Died Apr. 8, 1954; seat vacant at July 


bt 
2 Accepted an office of emolument under 1 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-Second Genera! 
Election, Aug. 10, 1953, and Revised to July 15, 1954—continued. 


——————————  —— —  —————— | 


: Popu- 
Pr a lation, 
Electoral Distriet | Census 
No. 
- Manitoba— 

(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris..... 56,589 
‘Onion 43 323 
ap hIN... . 655 abe ds 42,141 
ARIES See ees 46,921 
MAarGuette. oncc.. uss 48, 626 

_ Portage-Neepawa...| 50,469 
Provencher......... 40,315 
bh. OnHACe... Sais 53,067 
SclIK iG ee an a 47,037 

sopringfield........... 40,275 
Winnipeg North..... 81,311 
Winnipeg North 

(Ct es oe eee 75,599 
Winnipeg South..... 75, 820 
Winnipeg South 

ROCUERC 3. sees 75,048 

- Saskatchewan— 

(17 members) 

BASSINTDOIA : .... endl 47,894 
Humboldt-Melfort. .| 52,286 
Kindersley....... ...| 44,720 

- Mackenzie.......... 50, 741 
Meadow Lake....... 35, 424 
Mesivele sos. cee. 43,173 
Moose Jaw - Lake 

entre... 2 terwt. 53, 607 
Moose Mountain..... 40,939 
Prince Albert....... 53, 564 
Qu’Appelle.......... 40, 456 
Regina City........ 66, 078 
Rosetown-Biggar....} 44,135 
BROSEMOTN 0 ch ccd os 49,455 
Saskatoon.......... 56,196 
Swift Current- 

Maple Creek....... 50, 539 
_ The Battlefords..... 50, 913 
WeYorkton........:... 51, 608 
'. Alberta— 
_ (17 members) 
MRCAGIA.........2...: 43 , 832 
meathabasca.......... 51,559 
Battle River- 
Camrose...........| 56,913 
menow River.......:. 44,795 
| Calgary North...... 67,358 
Calgary South...... 70,590 
_ Edmonton East..... 62,843 
_ Edmonton- 
>) Strathcona......... 56,093 
Edmonton West.....| 68,299 
Jasper-Edson........ 56, 605 
| Lethbridge......... 56, 613 
Wemecleod............ 49,506 
Medicine Hat....... 48,656 
@reace River........ 61,015 
Deer.. 46,496 

pereville.-........ 47,475 

Wetaskiwin......... 50, 853 
-  92428—5} 


4 


51,637 


45,303 
52,433 


53, 269 


26,506 
27,811 
26,475 
25,352 
17, 633 
24,090 


34, 279 
22,901 
28,793 
22,757 
44,153 
26, 682 
25,933 
38, 838 


31,394 
27,556 
29,379 


26,157 
26, 563 


30, 641 
23, 993 
47,448 
48,790 
39, 263 


39, 202 
45, 223 
30, 183 
26,492 
26, 992 
28,356 
31,925 
26, 688 
25,118 
25,763 


6, 240 
15,005 


12,713 
12,597 


12,489 


8,616 
12,056 


8,922 
11,027 


Name of Member 


. DINSDALE.... 


manos 
PPPoO 


POA SZO 
(| 


Q Of PPrsnan 
Q OW g 

& 

4 

> 

a 

| 


M. Nicuouson...|Sturgis 
feel 2 if FS Medstead 


Ottawa, Ont.... 


. R. THatcHer...|Moose Jaw 
- McCutiovuGH! Manor 
. G. DimerensaKkeERr.|Prince Albert... 
Edenwold..... 
Regina syr5 8. < 
..|Ottawa, Ont.... 
Rosthern...... 


3] 


Cae 
HOWLPD 


. J. COLD WELL*. 


mo Paso 
o> 


Qs 


. H. CaAstTLEeDEN... 


= 


Banff 


oy 


. M. DecHENE 


my BO 


Sia 
- 
a 


. EK. JOHNSTON 


Psole) 
TMOme 


.| Edmonton 
Ottawa, Ont.... 
Barrhead 
Cardston 
Vulcan 
Medicine Hat... 
Ottawa, Ont.... 
Innisfail 
Vegreville 
Wetaskiwin 


ie | 


.G. PRUDHAM.. 


wl 


yor 


. BLACKMORE... 


& 


yor 


alee 
| 


P.O. Address 


Carman. aise 


Meulon aan 
Beausejour..... 
Winnipeg...... 


Winnipeg...... 
Winnipeg...... 


Winnipeg...... 


Neilburg...... 


Crees 


eee tee 


eee ene 


Party 
Affili- 
ation 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


ee 


Election, Aug. 10, 1953, and Revised to July 15, 1954— concluded. 


yy eg 


Names and Addresses of 
Twenty-Second General 


Province 


and 
Electoral District 


British Columbia— 
(22 members) 
Burnaby-Coquitlam 


Burnaby-Richmond. 
Caribooitanetnaen? 
Coast-Capilano...... 
Comox-Alberni...... 
Esquimalt-Saanich.. 
Fraser Valley....... 
Kamloopsi-ceat 
Kootenay East...... 
Kootenay West..... 
INGEN NAME vocmn ob 
New Westminster... 


Okanagan Boundary 
Okanagan- 
Revelstoke........ 
Skéenarense ee oe 
Vancouver-Burrard.. 
Vancouver Centre... 
Vancouver East..... 
Vancouver- 
Kin gS Way enacts eee 
Vancouver Quadra. . 
Vancouver South.... 
Victoriase ees ee 


Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
Yukkonee eee. oe 


Northwest Terri- 
tories—(1 member) 
Mackenzie River.... 


No. 


Popu- 
lation, 
Census 

1951 


Voters 
on 
List 


49, 633 


51,540 
40, 244 
65, 645 
52,015 
45,569 
64,070 
44,318 
33, 223 
49,570 
45,857 
81,533 


54,004 


29,679 


31,784 
25, 860 
44,177 
29,744 
30,907 
35, 689 
25,175 
18,675 
26, 960 
27,583 
52,111 


29, 562 


16, 622 
20,937 
43,874 
35,263 
34,214 


35, 453 
43,367 
43 , 625 
49,621 


55,048 
64,131 
64, 926 
74, 689 


9,096 


5,028 


10,279 | 5,682 


No. 


Votes 
Total | Polled 

Votes by 
Polled | Mem- 

ber 

No. | No. 
19,324 | 7,282 
20, 621 7,021 
15,225 | 5,562 
29,822 | 13,614 
17,834 6,115 
20,832 | 9,537 
23,314 | 9,618 
16,451 Ue 508 
13,329 | 4,988 
18,485 | 8,990 
18,960 | 7,272 
34,982 | 10,770 
20,860 | 8,086 
1ISSS4alonocd 
12,431 5,332 
26,196 | - 9,035 
20,421 8, 259 
20,310 | 10,192 
22,170 | 10,162 
29,320 | 12,769 
28,732 | 10,459 
33,953 | 13,696 
3,818 | 2,176 
3,596 eee 


Name of Member | P.O. Address 


My eREGIER eee ee New Westmin- 
SUtChes = ee stes 

Te GOODEe eter ee iBiATENEAY a ance ook 
Beh uE BOM eae ke Prince George. . 
Hon. J. Srncuair....|Ottawa, Ont.... 
T. S. BARNETT...... Alberni nome: 
G. R. PEARKES..... Victorias eee 
A. B. PattTERSON Abbotsford..... 
Ee DAE ULTONA.. <8 Kamloops...... 
JABYRNEOIS coast Kimberley..... 
H. W. Herrivce Nakuspeeee nore 
@LCAMERONE oe Victorias =sseeee 
GARIN eso See New Westmin- 
StER Ta ose 

ORE ZIONESS ae ar Kelowna....... 
G. W. McLeop..... Hnderby. =... 


E. T. Apptewuaite.|Prince Rupert. . 
J. L. MacDovuaatu.| Vancouver...... 
Hon. R.O. Camenery|Ottawa, Ont.... 
FUSE WINCH er oe. Vancouver...... 
A. MacInnis....... Vancouver...... 
H. C. GREEN....... Vancouver...... 
HaerEmPorl jas. Vancouver...... 
Pe SM ATRE Mot, sae Wictoriaanace see 
J. A. SmMMONS...... Whitehorse..... 
MeAn EAR DINE. aver Yellowknife. ... 


Party 
A ffili- 
ation 


Lib. 


Lib. 


11._By-Elections from the Date of the General Election, Aug. 10, 1933, to J uly 15, 1954! | 


Electoral District 
and Province 


Higink Onur seen: 
Gatineau, Que....... 
Peel Onin. se dea ees 
Werdinn@ue.mee it 


Heo Ps ee Poel Nee anes Mites 
No. No. No. 

Mar. 22, 1954 | 32,479 2 22,670 |J. A. McBarn...|St. Thomas 

Mar. 22, 1954 | 23,328 | 4 10,756 |R, Liapud 2. se Maniwaki 

Mar. 22, 1954 | 40,844 3 24-6998 Ne PADLETIn oer Port Credit 

Mar. 22, 1954 | 48,790 a DOT AS DMI Aon D WCrrah eer Verdun 


1 By-elections from July 15, 1954, to the date of going to press are included in Appendix I. 


The Opposition.—The Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions 
based on the British parliamentary system. Like many other institutions, such as. 
that of the premiership, for instance, it is founded on the unwritten customs that 


have been accepted and become firmly established. 


Party 
Affiliation | 


P.Gy 
Lib. 
P.Cme 
Lib. 


—— 
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The choice of the Canadian electorate not only determines who shall govern 


Canada but, by deciding which party receives the second largest number of seats 
in the House of Commons, it designates which of the major parties becomes the 
Official Opposition. The function of the Leader of the Opposition is to offer intelli- 
gent and constructive criticism of the Government of the day. 


When criticism by the Opposition becomes sufficiently effective it can overthrow 


the existing Government and the Leader of the Opposition might then, as a result 
of the ensuing election, become Prime Minister. 


Although the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the 


British North America Act, it received statutory acknowledgment in Canada in 
1927. The Senate and House of Commons Act of that year provided for an annual 
salary to be paid to the Leader of the Opposition in addition to his indemnity as a 
Member of the House. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional 


7 allowance at the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition, they receive, at the end 
of each calendar year, an annual expense allowance of $2,000 which is subject to 
income tax. Members of the House of Commons are paid a sessional allowance at 
the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition, they receive $2,000 as an expense 
allowance paid at the end of each calendar year. This allowance, except in the 
case of Ministers of the Crown and the Leaders of the Opposition in the House and 
in the Senate, is not subject to income tax. The remuneration of the Prime Minister 
is $25,000 a year and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the Opposition 
$15,000 a year, in addition to the sessional allowance and expense allowance each 
receives as a Member of Parliament. A Cabinet Minister is also entitled to a 
motor-car allowance of $2,000. The Speakers of the Senate and of the House of 
Commons receive, besides their sessional allowance and expense allowance, a salary 
of $9,000 and a motor-car allowance of $1,000 and are also entitled to $3,000 in 
lieu of a residence. The Deputy ‘Speaker of the House of Commons receives a 
salary of $6,000 and an allowance of $1,500 in lieu of a residence. The Deputy 
Chairman of Committees receives an annual allowance of $2,000. Parliamentary 

_ Assistants to the Ministers of the Crown receive $8,000 sessional allowance as 

_ Members of Parliament, $4,000 a year as Parliamentary Assistants and the $2,000 
expense allowance paid to all Members of Parliament. 


The Federal Government Franchise.—The present franchise laws are 


_ contained in the Canada Elections Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 23). The franchise is con- 

ferred upon all Canadian citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have 

attained the age of 21 years and who have been ordinarily resident in Canada for 
12 months prior to polling day at a federal election, and ordinarily resident in the 
electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering such election. Persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 


| ae 


(1) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(2) The returning officer for each electoral district; 

(3) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the com- 
mission of any offence; 

(4) Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His 
Majesty’s Forces in World Wars I or II, or who did not execute a waiver of exemp- 
tion under the Indian Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property; 

(5) Persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property 
by reason of mental disease; 


(6) Persons disqualified, under any law relating to the disqualification of electors, 


for corrupt and illegal practices. 
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The Canadian Forces Voting Regulations set out in the Schedule to the Canada 
Elections Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada 
and also for veterans in réccipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain — 
institutions. 


12.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 
1940, 1945, 1949 and 1953 


Nore.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 
1926 Year Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 
edition, p. 94. 


Province Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
or —— oS 
Territory 1940 1945 1949 1953 1940 1945 1949 1953 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland..... Tk Ae 182, 439 194,715 hie a 105,190 111, 768 
Pa vislandin ee 55,339 54, 794 55,772 55,469 62,943 1 63, 8071 68,393! 66,5621 
Nova Scotia...... 335,990 | 362,754 | 373,585 | 380,836 || 283,4282/ 312,954? 338,9282| 334,8552 
New Brunswick...| 251,986 | 262,261 286, 723 287, 657 174,734 | 204,273 925,877 | 225,390 
Quebecwieese ees 1,799,942 | 1,956,225 | 2,177,152 | 2,352,619 || 1,189,489 1,433,591 | 1,610,510 | 1,565,400 
Ontarlo.seee eee 2,340,344 | 2,457,937 | 2,718,118 | 2,894,150 || 1,625,439 1,831,806 | 2,042,294 | 1,938,959 
Manitobam.mue oe 425,066 | 433,921 451,882 | 465,374 || 320,860 | 327,794 | 324,079 276,422 | 
Saskatchewan..... 481,931 | 445,601 472,884 | 480,532 || 373,376 | 379,539 | 375,471 356,479 
‘Albertae eee. 423,609 | 430,430 | 492,228 | 548,747] 272,418 | 315,863 341,222 | 343,258 
British Columbia.| 472,584 | 545,077 673,782 | 730,882 || 368,103 | 483,402 | 464,785 | 475,456 
Yukon Territory . 2,097 3,445 9,064 5,028 1,741 2,164 6,823 3,818 
Northwest Terri- 
COTICSHCs ae ee aK % 5, 682 Sa be a 3,596 
MOtalsamncs see 6,588,888 | 6,952,445 | 7,893,629 | 8,401,691 || 4,672,531 5,305,193 | 5,903,572 | 5,701,963 | 


1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1953, — 


25,285 voters on the list cast 40,508 votes. 2 Each voter in the double-member constituency of 
Halifax, N.S., had two votes; in 1953, 98,208 voters on the list cast 124,773 votes. 3 Electoral District | 


of Yukon. 4 Electoral District of Mackenzie River. i 


_ Subsection 3.—The Judiciary a 


The Federal Judiciary | 

The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North 
America Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and © 
organization of a general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of — 
any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under _ 
this provision, Parliament has established the Supreme Court of Canada, the _ 


I 
Exchequer Court of Canada and certain miscellaneous courts. | 
. — 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now | 
governed by the Supreme Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 259), consists of a chief | 
justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The | 
chief justice and the puisne judges are appointed by the Governor in Council and | 
they hold office during good behaviour but are removable by the Governor General 
on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon” 
attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and exercises general 
appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal cases. The Court 
is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by the Governor : 


~ 
= 


in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons on Privat 
Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or the House of | 
Commons. 
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Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final 
resort in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in con- 
_troversy exceeds the sum of $2,000. An appeal may be brought from any other 
final judgment with leave of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such 
court refuses to grant leave, the Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to 
appeal. The Supreme Court may grant leave to appeal from any judgment, whether 
final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable offences are regulated by the Criminal 
Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated by the statute establishing 
such courts. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in all cases is final and con- 
clusive. 
13.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at July 15, 1954 


(In order of seniority) 


Name Re 
Appointment 
Mere gt ter JUstied EATRICK KERWING. 5. cles ceavescsccausdctpsvwcivecueceacecrecs July 1, 1954! 
eereto. JULICS RORERT TASCHERUAU: «20... 6052c0tcsescendsrccteurcavecesoscersesses Feb. 9, 1940 
I AEC DEAN Be Fey oi chas sv. vuieg ail} axe estas Son, stars Limcainiela. avw be cn cou d'waninns 2 Apr. 22, 1943 
IEE TE L000 LO Ye bent FO TGLI OCT YY fos Weie a oe iaracdais fa, «vo vc dole yo se vee tueeseeeeass sls Oct. 3, 1944 
Berton .Justice JAS W. EST Y 2:60.65 h is des oes be ce oles bes ben ealnes HAW fra a See Oct. 6, 1944 
Meee ee ssice CARTES: LOCK I: 6 i6) 223. fos Paik ase bas vv ols come th ees weeds June 3, 1947 
Mumeerned.0 svice, JOHN Fy. CARTWRIGHT (c..000 0) 4.1 oe cnccscucce tects oscgeseaeecv dap state Dec. 23, 1949 
Beer oustice NF. GuRALD BAUTBUX 2. 6.055 5s50cseavds cb cnsassdeneoeceecerevarens Dec. 23, 1949 
Beier tion. Justice: DOUGLAS. CHARLES ABBOTT." . .... oo. ce eedbeiccncbeace. ois es Boy July 1, 1954 


1 First appointed as a Judge of the Supreme Court, July 20, 1935. 


. Exchequer Court.—The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 
1875 as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed 
by the Exchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president 
and four puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president 
and the puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by 
the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They 
cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa 
and also at any other place in Canada for which sittings may be fixed by the Court. 
The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where claims are made by or against 
the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the Crown are taken by petition 
of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 210). 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also 
lies with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy 
does not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. Admir- 
alty jurisdiction was first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (54-55 Vict., 
¢. 29) and the admiralty jurisdiction is now governed by the Admiralty Act (R.S.C. 
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1952, c. 1). Under this Statute the Exchequer Court is continued as a Court of 
Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court exercise 
admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada 
is divided into various admiralty districts; a district Judge in admiralty is appointed 
for each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the 
president or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in 
the Exchequer Court Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a 
district judge in admiralty either to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 234), established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of 
record; by the Transport Act, 1938 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 271), the name was changed to 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdic- 
tion with respect to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction 
to vary any order of the Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme 
Court of Canada upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of para. 21 of Sect. 91 of the British North America ; 
Act, 1867, Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy ' 
and insolvency. By the Bankruptcy Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of 
the provinces are constituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred | 
upon the trial courts and appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts 
of the provinces. 


Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act.—Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 111), the county or district courts of the provinces 
are established as courts for the purposes of this Act and the appeal courts of the 
provinces are given appellate jurisdiction. 


Income Tax Appeal Board—By the Income Tax Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 148) an 
Appeal Board is established, consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or more | 
than four members, with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. | 


Provincial Judiciaries* | 

Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern, to some extent, | 
the provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province exclu- 
sively may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province | 
including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, 
both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General | 
in Council shall appoint the judges of the superior, district, and county courts in | 
each province except those of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allowances and pensions of judges) 
of the superior, district and county courts (except the courts of probate in Nova | 
Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parliament of | 
Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 157). Under 
Sect. 99 the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but are. 
removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. 
The tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as | 
being during good behaviour and their residence within the county or union of | 
counties for which the court is established. | 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 
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All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
the judges of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, Justices 
of the Peace, Magistrates and Juvenile Court Judges. Except in Quebec, there 
are County or District, Courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying 
from $500 to $2,500 in amount. Each province has a superior court with virtually 
unlimited jurisdiction variously known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, 
Superior Court, etc., and there is a Court of Appeal in each province. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts 
on the advice and with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is 
responsible to the Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence 
of that body. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where 
there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a statutory term of five 
years but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the advice of the Premier of the province. 


The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the 
British North America Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., ¢. 3 and amendments). Under 
Sect. 92 of the Act, the Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws 
in relation to the following matters: amendment of the constitution of the province 
except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within the province; 
borrowing of money on the credit of the province; establishment and tenure of 
provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial officers; the manage- 
ment and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the timber and 
wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public and 
reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and 
for the province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; 
shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial 
or municipal revenue; local works and undertakings, other than interprovincial or 
international lines of ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, 
though wholly situated within one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament 
to be for the general advantage either of Canada or of two or more provinces; the 
incorporation of companies with provincial objects; the solemnization of marriage 
in the province; property and civil rights in the province; the administration of 
justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and organization of 
provincial courts both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in 
civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty or 
imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid 
Subjects; generally, all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


* The information given in Subsections 1 to 10 of this Section is brought up to Mar. 31, 1954. Provincial 
elections held between that date and the date of going to press are covered in the Appendix. 
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Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education, subject to certain restrictions relating to 
the establishment of schools by religious minorities. These powers, with similar 
restrictions, were conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their 
inclusion as units in the federation. 


The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws, under Sect. 95, in relation to | 
agriculture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in 
relation to these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—The main qualifications for persons entitled to be 
registered as voters in provincial elections are given below and apply, with modi-— 
fications, to voters in all provinces:— 


Every person, male or female, at the age of 21 years, who is a Catiadian citizen 
or a British subject and was resident in the province of registration 12 months prior 
to the election date and with a certain residence requirement in the province and 
within the electoral district of polling, and who falls under no statutory disquali- 
fications, is entitled to be registered as a voter. 4 

The principal exception to the above gives voting privileges to persons in | 
Saskatchewan at the age of 18 and in Alberta and British Columbia at 19 years. 
The Elections Act of each province contains details regarding qualifications and 
disqualifications of the franchise. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Colonel the Honourable Sir Leonard | 
Outerbridge is the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province; he was com- 
missioned on Aug. 17, 1949. 


The Legislative Assembly has 28 members elected for a term of five years. 
The General Assembly elected Nov. 26, 1951, is the 30th in the history of New- | 
foundland and the 2nd since Confederation. 


The Premier and each Cabinet Minister receives a salary of $7,000 per annum 
plus a sessional indemnity of $3,000. Each Member of the House of Assembly 
receives a sessional indemnity of $3,000. An additional allowance of $2,000 is made 


| 

to the Leader of the Opposition. | 

14.—Legislatures of Newfoundland since Confederation and Ministry as at 

4 

Legislatures, 1949-54 4 

Date of pes ees Number Date of Date of ¢ 

Election 8 of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution ; 

May 27, 1949 | Ist General Assembly.................... 4 July 13, 1949 | Nov. 3, 16t 
Nov. 26, 1951 | 2nd General Assembly................... 4 Mar. 12, 1952 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1954. 
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First Ministry 


- (Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 26, ag 22 Liberals; 4 Progressive Conservatives; 
2 vacant 


Norr.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


‘Premier and Minister of Economic 


Development...) 525s tresecte dese Hon. J. R. SMALLWOOD.......°.:. Apr. 1, 1949] Apr. 1, 1949 
merorney General, 0.6. oreo. b cco Beatie Loy IX. CORTIS ci a date re Apr. 1, 1949] Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Public Welfare........... eos 1S ADA A Stardust een ie ae Apr. 4, 1949 | Apr. 4, 1949 
Minister of Fisheries and Co-oper- 

LES Sng Sa a gs Ae? et Be Honwe se nOUGH Foe oa. July 29, 1949 | July 29, 1949 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. E. 8. Spencem....0........ July 29, 1949 | July 29, 1949 
Minister of Education............... ont JAR? CHALKE RT ores eh ars Apr. 4, 1950 | Dec. 23, 1952 
Bionsber/Ol Labour... .....0se.ce ees lion eG) pelts MULAN ier ere eye) crs Apr. 4, 1950] Apr. 4, 1950 
Milinister of Health.................. Hon. P28) Forsey? 828.2)... July 29, 1950 | Dec. 23, 1952 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and 

SIDI RAE eg ae i Oe eee te aa a Hon. 5S; J. HErFERTON.....<...:. July 29, 1949 | Dec. 28, 1952 
Minister of Finance. ......:......-.- Hon. Gregory J. Powmr........ Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Provincial Affairs....... Hon. Myzzs P. Murray......... Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Natural Resources....... Hon. E. W.AROWE issuance May 21, 1952 | May 21, 1952 
Minister without portfolio........... HontnP ade eam Wa See vrei de ae ck Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable T. W. L. Prowse, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province, was commissioned to office on Oct. 4, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors 
since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 86. 


The General Assembly elected Apr. 26, 1951, is the 47th in the history of 
Prince Edward Island Legislatures and the 22nd since Confederation. It has 30 
members from 15 electoral districts who serve for a statutory term of five years. 
One-half of the Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected on a property 
vote. Each district elects one Councillor (elected on a property vote) and one 
Assembly member (elected on a general franchise vote). 


The annual salary of the Premier is $6,000 and the salaries of the Cabinet 
Ministers are as follows: Attorney and Advocate General and Provincial Treasurer, 
$5,000; Minister of Health and Welfare, Minister of Public Works and Highways, 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources, Minister of Agriculture, $4,000 each; 

Minister of Education and Provincial Secretary, $3,000 each. Each Member of the 

Assembly is paid the sum of $1,000 for each session attended by him and an additional 

amount of $500, tax free, as indemnity for expenses incurred. The Speaker is 
paid an additional sum of $400 and a further additional amount of $200, tax free, 
as an indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional sum of $800 
and a further additional amount of $200, tax free, for expenses incurred by him in 
Telation to his official duties. 
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15.—Legislatures and Premiers of Prince Edward Island, 1935-54, and 
Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Legislatures, 1935-1954 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
July 23, 1935 | 18th General Assembly......... aes 5 Sept. 25, 1985 | Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 | 19th General Assembly................-. 4 Mar. 20, 1940 | Aug. 20, 1943 
Sept. 15, 1948 | 20th General Assembly.................. 4 Feb. 15, 1944 | Oct. 27, 1947 
Dee. 11, 1947 | 21st General Assembly.................. 5 Feb. 24, 1948 | Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr. 26, 1951 | 22nd General Assembly.................- 2 Oct. 23, 1951 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-54 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 14, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
W. J. P. MacMillan; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 15, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. M. Lea; 21st 
Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell; 22nd Ministry, sworn in 
May 11, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. J. Walter Jones; 23rd Ministry sworn in May 25, 1953, under the 
leadership of Hon. A. W. Matheson. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1954. 


Twenty-Third Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 26, 1951: 24 Liberals and 6 Progressive Conservatives. ) 
Nors.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to ' 


present portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of anew Premier, 
Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the Exe- 


cutive Councilita-sereeee eee Hon. ALEXANDER W. Matueson..| May 11, 1948 | May 25, 1953 
Minister of Health and Welfare...... Hon. B. Farts MacDonatLp...... May 25, 1953 | May 25, 1953 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. C. CLEVELAND BAKER...... Apr. 16, 1949 | Oct. 18, 1949 
Provincial secretaryaeec center Hon. WimLnLIAM HUGHES........... May 11, 1948 | May 25, 1953 
Minister of Industry and Natural 

RESOURCES AE sc ee ann ee Hon. EUGENE CULLEN........... Apr. 16, 1949 | Oct. 18, 1949 
Attorney and Advocate General 

and Provincial Treasurer.......... Hon. WatTer E. DARBY......... Oct. 13, 1949 | Oct. 18, 1949 
Minister of Public Works and High- 

NE Ce Ret ae ee eePeS s taoncs Hon. Doucatp MacKINNON..... Sept. 16, 1939 | June 16, 1951 
Minister of Education............... (Elon knrRi@ TAR Kala cence ena June 16, 1951 | June 16, 1951 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Epwarp P. Forry!........ June 10, 1954 | June 10, 1954 


1 Added to table after Mar. 31, 1954. 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of the Province of Nova Scotia has a Lieutenant-Governor, © 
an Executive Council and a House of Assembly. » ¥ 

The Honourable Alistair Fraser, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was com-_ 
missioned to office Sept. 1, 1952. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are— 
cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 87. 

The General Assembly has 37 members elected for five years, the maximum 
duration of its existence. The Assembly elected May 26, 1953, was the 45th in — 
Nova Scotia’s history and the 22nd since Confederation. . 


The Premier of the Province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each > 
Cabinet Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum. Each Member of the House of 
Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $2,400 and an allowance of $1,200 for ; 
expenses incidental to the discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition “ 


receives an allowance of $3,000 in addition to his sessional indemnity. | 


3 
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16.—Legislatures and Premiers of Nova Scotia, 1933-54, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Legislatures, 1933-541. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1933 | 17th General Assembly.................. 4 Mar. 1, 1934 | May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1937 | 18th General Assembly.................. 4 Mar. 1, 1938 | Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 | 19th General Assembly.................. 4 Feb. 19, 1942 | Sept. 12, 1945 
Oct. 23, 1945 | 20th General Assembly.................. 4 Mar. 14, 1946 | Apr. 27, 1949 
June 9, 1949 | 21st General Assembly.................. 4 Mar. 21, 1950 | Apr. 14, 1953 
May 26, 1953 | 22nd General Assembly.................. 2 Feb. 24, 1954 2 


1 The Ministries from 1933-54 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 5, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
Angus L. Macdonald; 13th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. A. S. MacMillan; 
14th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 8, 1945, under the leadership of Hon. Angus L. Macdonald; 15th Ministry, 
sworn in Apr. 13, 1954, under the leadership of Hon. Harold Connolly. 2 Life of Legislature not ex- 
pired at Mar. 31, 1954. 


Fifteenth Ministry! 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 26, 1953: 22 Liberals, 12 Progressive Conservatives, 
2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and one vacancy.) 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, Minister of Public Health 


PEC V CLATe te nia cas cred 1 Hon. Harotp Connoiuy......... Feb. 24, 1941 | Apr. 18, 1954 
Minister of Highways and Public 
CESS Seb ea me ena Hon. A. W. Mackrenzin.......... Sept. 8, 1945 | June 11, 1954 


Liquor Control Act).............. Hon. Grorrrey STEVENS......... Apr. 4, 1946 | Apr. 13, 1954 


Attorney General and Minister of 
Pimes-and Ivabour::: <<. 52255. +s. Hon. M. A. Parrerson, Q.C..... June 10, 1947 | Apr. 18, 1954 
Provincial Secretary and Minister 
DEUCAwIO fa) .0.\. sv dass Hon. Henry D. Hicxs.......... Sept. 30, 1949 | Apr. 13, 1954 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister 
ot Municipal’ A flairsv..: ccs. 0s. cs Hon. R. M. Fretpina, Q.C....... Dec. 7, 1949 |} Apr. 18, 1954 
_ Minister of Trade and Industry..... Hon. W. T. DaupPHINER.......... Sept. 5, 1950 | Apr. 13, 1954 


OLE ASR DME pies ee eee rhe Honan 82D Wout casssoe eh Sept. 5, 1950 | Apr. 13, 1954 
Minister of Agriculture and Market- 
ho tS eR MER a a ee eee oe Hon. Corin H. CuisHoum........ June 11, 1954 | June 11, 1954 


1 As at June 15, 1954. 
Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. 


The Honourable David Laurence MacLaren, the present Lieutenant-Governor, 
was commissioned to office Nov. 1, 1945. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation 
are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 89. 

The General Assembly elected Sept. 22, 1952, is the 42nd in New Brunswick’s 
history and the 15th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for 

a statutory term of five years. , 
f The Premier receives $5,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other 
portfolio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $5,000, the amount 
paid as indemnity to each Member of the House of Assembly is $2,000, plus an 


Se 
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additional $1,000 allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives 
an additional $2,000. An allowance of $1,000, in addition to the regular indemnity, 
is made to the Speaker. 
17.—Legislatures and Premiers of New Brunswick, 1935-54, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1954 
Legislatures, 1935-54 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 27, 1935 | 11th General Assembly...............--- 4 Mar. 5, 1936 | Oct. 26, 1939 — 
Nov. 20, 1939 | 12th General Assembly..............+++- 5 Apr.’ 4, 1940 | July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 | 13th General Assembly...............--- 4 Feb. 20, 1945 | May 18, 1948 
June 28, 1948 | 14th General Assembly...............-.- 4 Mar. 8, 1949 | July 16, 1952 — 

Sept. 22, 1952 | 15th General Assembly..............++-- 2 Feb. 12, 1953 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-54 were: 20th Ministry, sworn in July 16, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. 
A. A. Dysart; 21st Ministry, sworn in Mar. 13, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair; 22nd 
Ministry, sworn in Oct. 8, 1952, under the leadership of Hon. H. J. Flemming. 2 Life of Legislature ) 
not expired at Mar. 31, 1954. 
Twenty-Second Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 22, 1952: 36 Conservatives, 16 Liberals.) 


Norm.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier and Minister of Public 

Works 84s. . ere eas Hon. Hucu Joun FLEMMING..... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 ° 

Nt COTney, General ea mee eee rae Gi OVW ELETANE ds WEST sp aeventuset ts Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 199% 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer...... Hon, DoD. PATTERSON? J... ..26- Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 

Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. C. B. SHERWOOD......%...- Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Health and Social 5 
SerViCeSe eas, oe le Tae ees Hon. J. F. McINERNEY........... Oct. 8, 1952) Oct. 8, 1952 

Minister of Lands and Mines........ Hon. N. B. BUCHANAN...>-. 25-4 Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Education and Municipal ei 
INT AIT tee eel aia ee ee Hon. Cuaupe D. TAYLOR........ Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952. 
Minister of labours-a-) sane alee Hon. ARTHUR HE. SKALING....... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Industry and Develop- A 
OCI roe en lee Hohe es ae eae Hon. J. Roger. PIcHETTE......... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1953m 
Minister without portfolio and Presi- 4 
dent of the Executive Council..... Hon. T. Bassitt PARLEE......... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952. 
Minister without portfolio and ~| 
Chairman of the New Brunswick | 

Electric Power Commission....... Hon. EpGAR FOURNIER........-. Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
bil 

A 

Subsection 5.—Quebec ; 


The Government of Quebec consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 


Council, and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly. 


The Honourable Gaspard Fauteux, the present Lieutenant-Governor, wai 
commissioned to office Oct. 3, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation 
are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 90. | 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 92 elected members and, liki 
the Legislative Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil ant 
administrative matters and to the amendment or repeal of laws that already exist 
A Bill, to be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor, must have received the assen 
of both Houses. Only the Legislative Assembly can bring forward a Bill requirin, 
the expenditure of public money. The maximum life of a Legislature is five years. | 


| 
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Salaries and allowances of the Premier, Members of the Executive Council, 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly are fixed according to R.S.Q. 1941, 
c. 4, as amended by 1-2 Eliz. I, as follows: all Members of the Legislative Assembly 
and Legislative Council receive $4,000 per annum as salary and $2,000 by way 
of allowances; in addition, the Premier receives $10,000 as salary, $4,000 allowances 
and $2,000 for lodging allowance; Ministers with portfolio an additional $8,000 
as salary and $2,000 allowances; Ministers without portfolio an additional $3,000 
salary and $2,000 allowances; the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 

_ Assembly an additional $6,000 salary, $2,000 allowances and $2,000 for lodging 
allowance; and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Council an additional 
$5,000 salary and $2,000 allowances. 


18.— Legislatures and Premiers of Quebec, 1935-54, the Ministry and Members 
of the Legislative Council as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Legislatures, 1935-541 


Date of , Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Nov. 25, 1935 | 19th General Assembly.................. 1 Mar. 24, 1936 | June 11, 1936 
Aug. 17, 1936 | 20th General Assembly.................. 4 Oct. 7, 1986 | Sept. 23, 1939 
Oct. 25, 1939.) 21st General Assembly................... 5 Feb. 20, 1940 | June 29, 1944- 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 22nd General Assembly.................. 4 Feb. 7, 1945} June’ 9, 1948 
July 28, 1948 | 23rd General Assembly.................. 4 Jan. 19, 1949 | May ‘28, 1952 
July 16, 1952 | 24th General Assembly.................. 2 Nov. 12, 1952 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-54 were: 16th Ministry, sworn in July 8, 1920, under the leadership of Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau; 17th Ministry, sworn in June 11, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th 
Ministry, sworn in Aug. 24, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis; 19th Ministry, sworn in 
Noy. 10, 1939, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 30, 1944; under the 
leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1954. 


Twentieth Ministry 


(Party Sindinn at latest General Election, July 16, 1952: 67 Union Nationale, 22 Liberals, 
1 Independent and 2 vacancies.) 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the 


| Executive Council................ Hon. Maurice L. Dupisssis..... Aug. 24, 1936} Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Finance................. Hon. Ontsime GAGNON.......... Oct. 6, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 

_ Minister of Lands and Forests and 
| of Hydraulic Resources.......... Hon. JouHn S. Bourque.......... Aug. 24, 19386 | Aug. 30, 1944 
jeeinister of Health.................. Hon. J. H. Aupiny PAQuerte..... Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
_ Minister of Municipal Affairs........ Hon. YVES PREVOST............. July 15, 1953 | July 15, 1953 
Minister of Colonization.............} Hon. J. D. B&aIn..............5. Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
- Minister without portfolio........... Hon. ANTONIO HiIm.............. Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
_ Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. LAURENT BaRRE........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
ieemimister of Roads................... Hon. ANTONIO TALBOT........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Memiinister of Labour.................. Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE......... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
_ Minister of Game and Fisheries..... Hon. Caminte Pouniot..:........ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Roméo LorraIn............ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 

Minister of Social Welfare and of 

ON SESSES 5 ean eae ee ee es Hon. JEAN-PAUL SAUVE.......... Sept. 18, 1946 | Sept. 18, 1946 
_ Minister of Trade and Commerce...| Hon. Paut BEAULIEU............ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
‘Provincial Secretary................ Honk OMeR(COTH Ss wae esos ee Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Memimmister of Mines................... Hon. C. Danimen FRENCH......... Dec. 15, 1948 | Dec. 15, 1948 
@eolicitor General................... Hon. ANTOINE RIVARD........... Dec. 15, 1948 | Apr. 12, 1950 
_ Minister without portfolio........... Hon. TANcREDE LABBE........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
_ Minister without portfolio........... Hon. ARTHUR LECLERC........... July 28, 1952 | July 23, 1952 
__ Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Jacques MIQUELON......... July 28, 1952) July 23, 1952 
' Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Wirrip LABBa............. July 23, 1952 | July 23, 1952 


. 
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18.—Legislatures and Premiers of Quebec, 1935-54, the Ministry and Members 
of the Legislative Council as at Mar. 31, 1954—concluded 


Legislative Council 


(According to seniority) 


pees Date of 
Name Division Appointment 
oe Le eg eee a. 
PRR ULE REMBLA You stoe le. acta e teietar Sorell «a5 sex ae dees Roe oe ou teeieee Jan. 3, 1925 
RONG ROTHER Sy eran ecbieiriteectas De Salaberr yon cccccees cic tee ieee Dec. 28, 1927 
IPISeR VD HO RIAU UL rene eit erator tele tertee Keenne DGC eset: a cetcte gee os eae Cicer aaae rane Apr. 28, 1929 
JACOBSNICOL. stenotic niece ese Bedford ses tcc isus coals eay ae eee aoe Sept. 16, 1929 
VicTOR MARCHAND Ginette ancient BRT ash lo ee nnea dens cher ernie cet ROOMS AoE be ote Apr. 15, 1932 
GoaSTA Vas, Dam MIEUX. sa sets octal eietereareteete el orate Montarville-e snc sews cre cenehrs eet erate Dec. 2, 1933 
FIecTOR WANERTE oe eee cic cee te ieee Stadaconat sick oe acca ee ee cae July 238, 1934 
Evite’ MORBAUH mia te cele ie ieteus tetas eres Tuauzon: ofc 22h Joi See eee eee June 6, 1935 
INL PHONSE BUA YiMON Ds ce eet ietareetetereeteetc tere Dexonimierk eee ee ete as ccicte nies Aug. 28, 1936 
J. le BARmnau (Speaker) en serise-istenrewter tare Shawinigan's:jueenreione coterie acteoroeistars Jan. 14, 1938 
PHILIPPE, BRATS Ses cic coene nee ratoter te Grand ville se sce nook coeteaeee Feb. 16, 1940 
JULES BRILLANTEa ois atin sete ceo mre carers COLIC Ae ee Sei see Weer ree eerameas Jan. 14, 1942 
PRANK» Ly. CONINORS. So cect seer ioieiincreietae Malle visles ss. iscoc cc leyseee eet oe «linkers Jan. 14, 1942 
ROBERTIR. NESS =). doce tern cso accile teers sere Inkermaniny= 22 ccwiak coe as Un ee Jan. 14, 1942 
WiILFRIDUBOVE Y. cn teion ene eee cietert Rougemont arcces oes woo reese see Feb. 12, 1942 
BE LIR MESSIBR Sic ten eal anaes eure mnaterer en De dianaudiero vow. cheater ee eee Feb. 12, 1942 
EB pOUARDIEASSMEUNG osele cetera ictaeieteneeteietetore Wellingtoni..se has ia 3. sono elon tertetaoxs ane Jan. 23, 1946 
Gro. B. Hostur tesa oneness eae aes ee Victoriace. .2.coaiteenbae fe See een dee ree Aug. 22, 1946 
GERALD MARTINBAU «oso nce erect ace [es Waurentidessrs ses eure cores elas Aug. 22, 1946 
JSOLIER RENAUD: cee nee seein Alam aia och sh ne ci es ere TS ee Aug. 22, 1946 
JR MU AROCHELLES SS: anc acetic coe ater tie Jia’ Salle. 2. oo biter seen obese Dec. 29, 1948 
PATRICN DARDIF tos... 0es. coins see bie aaa Dela Valliére. secaeaas Saati ero July 20, 1952 
JOSEPH: BOULANGERE fie ere cae eee rece DedlayMurantaye seas. soe ee eee Oct. 8, 1952 
FIDOUARD, MASSON atngccccte ead oconnerrrens Repentigny aco aadere ae orien Mar. 12, 1953 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Executive 
Council and the House of Assembly. The Honourable Louis O. Breithaupt, LL.D., 
the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, was commissioned to office Jan. 24, 
1952. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, 
p. 92. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the Province, is 
composed of 90 members elected for a statutory term of five years on an adult-. 
suffrage basis. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, 
the Ontario Municipal Board, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
the Ontario Northland Transportation Commission, the Liquor Control Board and 
the Liquor Licence Board have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 202, as 
amended 1952, c. 51), each Member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of 
$2,600 and an allowance for expenses of $1,300. In addition, the Speaker receives 
a special indemnity at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate 
of $1,000; and the Leader of the Opposition a special indemnity of $3,000 and an 
annual allowance of $2,000 for expenses. Each Member of the Cabinet receives 
the ordinary indemnity as a Member of the Legislature of $2,600 plus the $1,300) 
expense allowance in addition to his salary as a Minister of the Crown. The salary 
provided in the Executive Council Act for the Premier is $14,000 and for a Cabinet’ 
Minister $10,000. : 


: 


| 
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19.—Legislatures and Premiers of Ontario, 1934-54, and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1954 
Legislatures, 1934-54! 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1984 | 19th General Assembly.................. 3 Feb. 20, 1985 | Apr. 9, 1936 
Wct. 6, 1937 | 20th General Assembly... ...2...6.50000. 8 Dec. 1, 1937 | June 30, 1943 
Aug. 4, 1948 | 21st General Assembly.................. My Feb. 22, 1944 | Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly.................. 4 July 16, 1945 | Apr. 27, 1948 
mevune 7, -1948 | 23rd General Assembly.........050-.000- 4 Feb. 10, 1949 | Oct. 6, 1951 
Nov. 22, 1951 | 24th General Assembly............ Rp ce 2 Feb. 21, 1952 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-54 were: 11th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
M. F. Hepburn; 12th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 21, 1942, under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th 
Ministry, sworn in May 18, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 17, 
1948, under the leadership of Hon. George A. Drew; 15th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 10, 1948, under the leader- 
ship of Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy; 16th Ministry, sworn in May 4, 1949, under the leadership of Hon. 
Leslie M. Frost. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1954. 


Sixteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 22, 1951: 79 Progressive Conservatives, 8 Liberals, 
2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 1 Labour-Progressive.) 


Notre.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 

Appointment Appointment 

Premier, President of the Council 
and Provincial Treasurer.......... Hon. Lesum M. FrRost........... Aug. 17, 1948 | May 4, 1949 
Minister of Highways..... Prensa Hon. Grorce H. Dovcert....... Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1943 
BMBLOMNE VsCrOneralsiwas ccs 2st f cecca og Hon. Dana H. Porter.......... May 8, 1944] May 4, 1949 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Grorce H. CHALLIES....... July 31, 19381 | Aug. 17, 1948 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ Hon. Grorce H. DuNBAR....... Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1943 
munister, Of Labour... e.. ce ccesss v0 Hon. CHARLES DALEY,............ Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1943 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar..| Hon. G. ARTHUR WELSH......... Jan. 7, 1945 | May 4, 1949 
Minister of Public Welfare........... Hon, Witit1rAm A. GoopreLtow...| Jan. 7, 1945] Jan. 7, 1945 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. WiLL1AM GRIESINGER....... Apr. 15, 1946 | Jan. 20, 1953 
Minister without portfolio..:........ HonsHAROnDR. SCOTT... 1. eaee Nov. 28, 1946 | June 3, 1952 
Minister of Travel and Publicity....| Hon. Louis P. Cecme............ Oct. 19, 1948 | Oct. 19, 1948 
Minister of Lands and Forests....... Hon. WELLAND S. GEMMELL...... May 4, 1949] June 38, 1952 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Winit1aM E. Hamitron...... July 15, 1949 | Nov. 16, 1950 
meeevuinister ofHealths..........0. 6.0065 Hon. MackINNON PHILLIPS....... Aug. 8, 1950} Aug. 8, 1950 
_ Minister of Reform Institutions..... Hon. JoHNn W. Foorr............. Nov. 16, 1950 | Nov. 16, 1950 
| Minister of Education............... Hon, Wimu1amM J. DuNnop......... Ochs 22-195 15|FOctr F2, 71951 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. FirtcHer 8. THOMAS....... Oct. 2, 1951 | Jan. 20, 1953 
mramster Ol Mines. o2.. «...cucwacs eases Hons, PHInipa ality, ycl1- scenes June 3, 1952 | June 3, 1952 

Minister of Planning and Develop- 
ENGI ee tie See Is Hon. Wmi1ram K. WARRENDER...| Jan. 20, 1958 | Jan. 20, 1953 


4 Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


| Besides its Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has a Provincial Executive com- 

posed of 10 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members, elected for a 

statutory term of five years. The Honourable John Stewart McDiarmid, the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, was commissioned to office Aug. 1, 
1953. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, 
p. 94. 


The Premier of the Province is paid a salary of $10,000 per annum and each of 

_ the other Members of the Cabinet $8,000. Members of the Legislature are each 

_ paid an indemnity of $2,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000. The Leader of 

_ the Opposition is paid an additional amount of $2,500 and the Speaker of the 
Legislature an additional amount of $2,500. 
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20.—Legislatures and Premiers of Manitoba, 1932-54, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Legislatures, 1932-54! 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 16, 1932 | 19th General Assembly.................- 4 Feb. 14, 1933 | June 12, 1936 © 
July 27, 1936 | 20th General Assembly..............-.+. 5 Feb. 18, 1937 | Mar. 18, 1941 
Apr. 22, 1941 | 21st General Assembly...... Mas Paras cone: 5 Dec. 9, 1941 | Sept. 8, 1945 
Oct. 15, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly................5. 4 Feb. 19, 1946 | Sept. 29, 1949 
Nov. 10, 1949 | 23rd General Assembly................45 uf Feb. 14, 1950 | Apr. 23, 1953 

June 8, 1953 | 24th General Assembly...............4.. 1 Feb. 2, 1954 2 


1 The Ministries from 1932-54 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 8, 1922, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. Bracken; 13th Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson; 14th 
Ministry, sworn in Noy. 13, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. D. L. Campbell. 2 Life of Legislature 
not expired at Mar. 31, 1954. 


Fourteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 8, 1953: 32 Liberal Progressives, 3 Independent Liberal 
Progressives, 12 Progressive Conservatives, 5 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
1 Labour Progressive, 2 Social Credit, 2 Independents. 


Nors.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office _ Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
President of the Council and Minister : Nov. 13, 1948 
of Dominion-Provincial Relations.| Hon. Dovetas L. CAMPBELL..... Sept. 21, 1936 {Dee 14. 1948 
Attormey=Generalern sen. eee aoe HonSivan SCHULTZaL. atthe a8 Sept. 21, 1986 | Nov. 7, 1952 — 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Wim11Am MormTon........... Nov. 22, 1939 | Aug. 19, 1950 
Minister of Mines and Natural Re- Sept. 4: 1984 
sources and Minister of Labour....| Hon. CHartes E. GREBNLAY..... Feb. 15, 1946 {Fee es 44: 1948 
Minister of Health and Public Wel- Sore 
fare if. ees ec ak, ee ae Hon wBRANcisi@@iBRnun ase daen Dec. 14, 1948 | Nov. 7, 1952 
Minister of Hiducation... 0. 4cen sone Hon. Wautace C. Mintmr.....3.. Feb. 15, 1946 | Aug. 16, 1950 — | 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Des. 1 reen 
Provincial Secretary.............. Hon. EDMOND PREFONTAINE...... Dec. alee 1951 S a rs re 1953 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of D x "2" 4051 
Industry and Commerce.......... Hon. Ronatp D. TURNER....... Dec. 1, 1951 S t 4° 1953 
Minister of Agriculture and Immi- ge 
STATION Re eck: es eee on Hon. Ronatp D. Rosertson.....| Nov. 7, 1952 | Nov. 7, 1952 — 
Minister of Public Utilities.......... Hon. Cuaries L. SHUTTLEWORTH| Sept. 4, 1953 | Sept. 4 


, 195305 


— 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of the Province of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant- ] 
Governor, an Executive Council, and a Legislative Assembly. '¢ 


The Honourable W. J. Patterson, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was 
commissioned to office July 4, 1951. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation | 
are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 95. A 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 53, elected | 
for a maximum term of five years. } 


As of Apr. 1, 1954, the Premier receives $8,500 and each Cabinet Minister: 
$7,000 annually in addition to the sessional indemnity, while the Leader of the 
Opposition, the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker receive $4,000, $2,000 and $1,000, 
respectively. The sessional indemnity of a Member of the Legislature is $2,400 
together with an expense allowance of $1,200. Members for the three northernmost 
constituencies of Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake each receive an 
additional $500. ? 


at 
a | 


+ 
2 
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21.—Legislatures and Premiers of Saskatchewan, 1934-54, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Legislatures, 1934-541 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934] 8th General Assembly.................. 4 Nov. 15, 1934 | May 14, 1988 
June 8, 1938 | 9th General Assembly.................. 6 Jan. 19, 1989 | May 10, 1944 
June 15, 1944 | 10th General Assembly.................. 5 Oct. 19, 1944 | May 19, 1948 
ime’ 24, 1948 | 11th General Assembly................:: 5 Feb. 10, 1949 | May 7, 1952 
June 11, 1952 | 12th General Assembly.................- 2 Feb. 12, 1953 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-54 were: 6th lets sworn in July 19, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner; 7th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 1, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th 
Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1944, under the awe of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature 
not expired at Mar. 31, 1954. 


Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, J Preston - Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
iberals. 


Norre.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council 
and Minister of Co-operation and Tuly 10.1044 
Co-operative Development........ HON. Li wOOUGLAS.,.«. acme as July 10, 1944 in ved 14° 1949 
Provincial] reasurer. 2... cose Hon. ©, MeBinnsi) ek hs seca de July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Attorney General................04: HonsedWe CORMAN 2503. os a. July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Natural Resources, and ia 4. 1948 
Minister of Mineral Resources..... Hon. J. H. BrocKetBANK....... July 10, 1944 { y Bey 1’ 1953 
Minister of Highways and Trans- an ? 
DOLLA LION Pre. Nader rae colke «2 as Fon gy De OUGEAS.... cence fee July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
_ Minister of Education............... TET O nA Wor SUM ET OAD coe sean Ms, cos 4 July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and 
Rona biitabionees. Geek eee se bas Hones STURDY ees cso July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ tonsa. Ee MCINTOSH Am. toes July 10, 1944} Aug. 4, 1948 
PemeterOmlavour.:...<..0...esoeees EL Ouse WALL TANS Se ces cvs ere ee July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hone li ap NOLLED Ss caal.arieetns. cles Feb. 26, 1945 | Feb. 26, 1945 
Minister of Public Works............ Honsde A DARTANG) oan. cs erie Aug. 4, 1948 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Public Health........... Honeladh DENTIAY. scares Nov. 14, 1949 | Nov. 14, 1949 
Minister of Telephones.............. HonvAn Gali UZIAK Soa alee ss Oct. 24, 1952 | Oct. 24, 1952 
- Provincial Secretary................ HonsidcaW.s BURTON: . 0.ctaoacceek Oct. 24, 1952 | Oct. 24, 1952 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of the Province of Alberta is composed of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable John J. Bowlen, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was com- 
missioned to office Feb. 1, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are 


_ cited in the 1951- Year Book, p. 96. 


There are 61 members of the Legislative Assembly who are elected for a maxi- 
mum period of five years. 


The salary of the President of the Executive Council is $11,000 and of a Cabinet 


- Minister $8,500. A special allowance of $2,500 is paid to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The sessional indemnity for each Member of the Legislative Assembly is 


Se 


$2,400 plus an expense allowance of $1,200. 


oP meee 
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22.—Legislatures and Premiers of Alberta, 1935-54, and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1954 
Legislatures, 1935-54) 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22,19350|) s8thiGeneral Assembly... vac ciacierr acer 9 Feb. 6, 19386 | Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar. 21, 1940 | 9th General Assembly.................. 4 Feb. 20, 1941 | July 7, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 10th General Assembly...... Ee aidea ak ooheteN 5 Feb. 22, 1945 | July 16, 1948 
Aug. 17, 1948 | 11th General Assembly.................. 5 Feb. 17, 1949 | June 28, 1952 
Aragon 1952) elt GeneraleAssem bliva.nen tetera Zo Feb. 19, 1953 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-54 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 19384, under the leadership of Hon. 
R. G. Reid; 7th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 3, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry, 
sworn in May 31, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 2 Life of Legislature not 
expired at Mar. 31, 1954. ; 


Kighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 5, 1952: 52 Social Credit, 4 Liberals, 2 Progressive 
Conservatives, 2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 1 Independent Social Credit.) 


Notre.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office . Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier and Provincial ‘Treasurer! \ {| May 31, 1948 
and Minister of Mines and Minerals} { Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1985 Sept. 16, 1952 — 
AGtormeyaGeneralien) sce eee Hon. Lucien MAYNARD.......... May 12, 1936 | June 1, 1943 
Minister of Education............... Hon. ANDERS O. AALBORG....... Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Forests....... Eons EVAN @ASE Yonsei ee ee ene Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. ALFRED J. Hooke... ....5- Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Ministerior Hlealthvees. seeere een Hone Wie We CROSSocs aa oe see Jan. 5, 1954] Jan. 5, 1954 
Minister of Public Welfare........... Hon. Ru DD. JORGENSON. «2... .-- Jan. 78, 1953.) Jans s3) 196g 
Minister of Economic Affairs........ Hon. Aurrup J, Hookmy.....0262 Apr. 20, 1945 | Apr. 20, 1945 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and 
Provincial Secretary.............. Hon Cabs GuraARteee cs a.cc: June 1, 1943 | May 8, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture......0....... Hon. Leonarp C. Hatmrast.....| Jan. 3, 1953 | Jan. 5, 1954 
Sagas ag wee pote atone we | Elon: INGAAS WiIELMORn eee ee Nov. 10, ie: _ ov. 10, Be 
inister of Railways and Telephones ec. 27, 1950 — 
and Minister of Highways........ \Hon, GORDON Ee LAVLORee aso. se Dec. 27, 1950) May 1. 1951 


—S 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. . 


Colonel the Honourable Clarence Wallace, the present Lieutenant-Governor 


of the Province, was commissioned to office Oct. 1, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors | 


since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 98. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 18 


members. 


Members of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly each receive 
a sessional allowance of $2,000 and $1,000 for expenses. In addition, the Premier | 


, 


receives a salary of $9,000 and each Member of the Executive Council $7,500. 


The Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of $2,000 and the Speaker | 
and Deputy Speaker receive allowances of $1,800 and $500, respectively. 
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23.—Legislatures and Premiers of British Columbia, 1933-54, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Legislatures, 1933-54! 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

| Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 

| te ad sfietoias ser ve vee LT ee Al me RE ee ie ee 
| Nov. 2, 19332} 18th General Assembly...............2:. 4 Feb. 20, 1934 Apr. 15, 1937 
|June 1, 1937 | 19th General Assembly.................. 5 | Oct. 26, 1937 | July 22, 1941 
| Oct. 21, 1941 | 20th General Assembly.................. 4 Dec. 4, 1941 | Aug. 31, 1945 
Oct. 25, 1945 | 21st General Assembly.................. 5 Feb. 21, 1946 | Apr. 16, 1949 
| June 15, 1949 | 22nd General Assembly....:.........00-; 4 Feb. 14, 1950 | Apr. 10, 1952 
‘June 12, 1952 | 23rd General Assembly.................. 1 Feb , 1953.| Mar. 27, 1953 


ean: A 
June 9, 1953 | 24th General Assembly...............0.. 3 Sept. 15, 1953 3 


| 
| 1 The Ministries from 1933-54 were: 22nd Ministry, sworn in Nov. 15, 1933, under the leadership of 


Hon. T. D. Pattullo; 23rd Ministry, sworn in Dec. 10, 1941, under the leadership of Hon. John Hart; 24th 
Ministry, sworn in Dec. 29, 1947, under the leadership of Hon. B. I. Johnson; 25th Ministry, sworn in Aug. ile 
1952, under the leadership of Hon. W. A. C. Bennett. 2 Owing to the death of a candidate, polling 
| iY was delayed in the Electoral Districts of Vancouver Centre and Victoria City until Nov. 277-1933. 
Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1954. 
Twenty-Fifth Ministry 


_ (Party standing at latest General Election, June 9, 1953: 28 Social Credit, 14 Co-operative Commonwealth 
é Federation, 4 Liberals, 1 Progressive Conservative, 1 Labour.) 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of a Council, 


| and Minister of Finance........... Hon. Wintiam ANDREW CECIL 
BONNE IEW rites Oe scons Aug. 1, 1952} Aug. 1, 1952 
| Provincial Secretary and Minister ' 
| / of Municipal Affairs.............. Hon. Westey Drewetr Buack....| Aug. 1, 1952] Aug. 1, 1952 
We ney-Ceneral a Ag, ee Pr ea Hon. Ropert Wi11AM Bonner..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Forests and 
| minister of Mines. .).2... 0. cs. ess Hon. Rosert Epwarp Sommers.| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. Winuiam Kenneto Kiernan| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
| Minister Ol Public Works: iis... sca Hon. Pum ArtHur Gagiarpi..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
enister of Railways, Minister of 
_ Trade and Industry, and Minister 
WP PISHCTICS: 50. co coc cet ocescesees Hon. Wrwam Ratew Tarsor 
CHET YAND se eon kee Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Wiimister of Labour..:.....-.<....s.: on suvtw. WICKS cate aa ee Auge ele el9b2 | Aue, es olen 1952 
| Minister of Education............... Hon. Ray Gris WILLISTON...... Apr. 14, 1954 |} Apr. 14, 1954 
‘Minister of Health and Welfare..... Hon. Eric CHarues FirzGeRALD 

MAR TEN ce niece cxostenan sane Auge 14.1952) Aug, = 1.1952 


Subsection 11.—Yukon and Northwest Territories 


| Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 
1898. Provision is made for a local Government composed of a Chief Executive, 
styled Commissioner, and an elective Legislative Council of five members with a 
three-year tenure of office. The Commissioner administers the Government under 
instructions from the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances 
dealing with the imposition of local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, 
establishment of territorial offices, maintenance of prisons and municipal institutions, 
issue of licences, incorporation of companies, solemnization of marriage, property 


q 
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and civil rights, administration of justice, and generally all matters of a local 
nature in the Territory. The seat of local government is at Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory. 
TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 


(Five members elected 1952, for three years) 


Aa WSOls setae oe cache ens V. C. MELLOR Whitehorse Hast...........- J. L. PHELPS 
Masi ncse ce sein tometer ee A. F. BERRY Whitehorse West............ F. D. Locks 
Garmacksh-a51.che acer A. R. Hayss 


TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS 


Commissioner. (Whitehorse) ios, < hace: i is tener ciaaicamn ae ibiegereainee sc se W. G. Brown 
Superintendent of Works and Buildings..........-...-.+ 2 :eeeeeeeeeeeeees H. Tart 
Registrar of Vital Statistics...........-..cscsee eect weer ects nteseeesceces W. D. Rosertson 
Legal Adviser.cerncee: s > sae teks ian oe tue ene en pres pee sees F. G. Smita 


The Director of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, is directly responsible for the general 
administration of the Territory under the Yukon Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 298), and that 
Department has three lands and mining officials stationed in the Territory. Other | 
Departments of the Federal Government, including Justice, National Revenue, 
Transport, Post Office, etc., also maintain officials in the Yukon Territory.* 


Northwest Territories.—The Northwest Territories as reconstituted on 
Sept. 1, 1905, comprise:— ‘ 
(1) all that part of Canada north of the Sixtieth Parallel of North Latitude, except 


the portions thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and 
Newfoundland, and 


(2) theislands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except those islands within - 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


For administrative purposes, the Territories were divided into the provisional 
districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin by Order in Council of Mar. 16, 1918. 
The Northwest Territories Act, 1905, as amended, provides for the Government of 
the Territories by a Commissioner (who is Deputy Minister of the Department of. 
Northern Affairs and National Resources) under instructions given from time to 
time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National | 
Resources. Provision is made in the Northwest Territories Act (S.C. 1953-54, c. 8) 
for a Council of nine members, four of whom shall be elected in the Mackenzie 
River district and five appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in 
Council has power to make ordinances for the Government of the Territories relating 
to subjects designated by the Governor in Council, subject to any Act of the Parlia-. 
ment of Canada applying to the Territories, respecting such matters as direct taxa- 
tion within the Territories to raise revenue, estabiishment and tenure of territorial 
offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, licences, administration of civil 
justice, education, public health and generally all matters of a local nature. The 
administration of the Territories under the Northwest Territories Act and the 
ordinances passed by the Commissioner in Council is carried on by the Northern 
Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government Departments serving the Yukon — 
Territory may be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Departmen 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 4 
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National Resources. A federal Administrative Officer serves at each of the following 
Territorial centres: Fort Smith, Aklavik, Hay River and Yellowknife. The seat 
of government is at Ottawa. 


. COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(as AT Sept. 7, 1954) 
Commissioner................. R. G. Rospertson 


Deputy Commissioner........ F, J. G. CUNNINGHAM 


Members of the Council—* 


AMpOInted: : CRE. Louis pr ta C, Aupetts, W. I. Crements, JEAN BoucuEr, 
F. J. G. CUNNINGHAM, ben NIcHOLSON 


Plechede prsatly.c weeks FRANK CarmicHagL, J. W. Goopaut, Rosert C. Pornrirt, 
JOHN PARKER 


Officers of the Council— 
Secretary Hae Same ha ets R. BoucHarp 


Legal AdVISer «os cris ..scs00. Wn. Nason 


Section 3.—Municipal Government} 


The earliest local government in Canada was carried out by the seigneurs of 
_ New France who bore, along with military command and the administration of 
justice, the responsibilities of appointing justices of the peace and clerks of roads. 
Some of these officers were soon replaced by a ‘syndic’ elected by the people, the 
first in 1644, though a mayor and two aldermen had held office briefly in the city 
of Quebec in 1643. When the syndics fell into disuse, their powers were delegated 
_by the Governor to officials. The City of Quebec was incorporated in 1832, and 
the system of local government for the province decreed in 1840 was later remodelled 
by Acts of 1845, 1847, 1850 and 1860. 


| In the Atlantic Provinces, Saint John, N.B., had attained the distinction of 
becoming Canada’s first incorporated city in 1785. Incorporation of Halifax, N.S., 
“came in 1841 and Charlottetown, P.E.I., in 1855. In Newfoundland, St. John’s 
_ was created a town in 1888. 


The Ontario Parish and Town Officers Act of 1793 provided for an annual 
| meeting in a parish or township to appoint local officers responsible to Parliament 
/and the courts, but the meetings had no law-making powers. Brockville, in 1832, 
_ gained from the Governor in Council some local powers that had previously been 
exercised through the courts. In 1834, York was incorporated as the self-governing 
City of Toronto. The Municipal Act of 1849 became the foundation of the local 
government in Ontario and later provided a model for the western provinces. 
‘Subsequently, Acts have been passed in all provinces governing aspects of municipal 
incorporation, powers and duties. Constitutional provision that jurisdiction over 
‘Municipal affairs would rest with the provinces has resulted, quite naturally, in 
dissimilarity in the organization of local government across the country. This 
‘stems not only from the difference in beginnings and subsequent independent 
| = in each province, but also from variations in requirements arising out of 
geographical and population differences. 


-* Following dissolution of the Council on June 30, 1954, the five appointed members were reappointed 
on July 1, 1954. General elections for the four elected members were held on Sept. 7, 1954. 
) 4 t Prepiredi in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The situation remains in a state of flux, with constant amendment of provincial 
Acts and charters in an attempt to solve old problems and to meet new ones. Just 
as the call for new and additional services has enlarged the scope of federal and 
provincial activities, the municipalities have had to assume responsibilities unheard 
of a few decades ago, or considered beyond their sphere of activity. As a result, 
amendments to Acts have varied from those enlarging the powers and the boundaries 
of municipalities, to those establishing closer provincial control and greater financial 
ald. 

An outline of municipal organization at the end of 1953 in each of the provinces 
of Canada is given in the following paragraphs. * 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland has only one city, St. John’s. The remainder 
of the population is dispersed in small settlements along the coast, and only 
since 1937 have a few of the larger of these been set up individually as towns with 
local councils or, where two or three are close together, as rural districts (43 in 
1953). These latter are not rural municipalities but merely towns consisting of 
two or more settlements. Local affairs in the remainder of the Province are admin- 
istered by the Provincial Government. In 1949, the Local Government Act was 
passed to facilitate incorporations. There are now thirty towns and two rural 
districts incorporated under the Act while there are eight local government com- 
munities with lesser powers of government. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Province has one city, Charlottetown, and 
seven towns all incorporated by special Acts. They comprise less than one-half of 
one per cent of the area of the Island and only about a quarter of its population. 
The Village Service Act, 1951, provides for the incorporation of villages. The 
remaining area of the Province is not organized municipally, the three counties 
being provincial administrative units only. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of 
the Province. The two cities, Halifax and Sydney, operate under special charters; 
the latter is also governed by certain special legislation. Forty towns operate under 
the Town Incorporation Act but there are no municipalities incorporated as villages. 
Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural area is divided into 18 
counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of local government. However, 
12 of these counties each comprise one municipality, and the other six comprise two 
municipalities each, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. 


New Brunswick.—The Province is divided into 15 counties which are incor- 
porated municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government in the rural 
areas. In effect, therefore, they are rural municipalities. In most cases certain 
of their powers apply in both rural and urban municipalities. The five cities—Saint — 
John, Fredericton, Moncton, Edmundston and Lancaster—have special charters, 
and the 19 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation Act. There are three 
villages and 37 local improvement district areas within the counties but outside 
the cities, towns and villages; these have been incorporated for the provision of 
limited municipal services. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled 
areas comprising about one-third of the Province, the remainder being governed — 
by the Province as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 76 county 


* Municipalities are summarized by type of organization on p. 90. 


municipalities, which are divided again into local municipalities under the Municipal 
Code and designated as village, township or parish municipalities or simply as 
_ municipalities. The counties, as such, have no direct powers of taxation. Funds 
_ to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by the munici- 
_ palities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized into 
incorporated units of local government, being in outlying districts with little or no 
population. There are 337 villages and 1,111 townships and parishes. A small 
number of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. Of 
the 35 cities, a few have special charters. The remainder, along with the 134 towns, 
_ are governed by the Cities and Towns Act and numerous special Acts. 
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Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally 
organized, the remainder being governed entirely by the Provincial Government. 
| The older section of the Province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united 
with others for administrative purposes. Although an incorporated municipality, 
each county is comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its 
_ borders, which provide its revenue. There are 29 cities, 152 towns, 157 villages, 
| 573 townships and 15 improvement districts. Some of each are located in the 
_ northern districts of the Province, which are not organized into counties. 


Manitoba.—Only the southern and settled section of Manitoba, comprising 
| less than one-eighth of the area, is organized for local self-government. As in the 

other three western provinces, there is no county organization and all municipalities 
_are independent, except of provincial control. There are four cities, three with 
“special charters and one governed by a number of special Acts. General Acts 
govern the 33 towns, 39 villages, 109 rural municipalities and five suburban muni- 
‘cipalities. An Act of 1944 (amended January 1945) authorizes organization of 

local government districts in unorganized or disorganized (formerly organized but 
| later unorganized) territory, and 12 such districts have been set up. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers 
from general Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. 
| There are eight cities, 96 towns, 383 villages and 296 rural municipalities. The 
area so organized consists of most of the southern two-fifths of the Province. The 
_remainder of this portion is administered for local purposes by the Province in 
“unincorporated local improvement districts. The northern three-fifths is sparsely 
populated and without local government, though some municipal services are 
provided by the Province through operation of the Northern Administrative Area. 


| Alberta.—In Alberta there are cities, towns, villages and rural municipalities 
known as municipal districts. The latter three classes come under general Acts. 
| Until 1951 each of the seven cities had its own charter, but these have been super- 
'seded by the City Act of 1951. There are 72 towns, 138 villages and 57 municipal 
‘districts, but less than one-fifth of the Province is so organized. There are also 
some unincorporated improvement districts administered by the Province in less 
‘densely settled areas. Four county municipalities have been set up. These are 
| not counties as they exist in Ontario but municipalities in which the council admin- 
‘isters education and municipal hospitals. They are included with the municipal 
| districts mentioned above and in Table 24 on p. 90. 


_ British Columbia.—Less than 0-5 p.c. of the area of British Columbia is 
| organized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to 
‘Tequire administration of local activities by the Provincial Government. There 
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are 35 cities, 49 villages and 29 districts. The latter are chiefly rural municipalities, - 
except for those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver, which 
are largely urban in character. It should be emphazised, however, that the applica- 
tion of the name “city” is somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning 
in that several of them have populations of less than 1,000 and perhaps one-half 
or more would not normally be incorporated as cities in another province. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities and one town 
in the Yukon Territory and two local administrative districts in the Northwest 
Territories, all of which provide some municipal services to their loca] areas. These 
are not shown in Table 24. 


24.—Municipalities, by Official Designation! and by Statistical Classification,? 
by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1953 


Item vrial.x.t| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | BG, | Total 


OrricIAL DESIGNATION! 


No. | No. | No. } No. }-No.'}-‘No.-|) No: } No.) Nov 7-No: aver 


Cities. hcl eras eee tae 9) oe ara og gga eon 
Towiis. .0n2s Hee ee 4os} =7| 40] 19 | 134] 152) 33] 96] 72) — | Somme 
Villages < 005 4c) tees a 5 a ee 3 | 3371 157| 39| 383] 138] 49} 1,106. 
Totals, Urban.........s.+++s 41} 8| 42| 27| 506| 338| 76| 487| 217| 84] 1,826 
Ritalin ie a eee 3| — | 24] 15] 1,111] 5885] 1145] 2967] 578} 29 || 2,237 


Totals, Local Municipalities. . 44 8 66 429} 1,617 | 926 190 | 783 | 274 113 || 4,063 


Quebec and Ontario counties...} ... aCe us ae 76 38 a cay op a. 114 


Totals, Incorporated t 
Municipalities............ 44 8 66 42 11,693! 964! 1901 783! 2741 118 i? 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION? 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. ] No. |] No. . 
Municipalities in Metropolitan : 
Areas—10 os 
Wrbaneee waste io saeco 1} — 2 2 54 24 5| — 6 6 100 
Rural area hea Mi eeaets atte _ — 1 2 25 17 g9| — 4 11 69 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas..| 1] — 3; 4| | 41| 4] — | to] 17] 16 
Samana, apn Do (RP Enat "Sh Deets (er a Nel pe SP el fh | * 
Opher Wrbanhcewces ee teers 40 


Other Rural— 
Semi-urbanee eta aete eee — 
Other Asia aos eee ee 3 


Totals, Other Rurale, coo oens 3 
Totals, Other Urban & Rural} 48 


Quebec and Ontario counties...| ... AR ie ae 76 SSalienese an8 oe ee 114 
Totals, Incorporated - 
Municipalities............ 44 8 66 42 | 1,693| 964 | 190 | 783 | 274) 113 4,1 
ae a 
1 This section of the table groups the municipalities according to their official nomenclature which is 
roughly indicative of size and nature. See footnote ¢. 2 This section of the table groups the muni- 


cipalities under the classification devised by the Dominion Provincial Conferences on Municipal Statist 
the classification being designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presentation. 
3 Includes eight local government communities. 4 Rural municipalities are designated by different 
names in the different provinces. 5 Includes 15 local improvement districts. 6 Includes — 
five units of self-government known as ‘‘suburban municipalities’. Does not include local government 
districts. | 7 Excludes 20 improvement districts. 8 Includes four county municipalities. - 
cludes 55 improvement districts. 9 Excludes 37 local improvement districts. 10 Munici- . 
palities shown wholly or partly in metropolitan areas by the 1951 Census of Canada. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 
| Federal Royal Commissions.*—Royal Commissions established from 
Apr. 1, 1952, to Mar. 31, 1954, are reported here, in continuance of those previously 
reported i in the Year Banks beginning with the 1940 edition at pp. 1108-1110:— 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into claims re World War II. Oct. 23; 
1952. Commissioner: Hon. T. A. Campbell. 


| Royal Commission appointed for the holding of inquiries regarding the revoca- 
tion of Canadian Citizenship Certificates. July 17, 1953. Commissioners: His 
Hon. Wilfred Slater Lane, Hon. Paul Ste-Marie, et al. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into whether the Criminal Law of 
‘Canada relating to the defence of insanity should be amended. Mar. 2, 1954. 
Commissioners: Hon. James C. McRuer, Dr. Gustave Desrochers, et al. 


Royal Commission to inquire into whether the Criminal Law relating to 
criminal sexual psychopaths should be amended. Mar. 25, 1954. Commissioner: 
Hon. James C, McRuer, e¢ al. 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—Only those Royal Commissions established 
in 1953-54 are reported here, this list being in continuance of those in previous 
Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 edition, pp. 1222-1223 :-— 


Newfoundland.—Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the agricultural resources of the Province. June 15, 1953. Commissioners: 
‘A. M. Shaw, W. M. Drummond and P. J. Murray. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the forestry resources of the 
Province. Feb. 22, 1954. Commissioners: Major General H. Kennedy, D. R. 
Cameron and R. C. Goodyear. 


| 


| Royal Commission appointed under the Public Enquiries Act to prepare a 
comprehensive review of the financial position of the Province; also to recommend 
the form and scale of additional financial assistance for the continuance of public 
services at the levels and standards reached subsequent to the date of Union. 
Jan. 19, 1954. Commissioners: Hon. Philip J. Lewis, Hon. Calvert C. Pratt, Philip 
Gruchy, Gerald S. Doyle and Albert Perlin. 


New Brunswick.—Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and concerning 
all matters proper for the disposition of government grants made available to and 
administered through several school administrative units of the Province; and the 
telative tax-paying ability of the Province in comparison with that of the other 
provinces of Canada. Sept. 11, 1953. Chairman: Dr. W. H. MacKenzie. 
Commissioners: Julianne Levesque and R. Donald Stewart. 


| Manitoba.—Royal Commission appointed to inquire into commercial fishing. 
Aug. 15, 1953. Chairman: M. N. Hryhorezuk. 

| The Industrial Commission was appointed Aug. 26, 1953, and the Highway 
peety Commission was appointed Sept. 16, 1953. No Chairman was named in the 
2 in Council authorizing these Commissions. 


British Columbia.—Royal Commission appointed to inquire into matters 
relating to the destruction, by slides, of a portion of the power-house of the Whatshan 
Development. Sept. 4, 1953. Commissioner: Hon. Mr. Justice J. V. Clyne. Report 
srinted, 50 pp. 


' * Commissions constituted under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act. 
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PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 


government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work — 
of government. : 


Though it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate 1 ; 
this Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all the depart- — 
ments, the main branches are given along with those services that differ in some — 


quality from the larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of | 
many of these departments is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume, — 


The Index will be useful in locating required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (30 Victim 
c. 58) and conducts the concerns of all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation © 
are carried out by the Science Service and the Experimental Farms Service; the maintenance 
of standards and protection of products by the Production Service and Marketing Service; 
reclamation and development by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration; while security and price stability — 
policies are administered under the Prairie Farm Assistance Administration and the Agri- — 
cultural Prices Support Board. The results of work in these various fields and information ~ 
on the policies of the Department in general are made available to the public through the © 
Information Service. 


Auditor General’s Office.—The Office of Auditor General is authorized under the 
Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 116). Duties include the auditing of accounts 
of expenditures and revenue of Canada, and of Crown companies and other instrumentalities, 
and the reporting thereon to Parliament. 


The Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department came into 
existence on Jan. 18, 1950, under the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. It comprises 
the Canadian Citizenship Branch, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch, the 
Immigration Branch and the Indian Affairs Branch. A 

The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies 
engaged or interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and i 
making Canadians conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. 

The Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship 
ae and is the custodian of all records under that Act and all Naturalization Acts previously 
in force. 

The Immigration Branch administers the Immigration Act and Regulations and is_ 
responsible for the selection, examination and transportation of immigrants, the exclusion 
or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of immigrants in Canada. 

The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all Indian affairs. 
Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory stall, 
and 87 local agencies in the field. 

The Minister of Citizenship and_Immigration_is responsible to Parliament for the 
National Film Board, the National Library, the Public Archives, and for the National 
Gallery of Canada which is governed by a Board of Trustees. 


The Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates 
from the Civil Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsk 
bility of applying, as far as possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling 
permanent positions within departmental headquarters positions at Ottawa, termed the 
“‘inside service’. 

The Civil Service Act of 1918 extended the competitive system of appointments te 
cover the outside as well as the inside service and temporary as well as permanent appoint 
ments. It made the Commission responsible for establishing a system of organizatiol 
and classification that would secure uniformity in the staffing of the various department 
and in the salaries paid for work of equal levels of difficulty and responsibility. 

The jurisdiction of the Commission now extends to all departments of the Governmen 
and to a large number of boards and commissions, exclusive of Crown corporations. 
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The Civil Service Commission, which is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
‘of State, consists of three members, one of whom serves as Chairman. Each member of 
_the Commission is appointed by the Governor in Council for a term of 10 years, and each 
has the rank and standing of a Deputy Minister. The Commission has a staff of approxi- 
mately 580 persons working under its direction and located in the headquarters office at 
Ottawa and in district offices at St. John’s, N’f’ld., Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., 
Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


) 
The Department of Defence Production.—The Department of Defence Production 
was established on Apr. 1, 1951, under the provisions of the Defence Production Act. Under 
| this Act the Minister is given, with certain exceptions, exclusive authority to buy defence 
supplies and construct defence projects required by the Department of National Defence. 
The Minister may, if authorized by the Governor in Council, undertake for an associated 
government anything he may undertake for the Canadian Government. In addition, all 
powers, duties and functions that theretofore were vested in the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce under any contract, agreement, lease or other writing entered into pursuant 
to the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1939, or the Defence Supplies Act, 1950, 
are vested in the Minister of Defence Production. 


Broadly, the Department’s functions are to procure military goods, to construct defence 
installations and to organize industry for defence as required, on behalf of the Department of 
National Defence, other government departments, and associated governments; to promote 
_the expansion of defence production facilities and the development of defence supporting 
industries, particularly of strategic resources important for the defence of Canada and its 
allies; and to ensure adequate supplies of essential materials and services for defence require- 
ments. The main units of the Department are: the Ammunition Branch, the Aircraft 
Branch, the Electronics Branch, the General Purchasing Branch, the Guns Branch, the 
Machine Tools Branch, and the Shipbuilding Branch. In addition, there are various admin- 
\ istrative or service units including Administration, Comptroller’s, Economics and Statistics, 
Industrial Security, Legal, Secretary’s, and the Financial Adviser’s Branches. 


The following Crown companies report to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 
|Production: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation, Crown 
Assets Disposal Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, and Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics——The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by 
statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). In 1948, 
this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 190), 
was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 257); it was amended by 
(12 Eliz. II, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. 


The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish 
statistical information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general 
condition of the people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada at 
ten-year intervals. 


| The Bureau is the principal publication agency of the Federal Government; the subjects 
of the reports cover all aspects of the national economy. The Bureau reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The Department of External Affairs.—The main function of this Department is the 
protection and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The head of the Department 
of External Affairs is the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent 
jofficer of the Department is the Under-Secretary (Deputy Minister), who is the chief 
adviser to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. He isassisted by an Associate Under- 
Secretary and by three Assistant Under-Secretaries and a Legal Adviser, and is advised 
by officers in charge of the various divisions, each responsible for a part of the work of the 
Department. The divisional heads are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, Administrative 
Officers and by the administrative staff of clerks, stenographers and typists. While serving 
abroad, Foreign Service Officers are formally designated as Ambassadors, Ministers, 
‘Counsellors, First, Second and Third Secretaries at diplomatic posts and as Consuls General, 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts. Fifty-two diplomatic and consular posts 
are maintained abroad by Canada. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 17 divisions which can be 
grouped, according to their functions, into three categories—political, functional and ad- 
\Ministrative. There are five political divisions—American, Commonwealth, European, 
Far Eastern and United Nations; eight functional divisions—Consular, Defence Liaison (1) 
and (2), Economic, Information, Legal, Historical Research and Reports, and Protocol; 
and four administrative divisions—Establishments and Organization, Finance, Personnel, 
‘Supplies and Properties. 
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The Department of Finance.—The Department of Finance, created in June 1868, is 
under the authority of the Minister of Finance. The Department is responsible for the 
financial administration of Canada including raising the money required for the various 
governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller of the Treasury, 
an officer of the Department, is responsible for all Government disbursements. 


The work of the Department is organized in seven principal Divisions: Administration, 
Financial Administration and Accounting Policy, Superannuation, Treasury Board, Taxa- 
tion, Economic Policy, and International Economic Relations. The Royal Canadian 
Mint is a branch of the Department. The Inspector General of Banks and the Comptroller 
of the Treasury are officers of the Department. p 


The Tariff Board and the Canadian Farm Loan Board are responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Finance. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized 
under a Minister of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were 
maintained by the former Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The 
provinces, under various arrangements, have certain administrative responsibilities in the 
fisheries but the legislative authority for the regulations of coastal and fresh-water fisheries 
is with the Federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries 
through the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish-culture establishments, 
management and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection 
of fish products for quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; 
promotion of the greatest utilization of fishery products and a proper public understanding 
of the resource and the industry. 


Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on these Inter: 
national Commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, that for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries, North Pacific Fisheries and Whaling. 


The Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the 
Department of Insurance which originated in 1875. Under the Superintendent of Insurance 
the Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, trust and 
loan companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated 
insurance companies registered with the Department; British and foreign insurance com: 
panies operating in Canada; small loans companies and money-lenders; and Civil Service 
insurance. See also Chap. X XVI (Part II) and Chap. X XVII. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes, the Department examines provincial trus) 
companies in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies 
in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


_ A Fire Prevention-Branch was organized in 1919 with responsibility for the administra 
tion of Sect. 515 of the Criminal Code. It maintains fire-loss records, makes inspections 
reports on fire-prevention legislation and protection methods and endeavours to extend anc 


co-ordinate fire-prevention work in Canada. | 


The Department of Justice.—This Department provides legal services to the Govern 
ment and the various government departments, including preparing and settling governmen 
legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal, regulating and conductin 
litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and prosecu. 
tions under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administers federal statute. 
dealing with legal matters and provides administrative services for the Supreme Cour, 
of Canada and the Exchequer Court. ¥ | 


The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers the prison systen 
of Canada. % 
. % 

The Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 190 

by Act of Parliament (63-64 Vict., c. 24). The Department administers, under the Ministe 
of Labour, legislation dealing with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fai 
employment practices; the regulation of fair wages and hours of labour; government annu 
ities; government employee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; vocationa 
training; publication of the Labour Gazette, as well as bulletins giving information 0 
industrial and related subjects. & 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission and National Employment Service are als’ 
under the direction of the Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board ant 
the National Advisory Council on Manpower also act on behalf of the Minister of Labout 
The Department is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government ar 
the International Labour Organization. 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was create) 
by an Act of Parliament (13 Geo. VI, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 194{ 
Its establishment resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments into a 

ay 


cay 
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integrated organization whose primary function is to provide technological assistance in 
the development of Canada’s mineral resources through investigations, studies and research 
in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metallurgy, and geodetic, topographic and 
other surveys. The Department is under the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
and is divided into five branches: the Surveys and Mapping Branch, the Geological Survey of 
Canada, the Mines Branch, the Dominion Observatories and the Geographical Branch. 


The Department also administers the Explosives Act which regulates the manufacture, 
testing, sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
ance Act which provides cost-aid to the gold'industry. 
| Boards and Commissions are: Canadian Board on Geographical Names; Board of 
‘Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors; International Boundary Commission and Inter- 
provincial Boundary Commissions. 
| 


H 


| The Department of National Defence.—Created on Jan. 1, 1923, by the National 
|Defence Act, 1922, the Department of National Defence was originally an amalgamation 


of the Department of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. 


In 1940, the Department of National Defence was separated into three departments, 
‘one for each of the Armed Services, and continued under this organization until the cessation 
of hostilities. In order to afford the maximum possible degree of co-ordination, the three 
Services were again brought into one departmental organization in 1946. 

In 1947, the Defence Research Board was formed to carry out research projects for 
‘defence. It is responsible to the Minister of National Defence for this function and for 
jadvising him on the effect of scientific, technical and other research on national defence. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—The Department of National Health 
and Welfare was established in October 1944. Under the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, the Department, which is composed of three branches (Health, Welfare and 
Administration), is administered through two Deputy Ministers. 


The Health Branch is divided into three directorates—Health Insurance Studies, 
‘Food and Drugs, and Indian Health Services. It has 14 Divisions active in certain public 
health fields divided into three main groups—Medical Advisory, Research Development, 
and Environmental Health, each of which is headed by a Principal Medical Officer. 


The Welfare Branch is made up of the Divisions of Family Allowances, Old Age Security, 
‘Old Age Assistance and Physical Fitness. The Department is also responsible for federal 
civil-defence planning, with the Civil Defence Co-ordinator reporting to both Deputy 
‘Ministers. The Administration Branch includes divisions where activities cover both 
health and welfare fields, such as research, information, legal and library services, as well 
‘as administrative, personnel and purchasing and supply services. 


well advanced on a national union catalogue to serve as a key to the contents of all important 
libraries in Canada. The National Librarian reports to the Minister of Citizenship and 
(Immigration. 


National Museum of Canada.—The National Museum illustrates the natural history 
‘of Canada — its geology, biology and anthropology. It was formerly part of the Geological 
Survey, founded in 1842, but was separated from it in 1920, and is now part of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The Museum carries out field investi- 
gations in botany, zoology, vertebrate paleontology, archeology and ethnology including 
Studies of folk-lore and folk-songs, publishes the results of its research and carries out an 
extensive educational program. 


The Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, cus- 
toms and inland revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date 
they were amalgamated under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland 
‘Revenue. In 1921, the name was changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In 
‘April 1924, collection of income taxes was placed under the Minister of National Revenue 
and under the Department of National Revenue Act, 1927, the Department became known 
as the Department of National Revenue. 

_ The Department is responsible for the assessment and collection of customs and excise 
duty, taxes and revenues and other services by ports and outports, as well as for the assess- 
ment and collection of income taxes and succession duties. 
|, The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Income Tax 
Appeal Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


! 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—The Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources was established in December 1953, superseding 
the Department of Resources and Development. In addition to Administration Services, 
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which unit performs auxiliary functions, the Department is divided into five branches: 
the National Parks Branch administers the National Parks and National Historic Parks 
of Canada, National Historic Sites, and wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, and has charge of the National Museum of Canada; the Engineering 
and Water Resources Branch is responsible for the investigation of water-power resources, 
for the administration of federal assistance to the provinces under the Canada Water Con- 
servation Assistance Act and for federal interests in certain joint federal-provincial con- 
struction projects; the Northern Administration and Lands Branch is responsible for the 
administration of various Federal Acts, Territorial ordinances and regulations pertaining 
to the government of the Northwest Territories, for the conduct of certain business arising 
from the general administration of the Yukon Territory, for the administration of natural 
resources in these Territories, and for Eskimo affairs, as well as for certain lands and mineral 
rights in the provinces vested in the Crown in the right of Canada; the Forestry Branch 
conducts investigations in the protection and utilization of the forest resources of Canada, 
maintains forest experiment stations and forest products laboratories and administers 
federal assistance to the provinces under the Canada Forestry Act; and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau promotes the tourist industry by encouraging tourist travel from abroad, 
and interprovincial travel in Canada. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, the Northwest Territories 
Power Commission, the National Battlefields Commission, the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board, and the Advisory Board on Wildlife Protection. The Deputy Minister is 
Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. 


Post Office Department.— Administration and operation of the Postal Service under the 
Postmaster General include: supervision of all phases of postal activity including personnel, 
mail handling, postal accommodation, transportation of mails by land, water, rail and 
air and the direction and control of financial services including the operation of money order 
and savings bank business. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered by 
the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy Minister and reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Its purpose is to assemble and make 
available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical source material relating to 
the history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed upon official records of the Government, 
and the personal papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These are supple 
mented by copies of many records in the British and French archives that relate to Canada, 
a fine map collection, a historical library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. 


Department of Public Printing and Stationery.—This Department was established 
in 1886 and is in the charge of the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 


The Department is responsible for supplying all requirements of printing and stationery 
to Parliament and Departments of the Canadian Government; the free distribution and sale 
of all public documents or papers to the public; the publication of the Statutes of Canada, 
the Canada Gazette, and all departmental reports, papers, etc., required to be published by 
authority of the Governor General in Council. 


The Department of Public Printing and Stationery is under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. 


Department of Public Works.—This Department was constituted in 1867 and is 
responsible for the management, charge and direction of the public works of Canada and; 
except as specifically provided in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenancé 
of public buildings, wharves, piers, roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging: 
and navigable waters protection work. The Department maintains architectural and 
engineering staffs in each province in addition to the Administrative, Architectural; 
Engineering and Purchasing and Stores Branches at Ottawa. 


The Minister of Public Works is responsible to Parliament for the Central Mortgagé 
and Housing Corporation and for federal interests in the Trans-Canada Highway. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The Department of the Secretary of Staté 
was constituted in its present form in 1873. The Secretary of State is the official spokesmat 
of the Federal Government as well as the medium of communication between the Federa 
and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Governments being conducte¢ 
through his Department with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is the custodian of the Grea’ 
Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal of the Governor General as well as being the channe: 
through which the general public may approach the Crown. | 

The Secretary of State is the Registrar General of Canada, registering all proclamations: 
commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under the Great Sea. 
and certain instruments issued under the Privy Seal. He is responsible for the collectio! 
and tabling of parliamentary returns. 
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. The Secretary of State also deals with the organization and administration of the Office 
of the Custodian of Enemy Property. The Civil Service Commission, the Department of 
Public Printing and Stationery and the Chief Electoral Officer are under th i 

‘of the Secretary of State, but each of the three Civil Service Commissioners, 
Printer and the Chief Electoral Officer has the rank of Deputy Minister. 


The Department of the Secretary of State deals with correspondence concerning the 
Copyright Appeal Board, the Awards Co-ordination Committee, the Public Records 
Committee and the Inter-departmental Committee on the use of Parliament Hill. The 
Special Division deals with domestic protocol, government hospitality and related matters. 


| Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce 
was established by Act of Parliament on June 23, 1887, but did not function until Dec. 5, 
1892, when an Order in Council to this effect was passed. Prior to its creation, assistance 
in the development of Canada’s foreign trade was provided by five Canadian Commercial 
Agents, who served on a part-time basis and were responsible to the Minister of Finance. 
On Jan. 1, 1895, a Canadian Commercial Agent was appointed at Sydney, Australia, on 


a full-time basis. He thus became the first Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
in the present meaning of the term. 


The Canadian Commercial Agency Service was renamed the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner Service in 1907, as the term agent created the impression that an officer so designated 
had something to buy or sell. Officers devoting all their time to the promotion of Canadian 
trade, and on salary, were thus termed Canadian Trade Commissioners, while those receiv- 
ing an honorarium were still known as Commercial Agents. The following year, the position 
df Superintendent of Commercial Agencies was abolished, and a Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce was appointed on Aug. 1, 1908. Forty-nine offices in 41 countries were 
Maintained in 1953. In addition to trade commissioners and assistant trade commissioners, 
the foreign service officers included nine agricultural specialists, three fisheries specialists 
and one timber specialist. Where trade commissioners are members of a mission main- 
ined by the Department of External Affairs, they are given diplomatic status and are 
<nown as Commercial Counsellors or Commercial Secretaries. 

__ The Department of Trade and Commerce was expanded in 1945 to provide a wide range 
of additional services to Canadian businessmen, and now comprises the following Branches 
wd Divisions: Canadian Trade Commissioner Service, Commodities Branch, Agriculture 
ind Fisheries Branch, International Trade Relations Branch, Canadian Government 
ixhibition Commission, International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division 
responsible for administration of the Colombo Plan), Information Branch, Industrial 
Jevelopment Division, Standards Branch and Economics Branch. 


The following boards, commissions, Crown companies and agencies report to Parliament 
‘hrough the Minister of Trade and Commerce: Atomic Energy Control Board, Atomic 
dnerey of Canada Limited, Board of Grain Commissioners, Canadian Patents and Develop- 
nent Limited, Canadian Wheat Board, Export Credits Insurance Corporation, National 
Research Council and Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


| The Department of Transport.—The Department of Transport was created on 


Tov. 2, 1936, from the former Department of Marine, Railways and Canals and the Civil 
| ag Branch of the Department of National Defence. 


stration and regulation of radar, radio marine and radio aeronautical aids to navigation 
nd communication by wire and by government telegraph and _ telephone. The Canal 
ervice has jurisdiction over the canals and canalized waterways of Canada. These include 


le Main or primary canals on the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes and a number of 
ubsidiary or secondary canals. 


| Other services of the Department are in connection with the Government-owned 
Ompanies: the Canadian National Railways, Hudson Bay Railway, Canadian Government 


ailway, Canadian National (West Indies) Steamship Service and the Prince Edward 
sland Ferry and Terminals. 


The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards and 
OMmissions: the Air Transport Board; Board of Transport Commissioners; Canadian 
Laritime Commission; Steamship Inspection Board; National Harbours Board; Park 
teamship Company Limited; and Canadian National Railway Securities Trust. The 
finister is responsible to Parliament for the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority reports to Parliament through the 
(See Appendix). 
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Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944, is con- 
cerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and includes medical, dental and welfare 
services, land settlement and prosthetic services and insurance. The Veterans’ Bureau 
assists veterans in the preparation and presentation of pension claims. | 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs is also responsible for the Canadian Pension Com- 
mission and the War Veterans Allowance Board. The Department has administrative 
offices in all the larger cities across Canada and at London, England. 


Section 2.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organiza 
tion in Canada but, in recent years, as the work of government has become more 
complex, greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for 
administering and managing many public services in which business enterprise 
and public accountability must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the 
development of economic resources and the provision of public services with the 
pursuit of commercial and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many 
different forms and formule of management. The most usual practice has been tc 
set up a corporation under the provisions of a special Act of Parliament which 
defines its purpose and sets forth its powers and responsibilities. However, during 
World War II, the Minister of Munitions and Supply was authorized to procur 
the incorporation of companies under the federal Companies Act, 1934, or unde 
any provincial companies Act, to which he might delegate any of the powers con 
ferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or any Orde: 
in Council. Under this legislation, some 28 companies were created to serve a wid 
variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. | 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on thy 
Companies Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporatin, 
powers were granted by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have bee 
incorporated in the Atomic Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946, the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulat 
the operation of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it wa 
applicable only to a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establis 
a more uniform system of financial and budgetary control and of accounting 
auditing and reporting for Crown corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financig 
Administration Act was enacted in 1951 and brought into operation by proclamatio) 
on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment, the financial provisions of the Government 
Companies Operation Act, which were covered by similar provisions in the ne\ 
Act, were repealed. | 


t 
One of the more interesting features of the new legislation is the attempt the 
has been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines 
Crown corporation as a corporation that is ultimately accountable through 
Minister to Parliament for the conduct of its affairs and establishes three class 
of corporation: departmental, agency, and proprietary. | 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. F 
example, the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary, the Industrial Developme 
Bank, because of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from the operations of the Crown Cc 
porations Part of the Act and are governed by their own Acts of incorporation, as are such joint enterpris) 
of the Federal and Provincial Governments as the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board and t. 
Halifax Relief Commission. ey 
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Departmental Corporations.—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is 
responsible for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental 
nature. Ten departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:-— 


Agricultural Prices Support Board 
Atomic Energy Control Board 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Dominion Coal Board 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
chat is an agent. of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the man- 
agement of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis, or for the 
management of procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her 
Majesty in right of Canada. Schedule C to the Financial Administration Act lists 


he following as agency corporations:— 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

Federal District Commission 

National Battlefields Commission 

National Harbours Board ; 

Park Steamship Company Limited. 


Since the proclamation of the Financial Administration Act, Atomic Energy 
f Canada Limited has been added to the agency grouping, and two corporations, 
vanadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Commodity Prices Stabili- 
ation Corporation Limited, have discontinued operations and have surrendered 
heir charters. 


Proprietary Corporations. —A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown 
orporation that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial 
perations, or for the management of commercial or industrial operations involving 
1e production of or dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, 
nd (2) is ordinarily required to conduct its operations without Parliamentary 
ppropriations. Twelve such corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act:— 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Farm Loan Board 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Northwest Territories Power Commission 
Polymer Corporation Limited 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
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Eldorado Aviation Limited, a subsidiary of the Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited, was incorporated as a private company pursuant to the provisions of 
Part I of the Companies Act on Apr. 23, 1953, and was subsequently added to 
Schedule D as a proprietary corporation by the Governor in Council pursuant to 
Sect. 76 of the Financial Administration Act. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(see Appendix) is also a proprietary corporation. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial 
Administration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and 
proprietary corporations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown 
corporations Part of the Act, although, if there is any inconsistency between the 
provisions of that Part and those of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the 
Act provides that the latter prevail. There is provision in the Part for the control 
and regulation of such matters as corporation budgets and bank accounts, the 
turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, limited loans for working- 
capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establishment of reserves, the 
keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial statements and 
reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate Minister. 


A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power t¢ 
vote financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, 
capital may be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may 
subsequently be converted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the 
issue of capital stock to be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the 
sale of bonds either to the Government or the public. In afew instances, corporation! 
have financed all or a portion of their requirements from their own resources 0} 
earnings. A special financing arrangement recently adopted has been the allocation 
of the 15-p.c. excise tax charged on radio and television sets and their parts anc 
accessories to the revenue of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. | 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. How 
ever, the Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial year 
commencing after Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay such taxes 0 
income earned in the same manner as any privately owned corporation. On 
desirable result of this amendment is that the financial statements of these Crow 
companies are now more comparable with those of private industry, with which i 
some instances they are in competition, and thus it is easier to assess the relativ 
efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in th 
following paragraphs. In a number of cases, further details are included in tk 
Chapters dealing with the subjects concerned (see Index). | 


Agricultural Prices Support Board.—The Board was established in 1944 to assi 
in stabilizing the prices of agricultural products. The Board reports to Parliament throug 
the Minister of Agriculture. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—In December 1946, by Act of Parliament, all matte 
concerning atomic energy in Canada were placed under the Atomic Energy Control Boar 
From Feb. 1, 1947, to Apr. 1, 1952, the National Research Council operated the Cha 
River project as an agent of the Board. The Board reports to Parliament through tl 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown Company was incorporated 
February 1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946, to take over from the Nation 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952, the operation of the Chalk River project on behalf of 4! 
Atomic Energy Control Board. The main functions of the Company are the operation 
atomic reactors, research into many aspects of atomic energy and the extraction, process 
and marketing of the by-products of the reactors. The Board reports to Parliament throu) 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. A 
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| Bank of Canada.— Legislation of 1934 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 13), provided for the establish- 
_ment of a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to 
control and protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of 
production, trade, prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of 
monetary action. The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages 
the public debt and has the sole right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is 
managed by a Board of Directors appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of 
the Board. The Bank is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, p. 98.) 


Board of Grain Commissioners.— Under the Canada Grain Act 1930 (R.8.C. 1952, 
'¢. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, comprising a Chief Commissioner, 
two Commiissioners and three Assistant Grain Commissioners, has authority to inquire 
into any matter relating to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or 
shrinkage, deterioration of any grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory 
operation of a grain elevator, etc. The Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette 
and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This Company was set up in September 1945 to take 
over Crown-owned plant and equipment. Among the items it now manufactures are pro- 
‘pellants and explosives, small arms, radars and a wide range of ammunition and components. 
Its Divisions, together with the location of their plants, are as follows: Dominion Arsenal 
‘Division (Quebec, Valcartier and Riviére-du-Loup, Que.); Explosives Division (Valley field 
and Shawinigan Falls, Que., and storage depot at St. Dominique, Que.); Filling Division 
(St. Paul l’Ermite, Que.); Gun Ammunition Division (Lindsay, Ont.); Small Arms Division 

(Long Branch, Ont.); Instrument and Radar Division (Scarborough, Ont.). The Company 
‘is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. ; 


| Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Legislation passed in 1936 (R.S.C. 1952, 
¢. 32), provides that there shall be a corporation, to be known as the Canadian Broadcasting 
‘Corporation, which shall consist of a Board of 11 Governors appointed by the Governor 
in Council and chosen to give representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada. 
‘The Board of Governors determines CBC policy, and the Chairman of the Board is required 
‘to devote the whole of his time to the performance of his duties under the Act. 


The General Manager is the Chief Executive of the Corporation and directs the opera- 
tions and activities of the Corporation as well as the application of CBC policy as determined 
by the Board of Governors. The organization of the CBC consists of the following principal 
Divisions: Program, International Service, Engineering, Commercial, Press and Informa- 
tion, Broadcast Regulations, Station Relations, Personnel and Administration, and 
Treasury. Regional Representatives are appointed for Newfoundland, the Maritimes, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, and British Columbia. 


_ The Corporation reports to a, Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of National 
Revenue) who is responsible for dealing with CBC operations when these are under con- 
sideration in Parliament. 

| 

| Canadian Commercial Corporation.—The Canadian Commercial Corporation, 
established on May 1, 1946, acts as purchasing agent for foreign governments seeking defence 
supplies in Canada. It also acts as purchasing agent for international agencies such as the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund and the United N ations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. Other functions include arranging production and shipment of 
Canadian contributions of military stores to NATO countries. The Corporation also serves 
other departments of the Government of Canada. For instance, it arranges for the purchase 
nd production of supplies and services which the Department of Trade and Commerce is 
making available to other countries under the Colombo Plan. In carrying out its functions, 
the Corporation works closely with the Departments of Trade and Commerce and Defence 
Production. Itisresponsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—The Board was organized in 1929 to make loans to 
‘armers secured by mortgage. Later operations extended loans to fishermen secured by 


nortgage on real estate. The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister 
of Finance. 


| Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Commission was created in 1947 (R.S.C, 
952, c. 38) to consider and recommend policies and measures necessary for the operation, 
naintenance, manning and development of a merchant marine and a ship-building and 


hip-repairing industry. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister 
if Transport. 


i} 
} 


Canadian National Railways. Operating under an Act to incorporate the Canadian 
National Railway Company (1919), brought into effect by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, 
he Canadian National Railways comprised at that time the old Intercolonial Railway 
md various eastern branch lines (all embraced in the Canadian Government Railways 
ie. 
| 
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which were turned over to the Canadian National board for management and operation), 
the Canadian Northern Railway (1918) and the Grand Trunk Pacific (1923). The Hudson 
Bay Railway has been operated by the Canadian National Railways for the Canadian 
Government since 1935 and a separate accounting is made. Additional lines have been 
built or acquired and are operated by the Canadian National Railways. The Newfoundland 
Railway was entrusted to the Canadian National Railway Company in 1949 for operation 
and management. The CNR is controlled by a Chairman and Board of Directors and 
is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—Through the medium of 
this Crown Company, the Federal Government provides direct steamship services to the 
West Indies in conformity with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926. The 
Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown Company was 
created on Dec. 10, 1949, by Act of Parliament (R.S.C. 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public 
operation all external telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Common- 
wealth Telegraph Agreement, signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring 
about the consolidation and strengthening of the radio and cable communication systems 
of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister 


of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Incorporated under an amendment 
to the Research Council Act, passed in 1946, the primary purpose of Canadian Patents and 
Development Limited is to make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, 
the inventions and new processes developed by the scientific workers of the National 
Research Council. Their services are also available to other Government Departments, | 
publicly supported institutions and. universities. The Board of Directors is composed 


of representatives from industry, from the universities, and from the National Research 
Council. 


The Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated under the Canadian) 
Wheat Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, 
grain grown in Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, 
sell, ship or otherwise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, 
the Board cannot buy grain other than wheat, but since Aug. 1, 1949, the Board has been 
directed to buy oats and barley also. Only grain produced in the designated area, which 
includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts of British Columbia and Ontario, 
is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain into elevators and railway 
ears in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of wheat, oats and 
barley generally. (See footnote, p. 98.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated 
by Act of Parliament in 1945 to administer the National Housing Act, 1944, and earlier 
housing Acts, to provide facilities for the rediscounting of mortgages for lending institutions 
and to co-ordinate activities of the Federal Government in the housing field. Since 1950, 
the Corporation has provided management and supervisory services to Defence Construction 
Limited which is entrusted with carrying out the construction of defence projects required 
by the Department of National Defence. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Public Works. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—By statute, War Assets Corporation was 
established in June 1944, replacing War Assets Corporation Limited which had been incor: 
porated in 1943. In 1949 the name of War Assets Corporation was changed to Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation. The Corporation’s function is to dispose of surplus Crown assets. 
It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. ne 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—This Company was set up in 1951 to carry 
out all defence construction, with the exception of housing and aeroplane runways. I 
replaced the former Crown Company, Defence Construction Limited, which was set Uy 
an Nereriven 1950. The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 

roduction. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The 
Director of Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans. 
Land Act, and in either capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes 
however, the programs carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the service! 
provided by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 3 
Re 
Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, created in 1947 under the Dominion Coal Boar¢ 
Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 86), is charged with the duty of studying and recommending to thi 
Government policies respecting the production, importation, distribution and use of coal il 
Canada. It also administers transportation subventions, other subsidies relating to coa 
and loans authorized under the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act (R.S.C. | 
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Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 
under the Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act, which authorized an agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the 

protection and conservation of the forests of that area of the eastern slope of the Rocky 

-Mountains which forms part of the watershed of the Saskatchewan River. The function 

of the Board is to plan, supervise and undertake construction, operation and maintenance of 

projects and facilities necessary for the proper protection of the forests of the area to obtain 
the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River and its tributaries. 


: During the first seven years of the agreement the Federal Government has undertaken 
to provide $6,300,000 for capital expenditure and Alberta to provide funds for maintenance 
expenditures. During the period of capital expenditure the Federal Government appoints 
the Chairman and one member and the Province one member. After the capital period the 
Federal Government appoints one member, the Government of Alberta appoints two and 
names one of the three as Chairman. (See footnote, p. 98.) 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—Incorporated Apr. 23, 1953, to carry air traffic, both 
passenger and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly owned 
‘subsidiary, Northern Transportation Company Limited, the Company reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


| Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado 
Mining and Refining (1944) Limited (the name was changed in June 1952) the Company’s 
business is that of prospecting for, mining and refining uranium ores in Canada. It reports 
to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


| Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Company commenced operations in 
1945, under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, and comprises a Board of Directors 
(including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of Finance 
and the Governor of the Bank of Canada) and an Advisory Council. Its function is to insure 
Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit and political 
risks involved in foreign trade. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 


Federal District Commission.—This Commission had its genesis in the Ottawa 
Improvement Commission, established by Parliament in 1899 to improve and beautify the 
National Capital by the development and construction of parks and driveways and to 
co-operate with the City of Ottawa in local improvement and conservation. Its member- 
ship is honorary in character and is appointed by the Governor in Council, and it reports to 
the Prime Minister. In 1927, the organization’s name was changed to the Federal District 
Commission, its scope of operations widened to include adjacent areas, and its membership 
increased to ten. Under the FDC Act, the mayors of Ottawa and Hull are included in 
its membership. 


; The Commission maintains the grounds of all federal buildings in the National Capital 
areas and landscapes the grounds of new government buildings. In the Ottawa-Hull area 
(exclusive of Gatineau Park), where it administers 1,878 acres, it has developed 18 parks 
and 22 miles of scenic driveways. 


In 1946 the Commission became the federal agency responsible for carrying out the 
National Capital Plan. The membership was further increased to permit the appointment 
of @ commissioner resident in each of the provinces and a separate honorary committee was 
established by the Commission to advise on the development of Gatineau Park. The 
National Capital Fund, to which Parliament has made annual grants of $2,500,000 since its 
inception in 1948, was made available to the Commission to execute the work of the National 
Capital Plan, and a National Capital Planning Committee was appointed to act as a per- 
manent honorary advisory body to the Commission on the implementation of the Plan. 
_ Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend 
io the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board 
‘unctions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of an Acting Chairman, 
who is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private 
and co-operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products 
ind to sell or otherwise dispose of them, or to pay producers the difference between a price 
wrescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


___ Halifax Relief Commission.—The Commission, a joint enterprise of the Legislature 
of Nova Scotia (Statutes of N.S., 1918, c. 61) and the Parliament of Canada (Statutes of 
anada, 1918, c. 24), was incorporated to administer relief funds contributed for the assistance 
xf sufferers in consequence of the disastrous explosion at Halifax, Dec. 17, 1917. (See 
ootnote, p. 98.) 
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Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, 
was incorporated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not 
available through recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 98.) 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established_by Act of 
Parliament in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission 
is composed of nine members, seven being appointed by the Federal Government and one 
each by the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by an annual 
statutory grant from the Federal Government and is responsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board was established in 1939 and the 
National Film Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 185), provides for a Board of Governors of nine members 
—a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is Chair- 
man of the Board, three members from the public service of Canada and five members from 
outside the public service. The Board reports to Parliament through a designated Minister | 
of the Crown (at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). The Board is 
responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to 
produce and distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to 
interpret Canada to Canadians and to other nations’’. 


National Gallery.—The National Gallery was founded in 1880. By Act of Parliament 
in 1913 and re-enacted in 1951, it was placed under the management of a Board of Trustees 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, and_is responsible to Parliament through 
a, Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development and care of the national art 
collections. Other important services are the arrangement of loans and exhibitions from: 
abroad and from its own holdings for showing in Canada and abroad, the promotion of good . 
industrial design, and general extension work consisting of the distribution of reproductions | 
for poe aaCne purposes, lectures, educational tours, publications, school broadcasts and 
art films. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 
1936. It is responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of Halifax, 
Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill. The 
Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


National Research Council.—In 1917, the Research Council Act was passed and 
in 1928, laboratories for scientific research were established at Ottawa. The National 
Research Council now has divisions of pure and applied chemistry, building research, ) 
mechanical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, physics, applied biology and 
medical research. Regional laboratories have been established at Saskatoon, Sask., and 
Halifax, N.S. , 

Patentable processes and improvements developed _by the Council are made available 
under licence to industry through a Crown company, Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited (see p. 102), and any profits from the licensing arrangements are used for further 
research and development. 


The Minister of Trade and Commerce, as Chairman of the Privy Council Committee on | 
pace and Industrial Research, is responsible to Parliament for the National Research | 
ouncil. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated 
in 1947 under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the name being. 
changed in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta Statute, it has been 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown 
company was established, and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie. 


River watershed. The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Chairman of the: 
Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Northwest Territories Power Commission.—The Commission was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1948 to bring electric power to points in the Northwest Territories: 
where a need developed and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. The. 
Act was amended in 1950 to give authority to the Commission to provide similar services in 
the Yukon Territory. The Commission is composed of a Chairman and two members 
appointed by the Governor in Council; it operates hydro-electric plants on the Snare River) 
in the Northwest Territories and on the Mayo River in Yukon Territory and a diesel electri¢ 
plant at Fort Smith, N.W.T. The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources) 
reports to Parliament for the Commission. 


Park Steamship Company Limited.—After World War II, this Company acted as 
an agent for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of 
Government war-built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available | 
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_ to carry out any appropriate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being 
_ done by the staff of the Canadian Maritime Commission (see p. 101). The Company reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—The Corporation was established in 1942 for the 

_ purpose of constructing and operating a synthetic rubber plant, which now produces a variety 

_ of synthetic rubber products. The plant is located at Sarnia, Ont. The Corporation reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


i St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (See Appendix). 


| Trans-Canada Air Lines.—TCA came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 to 
| provide for the development of a government-controlled scheduled transcontinental air 

service. Transatlantic air services, which were inaugurated by the Department of Transport 
_ during World War II, were later turned over to TCA. TCA now maintains passenger, mail 
_and commodity traffic services over nation;wide routes and also services to the United 
States, Mexico, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, West Germany, Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
_ Jamaica, Barbados and Trinidad. TCA is responsible to Parliament through the Minister 


_of Trade and Commerce. 


‘Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on 
Sept. 24, 1940, under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, for the purpose 
of administering the Act. It is composed of three Commissioners: a Chief Commissioner, 
_a Commissioner appointed after consultation with organizations representative of workers, 
_and another after consultation with organizations representative of employers. The Chief 
_ Commissioner holds office for ten years and each of the other Commissioners for five years. 
The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 


Section 3.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


‘List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada 
Norr.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the Queen’s Printers 


| Ottawa, at prices of from 10 cents to $1-50 per copy according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain 
| Acts appear in the list, parts of these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


| Department, Department, 

Year Name of Act Year Name of Act 
i and Chapter and Chapter 

| Agriculture— Auditor General— 


eEte.C. 1927 36 |Criminal Code, Sect. 235,) R.S.C. 1952 116 | Financial Administration. 
Race-Track Betting. 

| R.S.C. 1952 3 |Agricultural Prices Support. 

i" 5 |Agricultural Products Co-oper- Citizenship and 

ative Marketing. 


: ; : Immigration— 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases. 1927 37 |St. Regis Indian Reservation. 

22, 305 |Canada Dairy Products. 1934 29 |Caughnawaga Indian: Reserve. 
| 47 |Cheese and Cheese Factory 1943 19 |British Columbia Indian Re- 
} 52. 313 Ee eeronent. serves Mineral Resources. 
{ der De is ash Netiealtuee R.8.C, 1952 33 |Canadian Citizenship. __ 
| 81 Preabanitive eee and Pest = a retary ocean 
; fale mmigration. 
i ne eee Se m Stations. 146 |Immigration Aid Societies. 
115 | Fertilizers. 185 | Natioval Film Act 
| 126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey. 186 | National Gallery : 
| 141 |Hay and Straw Inspection. 325 |Immigration ; 
| 155 |Inspection and Sale. 5 
) 167 |Live Stock and Live Stock 
Products. es " 
| = toda Dei Dedigios. pie SA 
| aple Products Industry. ee ent , 
175 |Maritime Marshland Reha-| R-S.C. 1952 48 |Civil Service. 
bilitation. 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods. 
ee 180 |Milk Test. Defence 

209 |Pest Control Products. Production— 
213 | Prairie Farm Assistance. R.8.C. 1952 35 |Canadian Commercial Corpor- 
214 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation. ation. 
| 248 |Seeds._.. 62 | Defence Production. 
294 |Wheat Co-operative Marketing. 260 |Surplus Crown Assets. 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 
| 
| 92428—8 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada—continued 


De ————— ee ro 


Department, Department, 
Year Name of Act Year Name of Act 
and Chapter and Chapter 
External A ffairs— Insurance—concl. 
R.8S.C. 1952 68 |Department of External Af- R.S.C. 1952 170 |Loan Companies. 
fairs. 181 |Money Lenders. 
251 |Small Loans. 
272 |Trust Companies. 
Finance— 296 |Winding-up. 
Appropriation (Annual). R 1952-53 28 |Co-operative Credit Associa- 
Canadian National Railways tions Act. 
Financing and Guarantee 
(Annual) 
1951 20 |Prairie Grain Producers In- 
terim Financing. 
46 |Canadian National Railways|Justice— 
Refunding. 1940 43 |Treachery. 
1952 49 |Dominion — Provincial Tax|) R.S.C. 1952 14 |Bankruptcy. 
Rental Agreements. 71 |Department of Justice. 
R.S.C. 1952 12 |Bank. 98 |Exchequer Court. 
13 |Bank of Canada. 106 |Expropriation. 
15 |Bills of Exchange. 116 |Financial Administration. 
36, 309 |Canadian Farm Loan. 127 |Fugitive Offenders. 
37 |Canadian Fisherman’s Loan. 144 |Identification of Criminals. 
110 }Farm Improvement Loans. 154 |Inquiries. 
111 |Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 158 |Interpretation. 
ment. 159 |Judges. 
116 |Financial Administration. 160 |Juvenile Delinquents. 
131 |Gold Export. 198 |Official Secrets. 
151, 326 |Industrial Development Bank. 206 | Penitentiary. 
156 |Interest. 210 |Petition of Right. 
182 |Municipal Grants. 217, 333 |Prisons and Reformatories. 
183 |Municipal Improvements As- 241 |Royal Canadian Mounted 
sistance. Police. 
204 | Pawnbrokers. 253 |Solicitor General. 
221 |Provincial Subsidies. 259, 335 |Supreme Court. 
232 |Quebec Savings Banks. 264 |Ticket of Leave. 
245 |Satisfied Securities. 299 |Yukon Administration of 
261, 336 |Tariff Board. Justice. 
296 |Winding-up. 307 |Canada Evidence. 
315 |Currency, Mint and Exchange 314 |Combines Investigation. 
Fund. 322 | Extradition. 
1952-53 47 |Public Service Superannuation. 1952-53 530 |Crown Liability. 
1953-54 1 |Criminal Code. 
Fisheries— 1 
R.S.C. 1952 61 | Deep Sea Fisheries. Labour— 
69 |Department of Fisheries. R.8.C. 1952 72 |Department of Labour. 
118 |Fish Inspection. 108 |Fair Wages and Hours of ' 
119 | Fisheries. Labour. 
120 |Fisheries Prices Support. 132 |Government Annuities. 
121 |Fisheries Research Board. 134 |Government Employees Com- | 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods. pensation. ; 
194 |Northern Pacific Halibut 152 |Industrial Relations and Dis- 
Fishery (Convention). putes Investigation. 
205 |Pelagic Sealing (Provisional 178 |Merchant Seamen Compensa-) 
Agreement). tion. ; 
244 |Salt Fish Board. 236 |Reinstatement in Civil Em-) 
252 |Sockeye Salmon Fisheries ployment. 
(Convention). 273, 337 | Unemployment Insurance. 
293 |Whaling Convention. 286 | Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
1952-53 15 |Coastal Fisheries Protection. tion. | 
44 |North Pacific Fisheries Con- 295 |White Phosphorous Matches. © 
vention. 1952-53 19 |Canada Fair Employment | 
1954 18 |Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Practices. | 
Convention. 
Mines and Tech- 
Insurance— , nical Surveys— 
R.S.C. 1952 31 |Canadian and British Insur- || R.S.C. 1952 26 |Canada Lands Surveys. Hf 
ance Companies. 73 |Department of Mines and > 
49 |Civil Service Insurance. Technical Surveys. FE 
70 |Department of Insurance. 95, 318 |Emergency Gold Mining As-. 
100, 320 | Excise Tax. sistance. a 
125 |Foreign Insurance Companies. 102 ‘Explosives. a 
a 


} 
| 


184 | National Defence. BResources— 
283 | Visiting Forces (British Com- 1908 57, 58 
monwealth). ; 
284 | Visiting Forces (North Atlan-| R.S.C. 1927 87 
tic Treaty). 8 
285 | Visiting Forces (United States 116 
of America). 124 
180 
| : 211 
| National Health 1927 51 
and Welfare— 
R.S.C. 1952 74 |Department of National 1928 32 
Health and Welfare. 1930 ss 
9 
37 
41 
National Health— 1932 35 
R.8.C. 1952 29 |Canada Shipping (Part V, 55 
Sick Mariners and Marine 
Hospitals). 1939 33 
123 |Food and Drugs. 
165 | Leprosy. 1947 59 
201 j|Opium and Narcotic Drug. 
220 |Proprietary or Patent Med-] R.S.C. 1952 24 
icine. 90 
229 |Public Works Health. 128 
231 |Quarantine. 162 
Welfare— 179 
R.S.C. 1952 17 |Blind Persons. 189 
109 |Family Allowances. 192 
190 | National Physical Fitnegs, 196 
199 |Old Age Assistance. 
200 |Old Age Security. 224 
263 
299 
300 
| National Revenue— 301 
1940 2 |War Exchange Conservation. 331 
82 |Excess Profits Tax. 1952-53 21 
1943 21 | United States Tax Convention. 
1946 38 |Canada - United Kingdom 39 
Income Tax Agreement. 53 
39 |Succession Duty Agreement. 1958-54 4 
1948 34 |Canada-New Zealand Income 
Tax Agreement. 
1951 42 |Canada-Sweden Income Tax 
Agreement. Post Office— 
) R.S.C. 1952 58 |Customs R-S.C. 1952 ~~ 212 
| 59 |Customs and Fisheries Pro- 
tection 
60, 316 |Customs Tariff. Public Archives— 
75 |Department of National Rev-|| R.S.C. 1952 
enue. 
89 |Dominion Succession Duty. 
99, 319 | Excise. Public Printing and 
100, 320 | Excise Tax. Stationery— 
102 |Explosives R.8.C. 1952 226 
103 |Export. 230 
104, 321 |Export and Import Permits. 
114 | Ferries. 
123 |Food and Drugs Public Works— 
4 131 |Gold Export. 1934 59 
147 |Importation of Intoxicating 1935 34 
1 Liquors. R.S.C. 1952 91 
148 |Income Tax. 106 
215 |Precious Metals Marking. 114 
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“ist of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 


the Government of Canada—continued 
—————— SSS SSS 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


Name of Act 


National Defence— 
R.8.C. 1952 63 


Northern Affairs 
and National 


Defence Services Pension. 


9242832 


Name of Act 


National Battlefields at Que- 
ec. 
Seed Grain. 


8 |Seed Grain Sureties. 


Railway Belt. 

Manitoba Supplementary Pro- 
visions. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Roads. 

Railway Belt Water. 

Respecting certain debts due 
the Crown. 

Lac Seul Conservation. 

Alberta Natural Resources. 

Manitoba Natural Resources. 

Railway Belt and Peace 
River Block. 

Saskatchewan Natural Re- 
sources. 

Refunds (Natural Resources). 

Waterton Glacier International 
Peace Park. 

Rainy Lake Watershed Em- 
ergency Control. 

Eastern Rocky Mountain For- 
est Conservation. 

Canada Forestry. 

Dominion Water Power. 

Game Export. 

Land Titles. 

Migratory Birds Convention. 

National Parks. 

National Wild Life Week. 

Northwest Territories Power 
Commission. 

Public Lands Grants. 

Territorial Lands. 

Yukon Administration of Jus- 
tice. 

Yukon Placer Mining. 

Yukon Quartz Mining. 

Northwest Territories. 

Canada Water Conservation 
Assistance. 

Historic Sites and Monuments. 

Yukon. 

Department of Northern Af- 
fairs and National Resources. 


Post Office. 


222 |Public Archives, 


Public Printing and Stationery. 
Publication of Statutes. 


Public Works Construction. 
Public Works Construction. 
Dry Docks Subsidies. 
Expropriation. 

Ferries. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of” 
the Government of Canada—continued 


$e OOoeoeoewvonwoeneaeaeaeaee—ee—eueoqowueqmmee SS — SS SS SSS 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


Name of Act Name of Act 


Public Works— Trade and 
concl. Commerce—concl. 
R.S.C. 1952 135 |Government Harbours and R.8.C. 1952 153 |Inland Water Freight Rates. 
Piers. 164 |Length and Mass Units. 
138 |Government Works Tolls. 173 |Maritime Coal Production 
193 | Navigable Waters Protection, Assistance. 
Part I, 191 |National Trade Mark and 
216 |Prime Minister’s Residence. True Labelling. 
228 |Public Works. 215 |Precious Metals Marking. 
234 | Railway. 239 |Research Council. 
269 |Trans-Canada Highway. 257 |Statistics. 
324 |Government Property Traffic. 292 |Weights and Measures. 
1952-53 27 |Export and Import Permits. 
Secretary of State— 
C. 1929 55 |Reparation Payment. Transport— 
1947 24 |Trading with the Enemy Auditors for National Rail- 
(Transitional Powers). ways (Annual). 
1948 71 |Italy, Rumania, Hungary and Canadian National Railways 
Finland Treaties of Peace. Financing and Guarantee 
R.S.C. 1952 18 |Boards of Trade. (Annual). 
23, 306 |Canada Elections. R.8.C. 1927 29 |\Canadian National (West In- 
27 |Canada Medical. dies) Steamship Company. 
30 |Canada Temperance. 211 |Railway Belt Water. 
53 |Companies. 1929 4 |Canadian National Railways 
54 |Companies Creditors Arrange- Pensions. 
ment. 11 |Canadian National Refunding. 
55 |Copyright. 12 |Canadian National Montreal 
62 |Defence Production. Terminals. 
77 |Department of State. 48 |Northern Alberta Railways. 
83 | Disfranchising. 1931 19,20 |Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
87 |Dominion Controverted Elec- Power. 
tions. 40 |New Westminster Harbour 
149 |Indian. Loan. 
195 | Northwest Territories. 1940 20 |Beauharnois Light, Heat and — 
203 |Patent. Power. 
208 |Pension Fund Societies. 1947 26 |Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
223 |Public-Documents. Power. 
225 |Public Officers. 42 |Port Alberni Harbour Com- 
234 | Railway. missioners. 
235 | Regulations. 1948 10 |New Westminster Harbour 
247 |Seals. Commissioners Refunding. 
250 |Shop Cards Registration. 1950 1 |Maintenance of Railway Oper- 
263 |Territorial Lands. ation. | 
265 |Timber Marking. . 1952 2, 302 |Aeronautics. 
267 |Trade Unions. 16 |Bills of Lading. 
270 \Translation Bureau. 20 | Bridges. 
274 | Unfair Competition. 29 |Canada Shipping. 
295 |White Phosphorous Matches. 32 |Canadian Broadcasting. 
298 | Yukon. 38 |Canadian Maritime Commis- 
307 |Canada Evidence. sion. : 
39 |Canadian National—Canadian » 
Pacific. 4 
Trade and 40 |Canadian National Railways. — 
Commerce— 42 |Canadian Overseas Telecom-) 
R.8.C. 1952 11 |Atomic Energy Control. munication Corporation. 
25 |Canada Grain. 45 |Carriage by Air. 
44 |Canadian Wheat Board. 79 |Department of Transport. 
64 |Defence Supplies. 135 [Government Harbours and) 
78 |Department of Trade and Piers. 
Commerce. 136 |Government Railways. z 
92 |Electrical and Photometric 137 |Government Vessels Discip- 
Units. line. : i 
93 |Electricity and Fluid Expor- 153 |Inland Water Freight Rates. — 
tation. 157 |International Rapids Power 
94 |Electricity Inspection. Development. | 
103 |Export. 168 |Live Stock Shipping. t 
105 |Export Credits Insurance. 174 |Maritime Freight Rates. # 
129 |Gas Inspection. 187 | National Harbours Board. 4 
140 |Grain Futures. 193 |Navigable Waters Protection. | 
147 |Importation of Intoxicating 202 |Passenger Tickets. | 
Liquors. 211 'Pipe Lines. 


- 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, Department, 
Year Name of Act Year Name of Act 
and Chapter and Chapter 
paces ESA EEE AES BaSeT LS | 
ransport—concl. Veterans Affairs— 
concl. 
R.S.C. 1952 233 | Radio. R.8.C. 1952 51 |Civilian War Pensions and 
i - 234 | Railway. Allowances. 
242 iDiscphbghe Seaway Author- 80 Peg bias of Veterans Af- 
ity. airs. 
262 |Telegraphs. 117 |Fire Fighters War Service 
268 |Trans-Canada Air Lines. Benefits. 
271 |Transport (Board of Transport 207, 332 | Pension. 
Commissioners). 256 |Special Operators War Service 
276 | United States Wreckers. Benefits. 
291 |Water Carriage of Goods. 258 |Supervisors War Service Bene- 
311 |Canadian National Railways fits. 
Capital Revision. 279, 338 | Veterans Insurance. 


280 | Veterans’ Land. 
281 | Veterans Rehabilitation. 
289 |War Service Grants. 


Veterans A ffairs— 297 |Women’s Royal Naval Serv- 
1920 54 | Returned Soldiers’ Insurance. ices and the South African 
R.S.C. 1927 188 |Soldier Settlement. Military Nursing Service 
1936 47 |Veterans’ Assistance Com- (Benefits). 
mission. 340 |War Veterans Allowances. 
. 62 | Veterans Benefit. 1952-53 27 |Children of War Dead (Educa- 
R.S.C. 1952 8 |Allied Veterans Benefits, tion Assistance). 


SEIT seas is ro EEE: SCOT ee Pn a 
PART IV.—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Civil Service Commission.*—The Federal Civil Service comprises, in 


_ the widest sense, all servants of the Crown—other than those holding political or 


judicial office—who are employed in a civil capacity and whose remuneration is 


_ paid wholly and directly from moneys voted by Parliament. Collectively, they 


form the staffs of the various departments, commissions, boards, bureaux and other 


_ agencies of the Federal Government. Nearly every category of occupation is repre- 


_ Sented in the Civil Service. A few civil servants are appointed by one or both Houses 


of Parliament directly, a considerable number by departments and other agencies 
in accordance with the provisions of certain Statutes, generally with executive 
approval of the Governor in Council, and the remainder—by far the majority— 
are selected and appointed by the Civil Service Commission of Canada. 


The Civil Service Commission, as the central personnel agency of the Federal 
Government, is the custodian of the merit principle in respect of both initial 
appointments and promotions. The steps by which the Commission, in its present 
form, came to be constituted is the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which 
began a year after Confederation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service 
Act of 1918. 


} 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of 
Open competitive examination through which every citizen has the right to compete 
for positions in the service of his country. 
| Examinations are held periodically as the staff requirements of the public 
'Service dictate. Any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions open 
at Ottawa, but applicants for local positions must be residents of the locality in 


i) 
* Revised by M. M. Maclean, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission of Canada, Ottawa. 
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which the vacancy occurs. Competitive examinations are announced through the 
press and through posters displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, 
offices of the National Employment Service, offices of the Civil Service Commission, 
public libraries and elsewhere. The examinations may be written, oral, a demon- 
stration of skill, or any combination of these. 


The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in 
order of rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally 
announced by publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful 
or unsuccessful—is advised of his standing. As required, appointments are made 
from the eligible lists, which usually remain valid for one year. 


The rank of the various successful candidates on eligible lists is influenced by 
the ‘veteran’s preference’. Actually, the preference is limited largely, in accordance 
with its definition by law, to members of the Armed Forces who have served over- 
seas in World War I or II or in the Korean theatre of operations. The highest 
order of preference is the ‘disability preference’ accorded to pensioners of the Armed 
Forces who, as a result of their war service, are unable to re-establish themselves | 
in a civilian occupation. 


In recent years, the Civil Service Commission has decentralized its operations 
and now has ten district offices and four sub-offices across the country. The Com- 
mission is granting an increasing measure of autonomy and responsibility to these 
offices to permit more efficient service to field agencies. They now conduct certain 
examinations that qualify for permanent as well as temporary employment. 


Staff Training.—In 1947, the Commission set up a Staff Training Division to 
promote and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training scheme, 
sponsored by the Commission, is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with 
Federal Government departments, most of which have parallel training divisions. 
The Commission’s Training Division is primarily a co-ordinating agent. It promotes 
and organizes activities, trains departmental instructors in the presentation of 
courses, prepares and, in some cases, gives courses of general application to all 
departments, publishes booklets and other training aids, assists departments in 
developing training to meet specialized needs, and acts as a general clearing-house 
for the exchange of information on training matters. : : 

Promotion.—It is a prime objective of the Civil Service Act to create a careel 
service. The result is that promotion, like entrance to the Service, is based on merit 
and a sound promotion system is developing. The present procedure involves the 
consideration of three factors: seniority or length of service; efficiency of candidates 
in their present positions; and fitness for the vacant positions. An automati¢ 
rating on seniority is given by the Commission and ratings on efficiency and fitness 
are provided by the department concerned. Appeal machinery, under Commissi0! 
jurisdiction, has been set up for those employees who feel that their qualification’ 
have not been properly assessed. ¥ 


Position Classification and Compensation.—Provision is made in the Civi 


Service Act for the classifying of positions in the public service. A system 0 
position-classification was instituted in 1919 and positions with like duties ant 
x 
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responsibilities were classified alike and remunerated equally. Each position has 
a title} a set of tasks or duties which are proper to it in the organization in which it 
occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set of qualifications appropriate for their 
performance. Positions with duties of similar kind are grouped together under a 
common title to form a class, and grades within the class reflect the level of 
_ responsibility. 


The determination of rates of compensation for each class is a continuing 
responsibility of the Commission and salary and wage surveys are conducted 
constantly. Position classification is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary 
function of recruitment, involving the fixing of standards of qualification for each 
class of position. 


Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing 
awareness of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption 
of modern management techniques and devices. In 1948, the Commission set up 
an Organization and Methods Service to study problems of management in collabora- 

tion with officials directly responsible for major areas of administration. Briefly, 

this Service affords practical assistance to departments and other agencies of the 
Government through the systematic examination of structure, operations, pro- 
cedures and work methods. Its growing facilities are offered, free of charge, to 
all departments. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—Presented here are the 
first data of a new survey of Federal Government employment commencing April 
1952. 


__ The basic concept behind the survey was that it should comprehend all classes 
of employees (excluding members of the Armed Services but including Force members 
igs the Royal Canadian Mounted Police) for the totality of services at the federal 
level of government, with separate treatment accorded those activities desig- 
nated as “government enterprises’ because of the economic or proprietary nature 
of their undertakings; hence the title “Federal Government Employment”, in 
contrast to the title used for the previous survey ‘Civil Service of Canada” with its 
restrictions as to services and classes of employees. The guiding principle that has 
been followed in matters of terminology and presentation of data has been strict 
adherence, except in dealing with services of relatively minor import, to official 
usages as employed in the Canada Estimates and, in classification of employees, 
to the official designations “classified”, “exempt” and “statutory”. Comparison 
with figures of previous years should be made only after careful consideration of 
the differences in composition of services and classification of employees. These 
points are more fully elaborated in the Explanatory M. emorandum. ft 


__ Included in this survey as governmental services are all the administrative 
‘unctions of the Federal Government (see pp. 92-98), and all agencies, boards and 
sommissions where the nature of the undertaking is not of a proprietary or economic 


| ™ Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
| T Special report, available from DBS on request. 
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character, but where payments of salaries and/or wages are by legislative appro- 
priation from the General Revenue Fund, including two Agency Corporations 
(Federal District Commission and National Battlefields Commission) and one 
Proprietary Corporation (Canadian Farm Loan Board). Statutory employees are 
also included since salaries of these are paid from the General Revenue Fund in 
accordance with the terms of an Act of Parliament establishing the position. 


The “classified” group embraces several classes of employees including: those 
who are subject to the Civil Service Act and Civil Service Superannuation Act; | 
those not subject to these Acts but who are employed under other enabling legisla- 
tion or regulations; those employees of certain Agency and Proprietary Corporations © 
mentioned above; and the “‘statutory” group, most of whom are only dismissable 
by an Address to both Houses of Parliament, such as members of the judiciary. 
The other main group, denominated ‘‘exempt”, is also a composite of groups of | 
employees (prevailing rate, casual, ships’ crews), the chief distinctions of which are 
that, though paid from revenues passed by legislative appropriation, there is not 
the same security of tenure, the rates paid are determined by those prevailing in 
the area of work, and the employment of these groups is often seasonal. Moreover, | 
these classes are not subject to the Civil Service Enactments for the purposes of | 
classification and wages. 


Employment of government “enterprises” is treated separately from that of 
government “services” because of the economic or proprietary complexion of the 
former activity. The supposition in respect of enterprises is that costs of operation, 
among them salaries and wages, are paid from the revenues which the undertaking 
has derived from the activity in which it is engaged. There is in these instances! 
no such thing as a parliamentary appropriation to cover payment of salaries and 
wages; the accounts of such activities are separate and distinct from those for which 
the Auditor General is responsible but there exists in all instances ministerial 
responsibility to Parliament. The activities falling in the category “‘enterprises” 
are listed as follows:— 3 


7 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited Defence Construction Limited % 

Bank of Canada Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited | 
Canadian Arsenals Limited Export Credits Insurance Corporation | 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Hudson Bay Railway i 
Canadian National Railways Industrial Development Bank 4 
Canadian National (West Indies) National Harbours Board 4 

Steamships Limited ‘Northern Transportation Company s 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Limited 3 

Corporation Northwest Territories Power Com- . 
Canadian Wheat Board mission i | 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Polymer Corporation Limited & | 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation Prince Edward Island Car Ferry | 
Canadian Commercial Corporation Trans-Canada Air Lines ‘ | 
tt 


The figures pertaining to this group (Table 4) are published in aggregati 
only, in order to preclude (as required under the Statistics Act) any possibilit 
of disclosure as to the operation of a particular enterprise. 
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1.— Classified and Exempt Employees of the Federal Government, by Month, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


Norre.—Includes departments, boards, commissions, etc., listed in Table 3, but excludes certain Federal 
Government enterprises, figures for which are given in Table 4. 


Ee Exempt 
: ota 
Fiscal Year and Month Classified | Prevailing C l Ships’ Total 
Rate et Crews Exempt 
No No No. No No 
1952-53— 
NE PAE Siete Sor“ te 2 see a Pe ne 116, 763 23, 552 11,786 1,908 37, 246 
Ba ree. Sree ere horn tal wie sakcad sree ct 117,799 23, 745 11,984 2,050 37,779 
PEAR cela aN cw niGicevem owen ea srencks 119, 569 25,013 13,278 2,013 40,304 
SR Pet i. iain eth aiiheiek acct 121,363 24,894 155127 2,010 42,031 
LOOT LIUTIST, Oe cb Stes oe Ge 120,870 24, 804 16,175 2,005 42,984 
1 STP LDIETE Sr, i rd aes be nd 126, 109! 19, 690 15, 963 1,918 BY ROY Al 
Ht OTe so a ee ics ee eR 128, 162 19,032 14, 727 1,702 35,461 
RePOTO CT ett te SE Ea es, ee 129, 0402 18 , 533 12,776 1,497 32,806 
ECT DET Ameena sive 6 nic citi sie ue bose stoves 129, 136 17,916 118: eel 1,542 31,216 
OURAN Ai cenit. ae rai ith oz a mB ia 129, 553 19,348 11,464 1,613 32,425 
NALLY sociore cae site e uate morte ee 130,340 20, 9148 10,3784 1,564 32,856 
March... sk: Sete OAT Re ee eee 131, 167 22,189 10,405 1,665 34, 259 
1953-54— 
ESL he an DSB Cae) Go SS eae 130, 999 22,154 10,912 1,955 35,021 
DL EOSAL led padi een ae ie a ier eae 131,057 23 , 667 11, 728 2,130 37,525 
= LES Gis nats Oakes RR OTC Se Re 131,482 23, 428 12,726 2,158 38,312 
SHES oqacbepet ated Us ei Sascha ioe Bees 131, 627 25, 602 16,001 2,197 43, 800 
BRAINS Unter estes Crores emer Cocca ate 131,835 23,615 15,178 2,072 40,865 
“SEDI S00) OTC) cht ae re er ey et ae 131,714 23, 692 14,955 2,050 40,697 
DELODCE RE ches ete ate cit oe eee oe cee 132,714 23, 048 14,212 2,145 39,405 
INAONWELOD OSES Cink Pi ieee ae ee ae 134, 163 22,290 12,807 2,192 37, 289 
MRCCOUMICT Pas. MLD, fatten MBs Ben. eae 135, 009 22,717 11,654 2,025 36,396 
LIS TAR all a gre eRe PE 135,411 22,465 12,358 1,874 36, 697 
LETBIOD AVE EAN edi le Sy PN ae RR A 135, 884 22,245 10,861 1,770 34,876 
MOU Ur sttere toc Srctek, al owes rain Sayt-wraeee ee 137,270 20,414 11,261 2,601 34, 276 
1 Includes 4,595 RCMP constables previously classified under Prevailing Rate. 2 Includes 
337 statutory employees for the first time. 3 Includes, for the first time, 2,146 employees for services 
of Public Works not previously reported but for which there was an average of 2,211 persons for April 1952 
to January 1953. 4 Includes, for the first time, 86 employees for services of Public Works not previ- 


ously reported, but for which there was an average of 412 persons for April 1952 to January 1953. 


2.—Karnings of Classified and Exempt Employees of the Federal Government, 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 
Norz.—Includes departments, boards, commissions, etc., listed in Table 3, but excludes certain Federal 
Government enterprises, figures for which are given in Table 4. 


Additional Overtime 


Fiscal Year Total Exempt Earnings! 
Month Classified | prevaili Ships Total 
bas = ia Casual Crees Bs Buk Classified | Exempt 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1952-53— 
Nets a cron 27,234,878 | 4,721,793 | 2,129,844 380,932 | 7,232,569 
JS es 27,430,360 4,734,015 2,188,159 417,307 7,339,481 
DUNO so a acienets> 27,822,964 5,038,809 2,275,070 428,999 7,742,878 
RUE lcs aiecsts 28,103,395 5,480, 864 2,620,049 441, 752 8,542, 665 
LAWS on 28,071,475 5,181,524 2,725,562 437,613 8,344, 699 
September..... 29,410,7212) 4,076,940 2,692,089 417,894 7,186, 923 
October....... 30, 214,6913| 3,773,820 2,410, 781 376,819 6, 561,420 
November..... 30,301, 659 3,648,965 2,192,930 351, 989 6,193, 884 
December..... 30,386, 738 3,809, 667 2,079, 928 369, 660 6, 259, 255 
WANUATY.......<; 30,615, 759 4,154,935 2,164,803 879, 842 6, 699, 580 
February...... 30, 723,305 3,939,8594) 1,904,9445 353, 400 6,198, 203 


OS 30,871,702 | 4,273,383 | 1,991,290 377,634 | 6,642,307 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 114. 
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2.—Earnings of Classified and Exempt Employees of the Federal Government, 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—concluded 
Additional Overtime 
Fiscal Year Total Exempt Earnings! 
veonth Classified | prevailing) Gy, ssa Ships’ Totals! | Gy en ee 
Rate pee Crews Exempt ws P 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1953-54— 
ADEM re eis oo 30,909,319 | 4,520,126 |} 1,933,437 494,905 | 6,948,468 8,187 125, 923 
Misia neste eer 30,879,035 | 4,865,220 | 2,007,985 480,207 | 7,358,412 217,767 171, 884 
JUNG ier hae eee 30,950,340 | 4,614,183 | 2,183,216 493,170 | 7,290,519 86, 482 378, 262 
Jl yer teres ope ees 31,177,008 | 5,262,904 | 2,831,831 512,049 | 8,606, 784 227, 247 273, 878 
Auguste. acne 31,334,757 | 4,633,538 | - 2,604, 647 478,446 | 7,716,631 214,301 139,994 
September..... 31,381,574 | 4,874,808 | 2,701,864 475,811 | 8,052,483 157, 668 207, 569 
Octoberss. nee 31,836,865 | 4,781,467 | 2,582,383 508,400 | 7,872,250 225,816 266, 304 
November..... 31,881,163 | 4,854,869 | 2,355,074 529,046 | 7,738,989 120, 147 229,516 
December..... 32,123,7785| 4,798,317 | 2,164,051 494, 483 7,456, 851 2505 OLD 230,015 
JANUALY2 eee 34,756,0767| 4,506,934 | 2,010,388 467,649 | 6,984,971 253; 761 273,169 
February...... 34,819,104 | 4,461,519 | 1,961,051 428,373 | 6,850,948 1,386, 9408 217, 786 
Marel posers 35,075,058 | 4,301,871 | 2,116,765 444,933 | 6,863,569 338, 007 198, 631 
1 Overtime earnings first reported April 1953. 2 Includes $1,190,940 earned by 4,595 RCMP 
constables previously classified under Prevailing Rate. 3 Includes earnings of 337 statutory em- 
ployees for the first time. 4 Includes, for the first time, earnings amounting to $168,226 for services | 
of Public Works not previously reported, but for which there was an average of $190,018 for April 1952 to 
January 1953. 5 Includes, for the first time, earnings amounting to $15,248 for services of Public Works 
not previously reported, but for which there was an average of $16,799 for April 1952 to January 1953. 
6 Excludes increases granted to classified employees, which were not available for December. 7 In- 
cludes increases. 8 Includes Post Office Christmas rush overtime payments. 


3.—Federal Government Employment for the’Month of March, 1953 and 1954, and 
Earnings for the Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954, classified by Department 
and Principal Branch or Service 


Norre.—Excludes Federal Government enterprises, figures for which are given in Table 4. 


1953 1954 


Department, Classified Exempt Classified Exempt 
Branch or Service —_-—__ | —___—_-_ | __-——_——_— 
Em- Earn- Em- Earn- Em- Eiarn- Em- Earn- 

ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings 


No. $000 No. $’000 No. $000 No. $000 
Agriculture— t 

General Services......... 212 644-0 21 93-1 221 651-5 19 68-0 
Science Service........... 1,360 4,852-3 200 397-6 1,390 5,009-3 158. 401-6 
Experimental Farms Serv- 
LOG se NS rn en RL 901 | 3,123-6 969 | 2,347-9 926 | 3,363-9 992 | 2,530-0 
Production Service....... 1,584 5, 159-6 34 77-3 1,581 5,5387-3 bat 155-2 
Marketing Service........ 931 3, 283-7 2 7-1 987 | 38,314-3 2 12-3 


Rehabilitation Services 
(PFRA and MMRA, etc.) 442 1, 708-0 636 1,581-7 474 1, 644-8 692 | 2,059-9 
Agricultural Prices Sup- 


port-Ac-..siss.sileies. 28 Weel-honee 5 31 9-8) — | an 
Totals, Agriculture....... 5,458 18, 846-4 1,862 | 4,504-8 } 5,610 | 19,611-9 | 1,984 | 5,227-0 
Auditor General’s Ofice— 
General Services......... 144 539-8 — — 140 549-6 —_ — 
Statitorylerep eae 1 6-2 > — 1 15-0 —_ _ 
Totals, Auditor General. . 145 546-1 — — 141 564-6 — — ae 
Office of Chief Electoral . 
Officer— 
General Services......... 21 73-1 — — 19 93-3 — _ 
Statutory tomas. wot ee 1 4-3 — — 1 12-0 — _ 
Totals, Electoral Officer. . 22 77-4 — — 20 105-3 -— — 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 118. 
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$.—Federal Government Employment for the Month of March, 1953 and 1954, and 
Earnings for the Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954, classified by Department 
and Principal Branch or Service—continued 


1953 1954 


Department, Classified Exempt Classified Exempt 
Branch or Service | ——.- |---| 
Em- Earn- Em- Earn- Em- Harn- Em- Earn- 
ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings 


Citizenship and Immigra- 


tion— 
General Services.......... 71 203-1 — 24-1 85 248-4 — — 
AOtIZENSHIP....... 26 veo bass = 102 264-7 as — 107 287-6 — — 
Immigration Branch..... 1,559 | 4,546-5 375 155-6 |} 1,520 | 4,772-8 383 468-2 
Indian Affairs Branch— 
General Services........ 596 | 1,580-1 — 71 586 | 1,679-8 — — 
Schools—day and _ resi- 
OMGIA rete in le dee ak 591 | 1,511-3 115 107-2 626 | 1,595-7 125 128-6 
National Gallery of 
ETT eae SEE i a 26 127-4 — — 30 100-6 — — 
) Totals, Citizenship and 
| HMR ETALION lsh. 6c hclee « 2,945 | 8, 233-3 490 294-0 || 2,954 | 8,684-9 508 596-8 
_ Civil Service Commission. 578 | 1,606-9 _— — 570 | 1,758-7 cS = 
_ Defence Production. ...... 1,678 | 4,743-8 — — 1,522 | 4,901-3 — = 
_ External A ffairs— 
| General Services......... 594 1,817-7 —_ — 629 1, 833-8 -—- _— 
Representation Abroad... 416 | 1,487-8 365 484-7 411 1, 734-2 414 628-3 
International Joint Com- pre 


| RS Cn ee 20 84-6 = _ 20 90-3 = — 


Totals, External Affairs..} 1,030 | 3,390-2 365 484-7 || 1,060 | 3,658-3 414 628-3 


Finance— 
General Services......... 503 1, 488-5 — oo 496 1,489-0 == —_ 
Comptroller of the Treas- 
CUD eS ARS SRE Sree Pe 4,130 | 10,643-4 —_ = 4,145 | 10,891-0 — -~ 
Administration of Acts— 
Mbeiri hl BOAT... siecctsieoats. os 17 61-2 — — 15 81-8 — — 
Royal Canadian Mint.. 226 721-0 — — 215 735-2 —_ _ 
MGnerstg bee cee oc 144]. 404-3 _ — 165 437-0 — — 
_ Halifax Relief Commis- 
| 50) Re een ee 6 16-2 a 25-2 5 13-7 8 22-7 
| Canadian Farm Loan 
| _ 12 G8: \ife [eer ae ae a 120 384-1 1 » 5-2 127 418-1 — 7-0 
Commodity Prices Sta- 
| bilization Corporation?. . 3 7-6 — _ — _— — _ 
totals, Winance... 2.2.0. 5,149 | 13,676-2 8 30-4 || 5,168 | 14,065-8 8 29-7 
| Fisheries— 
| General Services......... 900 | 2,622-5 495 | 1,463-0 800 | 2,611-0 575 | 1,993-3 
| Fisheries Research Board. 825 1,038-5 39 149-1 343 1,132-7 25 152-2 
International Commis- 
WEIONS....- =. < Scc oe leds Bee oes 46 188-1 10 49-1 43 184-0 4 26-1 
ee oediand Fisheries 
WESOOTO 6.50003... ieee nant — — — — 4 14-9 — — 
| Mewfoundiand Bait Serv- 
| C2 sal aes mean ea 31 85-2 29 39-6 27 77°6 26 106-3 
|) a a ae foe SE a a | eS (ae, eee | a | ee ne, ae ae Ae Se 
| Totals, Fisheries......... 1,302 | 3,934-2 573 | 1,700-8 |} 1,217 | 4,020-2 630 | 2,277-9 
_ Governor General and 
_ Lieutenant-Governors— 
| General Services........ 16 52-1 _— — 12 45-1 — — 
| | 12 5p-2 | — 12 142-1-): — —_ 
Totals, Governor Gen- 
eral, eae 28 111-3 _ — 24 187-2 — _ 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 118. 
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3.—Federal Government Employment for the Month of March, 1953 and 1954, and 
Earnings for the Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954, classified by Department 
and Principal Branch or Service—continued 


1953 1954 
Department, Classified Exempt Classified Exempt 
Branch or Service © |—— | —_ 1 —_———__ _—__—_ 
Em- Earn- Em- Earn- Em- Earn- Em- Earn- 
ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings 
No. $000 No. $000 No. $’000 No. $7000 
Justice— 
General Services......... 177 675-9 — —_— 194 773°9 — — 
Administration of Courts. 53 160-4 — Gy 172-1 — _— 
Statutory. menue eee 303 1,495-0 — — 12a) mon osoc — — 


Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Penitentiaries..| 1,615 | 4,827-1 3S need 1,705 | 5,022-8 ite = 


Totals» Justree... . aesncees 2,148 7,158-5 — -- 2,263 | 9,541-9 —_ -- 
Labour— 
General Services......... 434 1,319-8 15 37-7 444 1,417-9 11 19-3 
ANMULDICS cA Chas aero 177 437-5 1 4.7 173 436-4 17 11-0 
Vocational Training Co- 
ordinations ee eee 6 25-1 — — 5 27-7 _— _ 
Unemployment Insurance : 
NCEE eins Cea ee 6,968 | 18,175-0 1,362 1,231-2 || 7,010 | 18,654-8 1,871 1,551-8 | 
Totals, “habour.; .:.%..) 62 7,585 | 19,957-4 1,378 1, 273° -7,682-|"20,536°8 1,899 1,582-1 | 
Legislation— 
Senate sees ase eee: 92 287-8 64 115-6 92 295-5 69 78-5 
House of Commons....... 676 1,471-4 —_ —_— 687 1,482-3 —_ a 
Library of Parliament.... 22 90-6 23 48-2 23 98-9 26 65-1 
Totals, Legislation....... 790 1, 849-7 87 163-8 802 1,876-7 95 143-6 
Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys— 
General Services......... 255 933-6 3 2-73 272 956-7 3 3 
Mines Braneh......0...... 430 1,566-9 — —_ 421 1, 673-5 —_ — 
Geological Survey of 
Ganadah.... ink ear 244 916-9 3 76-53 249 1,088 -2 3 3 
Surveys and Mapping 4 
Branch’. eon soe 748 | 2,553-6 3 88-13 788 | 2,697-2 3 3 
Dominion Coal Board.... 20 69-2 — _ 21 67-0 160 169-3 
International Boundary 
Commission’ ce nee aes 6 16-8 a — 8 32-0 — _- 
Totals, Mines and Tech- | 
mical SULVCYS.. 06ers 1, 703 6, 057-0 3 167-33|| 1,759 | 6,514-6 1603 169-33 
National Defence— 
Administration and In- 
spection Services....... 2,733 6, 313-3 _ — 3, 102 8,058-0 — — 
Naiviy ots Sut eae eee 4,832 | 10,331-5 | 4,362 | 11,736-0 || 5,471 | 12,940-5 | 4,177 | 14,197-9 
AYE cite. eeu 10,877 | 22,079-0 | 7,700 | 22,204-5 || 12,232 | 27,033-2 | 6,600 | 22,222-9 
AG ee els se th dl Be 4,695 | 9,189-4 | 5,228 | 11,905-4 6,854 | 18,832-1 | 4,783 | 18,083-2 | 
Defence Research and De- 
velopmenta: erkursee. 1,897 | 5,621-4 491 1,556-0 || 2,039 | 6,390-3 455 | 1,544-8 
War Museum ...s.4.os-0+ 0. 5 18-1 — — 5 18-4 —_— —_— 


Totals, National Defence.| 25,039 | 53,552-6 | 17,781 | 47,402-0 || 29,703 | 68,272-5 | 16,015 | 51,048-8 


National Film Board...... 528 1,774-7 30 44.5 537 1,866-3 16 24-1 
National Health and Wel- | 
fare— | 
General Services......... 281 726-2 — 14-2 367 963-5 39 52-6 | 
National Health Branch— , 
Immigration Medical 
Servicesics.y.cce. ake 271 905-5 45 65-3 293 982-4 50 79-8 
Indian and Eskimo 
Health Services........ 783 2,108-2 799 1,076-4 784 2,257-1 742 1,144-6 
OE eT hens ret olen 574 1, 885-2 34 40-5 563 | 2,054-4 32 75:8 
Welfare Branch........... 924 | 2,185-2 16 34-7 867 | 2,179-9| — 3°38 
Totals, National Health 
and’ Welfare.) sea: 2,833 7,810:3 894 1,231-0 || 2,874 | 8,437-3 863 1,356-1 | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 118. 
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3.—Federal Government Employment for the Month of March, 1953 and 1954, and 
Earnings for the Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954, classified by Department 
and Principal Branch or Service—continued 


1953 1954 
Department, Classified Exempt Classified Exempt 
Branch or Service —— ql Oo_eEeiwcmie 
Em- Earn- Em- Earn- Em- Earn- Em- Earn- 
ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings 
No. $’000 No. $7000 No. $000 No. $’000 
National Library.......... 17 6-0 — — 19 44.2 — — 
National Research Council 
and Atomic Energy Con- 
trol LESTE, 0 ee ere 2,214 | 7,115-3 54 271-4 


2,374 | 8,028-7 225 332°3 


National Revenue— 

Customs and Excise Di- 
6,654 | 21,133-4 — — 
6,772 | 19,308-4 — — 


10 35-4 — 11 37-6 — — 
3 13-9 as 4 43-3 = = 


13,439 | 40,491-1 — — 14,058 | 42,350-1 = — 


6,790 | 22,298-1 _ — 
7,253 | 19,971-1 —_— — 
Income Tax Appeal Board 
Administration Expenses 
meatutory!............... 


Totals, National Revenue. 


Post Office— 

General Services......... 250 655-0 _ — 877-0 — —_ 
Mperations:.....2.....55. 18,5605) 51, 142-55 6 6 18, 978°| 53, 601-55 6 6 
Transportation,.......... 7 7 — _— 82 273-8 — _ 
Financial Services........ 488 1,302-5 — —— 44] 1, 264-2 — — 


TT | OE 


19,2985} 58,100-25) — — 19, 7895| 56,016-55| — = 


Totals, Post Office. ....... 


Privy Council— 


Privy Council Office...... 107 349-0 — — 103 364-2 — —- 
Federal District Com- 
BeerIONM 0 8. 2 ee oe: 27 119-8 | 238 666-2 39 145-4 262 839-2 


134 468-8 238 666-2 142 509-6 262 839-2 


Totals, Privy Council. ... 


Public Archives........... 62 224-0 _— — 59 217-6 = ae 
Public Printing and Sta- 

(1 Se Se ee 407 991-7 792 2,657-7 463 1,192-8 832 2,820-0 
Public Works— 

General Services......... 159 429-8 310 707-2 


3,301 | 7,222-0 2,959 1,272-6 || 3,326 | 7,486-9 | 2,908 | 3,636-5 
538 | 1,847-4 638 | 2,725-7 556 | 2,018-4 697 | 3,238-1 


3,998 | 9,500-1 | 3,597 | 3,998-3 | 4,192 | 10,215-5 | 3,605 | 6,874-6 


Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources— 


General Services......... 127 408-1 5 14-6 110 394-4 — 11-9 
National Parks Branch... 504 1, 203-5 539 1,875-6 479 1, 235-9 588 2,878-5 
gineering and Water 
ources Branch....... 352 1, 263-3 21 193-0 301 1,273-6 26 198-4 
Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch....... 223 669-9 78 33-6 232 721-4 92 105-5 
Forestry Branch......... 412 1,225-6 55 154-7 355 1, 295-9 64 182-8 
Canadian Government 
| Travel Bureau........... 86 216-2 — = 88 218-5 — —_ 


Totals, Northern Affairs 
_and National Resources.. 


1,704 | 4,986-6 698 | 2,271-6 |) 1,565 | 5,139-7 770 | 3,377-1 


lr | eS 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 118, 
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3. Federal Government Employment for the Month of March, 1953 and 1954, and 
Earnings for the Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954, classified by Department 
and Principal Branch or Service—concluded 


Department, Classified Classified Exempt 
Branch or Service eS Ae 
Em- Earn- Em- Earn- Em- Earn- Em- Earn- 
ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings ployees ings 
No. $000 No. $000 No $000 No. $’000 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police— 
General Services......... 849 | 1,561-8 _ _ 903 1,839-8 _— _ 
Others. carro cee as 4,724 | 8,580-2 396 | 6,873-8 || 4,748 | 15,110-1 461 | 1,075-2 
Totals, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police.......... 5,573 | 10,141-9 396 | 6,873-8 || 5,651 | 16,949-9 461 | 1,075-2 
Secretary of State........ 522 | 1,703-0 — — 554 | 1,870-0 — — 
Office of the Custodian.... 72 288-4 — — 54 263-7 —_ _— 
Trade and Commerce— ; 
General Services........- 953 | 3,272-6 241 437-7 973 | 3,483-7 271 467-3 
Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tisticseek veers. eae Oren 1,659 | 4,505-9 — — 1,405 | 3,985-0 _— ~ 
Board of Grain Commis- 
SIONEIS Oe ee aes 833 | 2,398-8 — 97-5 826 | 2,577°3 — — 
Canadian Government 
Blevators.. eee ten. 169 364-9 69 83-5 170 482-4 54 165-4 
Totals, Trade and Com- 
MCPCO:. nn eee ae 3,614 | 10,542-4 310 618-7 || 3,374 | 10,478-4 325 632-7 
Transport— 
General Services......... 424} 1,301-2 — — 480 | 1,441-5 — — 
Canal Services.........+. 1,018 | 2,959-7 721 | 1,759-7 1) 1,051 | 2,887-4 725 | 2,090-0 
Marine Services.......... 1,941 | 3,183-0 | 1,159] 3,340-0]} 1,944 |) 8,315-1 1,598 | 3,769-8 | 
Air Services— 
Administration.......... 240 566-3 — 259-7 63 467-5 ~ _— 
Telecommunications..... 1,939 | 5,847-7 138 193-7 | 1,873 | 5,870-1 136 300-6 
Meteorological Division.|- 1,189 | 3,518-2 43 101-0 1,308 3,970-7 46 124-5 
Civil Aviation Division.| 1,399 | 4,225-4| 1,091 | 2,736-9]| 1,631 | 4,831-6 839 | 2,598-1 
Air Transport Board..... 5 188-8 _— — 53 193-0 — _ 
Board of Transport Com- 
missioners— 
General Services........ 158 632-3 —_ _— 167 685-8 — _ 
Statutoryitie.: sec deo ce 22-1 — — 4 53-1 — _— 
Canadian Maritime Com- 
THISSLON Nerve arena ae tere 30 116-1 _— — 30 121-3 — _ 
Totals, Transport.......- 8,394 | 22,561-0 | 3,152 | 8,391-0 || 8,604 | 23,837-1 3,344 | 8,878-0 
Veterans A ffairs— 
General Services......... 2,756 | 8,089-8 Ql gs reed Oil ae OTe LEO — 4-4 
Treatment Services...... 8,284 | 21,702-4 | 1,552 | 1,955-5 || 8,215 | 22,404-1 | 1,560 2,124-2 | 
Canadian Pension Com- 
mission— 
General Services........ 434 | 1,425-1 — —_ 415 | 1,467-2 _ — 
Statutoryier senses 14 54-2 — ~— 14 130-0 — ~ 
Veterans’ Land Act....... 1,176 | 38,796-°5 —~ = 1,125) 3,824-7 _ — 
Totals, Veterans Affairs ..| 12,664 | 35,068-0 | 1,554 1,960-0 || 12,424 | 35,643-8 | 1,560 | 2,128-6 
Grand Totals............ 131,167 | 350,858-1| 34,259 | 85,005-8 || 137,274 |387,679-7 | 33,926 -90,041-3 — 
pea OE SRS Be SL ee ee 
1 First reported for November 1952. 2 First reported for October 1952. 3 Field parties 
of varying numbers of employees reported earnings of $947,736 and $987,981 for the years ended Mar. 31, 
1953 and 1954, respectively. 4 First reported for August 1952. 5In addition, earnings of a 
varying number of employees of post offices with annual revenues of less than $20,000 amounted to $15,728,959 
and $15,962,851 for the years ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954, respectively. 6 Casual employees for the. 
Christmas rush numbering 33,743 earned $1,651,650 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, and 36,070 earned. 
$1,850,950 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954. 7 Included under operations. i 
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4.—Employees of Federal Government Enterprises! and Their Earnings, by Month, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


EEE eS ee ae ae 
—_——___-.... TT ——— eee 


1952-53 1953-54 
Month DS 
Employees| Earnings Employees) Earnings 
No. $ No. $ 
wee SG EE SD SO Cae er Serenades SRM ae 140, 433 35, 547, 548 145,394 39, 009, 033 
RN ats: tre ne aN, wei dial page! oe 142,969 37, 264, 865 148, 583 41,180,717 
DTS y ss at. Ee U ok ROLE asc AE is Pn Bs Os 146, 628 36,891,749 152, 295 41, 669, 967 
MES Sails Bel oe ie PR acto ch bed acs sake APR 149, 122 38,944, 678 155,177 41,606, 734 
cg SRR El Re oT real re eae 149, 541 38,005, 750 156, 865 42,013, 127 
ss SM SST et ye 6 ee aah ede ens SOR eR oh 146, 499 36,973, 769 156,061 41,777,157 
(tt Rs Epa gl OS eS, 144,094 37,610,974 151,997 40,832,615 
STE Se ee pe ie Sree a Pe 141,444 35,275,011 146, 633 39,020,850 
EI te ot ek es eee 143, 544 39,458, 900 144,125 39,612,047 
La Eig 5 BRE AE ean eae ee ee 142,709 36, 964, 380 143,477 38,017,438 
GE in (ee aa ne i er 145,048 38,497,242 144, 900 40,104,523 
ge SIG a ae ei Ladi sl can 2 a Re a ted 143, 438 37, 665, 412 139, 473 38, 165, 250 


1 See text on p. 112. - 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development of 
the Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and development 
of that Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at July 31, 1954 
- Norg.—For changes in this listing subsequent to July 31, 1954, see, Canadian Representatives Abroad and 
Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published quarterly and obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. Price, 25 cents. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 
SESS ee ee eee eae ee 


Country Date 
and Year Present Status of ‘Aitdvese Present Letter of 
Representation Representative Representative Credence 
Established Presented 
Argentina........ 1941|Ambassador........ Bartolome Mitre, 478,|Masor - Generan Tue| Aug. 19, 
Buenos Aires. Hon. L. R. LaFiicue, 1952 
D.S.O. 
Australia........ 1939) High Commissioner|State Circle, Canberra..|Mr. W. A. IRwIn....... at 
@upiria.......... 1952) Minister............ Strauchgasse 1, Vienna..|Mr. Grorcz L. Macann| (nominated) 
Belgium......... 1939|Ambassador........ 35, rue de la Science,|Mr. CHartes Prmrrez | Jan. 14, 
Brussels. Heperr. 1954 
ae 1941) Ambassador........ Avenida President Wil-/Mr. Sypnzy D. Pirercs,| Oct. 27, 
son, 165, Rio de Janeiro.| O.B.E. 1953 
ton... ........ 1953] High Commissioner|6 Gregory’s Road, Cin-|Mr. J. J. HURLEY, Aug. 5, 
: namon Gardens, Col- | O.B.E., E.D. 1953 
| ombo. 
- 1942| Ambassador........ Avenida General Bulnes|Mr. Leon Mayranp....| May 17, 
129, Santiago. 1951 
Solombia........ 1953; Ambassador........ Rm. 613 Edificio Faux,|Mr. E. Turcorte....... Apr. 7, 
Avenida Jimenez de 1953 
Quesada 7-25, Bogota. 
1945|Ambassador........ Edificio Ambar Motors,|Mr. H. A. Scort........ Jan. 15, 
Avenida, Menocal No. 1952 


16, Havana. 
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1._Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country Date 
and Year Present Status of Adress Present | Letter of 
Representation Representative - Representative Credence 
Established Presented 
Czechoslovakia. .1943|Chargé d’A ffaires Krakowska 22, Prague, 2; Mr. G. Bernarp Sum- Mar. 29, 
ad interim. MERS. 1954 
Wemmakle ae ven 1946) Minister i -s5 er - - 4 Trondhjems, Copen-|Mr. E. D. McGregr... Apr. 4, 
hagen. 1952 
Binlaneleeas ae ne 1949) Minister.........».. Borgmiastarbrinken Mr. W. D. Marruews..| Oct. 29, 
3-C.32, Helsinki. 1952 
France: n%..ja2 256 = 1928] Ambassador........ 72 avenue Foch, Paris |Mr. Jean Daisy, Q.C....| Jan. 19, 
XVI. 1954 
Germany........ 1950|Ambassador........ eee Strasse 22,|Mr. C. S. A. Ritcuim... Me 
onn. : : 9 
Greecesc. ie “car 1943] Ambassador........ 31, avenue Vassilissis |Mr. T. W. L. Mac- (nominated) 
Sofias, Athens. DERMOT. 
Neelandr.-. ese 1949|Minister............ c/o Canadian Legation,|Mr. Custer A. Ron- July 22, 
Fridtjof Nansens Plass| NING. 1954 
5, Oslo, Norway. 
Find tas cide ciestes 1947| High Commissioner|4 Aurangzeb Road, New Mare Bin RED. e520 ee or Nov. 14, 
Delhi. 19521 
Imdonesigneecncc: 1953|Ambassador........ Tanah Abang Timur |Mr. G. R. C. Heasman, June 2, 
No. 2, Djakarta. O.B.E. 1953 
Irelandmmes ecee 1940| Ambassador........ 92 Merrian Square West,|Hon. W. F. A. July 17, 
Dublin. TuRGEON, Q.C. 1950 
Ttalyare en kere 1947|Ambassador........ Via Saverio Mercadante|Mr. P. Dupuy, C.M.G..| June 13, 
15, Rome. 1952 
Japaniacrunstces 1929| Ambassador........ 16 Omote - Machi, 3/THe Hon. R. W. Jan. 15, 
Chrome, Minato - Ku,| Marnew, P.C. 1953 
Tokyo. 
Luxembourg..... 1945) Minister... .-.. een c/o Canadian Embassy,|Mr. CHARLES PIERRE Jan. 16, 
35, rue de la Science,| H#sErr. 1954 
Brussels, Belgium. 
Mexieoucuncss 1944|Ambassador........ Edificio Internacional,|Mr. Jutes Liaer....... Oct. 23, 
Paseo de la Reforma, 1953 
No. 1, Mexico City. 
Netherlands..... 1939| Ambassador....'....|Sophialaan 1A, The Mr. T..A. STONE... <5. Sept. 15, ; 
Hague. 1952 
New Zealand....1940|High Commissioner|Government Life Insur-|Mr. E. H. NorRMAN..... July 21, @ 
ance Bldg., Customs 2 1953 


Polandiarsci. oc: 1943|Chargé d’ Affaires 


Portugvakee. ics: 1952|Minister...<........ 


1 Date of assumption of duties. 


Quay, Wellington. 


Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5,|Mr. Cuester A. Apr. 24, ; 


Oslo. RoNNING. 1954. 
Metropole Hotel, Vic-|Mr. J. H. CunvELanp... Mar. 17, 
toria Road, Karachi. 1954. 
Edificio Boza, Plaza San|Mr. E. Vamancourt...| Sept. 27 
Martin, Lima. 1950 
31 Ulica Katowicka, |Mr. T. LeM. Cartzr...| May 8, 
Saska Kepa, Warsaw. 1952 
Avenida da Praia da |Hon. W. F. A. Turaeon,| Feb. 6, 
Vitoria No. 48-1°, D®,| Q.C. 1952 


Lisbon. 


Edificio Espana Avenida|Lr.-Grn. Maurice Pops, 
de José Antonio 88, | C.B., M.C 
Madrid. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 
Country Date 
and Year Present Status of Add Present Letter of 
Representation Representative ces Representative Credence 
Established ; Presented 
mweden.......... 1947)\Minister. >on: Strandvagen 7-C, Mr. W. D. Marruews..| Nov. 8, 


Stockholm. 1952 


Switzerland.:.... 1947|Minister............ 88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, |Mr. Grorce L. Macann]| Apr. 13, 


erne. 1954 
@erkey.......... 1947;Ambassador........ Mudafaai Hukuk Cad-|Mr. H. O. Moran, O.B.E.| Dec. 30, 
desi, No. 19, Cankaya, 1952 
Ankara. 
Union of South 1940] High Commissioner] 24 Barclays Bank Bldg.,|Mr. E. W. T. Gutt...... July 16, 
Africa. Church Square, Pre- 1954 


toria. 


Union of Soviet -1943)/Ambassador........ 23 Starokonyushenny /|Mr. Joun B. Warxrns...| Mar. 16, 


Socialist Republics. Pereulok, Moscow. 1954 
United 1880} High Commissioner|Canada House, Trafalgar|Mr. N. A. RoBERTSON.. June 1, 
Kingdom. Square, London, S.W.1. 19521 


United States 1927/Ambassador........ 1746 Massachusetts Av-/Mr. Arnotp D. P, Aug. 3, 


of America, enue, Washington, D.C.| Hernry, Q.C, 1953 
Urucuay......... 1952|Ambassador........ Victoria Plaza Hotel, |Masor - Generat Tue] Jan. 9, 
Montevideo. Hon. L. R. LaF i&kcns, 1953 
D.S.O. 
Venezuela........ 1952; Ambassador........ Edificio Pan-American,|Mr. H.G. Norman, Jan. 15, 
= Puente Urapal, Cande- C.M.G. 1953 
laria, Caracas. 
Yugoslavia...... 1943| Ambassador........ Proliterskih Brigada 69,|Mr. J. S. Macponatp...| Oct. 23; 


Belgrade. 1951 


ee NO 


OTHER MISSIONS 

a ee a Ree ea es Se es 
Janadian Military Head of Mission....|Perthshire Block, Mr. C. 8. A. Ritcum...| May 28, 
Mission (1946). Olympic Stadium, 1954 


Headquarters Berlin, 
(British Sector). 


Janadian Delegation| Representative. .... 77, rue d’Auteuil, Paris |Mr. L. Dana Winarzss. Ser tr 
to the North Atlan- XVI. = 1953" 
tie Council (1952) 

and Organization for 

European Economic 

Co-operation (1950). 


-ermanent Sears Permanent Delegate|Rm. 504, 620 Fifth Ave.,|Mr. Davin M, Jounson. tne 14, 
1951 


of Canada to the] - New York 20, N.Y. 

United Nations 

(1948). 

‘ermanent Delegation| Permanent Delegate|La Pelouse, Palais des|Mr. Hector Attarp....| Nov. 20, 
of Canada to Euro- Nations, Geneva. 1953 


pean Office of the 
United Nations 
(1948). 


ree ea eg ee te 


1 Date of assumption of duties. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


ee eee — LL 


an. ear Present Status of a Present 
Representation : Address R ti 
Established Representative epresentative 
. CONSULATES 
(A I BRS SS Oe oe 
IB razilereictetert 1947\ Consul see certs Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sad — 
Paulo. 
United States of 1948|/Acting Consul 532 Little Bldg., 80 |Mr. J. L. DELisLe. 
America. General. Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. 
s 1947|Consul General..... Suite 800, Daily News|Mr. D. S. Cons. 


Bldg., 400 W. Madison 
Ste Chicago 6, Til. 


“ 1948|Consuliesscsse eet 1035 Penobscot Bldg., —~ 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


ce 1953|Consul General.....|Associated Realty Bldg.,|Mr. Lustin G. Cuance, C.B.E. 
Los Angeles, Cal. M.C. 

cs J952|\Gonsulaesscceriecte 201 International Trade|Mr. G. A. NEwMAN. 
Mart Bldg., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Me 1943|Consul General..... 620 Fifth Ave., New|Hon. Ray Lawson, O.B.E, 
York “N.Y: 

i 1947| Honorary Vice- 443 Congress St., Port-/Mr. A. Larneur. 

Consul. land, Maine. 
id 1948/Consul General..... 400 Montgomery St., Mr. C. C. Essrts. 


San Francisco 4, Cal. 


sf 1953|Consul General.....|1407 Tower Bldg., 7th|Mr. C. Norman SENIOR. 
Ave. at Olive Way, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Republic of the 1949|Consul General..... Ayala Bldg., Juan Luna|/Mr. F. H. Parmer, M. Gs 
Philippines. St., Manila. 


od eS ee 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Nee 


Country and Year Present Status 
Representation of Address Present Representative 
Established Representative 
Argentina......... 1941/Ambassador........ 193 Sparks Street, Ottawa....|His ExceLLency Dr. Lucas 
Mario GALIGNIANA. | 
Australiainces.. sc. 1940| High Commissioner|100 Sparks Street, Ottawa. . .| His ExcetLency Sir Doveall 
CoptanD, K.B.E., C.M.G | 
Austrians sac 1952|Chargé d’Affaires [445 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa...|Dr. WALTHER PEINSIPP. 
ad interim. 
Beloiumpecieaeccct 1937|Ambassador........ 168 Laurier Avenue East,|His ExcELLENcY FERNAND 
Ottawa. Mut.s. : 
Braziee estes 1941)Ambassador........ 102 Carling Avenue, Ottawa...|His Excertency Herror LyRA, 
Ghilee ye cetour os 1942; Ambassador........ Suite 215, 56 Sparks Street,|His Excenency_GENERAL | 
Ottawa. Troporo Ruiz Drsz. 
@hinageen cece ss. 1942| Ambassador........ 201 Wurtemburg Street, His Excertency Liv Cuma. | 
Ottawa. ‘| 
6 | 
Colombias...-..- 1953; Ambassador........ Apt. 16, The Roxborough, |His ExceLtiency CARLOS | 
Ottawa. MartTINnEz-APARICIO. | 
Cubaxcsestoccuc. 1945|Ambassador........ 400 Holland Avenue, Ottawa..|His Excettency DELFIN Hg 3 
Puro Y PROENZA. 


j 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—continued 


Country and Year Present Status 
Representation of Address Present Representative 
Established Representative 


Czechoslovakia...1942/Chargé d’Affaires |171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa..|Mr. JaRostaAv SKACIL. 


ad interim. 
Denmark......... 1946] Minister............ 451 Daly Avenue, Ottawa..... His Excettency O. Sruestep. 
Dominican _ 1954|Ambassador........ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excentency Rarart Pano 
Republic. Ottawa. PIcHARDO. 
IE 1948|Chargé d’A ffaires. ..|140 Wellington Street, Ottawa.|Mr. H. R. Marrota. 
Berance’ 6s 200... 1928} Ambassador........ 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa...... His Excettency Husert 
GUERIN. 
Germany REA srcrey 3 1951) Ambassador........ 580-582 Chapel Street, Ottawa.|H1s Excettency Dr. WERNER 
DANKWORT. 
Greece........... 1942} Ambassador........ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excettency Raovut Brzica- 
. . Ottawa. Rosetti. 
Mpeland.......s06s 1948 (Minister j.3 25... 2:04: Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excentency THor TuHors. 
Ottawa. 
DESO a hie cs 1947} High Commissioner|200 MacLaren Street, Ottawa.|His Excentmncy R. R. 
SAKSENA. 
Indonesia.........1953/Ambassador........ 160 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa...|His Excettency Dr. Usman 
SASTROAMIDJOYO. 
Meland........... 1939] Ambassador........ 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa.| His Excettency Sean Murpnry. 
BO ales sas 1953] Minister............ 45 Powell Avenue, Ottawa....|H1s Excennmency MuicHarn 
Saut Comay. 
a 1947; Ambassador........ 384 Laurier Avenue East, |His Excetnency Corrabo 
Ottawa. Ba.Doni. 
| 1928] Ambassador........ 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa....|H1s Excetnency Koro 
, MatTsupDAIRA. 
‘Luxembourg...... 1949} Minister............ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excetnency Huavuss Lr 
Ottawa. GALLAIS. 
MICO... .....00.. 1944|Chargé d’Affaires |88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa....|Dr. Ianacto D. Srtva. 
: ad interim. 
Netherlands...... 1939| Ambassador........ 12 Marlborough Avenue, His Excenttency A. H. J. 
ttawa. Lovink. 
New Zealand.,...1942|High Commissioner|107 Wurtemburg Street, His Excentency T. C. A. 
Ottawa. Histor, C.M.G. 
| 
Norway.......... 1942|Minister............ 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. ie Excettency Erie S8. 
ENT. 
Pakistan......... 1949| High Commissioner|505 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa...|Hzs ExcettENncy Mirza OSMAN 
Aut Bara. 
| 2 1944Ambassador........ 539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa|His Excettency GrrMan 
FERNANDEZ-CONCHA. 
Bland... .2..:.... 1942|Chargé d’A ffaires. ..|183 Carling Avenue, Ottawa... Mr. E. Marxowsk1. 
Portugal.......... 1952|Minister............ 285 Harmer Avenue, Ottawa..|His Excetnency Dr. Luis 
Estrvyes FERNANDES. 
GeaN............ 1953; Ambassador........ 149 Daly Avenue, Ottawa..... His Excetnency Mariano Dr 
| YTURRALDE Y ORBEGOSO. 
Sweden Mee «are + 1943] Minister............ 720 Manor Road, Rockcliffe|His Excetnency Dr. K1as 
Park, Ont. Boor. 
Switzerland...... 1946] Minister............ 5 Marlborough Avenue, His Excetnency Dr. Vicror 


Ottawa. NEF. 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Country and Year Present Status . 
Representation of Address Present Representative 
Established Representative 
Turkey.) tae ter 1944 Ambassador.......- 197 Wurtemburg Street, His Excerzency AHMrEt Cavat 
Ottawa. Usttn. 
Union of South 1938}High Commissioner|9 Rideau Gate, Ottaway. oe His Excerbency WENTZEL 
Africa. CHRISTOFFEL DU PLESSIS. 
Union of Soviet 1942/Ambassador........ 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa.|H1s Excettency Dmitri S. 
Socialist Republics. CHUVAHIN. 
United Kingdom..1928| High Commissioner Earnscliffe, Ottawa........-- His Excettency Linut.-GEn- 
ERAL Sir ARCHIBALD NYE, | 
G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., G.C. Lg 
K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C. 
United States of 1927|Ambassador........ 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa.|His Excettency R. Dovuaias 
America. STUART. 
Uruguayeceaceert 1948] Ambassador........ 36 Marlborough Avenue, His Exceruency Dr. Crro 
Ottawa. GIAMBRUNO. 
Venezuela........ 1953|Ambassador........ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Exce,tnency FERNANDO 
Ottawa. Paz CAsTILLo. 
Yugoslavia....... 1942| Ambassador........ 17 Blackburn Avenue, Ottawa.|His Excettency Dr. RasKo 
DsJERMANOVIC. 


eS eee 


Section 2.—International Activities* 
Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations, 1953-54t 


One of the most important of Commonwealth relations, that of almost con- 
tinuous consultation between Commonwealth countries on international issues, 
continued in many forms throughout 1953. The exchanges of views that are con- 
ducted with the minimum of formality and organization, although unspectacular, 
are an invaluable and vital part of Commonwealth relations. 


The flexible nature of the constitutional arrangements between member countries 
and the continuous process of evolution to which they are subject was manifested in 
a change in the Royal Style and Titles. It had been agreed at a meeting of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers at London in December 1952 that Her Majesty’s title, 
though retaining a common element, might vary according to the country concerned. 
The Title adopted by Canada was embodied in a Statute passed by the Parliament, 
of Canada in February 1953, which was presented to Her Majesty for approval 
and signature on May 28. For Canada, the Royal Style and Title is now “Hlizabeth 
the Second, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the 
Faith’. The Canadian Proclamation was simultaneous with the Proclamations 
by the other Commonwealth countries. The common element of the new -titles is 
the recognition of the Queen as Head of the Commonwealth. This is symbolic 
of the common history, ideals and interests which bind the countries of the 
Commonwealth together as a free association of independent member nations. 


* Prepared by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. q 
aan Brought up to Mar. 31, 1954. Refer to the 1954 Year Book, pp. 103-107, for activities up to May 31. 
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The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II, which brought together representatives 
of the Parliaments and Legislatures of the Commonwealth from all over the world, 
provided a striking occasion for the demonstration of the strength of that feeling 
which binds together the diverse nations and peoples of the Commonwealth. The 
Canadian delegation to the Coronation included the Prime Minister and other 
Cabinet Ministers, Leaders of the Opposition in the House of Commons and the 
Senate, Speakers of the Senate and the House of Commons, the Chief Justice, and 
representatives of Canadian ex-servicemen’s organizations. Arrangements for the 
Coronation were co-ordinated by the Coronation Commission, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Commonwealth countries meeting at London. In Canada, the Govern- 
ment was advised by the Coronation Committee of Canada on all Coronation 
matters of special concern to this country. At posts abroad, Canadian diplomatic 
and consular representatives united with their colleagues from other Common- 
wealth nations in arranging celebrations. 


Following the Coronation, Commonwealth Prime Ministers held a series of 
meetings at which they reviewed the international situation and held informal 
talks on matters of particular interest to two or more countries. The communique 
issued at the end of the meetings stated: ‘The discussions which the Prime Ministers 
have held have once more demonstrated the concord which exists between all the 
Governments and peoples of the Commonwealth, despite their varying interests 
and circumstances, in their approach to problems of the world today.” 


These meetings continued a long series of exchanges that have taken place 
through the years. Previous meetings had discussed such important matters as 
peace settlements, developments in China and Korea, and economic problems. 


One outstanding example of practical Commonwealth co-operation continued 
‘in Korea, where the Commonwealth Division, consisting of combat forces from the 
‘United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and a medical unit from 
India, which had acquitted itself with distinction, was maintained on guard after 
the Armistice of July 27, 1953. The nations of the Commonwealth, like many other 
-members of the United Nations, have been concerned over the destruction of life 
and property in Korea, and are contributing to its relief and rehabilitation. 


In respect of economic matters, although difficulties caused by the shortage of 
‘Yaw materials abated, other problems persisted. The most important continued to 
be the financial difficulties of the Sterling Area, which raised urgent questions for 
all members of the Commonwealth, not excepting Canada, the only non-sterling 
‘member. At a meeting of Bomonwenich: Finance Ministers held at London in 
| January 1952, measures to meet the situation were discussed and important steps 
were later initiated by the countries concerned to arrest further deterioration in their 
“own positions. In November of that year, the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth 
countries reviewed the position and produced a plan for a collective approach to 
freer trade and payments. Their proposals were later discussed with the United 

States and Western European Governments. During the period under review, 
‘substantial progress in the position of the Sterling Area was achieved. Progress 
| is reflected in an improvement in the balance of payments, the expansion of trade, 
and an expansion of development schemes. In January 1954, Commonwealth 
| Finance Ministers meeting at Sydney, Australia, reviewed the existing position in 
the light of these developments and re-affirmed their faith in the collective approach 
to freer trade and payments. 


| 
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A continuing and deep-rooted economic problem arises out of the backward 
agricultural and industrial condition of many countries of southeast Asia. It was 
realized that, if ignored, this condition, worsened by the destruction and impoverish- 
ment in that area during World War II, would undermine the promise that 
these countries achieve a healthy and continuous development along democratic 
lines. The 1950 Colombo Conference, therefore, urged the necessity of the more 
industrially advanced countries giving assistance to the nations of that area, and 
fashioned the Colombo Plan, which continues to play an active part as one of the 
most promising contributions towards building up the free world and enabling it 
to stand against totalitarianism. 


International tension, besides adversely affecting the world’s economic develop- 
ment during recent years, has also made it necessary to devote to strengthening the 
defences of Commonwealth countries resources that would normally have been 
used to increase trade and prosperity. The world-wide distribution of the Common- 
wealth countries has made essential the organization of their defences on a regional 
basis providing for full co-operation with friendly foreign countries. For example, 
Canada and the United Kingdom, as members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi-_ 
zation, have continued to work together in co-operation with the other members ' 
of NATO. 


Commonwealth co-operative arrangements also exist in other fields. Canada 
is represented on such standing groups as: the Executive Council of the Common- 
wealth Agricultural Bureaux; the Commonwealth Economic Committee; the Com- 
monwealth Shipping Committee; the Commonwealth Telecommunications Board; 
the Commonwealth Air Transport Council; the Commonwealth Advisory Aero- 
nautics Research Council; the Commonwealth Liaison Committee; the Common- 
wealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology; the Imperial Institute; and 
the Imperial War Graves Commission. These bodies form useful means of exchang- 
ing information and views on special economic, scientific or technical questions and 
of working out recommendations for the consideration of the governments concerned. 


Canada’s first High Commissioner to Ceylon arrived at Colombo in August 
- 1953, thus completing the nation’s diplomatic representation in Commonwealth 
countries. | 


Constitutional developments in United Kingdom colonial territories attracted 
some attention during 1953. These included a conference at London on federation 
in the West Indies, the establishment of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and progress towards more complete self-government in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
and other colonial territories. 


Despite difficulties and problems the Commonwealth association has, during 
the period covered by this survey, continued to serve as one of the most effective 
means of international discussion and co-operation, based in large measure on 
common traditions, similar political institutions and common ideals. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


The most important development in the period Apr. 1, 1953 to Mar. 31, 1954, 
was the conclusion of a Korean Armistice on July 26, 1953. The armistice agreement 
was a document signed by military commanders and was intended to establish 
provisions of the armistice and make possible a final peace settlement. Commenting 
on the signing of the Armistice, the Prime Minister of Canada paid tribute to the 
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Armed Forces of the United Nations that had fought in Korea and recalled that a 
brigade of Canadian soldiers, as well as three destroyers of the Royal Canadian 
Navy and elements of the Royal Canadian Air Force, had been in operation since 
early in the fighting. He described Canada’s attitude to the Korean situation as 
follows:— 


“When in the summer of 1950 the United Nations intervened in Korea, it did 
so for the sole purpose of resisting aggression against the Republic of Korea. This 
objective has now been achieved. An armistice drawn up in honourable terms has 
now been signed. It is the earnest hope of the Canadian Government that this 
armistice in Korea will be observed scrupulously by all concerned and will lead to 
a political settlement in that ravaged peninsula and eventually to a general settle- 
ment of outstanding issues in the whole of the Far East.’’ 


The Hon. L. B. Pearson, President of the seventh session of the General 
Assembly, announced the convening of the General Assembly to prepare for the 
calling of the political conference recommended in the armistice terms. This 
political conference was to deal with ‘‘the withdrawal of foreign forces from Korea, 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc.”. The armistice agreement 
established a military demarcation line separating the two sides, and it called for 
the creation of a Military Armistice Commission to supervise the implementation 
of the agreement and of a Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission to supervise 
the movement of men and goods on both sides and to investigate violations. 


When the Assembly met in August 1953, much of its time was devoted to a 

resolution sponsored by Canada, the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand, 
recommending the participation of India in the political conference. This resolution 
did not have sufficient support to pass at the plenary meeting stage and, at the 
request of India, was withdrawn. A principal resolution passed reaffirmed that 
“the objectives of the United Nations remained the achievement by peaceful 
‘Means of a unified, independent and democratic Korea under a representative form 
of government and the full restoration of international peace and security in the 
area’’. 


To arrange a political conference, the United States sent a number of messages 
to the Peking and North Korean régimes. In late October, discussions on the 
‘proposed political conference began at Panmunjom. These discussions, involving 
the time, place and composition of the proposed conference as well as the status of 
‘Soviet participation, were broken off on Dec. 12 over accusations made by the 
Communist side against the United States. 


The prisoners held by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission were 
Teleased to the United Nations Command just prior to Jan. 23, 1954, and, on that 
date, they were declared to be free men. India proposed that the General Assembly 
be reconvened to consider the Korean question but there were not sufficient member 
states in favour for the proposal to obtain the requisite majority. Canada notified 
the Secretary-General and the Indian Government that it thought reconvening 
of the General Assembly in the existing circumstances was inadvisable. 


| The next major development in the Korean question came at the conclusion 
of the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and the Soviet Union at Berlin, Germany, in mid-February. In a com- 
‘Maunique they announced that agreement had been reached on a conference opening 
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at Geneva, Switzerland, on Apr. 26, 1954, of representatives of the Big Four, the 
Peking régime, the two Koreas and other countries whose armed forces had par- 
ticipated in the Korean conflict. At the close of the period under review, Canada 
had agreed to participate in this conference and general preparations were going 
forward, 


The General Assembly, 1953-54.—Although most of the Korean develop- 
ments took place outside the United Nations proper during this period, the eighth 
session of the General Assembly, which opened in mid-September and recessed 
early in December 1953, was concerned with a range of important problems. At 
the opening of the Assembly, the Hon. L. B. Pearson, as Chairman of the Canadian 
Delegation, said that the Assembly was meeting at a time when many thought 
that the successful negotiation of some of the outstanding differences between the 
two major power groupings might be possible. This possibility, he said, arose 
mainly from the fact that in recent years a large part of the free democratic world | 
had learned to co-operate in purpose, policy and action for the defence of peace. 
As it turned out, the eighth session of the Assembly was somewhat of a transitional | 
stage between the conclusion of a Korean armistice and whatever international , 
relationships were. to be established in its wake. It could not be said that the 
eighth session was marked by any basic change in Soviet attitudes. | Acrimonious 
debate took place on several questions influenced by East-West tensions. These 
included: reports of Communist atrocities in Korea, the fate of World War II 
prisoners, and charges of bacteriological warfare and forced labour. The Assembly 
also considered the problems of Chinese representation, on which it postponed 
decision, and admission of new members on which no further decision was made. 


The eighth session concerned itself also with a number of problems relating 
to the progress of certain areas toward self-government. A highly controversial 
issue in this field—and one that was much to the fore in debates on the situation 
in Tunisia and Morocco—was the extent to which the duty of the United Nations, 
under the Charter, to concern itself with questions of human rights and _ self- 
determination of peoples should have a bearing on the interpretation of Charter 
provisions which place domestic matters outside the Assembly’s competence. 
Canada has long held the view that the domestic jurisdiction clause should not be 
so interpreted as to render meaningless other important provisions of the Charter, 
and that the Assembly’s essential role should be to develop goodwill on both sides 
from which agreed solutions might be achieved. 


One or more Commonwealth countries were involved in three important items 
on the agenda: treatment of Indians in South Africa; racial policies in South Africa, 
and the status of South West Africa. On the first, the Assembly reconstituted the 
Good Offices Commission which in the past had vainly endeavoured to arrange. 
negotiations between the parties concerned. The Assembly’s decision on racial 
policies involved the re-affirmation of previous resolutions concerning human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and the re-establishment of the Commission set up in 
1952 to study this problem. On these two issues, Canada made clear its concern 
regarding allegations that human values were being disregarded, and joined with 
those seeking solutions that would be in keeping with the importance attached t¢ 
human rights in the Charter and yet would not represent too broad an interpretation 
of the domestic jurisdiction clause. 
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The question of disarmament received careful attention at the Assembly. Under 
a resolution approved by 54 members (including Canada), with none against and only 
the Soviet bloc abstaining, the Disarmament Commission was asked to continue its 
work with a view to ending the deadlock between the Western Powers and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Interest in the problem was greatly heightened at the 
conclusion of the eighth session by a proposal put forward by President Eisenhower 
that governments principally involved should make contributions of fissile materials 
to an international agency for peaceful purposes. In connection with this proposal, 
the President specifically endorsed the Assembly resolution that called for the 
establishment of a special sub-committee of the Disarmament Commission consisting 
of representatives of the powers principally involved, which would seek in private 
an acceptable solution to disarmament problems. The Prime Minister of Canada 
welcomed the President’s “imaginative and constructive approach to what is 
perhaps the greatest problem of the day”’. Subsequently, the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers agreed at the Berlin Conference in ‘mid-February upon a declaration to 
the effect that the solution of international controversies would be aided by agree- 
ment on disarmament and that an exchange of views along the lines of the General 
Assembly resolution should be held. Meetings for this purpose were convened 
some weeks later. Canada is a member of the Disarmament Commission and was 
also appointed to the sub-committee. 


Canada shared in the Assembly decision to renew the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance to which she had given a total of $2,400,000, including 
a contribution of $800,000 for 1953. For 1954 a recommendation was made 
to Parliament that up to $1,500,000 be contributed to the Program, subject 
to adequate amounts being given by other countries. Attention was also given 
to the related problems of increasing. the flow of public and private capital 
for financing economic development. In accordance with a suggestion put forward 
by the United States, member states of the United Nations, including the United 
Kingdom and Canada, undertook to ask their peoples, when sufficient progress 
had been made in internationally supervised world-wide disarmament, to devote 
a portion of the resulting savings to a United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. Decisions were also taken about various other important programs including 
reconstruction work in Korea, relief and rehabilitation for Palestine refugees, welfare 
programs for mothers and children under the United Nations Children’s Fund 
which was established on a continuing basis) and the work of the United N ations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. To all of these, Canada has made contribution 
# considerable size. 


_ The Assembly discussed possible preparations for consideration to be given 
n 1955 to a conference to review the United Nations Charter and instructed 
ihe Secretary-General to undertake certain tasks in this direction. Canada took 
ihe position that there might be some benefit in re-examining the Charter but that, in 
he present international climate, unwarranted hopes of reduction in international 
ensions through changes in the Charter should not be encouraged. 


The Palestine Problem.—Beginning in the autumn of 1953, the Security 
Souncil was concerned with problems relating to the Palestine question. In late 
953 and early 1954, various armed clashes took place between Israel and its neigh- 
ours and feelings ran very high. There was a resulting impairment of the machinery 
or maintaining peaceful conditions that had been established with the signing of 
he armistice agreements between Israel and her individual Arab neighbours. At 
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the end of the period under review, the Security Council had on its agenda items 
relating to alleged attacks, and also was considering whether or not to review the 
Palestine problem in general. The Security Council also gave brief attention 
to the Trieste question. Canada was not a member of the Security Council during 
this period but followed developments very closely. 


Economic and Social Affairs.—Through the Economic and Social Council 
and its related bodies, the United Nations continued to help promote higher standards 
of living and to concern itself with international problems in the economic, social 
and health fields. Many of the issues in the fields of technical assistance, aid for 
refugees, child welfare and a number of others were handled initially in the LEco- 
nomic and Social Council and then passed to the Assembly for final decision. 


In the early part of 1954, the Commission on Human Rights passed an 
important milestone in its work by completing the two international draft 
Covenants on. Human Rights that had been under consideration for five years. 
One of the draft Covenants is on civil and political rights and the other on 
economic, social and cultural rights. Canada made clear in a statement on the 
Covenants that, “‘in the absence of a satisfactory federal-state clause, Canada could: 
not become a party to the Covenants owing to the nature of its Constitution which 
divides legislative powers concerning human rights between the national parliament) 
and the provincial legislatures”. The possibility existed, however, that the next 
session of the General Assembly would decide to include a reservations clause in the: 
Covenants. 


Specialized Agencies.—Closely linked with the work of the Economic and 
Social Council in the Technical Assistance Program and in other fields have been 
the undertakings of the ten Specialized Agencies. ‘These are separate intergovern- 
mental bodies that work in close harmony with the United Nations. Canada has 
ratified the Convention for an Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion (IMCO) which -will concern itself with technical matters relating to inter- 
national shipping. It is expected that this body will come into being at an early 
date. | 


Despite the many vicissitudes, Canada’s support of the United Nations remained 
strong. The Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Hon. L. B. Pearson, summed 
this up on United Nations Day as follows:— 

‘We have learned in the long hard years since the Charter was signed that i 
is easier to produce a blueprint than to complete a structure for peace. The United 
Nations has had failures and disappointments, but it has also had its achievements— 
political, economic, social and humanitarian. The achievements should hearter 


us, and the difficulties become a challenge which should spur us to greater effori 
in the cause of international co-operation for peace and progress.”’ 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty 


Within less than two years of the end of World War II in 1945 and thi 
establishment of the United Nations, people’s hopes of a lasting peace gave plac 
to growing anxiety. The United Nations Security Council, which had been givel 
responsibility for maintaining world-wide security, was deliberately prevented b} 
the Soviet representatives from fulfilling this function. The Soviet Union main 
tained its armed forces after the war at a level that insured to itself a preponderane 
of military strength in Europe. The Soviet Government blocked attempts by th 
Western Powers to reach a peace settlement in Europe and Communist Partie: 
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were used as an instrument of Soviet policy to sabotage Western European efforts 
at economic recovery and political co-operation. Under these circumstances, the 
countries of the Atlantic Community felt themselves in grave peril of Soviet aggres- 
sion and Communist subversion and they therefore took special collective measures 
under the United Nations Charter to maintain peace. The Prime Minister of Canada, 
the Rt. Hon. Louis Stephen St. Laurent, was one of the first to foresee this develop- 
ment. In 1947, when Secretary of State for External Affairs, he said before the 
United Nations General Assembly that nations might be forced to seek greater 
safety ‘in an association of democratic, peace-loving states willing to accept more 
specific international obligations in return for a greater measure of national security’’. 

.The first step in this direction was taken in the spring of 1948 when Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, The Netherlands and the United Kingdom signed the Brussels 
Treaty establishing Western Union. On Apr. 4, 1949, as a result of negotiations 
between these countries, Canada and the United States, the North Atlantic Treaty 
was signed at Washington. This Treaty was accepted by all major groups of 
opinion in Canada and was passed without a single dissenting vote in Parliament. 

The original signatories of the Treaty were Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, The N etherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. In September 1951 it was agreed that Greece 
and Turkey should be invited to accede to the Treaty and they were admitted 
in February 1952. In May 1952, on the same day the European Defence Community 
Treaty was signed at Paris by Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, The Netherlands 
and Western Germany, a Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty was signed under 
which all NATO countries extended to the members of the EDC the guarantees 
of the North Atlantic Treaty in return for reciprocal obligations to be under- 
taken by all members of the EDC. As of May 31, 1954, this Protocol has 
been ratified by the United States, Turkey, Portugal, Greece and The Netherlands. 
The Canadian Parliament approved it in June 1952 but ratification was postponed 
while awaiting the action of other governments, more immediately concerned, 
regarding it. 


_ The North Atlantic Treaty and the Organization.—The terms of the 
Treaty and the organization of the Council and subordinate committees are dealt 
with in the 1954 Canada Year Book, pp. 113-115. 


: Annual Review.*—The North Atlantic Council continued in permanent 
ession at Paris under the chairmanship of the Secretary-General, Lord Ismay. 
n 1953, Mr. A. D. P. Heeney was succeeded by Mr. L. D. Wilgress as Permanent 
Representative of Canada to the Council. The Council met in Ministerial Session 
n September 1953 and April 1954 under the Chairmanship of M. Bidault, French 
*oreign Minister. 

At the September meeting the Council, after reviewing the defence program 
ft the member countries, reached agreement on the level of NATO forces to be 
chieved and maintained over the next three years; the goals for the end of 1954 
vere firm commitments while those for 1955 and 1956 were provisional and for 
lanning purposes. The broad lines of future NATO defence planning to meet the 
hreat of aggression over an extended period were agreed upon. The Ministers 
Iso had a full exchange of views on the international situation both in formal and 


1 informal discussions. They concluded, first, that there was no real evidence that 
——_. 


_ * June 1, 1953, to May 31, 1954. 
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the basically hostile Soviet policy that had brought NATO into being had been 
abandoned and, second, that the policy of the NATO countries must therefore be 
to pursue the twin aims of building the defensive and economic strength and the 
political unity of the Atlantic Community while at the same time seeking to 
negotiate on outstanding differences wherever possible. | 
The meeting in April 1954 was attended by the Foreign Ministers of member 
governments and its primary purpose was to examine the current international 
situation and the implications for N ATO of recent developments. The Ministers 
found no evidence that the ultimate aims of the Soviet Union had altered and they 
therefore agreed, in view of the increasing military strength of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, upon the need for continuing efforts, vigilance and unity. ‘The 
Ministers also adopted, on a Canadian proposal, a procedure designed to develop) 
further the habit of political consultation in the Council. The Council expressed 
its gratification at the far-reaching steps that had been taken by the United Kingdom 
and the United States, in public declarations made earlier that month, to ensure 
close and enduring co-operation with the European Defence Community. 
In February 1954, the Council appointed Admiral Jerauld Wright, U.S.N., 
as Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic to succeed Admiral Lynde D. McCormick. 
Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Canada continued in 1953-54 to 
support NATO with contributions of armed forces to the unified NATO commands, 
with end-item assistance to other NATO countries and with financial contributions 
to common budgets.* | 
The 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group in Germany was replaced during 
1953 by the Ist Canadian Infantry Brigade Group. The Canadian air contribution 
of 12 jet fighter squadrons to SACEUR? was completed in 1953 ahead of schedule. 
The Canadian contribution of 42 vessels to SACLANT remained unchanged. 
For the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, a total of $324,000,000 was appropriated 
for Mutual Aid and for 1953-54 Parliament was asked to approve an appropriation 
of $300,000,000. Under this program such items as ammunition, military vehicles, 
radar and radio apparatus, minesweepers and jet aircraft were furnished to other 
NATO countries both from reserve stocks and, in increasing proportion, direct from 
current production. In addition, airmen from NATO countries were trained it 
Canada as part of the Mutual Aid Program. By the end of 1953, 925 pilots ant 
1,605 navigators from Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Norway and the Unitec 
Kingdom had completed training under this scheme; 965 trainees, including airmel 
from Turkey and Portugal, were undergoing training in early 1954 and it wa 
planned to offer training for 1,200 airmen each year over the next three years. > 
The 1953-54 estimates provided for expenditures of $15,150,000 to cove 
Canada’s share of the cost of NATO common infrastructure programs during th 
year, $1,750,000 for Canada’s contribution to the budgets of the NATO Militar 
Headquarters, and $183,000 for the Canadian contribution to the budget of th 
NATO Civilian Headquarters. ‘s 
Subsection 4.—Canada and the Colombo Plan 4 


The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South an 
Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting on Foreign Affan 
held at Colombo, Ceylon, Jan. 9-14, 1950. Although the Colombo Plan was initiate 


* Contributions made in 1952-53 are given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 115-116. 
t+ Supreme Allied Commander Europe. 
¢ Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic. 
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by Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. 
It is designed to assist in the economic development of all countries and territories 
in the general area of south and southeast Asia. 


The Consultative Committee, an intergovernmental body which meets from 
time to time to review the progress of the Colombo Plan and to consider policy 
matters in connection with its implementation, now counts as members Australia, 
Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the United Kingdom (and its territories in the area, such as Malaya, 
Singapore and Sarawak) and Viet-Nam, as well as the United States which is also 
engaged in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. To develop 
the technical assistance side of the Plan, a Council for Technical Co-operation has 
been set up at Colombo to which Canada has appointed a permanent representative. 
The Technical Co-operation Program, though an integral part of the Colombo Plan, 
is designed to supplement the technical assistance activities of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies in the area. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1954, the Canadian Parliament approved annual contributions 
totalling $76,600,000 for capital and technical assistance to governments in south 
and southeast Asia. The Estimates submitted to Parliament for 1954-55 include 
provision for a further contribution of $25,400,000. 


, Capital assistance has so far been provided to India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
The Canadian contribution has consisted primarily of direct assistance to various 
development projects (e.g., power-generating plant, transportation equipment, 
fishing boats, and surveys of resources). It has also included goods required in 
these countries which the recipient governments have been able to use as a means 
of raising some of the money needed to meet local costs of development programs 
(e.g., wheat, flour, copper, aluminum, and equipment required by state governments 
or public corporations). Canadian aid has been helping these countries in both 
ways, to develop their economies and raise their standards of living. 


Under the Technical Assistance Program up to Mar. ol, 1954, about 177 
persons had been received for training in Canada in a great variety of technical 
flelds and 46 Canadian experts had been retained for service in Colombo Plan 
sountries in such fields as fisheries, refrigeration, marine biology, agriculture, soil 
xrosion, vocational training and the maintenance of tractors and agricultural 
nachinery. 


| The*Consultative Committee on the Colombo Plan held its fifth meeting at 
New Delhi, India, in October 1953, which was attended by a Canadian delegation 
ed by the Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries. A published Report* outlines 
he progress made so far and indicates the plans for the future. It contains separate 
ections describing the activities of each member of the Colombo Plan as either 
iontributing or receiving countries. 

_ The annual Policy Session of the Council for Technical Co-operation was also 
ield at New Delhi during October. Its survey of developments in the technical 
sistance field is appended to the report of the Consultative Committee. 

_ At the invitation of the Canadian Government, the next meetings of the Con- 
ultative Committee and of the Council for Technical Co-operation will be held 
t Ottawa in the autumn of 1954. 


_ * Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The records accumulated at the decennial] censuses of Canada since Con- 
federation in 1867 to the latest census of 195] make a valuable contribution to 
the demographic history of the nation. Each successive decade has added to’ 
the vast scope of the material; the detailed statistical analyses and the numerous 
monographs and studies available under the several aspects of demography and | 
agriculture have made the census a most important statistical measure of accom- 
plishment and progress. An outline of the history of the census is given in the 
1947 Year Book, pp. 96-97. 

The main legal reason for a periodic census under the constitution of Canada 
is to determine representation in the House of Commons; this, according to the 
British North America Act, is based on population (see pp. 61-62). The payment of 
provincial subsidies on a per capita basis is adjusted annually on population esti- 
mated from census data. In view of this, each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality of his regular domicile rather than to the place where he may be at 
the date of enumeration. 

The modern nation-wide census, however important this redistribution purpose, 
has a much wider sphere of usefulness. It constitutes, through the data collected 
directly from the people, a true measure of the social and economic progress of 
the country and can, therefore, be used in the regulation and general administration 
of public affairs, social security, rehabilitation programs, etc. 


Basie figures from the 1951 Census have been summarized under the respective 
headings of this Chapter. More detailed information and extended analyses may 
be obtained from Census publications. 4 


Section 1.—Growth of the Population 


The population history of Canada, from the first census in 1666 when 3,2L 
persons were enumerated to the 1951 Census when the figure was 14,009,429 
reveals an outstanding rate of population growth. Each decade, of course, con 
tributed to this growth but the ten-year periods 1901-11, 1911-21 and 1941-5. 
merit particular mention. In the decade 1901-11, Canada’s population increase 


by 34-2 p.c., the largest growth in the nation’s history. Immigration was the mail 


* This Chapter has been revised in the Census (Demography) Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistic 
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factor in this gain, 1,800,000 persons having entered the country during the period. 
Despite World War I with its accompanying population losses through casualties, 


emigration and the wartime influenza epidemic, Canada’s population increased by 
21-9 p.c. in the 1911-21 decade. 


The Census of 1951 showed the population of Canada to be 14,009,429, repre- 
senting an increase of 2,502,774 or 21-8 p.c. over the 1941 figure of 11,506,655. 
Newfoundland’s entry into Confederation accounted for 361,416 of this increase. 
Excluding Newfoundland, the population in 1951 totalled 13,648,018, an increase 
of 2,141,358 or 18-6 p.c. over the 1941 population of the nine provinces and the 
territories. This numerical increase was the largest on record and the percentage 
Increase was exceeded only in the 1901-11 and 1911-21 decades. The population 
increase in the 1941-51 decade is all the more remarkable when consideration is 
given to the fact that immigration was greatly restricted during the war years. 
With the resumption of immigration in the post-war years, however, Canada had 
anet gain of about 424,000 in population through immigrant arrivals over the decade. 
The period was characterized also by high birth rates, and the natural increase 
was just under 2,000,000 for the ten-year period. 


Year Book, p. 131. 


1. 


Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Population, by Province, 


Decennial Census Years 1871-1951 


Norz.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 are shown in the 1951 


Intercensal estimated populations from 1867-1904 will be found in the 1936 Year Book, 


p. 141; from 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; from 1932-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143; and from 1942-54 


in Table 2, p. 137, 


of the present edition. 
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: Aas 2-58 
2°52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 0-83 0-70 
10-19 9-32 8-56 6°83 5-96 4-94 5-02 4-59 
7°43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3°94 3°97 3°68 


1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 6:7 6:34 5°54 
1-36 5-19 6-70 7-05 6-92 6:71 
1-14 2-03 3°33 5°45 5:97 6-69 7-11 8-32 
0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 0-04 0-06 
1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 0-09 0-10 0-11 
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100-00; 100-00; 100-00} 100-00) 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


.,| Populations of Newfoundland (which was not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1871, 152,500 (estimated); 


881, 186,500 (estimated); 1891, 202,040; 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 1931, 281,500 (estimated); 
941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy 
ecorded separately in 1921. 
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Section 2.—Intercensal Estimates and Movement 
of Population 


Intercensal estimates of the population have many uses. They constitute a 
base for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and other 
analyses. More recently, they have proved useful for estimates of labour force 
and other population characteristics of data collected in sample surveys. 


Estimates are constructed in the first place for the total population of Canada 
and for each province. It is a requirement that these be made available about the 
date to which they apply, June 1 of each year. As final figures on the components of 
population changes are not ready at that date, the numbers of births, deaths and 
immigrants are partly filled in by extrapolation so that a preliminary figure is 
secured for the June to May interval. To avoid a cumulative error the calculation, 
in effect, starts anew with the latest preceding census for each year’s estimates and 
uses the most up-to-date figures then available. To the census figures are added the 
births of the intervening years and the deaths are subtracted. Immigrants are 
added and emigrants are subtracted. On the last item of this calculation there is 
least information; it is possible to ascertain from United States immigration figures | 
the number of Canadians entering the United States and sometimes the number of 
those going to the United Kingdom but data are not available for other countries. 


The program of population estimates calls for two figures to be given in respect 
of each year: one based on preliminary materials, as described above, necessarily 
involving an extrapolation of birth, death and immigration returns, and the other 
on final figures subject to no further change. The latter can be made available 
only when the last item of information has been secured and this last item is the 
suecceding decennial census. With the release of the 1951 Census totals, the 
estimates were revised for the decade 1941-51. 


Since estimates for successive years are independently calculated back to the 
latest census, the best estimate of the balance of population change is not obtained 
by subtracting the figure for one year from that for the year following. Much 
interest attaches to the year-to-year balance and the following statement is 
presented, which gives all available data on that point. 


Calendar-Year Data Estimated 
Year rereNrEy Sag eLTEAS ere ERS e z : Tae 
° atura mmi- as at June 
Births Deaths Increase gration 

G4 ce caine 255,017 114, 639 140,678 9,329 11, 490,000 
LQG eee Ses arse ators 272,313 112,978 159,335 7,576 11, 637,000 
19488 a. cn Se eine 283,580 118,635 164,945 8,504 11,778,000 
LQ44 ate at aeeteeiiae « steers 284, 220 116,052 168, 168 12,801 11,929,000 
Oe OB GOGO to xO 288,730 113,414 175,316 22,722 12,055,000 
GAG Sei era ockeeeocaree ss 330,732 114, 931 215, 801 71,719 12, 268,000 
19472 ws sists iaretete 359,094 117,725 241,369 64, 127 12,527,000 
TOAQH eres fonts eters 347,307 119,384 227 , 923 125,414 12,799,000 
1940M Boe. Steet seers 366, 139 124,047 242,092 95,217 13,423,000 
TO50Re Pree eters 2 ete 371,071 123,789 247 , 282 73,912 13,688,000 
195 dec ches eetete et 380,101 125,454 254,647 194,391 13,984,000 
LOS DIE oc Bere Sees sere s 402,527 125, 950 276,577 164,498 14, 405, 000? 
1953 Sees Sa 416, 825 127,381 289, 444 168, 868 14,756, 0002 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Newfoundland included from 1949. 
2 Subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 
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2.—Estimates of Population, by Province, Intercensal Years 1941-54 


Norts.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to 
the newly recorded population figures. Figures for all provinces for 1941 and 1951 and for the Prairie 
Provinces for 1946 are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141, 
for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127, and for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143. 


—6050006060MMmnmnmnmnmM»=—$9s$M9M9M9MMMSmaSS 


N. 
Year N’f'ld. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon hs Canada! 


5° SOG aa Det (Gaeecetens can! lnmeeemmeetemay ‘peercaeermman meee ceececed eee nn ee en Ae 


"000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ‘000 ’000 | '000 | *000 | ’ooo | ’000 000 


eee ee: 95] 578) —457/°3,332) 3,788] 730} 896] 796] 818 5 12) 11,507 
OAD). Sti. ew ss ee 90} 591) 464) 3,390) 3,884; 724] 848! 776] 870 5 12] 11,654 
LS are cae 91; 606) 463) 3,457] 3,915} 723] 838! 785] 900 5 12) 11,795 
BO4S . oks 6's ae 91/ 611} 461) 3,500} 3,963} 727; 836! 808} 932 5 12] 11,946 
BOO o's. is cae, tc 92) 619) 467] 3,560) 4,000} 727] 833! 808] 949 5 12 12,072 
OE ee cee 94; 608} 478) 3,629/ 4,093] 727] 833! 803] 1,003 8 16] 12,292 
aes ried 94; 615) 488] 3,710] 4,176} 739] 836] 825! 1,044 8 16, 12,551 
BGs sob <e.3. ae 93} 625) 498] 3,788) 4,275] 746] 838] 854] 1,082 8 16] 12,823 
Re 345 94/ 629) 508) 3,882) 4,378] 757| 832! 885] 1,113 8 16, 13,447 
BPO oso. sa haces 351 96; 638) 512) 3,969] 4,471] 768) 833} 913] 1,137 8 16) 13,712 
OS AA ae 361 98) 643) 516) 4,056] 4,598) 776] 832] 939] 1,165 9 16 14,009 
ere 374) 103} 653} +526} 4,174] 4,766] 798] 843] 970] 1,198 9 16 14,430 
Saas 383} 106} 663} 536] 4,269] 4,897) 809) 861] 1,002] 1, 230 9 16)| 14,781 
Brot... ...... 398! 105! 673l_ «5471 4,388! 5,046! 828! 8781 1,039! 1,266 10 17" 15,195 


1 Estimates for Newfoundland prior to union with Canada, which took place on Mar. 31, 1949, are not 
included in Canada totals. 

The traditional movement of population on the North American Continent 
from east to west has not been apparent in Canadian statistics for recent years. 
The most spectacular changes are shown in the Prairie Provinces and in Britist 
Columbia. The three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 250,000 people 
between 1931 and 1941 and somewhat more from 1941 to 1951. British Columbia 
gained at the rate of about 8,000 a year during the 1930’s and at about 23,000 a 
year during the 1940’s. On an absolute basis, Ontario received more people than 
British Columbia but in relation to its larger population this growth was only 
one-third as important. Quebec’s net change was negligible relative to its popu- 
lation. Nova Scotia gained during the 1930’s but lost in the 1940’s, the Maritime 
Provinces as a whole losing considerably over the two decades, 


| 
3-—Numerical Changes in the Populations of the Provinces through 
Interprovincial Migration, 1931 to 1941 and 1941 to 1951 


1931 1941 
Province to to 
= 1941 1951 
ee he 
No. No. 
Re mreCr inane. sme OF), tee set te re —3,000 —12,000 
ra SIE. i. Bio es. s see knee ck cdoeene i +8, 000 —39,000 
a URSA Shes SIE Hie ee sn Dor ean ih af pe Hy pean —10,000 —42,000 
er Pe ahh Oc 5 wocdelveen oo bloi le del. —2,000 —12,000 
Ontario....... oobi noo.dc 6. 3 OSC AE GEOR TEETHING rene eee a +77,000 +305.000 
ty NG We eee be cp eee. opacce. | od —48,000 —61.000 
Saskatchewan.......... BL eso 5 vo LEE ead SMES cues s DER GEaEL ook —158.000 —199.000 
IR rr eee a A dee ee ha ot. eae ane —42,000 —7,000 
EERE et. 9 agen eR Ee ea (ee ian eee ame +82, 000 +231, 000 
. 


Section 3.—Density of Population 


The land area and density of the population per square mile is given by province 
in Table 4 for the census years 1921-51. It will be noted that the figures for 1951 
include the Province of Newfoundland, and this fact should be kept in mind in 
comparisons with earlier censuses. 
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4,—Land Areas and Density of Population, by Province, Decennial 
Census Years 1921-51 


Population, 1921 Population, 1931 Population, 1941 | Population, 1951 


Province Land 
or Area in Per er Per 
Territory Sq. Miles|| Total Sq. Total Sq Total Sq. Total Sq. 
Mile ile ile Mile 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland!......... 147,994 361,416) 2-44 


88,038| 40-31] 95,047] 43-52] 98,429) 45-07 
512,846| 24-72| 577,962] 27-86] 642,584] 30-98 
408,219| 14-86 457,401| 16-65| 515, 697| 18-77 


2'184|| 88,615] 40-57 
20,743] 523,837| 25-25 
97/473] 387,876| 14-12 


Prince Edward Island. . 
Nova Scotia........+++: 
New Brunswick.......- 


Quebec......+.2..+00- 523, 860|| 2,360,510] 4-51) 2,874,662| 5-49 3,331,882| 6-36) 4,055,681) 7-74 
OntariOwe essere 71 ne 348.141) 2,933,662} 8-43) 3,431,683| 9-86 3,787, 655| 10-88) 4,597,542) 13-21 
Manitoba.........------ 919,723 610,118] 2-78) 700,139} 3-19 729,744| 3-32| 776,541) 3-53 
Saskatchewan........-. 920,182|| 757,510| 3-44) 921,785) 4-19 895,992) 4-07| 831,728) 3-78 
AlBertaine cs esr: 248,800) 588,454; 2-37; 731,605) 2-94 796,169} 3-20| 939,501) 3-78 — 
British Columbia....... 694,263} 1-93] 817,861] 2-28) 1,165,210) 3-24 ‘4 


359,279], 624,582] 1-46 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories).... 


Yukon Territory....... 
Northwest Territories. . 


10,363,240) 5-267/11, 489,713) 5-83? 13,984,329] 6-603 — 


4,230} 0-02 4,914) 0-02 9,096) 0-04 
9,316} 0-01 12,028} 0-01 16,004; 0-01 — 


ee ee ed er een a ) 
Ise 


3-035111, 506,655! 3-365(14,009, 429 3-923 


2,118,379] 8,775,164) 4-45? 


205, 346 4,157| 0-02 
1, 253, 438 8,143] 0-01 


Canada............-- 3,577,163! 8,787,9494! 2-565 


10,376, 786 


1 Includes Labrador. 2 Calculated on the basis of 3,970,385 sq. miles which excludes the land | 
area of Newfoundland. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 4 Total includes 485 members of the | 


Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 5 Calculated on the basis of 3,429,169 sq. miles 
which excludes the land area of Newfoundland. : 


Section 4.—Rural and Urban Population 


Before 1951, the population residing within the boundaries of all incorporated — 
cities, towns and villages of a province was classified by the Census as urban and the 
remainder as rural. Since the laws governing incorporation vary among province’ 
there was no uniform line of demarcation between the rural and urban population — 
throughout Canada. In the 1951 Census, the aggregate size of population within a - 
given area rather than provincial legal status was the main criterion for the rural- 
urban classification. The population residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or, 
over, whether incorporated or unincorporated, as well as the population of all parts of 
census metropolitan areas was defined as urban and that outside such localities as rural. 

Table 5 presents the rural and urban population, by province or territory, 
for 1951. The rural is further classified by farm and non-farm residence and the 


urban by size of locality. 


5. — Rural Population classified by Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Populatio 
classified by Size Group, by Province, Census 1951 


i 
| 


Rural Urban 
Province ————__———— - 
or Non 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 | 
Territory Farm! fara Total to to to or - Total? 
9,999 29,999 99,999 Over P| 
No No No No No. No No No. 
Newfoundland.... 15,456 191,165 206, 621 100,375 —_ 52,873 _ 154, 79. 
P. E. Island....... 46,757 26. 987 73,744 8,798 15, 887 — _— 24,64 
Nova Scotia...... 112,135 185,618 297, 753 166, 121 61, 802 116, 906 — 344,8 
New Brunswick... 145.701 154,915 300, 686 86,906 76, 430 50,779 — 215, 0 
Quebec Peis ores ae 766,910 591,453] 1,358,363 750,436 504,523 247,548) 1,185,536 2,697,3 
Ontario ale ere arare es 678,043 668,400} 1,346, 443 714,343 463, 404 764,448] 1,307,751 3,251,0 
Manitobimemaatic 214, 435 122,526 336, 961 93 , 965 109, 036 — 235,710 439, 5 
Saskatchewan..... 398, 279 180,979 579, 258 86,379 41,504 124,587 —_ 252,470 
Alberta Bias Se eRe oie: 339, 955 149, 871 489, 826 120,700 39,311 — 288, 691 449,675) 
British Columbia.. 109,919 261, 820 371,739 157, 333 180, 240 109, 707 344, 833 793,471 
Yukon Territory... 44 6.458 6.502 2,594 “= ao = 2,594 
NG We DSi. ee aces 28 13, 252 13, 280 2,724 — “= — 2,724 
Canada......... 2,827, 732| 2,553, 4441 5, 381,176 2,290,674| 1,492,137 1,466,848] 3,362,521| 8, 628, 2a: 
1 Excludes 84,264 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 2 Includes a few 


metropolitan area parts with fewer than 1,000 population. 


THE FIFTEEN METROPOLITAN AREAS* OF CANADA (SHOWING CITY PROPER AND SATELLITE COMMUNITIES) CENSUS OF 1951 
LES QUINZE ZONES METROPOLITAINES* DU CANADA (CITE PROPREMENT DITE ET AGGLOMERATIONS SATELLITES) RECENSEMENT DE 1951 


MONTREAL : TORONTO VANCOUVER WINNIPEG OTTAWA 


QUEBEC 


SAINT JOHN 


HALIFAX 


EDMONTON WINDSOR CALGARY LONDON ST. JOHN'S 


Note: % 
ote: The populations of the satellite communities are in proportion to the areas of the circles, : ; 
Scale of miles for geographic bases 


Nota: ‘i aoe 
ota: La population des agglomerations satellites est proportionnée a la surface des cercles. fr 
Echelle en milles pour les bases géographiques. 


"Metropolitan v ! 
Tropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban communities in Canada which are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. 


“Des zones métropolitai 
nes metropolitaines ont été & ; . 4 4 
té établies pour certains groupes d’agglomérations urbaines du Canada gut sont en etroites relations économiques, géographiques et sociales 
For lists of satellite communities see reverse side. — Voir la liste des agglomérations satellites au vbrso, 


— —e 


MONTREAL. ...---.------- Bee 1,395,406 
1. Montréal, city proper—cité proprement 
dite ee = ef a2) YDAL AN) 
6,899 
> Ba 719 
4. Beaeonenela te 1,888 
5. Céte-St-Lue, vl... 2 1,083 
6. Dollard-des-Ormeaux, mun 319 
ispWorval) teavi- oc - $293 
8. Greenfield Park, t. 3,379 
9, Hampstead, t.—y.. . 3,200 
10. Tle-aux-Surs, mun a 57 
11, Ile Dorval, t—v.-- = 17 
12. Jacques-Cartier, t. - 22,450 
13. L’Abord-a-Plouffe, = 4,604 
14. Lachine, c. 27,773 
15. La Présentatio' 278 
16. Lasalle, t—v._.-.-_- 11,633 
17. Layal-des-Rapides 4,998 
18. Le Moyne, t.—y = 4,078 
19. Longueuil, c. 11,103 
20. 6,494 
21. 4,513 
22, Montré 14,081 
23. Montréal 2 4,214 
24. Montréal W.—O., t. 4 3,721 
25. Mont-Royal, 11,352 
26. Notre-Dame-de- 1,392 
27. Outremont, ec. 30,057 
28. Pointe-ausx-Trembles, t. 8,241 
29, Pointe-Claire, ty 8,753 
30. Pont-Viau, t—y 5,129 
31. Préville, t.— = 104 
32, Roxboro, t.—y..._.-- 459 
33. Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue, t,—y.- 3,342 
34. Ste-Anne-du-Bout-de-l'lle, mun. 1,603 
35. Ste-Genevitye, myn,--_--____- 1,436 
36. Ste-Genevitve-de-Pierrefonds, vl.__ _ ___ 1,322 
37. St-Joachim-de-la-Pointe-Claire, mun. -- 622 
38. St-Joseph-dela-Riviére-des-Prairies, mun. 4,072 
395St-Lambert; c.e-----___ 8,615 
40. St-Laurent, mun. 1,473 
41. St-Laurent, t—v.- ear e 20,426 
42. St-Léonard- de-Port-Maurice, mun = 1,501 
43. St-Léonard-de-Port-Maurice, t.—y 742 
44. St-Michel, t—v.__.____ 10,539 
45. St-Pierre, t—y. 4,976 
46, St- -Raphatl- de-l’ fle-Bizard, 1 mun 968 
Wi marARUBY AV eee 28, 411 
48. Senneville, yl 878 
49, Verdun, c....- 77,391 
DOL Westnolintyitre ane en neko en 25,222 


LIST OF SATELLITE COMMUNITIES FOR EACH METROPOLITAN AREA 


LISTE DES AGGLOMERATIONS SATELLITES POUR CHAQUE ZONE METROPOLITAINE 


WORONT OR 22 ae ot oa =e 2b ac eee So 


il. 


. Forest Hill, ae Re eeises 
. Leaside, t.—v 
. Long Branch, v 
. Mimico, t.—v.- = 
PNew Voronto; t—v. 252-25 25- 2-5. 
. Scarborough, twp.—cant._.-.--.---_- 


Toronto, city proper—cité proprement 
dite__ 
. Etobicoke, 


O twa sedi Geeta 

10. \Veston, t.— a 

11. York, twp.—cant. . = 

12. York E., twp.—cant._ 2 

13. York N., EW -——CANl ts Smee pe ee ee 
VANCOUVE R Bee te Mat Sea Oe 

1. 

Zs Bigely District Municipality 

3. Coquitlam District Municipalit 


. Fraser Mills District Municipali 
. New Westminster, c.________- 
. North Vancouver, c z 
. North Vancouver District Municipality 
. Port Coquitlam, c.___ 
. Port Moody, c — 

. Richmond District Municipality______ 

. Surrey District Municipality (pt.—part.) 
. Unive 


. Assiniboia, mun. __ 
. Brooklands, vl.__ 
. Charleswood, mun. 
. Fort Garry, mun._ 
I Kildonan E., mun. 


ty Endowment Area 


. West Vancouver District Municipality 
. Unorganized—Non organisé_--_______ 
. Indian Reserves—Réserves indiennes —- 


- Old Kildonan, mun. _- 
. St-Boniface, c.__ __ 
. St. James, mun 
. St-Vital, mun._ 
} Qranscona, t.—v._----_____ ‘ 

peuxedowti— vie see eee 8S 


1,117,470 


675,754 
53,779 
15,305 
16,233 

8,727 
11,342 
11,194 
56,292 

8,072 

8,677 

101,582 
64,616 
85,897 


530,728 


344,833 
58,376 
15,697 

369 
28,639 
15,687 
14,469 

3,232 
2,246 
19,186 
9,735 
2,120 
13,990 
1,951 
198 


354,069 


OTWAWAL.. 5 SR ae ee ees 


ib 


SmI K Rw 


noes 


2 
eS 


CNID tip st 


ke Eastview, t— 
. Gatineau, t—v 
. Gloucester, twp. 


. Rockcliffe Park, vl.-_ 
. Templeton, vl. 
. Templeton W.—O., mun. (pt.—part.)- 


. Beauport \W.—O., mun._ 
paGharlesbourpeit=—v-= = = sean 
me hanles|youreebes 011 = eee 
» Chevante gb 8 
. Chateau-d’Eau, t 
. Couryille, t—y.- 

Gittardysyileeaee 
F us ‘Ancienne- Lorette, mun. 


. Lauzon, t.—y 
. Lévis, c. 
. Loretteville, t— = 
. Montmorency, t—y.__- S 
~ Notre-Dame-de-L orette, vl. 2 
- Québee W—O., jt —v.- -- -- 
- St-Ambrois 
. St-Charles-d 
- St-David-de-l’Aube-Riviére, mun._____ 
2. St-Félix-du-Cap-Rouge, mun.____ 

! steRoy, t—y._ /__--._ 13 
: We SEN icheleArchanee mun. 
. St-Nicholas, mun..-----_- 
. St-Romuald d’Etchemin, mune ______ 
- St-Télesphore, mun. 
. Ste-lhérése-de-Lisieux, 
L Silinhee 32. Sees ae 
. Indian Reserves—Réserves indiennes___ 


a, city proper—cité proprement 


(pt.)—cant. (part. 
Hull, c 


dite 


La Petite-Riviére, mun. __ 


‘Nn-Jeune-Lorette, mun._ 
harlesbourg, mun._____ 


281,908 


202,045 
4,375 
1,169 

13,799 
5,771 
1,245 

43,483 
2,746 
3,874 
1,595 
1,717 

89 


3,138 
8,097 
4,700 
740 
9,643 
13,162 
4,382 
5,817 
2,516 
7,295 
1,796 
2,065 
1,147 
1,109 
5,236 
4,310 
1,067 
4,797 
232 
1,026 
10,376 
703 


HAMILTON 


EDMONTON 


1. 


Cie Got 


. Burlington Beach 
E JOYCE), fy ee 

. Flamborough E., twp. (pt.)—cant. (part.) 
. Flamborough \W.—O., twp. (pt. yee 


. Hamilton, city pror 
ditce same S22 


Burlington, t.—y. 


(part.) _ 


. Nelson, twp. (pt. )-cant. ( (part. ). Sees. 
» Saltfleet, twp. (pt.)—eant. (part.) 
Be StONCY: GrCCley Vleet =e 
E \Wirttardlosi dl 2 8 =: 


Edmonton, city proper—cité proprement 

dite 
Beverly, 
Jasper Pla : 
Strathcona, mun. (pt.—part.)__ = 
Sturgeon, mun. (pt.—part.)___-______ 


WENO SUR Eee ae ee ee ae 


5. 
. Sandwich S., twp. (pt.)—cant. (part.)__ 


Roe 


De Tt 


. Windsor, city proper—cité praprement 
dite 


. St. Clair Beach, vl.--..._..-_.____- 
Sandwich E., twp. (pt.)—cant. (part.) 


Sandwich \W.—O., typ. (pt.)—cant. 
(part.) - 
Resumsel at — vee 


(CONE CORI Solas ae ae en eee eal 
1. Calgary, city proper—cité proprement 
dite. _ 
2. Bowness, vl. _- 
3. Forest Lawn, vl 
+. Shepard, mun. (pt.—part.) 
5. Springbank, mun. (pt.—part.)_______ 


ilk 
1. 


+85 SUANL) 5250) Se eee Bis: sessssesee 133,931 
1. Halifax, city proper—cité proprement Ss 
21 Ghice = -2 ce Bae ee 85,589 
| 20 2. Armdale and Fairview Settlement Area_ 5,386 
82 3. Cole Harbour and Eastern P. 4,747 
17 +. Dartmouth, t.— 15,037 
327 5. Dartmouth Lakes Area_ a 8,231 
846 6, Herring Cove and Spryfield Area______ 8,415 
023 7. Rockingham and Bedford Area___-_-- 3,666 
a $. \Voodside and Imperoyal Area _ 2,858 
196 9, Indian Reseryes—Réserves indiennes _ - 2 
510 
274 
22 
347 
HON DONSee= 2 eet Sogo o 8 121,516 
1. London, city 
item ee STL bs 95,343 
| 2. London, twp. (pt.)—eant. (part.)——-_- 14,829 
3. Westminster, twp. (pt.)—cant. (part.)- 11,344 
075 
4,631 
1,159 
139 
4,173 WIGIORTASS See eee SA 8 104,303 
973 1. Vietoria, city proper—cité proprement 
dite 3 51,331 
2. Central Saanich District Municipa ality 2,069 
3. Esquimalt District Municipality 2 10,153 
4. Oak Bay District Municipalit 11,960 
5. Saanich District Municipality —_ = 28,481 
7.672 6. Indian Reserves—Réserves indiennes-_ - 309 
{ ),049 
1,854 
21 
oe SADNIRMIOHNG: Sees a5 sce gi 78,337 
474 1. Saint John, city proper—cité propre- 
3,663 MICH CCG 5 ae 5 Ea 
658 2. Lancaster, par.- 
3. Rothesay, pa 
ne ag Rociann 3 
3,543 5. Simonds, par. 10,005 
6. \Vestfield, par. 1,780 
9,105 
Se ST, JOHN'S 67,749 
G 1. St. John's, city proper 
Bate dite 22 4S. 52,873 
1,079 2. Blackhead Section 1,622 
11509 3. Freshwater Valley 1,639 
nasae +. Goulds Section _ __ 2,441 
5. Mount Pearl Section __ 892 
6. Mundy Pond Section 1,786 
! 7. Nagle’s Hill Section 1,887 
: $. Quidi Vidi Section = 655 
9. Torbay RoadiSectionis—== --.--=_-=_= 1,652 
10. Waterford Valley Section. ___________ 2,302 
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Section 5.—Population of Counties and Census Divisions 


Population totals for counties and census divisions for census years 1901-51 
are given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 187-141. Further details, including popu- 
lations of the subdivisions of counties, may be found in Ninth Census of Canada 1951, 
Vol. I. 


Section 6.—Population of Incorporated Urban Centres 


The growth of Canadian cities with populations of over 30,000 from 1941 to 
1951, together with the years of their incorporation as cities, is shown in Table 6. 
_ All incorporated cities, towns and villages having populations of 1,000 or over in 
) 1951 are listed in Table 9. 


6.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of over 39,009 at the 1951 Census and 
Comparable Data for 1941 
Nore.—Incorporated cities in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and those 
in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (f). 
ay Population en Population 
City and Province Incor- |——-——————_-— City and Province Incor- |—--———_——_—_ 
poration poration 
as City 1941 1951 as Cig 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
eprantiord, Ont... a. 1877 31,948) 36,727] *Regina, Sask........... 1903 58,245) 71,319 
*Calgary, Alta.......... 1893 88,904) 129,060) tSt. Catharines, Ont..... 1876 30,275) 37,984 
tEdmonton, Alta........ 1904 93,817} 159,631] *Saint John, N.B........ 1785 51,741! 50,779 
TFort William, Ont..... 1907 30,585} 34,947]| *St. John’s, N’f’ld....... 1888 44,6031] 52,873 
pltalifax, N:iSincccccesss 1841 70,488} 85,589] Sarnia, Ont............. 1914 18,734| 34,697 
{Hamilton, Ont......... 1846 | 166,337) 208,321!) *Saskatoon, Sask........ 1906 43,027| 53,268 
PER ITAL QUES .i5.,<.c.syerelese re 1875 32,947! 43,483|| {Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...} 1912 25,794} 32,452 
fsingston; Ont.......... 1846 30,126] 33,4591 tSherbrooke, Que........ 1875 35,965} 50,543 
*Kitchener, Ont......... 1912 35,657| 44,867] *Sudbury, Ont........... 1930 32,203] 42,410 
fuvondon, ‘Ont. .......<06.. 1855 78,134) 95,343] *Sydney, N.S............ 1904 28,305} 31,317 
| *t{Montreal, Que.......... 1832 | 903,007/1,021,520! +Three Rivers, Que...... 1857 42,007} 46,074 
me7vOshawa, Ont........... 1924 26,813} 41,545! *Toronto, Ont........... 1834 | 667,457] 675,754 
eOttawa, Ont............ 1854 | 154,951] 202,045|| *Vancouver, B.C......... 1886 | 275,353] 344,833 
Outremont, Que........ 1915 30,751) 30,057] {Verdun, Que............ 1912 67,349} 77,391 
{Peterborough, Ont.....| 1905 25,350) 38,272)| t Victoria, B.C........... 1862 44,068] - 51,331 
tPort Arthur, Ont....... 1907 24,426) 31,161]| tWindsor, Ont........... 1892 105,311] 120,049 
*Quebec, Que........... 1832 |! 150,757! 164,016" *Winnipeg, Man....:..... 1873 | 221,960' 235,710 


| 1 Census taken by the Newfoundland Government in 1945; 1941 figure not available. 


For census purposes, metropolitan areas have been established for groups of 
urban communities that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. 
The total population of each of the census metropolitan areas in 1951, with the 
| comparable figure from the 1941 Census covering the same area as in 1951, is shown 
‘in Table 7. In this table the metropolitan area has been named after the largest 
‘city of each urban group. 


7.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1951, compared with Populations 
of Same Areas in 1941 


Population Population 

Metropolitan Area . Metropolitan Area —_ 

: 1941 1951 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
(Galeary, Alta............. 93,021 139,105 || Saint John, N.B......... 70,927 78,337 
|Edmonton, Alta........... 97, 842 173,075 || St. John’s, N’f'ld........ = 67,749 
Wuatax, N.S.............. 98, 636 13gs0314lLorontonOntics.cadsee a 909, 928 1,117,470 
\amilton, Ont............ 197,732 259,685 || Vancouver, B.C.......... 377,447 530, 728 
ja@gendon, Ont............... 91,024 12.05516)|| Wactoria, "BiG. ....2d6s060. 75,560 104,303 
iMontreal, Que............. 1,145,282 | 1,395,400 || Windsor, Ont............ 123,973 157, 672 
ietawa, Ont............:.. 226, 290 281,908 || Winnipeg, Man........... 299,937 354,069 
Quebec, Que............... 224,756 274, 827 
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The distribution of the population of incorporated urban centres in Canada by 
size groups is given in Table 8 for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. 


8.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages, by Size, Census 
Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


Nee eee 


19311 19411 1951 
P.C P.C. P.Ca 
Group Pp : 
opu- of Popu- of Popu- of 
Places lation Total Places lation Total Places lation Total 
Pop. Pop. Pop. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Over 500/000... ...- 2 | 1,449,784 13-97 2 | 1,570,464 13-65 2 | 1,697,274 12-11. 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 — — — — ad — oo —_ — 
300,000 and 400,000 _ —— _- — — — 1 |- 344,833 2-46 
200,000 and 300,000 2) 465,378 4-48 2) 497,313 4-32 3 646,076 4-61) 
100,000 and 200,000 3 | 413,013 3-98 AEs) (300 5-02 4] 572,756 4-09) 
50,000 and 100,000 7 | 470,443 4.53 7 | 508,808 4-42 9 | 588,436 4.20) 
25,000 and 50,000 10 | 339,521 3:27 19 605, 805 5-26 24 | 802,380 5-73. 
15,000 and 25,000 23 457, 292 4-41 DONS 77508 3-28 34 | 636,713 4-54 
10,000 and 15,000 23 | 275,944 2-66 24 | 296,195 2-57. 29 | 347,410 2-48. 
5,000. and 10,000 68 | 458,784 4-42 74 510, 429 4-44 100 | 720,077 5-14) 
3,000 and ~ 5,000 fa 273, 276 2-63 91 348,709 3-03 119 | 457,492 3°27 
1,000 and _ 3,000 324 | 557,466 5:37 337 | 561,019 4-88 409 | 698,092 4-98 
Under 1:000a:2 -a.c 1 O72) 4a lat 7 3-96 || 1,060 | 398,813 3-47 1,049 | 429,683 3-07, 
Totals*<* 7.28 1,605 | 5,572,058 | 53-70 | 1,649 | 6,252,416 | 54- 34 || 1,783 | 7,941,222 | 356- 68 


ae erm Ge Re ennio e o TL ad ne eed nS! SR ee | 

1 Newfoundland not included. | 

Of the 1,783 incorporated urban centres in Canada at the date of the lates 

Census, June 1, 1951, 734 had a population of 1,000 or over. These are lste¢ 

alphabetically by province in Table 9, with their 1951 populations and comparativi 
figures for 1941. 

9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over 


by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941 
a SS — ———————————————eEE————— Eee 


Province and Province and 
Incorporated Centre 19451 1951 Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia— 
BayaRoberts ts. «side avira: sre 1,222 Amiherstins..ccn cea eae 8, 620 9, 87( 
Garbonearseten och esos 4 3,351 Antizonishi.see etree tric: a2 plae 3,19¢ 
Channel-Port aux Basques. . i 2,634 Berwickdo. sander ee ree 962 1,048 
Corner Brook East........- at 3,445 Bridgetown :ciseos ete 1,020 1,03 
Corner Brook West......... 5,464 6, 831 Bridgewater curccics ssi 3,445 4, 01( 
(Gurrlimetpirce ett ei hesorens, slopes ae: 3,559 Canso7 en. eee eee 1,418 1,3 
Meer Wakeruie eee ce oF 2,655 Clark’s Harbouris ne. ee-e 887 1,02 
BOOM Ry eee ae soe s = 1,078 Dartmouths.ec en seas 10, 847 15,03) 
Grand Banks masse ce: 2,329 S158 Il Dizby, «.-.. <ctereta ss sae 1,657 2,04) 
Harbour Grace............. 2,065 oot Dominion... eeeen ea 3,279 3, 14) 
OWiSPOrbOne. vaewire se ieee « os 1,218 Glace Bay sine eee 25,147 25, 58 
St. Anthonypcctocuas seceren 1,109 1,380 Halifax»... ..: setae 70,488 85, 58! 
St Johns pes eet ote 44,603 52, 873 Hantsport? sesesene ee sae 907 1,13 
St; LawreneOs saserk. of erties ae 1,451 Inverness... ssh Marat eee 2,975 2,36 
Walbana choo scenieeae creates te 6,460 Kentville: avcatioe soci one 3,928 4,24) 
Wesley ville... cence ones 968 1,304 Tiverpoole. . mace ete Spell 3, 50: 
Windsorseh..ci eee eee ee 2,072 3, 674 Lockeport:,. ssaaserenae ies 1,084 1,22) 
| ell LOUIS DUNES arse tetera aeeleres 1.012 1,13 
1941 1951 unen burg 2 asset ianeeee 2.856 2,81. 
—_—_—__—_|__—_——_|| Mahone Bay..............-. 1,025 1,01 
Prince Edward Island— Middleton: ssesceeer torr 1,172 1,50 
Gharlottetowla ss feteee ee 14,821 15,887 Mulera vel reese se meee 1,057 Py} E 
Monta cued. nea: cere 769 1,068 New Glassows. ss: o0.s5ee-- 9,210 9,93 
Souris...... TUS a Beh Oe eae 1,114 1,183 New Waterfonda ese onsen 9,302 10, 42. 
Summersidey. 20.2. .car eee: 5,034 6,547 North Sydney2es.-s--nee. 6,836 7,35. 


1 Census taken by the Newfoundland Government in 1945; 1941 figures not available. 
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_ 9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Incorporated Centre 


Nova Scotia—concluded Quebec—continued 
BE IOUG SL Arte eho a hie e's OULIAIMBOUNG so. cAssa0e oe 
BEATS DOO awertcccdae dalsd ns Bromptonville.............. 
ROMY J RURAL on. ok Cha ercte oh ESCO WHSUNG) oss u ios c ec 
Port Hawkesbury.......... MUeKIN GHA fi 4i.. oe ned s'e ede 
Lip TS) aie a amano te... la seh ews. 
EEC DS ee nes ead Roaobelbness Fastel costo hone 
RA LELOM NS cs on dé eos x bes Wap Chatrutts...<ds5 6skssias 
BLOWIACk@ oo. ccc acess Cap de la Madeleine........ 
EYES ES  s eeenare e Gatsapgralin.. oc, bie coee os 
Weeydney Mines........5..... Chambly Bassin............ 
BEOHLORD SIO. os osc Ad; Chambly Canton........... 
See, SUP fae its Eni eaters Whembor@ uid, 056 os xea ke 
MCG VINO So GAS wiicscee adic. Chandlers eh ..8 Pa 
BAR GSON Lee Shui oo ek: Charlemagne............... 
MO WING oes occ ceceds cade Charlesbourg............... 
MePOTMOUth. 2. ee cde ees eee Gia A yee oko lace oso bac 
: Chateauguay............... 
New Brunswick— SCOUT IES. 4.2 ie heen’ 
MNORLUTSE STS, oo cowie boxe lermone., fo 3) scx oka 
meampbeliton............66 WORtICOO Sena. -3 od ASicces un 
CSD en ODULTECOEUD wats cc seve ceee. 
Mmalhousie........ 066.5600. WOOKBHEOR os... Ves tin aue 
| a oan er DOGS St LMG ade onde wetcinan 
Hidmundston................ SOUL MIO nhac cd tons howe 
Bredoricton, ......32. 402, ; Cowatisvill@..3...viscccevsce 
he SNC AES | ea DAMN RO og BS eases eos 
| SASS Eee ea MDOLIGEY Aetna ca Miore vse as 
MPATVSVINE! cdc cece ess Deschaillons-sur-St. Laurent 
BELOW D Se Savin lle BS Denchenee nic le Sosa cede 
MICLOU co oy Bs cs wives Teton 5s er nr 
BMOWCASUIO. oo. s occ ccccces TRON IER So ere!h Fok once 
BPANOTOWG soc so ndikc cans: Dounnconw e251 25, os cecs 
Wt GCOTEO? bos ca ccccs ess GEOL Se. See Gk we eds 
Met. Leonard................ A eee ae bee ae 
Merstephen..)......si0 0, Drummondville............ 
MME VIMOL Sid ceded ee Drummondville W......... 
NE COURT Posi dice dete. DUpanguetyedsss.heocdee. bre 
RNG a Sat bce Piast Angus d.0 6s dec esins cs 
BRUIDPOPAN. : 5s... ees e cb blk. arihanieesesos icc ae, 
BEHIVORSTAG IA fsb h se Oe Ferme-Neuve.............. 
| Ge er ee Fort Coulonge. ..........0.. 
MEOCStOCK . se. e lcs rose CTaSOT Sata... 2. oo Sokal 
3 SATIN CAIN. Be Se ccc oak van onc: 
juebec— PALO Beas ses hoc wee: 
Meton Vale. .2:.....0..0..5. REMMI YE Beets scat PAS FO 
BOSE penne et 5 hh clove eos ke Grand Mane? oooh 
MIS BO oe oo ee cas Greenfield Park............ 
Meena basks o.oo sc ooek Grenville kere. code fi oe ccwt 
| 1 CIGE eae ate Seema eas a AmMpshond os. k Locked oes 
Meats ae fie! Hébertville Station......... 
ES en en Held SOE mntatont oa cs cee wen 
Bagotville EIR ee ae tie ae» RS Gees | nite 
Mere Comeau............... ium tingdonve. oss. encck 
Baie de Shawinigan,........ EDOrVINGIe ed... Ot oe cs 
Meaie St. Paul............... Jacques-Cartier............. 
Beaconsfield................ CUO LL OY ea oe fons e he.cs eimai 
Beauceville ................ SOM GUICTO Wa geen sd srs bee 
iBeauceville E.............. USED OSAITIONO.- 8 kak aul 
BIDAINOIS.. .<. 5 6560s eee ok Kona wiltoueias . 3 Sts nk eae 
BEUMDONG ONC oho) s ule oe onions Wamellese ee. s ooh kekvkaen 
DS DOGH pe L’ Abord-a-Plouffe.......... 
Se Se ee Lac-au-Saumon............. 
O00 a re Teachine eet he Oa Seunvon 
ee Bachuterteen tet. st. c.cnknak 
es a eee CN LCS Oe Ee Ce en 
CL Ue er Dee TG OURS os shinee eleanor 
erthierville!,.............. La Guadeloupe®............. 
| Ost Renee FL 3 a re ae 
MeO AKG... oes. os cc eave Bat Peraderet.. << f ertearccwr, 
MPMCMErVille.... 6. eee ees DAPtainiew le 25. gsvi suntan ien 
1 Not incorporated in 1941. 2 St. Benoit-Joseph-Labre in 1941. 8 Racine annexed to town 
Arvida 4 Berthier in 1941. 5 St. Evariste Station in 1941. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


uebec—continued 
WaperovaidenCes cc atecisee sre 


VW VASSOMPCION Ge crte seleiete so 
eee 1 ale bemersrs sci cterctersjcievers +s 
IbGhirsAlele. 65 bang soeeos Oe 
WAU ZONING dorsecctayeschostehersca 


Laval 
IL Ohi). aod Saabogaredeoor 
WmennOxVallGsctac cece ote: 
EE pIiphaBier bist cds -1cla-- 
MEG Wasi ete icboicis wits seston oars 
Won sucuillyres tects c cee eya.: 
MWOrettevilleneectes foes cscs 
Weynierenalulsss bocaoncomomodte + 
PUC6Villo seeds feed seme 
WIEXEWoOW, 5 san gocmosDoGuasoo 


eeaeoe reverse reoeeees 


Magog 


IMEAt ANGE ectas ces greet credsi custo fee 


WIG S pooogceeuadbaoos 
IMIStASSINI eee eee 
Monte bellocccee reste earctoee 


Monti doniverecrcrcas closure 
INEGNtMOFENCY Rite ce 2 = errs ots 
IMOntrea SAAR ear ninek aie sean 


Montreale Nasser. cesitscrsions 
Montrealasmecrs coc ein eincierare 
MontrealiWeae cas delcswewrst 
Mount ROvalteatas ssn aes 
INapiervallOenacaicas ce neice 


INGRMANGING ses cn eke coe 
Notre-Dame-d’ Hébertville. 
Notre-Dame-de-Lorette.... 
Notre-Dame-de-Portneuf... 
Notre-Dame-du-Lac........ 


IPAent.se atose cece oa wise scenters 


MON teEVOUSEr aisicit o ereels aie ere 
Ont EVR on Sas lees onl ce els 


1941 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 
4 St. Joseph in 1941. 


8,713 


2 Ste. Foy Rural Municipality in 1941. 


Province and 


Incorporated Centre 1941 
No. 
Quebec—continued 
Riviére-du-Moulin.......... 1,561 
Roberval fags ceiewsiccsie's vianelers 3, 220 
RockslslanGae sn -tosbicccsece 1,395 

OUY IA obteeee crtele rey 8,808 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts...... 3,308 
St. Alexis -de - la - Grande- 

Baie? tach iiie sc cieitsaen onter 2,230 
St.cAmbroise,.-.«eatiese oe 45 
Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré....... 1,783 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue...... 3,006 
Ste. Anne-de-Chicoutimi.... 1,540 
StaibasilesSoutia sceerrcat 1 
StiCasimit®, fo0.. 4c Gureoee 1,307 
St eCésairestaw.s cinerea: 1,209 
St. Coeur-de-Marie.......... 661 
Stet Croix tesa seer 841 
St« @yrille.c. s. aacencee see ee 723 
St. Hmilien 424 niet a. sone 1,018 
St..Hustache.® .c.scu. uses 1,564 
St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac..... 1,472 
StH Glicienwe ame. cicso acre 1, 603 
St. Felix-de-Valois.......... ietSO 
Ste, POY Scents tinea 2 
St. Gabriel-de-Brandon..... 1,632 
Ste. Geneviéve-de-Pierre- 

fONGS. Ate dee oes are 489 
St. Georges (Champlain Co.) 753 
St. Georges (Beauce Co.)3.. 1,945 
St. Georges W.(Beauce Co.) 1 
St; toilairemt ene des eos 686 
Stblyacinghesecereaee ore 17,798 
St. Jacques...... We ote 1, 634 
St. Wegner acer ack oree 13, 646 
St. Jean-de-Boischatel...... 882 
St. Jéréme (Lac St. Jean Co.) 1,469 
St. Jérd6me (Terrebonne Co.) 11,329 
St. Joseph (Beauce Co.)..... 1, 892 
St. Joseph (Drummond Co.) 5,556 
St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe 

COs) Ee AS eee ae 1,021 
St. Joseph-d’Alma.......... 6,449 
St. Joseph-de-la-Riviére- 

GUOs i Sore eee arenes 1,082 
St. Joseph-de-Sorel#......... 2,207 
St loviteme tots see. net 1,059 
St.lambentee sess aod 6,417 
StalWaurente 44. ece eee 6, 242 
St. Mare-des-Carriéres...... 2,118 
Ste. Mariott. av.c. tec esos 1736 
St. Michel (Montreal Island)} - 2,956 
SEMLACOMe Se see ae ce 1,254 
Ste Pascalyt tes sae ee eecee 1, 265 
Ste Pies noes oc com meets ooteke 1,009 
St. Pierre (Montreal Island) 4,061 
Sta WAyIMOnGian oecee cere 2,157: 
St. Reminisce eee see eee 1,431 
Ste.gRosaliet ss ciease eecee ce 1 
Stem Rosee eh osce el 2,292 
St. Sauveur-des-Monts...... 595 
Sti Simeone ete tele ees 858 
Ste: Thecles sc) Se ose seem 904 
Ste. Thérese}) oc) vee see sa 4,659 
Str Lite sate sec 2,385 
SayabeG... ce occa ti ree 22115 
Scotstownene sc nemesis tad 
Senneterre ws sa. ccieio cee oe 1 
Sept-lles Aue tease ce Lecor 1 
Shawinigan Falls........... 20,325 
Shawinigan-South.......... 2, 282 
phaw.villewe eee ew eine 892 
Sherbrooke... sccss ens seus 35, 965 


1951 


EP Tf Tn — | 


8 St. Georges E. i 
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9.—Incorporated Citfes, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continue 


Quebec—concluded 

Ee MOO io ais cc aeexcccas Cochrane....... SABC De 
20:0 hsker ae a Aas Colborin tee. sharks | 
ei el aS re Collmewood? ss i0lc see. 
MACOUSSAC S206) 6 .ck sees Coniston a Fe PtP ae ee 
PPOMUISCAMING, .. os... cc case Copper Chie) oh ee 
PUOMPIOCCON. s. ecc sce cccceoe. Orn Walk 18g hos Se 
MeITODONNO...b..... os ce cece. Grystal Beach.............; 
mhetiord Mines............. UTS. LV oe BE Ce A aap ea 
Maree Rivers: 2. i... ces e ccs WeRerONtOl 3s oso cece. 
MOUESOM aN sche ceeecen. Mresden. p20. 2 5; ca. eck 
@rois Pistoles.............. Drvdenk BG8. Pe eee. 
“DLT Og age eee OAV TC Ei a ies ee a 
Vallée Jonction?............. Pinna vVille. FFs 0 or sos 
Valley field (Salaberry-de-) Durhany rere 2 ro eee 
GR ONE ong ob alciccne’ o's «'s 781 Past view! eset ool 
MPECHOTES 6 ou. oo sees once Beanvillorece. ccs... 
TS es ia ois EMIT a Catone. one ee Cans eit, 
Betoriaville, 20.3 5..6.00.5. JH (oS ys ie UF 1 Re i te Be 
LLC ee Pnslehartet sk... Fo. oot. 
ES er es UseOx. ee (G25. ee es 
MMECEIOO SS os ok Fels ocoiccie'e EOlere ToT ee G7) eo te 
Byecerville, <5... ose ees, Fenelon Falls............... 
Weedon Centre............. Hergua7 Sie rev 
Westmount................. MOnthill, ft. oie oc oc ck 
MPO. ili 2ie'e'e ROEGHE Ait ten ey Ase 
Forest Hill........ Apna 
Ontario— Hort Lorient te io 
0S ; HortiErances a2)0s. nen. 
BUAOXANCTIA oi... s ses eu cde Pore Willtam tee... 
er POS RKIOr de. Nee eh 
BEBE Osc evade ccds OS RHR hi oe Ae SR Aa 
mimherstburg............... Gananoques.% is eo 6th". 
TIDE GRY 5 1 a Georpetown.#.03..0s% 6556623 
OT | a ras Ceraldtonesgt. shi ost. 
CSS Se eee Goderich 68.5. 2424 3 hk 
i SUR Be ae Ginvenhitet bo. 64.22506.0. 
BB QOLONG os ba vs vbscickes. riiins Diy Gee be 6. oe, oss 
MG TS es hind, Craciphig str: he eee 
MEY SCA kok cee. Uaversvillan 655.544 te 
BPCAIMS VINO... . ee cccccceee PlalOy GURY. to5 6 fs SSS. oes 
PUVORGONs ccs cbse ceckes. Piaimiltoniae Se 6p. es: 
MietO RAVEr.. kk eke se ccs des TISHOVEE IM Ao ete fo 
mrovalion2 5.66.50 cch on Piarristonee he. eh ccs vee: 
MMPRROUN. oo... 6. ks enka csc ETArLOWL Mens it tes hae 
Mead River. .......6.6dc0.. ETS Veloce fo. tl dist. 
obcaygeon................ Plawkesbury x) fo 3.503. 
mowmanville............... LCRTSG | RSLE, 8) ohh oe. 
Meracebridgo................ Eiespolor swt: Sb ore oe 
OE acc ccceccs ; i! © elumberstone:....../....... 
Pints Ville tt: cen. 
ERSorsOl See es rg Se kak 
PrOqudts Mima ote cde: 
Iroquois Walls... 2223200065 ; 
Kapuskasing eros i. 5s n72 
Keewatinire an hla tnss) 
Kemptyitio: i. 2 Ai 
Senora t) ee, het) Aes en 
TRINCAEG ROD 3 His ee 
Ur tcac] 0-42 en ee 
TSIOGSVING RE ES er ee 
aSitehenerts). 2). 02) JG) esr, 
Doakoheldiny LESS Ps. see: 
LSS CUCSES 9a Sn GA 
Leamington. Je... (css. 8 
Teaside? Fen re 
CVACkereeeh fae we re 
Rindsa yen ees eset, 
PSL WOL RG Pe 8 oon 
Dittle Current... 0. .:...... 
ORGONS Sees Fe dteh oA 

1St. Colomb-de-Sillery Rural Municipality in 1941, 2 L’Enfant Jesus in 1941. 3 Not 


corporated in 1941, 4 Park Commission. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, 


by Province, Census 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continued 
Long Branch........--++--- 
IW veloves 5 « go ocoeca Goi Oc Oc 


Morrisburg. .......--sseees: 
Mount Forest........-++s0+> 
Napanee..........eseeeeees 
New Hamburg........----- 
New Liskeard..........+--- 
Newmarket... «....00 00008 
ING We LD OrONtO% sis.c.0:c + niet sle' 
ING RGAE. recte <ro) clas seleie ste 
Niagara Falls............+-- 
North Bay. «0)...2ccseccee. 
INGE WACH se lteceataeteleyoitersrera’s 
Oakville wsscrssaca nee aie 


Orillia. 0... ese cee eee cee 


MPP IS are elata oreaa rare lovere ereterete 
Parry Sound..........22-00- 
MP OM DLOKEC seereeiin crac hes ciers er 
: Penetanguishene............ 
Parthia b Stokes enciers teens alee 
* Peterborough..........-.2-- 
Petrolia, ste nicievers sie owls etere tere 
Picton Apes cow des oe ele ay 


PorteaArthur sees Gale ene er 
Port Colborne... 2106 
Porti@reditante ss «dieters is toleiars 
Port Dalhousie............. 
POrtwDOVer) .F on. cece vc ciicret 
Porte lgini esses + aceon rare 
Port Hopewscne ccioe reels 
PortPeerbye cei weiss si suwree 
MOrtSMOweh vere scores e/ere/ees oho et 
Port Stanley <<. ....0.0.0«0 
IBrescotGodcsmc winsome eirseee 
Preston s Merits «lelate te disias'eeiojetes 
Rainy TRivielit a. cscs tere 
VENTE Wis tatersie sion e'e cleietes ele 


Rid FOtOWN orice sc calste cere wie 
MRiversidGs.tose ese css cur 
Rockcliffe Park............ 
Rocklandet. fer... c cece seremrete 
St. Catharines oe gig icie aie eee 


WSGEDIS Sle artelac celal ele oe ecelens 


SiMCOON Se seen ae a eas woke 


Smooth Rock Falls......... 
Southampton ese... .«'s selene 
tay NED ec eistetieiers oc ciel stares 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 
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Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 


Incorporated Centre 1951 
No. 
Ontario—concluded 
Stirling sta. sconces sete oe ( 1,100 
Stoney Creekoa..i access 1,922 
Stoufivilloe ce cele ta rerernerotas 1, 695. 
Stra tiordeiirs scmrea cee eerie 18,785 
Strathrovar sora cee rere 3,708 
Streetevilloms. + .stcnese cess 1,139: 
Sturgeon Falls.........+.++- ' 4,962) 
Sid Duryea -lieeiernre oreee= 42,410 
Sutton eiaebteie wah ersten 1,168 
SW ATISCAE ee ee eeete tate eras 8,072 
MawistoGlere ance tale erecta atuee 1,094 
Tecumseh pejeete csc absteerereleters 3,543 
EL hessal OMe ad arc acretatere eters ielersiole Z 1,595 
PE TOLOLC solar b-sctevare erreter eter 6,397 
Tilburyison eee cee rigors 2, 682 
‘Tillsonburg acenratc cre tt 5, 330 
UTA ee a ciate toversareratiels to ecarers 27,743 
MONON tOmee soe terol eles Rreron 675,754 
TREN ON eee ee aotearoa 10,0 
Ti WEed serra oe gh tales 1,562 
MWxbrid genta. sereretnee 1, 788 
Wanikcleekaebal lyeteren tect erter 1,48¢ 
Walkerton. ecciacutie ener 3, 26/ 
Wallaceburgeeee acestcle = ener 7, 68% 
Waterdownte sca. cence ewes 1,34) 
Waterford 2 s.cer aactectreer 1, 74! 
Waterloomesecisceseee cei. 11, 99: 
Watflordisee nmnaciessestenes 1,20: 
Wellandss seaeustes oremee 15,38: 
West Lornes ta. 6 oes «06 ois err 728 1,03) 
W Eston seinen eiresis tes sie 8, 67) 
Wiheatloyenuance ss clssuioners 1,02) 
WW din G byeeitie ercaret aieroraietere store 7,26 
Widrtonien neste eee jerciae 1,95, 
Winchester.ca.0.. 20% «oer ) 1, 20) 
Windsor faust. ce coe eres ae 120, 04 
Wingham se j00c ciescwe es 2,64 
Woodbridgesseacce- + ccoyn te 1,69 
Woodstocliascsscs cee ct 15,54 
Manitoba— 
FA Homa Sh Serta ae neers eters 1,48 
Beauséjour.........ccedewes 1,37 
ISOISSCVAUICE cece cowie wit eer 1,01 
Brand Ones saoe sce eee sees 20; 59 
Brooklands #.s.....ssssasests 2,91 
Garman soos cosceme cies 1, 8€ 
Dauph inves ccrnccecetacte eee cwee 6, 0C 
Min lone ace armen ren 9, 8f 
Gimli eae. s hese coees 1, 
Killarneyet tices. .eecne saan 1, 2¢ 
Minnedosa..o.4< .san4c.0eenn 2,08 
IMOrcdlenesetrindet nc sac creme 1, 8f 
MOrriS ciate cae wesc canoes 1,1! 
INGepa warecotenc sce ser smins 2,8! 
Portage la Prairie.......... 8,5) 
POWEr VIO Wiecos eee se ores tes 1,0 
Riversseen tas ot wale eases 13 
Roblin ee ae eee cee 1,0) 
BSCR dec on tes ones 1,1! 
Sti Boniiaeewcuncsee esses 26,3: 
Selkinkepitties: cca neceee esos 6,2 
SOURIS Glactins's setae eit 1,5 
Stcinbachms< co aeeer eee 2,1 
Seon wel listewes «as Ne atom 1,0 
Swin Riveriak ..\ fexascerns 2,2 
TEAS Pas eis tice, peers ae ees 3,3 
Transcona 6,7 
MEAS One ee eretete afaleleleleaivie eintare 1,6 
Virden..... a Se te See iff 
Winkleretien ose come tans 1,3 
Winnipes is vcs un uke en cee 235,7 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—concluded 


Province and 


Province and 


Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 Incorporated Centre 
No. 

Saskatcbewan— Alberta—concluded 
—_SSITIPYTL CCC (ESR 1,938 Melsennaie ee eer ec tone 
LORE 4 55.5i5/0 ale lale dyecstecs 1,319 Medicine: Hati isso icnk ccs. 
EN he sigs vie eles 2,214 Bir Beant ractre rises eet 
MOINS Gee ADEs lolx Bow. 1,568 PEace Riven yn sblatt dle 
BMRA Cie! Soi Soh Meg tate 3,935 Pincheri Greek 1 an Gaal 
BERR es sk tech 1,301 ONO Kapelecthes a fatid ei eek 
Rema VOIDOULL ... 25. i. ices ctess 1,197 AVA VION lel’ oie oe ictatees Keke 
BPOM Re cos cee ecscess 1,007 FCACH ET Herr. eck tees e eee 
BIUCSON Bay. iicii¢< see seein 1,115 Redi Deer aut} oc. be wi ccs, sts, 
BTROOLILe oe cto bee. 2,435 Hed waters cect cee 
Sndian Heads. o...0csc.0..¢ 1,569 Rocky Mountain House 
CPUS CG Sn eae ESGH) DESALDORE Sates. hoee toot 
Mindersley .:.-.....0..-- : 1,755 oh iad! CAT Ue aie a Ja Sian: a 5 0 
Lloydminster!.............. 3,938 Stettler asctse, ees ee 
Maple Creek............. -- 1,638 Ma DOL AtRS hero oh teens oot 

_ Meadow Lake.............. 1,956 prhree Hills. t2.chesese, sock 
BLOND 2). Poo oak vic ca 2,919 Vecrevitlorcer © 6 ae 
LENT ee 4,458 Vermilions: oti der eae: 
BEORETURW:s.0s foc tics ceo tic cece 24.355 Vulosnte coe mea cece 
BEOSOMIN a ees. «3 1.235 Wiainwrigtiterer ress tear 
RDO Wan eer Who coe te 3,050 Westlock: 2a ais ts eenes .2 
North Battleford........... 7,473 Wetaskiwin. cccec estan ok 
Prince Albert............... 17, 149 

RPI OVEE eie ee cye stele sates « 71,319 || British Columbia— 
EUGROTOWD... lo. cision ve cathe. 1, 865 Albernityeeere ee ete eee oe 
NOSES ee 1,183 PA TINE CRON Meath einer ie oe 
BHAA COONS sic oe er eee 53, 268 Campbell River cncsc.b ese. 
BRUNT VON §. occ 2 Ge eee 1,625 Castlerare teen nel 
«CUPS 06 a ae a 1,329 Chilliwack ier mune. 
wilt Ourrent.....:......... 7, 458 Courtenay. ee 
EE CASS I oie io me 2,141 @ranberry Liake..6 6. secs coe 

“UL yeaa aaa a a 1, 248 GTanbrookee tt. cen once 
CITA EIR ae ne re 1,081 Creston as 4.25.2. Rik ravacces oistats 
MNEHOUS. . oe eek vase e cenn ee 1, 228 Dawson Creek........:..... 
BOUIN re. cee he on 7,148 Duncan ne ese eee eae 
NS he NR 1,580 HEIMCr Mr ee 
BUY ATC sacs. te ecev ce ce: 1,326 Crancdublorkstente eee 
a eee 7,074 HOPG os Nee Seah oh tees 

, HamlOope nic ates econ 

Alberta— ICIG WAN eek ee ede oa 
Bethabasea.......5....,-00: 1,068 Kam berle yer ean. cee ee 
Barrhead. ............ eee 1,248 easy smitheeon: o. eery, een). 

MEBOVETLY:... cs cece ce scccces 2, 159 Lake Cowichan............. 
Black Diamond............ 1,154 Merritt cease... Lata tee, 
BMAMIAGTO! 52.0... e cco ss 1,933 Mission CiGy-s" + 24,6 4eeueesk 
Meany villes....2.....0. 055: 1.139 INANATIINOS ESAS ee re Eee 

BWMESS Shove. vb aeee as 2,922 INielison<.. piers min 3 toe, . 
eee ieee gee 1,648 New Westminster.......... 
TE ne Ae eee 129, 060 North Kamloops..:.....:.. 

MEAT OSO oe ges 68 isc se hoe 4.131 North Vancouver........... 
ES ee se eee 2 487 Glover eer day ee oereee se. 
SSS 1,608 IPenbiChon whan. guesses sien. te 

Te pera pean 1, 961 Porton bernie. ee coat at 
a ei 1, 180 PortCoquitlam=: 7222420. 
Meemmnheller.. oso. Sescasss 2,601 IPOTGEMIOOG YN ost ck Ceeonles.- 
MUINIODGON: . 5.65 se cc ccccaces 159.631 Prince George...... ....... 

ees 1,956 Prince Rupert.............. 
Porest Lawn................ 1,079 Quesnel ie 5. late sae ace 
Fort Saskatchewan......... 1,076 Revelstoker ss. S5s4 eyo h ass 
Grande Prairie............. 2,664 HROssramditn this ee csatla. face » 
eS cn, occ osc veces 2,027 PalMOneATIN : 2. ores take: 
High Prairie......... Sadan 1,141 DAISHORN 0.05% ores ith s ses 
Meee RIVED... eee cece cee 1,888 CET aT eee aeten:, Cap see eee Biss 
ea ose 1,417 Vancouver i635 es Noda: 
meaner PIACe. ... 2.6.6.0. eee. 9,139 WWernoniwe oes ea 
SS a PA AH Victorian kl... sista c. 
SS See 1, 842 Westviews.sescsocs stew asics 
@athbridge.............0.0. 22, 947 
a a a ar 1.%60 || Yukon Territory— 
ey eee 1,320 Whitehorse ............. ah 

I rear a are a ee i 


1 Located partly in Alberta. 


cipality in 1941. 


2 Not incorporated in 1941. 


3 Penticton District Muni- 
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Section 7.—Sex and Age Distribution 


Sex.—The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 
early colonial times by a preponderance of males, although this condition has been 
greatly modified in more recent years. In 1666, during the early years of settlement 
by French immigrants, 63-3 p.c. of the population were males. In 1784, when 
British immigration to Canada was commencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 
females and by the middle of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 
440,294 females in Lower Canada and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the 
more newly settled Upper Canada. Since Confederation, the newer sections of 
Canada—the west and the northwest—have shown the greatest excess of males. 


From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never 
dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied 
between 53 p.c. and 59 p.c. By 1951, however, the proportion of males to the 
total population had dropped to 50-6 p.c. for Canada as a whole. 


10.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Province, Decennial 
Census Years 1921-51 


“hia Me ek for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, 
p. 150. 


1921 1931 1941 1951 
Province 
or 
Territory 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.... AE, ae beat as! Ate ate 185,143 176, 273 
P.E. Island....... 44, 887 43, 728 45,392 42,646 49, 228 45,819 50,218 48,211 
Nova Scotia...... 266,472 257 , 365 263, 104 249,742 296,044 281,918 324,955 317, 629 
New Brunswick... 197,351 190,525 208, 620 199,599 234,097 223,304 259,211 256, 486 
Quebec eseeecL.. 1,179,651] 1,180,859) 1,447,326] 1,427,336] 1,672,982) 1,658,900} 2,022, 127 2,033,554 
Ontarionese-e eee 1,481,890} 1,451,772] 1,748,844) 1,682,839] 1,921,201] 1,866,454) 2,314,170 2, 283,372 
Manitoba seein ae a 320,567 289,551 368,065 332,074 378,079 351, 665 394, 818 381, 728: 
Saskatchewan..... 413,700 343, 810 499,935 421, 850 477,563 418,429 434, 568 397, 160 
Alberta: aneces 324, 208 264, 246 400, 199 331, 406 426,458 369,711 492,192 447,309 
British Columbia..| 293,409] 231,173] 385,219} 309,044] 435,031] 382,830} 596,961) 568,249 
Yokonl 22 ese 2,819 1,338 2, 825 1,405 Smlos 1,761 5,457 3,639 
NR WEDS reese sees 4,204 3,939 5,012 4,304 6,700 5,328 9,053 6,951 
Canada......... 4,529,643)| 4,258,306) 5,374,541] 5,002,245) 5,900,536) 5,606,119] 7,088,873) 6,920,556 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately. 


Age.—The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, 
other analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and 
death rates, education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and 
activities that are of great importance in’ the national life. 


Immigration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly 
affect the very young sections of the population except to a small degree, but it 
immediately affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its 
effects are carried to the older groups as time goes by. Thus, the influence of the 


‘ 
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very heavy immigration of the early years of the century (1900-11) is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1901, 175-9 persons per 1,000 of the total population were in the 
age group 20-29 years and 131-3 persons per 1,000 in the group 30-39 years; a decade 
later, 190-7 per 1,000 were in the former group and 142-9 in the latter. Since 
immigration slowed down very decidedly after the outbreak of war in 1914, the 
influence of these earlier accretions to the population has crept through the upper 
age groups year by year until it has now reached those of the population in their 
‘fifties’. 


Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the population is 
shown, a result of almost non-existent immigration and a lower birth rate—factors 
that were emphasized during the depression years. In 1921, the number per 1,000 
of total population between 40 and 59 years of age was 183; it was 201 in 1931 
and 209 in 1941. Greater proportional increases, however, are shown by the 
group 60 years of age or over; this group represented 75 per 1,000 of the total 
population in 1921, 84 in 1931 and no less than 102 per 1,000 in 1941. 


In 1951, there were 203-2 persons per 1,000 of total population between 40 and 
59 years of age and 113-7 in the group 60 years of age or over. However, there 
were 222-7 persons per 1,000 of total population in the under 10 years of age group 
in 1951 as compared with 182-3 in 1941, 212-7 in 1931 and 240-0 in 1921. 


Table 11 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and 
sex for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. The provincial distribution from the 
1951 Census, by specified age groups, is shown in Table 12. 


11.—Male and Female Populations by Age Group, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


19311 1941 1951 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No No No. No No No 

MA VOATS ccc cccces cece aes 543,299 531,293 533, 903 517,951 879,063 843,046 
BM MNES oom os 0 ok haevee's 572,648 560, 296 529,092 516,728 713,873 683, 952 
2 GS OR ae 543, 067 531,173 556, 304 544,573 575,122 555, 661 
EON es ee le gS uae 525,536 514,474 565, 212 554, 823 532,180 525,792 
0 A ae a ES ee 463,978 447 , 584 517,956 514,470 537,535 551,106 
5) RG ee rere 410, 220 376,407 488,340 478, 650 552, 812 578, 403 
Me ee , ecal 368,346 340, 792 431,591 412, 255 512,557 530,177 
“27 ME: ee eee ee 359,318 329, 474 396, 453 363, 101 503,571 495, 562 
ee cee oc ices 347,989 298,416 348, 616 327,929 445, 800 422,767 
ES oo. os gin sis dus'w'a'scs 321,749 263,770 332,503 302, 643 387,708 356,971 
ee 267,526 221,408 315, 866 275, 838 340, 461 322,195 
STEN ohn oc Sig oS eislewe 199, 296 167,910 275, 234 231, 658 292,564 278,126 
Es oR ees ee eas 157,019 137,722 218, 557 188,594 264,324 241, 828 
BRM Se, 120,770 110, 467 162,517 145, 207 228,076 . 205,421 
DN ees es vee cc oe 88, 630 83,040 111,152 105, 949 160,398 154, 674 
OR ae 50,046 48, 624 67, 200 68, 495 94,130 94, 261 
I Sis « oiciasreceis n c.0c 23,891 25,300 34, 083 37,431 45,963 50, 828 
eve as 8,670 10,469 12,621 15,015 17,539 22,060 
90 years or over............ 2,543 3,626 3,336 4,809 5,197 7,726 
BE OGRES oxidise o'aere'e.s 5,374,541 | 5,002,245 | 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 6,920,556 


ee ee a EA ee ee ee ee eee eee 


1 Persons whose ages were not stated have been pro-rated over the various age groups. 
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12. Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1951 


Province or Territory 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
No No No No. Na No 
Newiouncdlandies ss eee 58, 831 46, 433 36, 126 30, 403 26,718 48, 871 
Prince Edward Island...... 13,213 10,358 9, 294 8, 296 6,557 12,739 
INOVE US COIR: Haeeta ens 82,540 68, 816 58,131 51,533 46, 275 93, 276 
New Brunswick............ 74, 869 59,504 49,541 42,850 36,559 72,167 
Ouebeors. 4 aessdesasan aes 541,524 463,444 361,140 337,501 340, 902 629,310 
Ontarios- Se ae ter oer 514,722 399, 292 325, 300 315, 685 352,360 738, 282 
Mani tO bagasse arco seers 89.977 72,594 60, 143 57,188 58,752 120,780 
Saskatchewan.........0220. 99, 855 81,782 73,615 68, 482 62, 613 122, 602 
Albertaws cette. s sseee ee 116, 846 93,063 76, 897 73,941 75,527 148, 666 
British Columbia........... 125, 886 99, 892 78, 609 70, 230 79, 824 182, 370 
WiukoneLerricory, cases 1,319 809 526 435 934 2,115 
Northwest Territories...... 2,527 1, 838 1,461 1,428 1, 620 2, Tim 
Cansdasecsaet Gis 1,722,109 | 1,397,825 | 1,130,783 | 1,057,972 | 1,088,641 2,173,949 
35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Total 
No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland t....s. <a 41,417 27, 883 21,244 9,071 14,419 361,416 
Prince Edward Island...... 11,641 8,985 7,639 3,268 6,439 98,429 
INOSiZ COL Caneinconcocobede 82,912 57, 822 46,354 19,440 35,485 642, 584 
New Brunswick............ 61,576 44,147 35,451 14, 286 24,747 515, 697 
Quebec. co oe ee ee te 518, 290 375, 657 255, 816 93,161 138, 936 4,055, 68h 
Ontario, Mose tees as aes 643,139 515, 607 392,792 155,097 245, 266 4,597,542 
Manitobaiencecatnen vie 105, 984 78, 852 66, 803 27,347 38, 121 776, 541 
Saskatchewan... se..cseos- 107,217 79,188 69,161 29,103 38,110 831, 728 
AlbDertae ake te dayne ae tek 123, 480 92,480 71,658 29,429 37,504 939, 501 
British Columbia........... 168, 819 124, 693 108, 750 52,927 73,210 1,165, 210 
Yukon: Tertitory45 400s. 1,313 750 428 186 281 9,096 
Northwest Territories...... 1,912 Pela 746 172 258 16,004 
Canada gnccie veneers 1,867,790 | 1,407,335 | 1,076,842 433,497 652,776 |i 14,009,429 


Section 8.—Marital Status 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population,; that of marital status 
is probably most fundamental from a vital, economic and social viewpoint. The 
number of married females between 15 and 45 years of age is a most significant 
factor in the fertility of a population; if the proportion of females in this group is 
small, the expected proportion of births will also be small. “Tn 1951, 64-0 p.¢, 
of all married females were in the age group 15-44 as compared with 61-2 p.c. in 
1941 and 63-5 p.c. in 1931. This indicates a resumption of conditions favourable 
to the birth rate that prevailed from 1871 to 1921 but was arrested temporarily 
during the period of world-wide depression. : 


Although Canada has more single than married citizens, information from 
the 1951 Census shows that the nation’s married population grew more than twice 
as fast as the single population in the decade between 1941 and 1951. With a total 
population increase of nearly 22 p.c., the number of single persons in Canada in: 
creased by 138-5 p.c., married by 32-2 p.c., widowed by 22-5 p.c. and divorced by 
128-0 p.c. The entry of Newfoundland into Confederation accounted for 3-3 p.c 
of the increase in single persons, 2-9 p.c. in married and widowed persons combine¢ 
and 0-5 p.c. in divorced persons. Other striking statistics of marital status are the 
excess of married males over married females (largely owing to a preponderance ol 
male immigrants whose wives had yet to join them), the great preponderance of 
widows compared with widowers and the large and increasing number of divorcee 
persons. 


Ae Cee 
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) 13.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1951 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 

u —_— | |KO 

| No No No. No No 
Wieder 15 years..........c.0.0ces00.. M. | 2,168,058 Res fe ba, 2,168,058 
F, 2,082, 659 — _ — 2,082,659 
A i 4,250,717 — — _— 4,250,717 
15-19 ie epee ee ay M. 526, 909 5,250 15 1 532,180 
EF. 484,056 41,633 83 20 525, 792 
Ts 1,010,965 46, 888 98 21 1,057,972 
Ege ae Ol 4 ae M. 400, 136 137,054 197 148 537,535 
| F. 267,409 282, 290 823 584 551,106 
le. 667,545 419,344 1,020 732 1,088, 641 
| 25 - 34 se Rid) Sawer ee de M. 294,318 766, 504 2,409 2,138 1,065,369 
F. 192,921 901,073 9,496 5,090 1,108,580 
; fie 487, 239 1,667,577 11,905 7,228 2,173,949 
Ve tee ae M. 134,409 803,711 7,431 3, 820 949,371 
Te F. 113,554 771,939 26,086 6,750 918,329 
T. 247 , 963 1,575, 650 33,517 10,570 1, 867, 700 
'45 - 54 Seer de eth See fen SA» M. 93,992 613,008 17,637 3,002 728, 169 
} F, 76, 738 539, 854 58, 437 4,137 679,166 
T. 170, 730 1, 152, 862 76,074 7, 669 1, 407,335 
55 — 64 Coe Po ee is ne ee ae M. 64,748 453,977 36,041 2ato2 556, 888 
F. 52,010 360,651 105, 626 1, 667 519, 954 
BE 116, 758 814, 628 141, 667 3,789 1,076, 842 
|. Ok estos ap M. 27,706 170,043 29,641 686 228,076 
F. 19,717 115,574 69, 783 347 205, 421 
T's 47,423 285,617 99,424 1,033 , 483,497 
MATSON OVEL sco coe seca ckeccs oc M. Silos 192, 202 93, 224 668 323, 227 
F, 36,032 106, 810 186,419 288 329,549 
4 biel 73,165 299,012 279, 643 : 956 652,776 
} PRT CS Hr tee ete M. 3,747,409 3,141,754 186,595 13,115 7,088,873 
EF. 3,325,096 3,119,824 456,753 18,883 6,920,556 
T. 4,072,505 6,261,578 643, 348 31,998 14,009, 429 


s Section 9.—Origins 


| 


A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, economic 
and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small admixture 
of foreign elements, although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are more 
readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true 
that the different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds 
of a people of mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: 
historically the French is much the older and, excepting at the time of the 1921 
Census, has always exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British stocks. 


| = For purposes of the census, a person’s origin or cultural group is traced through 
his father. For example, if a person’s father is German and his mother Norwegian, 
the origin is entered as “German”. Wherever possible, the origin of a person is 
established by asking the language spoken by the person or by his paternal ancestor 


when he first came to Canada. 


a 
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14.— Origins of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 
Nore.—Figures for the Decennial Censuses 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 154. 


————————————————————————— nT IEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEET SEEN: 


Origin 1931 1941 1951 Origin 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British............ 5,381,071 [5,715,904 |6, 709,685 | Other European— 
Hinelisterpries sor: 2° 741,419 |2,958,402 |3,630,344 concluded 
Prishty ccs ces es 1,230, 808 |1, 267,702 1,439,635 Norwegian....... 93, 243 100,718 119, 266 
Scottish.3.....-. f "346, 350 11,403,974 |1,547,470 POlish sete «sors 145, 503 167,485 219, 845 
Other nase 62,494 75, 826 92,236 || Roumanian....... 29, 056 24, 689 23, 601 
RRUSSIGN.es eas 88,148 83,708 91,279 
Swedishi..2..cccc 81,306 85,396 97,780 
Ukrainian........ 225,113 | 305,929 395, 043 
Wucoslavici.s. <4: 16,174 21,214 21,404 
Other European. .|4,753,242 |5.526,964 |6,872,889 || Other............ 9,392 9,787 35, 616 
French.........- 2,927,990 |3,483,038 |4,319, 167 
Austrian......... 48,639 Sule 32,231 
Belgian..7..-..«- 27,585 29,711 35,148 ||Asiatic............. 84,548 74,064 72,827 
Czech and eC HIMesOre sees sete 46,519 34, 627 32,528 
Slovak-ieme.e- 30,401 42,912 63,959 || Japanese.......... 23, 342 23,149 21, 663 
Danishoee.sece: 34,118 87, 439 ADAG iiallee Others gee ger ee se 14, 687 16, 288 18, 636 
Finnish Pesce. css 43, 885 41, 683 43,745 : 
German......... 473,544 | 464,682 | 619,995 
Greek ....8. 232.5: 444 11,692 13,966 Other Origins. .... 157,925 | 189,723 334, 028 
Hungarian....... 40,582 54,598 60,460 Native Indian and 
Tcelandic........ 19,382 21,050 23,307 Eskimo........ 128,890 | 125,521 165, 607 
Italian. <2. 868.8: 98,173 | 112,625 | 152,245 || Negro............ 19, 456 22,174 18,020 
Jewish sscom eset 156, 726 170, 241 181,670 || Other and not 
Lithuanian....... 5,876 7,789 16, 224 BtAtedane eer 9,579 42,0281 170, 401 
Netherlander..... 148,962 | 212,863 | 264,267 | | —————_ 
Totalsesteno 10,376,786 |11,506,655 | 14,009,429 


1 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Section 10.—Religious Denominations 


At each census the numbers of persons attached to any religious denomination, 
as reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The distribution ol 
the principal denominations for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951 is given in 
Table 15. 
15.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 
1931, 1941 and 1951 


shales Sepa ete detailed figures for the Decennial Censuses 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, 
p. j 


pe a ee 
eee oe 


Religious Religious 

Denom- 1931 1941 1951 Denom- 1931 1941 1951 

ination ination 

No. No. No. p.c. No. No. No. p.c. 

Adventist... 16, 058 18, 485 21,398 | 0-2 ||Pentecostal.. 26, 349 57,742 95,131 0° 
Baptist...... 443.944 | 484,465 | 519,585 | 3-7 [Presbyterian] 872,428 | 830,597 | 781,747 5: 
Christian Roman 
Science..... 18,499 20,261 20,795 | 0-1 || Catholic..../4, 102,960 |4, 806,431 |6,069,496 | 43° 
Church of | Salvation 
England in ATTY sees 30,773 33, 609 70,275 0: 
Canada..... 1,639,075 |1,754,368 |2,060,720 | 14-7 ||Ukrainian 
Evangelical (Greek) : 
Ghureh. 22,239 37,064 50,900 | 0-4 || Catholic....| 186,8792} 185,948?) 190,831 1: 
Greek United 
Orthodox 102,529 139, 845 Vereya 1- Church of 
Jewishees se 155.766 | 168,585 | 204,836 | 1-5 || Canada..... 2,021,065 |2, 208,658 |2,867,271 | 20° 
Lutheran....| 394,920 401, 836 444,923 3:2 Others... an. 232,424 221,879 280, 424 2° 
Mennonite... 88, 837 111,554 125.938 0-9 —_———————|\ me |_| 
Mormon..... 22,041 25,328 32,888 | 0-2 Totals... .|10,376,786 |11,506,655 |14,009,429 | 100° 


1 Includes ‘‘ Hutterite’’. 


2 Includes ‘‘Other Greek Catholic’. 
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Section 11.—Countries of Birth 


The census collects information on both country of birth of.immigrant arrivals 
in Canada and province of birth of the native-born. For persons born outside of 
Canada the country of birth, as constituted at the date of the census, is recorded. 
Table 16 gives the total population by countries of birth for the census years 1931, 
1941 and 1951. 


16.—Countries of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 
Norr.—Figures for the Decennial Censuses 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 158. 


eee 


Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. : No. No. No. 
Europe—concl. 
JOC EE 8,069,261 |9,487,808 |11,949,518] Union of Soviet 
United Kingdom. .}1,138,9421] 960,1251] 912, 482l1 Socialist Repub- 
Jther Common- inet. ae Be. 133,869} 124,402} 188,292 
Sa ae ae 45, 888 43, 644 20,567) Scandinavian 
MMGOPE...2.-..052.)- 714,462 653, 705 801,618} countries’......... 90,042 72,473 64,522 
Beereruin 4.8... aii. 17,033 14,773 17, 251), Central European 
Mmland.....5.2:.. 30,354 24,387 22,035]} countries‘,........ 317,350 309, 360 305, 192 
2 16,756 13,795 15, 650/| Other Europe...... 11,002 9,810 38, 143 
Germany......... 39, 163 28,479 42, 693||Asia.......0s0cecs.. 60, 608 44,443 37,145 
STECCE. 2... eae 5,579 5, 871 8,594] United States...... 344,574 312,473 282.010 
MEY LS ch vcis ou, o % e 42,578 40, 432 57,789]Other countries... .. 3,051 8,512 6,089 
Netherlands...... 10,736 9,923 41,457 | | ——____ 
Totals......... 10,376, 786|11,506,6555|14, 009, 429 
‘1 Includes the 26 counties of Ireland in 1931 and 1941. ? Includes Lithuania and Ukraine. 3 In- 
ludes Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. ‘Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Roumania. 5 Includes ‘‘ birthplace not stated’’. 


Section 12.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Official language is not to be confused with mother tongue. Mother tongue 
s the language a person first spoke in childhood and still understands; official 
anguage (a term used herein for census purposes) refers only to the English and 
rench languages. The numbers of persons speaking one, both or neither of the 
ficial languages are given in Table 17, classified by province. 


17.—Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages, by 
Province, Census 1951 


Norr.—Infants are classed as speaking the language of the home. 


.SSsSsSSSmamaS9aaSaaS 


Population Speaking— 


Province or Territory English French English meither 
Only Only and French now Tench 
pnerentress SS pene Davila 1 ee) Se as 
No. No. No. No. 
Ree Sos ly ode ease iene: 356,377 153 3,990 896 
fee Hidward Island...:..........<.....6... 88,743 914 8,745 27 
Ros in ado os da eek ca 595, 257 7,462 39,524 341 
MT OME Bs oo er elec Ae, 318,560 100,712 96,095 330 
uebec 0 ORS GO SS Gio OH Oe ee 462,813 2,534, 242 1,038,130 20,496 
ME, Fee ee Yodo eles 4,115,584 78,974 359, 965 43,019 
NN ES dior cw Sell eas vachrwe a. 685, 914 7,869 58,441 24,317 
OD. os dale ce elec cee. 767, 248 4,656 40,789 19,035 
iE RR IN IC. wi lad idles oes 868, 696 5,922 40,785 24,098 
MUNRPEGDIAY 2625.0 s.0 6 os be eke cle oon. 1,112,937 727 39, 433 12,1138 
MM EEDIOP Yoo ooo a ee eevee ce cc 8,3 10 519 230 
Orthwest Territories. ...............0000... 6,929 171 1,031 7,873 
OES OS en ee ae ee 9,387,395 2, 741,812 1,727,447 152,775 


Sage re neo ear cee UE SE RE EF As oily hg Put Piet! 
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SETA Onn nme pun ere ese ee errr ne eee 


Mother tongue spoken is dealt with in Table 18, which shows that 1,659,770 
persons, at June 1, 1951, had neither English nor French as mother tongue. 
18.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1951 


Nors.—Infants are classed as speaking the language of the home. 


ee SS 0 088m 


Percent- Percent- 
Mother Tongue Number age of Mother Tongue » Number age of 
Total Total 
Welsh. fs tenes pe cemsenee 8, 280, 809 59-11 || Lithuanian..............<- 12,307 0-09 
Mrenchivecuone aie cocci 4,068, 850 90: QA wy NEsip yar sesteele clot leiatche alnierane 42,402 0-30 
Ghinese stern c os eee ieee 28,289 | 0-20 Netherlandeér:. © ccm secs 1-1 87,935 0:63 
Wanishs .- cick wae cc teet. 15,714 0-11 INGEWEPIAM sp ittclorsisiete: oloreerer 43,831 0-31 
HWstonianocr oe cee cere ee 8,784 O06 orl eRolish eee sac oten ieee 129, 238 0-92 
Minnishive sc. cet ees ce. corn Re ladiaa 0223 Wl Reoumaniany cries oes rr 10,105 0-07 
Wlemishitaecaecieret oe ere ieee 12, 623 0-09 RUSSIAN Choe nie ociere erasiocts 39, 223 0-28 
Giaelica. ce. csc seein: cre 13,974 0:10 || Serbo-Croatian............ 11,031 0-08 
Germanictnaccce secre ita 329,302 Die SH WLOX << el xereteisenetelosrerciontet one 45,516 0-32 - 
Grebkt... Re egrets 8,036 O06 Swedish iss occ aatriere 36,096 0-26 © 
TeelandiGieecccssse ses oases 11, 207 0-08 || Syrian and Arabic......... 5,475 0-04 
Indian and Eskimo.......... 144, 787 1-03 Wikramianie ice arose ee 352,323 2-51 
[italiane cto sce emer 92,244 Han. di Seek wen sasrnancoencdsco. 103,593 0-74 
JAPANESE « veers wctetee os eieeie eister 17, 589 Oe? FHPOCher’. se cterssictet oe care siete ots 19,356 0-14 
NPORUISH |. te cle oe ss eroterotete ss 7,019 0-05 ——————— ~ 
Totals oh eect 14,009,429 | 100-90 | 


Section 13.—Dwellings, Households and Families 


A fairly complete summary of the principal statistics on dwellings, households 
and families recorded at the 1951 Census is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 139-145 
More detailed information may be found in Vol. III of the 1951 Census. Tht 
subject is only briefly covered in this Section. 


Dwellings and Households.*—The 1941 Census of Housing was based on ¢ 
10-p.c. sample of dwellings situated within the nine provinces. For the 1951 Census 
the size of the sample was increased to 20 p.e. and the coverage included Newfound 
land but, as in 1941, did not extend to the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Fo 
comparison purposes, Newfoundland is omitted from the 1951 figures in Table 19. 


Table 19 shows that the increase in the number of dwellings during the 1941-5 
decade was 11 p.c. higher than the increase in population, thus reducing the numbe 
of persons per dwelling from 4-3 to 4-0. Definitional changes between 1941 an 
1951 are partly responsible for the relatively larger increase in dwellings, particu 
larly of the apartment and flat type. Since owned dwellings increased by 49-1 p.¢ 
and rented dwellings by only 4-2 p.c., it would appear that many people who wel 
tenants in 1941 have since bought homes, and that most new homes were built fo 
owners rather than for tenant occupancy. 


* 1951 Census definitions are briefly as follows: Dwettines.—A Dwelling is defined as a structural! 
separate set of living premises with private entrance from outside the building, or from a common hallwe 
or stairway inside. A Single Detached Dwelling, commonly called a single house, is a house contain 
one dwelling unit and completely separated on all sides from any other building or structure. Apartmen 
and Flats include dwelling units in apartment blocks, suites in duplexes or triplexes, suites in structural 
converted houses, living quarters located in business premises, janitor’s quarters in schools, etc. In dete 
mining the number of Rooms in a dwelling, only those used or suitable for living purposes, including roon 
occupied by servants, lodgers, or members of lodging families, are counted. Hovusinc.—A Household. 
a person or group of persons occupying one dwelling unit, the number of households thus equalling 1! 
number of occupied dwellings. Every person must be a member of some household, whether it consis 
of a family group with or without servants, lodgers, etc., a group of unrelated persons sharing a dwel i 
or one person living alone. A dwelling is classed in need of Major Repair if it possesses any one of the fe 
lowing defects: sagging or rotting foundations indicated by cracked or leaning walls; faulty roof or chimane 
unsafe outside steps or stairways; interior badly in need of repair. A Crowded Dwelling (or Househol 
is defined as one in which the number of persons exceeds the number of rooms occupied. 
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19.—Dwelling Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 
(Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Item 1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
No. No. No. p.c. 
MEUULON Ah ete s Seas eae sn ka oe hay Sheet 11,489,713 | 13,622,913 || 2,133,200 18-6 
mre Pr welling! oi) 5 So ies. weed ks Vee a ve oe eave ees 2,575,744 | 3,338,315 762,571 29-6 
RCH 6 sl orcistety. acusivis cary + iar iarene <iev es om vou art 1,853,454 | 2,216,275 362, 821 19-6 
Meeparoments 4nd flats... 22.2.2. ice ccc cecccsececes 533,034 881,245 348,211 65-3 
MICE CEMCHOCL tre sak dcah es Sea e Ss rae L« pola cae 189, 256 240, 7952 51,539 27-2 
UIE SO) CSR bee Bee ee ee eet 1, 459, 357 2,175,415 716,058 49-1 
BEERURG am Cn tiene, Cninane sel, STANT OY ESAS ae 1,116,387 | 1,162,900 46,513 4-2 
- | SEILER SE 0 Be) Lv 5-5 5-3 ae ae 
searsouaiper Gwelling x53 Sis scnd Ofek ws Dae anece ele 4-3 4-0 es Nes 
1 Exclusive of hotels, institutions, camps, etc. 2 Includes auto-trailers, houseboats, tents and 


other miscellaneous types. 


The statistics of Table 20 reflect the high level of prosperity throughout the 
decade in both urban and rural areas. In 1951 a higher percentage of homes had 
indoor plumbing, electricity and furnace heating, and had such conveniences as 
mechanical refrigerators, electric vacuum cleaners, telephones, radios and passenger 
automobiles. There was a sharp drop in the number of homes needing major 
repair. Washing machines are not shown in Table 20 because there are no com- 
parable 1941 figures but, in 1951, 72-5 p.c. of the dwellings possessed a powered 
type of washing machine. Though much of this advance may be attributed to general 
prosperity, part of the explanation of the trend is to be found in the increasing 
urbanization of the Canadian population and the availability of modern con- 
veniences to rural areas. 


20.—Housing Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 
(Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories) 


1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
Characteristics PCr PACs 
No of No. No P.C 
Total Total 
| 
Oecupied Dwellings— 
In need of major repair,............... 695,736 | 27-0 | 450,625 13-5) —245,111 |—35-2 
Crowded dwellings!................... 148, 418 18-4 175,995 16-0 27,577 18-6 
Dwellings with— 
| UE SS, 1,780,667 | 69-1 2,929,450 | 87-8 1,148,783 | 64-5 
_ Furnace OS te a oe era 997,588 38-7 1, 632,275 48-9 634, 687 63-6 
Watts Waters. §..... 0.0... ccc cee eee 1,558,586 60-5 2,503,080 75-0 944,494 60-6 
| Flush toilet?. , 3/58 GC ap tnd Od CaCI eee 1,342,198 52-1 2,170,815 65-0 828,617 61-7 
jumemen or Shower? ’,..................+. 1,169,760 45-4 1,926, 455 57-7 756, 695 64-7 
Electric or ges TARLC ce iiomes wt be cece 1,019,421 39-6 1,696, 130 50-8 676,709 66-4 
_ Electric or gas refrigeration........... 538,535 | 20-9 1,589,625 | 47-6 1,051,090 | 195-2 
_ Electric vacuum cleaner.............. 624,178 24-2 1,409,090 42-2 784,912 | 125-8 
TS ee oe cas de ldevev ees 1,037,298 40-3 2,013, 640 60-3 976,342 94-1 
eee eee 2,002, 889 77°8 3,086, 695 92-5 1,083, 806 54-1 
_ Passenger automobile................. 944,591 36-7 1, 435, 925 43-0 491,334 52-0 


wner-occupied non-farm dwellings re- 
| porting a mortgage................05. 275,623 | 31-2 515,035 | 30-9 239,412 | 86-9 


Monthly Rent of Tenant-Occupied Non- 
farm Dwellings— 


Ne ds hee cceteeceuacn 738, 294 75+1 501,540 45-5 — 236,754 |—32-1 
eet ee chic aud oben - «221,189 22-5 437,815 39-8 216, 626 97-9 
| IOWGE So os. oho ou cc ccs Socccese 24,034 2-4 162, 265 14-7 138,231 | 575-1 
 1For cities of 30,000 or over only. 2 For exclusive use of household. 3 Includes ‘‘rent- 


ree” dwellings. 
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Families.*—The number of families increased at a greater rate during the 
1941-51 decade than the general population, with the result that the average number 
of persons per family dropped from 3-9 to 3-7. Table 21 shows that families with 
no children or with one or two children increased proportionately at the expense 
of families with three or more children. It is also interesting to note that the increase 
in number of families was greater than the increase in the number of children in 
families. This does not necessarily indicate a trend in the birth rate. Other 
factors have an important bearing, such as the ageing of the population, the great 
increase in the marriage rate during the years just prior to the 1951 Census, and 
the tendency for young people to leave the family home for employment elsewhere. 

* For census purposes, a Family consists of husband and wife (with or without children) or a parent with 
an unmarried child (or children) living together in the same dwelling. Unmarried sons and daughters 
under 25 years of age and living with their parents are classed as Children as well as wards and guardianship 


children under 21 years of age. Unmarried sons and daughters, 25 years of age or over, living with their 
parents are counted as family members but not as children. 


21.—Family Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 
(Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories) 


ee 


Item 1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
No. No. No. p.c. 
Population. s::6c2 catkinsie (30 Rie otelde Aeinye Cs le ees de 11,489,713 | 13,622,913 || 2,133,200 18-6 | 
AGshachlele: here Lc A aA ao OED Ge era cg atone oO 2,525,299 | 3,207,587 682, 288 27-0 
Persons per, family. <. 2.00000 cece s soins se- es 3-9 3-7 —0-2 -- 
G@hildrenunifamilicsy snc soerciicte cite clstete s) eleretetersistns 4,692,571 5,357,344 664,773 14-2 
Percentage of families with— nee DrOne Paha ee 
Noichildrentathhomesjse eee este = te ls stevie evil 31-2 32-5 
AeOvehildrents sec cers oe cleccccetere steers ciniere creieiXciens 41-1 43-4 
SEA Childrens oer ero eae os Siete ile eotegne eee 17-0 16-5 
ror More Chil Gren +e ee eerie eiartccee cresierscasvae 10-7 7-6 


we EO aS ee MA a eS SSS ae 


Section 14.—The Blind and Deaf Population 


Information was obtained in the 1951 Census for totally blind or deaf persons. 
Persons blind in one eye, for example, were not.recorded as blind and partially deaf 
persons, such as those able to hear with the help of a mechanical aid, were not in- 
cluded. Table 22 shows the number and proportion of totally blind and deat 
persons per 10,000 population in each province and territory. More detailed 
information on this subject is contained in Vol. II of the 7941 Census. 


22._Number of Blind and Deaf Persons and Proportion per 10,099 Population, 
by Province, 1951 ; 


tebe, 0) pe nasi Ay ois, se aes "Ht te ee ip eas 


Se es 


Number Number pe: i0,000 Population 


— 


: Blind ¢ Blind | 
Blind Deaf aaDeat Blind Deaf and Deal 


| | | |_ | 


Province or Territory 


Newroundlandesr se naticcie cerice mo Sie Se Sc 513 497 27 14-2 13-8 0-7 
Prince Edward Island.................. 104 88 4 10-6 8-9 0-4 
INGV AUS COLA lariat tie cinyave  taratsisic stents 943 747 43 14-7 11-6 0-7 
ING rye ES EUITIS Wa Kety rer ctcteotaes cereds cocrctanerefevenenalers 744 554 33 14-4 10-7 0-6 
(Ail eYeinis idkod onan te some omoe OuotUae 3,734 5, 139 199 9-2 12-7 0-5 
ONGATIO Be eee orale she Gia ood Messin wtmereaet 4,173 3,897 200 9-1 8-5 0-4 
Manito bare cree tcctet orale noe cee eee one see 712 596 32 9-2 7-7 0-4 
Saskatchewanensccicctiisuciacte cveriaremirs 590 628 29 7-1 7°6 0-3 
Alipertey arian terrors Rtartteniesiscie eteioerne!s 613 556 21 6-5 5-9 0-2 
British @olumbiasscce cacti cesiecetcitere 972 907 68 8-3 7-8 0-6. 
Valk One erricOrye-eitse cise cece slscerectses 5 8 4 -- 8-8 4-4 - 
Northwest Territories...........eeccees 18 3 — 11-2 1-9 _ 
Camad a 3 cdi wee doce selesewiclelels 13,124 13,616 656 9-4 9-7 0-5 
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Section 15.—Census of the Prairie Provinces 


The Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918 (replaced 
by the Statistics Act, 1948) provided for a census of population and agriculture for 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, to be taken in 1906 and every 
tenth year thereafter, in addition to the nation-wide decennial census. 


The latest Prairie Provinces census was taken as of June 1, 1946, and the results 
are summarized in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 162-171, and in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 130-132. More detailed information is contained in the census volumes of 
the 1946 Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


Section 16.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 


The Indians.*—Entry of native tribes into North America probably began as 
early as 15,000 years ago, according to the findings of archeologists. It is believed 
that roving bands of hunters, driven from their lands in northeastern Asia, crossed 
into North America by way of Bering Strait. Ethnic origins of the Indians 
appear to have varied. Though differences in language were many and varied 
somewhat from tribe to tribe, religious background and traditions seemed to stem 
from practically the same source. 


There are ten linguistic groups of Indians in Canada, of which four are east 
of the Rocky Mountains—Algonkian, Athapaskan, Iroquoian and Siouan—and 
ix are west of the Rockies—Kootenayan, Salishan, Wakashan, Tsimshian, Haida, 
and Tlinkit. Indians of Algonkian stock are the most numerous and are scattered 
throughout the area from the Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky Mountains. Included 
n the Algonkian stock are such tribes as the Micmacs of the Maritimes, the 
Montagnais of Quebec and the Ojibwas, Crees and Blackfeet who live in the Prairie 
Provinces. The Iroquoian stock, which includes the Hurons, is found mainly in 
JIntario and Quebec, while tribes of Sioux are located in the Prairie Provinces. 
The Northwest and Yukon Territories are the usual homelands of the Athapaskan. 


According to the 1951 Census, there were 155,874 persons of Indian origin in 
Janada, distributed by province and sex as follows:— 


Province Male Female Total Province Male Female Total 
Newfoundland...... 184 174 358 Saskatchewan...... 11,265 10,985 22,250 
Pees Island <; ¢ os sss 136 121 257 Albertate. hee 10,743 10,420 21,163 
Nova Scotia........ USB YA!). OBER te aay a ly British Columbia...14,602 13,876 28,478 
New Brunswick.... 1,164 1,091 2,255 Woukonetie een. ease 734 799 «1,533 
mrmenec,..... se. 7,556 7,075 14,631 INE Wiele ensues 1,913 1,925 3,838 
JOC ae 19,025 18,345 ~ 370 ——_- ———- —— 
Manitoba..,....:..°. 10,642 10,382 21,024 CANADA on kane ee 79,343 76,531 155,874 


—————_—- OO ——————_- S 


Chese figures include all persons with a paternal ancestor of Indian race, many of 
vrhom have long been assimilated and have lost their identity as Indians. The 
umber of persons considered as Indians under Indian legislation is placed (1949) at 
36,407. They are divided into about 600 Bands and live on 2,200 or more reserves 
et aside for their use and benefit. 


* Prepared in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Administration.—The primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch, under 
the Citizenship and Immigration Act and the Indian Act, is to administer the affairs 
of the Indians of Canada in a manner that will enable them to become increasingly 
self-supporting and independent. The functions of the Branch include the manage- 
ment of Indian reserves and surrendered lands, trust funds, welfare projects, relief, 
-amily allowances, education, descent of property, rehabilitation of Indian 
veterans on reserves, Indian treaty obligations, enfranchisement of Indians and 


other matters. 


The Indian Act currently in effect was drafted following inquiry into Indian 
affairs by a Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
during 1946, 1947 and 1948, and subsequent conferences with representative Indian 
groups. Proclaimed Sept. 4, 1951, the new Act succeeds an Act that was first 
consolidated in 1876 and amended from time to time. 


The Indian Act provides a measure of self-government on reserves through 
Band councils chosen according to tribal custom or under an elective system of 
secret ballot. The various expenditures of Band funds, with few exceptions, require 
the consent of the Band council, comprising a chief and councillors. The right to 
vote in Band elections and other votes is extended to all members of a Band, men 
and women, who have reached the age of twenty-one years. A number of Indian 
women have been elected to office since the new Act came into force. Secrecy 
of voting has been provided under election regulations. The powers of Band 
councils to make by-laws correspond in a general way with those exercised by 
councils in a rural municipality. 


Indians who are veterans of World Wars I or II and their wives may vote in 
federal elections. Indians who live off the reserve, under certain circumstances, 
also have the right to vote, while Indians who live on the reserve may vote if they 
waive exemption to taxation on personal property such as earnings or other incomes 
received on the reserve. Indians may sue and be sued, subject to provisions o! 
the Indian Act which exempts from seizure real and personal property held on the 
reserve. 


Enfranchisement, the removal of all legal distinction between Indians and othe! 
members of the community, is provided for under the Indian Act. An enfranchisec 
Indian is no longer subject to the provisions of the Act. In order to facilitate 
enfranchisement of Indian Bands, agreements may be entered into with provincia 
or municipal authorities to provide financial assistance to indigent, infirm, or age¢ 
members of the enfranchised Band. : 


The nomadic existence followed by Bands of Indian hunters is gradually civiny 
way to a more stable way of life. Many Indians are profitably engaged in th 
fishing industry on the British Columbia coast; Indians across Canada are bein 
encouraged to engage in agricultural pursuits and are prominent in many othe 
trades and occupations. For example, the reputation of the Indians from the Caugh 
nawaga Reserve, near Montreal, as skilful structural steel workers is known through 
out North America. ti 


The Indian Affairs Branch takes a census of the Indian population under it 
jurisdiction at five-year intervals. The figures for 1949 given in Tables 23 an) 
24 are the latest available. | 
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23.—Indian Population, classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 
Departmental Census, 1949 


| 
Under 7 Years and |/16 Years and|21 Years and| 70 Years or | 


a a 7 Years Under 16 Under 21 Under 70 Over Totals 

Territory Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe Fe- 
Male | dats Male Sete Male enaio Male mancks Male Paes Male aie 

No. | No No No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. || No. | No 
Prince Edward Island.. 24 20 oo 33 16 9 68 58 6 6 147 126 
Move Scotia... ...% 5%. 273 243 292 302 123 132 635 544 50 47|| 1,373] 1,268 
New Brunswick........ 239 237 253 245 102 111 479 414 33 26]| 1,106] 1,033 
SECS ORS a ae 1,587] 1,642] 1,611) 1,655 844 839] 3,832) 3,407 293 260]| 8,167] 7,803 
A ee 3,347) 3,351} 3,323] 3,346) 1,758] 1,745] 8,274 7,996 71 720117, 413]17, 158 
(TET eo}: ae 2,023} 1,992] 1,963] 2,024 943 832| 3,823] 3,349 295 305]| 9,047] 8,502 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,853} 1,869] 1,795] 1,866 854 811] 3,416} 3,347 246 251) 8,164] 8,144 
20 ee ena 1,681} 1,708) 1,626] 1,570 693 675) 2,844] 2,541 201 266]) 7,045] 6,760 
British Columbia....... 3,147) 3,144] 3,003] 3,149} 1,423] 1,412] 6,332 5,245 550 531114, 455/13, 481 
Yukon Territory........ 158 171 147 163 67 73 333 286 25 20 730 713 
Northwest Territories. . 396 338 375 393 189 181 923 842 63 72), 1,946] 1,826 
Totals....... Pres Fai 14, 728/14, 715) 14, 421/14, 746) 7,012] 6,820/30, 959/28, 029] 2,473] 2,504 69, 593/66, 814 


i 
24.—Religious Denominations of the Indian Population, Departmental Census, 1949 
SS 


Church - Other | Abori- 
. : : United | Presby- | Roman He : 
Province or Territory oO Baptist : - (Christian| ginal Totals 
England Church terian Catholic Beliefs Beliefs 
No No No No No. No No No 

Prince Edward Island..... — — — — Que — — 273 
HIOVA SCOLA. ..... 5030000 — — —~ — 2,641 — a 2,641 
New Brunswick........... — _ — — 2,139 — a= 2,139 
COE a acre 3,100 — 451 — 12,120 152 147 15,970 
EAC a Ai eat 10,529 1,514 6,436 611 12,065 1,110 2,306 34,571 
“DRG ae ee 5,735 4,586 731 6,251 118 116 17,549 
Saskatchewan............. 4,980 — 1,682 184 8,402 25 1,035 16,308 
| Sa Aa ee Be. 1,963 127 1,708 —_ 9,768 _ 239 13, 805 
British Columbia......... 5,561 — 5, 623 — 15,977 775 — 27,936 
Yukon Territory.......... 1,191 — — — 210 18 24 1,443 
Northwest Territories..... 668 _— — — 3,104 — — Sle 
BEOUANS 59. eel cds 0 kh 33,727 1,653 | 20,486 1,526 | 72,950 2,198 3,867 || 136,407 
I aa ee hs eo Bi 


28.—Indian Lands and Property, by Class and Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 
: es J nee $$$ — 


Land Property 
Province Cleared Und T Utal 
or Territory Under but not Cult. Area of ||/Private|Church-| Council! Saw- 
, Wood Culti- td il Re- Houses es Houses} mills 
: vated vaio serves 
acres acres acres acres No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island..... yea 820 200 2,741 53 1 1 — 
Nova Scotia............ rye 24, 988 1,493 818 19,492 528 10 1 2 
New Brunswick........... 33,089 1,126 292 37,727 432 6 3 1 
a 138, 258 11,595 5, 852 179, 632 2,111 23 4 2 
Intario Lot OS eS ee 1,174,322 105, 833 39,659 | 1,559,349 5,753 112 52 27 
Manitoba Ae ee 308, 881 153,740 27,885 524, 424 3,730 73 18 14 
Saskatchewan............. 461,971 593,086 170,079 | 1,204,562 3,210 58 19 4 
Alberta ees ee Be ee 542, 862 757, 306 159,432 | 1,516,622 3,159 35 18 3 
British Columbia......... 401, 834 260, 654 40,218 820,988 6,724 156 84 28 
Yukon and Northwest 
Memritories......>....... 3, 854 50 13 5, 459 175 1 1 — 
Motals>..;..:..... 3,091,780 | 1,885,703 | 444,448 | 5,870,996 || 25,940 475 201 81 
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Education.—The proportion of Indians who have become satisfactorily adjusted 
to modern conditions is, of course, greater among those who have taken full advantage 
of the Federal Government’s educational program. Residential schools are available 
to Indian children from broken homes, orphans or those who, because of isolation 
or the nomadic way of life of their parents, would otherwise be unable to attend 
school. For children who can live at home, the Federal Government operates day 
schools in Indian communities. Alternatively, where conditions are favourable, 
arrangements are made with local educational authorities for Indian children to 
attend non-Indian schools. An increasing number of Indian children in the ele- 
mentary grades have been admitted to schools where other children are enrolled 
and the majority of Indian children attending secondary school and college classes 
are educated in association with non-Indians. The Federal Government pays the 
charges for school fees and books, necessary transportation and, for some students 
who must live away from home, part or all of the cost of room and board. 


Similar assistance is given to Indian young people to encourage them to obtain 
vocational and professional training. Of those who have qualified as school teachers, 
52 are now serving in Indian schools. Indians have qualified in medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, agriculture and other professions. Preference in appointment to positions 
in the Indian service is given to qualified Indians. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, there were 461 Indian schools in operation, 
comprising 67 residential schools, 360 regular day schools, 22 seasonal schools and 
12 hospital schools. The enrolment in residential schools was 11,090 and in all 
other schools, 17,084. Enrolment by province was: P.E.I., 47; N.S., 627; N.By, 
400; Que., 2,444; Ont., 6,566; Man., 4,045; Sask., 3,791; Alta., 3,697; B.C., 5,73 
Y.T., 269; and N.W.T., 495. 


26.—Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-54 


Gece tT a eee at ee een 
—————————————————————————————————————————— 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 
Attendance 
Year 
Average Average —_————— 
Enrol- Enrol- Enrol- 
Attend- Attend- P.C. of 
Sy ance ious ance ment No Enrol- 
ment 
VOSS ite Ae cra cce caiearsevwcrereti eyes 8, 865 8,006 Waous 5,159 16, 438 13,165 80-1 
1QAG Re, Bae Nacraceteds Sete te 9,149 8, 264 9,656 6,779 18, 805 15,043 80-0 
TY. [pe Be ne Se San ee are 9,304 8,192 10,318 7,449 19, 622 15,641 79-7 
OAS Re pew cre trcies anes chsactotom aes 8, 986 7,863 11,115 8,296 20,101 16, 159 80-3 
as Oe cee a etek Da ORE Pa ere 9,368 8,345 12,615 10,414 21,983 18,759 85-3 
IES ane BED CORD HOE OGG COOer 9,316 8,593 14,093 12,060 23, 409 20, 653 88-2 
VOR rps cee te cieierec tees wre cieie e 9,357 8,779 15,514 13,526 24, 871 22,305 89-7 
IRS BAAS aOR aCe e ac 9, 844 9,175 15,746 13, 673 25,590 22, 848 89-3 
VOSS tree Sire tebe ssa w otal 10,112 9,309 15, 837 13, 826 25,949 23,135 89-2 
HOGA ee ete. ieee eee Ae 11,090 9,516 17,084 14,54 28,174 24,057 85-4 


In addition to pupils in Indian schools there were 2,360 Indian children enrollec 
in elementary grades in provincial and private schools and 1,021 in secondary 
schools, making a total enrolment of Indians in educational classes of 31,555 
In the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, there were 1,621 Indians receiving secondary an¢ 
higher education. | 


oe? 
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Welfare.—During 1953, 21,306 Indian families received $3,846,650 in family 
allowances on behalf of 62,571 children. These payments contributed substantially 
to a better balanced diet and better clothing for Indian children. Approximately 
$3,000,000 is paid annually to Indians in the form of blind persons’ allowances, 
old age assistance and old age security payments. When necessary, the Government 
provides direct relief assistance to Indians in the form of food, fuel, clothing and 
household equipment. The Indian Affairs Branch also makes arrangements for 
private foster-home and institutional placement of children, juvenile delinquents, 
cripples, and unemployable and aged adults; assistance is also provided for un- 
married mothers and for the rehabilitation of disabled Indians. 


Increasing emphasis is being placed on the importance of the suitable placement 
of children requiring protection and upon the importance of preventive work in 
the field of juvenile delinquency. 


Policy and procedure regarding provision of special foods as a preventive 
measure against tuberculosis has been revised providing for substantial increases 
in the scale of rations allowed. Apart from the humanitarian aspect, the revised 
policy has as its aim a reduction in the number of new cases. A well-nourished body 
S$ not an easy victim of disease. 


Improvement in housing conditions has been achieved in recent years through 
she efforts of the Indians themselves, as a result of expenditures from appropriation 
4f Indian Band funds, and through Veterans’ Land Act benefits. Costs of house 
epairs during the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, amounted to approximately $221,890 
ind the value of new houses built on the various reserves was estimated at $880,168. 
Revolving Fund loans are available for the purchase of farm machinery, implements, 
sas and oil, fencing materials, seed grain, live stock and similar essentials, and also 
or payment of wages and repairs to buildings and vehicles. 


Fur Conservation.—During 1953 the fur-development program, undertaken 
co-operation with the various provinces, was continued. Beaver production in 
laskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario increased, approximately 173,000 pelts, 
vith an estimated value of $1,631,000, being taken. In addition, about 1,097,000 
auskrats having a value of $1,013,000 were trapped in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
ndian participation in the three provinces from the trapping of these fur-bearers 
7as valued at about $1,832,000. In the Province of Quebec, nine fur preserves 
vith a total area of approximately 150,000 sq. miles are set aside exclusively for 
ndian trappers under joint management by the Indian Affairs Branch and the 
Juebec Department of Fish and Game. Five reserves are in production and one 
1 partial production. During 1953, these areas produced over 13,000 beaver, 
‘hich brought more than $247,000 to the Indian trappers. 


: Hight full-time supervisors are employed across Canada to assist the Indians 
) derive the fullest possible benefits from hunting and trapping. 


| The Eskimos.*—The Eskimos are only a fragment of the total population of 
‘anada, numbering, according to the 1951 Census, only 9,607 persons. However, 
ley are part of the human resources of the country and as such are entitled to the 
enefits of Canadian citizenship and to assistance in adapting themselves to changing 
ynditions. They, together with the Indians, represent the original inhabitants of 
anada and their ingenuity and resourcefulness are illustrated by the fact that they 


4 Prepared in the Editorial and Information Division, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
esources, Ottawa. See also the special article ‘The Northland—Canada’s Challenge’, pp. 22-32. 
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have maintained their existence against a harsh unrelenting climate in a region 
where food, being almost entirely fish or animal, requires great skill to obtain and 
is most unpredictable in its availability. Advancing civilization has, however, 
brought many problems to Canada’s northernmost citizens, who have been literally 
translated from the Stone Age to the Atomic Age in a period of 40 to 50 years, and 
to these problems the Federal Government has been giving increasing attention. 


The Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources is responsible for the administration of Eskimo affairs, 
The Department of National Health and Welfare is responsible for health and 
medical services. Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments throughout the 
north undertake field duties for both Departments. In fact, the problems involved 
in looking after a sparse Eskimo population scattered over about 900,000 sq. miles 
of territory requires the continuous co-operation of all northern inhabitants— 
teachers, missionaries, traders, doctors, nurses, radio operators and weather- 
station personnel. Administrative contact is maintained by radio and through 
the Eastern Arctic Patrol which carries representatives of the Administration and 
other government departments on an annual inspection tour. Officers of the Ad- 
ministration also make periodic visits to Arctic posts by air. 


Family allowances are paid to Eskimos in kind from a list designed to sup: 
plement rather than to supplant the normal native diet. Eskimos also enjoy the 
full benefits of old age security and old age assistance payments and of allowance: 
for blind persons. 


Missions, assisted by Government grants, operate hospitals at Aklavik 
Chesterfield Inlet and Pangnirtung, and the Department of National Health anc 
Welfare has nursing stations at Coppermine, Fort Chimo, Coral Harbour, Por 
Harrison, Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour. Tuberculosis and other medica 
surveys are carried out from year to year and treatment, where necessary, 1 
provided either at the hospitals within the territory or at larger institutions outside 


An Arctic Division has been established by the Department of Norther 
Affairs and National Resources to study and deal expressly with Eskimo problems 
This Division has the benefit of the advice of a continuing advisory committe 
composed of representatives of organizations, government and private, concerne 
with the Eskimos. Efforts are being made to encourage self-sufficiency of the Eskim 
by better utilization of the existing resources of the country and the developmen 
of small local industries such as whaling, fishing, boat-building, manufacture ¢ 
clothing, eiderdown collecting and art handicrafts. Eskimos in over-populate 
or depleted areas are being encouraged and assisted to move to areas where game 
more plentiful or where employment may be found. A fund has been establishe 
from which loans may be made to assist Eskimos to carry out approved projec’ 
for the betterment of their economy. 


Since 1945 the Government has built eight schools primarily for Eskimo childre 
They are located at centres spread from the Mackenzie delta in the west to northel 
Quebec—Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Chesterfield Inlet, Coral Harbou 
Cape Dorset, Port Harrison and Fort Chimo. Missions, assisted by governmel 
grants, also operate schools in many Eskimo settlements as well as two industri 
homes, one at Chesterfield Inlet and the other at Pangnirtung, where aged al 
physically handicapped Eskimos are cared for. Considerable attention has be 
given in recent years to the study and conservation of the wildlife resources upt 
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which the Eskimo depends for his livelihood. Game preserves have been established 
where only natives may hunt and trap and encouragement is given to the observance 
of hunting practices designed to conserve the supply of game and fish. 


Section 17.—Statistics of World Population 


The figures in the following table are from the United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook 1953 and, except where otherwise indicated, are official mid-year 
estimates for 1952. Area figures include inland waters. 


27.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1952 


Continent and Country Area, Population || Continent and Country Area Population 
| sq. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
Africa Africa—concl. 
Self - governing Trust Territories— 
Territories— Cameroons (Br. Adm.) .. 34,080 1,400 
WEI Db so... aee dub. ccs. 386, 1011 21,425 || Cameroons (Fr. Adm.)... 169, 498 3, 1254 
i 47,877 1,000 || Ruanda - Urundi (Belg. 
NES Se eae 409, 267 15,0004 BAAN S84. os mel ok 20,916 4,070 
MERORIN 50. (eX 5% oa cs. 43,000 1,5105 || Somaliland (Ital. Adm.). 198,276 1, 280 
OER a eee 679, 360 1,1503 || Tanganyika (Br. Adm.).. 362,675 7,944 
Union of South Africa.... 472, 667 12,912 || Togoland (Br. Adm.).... 13,041 410 
Togoland (Fr. Adm.).... 21, 236 1,030 
| Non-self-governing Terri- 
_ _tories and Dependencies- Former Mandated Terri- 
' Belgium— tory (Un. of 8. Afr.)— 
Belgian Congo.......... 904,994 11,763 || South-West Africa........ 317,713 4243 
France— Condominium— 
| =. Sa are 9, ae Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.. 967, 453 8,766 
| French Equatorial Africa] 969,114 4,440 : Adioint 
French Somaliland...... 8,494 63. |International Administra- 
French West Africa..... 1,831,084 17,3636 || _tion— 138 ize 
Madagascar............. 227,738 4,3694 || Tangier.................. 
ECC ON ere roo. cals ccx ks 150, 888 8, 0547 
BUPMMION, 5. eke chee 969 270 
ay ee eae 60, 166 3, 600 
| Portugal— America, North 
/ SE ee ee 481, 352 4,168 : 
| Cape Verde Islands. .... 1,557 - 158 hes deewale a 
| ozambique..,......... 297, 732 , 846 px 
. Portuguese Guinea... 1.1) 13/948 RR homo nos ts Meters aie 4 
ee 8 Pe | Gaba. acweteess[ on, 44218 |, deme 
Spain— Dominican Republic..... 18, 816 2, 236 
| Moroccan Protectorate— El Salvador BOG Oc IIE Ame inne y aie 
| Northern Zone......... 7,589 1,013 || Guatemala.............. 10714 3900 
_ Southern Zone... 1... 10,0003 133 || Haiti.................... rie ae 
WeNorth African Posses- Honduras) ese fou sp ds ; ’ 
MONS................... 823 HAD) Mt PROKICO. F.C atte ewe els 760,375 26, Ley 
Spanish Guinea...) 17) 10, 831 202 | Nicaragua,.............. ae ee 
! : : Slee anaIM aint. tat ates |. le ; 
| Spanish West Africa..... 115, 396P 523.8 Feel SCH ee 3, 022/275 156, 9817.2 
United Kingdom— ’ : 
fameesutoland............. 11,715 583 ||Non-self-governing Terri- 
| Bechuanaland........... 274,981 292 tories and Dependencies— 
lobia... ............. 4,003 2853 || Denmark— 
Sold Coast............. 78,799 3,999 Greenland. S22. 253.44. 840, 00110 24 
oS 224, 952 5,760 
Mauritius and depend- France— 
SS CA ee ta 809 4984 Guadeloupe............. 687 27811 
ee fei yi. 339, 157 — Mo Martinique.............. 425 262 
orthern Rhodesia..... 290,309 ; Peps taval i ; } 93 5 
| Nyasaland.............. 48, 442 MAM 
og eg 1S eae 81 5 ve FA aes 
“Bier Leones <2." 1""") a7,at | 2,000 || Netherlands Ancilles,...| 360 | aaa 
_ Somaliland Protectorate 67,997 5003 ) ' 
_ Southern Rhodesia...... 150, 327 2,233 || United Kingdom— 
leweziland.............. 6,704 202: 4) sBermudat: Cee 228 >, 4... 21 383,12 
Ec 93,977 5, 262 British Honduras....... 8, 867 72 
Zanzibar and Pemba.... 1,020 2 British West Indies..... 12,498 2, 8408 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 163. 
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27.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1952—continued 


Continent and Country Area 
sq. miles 
America, North—concl. 
Non-self-governing ‘Terri- 
tories and Dependencies— 
concl. 
United States— 

INE nen po ouoonD eo Onn 586,378 
WanaleZoneaaacuiceesciae 553 
Puerto LICOnse sae a. cree 3,435 
Virgin Islands..........- 133 

America, South 
Self - governing Terri- 
tories— 
Argentina. :....2...cc0-8 1,084, 362 
Bolivian se cece ees 424,163 
IBY agile ote cor cre clits ers 3,288,050 
Ghileweet ee ee ees 286,397 
GColombiaw ccc cnas ce 439,520 
LEXCTEC nooo donoocuanece 106,178 
PATAEURYiaie eiaeierclel< sires 157,047 
Peru eh ont carierses sewer 506, 190 
UWTisusye nee eee 72,172 
Veneztelavenenseectce ce 352, 143 
Non-self-governing Terri- 
tories and Dependencies— 
France— 

French Guiana.......... 35,135 
Netherlands— 

Surinamaeiecrcieresatelcles 55,144 
United Kingdom— 

British Guiana.......... 82,997 

Falkland Islands........ 4,618 

Asia 
Self - governing Terri- 

tories— 

Afohanistalenre.. sik © ris 251, 0008 
Bahrain eee ccc store 231 
Bintan eieeemcisracwerechek 19,0003 
[Stiri weessine soae spaces oS 261,747 
@evylone. mice eee PA OR 
@ fina 16s ee ceelese tc cro cies 8,759,191 
Anciali eee sienna secre 1,269,597 
MGOCHINaAs eet ae east 72,356 
MNdONeSIA Te ee cc oe: 575, 894 

RTL eee ets cclate rede eke rose oie oes 629,345 
1 LEO eae eh ceca oF 168,114 
sracleereticcetesctes ser 8,108 
Tapanieneeeomes coin’ 142, 202 
Oration. eetnesisciercr core 37,264 
WKOLCS ee os cies os ees steis 85, 248 
await sc.ss.c tenets cere. 8,000 
ebanon Avec ee eee oe a ele 4,015 
Maldive Islands.......... 115 
Mongolian People’s Re- 

NO OSseooue So dso eoDeOR 626, 0003 
Muscat and Oman........ 82,008 
INGO Le pposuaneadnoconoos 54,054 
Pa kistanenieie reac sss 364, 363 
Philippines aeeacets eteleterciore= 115, 600 
Qalaresncia ete cterirsiies ti 
SadivArabisee wees ssc 617,762 
SYTIA chortle cee 70,014 
PPh anand. eet ess os sels 197,659 
TrucialiOmansesnceshisee 5,792 
Turkey (in Asia)”........ 287,118 
ViGTENG paacecouanoOaou Ge 75, 290 


Population 


’000 
Asia—concl. 
Non-self-governing ‘Terri- 
tories and Dependencies— 
France— 
French India............ 
1827.13 
587.13 Netherlands— 
2,2407-13] New Guinea.........--- 
247,13 
Portugal— 
Mia CaU nurs teloeavete sralece eesfons 
Portuguese India........ 
Portuguese Timor....... 
18,056 || United Kingdom— 
3,089 Aden Coloiiy. 2a.» > =I 
54,477 Aden Protectorate...... 
5,932 British Borneo........+. 
11,768 GY PLUSs ee peeeese ae 
3,350 Federation of Malaya... 
1,464 ELON NON aes eer oer 
8, 864 Singapore:.............% 
2,35314 
5,280!5 ||Former Mandated Terri- 
tory (U.K.)— 
Palestine*se. oe aecieot 
Military Government 
gg} (U.S.)— 
Bonin Islandsaes.....- =. 
Ryukyu Islands.......... 
2773 
of Europe 
Self - governing Terri- 
tories— 
(Albania suse ceeeiee a eee 
IANGCIEAS eee eee: er 
ANIStIAe eee eee ee 
12,0004 || Belgium................- 
11s Bulsarianeecsecee ec me 
3003 || Czechoslovakia.......... 
18, 859 Denmark2oe eet. cete ease 
7,941 Hinland’t i ieee ee 
463,5004 || France?’...............-- 
367,000 Germanyaeee ene ee 
30,5003 || Greece..............-e0e 
78,163 en gary ee ees errs 
19,559 Teelandeise Bee eee aes 
5,1008 || Ireland, Republic of..... 
1 GO7iu || ital yieo eee tere ett renee 
85,500 || Liechtenstein............ 
1,320! || Luxembourg.......-..... 
25 12019) Mona Com ae. otleteleeriia sir 
150 INetherlands seers scree 
1,320 INOTDWay ) ieee t nieces 
86:4 Poland] je assesses 
Portusal: gee aecee 
9002 si Roumanias. ces eee cl eis 
550 San Marinoteeie sen oe er 
70002 :3l| Spain creer eet 
75, 84220 | Sweden. ..:...2-----.<s.- 
20, 631 Switzerland eeen nee oie 
20 || Turkey (in Europe)”..... 
7,000 || United Kingdom?!....... 
3,38121 |] England and Wales...... 
19,193 Northern Ireland....... 
80 Scotland Senescence 
19, 30823} Vatican City...........-. 
4,500! ll Yugoslavia........s+.e0+ 


159,375 


193 


2303 


40 
1,291 


12, 50580 
125,065 
120,359 


99,182 


Population 


"000 


2918 


25 


953 
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27.—Areas and Populations of the 


Countries or Areas of the World, 1952—concluded 


| _ ° Stitt iach Lc 


Continent and Country Area, Population || Continent and Country Area, Population 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
Europe—concl. Oceania—concl. 
Non-self-governing Terri- Non-self-governing Terri- 
tories and Dependencies— tories and Dependencies-- 
Norway— concel. 
Svalbard and Jan Mayen United Kingdom— 
ola i ee 24,101 32 British Solomon Islands. 11,500 1028 
ijt Islands: 02.5. ...°, on 7,040 307 
United Kingdom— Gilbert and Ellice Is- 
Channel Islands......... 75 103 PAROS rr So lve ches 369 38 
SL 2 wa PSOE ICCHIN. o,f 2 25 
OE UE 221 56 OUSO Nn Ce 269 503 
Malta and Gozo......... 122 31512 
United States— 
iternational Administra- American Samoa........ 76 207,18 
tion— UATE eke een oe eee 206 757,13 
Trieste (Br.-U.S. Zone of BOWEN yr ee es I gy 6, 423 §227,13 
Free Territory)......... 86 296 
Trust Territories— 
: Nauru (Aust., N.Z. and 
Oceania Bre Aw) Ae ee a 8 3 
New Guinea (Aust. Adm.) 93 , 05030 1,100 
olf - governing Terri- Pacific Islands (U.S. 
tories— fC t i iSeries Res 661 57 
LES ee 2,974,471 8, 64933 || Western Samoa (N.Z. 
New Zealand.....:...... 108, 469 1,995 MRSA AES, Or 8 1,130 84 
on-self-governing Terri- Condominium— 
tories and Dependencies— New Hebrides (Anglo- 
\ustralia— French): 2), Geert. se. es 5,700 503 
Norfolk Island.......... 14 
| RS ere 90, 537 374 
‘rance— 
French Oceania......... 1,544 6320 Union of Soviet 
New Caledonia......... 7,202 654 Socialist Republics 
lew Zealand— Union of Soviet Socialist 
Cook Islands............ 100 15 Republics. 35). 5 SOs 8,598, 701 170, 46734 
ee 100 5 || Byelorussian S.S.R........ 80,155 6, 66835 
Merelau................ 4 2 Ukrainian S.S.R.......... 222,626 80, 96035 
1 Inhabited and cultivated area: 13,442 sq. miles. ? Eritrea became an autonomous state in 


eration with Ethiopia on Sept. 11, 1952. 


imate, 6 1950 estimate. 


946 Census. 


the area. 141949 estimate. 


neludes islands of Taiwan (Formosa) and Pescadores (total area 13,88 


951, 7,713,000). 


ie estimate. 2) 1951 Census. 


| lakes; population 21,983,000. 


7 De jure population. 
sent during dry season, unofficially estimated at 82,000. 
itinental United States for an extended period. 


12 Civilian population only. 


22 1952 estimates for all Turkey: area 296,185 sq. miles, excludin 


3 Unofficial estimate. 41951 estimate. 5 1937 


8 Total population, including nomads 
® Excludes civilian citizens outside 

D Area of ice-free portion: 131,931 sq. miles. 
13 Includes United States armed forces stationed 
16 Excludes tribal Indians estimated at 56,705 in 1950. 
5 sq. miles, estimated population 


17 Includes Hyderabad (area 82,165 sq. miles, population at 1951 Census 18,700,000) 
Kashmir-Jammu (area 92,777 sq. miles, 


st Jordan and excludes military personnel and their de 


estimated population in 1951, 4,410,000). 18 Includes 


pendants living on military installations. 
#1 Excludes nomads and semi-nomads estimated at 288,400 


g 3, 807 sq. miles of swamps 


23 1950 Census. 4 “Gaza Strip”, i.e., that part of Palestine 
jee dod in Israel or Jordan, currently under Egyptian administration. 


25 Fewer than 500 inhabi- 


76 Excludes the Faroe Islands (area 540 sq. miles, estimated de jure population 32,000). 


xcludes the Saar (area 991 sq. miles, es 


}.sq. miles) ceded by Italy in 1947, 


merchant seamen outside country at 1946 Census. 


timated de jure population 965,000) also small border areas 


*8 Includes allowances of 300,000 for armed forces and 6,000 


29 Less than 0-5 sq. mile. 30 Excludes 
nd water. 81 Excludes Channel Islands and Isle of Man, shown separately below. 32 Tn- 
ited only during winter season. Population, estimated at 1,164 in 1950, included in de jure population of 


“way. 33 Excludes full-blooded aborigines, estimated at 47,000 in 1944. 
Tes referring to 1939 territory. The population of territories annexed during 1939-40 


3,000,000 in 1940. 


) 
| 
| 
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34 1939. Census 
was estimated 


8° 1939 Census. Included in totals for Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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See 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 
Section 1.—Immi¢gration* 


A brief summary of the history of immigration is given in the 1948-49 Yee 
Book, pp. 172-173. The following special article gives a picture of Canada’s pos 
war achievements in the field of immigration. 


POST-WAR IMMIGRATION 


Canada is now well past the one-million mark in numbers of newcomers wh 
since the end of World War II, have chosen this country as their new place of perm: 
nent residence. As of June 30, 1954, the total number of immigrants entering sin 
Jan. 1, 1946, was 1,043,911. 


Historically, heavy immigration into Canada and periods of general progre 
in all fields of economic activity have often gone hand in hand. From 1900 
1913, for example, immigrants entered Canada at a yearly average rate of near 
200,000. During World War I, the yearly flow dropped to little more than 71,00 
The prosperity of the 1919-30 period saw immigration increase to an annual flow 
more than 123,000 but the depression of the 1930's resulted in drastic reducti 
to an average of approximately 16,000 annually. During World War II on 
slightly more than an annual average of 12,000 immigrants were received, but 
the post-war years of expansion the annual average climbed to 120,000—an avera 
monthly rate of 10,000 and a daily average of more than 329. _ 


Almost one-third of these newcomers arriving in the Jan. 1, 1946 to June ¢ 
1954 period were British immigrants from overseas countries. Those of. Engli 
origin numbered 207,325, Scottish 33,239, Irish 71,837 and Welsh 6,500, making 
total of 318,901. Immigrants from overseas of northern European origins total 
298,274, of whom 20,766 were French, 102,232 Netherlanders and 131,545 were 
Germanic and Austrian origin. Those from the United States numbered 74,8! 
Of the remaining 351,928, there were 103,317 of Italian origin, and 58,785 were 
Polish ethnic origin. 


* Revised in the Immigration Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Dep 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. ; 
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Among the immigrants were 165,697 displaced persons and refugees, whose 
move to Canada was dictated initially by the motive of finding a country in the 
free world in which they could start life afresh. The great majority of the 1,043,911, 
however, emigrated to Canada only after serious consideration of all the factors 
involved in leaving situations that offered a certain amount of security and in pitting 
their skills and energies to the building of a new life with a more rewarding future. 


Ontario drew by far the largest number of immigrants; on arrival, 542,542 
immigrants gave that Province as their intended destination. Quebec absorbed 
205,308 of the newcomers and British Columbia received the next largest group, 
92,124. Other provinces received the following numbers: Alberta, 82,052; Manitoba, 
53,020; Saskatchewan, 32,000; Nova Scotia, 20,577; New Brunswick, 11,644 ; Prince 
Edward Island, 2,332; and Newfoundland, 1,867. Four hundred and forty-five of 
the immigrants were bound for the Yukon or for the Northwest Territories. 


Males out-numbered females among the immigrants by approximately 83,000 
in the post-war flow—males numbered 563,300 and females 480,611. Most numerous 
among the adults were those in the age-group 30-39 who totalled 91,756, those in 
the 20-24 group numbered 87,707 and those in the 25-29 group 84,442. Children 
14 years of age and under numbered 115,077. 


Workers among the newcomers totalled 565,782 and with them came 478,129 
dependants including 217,471 wives and 247,675 children. The other dependants 
were mainly aged parents. 


| The largest individual group among the 1,043,911 immigrants were skilled 
workers who, by filling vacancies for which Canadians could not be found and training 
young native-born workers to perform more complex operations, have helped to 
maintain and to accelerate Canada’s industrial tempo. The approximate total of 
skilled workers was 142,000. About 128,000 immigrants went directly into jobs on 
Canadian farms and a high percentage of them have remained on the land. It is 
»xstimated that 10,000 have now succeeded in taking over Canadian farms either as 
putright owners or as tenants with agreements to purchase, which indicates the 
a accruing from the immigration of people with agricultural background. 

~ Some 35,000 immigrants were listed in the managerial and professional category 
ind this group included many of those who have succeeded in establishing business 
mdertakings fostered by the combination of skills brought with them from their 
tomelands and the will to succeed in this country. The sizes of these businesses, 
located in all parts of the country, range from an industry employing more than 
£000 workers to small-scale undertakings employing two or three to thirty or 
orty. 


The impact on the Canadian economy of 1,000,000 new Canadians has been 
Temendous, comparable to that which would result from the sudden addition to 
‘he country of a province with a population considerably larger than that of Alberta 
\s established by the 1951 Census. For example, during 1953 alone, immigrants 
srought with them to Canada an estimated $75,000,000, increasing to $415,000,000 


he total of capital imported directly through immigration since Jan. 1, 1946. 
| 


_ At the date of the 1951 Census, 62,160 households had been established 
‘hroughout Canada by post-war immigrant arrivals; 24,000 of these households 
vere in homes owned by the newcomers and 7,000 of them were mortgage-free. Of 
he household units, 43,000 had either gas or electric ranges, 32,000 were equipped 
vith power washing machines, and 52,000 had radios. Mechanical refrigeration 


: 
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- served 26,000 households, and 18,000 units operated electric vacuum cleaners. One 
out of every three householders owned an automobile. Estimates of food costs in 
Canada on the basis of urban food expenditure sample surveys, indicate that the 
average food expenditure per person, weekly, is about $6.70. Thus the 1,000,000 new 
consumers spend approximately $6,700,000 each week or $350,000,000 annually 
for food alone. Consider also the purchase of clothing, furniture, farm machinery 
and other products on the Canadian market by 1,000,000 immigrants, and some 
conception of the magnitude of their tangible contribution to domestic trade and 
industry may be obtained. 


Immigrants have also made rich contributions to Canada’s musical and artistic 
life. They are to be found in responsible positions in hospitals and laboratories, 
adding their skill and knowledge to the processes of healing. In Canadian universities 
and schools, immigrant students are gaining their share of scholarships and prizes 
for academic merit. These contributions cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents; their full value will be recognized more by future generations than they 
are by Canadians of the present day. 


Immigration Policy and Operation.—The post-war immigrants were brought 
to Canada through a flexible immigration policy administered for the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Immigration Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. The regulations established by authority of the recently revised Immigration 
Act give right of entry only to British subjects, United States citizens, and citizens 
of France provided they are of good health and character and have sufficient means 
to maintain themselves until they are established in this country. All others, with 
the exception of Asians, whose admission is covered by established procedures, are 
admissible if they are found to be suitable and desirable. Suitability and desirability 
are established in part by social, economic and labour conditions in this country. 
Prospective immigrants should be of a type that will become readily integrated into 
the community and that will be able to assume the duties and responsibilities of 
Canadian citizenship within a reasonable time after admission. 


To implement these regulations, the Immigration Branch maintains examining 
officers at 20 overseas posts: at London, Liverpool, Glasgow and Belfast in the 
United Kingdom; at Dublin, Republic of Ireland; and at Paris, Brussels, Berne, 
The Hague, Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsinki, Hanover, Karlsruhe, Ling, 
Rome, Athens, New Delhi and Hong Kong. Personnel at these posts are continually 
advised of economic conditions and settlement possibilities in Canada and, through 
a system of rotation and training, are returned to Canada from time to time fo 
cross-country tours which enable them to keep up with developments. Specially 
trained officers are directly engaged in placement and settlement work in Canada, 
and close liaison is maintained between overseas posts and the various immigration 
offices in Canada. There are 344 ports of entry on both coasts and along the Inter: 
national Boundary to handle the immigration movement and, in addition, the heavy 
tourist traffic. 


Subsection 1.—Immigration Policy and Administration 


The subject of immigration policy and the administration thereof is dealt witl 
briefly in the special article above. 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 


Subsection 2._Immigration Statistics 
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Table 1 presents statistics of immigration to Canada from 1909 to 1953. Analyses 


showing country of last permanent residence, sex, age, marital status, birthplace, 
‘origin, nationality, destination and occupation for recent years are given in Tables 


2 to 8. 


| Nore.—Fig 
edition, p. 175. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1909-53 


ures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1908 in the 1948-49 


—OOOOOODOFODDFD0oOoOoaomwmnaoO7TyoaSS 


Year 


— | Oe | 


Arrivals Year | Arrivals 
No. No. 
173,694 || 1918..... 41,845 || 1997 
286,839 |] 1919... 107,698 || 1928 
331,288 | 1920..... 138,824 || 1929 
375,756 || 1921..... 91,728 || 1930 
400,870 || 1922..... 64,224 || 1931 
150,484 || 1993... 133,729 || 1932 
36,665 || 1924..... 124,164 || 1933 
55,914 || 1995..... 84,907 || 1934 
72,910 || 1926..... 135,982 || 1935 


Year 


Arrivals 


.»-| 158,886 
---| 166,788 
..-| 164,993 
..-| 104,806 
Lane (275530 
mein 120,50! 
spreliee 148382 
wena 2L25476 
Sool amily 


Year | Arrivals Year | Arrivals 
No. No. 
1986..... 11,643 || 1945..... 22.722 
10S 7032.5 15,101 || 1946..... 71,719 
LS panes 17,244 | 1947..... 64,127 
1939... 16,994 || 1948..... 125,414 
1940775. 11,324 || 1949..... 95,217 
LOS eee, 9,329 | 1950..... 73,912 
19425... 7,576 || 1951..... 194,391 
UE oe 8,504 | 1952..... 164, 498 
1944... 12,801 || 1953..... 168, 868 


IMMIGRANT ADMISSIONS BY COUNTRY 
OF LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
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2._Immigrant Admissions, by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1949-53 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1946-48 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 148, and figures in less detail 
for 1939-45 in the 1950 edition, p. 186.. 


Country 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
ie | No. No. No. No. No. 
British Isles— 
Maclandugy hapasansiwe sate ane ae 14,414 9,077 217155 31,776 31,929 
Northernumeland sacs. hae ceinees imi ee cet 1,058 626 1,154 2,671 4,255 
Scotla nc See sae saute ersct ears ae ear siakele. «ates feneloraret 4,926 2,802 8, 885 10,025 9, 683 
Wie leg crete et eee coco eae wicte cert cnes 339 164 365 588 707 
Other, Commonwealth cea. oo. ese ccc oes ele airais 2,301 2,211 3,494 3,473 4,238 
Motalsn Common wealth enemas ser 23,038 14, 880 35,053 48, 533 50, 812 
Republic of Treland ; 355-2556. sa sth vee 50s tee 927 452 640 947 2,121 
Continental Europe— 
@zechoslovialkiaismeaee eles hicaenctten tive anlar 2,815 1,698 3,385 514 27 
IAN CORI ce cies cohecere t erarensearstole aie. esters alsa, ei 07) amos 1,163 1,399 8,279 5,395 4,045 
Germanyecses erase coir cto siete eaie > deka tetare cians ras 2,941 3,815 29,196 25.716 34, 193 
IDSA Gk aNeme ReN Oman Senos ccopadur> pb rn ammemar 7,728 8,993 23,426 20, 651 23,704 
INetherlands¥aaeccee see stants casraione Wreasionae bie 6, 828 7,169 19, 266 21,068 20,341 
POLAT BEA a peters aces acetate Same a Sas ere vevatile Rie & 0s 26,091 9,747 14, 245 3,398 136 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republies!........... 9,578 5, 467 10, 155 1,969 69 
Other HMuropean countries, 26. s..8- 6c stein > 10,593 9,626 37,430 19, 253 17,750 
Wnited Statestnmcnccte ce ccm ere create ele cele 7,756 7,821 Apa 9,333 9,407 
Othericountriess seer aces so teccite tener stens 1,759 2,845 5,561 7,761 6, 263 
Totals, All Countries..................... 95,217 73,912 | 194,391 | 164,498 168, 868 
1In both Europe and Asia; includes Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 2 Includes U.S.A. citizens on 


permit but applying for permanent residence. 


_ Sex, Age and Marital Status.—Of the total immigrants 18 years of age or 
over entering Canada in 1953, 55 p.c. were males. Before 1931, adult male immi- 
grants normally exceeded females in number, but from 1931 to 1946 female immi- 
grants out-numbered male immigrants almost consistently, particularly in 1945 and 
1946 when the wives of Canadian service men were coming in. From 1947 to 1950 
adult males again exceeded females by from 10 to 27 p.c., in 1951 by 80 p.c., in 1952 
by 24 p.c. and in 1953 by 21 p.c. 

Throughout the years the sex distribution of immigrants under 18 years of age 
has been fairly even. In 1953, of the 44,174 persons in this class, 38,321 were under 
15 years of age. 

Of the total male immigrants in 1953, 39 p.c. were married and 60 p.c. single, 
the remainder being widowed or divorced; the percentages for married and single 
female immigrants were 45 and 50, respectively. 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and 
Children, 1944-53 


Norre.—Figures for 1930-43 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 183. 


Under 18 Years 
Yeas gaute | Aaute |__Under 18 Yee _| oa 
Males Females 
No No No. No No 
OE Re ea aera PRE os oi one His a een, AE Ad Poe Pa 2,391 6,253 2,103 2,054 12,801 
1945 hr, ater aes a eerie sehen nator eee 4,259 11,620 3,442 3,401 22,722 
ANY Tana i ane DA ao Re GR ee oe Garant 9,934 40,818 10,549 10, 418 74,719 
194 Tee eee ee Te 27, 281 24,787 6,154 5,905 64,127 
194 Ge 4b tn eet cere eee eaete 52,986 45,191 14,104 1eetss 125,414 
VO4Q eet i a erie een ca Src oh ie trae 39,044 32, 957 12,118 11,098 95,217 
1050S cee Oh oe epee eres ee Nene mere aes 30,700 Dari 10, 287 8,753 73,912 
LOS 15 Se ee ee ees eg, Una Bo 95,818 53, 239 24,348 20,986 194,391 
O52 oak FR Clee like <->. o Sona eee 66,083 53,443 23,766 21,206 164, 498 


HOGS, 8 Rn ae ares Onan Ota 4 teem atie On) Oar 68, 269 56, 425 23,153 21,021 168, 868 
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4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Group, 1952 and 1953 


Males Females 
es cs 
Single |Married| 4% 1 | |Di ,| Total || Single [Married onda beebecka cata 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
1952 

0-14 years...... 20,743 — — = 20,748 |) 18,911 1 = _ 18,912 
ne aed ae 6,093 41 — a 6,134 || 3,981 456 1 1 4,439 
Bee ees 11,584 1,745 5 9 | 13,343 |} 5,172 | 5,065 11 33 10, 281 
25-29 ets is. 8,811 | 7,414 25 71 | 16,321 | 3,608 | 9,159 59 138 | 12,964 
5 ae 4,542 | 14,175 78 234 | 19,029 || 2,261 | 11,786 298 372 | 14,717 
Bt se 1,105 | 8,445 132 179 | 9,861 818 | 6,034 536 341 7,729 
Ls Relea a ie 221 ; 2,696 149 40) [sees Wl ls 265 | 2,159 876 174 3,474 
60 years or over.. 82 925 269 26 1,302 167 625 1,293 48 2,133 


53,181 | 35,441 658 569 | 89,849 | 35,183 | 35,285 | 3,074 | 1,107 | 74,649 


1953 . 

0-14 years...... 19,901 _ ans = 19,901 || 18,419 1 saa — 18, 420 
| rere 7,293 60 1 — 7,354 || 5,030 628 = = 5, 658 
a 13,907 | 2,342 6 11 | 16,266 || 6,757 | 5,731 11 45 | 12,544 
a 8,668 | 7,775 20 95 | 16,558 | 4,190 | 8,561 43 183 | 12,977 
Mt eke 4,102 | 14,011 62 317 | 18,492 | 2,632 | 11,507 275 422 | 14,836 

BS aaa 838 7,787 103 222 | 8,950 827 | 5,844 486 362 7,519 
Nei 201 | 2,387 81 71 | 2,740 254 | 2,111 833 160 3,358 
60 years or over.. 46 863 237 15 | 1,161 142 626 | 1,313 53 2,134 

Totals, 1953...) 54,956 | 35,225 510 731 | 91,422 || 38,251 | 35,009 | 2,961 | 1,225 77, 446 


a ee a ees 


Birthplace.—British-born immigrants to Canada in 1953 numbered 47,662 
and made up 28 p.c. of the total immigration ; the increase over 1952 amounted to 
6 p.c. Immigrants born in Continental Europe totalled 106,387, constituting an 
increase of 1 p.c. over the previous year. They accounted for 63 p.c. of the total 
immigration compared with 64 p.c. in 1952. Of the 106,387, 25-2 p.c. were born in 
Germany, 22-6 p.c. in Italy and 18-7 p.c. in The Netherlands. The number of 
United States-born immigrants in 1953 was slightly lower than in 1952, accounting 
for 4-4 p.c. of the total as compared with 4-6 p.c. in the previous year. 
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5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1951-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1942-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1948-49 edition. 


Country of Birth 1951 1952 1953 Country of Birth 1951 1952 1953 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Continent of Asia— 

British Isles— Chinaticnccte eee tee 2,967 | 2,510 2,045 
PENeIANd <o pusec sce canes 18,723 | 26,221 | 26,943 Tstaels xs. oleae canes _— 539 345 
Northern Ireland...... 1,302 | 2,826] 4,438 VAP AN acrncitebare whey betcha: sxeeehs 19 34 69 
Scotlancdenscnieies scr ser 9,199 | 10,611 | 10,101 Q@ther® cece pecan ces 714 539 545 
Wialesodusee cas cbiettlee: 635 1,049 978 2 
Wesser isles ssnicce crea: 99 137 158 |Continent of Europe— 

UStrids. Seer tee castes 4,091 | 3,112 4,168 

Other Commonwealth— IBY Rat Na shod oo Sc 4,235 1,941 1,689 
Africa (British)........ 196 330 702 || Czechoslovakia......... 4,401 1,893 1,594 
Auistrallaseiemecaee er 462 667 | 1,002 || Denmark............... — 2,030 1,531 
Ganadar ee aes see 719 795 G86 i) inland. ey errociecrerters — 2,276 1,207 
ANGiavee te ee eae eee 369 468 R395) IH PAnCGn anole ntas ome da 7,198 | 4,505 3, 292 
New Zealand.......... 199 227 311 Germany. seats teelscrctes 24,257 | 20,423 | 26,788 
West Indies (British)... 584 673 S45) |) Greece’: .. eke ot erates 2,758 |. 1,542 1,947 
theres eae ee: 1,754 938 O65) ELuneary.. see cir rte 5,099 | 1,999 1,737 

Ttaliv Ae: sto ele ote octere 23,806 | 20,930 | 24,059 

Republic of Ireland..... 938 | 1,516} 2,805 |) Latvia.............+.6. 2,679 | 1,545 705 . 

: Tithuania.e.e eek 4: Ve Ae Lolo 898 402 
Continent of Africa INetherlandsiaesictleteiers 18,781 | 20,850 | 19,933 
(other than British).... 234 287 304 INO Wane ct tetdocteie tee 925 |} 1,193 922 
Poland c2tee tote cccstete 17,907 | 8,839 6,040 
Continent of North Roumania.. neers ae rors 2,930 | 2,057 2,084 

America— Switzerland. s..--.-sls- Shy 1,518 1,024 
Central America....... 20 Bi 34 Union of Soviet Socialist 
MOXiCO.) f. actece ee: 38 121 131 Republicstyn cee 4,489 | 2,769 1,531 
United States.......... 5,982 | 7,603 | 7,388 || Yugoslavia............. 5,651 | 3,106 3,543 
Other ae etc ae 98 109 SOU OC) Theres eee ae eo eeton ae ser 16,417 | 2,106 2,191 

Continent of South —__—_—_ | ———_ 
America: ks.cestecots sc 350 501 633 Grand Totals...... 194,3912| 164,4983| 168,868! | 
2 | ee ee 
1In both Europe and Asia. 2 Includes 8 born at sea and 302 others not stated. 3 Includes 
4 born at sea and 230 others not stated. 4 Includes 8 born at sea and 430 not stated. 


Origin.—Of the 51,962 immigrants of British stock entering Canada in 1953, 
59-7 p.c. were English, 21-8 p.c. Scottish, 16-7 p.c. Irish and 1-8 p.c. Welsh. Immi- 
grants of Continental European stocks, who together numbered 114,075 and ac- 
counted for 67-6 p.c. of the total, were 31-8 p.c. German, 21-5 p.c. Italian, 18-2 
p.c. Netherlanders, 3-8 p.c. Jewish, 3-4 p.c. French, 3-1 p.c. Austrian and 2-9 p.c. 
Polish. 

6.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1951-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1939 edition. 


rip) ee ee eee ees eee 


Origin 1951 1952 1953 Origin 1951 1952 1953 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— ' 
lOWYa TAO Be deo ase vedc 21,348 | 29,341 | 31,018 con. 
Trishteser soon se nies 3,373 | 5,901 | 8,669} German.........+.+-+- 33, 2342] 29,3442] 36, 241 » 
Scottisleiiec cmceae «srs 10,002 | 11,693 | 11,317 @Greek-5.cu. series Resatereis 2,918 1,750 2,112 
Welsh orcs. nemnseces 638 937 O58) sataliane...r. seen eee 24,532 | 21,554 | 24,547 
——_—_ |———_ Jewish. ocaitetmenes 7,167 | 5,682 | 4,300) 
Totals, British...... 35,361 | 47,872 | 51,962 || Lettish..............-. 2,846 | 1,462 595 | 
——_—_— Taithuanianies ceeds c 1351 786 299 
Magyar «oe ieee: 4,421 1,514 919 
Continental European— Maltesenc.. 0 eerie 1,604 694 749 
Alibandanee ce ones. <3 56 20 14 || Netherlander=. <-...-- 19,405 | 21,515 | 20,782 
INUETESERIT, 5 ago so eomcae.< 1 1 SG Lully eolsiiermeet access itiere 13,078 | 5,638 | 3,308 
BOIIAN nt eck te es oe: 2,655 | 1,375 | 1,453 || Portuguese............. 166 262 568 
Bulgarian: 4.0: <-f 362 114 55, | “Roumanian. oy. ce. cst ¢ 1,000 401 289 
GANG ty -teceg san Gem ier 3,199 | 1,009 G03)|| “Russianley, once cs or 2,305 | 1,109 527 
Estonian) piensa 4,599 948 459 Scandinavian— 
innishemeee cr ee 4,158} 2,308 | 1,252 Danish eh e2eecen we 4,663 | 2,140] 1, 


Mrench wae ecieceeeice 6,949 5,000 3, 830 Tcelandic. aces. criss 23 45 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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a a 
| 6.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1951-538—concluded 

a 


Origin 1951 1952 1953 Origin 1951 1952 1953 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Continental European— Other—concluded 
concl. Chinese as. ase... ke 2,708 | 2,320 1,936 
Scandinavian—concl. East Indian............ OO ie 172 140 
Norwegian. >...666.¢. 1,036] 1,371 1,097} Indian (American)...... 26 20 14 
| BWECISM, ch. see. od. 949 686 612 Japaneses... 22.5 2...0 04 3 7 49 
Wmepanish’,.. kos. 701 356 FOAM Mexi0an ooo o6cisie soe cee 17 12 7 
EE ae a ag 1,096} 1,314 Oo) HIN ORT Oca iee cae a 165 163 264 
SORTAINIANs: 2... .0..n5. 6,949 | 2,859 DOE eersianin seer ene 7 11 20 
mugoslavic®............ 4,175 | 2,205 2 OPIN Syristh< coe... ete... ct 229 242 227 
See eur eistie ho 19 19 36 
Totals, Continental Not stated cris ois chickens 22 49 46 
European.......... 155,597 | 113,461 | 114,075 ——_—_|}—— |——__—_ 
| ————_ Totals, Other........ 3,433 | 3,165 25831 
Other— ————_—— | —_____ 
TDC 9 a 52 73 18 Grand Totals...... 194,391 | 164,498 | 168,868 
mEMenian...-.......... 86 77 74 
1 Included with German. 2 Includes Austrian. 


[ na : : 8 Includes a small number of minor groups. 
* Reported as ‘‘ Swiss” origin but evidently one of the constituent races such as German, French, Italian, ete, 


I Nationality.—The nationalities of immigrants entering Canada during the 
years 1951, 1952 and 1953 are shown in Table 7. 


| 7.—Nationalities of Immigrant Arrivals, 1951-53 


 Nore.—Figures for 1930-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1936 edition. 


Nationality 1951 1952 1953 Nationality 1951 1952 1953 

| No. No. No. No. No. 
African (not British)..... 42 63 53 || Lithuanian 727 251 
Mpeanian............. oer 58 17 LGcieMexican:..es. erase... 30 58 67 
Argentinian.............. 20 57 108 |} Netherlander 21,182 | 20,506 
Mempenian,............... 7 3 || Norwegian 1,202 908 
| ae eee 3,628 | 2,867 | 4,224 || Paraguayan ae 33 14 
belzian Brice SRS SONS os lod 3,086 | 1,477 | 1,540 |) Persian.......... 15 17 
i@gemilian..............5. 27 28 LOTTE CPUVIRI Dodo docek cade: 3) 3 4 
i 2h ea 34,790 | 45,685 | 49,036 || Polish................... 7,709 2,870 
WBTIAN «Se oe cece = 395 120 50 || Portuguese 42 82 247 
Ventral American........ 16 20 20 || Roumanian 1,127 656 
i ee 9 11 Pia adsane Mpeg et oe 1,437 495 
MO ecko oo ccs 2,689 | 2,269 | 1,897 panish American, n.e.s,. 46 48 
Jzechoslovakian......... 3,905 | 1,180 AGG MAING re ah 152 138 
| phe a ne 4,666 2,040 F030 W Swedish diinss ches... 511 494 
Mmedorien, ............. 3 8 WISS soon Nemes el ae 1,515 1,007 
RI Sh cde le a 4,748 883 Sooad OYrian Te 252 202 
| an 3,949) | 2,272 |;. 1,220 f Turkish................. 56 33 
ene 6,811 | 4,511 | 3,368 || Ukrainian............... 557 310 
| “Row a ae 25,813 | 24,410 | 33,337 || United States 8,638 8,395 
i hE eet 2,802 | 1,619 | 2,012 || Uruguayan 2 
Marian...:........... 5,210 | 1,542 809 || Venezuelan 9 38 35 
Cec oc ek AWE 33 52 || West Indian (not British) 48 40 py 
trish Republican,........ 669 | 1,138 | 2,401 || Yugoslavic.............. 5,573 | 2,880 2,549 
Sraeli...., Ream is eeiare sees 333 1,385 aOle np Other! 2820 950 ies 183 309 315 
EE oo oc vi ovieane cro 23,432 | 20,851 | 24,146 ———__—__|—_—_ 
MMEISOh ores occ es cok 4 4 48 otale: 4.9 S88 194,391 | 164,498 | 168,868 
ls, nos nsec cece 2,830 1,433 521 


_ Intended Destination and Occupation.—Experience has shown that not 
ll immigrants reach the province of intended destination or follow intended occu- 
ation. Table 8 gives intended destination and occupation as stated by the immi- 
rants entering Canada in 1953. Of the total immigrants, 43 p.c. were dependent 
fives and children, 10 p.c. were classed as farm workers, 16 p.c. as manufacturing, 
nechanical and construction workers, 6 p.c. as general labourers and 5 p.c. 
rere in the professional class. 


Of the total female immigrants, aside from dependent wives and children who 
ccounted for 66 p.c., domestic servants comprised the largest part of the service 
ccupational class which was. followed by the clerical and professional classes. 
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Deportations.—The Immigration Act provides for the deportation of persons 
seeking admission who are unable to comply with existing requirements. Provision 
is also made under the Act for the deportation of persons in Canada who become 
undesirable. 


9.—Admissions Refused and Deportations, by Cause and Nationality, 1951-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1903-39 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books; those for 
1940-49 are given in the 1951 edition, p. 150; those for 1950 in the 1954 edition, p. 166. 


Foo ee 
Cause and Nationality Cause and Nationality was 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. 
From Overseas— CAUSE 
CAUSE Mental and medical............ 40 54 85 
' Mental and medical............ 15 36 30° Public charges... oe. anise 14 23 14 
Oval WR hoe aoe caer eceonon se OO ee ste Shot M hab conver MZ Brin Saeco noonadoes 85 | 102 12) 
ere Misrepresentation and stealth..| 286 | 330 309 
Other causeg: fi. s oc ae aa cater « 36 70 66 
Accompanying deported persons} — 1 il 
NATIONALITY =a 
BSI IS I Tc grates wees eta s «oo 103 | 134 | 188 NATIONALITY 
OUTS Sen &. Sasha eee 3 18471" 380) S04} British. +7 (£225... c<enatemaearar 190 | 215 237 
Totals from Overseas..... 284 iecin ~ 437 || United States.............006- 70 82 92 
From United States.......... 4,829 | 3,600 | 2,013 || Other...............0--2200+ 201 | 283] 27 
Grand Totals, Refusals.....| 5,113 | 4,114 | 2,450|| Grand Totals, Deportations| 461 | 580 606 


1 Includes deserting seamen deported. 


Returning Canadians.—The numbers of Canadians who returned to Canada 
during the years 1947 to 1953 after having resided in the United States were as 
follows: 1947, 8,970; 1948, 5,678; 1949, 4,050; 1950, 3,518; 1951, 3,635; 1952, 4,707; 
and 1953, 4,606. 


Section 2.—Emi¢gration 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
both present and past immigration activities. The movement to the United States 
of native-born Canadians as well as of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada 
attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The figures of Table 10, 
showing the numbers of persons entering the United States from Canada during 
the years 1944-53, were obtained from the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of Justice. No Canadian statistics on emigration 
are available. 
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10.—Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1944-53 


Immigrant | U.S. Citizens Persons 
Year Aliens from Returning Deported Total 
Canada from Canada | from Canada 
No. No. No. No. 

I ie ct vce ie ais a) eecss ch eae 9,821 4,743 69 14, 633 
MPN fel, folie eto Mole Wa vids Ate 8 11,079 5,138 188 16, 405 
| Sih By IIR a A ies nee ee Mara a 20, 434 6,769 414 27,617 
Mes hil? «01 Spee de ects OA ned ad od 23, 467 5,003 589 29,059 
. ° . . 56455 Relate eee 24,788 4,946 512 30, 246 
(esi aneurin a Ne 25, 156 5,787 425 31,368 
Rye 2 sete ons ligt teloumetce bea 21, 885 3, 859 476 26, 220 
MISS het eitas he clo de pe stine. FAeS SS As 25, 880 4,303 315 30, 498 
Ese obs cake Biv othe Scie en Sadbiwees 33,354 4,012 343 37,709 
Mee eet etre ees fel. 36, 283 2,846 351 39, 480 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


. PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


An outline of early naturalization procedure and events leading to the passing 
of the Canadian Citizenship Act is given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force cn Jan, 1, 1947, its purpose 
being to give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and to provide an underlying 
community of status for all the people of Canada, helping to bind them together as 
Canadians. Since Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian citizenship has 
been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. The 
provisions of the Act with the changes occasioned by the 1953 amendments are 
outlined in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens.—The Act defines the status of natural- 
born Canadians before and after the coming into force of the Act, including persons 
born in and outside of Canada and those born on a Canadian ship or aircraft. A 
person born outside of Canada out of wedlock is a Canadian citizen if his mother ; 
was born in Canada, or on a Canadian ship or aircraft, or was'a British subject with 
Canadian domicile, and had not become an alien. A person born outside of Canada 
of a Canadian parent before Jan. 1, 1947, is not a Canadian citizen unless, at the 
commencement of the Act, he had been admitted to Canada for permanent resi- 
dence, or was a minor. If he were born on or after Jan. 1 , 1947, he is not a Canadian 
itizen unless, within a two-year period following his birth, or within such extended 
veriod as may be authorized in special cases by the Minister of Citizenship and 
(mmigration, his birth is registered with an official Canadian representative abroad, 
or with the Minister. In addition, a person who is a Canadian citizen born abroad 
eases to be a Canadian citizen upon the date of the expiration of three years after 
the day on which he attains the age of 21 years, unless he has his place of domicile 
n Canada on such date or has, before such date and after attaining the age of 21 
ears, filed, in accordance with the regulations, a declaration of retention of Canadian 
‘itizenship. A Canadian citizen, whether he is abroad or at home, may obtain a 
ertificate of proof of his Canadian citizenship upon payment of a fee of $1. 


* Prepared in the Canadian Citizenship Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, 
Jepartment of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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British Subjects, Commonwealth Citizens, Citizens of the Republic of 
Ireland and Canadian Citizens.—The Citizenship Act states that a Canadian 
citizen is a British subject. Before the passage of the Act, he could not, officially, 
describe himself as a Canadian citizen because the official designation for a Common- 
wealth citizen was British Subject. Now, he may officially call himself a Canadian. 
The authority for this procedure is found in Sect. 3 of the Act, which reads:— 


‘“‘Where a person is required to state or declare his national status, any person who is 
a Canadian citizen under this Act shall state or declare himself to be a Canadian citizen 
and his statement or declaration to that effect shall be a good and sufficient compliance 
with such requirement.” 


Non-Canadian British subjects continue to have the right to vote in federal, 
provincial and municipal elections, but they are not Canadian citizens until they 
have lived five years in Canada. Those who had that residence (Canadian domicile) 
on Jan. 1, 1947, are Canadian citizens, and those who attain it after that date must 
apply for certificates of citizenship before being granted the status of Canadian 
citizens. Citizens of the Republic of Ireland, who are not British subjects, have the 
same rights, in Canada, as a British subject. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Under the Act, persons’ 
naturalized in Canada before Jan. 1, 1947, and British subjects who had Canadian 
domicile at the commencement of the Act are Canadian citizens. The Act also 
defines the status as Canadian citizens of women and children, other than natural- 
born, and the manner in which they would have acquired Canadian citizenship, 


Reinstatement of Persons of Canadian Origin Naturalized Outside of 
Canada.—By the amendment of July 20, 1950, the Minister may, in his discretion, 
grant a certificate of citizenship to a person who was a natural-born Canadian, or 
who was a British subject of Canadian origin, and who lost such status by natural- 
ization outside of Canada or for any reason other than marriage. The qualifications 
include continuous residence in Canada for a period of one year immediately pre- 
ceding the date of the application as well as certain other requirements. 


Status and Procedure of Non-Canadians to Canadian Citizenship.— 
Any person who is not a Canadian citizen or is not otherwise a British subject may 
file his application for citizenship with the court of the county or district in which 
he resides if he has met the following requirements:— 


(1) He must have acquired Canadian domicile as defined in the Immigration Act, 
which states in part, ‘‘Canadian domicile is required for the purposes of this Act 
by a person having his place of domicile for at least five years in Canada after having 
been landed in Canada’. There are three important exceptions to the requirements 
of Canadian domicile [Sect. 10 (1) (c) of the Canadian Citizenship Act]:. (a) undei 
certain circumstances, a person who has served outside of Canada in the Canadiat 
Armed Forces; (b) the wife of a Canadian citizen, provided she has been legally 
admitted to Canada for permanent residence; and (c) a person who had a place 0: 
domicile in Canada for 20 years immediately before the first of January 1947 anc 
was not under an order of deportation on that date. 

(2) He must have lived in Canada for at least a year immediately before the date 0 
his application. 

(3) He must be of good character. 

(4) He must have an adequate knowledge of the English or French language. Ther 
is one exception to this requirement: a person who has lived in Canada for 20 year 
or more is not required to have a knowledge of either language. 

(5) He must have an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of Cana 
dian citizenship. 

(6) He must intend to make his permanent home in Canada. 

(7) He must be at least 21 years old or the spouse of and reside in Canada with 
Canadian citizen. 
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The filing of a Declaration of Intention is no longer a requirement under the 
Act. If, however, a person, who has been legally landed, wishes to file such a Declar- 
ation he may do so, using the prescribed form. The Declaration may be filed with 
the clerk of the court of the county or district where the declarant lives ; with a 
citizenship officer, or with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, Ottawa. There 
are no restrictions with respect to age. 


When the judge has given his decision, the papers and the decision are forwarded 
to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration who may, in his discretion, grant a 
certificate of citizenship. When a certificate is granted, it is forwarded to the clerk 
of the court, who then notifies the applicant to appear in court for the purpose of 
taking the Oath of Allegiance and Declaration of Renunciation of Foreign Allegiance 
and receiving his certificate of citizenship. 


If the application is rejected by the court or by the Minister, the applicant must 
wait two years before filing a new application. 


Status of Married Women.—A Canadian woman does not lose Canadian 
citizenship upon marriage to an alien, and a non-Canadian woman does not become 
a Canadian citizen upon marriage to a Canadian citizen. In the former case, she 
may file with the Minister a Declaration of Renunciation of Canadian Citizenship 
if she has acquired her husband’s nationality, and she thereupon ceases to be a 
Canadian citizen. In the latter case, a non-Canadian woman must apply to the 
court for a certificate of citizenship. If she is a citizen of another Commonwealth 
country, she may apply direct to the Minister. The one concession as to qualifica- 
tions is a residence of only one year in Canada. 


A woman of Canadian origin who ceased to be a British subject by reason only 
of her marriage to an alien prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may regain her status and be granted 
a certificate of citizenship upon application direct to the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. She need not be a resident of Canada and no special qualifica- 
tions are required. 


Status of Minors, Foundlings, Posthumous Births, etc.—The Minister 
may, in his discretion, grant a certificate of citizenship to a minor child of a person 
who is a Canadian citizen, other than a natural-born Canadian citizen, on the appli- 
cation of the said person, provided he or she is the responsible parent of the child 
and further provided that the child has been lawfully admitted to Canada for 
permanent residence and, if 14 years of age or more, has an adequate knowledge 
of the English or the French language. 


The Minister may also grant a certificate to a minor in any special case whether 
or not the conditions required by the Act have been complied with. Every foundling, 
who is or was first found as a deserted infant in Canada, shall, until the contrary is 
proved, be deemed to have been born in Canada. Where a child is born after the 
death of his father, the child shall, for the purposes of definition of natural-born 
Canadian citizens, be deemed to have been born immediately before the death of the 
father, 


Children of Diplomatic Representatives in Canada.—The amendment of 
July 20, 1950 (effective Jan. 1, 1947), excludes from the status of natural-born 
Canadian citizens the children born in Canada of parents who, at the time of the 
birth, are the diplomatic or consular representatives of foreign countries in Canada, 
or who are employees in the service of such representatives and citizens of the 
countries represented. 
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Adopted or Legitimated Persons.—Effective July 20, 1950, the Act provides 
that certificates of Canadian citizenship may be granted to adopted or legitimated 
persons who have been admitted to Canada for permanent residence if the adopter, 
or the legally recognized father, is a Canadian citizen. 


Certificate in Case of Doubt.—A certificate may be granted for the purpose 
of removing any doubts as to whether the person to whom it is granted is a Canadian 
citizen, and it is specifically provided that the granting of the certificate shall not be 
deemed to establish that the person to whom it is granted was not previously a 
Canadian citizen. 


Protection of Status Prior to the Canadian Citizenship Act.—Sect. 44 of 
the Act provides that, notwithstanding the repeal of the Naturalization Act and the 
Canadian Nationals Act, the Canadian Citizenship Act is not to be construed or 
interpreted as depriving any person who is a Canadian national, a British subject 
or an alien as defined in the said Acts, or in any other law in force in Canada, of the 
national status he possessed at the time of the coming into force of this Act. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost for the 
following reasons :— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who, when outside of Canada and not under disability 
(minor, lunatic or idiot), acquires, by a voluntary and formal act other than marriage, 
the nationality or citizenship of a country other than Canada. This does not apply if 
that country is at war with Canada at the time of acquisition but, in such a case, the 
Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian citizen. The purpose of this is to 
hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations as a Canadian. 

(2) A Canadian citizen who, under the law of another country, is a national or 
citizen of such country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at 
war with Canada. This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or 
citizen of such country when it was at war with Canada. 

(3) A Canadian citizen who, when in Canada, acquires voluntarily the citizenship 
of a foreign country (other than by marriage) may be deprived of his Canadian citizen- 
ship by Order of the Governor in Council, on recommendation of the Minister. 

(4) A Canadian citizen, other than natural-born or one who has served in the Armed 
Forces of Canada in time of war, who resides outside of Canada for ten consecutive 
years without maintaining substantial connection with Canada, loses his citizenship 
automatically, but the period of absence may, upon application, be extended beyond 
the ten years for good and sufficient cause. 

Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—A pplicable Only to N aturalized Persons.—The 
citizenship of a Canadian citizen, other than a natural-born Canadian citizen, may 
be revoked by the Governor in Council for such reasons as trading or communicating 
with an enemy country during time of war; disaffection or disloyalty while out of 
Canada or who, while in Canada, has, by a court of competent jurisdiction, been 
convicted of any offence involving disaffection or disloyalty; obtaining a certificate 
of naturalization or Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud; residence 
outside of Canada for not less than six years (without maintenance of substantial 
connection) since becoming a Canadian citizen or being naturalized in Canada; 
residence for not less than two years (without maintenance of substantial connection) 
in a foreign country of which he was a national or citizen at any time prior to his 


becoming a Canadian citizen or being naturalized in Canada. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—A pplicable to Both N atural-Born and Natural- 
ized Persons.—The Governor in Council may, in his discretion, order that any 
person shall cease to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration, he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a 
disability, (1) taken or made an oath, affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance » 
to a foreign country, or (2) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 

oe 


site 
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Loss of Citizenship in Relation to Women.—In the case of marriage, a woman 
who is a Canadian citizen does not lose the status of a Canadian citizen unless, 
-having on marriage acquired her husband’s nationality, she makes a declaration 
renouncing her Canadian citizenship. * 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


Citizenship of the Total Population.—Results of the 1951 Census show 
that 96-9 p.c. of all the people in Canada were Canadian citizens, that 0-7 p.c. 
were citizens of other Commonwealth countries, 1-7 p.c. of European countries, 
0-1 p.c. of Asiatic countries, 0-5 p.c. of the United States and 0-1 p.c. of other 
countries. Table 1 shows the 1951 population classified by country of allegiance 
_and origin. According to this table, 98-0 p.c. of the persons of British Isles origins 
and 99-7 p.c. of those of French origin owed allegiance to Canada. Corresponding 
percentages for other European and Asiatic origins were 89-3 p.c. and 78-7 Pts, 
respectively. 


1.—Population Classified by Country of Allegiance and Origin, 1951 


Country of Allegiance 
- Other 
Origin ate de Common- United European Other Total 
wealth States Countries | Countries! 
Countries 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Simatish Isles’..........3..°, 6,577, 849 95,567 34, 229 1,524 516 6,709, 685 
“Perr el o) 4,304,972 | 763 8,370 4, 896 166 4,319, 167 
Other European............ 2,279,704 6, 609 22,025 229,311 16,073 ZR OOoR oe 
LUCUOTA Se 0 ee ie ae ar 586, 597 631 8, 203 21739 2,825 619,995 
Moan ket. Soc. <5 Mee. bok 126, 767 1,640 878 22,712 248 152,245 
Je ee 161,968 1,475 2,811 12,305 S41 ESD 181,670 
Netherlanders............ 22g o02 312 Paral 33,032 1,044 264, 267 
Echii, 22S ee met ae 179, 960 661 845 36, 890 1,489 219, 845 
Le ote ee Ts SE ae ee 83, 643 181 459 6,451 545 91,279 
Scandinavian3,........... 268, 904 311 4,218 9,426 165 283 , 024 
OUP ANID Mes tes oo cea cone 366, 160 225 305 25,069 3,284 395,043 
RSS ia ee ae rer 278, 153 13 1,979 61, 687 8,362 346, 354 
ee Of, 020 417 220 104 14,761 72, 827 
“Native Indian and Eskimo. 165, 359 45 169 ihe 17 165, 607 
Other and not stated....... 182,730 670 3, 987 638 396 188, 421 
Totals, All Origins..... 13,567,939 104,071 69, 000 236,490 31,929 14,009, 429 


1 Includes persons reported as ‘‘stateless’’. 2 Includes English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh and Manx. 
§ Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 


Citizenship Certificates Issued.—In 1953, 22,593 Canadian Citizenship 
Certificates were issued, 22,102 in English and 491 in French. Corresponding figures 
for 1952 were 20,506 certificates, 20,135 in English and 371 in French. ; 


During 1953, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch recorded 2,402 
certificates of registration of births abroad, 24,757 declarations of intention filed 
with the courts, 141 declarations of retention of citizenship and 44 declarations of 


* The foreign countries, under the laws of which a woman does not acquire the citizenship of such 
countries on marriage, are: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Morocco, Israel, 
Panama, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
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resumption of Canadian citizenship. Certificates issued free to persons who had 
had active military service numbered 672. Corresponding figures for 1951 were 
1,563 registrations of births abroad, 13,323 declarations of intention, 143 declara- 
tions of retention of citizenship, 76 declarations of resumption of citizenship and 
1,646 certificates issued free to persons who had had active military service. 


2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued, by Status of Recipient, 1951-53 


oe 


Under 1947 ne Classification 1951 1952 1953 
No. No. No. 


Sect. 34 (1) (i) | Certificates of Proof of Status— 


@Wanadianrcitrzens! Dy sbi tle me waste le rere eisll tater ete 1,771 | 2,680 2,078 
By naturalization under former Acts...........-++++seeeee: 3,643 | 3,420 3, 826 
British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, 1947...| 1,647 2,208 1,339 
Women, through Marriage. 20.2... cee sce e ees eeee Lp ohiewenl 490 1,806 
Sect. 10 (2) British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, 1947....... 841 1,941 3,118 
Sect. 10 ts PA Seris cee eee ere ee oes ee re ole ate ela ns beaten oitelaenerel=porete 9,359 | 6,275 8,277 
Sect. 10 (5) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates......... 1,067 1,614 1,230 
Sect. 11 (3) Minors under special circumstances... ..........cees eee ee eens 39 37 77 
Sect. 10 (3) Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through 
WRATTIAGOL Sele eae ae es So eee eels coe seam aan eee 1,006 678 668 
Sect. 10 (4) Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside 
(ENE 16 Rate ee sn Gane EMIS E aay fo ae Olas Sore Cerna 227 177 135m 
Sect. 11 (1) Doubtful cases who have been now awarded Certificates..... 6 4 16 
Sect. 11 (2) Adopted and legitimated persons............sseseeeeeeeeeeees 14 27 27 
TT GALS ees erates ee eee sere ein oles iativer etehonetereGe.s 20,937 | 20,506 | 22,593 — 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship in 1953.—Detailed 
statistics showing the characteristics of aliens* (non-British subjects) granted citizen- 
ship certificates became available for the first time in 1952; such characteristics 
included age, marital status, occupation, period of immigration, residence, as well as 
previous nationality. The characteristics of British subjects granted certificates 
were also recorded and certain of these are shown separately for 1953 in Tables 3 to 7. 


Of the total non-British subjects granted citizenship in 1953, 47-3 p.c. had 
immigrated to Canada after the end of World War II and 40 p.c. had immigrated 
before 1931. Regionally, these new Canadians were distributed as follows: 1-9 p.c. 
in the Atlantic Provinces, 16-9 p.c. in Quebec, 44-6 p.c. in Ontario, 20-3 p.c. in the) 
Prairie Provinces and 16-2 p.c. in British Columbia. Just over 82 p.c. of them) 
resided in urban centres as compared with 62 p.c. of the total population at the 
date of the 1951 Census. 


More than 60 p.c. of the non-British subjects naturalized in 1953 were males. 
Young persons under 20 years of age constituted 7 p.c. of the total, 48 p.c. were 20. 
to 44 years of age, 37 p.c. were 45 to 65 years of age and 8 p.c. were over 65. Almost. 
one-quarter of them formerly owed allegiance to Poland and about two-thirds of 
these persons were males, the majority of whom were recent arrivals in Canada. 
The next largest group formerly owed allegiance to China, and most of that group 
had been in Canada for many years. 


About 19 p.c. of the males were employed in manufacturing occupations, 12. 
p.c. in service fields, 11 p.c. in agriculture, 11 p.c. in labouring occupations and 10 
p.c. in proprietary and managerial occupations. About 73 p.c. of the females were 
homemakers. 


* Includes all aliens granted Certificates in 1953. In addition to those classified under Sect. 10 (1) of 
the Citizenship Act 1947, as shown in Table 2, they include the totals shown in Sects. 10 (3) and 10 (4), and 
a number of those in Sects. 10 (5), 11 (2) and 11 (8). 
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3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1953, classified by Period of 


Immigration to Cana 


da and by Province of Residence 


ee 


Non-British Subjects 


; Total ; 3 : ; 
Bectiones British Period of immigration Race 
ubjects | Before! 1921- | 1931- | 1941-| 1951- |, 2. || Tota 
1921 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1953 |Canadat 
: No. No. No. No No. No. No No. 
Residing in Canada— 

Browroundland. .. ose.sene ec ous, 10 — 4 6 3 1 1 15 
Prince Edward Island.............. 11 1 3 2 3 2 it 12 
BerCoun. |. 2... 71 23 13 6 53 22 5 122 
BNow runswick.).........-..015.., 45 7 6 5 19 3 1 41 
OEE Ceeek ena s Oneaah uae 483 284 438 134 673 80 93 1,702 
Ontario. ...... PLAC RCO eth. 1, 853 454 769 299 | 2,532 315 128 4,497 
BRBICOW Ae. fou Saar cccs check... 81 130 199 41 157 18 46 591 
MPSCCHEWAD. 2.1. occ och scan nce 4] 165 189 29 89 61 19 552 
A eS aN SR gt UR lh lala 151 176 294 88 206 86 57 907 
British Columbia.................. 695 586 305 75 371 215 84 1,636 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . 10 — 9 3 2 a — 14 
Totals, Residing IMKOanada ree ek 3,451 || 1,826 | 2,229 688 | 4,108 803 435 || 10,089 
Residing Outside of Canada.......... 3 _ — _ 1 1 17 19 
Totals, Persons Naturalized.... 3,454 || 1,826 | 2,229! — 688 | 4,109 804 452 || 10,108 


1 Canadian-born who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 


4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1953, by Sex and Age Group 


British Non-British British Non-British 
Age Group Subjects ie Subjects Age Group |_ Subjects Subjects one 
Males | Females} Males | Females Males | Females} Males | Females 
Years No. INos el No: No Years No. No. No. No. 
uo Cans ae 5 3 24 11 45-49....... 126 146 660 523 
i 67 58 47 29 50-54....... 79 98 610 441 
MWA... cs. 49 43 Yk 4] 55-59... 055. 54 55 508 282 
BONO. es ck 44 44 415 121 60-64....... 38 48 495 204 
Mees, since 87 97 446 229 69-69)... 21 32 352 123 
1 307 357 600 374 || 70-74....... 6 12 174 52 
6-3) See 437 300 715 412 | 75+........ 4 4 52 23 
8) 31) 248 212 503 422 — 
( - 202 ile 680 463 || Totals, All 
Ages..... 1,774 1,680 6,358 3,750 


Occupation 


te EE OF a a 


3 
Broprietary and managerial............. 


Cr ee 


SUMS Fess cee eee oreo ceeewresee 


| ansportation and communication 
Commercial and financial 
Service 


eeee 
ee eee 
eee eee eer eres ee 
EREsE SPS. ©) 0 © @ 80 Oe 0.0.6.0 0 0 0'2 014 6 08016 6 a 008 
Coe se eo ceecr eee e eee c ee rec a eres 
Ce rey 
St a) Seis S06 66) 0.0 6s 40 6 se 66666 08 6 cee 


Labourers, not in primary industries 
Yomemakers + O61 bE Ree 
No occupation (including students, 


Not stated! 


oe 


FP RS .0 Clee Bie ececececeeree ees 


PIPES SL RAS BRS 6) wie 6 0a e 8166 0 8.0.6 oe 8 4.0 


Totals, All Occupations 


5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1953, by Sex and Occupation 


British Subjects Non-British Subjects 


Males Females Males | Females 
No. No. No. No. 
APSE eR ac ae 169 10 623 21 
REIN T RRS IAG 859 81 382 120 
sis Veitgtotete eters re tte 128 210 146 157 
SAE Pe 135 3 164 5 
ater ns ects siete 144 28 202 32 
Reiemte te eit atobins 150 75 788 176 
PHO es 27 — 719 12 
Ie 8 — 50 —_— 
Sar Aer reekces 6 _ 94 _— 
Bee Ae 289 50 1,179 184 
Ae eh EEA OE 86 _ 359 1 
erhcy He Nats Bak 18 _ 702 
Nba SAS oe — 1,041 — 2,743 
retired, etc.)...... 64 36 191 86 
Hectires ices: 112 98 127 71 
NOt Ga ee 79 48 632 139 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 


| 

| PRR SES. yoda aaah ene es Fel | Wee oa RNS Ne 
___ Totals, All Occupations. ................... 1,774 1,680 6,358 
a 
| 


184 IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


ee ee eee” 


6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1953, by Sex and Country of Birth 


British Subjects Non-British Subjects 
Country of Birth —— 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
ee eee 
‘ No. No. No. No. No. No. 
(Oone is cocoons jo coe oa co owes or enor ouc — 1 1 61 575 636 
Biri bist tsles ser mene cehereye « ereherel ei styaioiel> 1,469 1,218 4. (ey 9 27 36 
(Uline! RNG Sochddeccasmump osm sodoc 12 20 32 278 123 401 
PATISEL IS Menino coors ous chev g cantons feats 22 18 40 113 100 pail. 
clot. co negate: <n ixseqs AS Fe ween Ps 3 12 15 83 71 154 
PUlGATIAS cot r e ease Sale yes aes es — — —_ 10 5 15 
WzECHOSIONAKIA meee o icks cietiets +) ee cries eels 8 5 13 218 211 429 
]BYSoust helo, AO We Soe sens teat vO OOO GOTO Ue Cac — 2 56 40 96 
1 Wa Fe ibt ey seals Sa cM UOD On otaON 2 pe 4 42 52 94 
Jiallesite bees eee on Sue One Ae poacrGoe ators — 5 3 80 84 164 
TEP OER IE: ioe See ty at eoaepecm oe aterm oprecac 3 15 18 41 48 89 
ClerIMaNy. . co) 2 si eiariviele eaten c's mene Kola 12 26 38 138 142 280 
(Ciel) eee OOo eR nem eom ero co 1 5 6 96 65 161 
FLUNGATY - oss tense es, ose tea tse — 1 il 170 160 330 
1G 5, eNOS MMP Aer ns Oe 2 28 30 117 124 241 
lbGh ia) eas. Scere caer rceraaerec te —_ 3 3 93 44 137 
AGOUATIA. spicier: eres meses iar ers — 1 1 153 60 213 
Nether andsn soeticmiiatie tienes eerie 3 43 46 180 130 310 
Nias eheeee Re ae oe cos oae oo cbondee soda 4 1 5 81 44 125 
| ai LN 6 eS OR eS OO See Oma 8 20 28 1,790 745 2, 538. 
Roumanis - cok t «tee cece ita — 9 9 141 110 251 
rate (1 eee al bios Uaeon See Os oumon ome os —_ 3 33 55 21 76 
Switzerland scaveic-< Se ome leew sb nee ie 2) 3 5 62 31 93 
bere l . uirepemiates cont. Pete tae RA RNS 4 9 13 OB eer)! 507 
NUgOslaVidy to. 2 ae ean ee ore rae — 4 4 147 120 267 
Other European countries..........-.6+- 15 10 25 15 15 30 
Ghia S Aen 6 ooo HOODEO. 11 36 47 1,778 235 2,013 
1 Yc BES AAPA Clg en, To RIN Ala ogc 57 70 127 — — — 
FAGAN ec ee eee ee ees oe heen ries bs 2 2 4 76 63 139 
Oe WWaiatic COUNEtLICS... corse sccm. oe ae 24 12 36 26 22 48 
ING ri CARe Maras wo obececon ode mameocintes ee 14 10 24 4 2 6 
INUISETALIA ED Consens roe ame oe escntents 14 12 26 -- — — 
INGa CASING IS oe Ganpomeemeicng oo oouappans 14 10 24 —_— 1 ] 
SOubh AMeLiCa seo eee ctr Gale meee eae 16 13 29 it 3 4 
Westilndicse tree © cons niseee): aecaks sere 49 47 96 2 2 4 
Other countries......:.. SUN. Mens oe 3 6 0) 4 5 ¢ 
UGH REG. oS Ane Ae AME APRA ori Fas Mean cio cha — — —_— 1 — ] 
Totals, All Countries.......... 1,774 1,680 3,454 6,358 3,750 10,108 


¥.-Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1953, by Country of Former 


Allegiance 

Country of Former No Country of Former N Country of Former No 
Allegiance ; Allegiance - Allegiance a 
British countries....... 3°454 | Germany ct. 50-20 871 ll Peruecieceeneeesre 
Greacesittroor ss ee T81y tl) Poland eset aster 2,32 

VON SYN Tce, A eee 8 Hattis®: sehen: cose 2 ‘Porttgal.. oa. ache aan 
INUSULID A aac eis es ere 191 lung aly ae eee creer 994°" ||P Roumaniiaa-n coe seater: 23 

Beloiumiacpnccnnnc 225 2c 15S Weelandeeyaeeiae ccna: 3 LN SDB .alauera=tl> seks trees 
Boliviaweaeceae. tet « 1 li; Tstaclo ee stee eee ee 16° Sweden: ..a.0c. veneer 1¢ 
Pram 28) eae s howe tt Maly fA eee 317 || Switzerland........... 12 
Bulgaria.) seas 4s. 15 i dapai. .kasatasewer ere 155 VTiAS Mane eee ] 

CGhinasos hs see cee ee DAES dP IL Ghee seacanon nee Ao 138% oy DLurkeys. va. sce tae ee 
Ciba oi leae 2 nes 1ea|Rebanons. eee eee 8 United § Statest.., acces 6: 
Czechoslovakia....... 424 || Liechtenstein.......... 1 TESS IRE, Soe son orig y 
Dante tok teercb ei. t oh Tathwania. 5.5 ..eur wees 199 || Yugoslavia............ 2 
DMensark so eee: 139.-' Mexico: (23. 5 8 Fa eee 1 } Stateless. (-.-.eecuan 5 

UStONIa sai aetonaee ek car 98 Netherlandsa. scence 3560 Wmknowtiiegs-prk esis 
Hinlamds pecotees caters 165 INGE WEY: sh atc iteke nse 163 —an 
Eran cemste setnss cee 80 lisPalestinewas seen 15 All Countries...... 13,51 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 

PAGE PAGE 
SrcrTion 1. Summary oF VITAL STaTIstics 185 Section 5. MARRIAGES AND Divorces... 220 
Subsection 1. Marriages.............. 220 

SECTION 2, BIRTHS..................., 191 Subsection 2. Dissolutions of Marriage 
Geren 3. DraTus................... 199 GIDIVONCES)i attra Ser. NR baal 223 

Subsection 1. General Mortality...... 199 Section 6. Vira Sratistics oF THE 

Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........ 208 Be ee hres od AND THE NORTHWEST 308 
er mnrtalty oS | Section 7. Canapian Lire Panins. 25 
Section 4, Naturau INCREASE........ 217 SEcTION 8. COMMUNICABLE DISEASES.... 227 


_ Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter of the Year Book is intended to provide a broad summary of the 
ain trends in the registration of births, marriages, and deaths in Canada during 
he past 30 years, to compare the principal Canadian vital statistics rates or indices 
vith those for other countries and to provide lay readers and students of demography, 
public health, sociology and other related fields with basic Canadian vital statistics 
lata. Detailed data are available from regular DBS annual reports, notably 
‘tal Statistics (Preliminary Report) and Vital Statistics of Canada. Certain 
published data are also available on request. The history of the collection of 
‘ital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book, 
yp. 185-188. 


_ Births and deaths are classified by place of residence (births are classified 
cording to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The population data upon which the rates shown in this Chapter are computed 
re contained in Chapter III (Population) and in the several DBS reports relating 
b census and intercensal estimates of population. 


| oeIn comparing the birth, death and marriage rates by provinces, it is important 


> bear in mind that part of the differences observed may be caused by differences 
1 the sex and age distribution of their populations. Similarly, changes in these 
ites may be owing partly to changes in this distribution. These remarks apply also 
) international comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates. 


| Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 
Table 1 gives a summary of the principal vital statistics of the provinces of 
anada from 1921 when the system of collection of national statistics was initiated 
id Table 2 shows certain vital statistics for urban centres having at least 10,000 
opulation at the date of the 1951 Census. 


i 
| 
—___ 


| * Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY SEX 
AND FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS 


CE 


| 1) 


AGE 


9195 


SOs 


Sdi—8'g 


80-84 


U3 SUE 


60-64 


SSIs) 


20-54 


45-49 


40-44 


S559 


30— 34 


P= 2e) 


20-24 


Sp=sil) 


10-14 


1) 


HUNDRED THOUSAND 


— 


FEMALES 


This Chart shows the age-sex distribution of the population at the 1941 and 1951 Censust 


as an illustration of how that distribution may change within a short period of time. 
changes can have a very significant effect on vital statistics rates. 


Su 


: SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL VITAL STATISTICS 187 
Seep 
1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1921-52 

(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Natural Infant Maternal c 
Province Deaths Increase Mortality! | Mortality | Marriages 
and Year —_—————| 
Rate2} No. )Rate2} No. |Rate3 Rate’! No. |Rate2 
Newfoundland— 
Av. 1921-25 14-0} 3,321) 12-7 ; 7-1) 1,481) 5-7 
“ 1926-30 13-7) 3,072) 11-41 779] 115 4-9} 1,632} 6-1 
« 1931-35 12-8} 3,044] 10-6] 782! 117 5-0} 1,708! 6-0 
“1936-40 12-4 3,957) 13-4] 754 5-3} 2,208) 7-5 
“ 1941-45 11-8} 5,611] 18-0 852 4-2! 2,967 9-5 
“1946-50 9-3) 9,173) 26-9) 754 2-0} 2,711| 8-0 
UG and ae 10-4) 8,606} 26-1] 887 2-2} 3,067} 9-3 
BAP ccc os ss 9-9} 9,321) 27-6] 790 2-3; 2,917) 8-7 
TSS 9-0; 8,526) 24-8] 685 1-9} 2,610} 7:6 
BPO esc Ns ove oes « 8-3] 9,413] 27-3] 651 2-0} 2,445) 7-1 
i) See 9-0} 9,996) 28-5) 758 1-6} 2,515} 7-2 
US 8-3] 8,784] 24-2! 637 SAleeo. 17m) 
EP; ae 7-4) 9,788] 26-2! 572 2-0} 2,730) 7-3 
P. E. Island— 
v. 1921-25.... 12-5 880} 10-1} 152 4-6 473) 5-4 
“ 1926-30 11-0 766} 8-7} 122 4-6 473} 5-4 
« -1931-35.. 11-1 960} 10-7} 131 5-1 496} 5-5 
“ 1936-40 11-5 974 10-4) 142 4.9 623} 6-6 
“1941-45... 10-5} 1,216] 13-2} 114 52 3-9 686) 7-5 
“1946-50 9-8) 1,947) 20-7) 114 40 1:3 677; 7-2 
OLS. . wcrdsce 9-3} 1,919) 20-4 97 35 2-1 837} 8-9 
YG hae 10-9} 1,972} 20-9 135 45 2-0 676 7-2 
PST ee ac Sole wc 9-5) 1,955} 21-1 97 34 1-1 635} 6:8 
1) 6c 9-8} 1,907} 20-3) 135 48 0-4 619} 6-6 
535 ae 9-4) 1,982) 20-7] 105 36 1-0 616} 6-4 
| are 9-2! 1,747) 17-9 90 34 0-4 583} 5-9 
i ee an 8-9! 1,787) 17-3 83 31 1:5 613} 6-0 
Nova Scotia— 
ie tL 021-25. 5. 6 12-6} 5,600) 10-8] 1,139 94 5-8} 3,186] 6-1 
“ 1926-30 12-4) 4,653 Q- 934 85 5-5] 3,224 6-3 
“ 1931-35 11-6} 5,414) 10- 840 73 Sos BHP Gel 
“ 1936-40 11-0} 5,934] 1o- 782 65 4-0} 4,796 8-6 
“1941-45 10-5} 8,820) 14- 870 57 2-7| 6,302} 10-5 
“1946-50 9-7} 11,952} 19- 760 42 1-2) 5,525 8-9 
Gree 9-9) 11,868} 19-6 822 46 1-6} 6,549} 10-8 
ae 9-8) 13,256] 21-5 840 44 1-0} 5,861 9-5 
MM eos. 9-8} 11,694) 18-7) 695 39 1-1) 5,093} 98-1 
BAD sc sisece ce voce 9-5} 11,759} 18-7 750 42 1-1} 5,058 8-0 
Ul sae 9-5) 11,184) 17-6 693 40 1-2} 5,065 7-9 
ee 9-0} 11,313) 17-6) 594 35 0-7} 5,094) 7-9 
ee ccs oi 8-8} 12,195) 18-7) 615 34 0:8} 5,390} 8-3 
New Brunswick— 
Av. 1921-25 13-1} 5,987) 15-4) 1,164) 105 4-6} 2,953] 7-6 
“ 1926-30 12-5} 5,308) 13-2} 1,040 101 6-2} 2,970 7-4 
“ 1931-35 11-3} 5,730} 13-6} 857 82 5-5} 2,737) 6-5 
“ 1936-40 11-4) 6,065] 13°7 913 82 4-9} 3,801 8-6 
“ 1941-45 10-9] 7,987} 17-3} 960 74 3-2} 4,433} 9-6 
— “ 1946-50 9-8) 11,992) 24-2) 1,015 60 1-4) 4,864 9-8 
a 10-2} 11,408] 23-8] 1,066 66 2-1) 5,866] 12-3 
eee es... 9-9} 12,939] 26-5] 1,041 59 1-4} 5,189] 10-6 
| | a 10-0} 12,320) 24-7 1,047 61 1-3} 4,640 9-3 
. ee 9-6} 11,797) 23-2} 993 60 1-1) 4,251) 8-4 
Men... .... 9-6} 11,498} 22-4 927 57 0:9! 4,376 8-5 
|. as 9-4} 11,202} 21-8 835 52 0-7) 4,386 8°5 
| an 8-8} 12,044) 22-9] 729 44 1-1} 4,276} 8-1 
Quebec— 
my, 1021-25...... 13-6) 53,693] 21-9/10,834} 124 3-9) 17,529} 7-1 
ee | 1026-30...... 13-5] 46,126} 17-0/10,518 ie 5-2) 18,731 6-9 
o1031-35...... 11-0} 46,092} 15-6) 7,757 98 5-1} 17,089} 5-8 
» 1936-40...... 10-4} 45,288] 14-2] 6,470 82 5-1} 27,111 8-5 
mo 1041-45...... 9-9) 63,633) 18-5) 6,690 68 3-2) 33,126 9-6 
> 1046-50...... 8-9} 81,773] 21-5] 6,205 54 2-0} 34,874] 9-2 
| 9-3] 77,595] 21-4) 6,110 55 2-1} 36,650] 10-1 
a 9-1) 81,845] 22-0] 6,583 57 2°2| 35,494 9-6 
:  _—SSaaee 8-9} 81,106} 21-4] 6,211 54 2-0} 34,646 9-1 
. Sore 8-8) 82,717} 21-3} 6,031 52 2-0} 83,485} 8-6 
| - Se 8-4) 85,604] 21-6] 6,091 51 1-5) 34,093] 8-6 
Saas 8-6} 86,030} 21-2) 5,821 48 1-5} 35,704 8-8 
| —\ a 8-4! 91,562! 21-9! 63321 50 1-2! 35,3741 8-5 


_ 1 Under one year of age. 2 Per 1,000 population. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


1._Summary of Principal Vital 


Statistics, by Province, 1921-52— continued 


Province 
and Year 


Ontario— 


Av. 1921-25 


“ 


eee eee 


ene ee esr eoreeece 


UPPER oo crc 


“cc 


Saskatchewan— 


Av. 1921-25 


isle She Se 0.6 6 eke ele 


a ee she lo o/s 18 2) 6 6) 


UCP EP AS es nine 


(73 


1921-25 


“ 


Sones A) S16)’ wm © sine) 


dex. wae eeerie.a (ee ae 


Live 
Births 


Rate 2 


bt 
_ 
Oo 


97,446 
108 , 853 
104, 195 
106, 601 
108, 708 
114,827 
123, 891 


SOW pH wm AON 


16,590 
14,392 


Ono ©6000 R100 


20,777 


21,580 
21, 298 
20,325 
18,675 
18,444 
21,907 


21,483 
23,334 
21,562 
21,662 
21,546 
21,733 
22, 605 


Oe OI aT WIR AINI 


15,461 
15,924 
16,557 
16, 282 
18,845 
24, 290 


22,184 
24,631 
24,075 
24,935 
25, 625 
27,003 
29,105 


SOROS 


10, 256 
10,355 
10,005 
12, 106 
17,705 
25,859 


22, 609 
26, 286 
25, 984 
27,301 
27,116 
28,077 
29,827 


oo crOma CHRON 


bob 
> 
co 


1 Under one year of age. 


Deaths 


No. |Rate? 


—_ 
—e 
i) 


hom oDmou COMMWWNs 


00 CD COD COTO OC 004700 00 
WARRHON OT ORTNWOS 


SN NNN ONIN 
DANO WOW ODRBOUWA 


~J 7 ~7 00 00 *T00 0000 IF 00 00 
OAMONONW CONWRNW 


Natural 
Increase 


No. |Rate? 


37,202) 12- 
32,054 
29,218 
26, 668 
38, 000 
62,947 


57, 688 
67, 2384 
61,831 
63 , 222 
64,760 
70, 846 
79, 489 


kha UU wo 


11, 242 
8,885 
8,277 
7,379 
9,198 

12, 623 


12, 257 
13, 638 
12,195 
12,373 
12,651 
13, 207 
14,225 


DOMm ARO CUWWAH 


15,721 
15,042 
14, 288 
12,310 
12,007 
15, 434 


15,011 
16,724 
15,066 
15,066 
15,303 
15, 293 
15, 980 


10, 508 
10,393 
11,110 
10, 228 
12,490 
17,476 


15, 583 
18,088 
17,088 
17,852 
18,769 
19,836 
21,760 


RwawoSkh BAK dOd 


5,444 
4,369 
3, 661 
4,408 
8,337 
14,867 


12,472 
15, 673 
14, 668 
15,986 
15,535 
16,439 
17,747 


a ee and 
mW RWird WO OL oO 


DUO WASP OWA 


— 
_— 
ie) 


2 Per 1,000 population. 


Infant 
Mortality! 
No. | Rate? 
5,916 83 
5,091 74 
3,962 61 
3,196 50 
3,276 42 
3,795 36 
3,653 on 
3,914 36 
3, 684 35 
3,974 37 
3 ol 35 
3,545 31 
3,789 31 
1,394 84 
1,031 72 

835 61 

mes 57 

814 51 

810 42 

885 47 

931 46 

765 41 

794 41 

673 35 

658 33 

647 31 
1,790 83 
1,560 73 
1,260 62 
1,025 55 

858 47 

883 40 
1,004 47 
1,018 44 

867 40 

834 39 

690 32 

676 31 

787 35 
ton 86 
1,195 75 

997 60 

869 53 

827 44 

889 oa 

945 43 

915 37 

930 39 

823 3a 

831 32 

889 33 

879 30 

621 61 

571 55 

463 46 

532 44 

684 39 

868 34 

852 38 

959 36 

868 33 

858 31 

805 30 

839 30 

870 29 


Maternal 
Mortality 


Rate 3 


OOOH RHR PW RPOLOUO 
CDOOOWNNE NOnwo-_ 


CROP RHR PNP POVOr 
DOOnwnoan WWOODUOSH MRNWOR AN WOOK DW 


OR Se eee PNW 


COOKRHOH BPN RROD 
NPAOWOSE OR TURW 


CORR RRR PN WOTD Ot 
DONAOCOCRENN NOOWEHS 


3 Per 1,000 live births. 


Marriages 


No. 


24,037 
25,449 
24, 260 
32,719 
38,042 
44,084 


46,073 
44,056 
43, 242 
43,304 
43,744 
45,198 
45, 251 


—s 


eRe 
WDODOCOH COWS 


4,634 
4,951 
5,015 
6,931 


~I 

=> 

= 

or 
ea 


co 

~~ 

io} 

~ 
El a ll oe 


3,971 
4,786 
4, 267 
7,053 
9,535 
11,564 


11, 762 
11,852 
11,718 
11,376 
11,110 
11,272 
11,081 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL VITAL STATISTICS 189 
1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1921-52—concluded 
Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
Province Births Deaths Increase Mortality! | Mortality Marriages 
and Year — SEER aie —|—--___-—_— 
No. |Rate?} No. |Rate?} No. |Rate2} No..|Rate3| No. |Rate3/ No. |Rate2 
-Canada— 

Ay. 1921=25...... 247,538) 27-4/101, 260) 11-2/146,277) 16-2/24,337 98} 1,226} 5-0) 66,078) 7-3 
“  1926-30...... 236,521; 24-1/108,925) 11-1/127,596| 13-0/22,063 93} 1,339} 5-7) 71,886) 7-3 
*~ 1931-35. ..... 228,352) 21-5/103,602! 9-8/124,750| 11-7|17,101 75} 1,153] 5-0) 68,594) 6-5 
“ 1936-40. ..... 228,767; 20-5)109,514; 9-8/119,253) 10-7/14, 701 64| 1,043) 4-6) 96,824) 8-7 
1941-45... 276,832} 23-5)115,144)  9-8/161,688| 13-7/15,093 55| 791) =. 29/113, 936) 9-7 
“ -1946-50...... 304,869; 27-4/119,975) 9-3/234,894) 18-1/15,620 44, 523) =1-5/126,687| 9-8 

LL aes 330,732) 27-0/114,931) 9-4/215,801) 17-6/15,434 47) 595) 1-8)134,088) 10-9 

O00): es 359,094) 28-7/117,725| 9-4/241,369| 19-3/16,336 45} 554) 1-5/127,311) 10-2 

LS ee 347,307}  27-1/119,384| 9-3/227,923) 17-8/15,164 44| 510) 1-5/128,314) 9-6 

=a 366,139) 27-3/124,047| = 9-2/242,092) 18-1/15,843 43; 536) 1-5/123,877) 9-2 

DOOM 5.5 eons 371,071) 27-1/123,789) 9-0)247,282) 18-1/15,324 44; 420; = 1-1/124,845) 9-1 

SS ei a 380,101) 9 27-2)125,454) 9-0/254,647| 18-2)14,584 38} 405) 1-1/128,230) 9-2 

LS Sn'5 Qeaea ee 402,527 pat Bd 8-7/276,577| 19-2) 15,303 38) 374 0-9)/128,301) 8-9 
1 Under one year of age. 2 Per 1,000 population. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 4 Figures 


for Newfoundland are included for 1949-52 only. 


2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population 
or Over,! 1946-52 


Province and i 
Urban Centre i946. 
1950 
No. 
Newfoundland— 
Re PON B 1d Seas ncleiots 1572 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown........ 497 
- Nova Scotia— 
eeOartmouth..... ss... 500 
dace Bayy.d.... cass. 782 
(SE eee i oe 2,366 
New Waterford......: 354 
eS ee 1,011 
a = 333 
New Brunswick— 
Edmundston......... 385 
Predericton:........ +... 442 
MEONCUON. ..-2% 6. cuales 769 
Bam John... .<.-62«6. 1,595 
Quebec— 
PVE. ie. soe 'eele ss 388 
Cap de la Madeleine. . 518 
WIeOUTIMI.......5.. 972 
rummondville...... 471 
eee 683 
Grand’Mére.:........ 329 
NS ene 1,390 
Jacques-Cartier....... We 
MIE. ©, 25 ......%/.- 436 
MOOMIETG. ...4........ 833 
MIS.  0u. . << kss 657 
NIG oie eb eos « 257 
a 357 
mongueuil.:........... 312 
PRON atS oss. secs « 407 


1 As at the 1951 Census. 


Births Deaths 
Av. 
1951 | 1952 | 1946-| 1951 | 1952 
1950 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 

1,646) 1,834) 2 541| 504 
461 481 205 190 205 
584 584 109 90 81 
671 713 226 209 228 

2,242) 2,447 749 676 MA 
357 362 94 93 86 

1,048} 1,032 307 283 247 
292 296 104 103 82 
390] 402 70 79 62 
437 465 140 163 149 
723 802 219 254 202 

1,395) 1,481 638 539 574 
370| 393 46 36 46 
648 706 115 140 122 
958 973 195 204 209 
536 501 103 153 133 
758 873 154 158 160 
363 412 82 90 Tg: 

1,489) 1,502 359 377 446 
iP 864) .. Bs 202 
483 473 162 182 187 
899 940 145 163 157 
692 734 213 219 231 
389 422 59 81 89 
323 336 127 132 115 
342 346 89 91 100 
443 422 104 88 119 


Natural Increase 


Av. 

1946- | 1951 | 1952 

1950 

No. | No. | No. 
2 1,105} 1,330 
292 271 276 
391 494 503 
556 462 485 

1,617) 1,566} 1,730 
260 264 276 
704 765 785 
229 189 214 
315 311 340 
302 274 316 
550 469 600 
957 856 907 
342 334 347 
403 508 584 
777 754 764 
368 383 368 
529 600 713 
247 273 339 

1,031} 1,112} 1,056 
ue ae 662 
274 301 286 
688} 736] 783 
444 473 503 
198 308 333 
230 191 221 
223 251 246 
S0slMepoIn 303 


2 Not available for the first year of the period. 


Infant Deaths 


Rate 

Av. Lod 
1946- | 1952 | 7000 
1950 seh 
Births 

1952 

No. | No. | No. 
89} 89] 49 
17h 41 2iary 28 
16 6} 10 
40]. 37| 82 
80| 63} 26 
Be Seats y 58 
46(. .22he( i 21 
15 6| 20 
21 SAS xy 37 
14, 12} 26 
Si) alalgers 21 
Tema -£y 30 
19) ieae0) 7 51 
Qietin AI). 27 
Bolas ll 6-73 
22| 33] 66 
a7 eho 26 
15] 19] 46 
78) 111] 74 
Zl). 82 
20) wdvini 30 
56] 54) 57 
PY aalGle 22 
BI colt wy 40 
14) 18). 54 
16] 14) 40 
Pe ncelGl., 4F 38 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population 
or Over,' 1946-52— continued 


Births Deaths Natural Increase Infant Deaths 
¢ Rate 
Province an per 
Av. Av. Av. Av. 
Does Sours i946- | 1951 | 1952 | 1946- | 1951 | 1952 | 1946-| 1951 | 1952 | 1946- | 1952 | 7-00 
1950 1950 1950 1950 Births 
1952 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Quebec—concluded 
Montrealligs.os 5 s.<.cer 24, 535/26, 439/27, 495] 9,877|10, 115/10, 076) 14, 658 16,324|17,419] 1,062] 1,001 36 
Montreal North....... 305 420 490 70 88 95 235 332 395 12 26 53 
Mount Royal......... 154 226 220 42 69 62 112 157 158 4 3 14 
Outremont...<... see B35| 9295 276| 279 256 274 56 39 2 7 7 25 
Quebeciencsc5ss .ceer 4,275] 4,195] 4,256] 1,709] 1,720] 1,755} 2,566] 2,475] 2, 501 321 348 82 
RuMOuUsKieria ch. eee 381 404 421 93 89 93 288 315 328 21 27 64 
IROWVNG caees eerste eee 455 602 570 80 92 90 375 510 480 20 33 58 
St. Hyacinthe........ 530 587 602 253 270 219 Zid 317 383 25 16 24 
Sto veanisesce.ges hee 500 543 620 143 187 171 357 356 449 19 28 45 
StaJérome.sccc.d.cs se 560 595 604 134 137 MBy/ 426 458 467 31 26 43 
St. Laurentss.s..4<..5- 380 722 770 105 161 135 275 561 635 15 21 27 
Siw Michels. ssece 214 331 406 36 62 65 178 269 341 10 16 39 
Shawinigan Falls..... 883 860 858 181 191 184 702 669 674 42 31 36 
Sherbrooke........... 1,459} 1,719] 1,731] 434) 497] 439) 1,025) 1,222) 1,292 87 78 45 | 
Silleryctiseeeochenence a ne 208] es m9 Siler re 200 eee a 19 
Sorel eae ee ee 470| 449} 503] 153] 143] 121; 317) 306) 382 27 29 58 
Thetford Mines....... 449 541 543 142 133 140 307 408 403 21 27 507 
Three Rivers......... 1,300} 1,448] 1,414 411 436 366 889| 1,007) 1,048 84 70 507) 
Walley feld areca. sete 677 724 733 170 183 183 507 541 550 30 33 45 
Verdun cy. cee oe ce 1,771) 1,730} 1,842 566 572 576] 1,205] 1,158] 1,266 61 41 22 
Victoriaville.......... 409 450 447 108 142 124 301 308 323 29 32 72 
Westmount........... 292 254 284 294 294 286 —2| —40 —2 8) 13 46 
Ontario— 
IBArriOn. ees eee See 324) 328) 391 125} 143] 122} 199} 185) 269 9 13 33 
Bellevilleses.. <. ass 483 515 548 202 193 208 281 322 340 18 17 31 
Brantford acc. aces nese 972 936 958 405 422 404 567 514 554 39 35 37 
Brockvillezs. cca. se 336 283 301 155 139 149 181 144 152 14 12 40 
Chathamiiies: soe 518 587 553 218 224 224 300 363 329 19 13 24 
Cornwalliness.nscc es EVP) 514 527 183 199 150 389 315 377 26 19 36 
Wastview.. cre s.cece ees 409 492 563 82 80 87 327 412 476 18 28 50 
Horesturilen.cecaes 193 209 239 93 104 111 100 105 128 5 4 17 
Fort William......... 918 951 968 299 347 301 619 604 667 30 26 27 
Galtee cocci ossis eens 436 454 474 191 185 201 245 269 273 14 11 23 
Guelphtsecscs ccs se 650 698 705 277 287 276 373 411 429 26 24 34 
tara tones sents seieen nt 4,548] 5,102! 5,581] 1,837} 1,990] 1,984] 2,711] 3,112) 3,597 ioe 183 33 
Kaingstoncsens. caress 953 913} 1,164 396 420 430 557 493 734 28 31 27 
1,032] 1,158) 1,310 366 344 412 666 814 898 30 41 31 
8 9 27 
76 58 24 
8 8 26 
New Toronto......... 207 214 244 64 77 ie 143 137 167 7 — — 
Niagara Falls......... 620 541 556 200 242 226 383 299 330 17 20 36 
INOEtHh EBS ayere es eee: 480 496 513 171 190 176 309 306 337 18 Wy 53 
Orilliaes nce. oe 336 382 344 130 157 117 206 225 227 16 11 32 
Oshawa .cstecscseeee 727 941] 1,172 258 320 310 469 621 862 26 44 38 
Ottawa sees cee 4,332| 5,011] 5,197| 1,764] 1,946) 2,077| 2,568] 3,065] 3,120 168 200 38 | 
Owen-Sound:......... 418 406 414 174 234 184 244 172 230 17 13 31 
Pembrokes..0..skce 361 399 420 132 111 136 229 288 284 19 22 52 
Peterborough......... 1,031} 1,071) 1,116 359 370 341 672 701 ike 32 28 25 
PortyArthure.)..:cer. 786 826 969 304 331 354 482 495 615 30 17 18 
Port Colborne........ 306 334 367 95 108 99 PAU 226 268 6 14 38 
St. Catharines........ 874 857 930 345 358 377 529 499 553 29 23 25 
Stat honiasss 1. eee 423 444 413 239 238 209 184 206 204 19 12 29 |! 
Sarniawenetees tees 620 937} 1,212 229 248 301 391 689 911 18 41 34 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 849 891) 1,003 289 285 288 560 606 715 38 25 25 |! 
Strationdesene cee 420 437 450 241 215 Qi 179 222 233 16 15 aa 
Sud buryece- oes seers 1,344] 1,550] 1,657 294 307 316} 1,050} 1,243} 1,341 61 70 42 
AMR CTVE Se 5 ioomeapooad 8 81 52 202 220 211 665 594 641 38 By 38 
‘Toronto nc cenes con ¢ 14, 344/14, 033]14,472) 7,820] 7,700] 7,695| 6,524] 6,333) 6,777 435 379 26 
Trenton: ace < vcchee oe 343 331 363 99 9 9 244 241 264 1 25 
Waterloo.sc.c.sceee: 262 293 351 88 97 100 174 196 251 8 11 314 
Welland: 22) ..ssccue 391 411 462 134 110 129 257 301 333 15 9 19 
WimdsOractins «ste 2,945} 3,158} 3,098] 1,047] 1,093] 1,118] 1,898} 2,065} 1,980 114 95 31) 
Woodstock........... 3341 342! 398] 157| 162' 165) 1771 180! 2338 10 13 33 


1’Asfat the 1951 Census. 
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P< cael Stns Clin ias sisal tf ae oe es SS 
%—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population 


. 


or Over,! 1946-52—concluded 


Ns 
Oooo 


Births Deaths Natural Increase Infant Deaths 
q Rate 
rovince an er 
Av. Vv. v. Vv. BR 
oe entre 1946- | 1951 | 1952 | 1946-| 1951 | 1952 | 1946- | 1951 | 1952 | 1946-] 1952 | 1,000 
1950 1950 1950 B ave 
irths 
1952 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No 

Wanitoba— 

MPANGOM:....0cccccees 442 459 528 195 210 193 247 249 335 19 11 21 
St. Boniface.......... 657 720 698 179 189 190 478 531 508 22 15 21 
Wannipeg.. .....6...80% 5,200} 5,323) 5,561] 2,254) 2,346] 2,320] 2,946 2,977| 3,241 164 140 25 

Jaskatchewan— 

| Moose Jaw............ 613 614 691 237 292 273 376 322 418 24 18 26 

Maerince Albert......... 481 533 552 134 122 159 347 411 393 23 24 43 
Ue 1,665] 1,803} 1,911 493 545 554} 1,172) 1,258] 1,357 58 47 25 
RESKAGOON....... eas. 1,393] 1,534] 1,614 435 488 564 958) 1,046 1,050 57 51 32 

\Iberta— : 

| 9 ar rs 2,968) 3,649} 4,059) 1,094] 1,146} 1,232] 1,874] 2,503 2,827 100 107 26 

Mee Monton: .::.. sees vs 4,122) 5,089] 5,949) 1,037] 1,152] 1,319 3,085| 3,937] 4,630 130 162 27 
Lethbridge........... 567 701 716 167 184 170 400 517 546 18 16 22 

' Medicine Hat......... 397 399 421 139 140 166 258 259 255 14 5 17 

tritish Columbia— 

New Westminster..... 587 523 565 257 238 273 330 285 292 15 12 21 
North Vancouver..... 512 569 699 184 214 184 328 355 515 10 18 26 
PeUtICtON. .i...0c606%6 ae 255 “Oly 176 8 31 
0 Gee 349 404 388 69 70 76 280 334 312 7 10 26 

| MANCOUVEL.... 666665. 7,367] 7,456] 7,806] 3,903] 3,975 4,186) 3,464] 3,481) 3,620 190 180 23 

WMCLOTIA «<i.» ss 0's. 500s 1,148] 1,084] 1,052 749 750 756 399 334 296 26 23 22 


> >: ac Pas >a aac mre cinemas neers a ee ee 


1 As at the 1951 Census. 


Section 2.—Births 


| International Comparisons.—A comparison of the birth rates in Canada 
nd the provinces with those in other countries is shown in Table 3. 


Birth Rates per 1,000 Population in Selected Countries compared with Canada 


and the Provinces, 1952 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. Provisional 
| data are used where certain final figures are not available.) 


ee 


Country Birth Country Birth Birth 
; or Province Rate or Province Rate Country Rate 
Is ———— 
! 
Mr. cos 43-9 ||\Canada—concluded Netherlands ............ 22-4 
lo“ CLES Se 43-7 Manitobas. acc. oon et 20-0 e lelrelandsee hein ere 21-8 
| ee eee 39°5 Ontario ..n0b 822k zt 26-0 | Northern Ireland........ 20-9 
Ec css pss see 33-6 British Columbia...... 2429" | Spailie vo, cee eee 20-8 
EIAVIS., 22... ecco 29- PAN CO2 sce es oh eo 19-2 
ANGialves st tee ee 26-8 Norway. &. fo. 18-7 
} JADA he ae ce eS 26-0) PD enin ance ne ee ony 17-8 
(0 PA PE OLUSHSAT S: 2, heh Te 20:91 Scotland.. 266 fn eae 17-7 
Newfoundland......... 33-6 || Union of South Africa Ltaly Ae. Go Once. owe 17-6 
New Brunswick........ 31-7 (Whites) ser f ae 25:9 || Switzerland............. 17-4 
| 30-3 || New Zealand........... 24¢8" 1; Belgium. .4.. <5 0s... 16-8 
| ss Saas 30:0— fiPortagal >... ce. scie. 24-7 || Western Germany....... 15-7 
‘Nova Scotia........... 27-5 || United States........... 24°60 | Sweden:'s22. 0... owes 15-5 
Saskatchewan.......... 20-5. Australia... 0.04 osdaek s 23-3 || England and Wales...... 15-3 
‘Prince Edward Island..| 26-2 Inlandee wee cere 23-1 AUStrias eet oe. ae 14-8 


| 1 Registration area only. 


birth 


Ne 


2 Excludes infants who were born alive but died before registration 
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Canadian Births.—In Canada, the birth rate in 1921 was 29 per 1,000 popula 
tion. Asa rate of 35 per 1,000 is very high for countries of modern western civiliza 
tion, the Canadian birth rate had probably not fallen far or for long before 1921. I 
fell continuously until 1937 when it was 20 per 1,000 but then, owing to economi 
recovery and the War, it rose to 22 in 1940, to 24 in 1943 and reached its highes 
point in 1947 at 28-7. As was the case in most other countries, there was a sligh 
decline in 1948 but the Canadian rate remained remarkably steady at just ove 
27 for the four years 1948 to 1951. However, it rose to 27-9 in 1952 when, for th 
first time, more than 400,000 births were registered. The birth rates in the province 
followed the same general trend with a similar increase in the 1952 rate. 


It has always been assumed that the Province of Quebec has had the highes 
birth rate in Canada, but Table 1 shows that since the late 1930’s or early 1940 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick have had higher birth rates than Quebes 
In 1952 Newfoundland had a crude rate of 33-6, New Brunswick 31-7 and Quebe 
30-3; British Columbia had the lowest rate at 24-9. However, these crude rate 
are based on total population and therefore do not reflect the fertility of the wome 
who are of reproductive age in the different provinces. A more accurate measul 
of fertility is the rate based on the number of married women in the population i 
the reproductive age group, 15 to 49. The following are birth rates per 1,0€ 
married women in the age group 15 to 49, by province:-— 


Newfoundland.......... 220 Quebecsa. Saeco eeeee 193 Al bertanca sce <ctters since 160 
Prince Edward Island... 186 Ontariose seer oes 138 British Columbia....... 130 
INOVA SS COUID ies. ees 162 Manitoba. c.c tec ne ters 147 Canapba (Exclusive of }—— 
New Brunswick........ 200 Saskatchewan.......... 155 the Territories)....... 160 


On this basis, Newfoundland still had the highest birth rate, followed by Ne 
Brunswick and Quebec, and British Columbia had the lowest rate. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected, th« 
have shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation 
this excess has yet been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistie 
fact that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criter 
of complete registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born — 
Canada in 1941-52 varied between 1,051 and 1,067. In 1952 there were 1,0! 
males born for every 1,000 females. Variations in the provincial sex ratios are di 
to chance variation because of the relatively small number of births involved—t 
smaller the total number of births, the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variatio 
from year to year. 


4,.—Sex Ratio of Live Births, by Province, 1921-52 


z Males Mal 

Province and Year Male | Female} to 1,000 Province and Year Male | Female|to 1,0 

Females Feme 

No. No. No. No. No. N 

Newfoundland....... 1951 | 5,984 5,754} 1,040 ||Nova Scotia........ 1921 | 6,695 | 6,326 y 

1952 6,443 6,118 1,053 | 

Net rat oa 1931 | 5,931 | 5,684 1; 
SIRO LSVAN Getrcteietciets 1921 1,073 1,083 991 

: tot | 908 | 881 | 1,182 1941 | 7,074] 6,820) 

1941 | 1,078 O71 J ste 1951 | 8,842 | 8,288 i, 


19517) 1,373 | 1,278 | 1,074 
1952 | 1,405! 1,298 | 1,082 1952 | 9,275! 8,676 1, 
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r 4.—Sex Ratio of Live Births, by Province, 1921-52—concluded 


«Feri ae eee eee 


| : Males Males 
Province and Year Male | Female|to'1,000 Province and Year Male | Femalejto 1,000 
| Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
New Brunswick..... 1921 | 5,942 | 5,523 | 1,076 |ISaskatchewan....... 1921 | 11,620 | 10,873 | 1,069 
1931 | 5,548 | 5,253} 1,056 1931 | 10,942 | 10,389 | 1,053 
1941 6, 200 6,072 1,021 1941 9,472 8,992 1,053 
1951 8,190 7,885 1,039 1951 | 11,107 | 10,626 1,045 
1952 | 8,429 | 8,262] 1,020 1952 | 11,659 | 10,946 | 1,065 
| hh 1921 | 46,705 | 42,044 | 1,111 Alberta............. 1921 | 8,493 | 8,068] 1,053 
1931 | 43,051 | 40,555 | 1,062 7S 1931 | 8,938 | 8,314] 1,075 
1941 | 45,905 | 43,304 | 1,060 1941 | 8,882 | 8,426] 1,054 
1951 | 62,160 | 58,770 1,058 1951 | 18,760 | 13,243 1,039 
1952 | 65,265 | 61,151 | 1,067 1952 | 14,969 | 14,136] 1,059 
MMUATION.. occ. ece ccc 1921 | 38,307 | 35,845 | 1,069 |British Columbia...1921 | 5,549 5,104 | 1,087 
: * 1931 | 35,609 | 33,600 1,060 1931 5,350 5,054 1,059 
1941 | 37,254 | 35,008 | 1,064 1941 | 7,694] 7,344] 1,048 
1951 | 59,220 | 55,607 1,065 1951 | 14,418 | 13,659 1,056 
1952 | 63,986 | 59,905 1,068 1952 | 15,413 | 14,414 1,069 
Weanitoba....2...... 1921 | 9,455} 9,023 | 1,048 liCanada (Exclusive 1921 | 133,839 | 123,889 1,080 
| 1931 | 7,255 |-7,121-+ 1,019.||. of the Territories) 1931 | 123,622 | 116,851 1,058 
1941 7,616 7,196 1,058 1941 | 131,175 | 124,142 1,057 
1951 | 10,374 9,568 1,084 1951 | 195,428 | 184,673 1,058 
1952 | 10,630 | 10,147 | 1,048 1952 | 207,474 | 195,053 | 1,064 


| 
| SR ea am ar ee ee SS Oe lL 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1952 over 81 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred 
nhospital. Although the proportions of hospitalized births have increased steadily 
fince 1921 in all. provinces, these proportions still vary widely. The existence 


of prepaid or provincially sponsored * hospital, maternity or medical-care plans in 


jome provinces, the unavailability of hospital facilities in others, particularly in 
‘emote rural areas, and preference for home delivery in some local areas are among 


| 


Ee factors accounting for provincial variations in this respect. The noticeable 
hereases in hospitalized births within recent years in those provinces that previously 
iad the lowest proportions may be partly the result of increased hospital services 


aad facilities being provided in those areas. 


| 


5.—Percentage of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1931-52 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p:c 
ae Pie at9:04| 1951 7-3 | 38-2 | 43-6 | 32-5-| 47-8 | 65-0 || 96-8 
e.......... 32-7 | 50-4 | 30-8 | 17-6 | 67-5 | 73-6 | 63-2 | 77-1 | 987-3 || 48-9 
81-2 | 82-2 | 66:4 | 44-4 | 89-2 | 89-9 | 93-9 | 95-6 | 96-7 || 74-3 
| 84:3 | 84-9 | 67-8 | 47-8 | 90-4 | 91-1 | 94-6 | 95-8 | 96-9 || 76-0 
a 88-3 | 87-2 | 70-7 | 53-0 | 93-1 | 93-1 | 95-2 | 93-6 | 97-3 || 79-1 
87-1 | 88-8 | 74-0 | 56-7 | 94-6 | 93-7 | 96-4 | 96-4 | 97-5 || 81-5 


—. 
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Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2 shows the number of births, regardless 
of where they occurred, to mothers residing in urban centres of over 10,000 popu- 
lation. (Pp. 189-191.) 


INegitimacy.—In 1952 less than 4 p.c. of the live births in Canada were 
illegitimate. This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the 
world. In the 5-year period 1926-30 it was 3 p.c., whereas the average of the ten 
years 1943-52 was just over 4p.c. The apparent increase was partly the result of 
more complete registration of illegitimate births brought about by the co-operation 
of provincial registration officials and social welfare agencies. 


6.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 
1921-52 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Year N’f’ld.| P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Canada! 
ee se ei eee a 
Tuueqitimats Live BIRTHS 

DS i eee 

No No No No No No. No No No No No. 

Av. 1921-25....... ee 46 457 245 4 1, 658 407 291 321 152 a 
ee 1026-30 neat 168 42 558 299 | 2,334 | 2,196 501 489 479 240 || 7,188 
6 103k 35 ees 205 74 652 373. | 2,431 | 2; 700 501 651 613 330 || 8,383 
1950-4055, ee 246 83 766 415 | 2,539 | 2,939 506 663 643 475 || 9,030 
CO Od 14 baer or 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 || 11,586 
“ §1946-50......- 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 |) 14,875 
LOS eee tote eh ees 417 138 | 1,147 643 | 3,650 | 3,807 771 971 | 1,272 | 1,633 || 14,446 
(OCU Re ete ee tik 315 118 | 1,041 648 | 3,913 | 3,920 952 994 | 1,310 | 1,857 |) 15,068 
oo eee 
PERCENTAGES OF ToTaL Live BIRTHS 

ee eee et 

Avv.21921-252.5.5- : 2:3 3:8 2-2 me, 2-3 2-5 1:3 2-1 1-5 F 

oO 1926-00 enn 2d 2-4 5-1 2-9 2:8 3:2 3:5 2-3 3:0 2:3 3: 

TIGR TERS ee ccc 3-1 3:8 5-7 3-6 3-1 4-2 3-7 3-2 3-7 3:3 3: 

SL OSG a0 ne ner 3-2 4-0 6-4 3:7 3:2 4-6 3:7 3:6 3:9 3:9 3° 

CCE TOA — Abi esc de 4-4 4-9 7-1 4-5 3-1 4-8 3:8 3-6 4-5 5-0 4. 

s¢ 1946-50: %......- 3-6 5-3 6-9 4-5 2-9 4-0 4-0 4-2 4-9 5-9 4. 

NODUMas decane 3-6 5-2 6-7 4-0 3-0 3-3 3-9 4-5 4-7 5-8 3: 

1O52ME cw. ode. 2-5 4-4 5:8 3:9 3-1 3-2 4-6 4-4 4-5 6-2 3 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1949-52 only. 


Stillbirths.—The rate of stillbirths has been falling since 1926, though 0. 
equally in all provinces. The rate of stillbirths to unmarried mothers has alwa 
been considerably higher than that for married mothers, and consequently hig: 

than the over-all rate; but this difference has been disappearing in recent years. - 
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: 7.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1921-52 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Born to Un- 
Born to All Mothers married 
Mothers? 
| Year a 
wea |Pa, N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Canada'll No. | oF’ 
Total 
SrriLBIRTHS 
rr eg ae ee St ee SF 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No.) No. | No. No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. 
Ay. 1921-25....) ;. 57 457 288 | 2,659 | 3,083 | 546 601 418 295 8,403 =e F 
“ 1926-80....} 128 43 365 283 | 2,212 | 2,761] 479 551 467 297 7,458 356 4-77 
“ 1931-35... 141 67 401 302 | 2,337 | 2,284] 383 488 421 247 6, 930 381 5-50 
“ 1936-40 162 61 334 282 | 2,386 | 2,008 | 340 393 359 248 6,410 Bees 5:26 
“ 1941-45 191 50 388 295 | 2,786 | 1,988} 345 348 327 809 6, 838 355 5-20 
“ "1946-50 215 54 358 320 | 2,898 | 2,020] 349 850 385 852 (Powe 843 4-85 
| 189 56 319 293 |-2,768 | 1,975 | 340 303 402 365 7,010 327 4-79 
| ee 226 45 869 281 | 2,805 | 2,085 | 361 314 399 875 7,260 341 4-85 


Per 1,000 
Ratss PER 1,000 Live Brrtas Illegitimate 


Live Births? 


29-1 | 37-7 | 26-0 | 30-5 | 43-1 | 32-9 | 27-9 | 27-0 | 28-7 33 +9 


1926-30 19-0 | 24-8 | 33-1 | 27-4 | 26-7 | 40-2 | 33-3 | 25-9 | 29-3 28-7 31-5 49-9 
“ 1931-35 21-1 | 34-2 | 34-9 | 28-9 | 29-6 | 35-1 | 28-0 | 24-0 | 25-4 | 94-7 30°3 45-7 
© 1936-40....] 21-2 | 29-7 | 27-7 | 25-4 | 30-4 | 31-2 | 25.9 21-0 | 22-0 | 20-5 28:0 37°3 
* 1941-45....| 20-5 | 22-8 | 25-6 | 22-6 | 28-5 | 25-6 21-8 | 18-9 | 17-4 | 17-5 24-7 30:8 
“ 1946-50....] 17-4] 18-9 | 19-9 | 19-0 | 25-1 | 19-2 | 18-1 16-0 | 15-9 | 13-6 20-2 24-2 
5 ae 16-1 | 21-1 | 18-6 | 18-2 | 22-9 | 17-2 |.17-0 | 13-9 | 14-9 | 13-0 18-4 23°3 
ae 18-0 | 16-6 | 20-6 | 16-8 | 22-2 | 16-8 | 17-4 | 13-9 | 13-7 | 12 6 18-0 23-1 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1951 and 1952 only. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
| Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results 
n the birth of more than one child. In the period 1926-52 there have been 87,057 
uch confinements, of which 86,267 were twins and 780 were triplets. There have 
een nine sets of quadruplets and one set of quintuplets, the Dionne quintuplets 
vho were born in 1934. 


: The proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple than among single births. 
t is about twice as high for twins and between three and five times as high for 
| iplets. 

| 


8.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1950-52 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


e. Numbers Percentages 

_ Confinements and Births | 

| 1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 
onfinements— 

BE Ofek oer ace. 369,578 | 378,246 | 400,496 98-8 98-8 98-9 
as, 4,285 4,377 4,587 Lal Led 1-1 
Mellel 34 37 39 -- - - 
El rrr _ — — 

Totals, Confinements....... 373,897 382, 660 405,122 100-0 100-0 100-0 

! SS a tra aw a ees ee SE ee | eet 


92408133 
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8.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1950-52—concluded 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births ao ea OS | ee 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 
Bo) ee ee |__| 
Births— 
Single— 
i DR BeaR eRednarae can caaoadde 362,712 371,539 393, 597 98-1 98-2 98-3 
STHillloverotlsg oan aenenoan codeine 6, 866 6,707 6,899 1-9 1-8 1-7 
Twin— 
lies aR ODEO O GAD ACIDU UDO O GO 8,261 8,458 8,822 96-4 96-6 96-2 
Giri oNeaauwougasEoanocGeets 309 296 352 3-6 3:5 3-8 
Triplet— 
Ihc UNGod Onno Suan OO Neus 98 104 108 96-1 93-7 92-3 
SHilbornercee tence c ecco: 4 7 9 3-9 6°3 7:7 
Quadruplet— 
Tse ae Mate aroiecg ec iele = eerereiss.° _— _— _ _ — _ 
SEillbOrnler ace «recrestesielevsare aes = = — 
Totals, Births 378,200 387,111 409,787 100-0 100-0 100-6 
1 Sta Be Le Gh HOO OR ROCIO D EO oC 371,071 380, 101 402,527 98-1 98-2 98-2. 
SEillborns «seine sete ool aie wieljetoorer: 7,179 7,010 | 7,260 1-9 1-8 1-8 


Fertility Rates.*—Sex and age distribution of the population is an importan 
factor in determining birth, death and marriage rates. Since more than 95 p. 
of children are born to women between the ages of 15 and 50, as was noted earlie1 
variations in the proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whol 
will cause variations in the birth rates of different countries or regions, even thoug 
the fertility of women at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility whic 
are independent of the sex and age distribution of the population have, therefor 
been devised. ‘The best known of these are age-specific fertility rates and reprodui 
tion rates. 


Ages of Parents.—Ages of the parents isan important variable in any analys 
of birth statistics. ‘The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate li 
births by the ages of the parents is given for 1941, 1951, and 1952 in Table 
of illegitimate live births by the age of the mother in Table 10, and of stillbirt 
by the age of the mother in Table 11, as well as the average ages of the parents f 
each year shown. 


Besides the fertility rates at each age, three other factors help, in the ma: 
to determine the average age of parents having children: firstly, the average age: 
potential parents, at any point in time, that is, of the population between the ag 
of 15 and 50; secondly, the average age of couples at marriage; and thirdly, t 
proportions of first and second births to total births. Other things being equal. 
high proportion of first and second births will result in a lower average age of paren 
In 1930-32, first and second births were 43 p.c. of the total births. By the peri 
1945-48, first and second births together were 57 p.c. of the total. This change is Vi 
great and accounts for the lower average age of parents in the latter period. Howey 
by 1952 the proportion of first and second births had declined to about 53 p.c. 


| 
, 


* This subject is treated in detail in DBS report, Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, Canada ant’ 
Provinces, and is available on request. 
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| These tables illustrate other significant facts: that the average age of fathers 
of legitimate children is about four years higher than the average age of mothers ; 
that the average age of mothers of illegitimate children is four to five years lower 
| than the average age of mothers of legitimate children—in 1930-32 the difference 
was six years (the fact that about 70 p.c. of illegitimate children are born to mothers 
under 25 years of age accounts for this difference); and that the average age of 
mothers of stillborn children is higher than that of the live born. Further, Table 11 
shows that: the rate of stillbirths per 1,000 live births increases with the age of the 
mother. It is over three times as high among mothers of 40-44 years and over 


four times as high among mothers of 45-49 years as it is among mothers at the 
ages of 20-24. 


9.—Legitimate Live Births, by Age of Parent, 1941, 1951 and 1952 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


— 


Fathers Mothers 
Age Group 

1941 1951 1952 1941 1951 1952 
: No. | p.c.| No. | p.c.| No. p.c. || No. | p.c. | No. | p.c.| No. p.c 
Inder 20 years.......... 1,203; 0-5) 2,874; 0-8} 2,904] 0-8) 14,185] 5-8] 19,930] 5-6| 21,3391 5-7 
0 - 24 eh ot ots 29,857] 12-2) 51,458] 14-6 56,711} 15-2|| 67,185] 27-4 96,058) 27-1/102,586] 27-4 
5 - 29 ey a ete a hee ER 69,184] 28-2/102,368] 29-0 106,946] 28-7] 74,461] 30-4 109,850} 31-0/114, 760] 30-6 
0 — 34 SS Nei 63,436] 25-9} 86,981] 24-7 93,553} 25-1! 49,484] 20-2 73,554] 20-8] 79,490] 21-2 
6 - 39 MIN aa tte, waee 42,508] 17-4! 59,690] 16-9 61,985} 16-6 28,507] 11-6 41,170} 11-6) 42,827] 11-4 
0 - 44 ATE ee a oe 22,711} 9-3) 31,243] 8-9 32,816] 8-8] 10,163] 4-1 12,551); 3-5] 12,993] 3-5 
|. ie ..| 10,567) 4-3] 12,459) 3-5 12,797] 3-4] 1,049] 0-4 1,015} 0-3 985} 0-3 
O years or over........ 5,515} 2-3] 5,469) 1-6] 5,514] 1-5 19} -- 28) -- 12)" =~ 
Totals, Stated Ages. .|244,981/100-0 352, 542/100- 0/373, 226/100-0 245, 053/100- 0/354, 156/100-0 374, 985/100-0 
iges not stated......... 238) 9 os [14089] us. | 1,987)... 163) 22 |. a76l wc | 288 
| Totals, All Ages...... 245, 216|100-0/354,331/100-0 375, 213/100-0245, 216| 100-0 354, 331/100 -0/375, 213|100-0 
ma =o. a. | ee ee 
verage AROS chsh ieee 32-7 32-1 32-0 28-5 28-4 28-4 


i 
ie 


10.—Mlegitimate Live Births, by Age of the Mother, 1941, 1951 and 1952 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Suu Unnnnrennnnm aimee 


Age Group of Mother 1941 1951 1952 
| No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
| 2S. a 2,762 29-9 4,463 33-0 4,575 32-2 
ae. 3, 666 39-7 4,984 36-9 5,308 37-4 
| ee Re ee 1, 633 17-7 2,265 16-8 2,392 16-9 
MS 59: ae. ee 661 7-2 1,061 7°8 ibaa. 7-9 
(= NS eae 368 4-0 557 4-1 580 4-1 
to, Bcc ed laet ce. 124 1-3 173 1-3 192 1-4 
SG 8S... ca... acc. 16 0-2 15 0-1 17 0-1 
MEEEOUIOVET oie. leds. ck lehcs, 1 -- 1 =< — — 
Totals, Stated Ages................ 9,231 100-0 13,519 100-0 14,192 100-0 
(a 870 ass 513 aes 561 
Totals, RO eee ees 10,101 100-0 14, 032 100-0 14,753 | 100-0 
€rage ages of mothers................ 23 +9 23 +8 23-9 
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11.—Stillbirths, by Age of the Mother, together with Rates per 1,000 Live Births, 
1941, 1951 and 1952 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 
ewe eS SSS SS ee eee 


Stillbirths Rates per 1,000 


Age Group of Mother Live Births 
1941 1951 1952 1941 1951 1952 
eee fee Mies Pie ae 2 See 
No. p.c. No. DeCe No. p.c. 
Under 20 years.......---- 383 5-6 412 6-1 371 5-3 22-6 16-9 14:3 
a hae Ves eiegosad 1,486 21-8 | 1,485 21-9 | 1,470 21-1 21-0 14-7 13-6 
DOA thee DM rncue Grecian ats 1,862 97-3.) 1,714 25-3 | 1,800 25-8 24-5 15-3 15-4 
Bye Seb ee bso soncot 1,442 21-1 | 1,405 90-7 | 1,623 21-8 28-8 18-8 18-9 
BB) bP Arrotiemrotc ek 1,081 15-8 | 1,192 17-6 | 1,181 16-9 37-4 28-6 27-2 
AQ) dee Ree eee = 496 7:3 503 7-4 566 8-1 48-2 39-5 42-9 
A AO eee ec seoos ver eo. 74 1-1 63 0-9 61 0-9 69-5 61-2 60:9 
50 years or OVer......--+- 3 -- 1 -- 2 -- -- -- -- 
Totals, Stated Ages.... 6,827 | 100-0 | 6,775 100-0 | 6,974 | 100-0 aaa 
Ages not stated........... 55 fH 46 60 a 
Totals, All Ages........ 6,882 | 100-0 | 6,821 100-0 | 7,034 | 100-0 27-0 18-5 18-0 
Average ages of mothers. 29-9 30:0 30-2 


Order of Birth.—Table 12 shows the order of birth of all live-born childre 
About 28 p.c. of live-born children in 195 
p.c. were the first born. 


according to the age of the mother. ° 
were first children. Among the illegitimate about 70 


12. Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1952 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Age of Mother 


Bie a Child Src eee 
irth o i 
Under 45 Age All 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 or Not x 
Over | Stated ge 
No. No. No. No. No. No. Nosa| a Noe No. 
te terchildey mae. 112 | 19,949 | 50,085 | 27,001 9,642 | 3,329 744 SL 568 || 111,/ 
OG Ie Se Ne Resets 2| 4,863 | 33,222 | 38,638 | 16,663 5, 758 1,083 55 77 Ogu 
ta ie ie be eae ae — 849 | 15,533 | 25,344 | 17,621 7,296 | 1,387 70 46 || 68, 
CTA a oe ee — 113 6,201 | 14,950 12,682 6,394 1,448 75 26 41,! 
Laat. (Sige eRe —_ 14 2,057 8,061 8,151 4,939 1, 269 69 12 24, 
Gtheece oon oe — 4 573 | 4,345 | 5,617] 3,776 1,156 62 7 || Tea 
Fe rik <tr: — 1 160 | 2,136 | 3,874] 2,871 989 78 7 i 105 
Qlmeete be cates — --- 38 1,064 | 2,715 | 2,425 880 89 3 Ut 
Ofhitee sere cige sls — -— 15 389 | 1,650 | 2,004 803 64 il 4, 
tidint Seeks — — 3: 139 | 1,005 | 1,576 747 55 2 3y 
THO ER Aer ise — = 3 45 537 | 1,119 656 65 1 i 
{Ot ates eee eres a - “= 20 266 793 584 56 3 y 
(EC Rae oe ees — — — 9 119 457 478 78 1 ' 
4G.» Lovie: — _ —- 1 42 287 339 53 —-- 
LStiiees aoe es —- — — 4 16 174 272 47 — 
ie Oe a aoe oe _— _ _ — 8 109 151 23 — 
Wines |. cwece — — — — 3 55 95 14 1 
LS thigh er = oe — _— 2, 24 49 15 — 
AGGiinw ee Ec a ee = — _— —_ i 10 26 10 =: 
20th or over...... — — — —- — 8 27 5 —_ 
Not stated....... —~ — 4 6 4 3 2 — 34 
OLAS. ea 3 114 | 25,793 | 107,894 | 117,152 | 80,618 43,407 | 13,185 | 1,014 789 || 389: 


Ea Sed ‘ 
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Section 3.—Deaths 
| Declines in the death rate have been recorded in many countries during the past 
_ twenty years. Crude death rates should be used with caution in comparing the 
mortality levels of different populations, for they are affected by differences in the 
_ age composition of the population as well as by differences in the levels of mortality. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the death rates in Canada 

and the provinces with those in certain other countries is shown in Table 13. It will 

_be noted that the death rate for Canada is among the lowest in the world and that 
_the majority of the provinces have lower rates than most other countries. 


13.—Death Rates per 1,000 Population in Selected Countries compared with 


Canada and the Provinces, 1952 
(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. Provisional 
data are used where certain final figures are not available.) 


Country Death Country Death 


Death 
or Province Rate or Province Rate Country Rate 
Netherlands............. 7°3 atariot ke FSM 0. 9-3 Northern Ireland........ 10-8 
| Ee rene 8-3 British Columbia. .... 10-1 Venezuelasc seam |. be: 10-8 
‘Union of South Africa Denieark. ee 9-0 England and Wales...... 11-3 
So: a a 8-6 Pephin 7 AI Suh Oe 9-0 Portugal...) 420) aevey) 11-8 
; New Zealand........... 9-3 Musoslavia set, 11-8 
LUN 8-7 Aostralialy fio... 9-4 Mastin) st. is oe 11-9 
Newfoundland......... 7-4 Pinlang 27 Jo 3 1aS. 6d 9-5 direland weet hee ke 11-9 
ge Ca ee 7:6 United States...0....... 9-6 Pieler ee 12-0 
Saskatchewan.......... 7-9 Sweden 0.5..).055.1..) 9-6 Cavylgn. Wit ca tec ee 12-0 
femranitoba.............. 8:3. Spain. 5 3.0.48 eels. Ot? i: Geatland 5... @kousren. a 12-0 
feuebec................ 8-4 Swatzerland.....08..... 9-9 Piranoet oie an bo 12-3 
_ New Brunswick........ 8-8 Realy Raa) BD: 10-0 63) Ee a i 13-8 
| "Nova Scotia........... 8-8 Peres. . totum 2-0, 1-3! 10-1 Loe ee ae ee 13-8 
| Prince Edward Island. . 8-9 Western Germany....... 10-5 MeueOs sec foun es 14-9 
\) 
ig Sie infants who were born alive but died before registration of birth. ? Registration 
‘area only. 


| Canadian Mortality.—Since 1931, the Canadian death rate has fluctuated 
i 10-3 and 8-7 per 1,000 of the population, declining in recent years and 
reaching a record low of 8-7 in 1952. As shown in Table 1, pp. 187-189, this decline 
fas been apparent in all provinces but in varying degrees, The generally low rates 
in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average population 
and the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is the result of the increasing 
proportion of people in the older age groups. 


| 


Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.—Despite reductions in infant mortality 
ver the past 25 or 30 years, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in 
iy other single year. Of the 107,000 deaths occurring in 1926, 31,000 or almost 
30 p.c. were of children under five years of age, and three-quarters of those were of 
thildren under one year of age. In 1952, of the nearly 126,000 deaths, almost 18,000 
© a little over 14 p.c. were of children under five years and five-sixths of those were 
inder one year. Most of the reduction took place among children over one month 
fage but there was a notable decrease as well in all childhood ages up to five years. 


| 
| 
| 
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Tremendous reductions have taken place in the mortality pattern since the early 
1920’s, with the most important reductions in the childhood and early adult ages. 
In 1926, over 19 p.c. of all male deaths were of persons five to 45 years of age; in 
1952, these accounted for about 11 p.c. of total deaths. The reduction in mortality 
among females in this age group is equally remarkable, the proportion dropping 
from 22 p.c. to 10 p.c. Death rates for males up to age 45 have been roughly 
halved during the past 25 years; those for females, in the same ages, have been 
reduced as much as three to four times. 


These reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have, 
of course, had the effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups 
and of raising the average age of the population as a whole. As a natural conse- 
quence, much larger proportions of deaths are now occurring at the older ages. 
Further, the reductions in rates will eventually raise the average age at death. 
In 1921, the average age at death of males was 39-0 years and of females 41-1 years; 
by 1952 this had advanced to 55-8 and 58-2, respectively. These trends are 
indicated clearly in Table 14. 


14.—Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1921, 1931, 1941, and 1952 


1931 1941 1952 


19211 


Age Group —$—$—$——————— 
Male | Female| Male | Female Male | Female| Male | Female 
NUMBER 
ee en CT 
Under 5 years..........-cesseceess 10,827 8,303 | 14,511 | 11,226 10, 666 8,014 | 10,281 7,691 
5- 9 CS HIRO APEC ORS Se as 3164. I Rae 1,166 979 1,241 963 888 670 726 50C 
TONSRAG SSS eerie se 674 611 821 806 18% \> 2636 485 |. 298 
15 - 19 BO alskageccvencd¥ a, 5 « SRR tele 866 741 1,311 1,182 1,118 823 747 34] 
20 - 24 ie ae RTE eos AG Gulgre 947 946 1,502 1,453 1,332 1,039 1,031 48% 
25 - 29 Eel Aisuscchoversqelara Meee TS 1,046 1,035 1,388 1,414 1,317 Les. 1,014 596 
OY) Sa Sy en er re ee er eitan it- cio amc 1,002 1,051 1,301 1,432 ial 1,148 1,100 vik 
SEV aeHO Once ie ietirats Srelsancce tetera tt 1, 263 1,223 1,512 1,574 1,497 1, 242 1,344 97’ 
40 - 44 Sas iene loasucyeis Sa Steere 1, 254 1,073 1,888 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,820 1, 23! 
45 — 49 OR (ELE em RM sib Ait 1,345 1,066 2,314 1,738 2,416 1,817 2,510 1, 63: 
RO Nes deed ee Sn ii paioater 1,492 | 1,288 | 2,855} 1,993 3,355 | 2,227 | 3,687 2,11 
ype) © Ce Reco eeoner 1,727;| 1,387 |. 3,057 | 2,246 4,394 | 2,851 | 4,850 2, 
60 - 64 i 8 pe RR ca Pe 2,121 1,652 3,583 2,855 5,288 3,483 6,462 3,78 
Pe NT CR GREE ceca GDUOD OD OOD POAT 1,976 4,249 3,348 6,057 4,412 8,197 5,00 
Hiesive. a0 Re erie, Beier TORS 2,550 2,184 4,867 4,073 6,495 4,981 8,713 6,49 
TYCO LE, SNR cae mcr ios: 2,378 2,135 4,368 4,029 6,421 5,461 8,227 6,57 
Qa marta se oe crcueiedecele,s <: s.¢1 eter ously oe 1,833 1,799 3, 206 3n215 5,020 4,906 6,310 5,79 
85 YeAYS OF OVEF..... es eeceeceeees 1, 643 1,912 2,509 2,998 3,846 4,540 5,216 6,16 
Totals, All Ages.............- 36,4141 | 31,311 56,529 | 47,988 63,852 | 50,787 | 72,720 53, 2d 
vhs Becks a inet, ea Nee 
PERCENTAGE 
ALOT OSV OATS sohel gic iasreye-« Sess rials 29-8 26-5 25-7 23-4 16-7 15-8 14-1 14) 
co (ty ~ 2. tks aaadiGhee cae opooede 3-2 3-1 2-2 2-0 1-4 1-3 1-0 0 
Owl 4 Me ecd GRP. te. chers.c cicero telere oleate 1-9 2-0 1-5 iC y/ 1-2 1-1 0-7 0. 
sco Ith DR Bes Be eee aomeccne 2-4 2-4 2°3 2-4 1:8 1-6 1-0 0 
SX) co UB nS os ae Oe OI om cas 2:6 3:0 2-7 3-0 2-1 2-0 1-4 0 
ONS ce GAN) AS een aeinien OD Bde Cor 2:9 3-3 2-5 2-9 2-1 2°3 1-4 1 
BUT, oR ee ee RS ior DOO 2-7 3-4 2-3 3-0 1-9 2°3 1-5 1 
BIR oS Byte US Se ae oO oO De 3°5 3-9 2-7 3-3 2°3 2-4 1:8 1 
AD xo Celle EE ow ee Tanai NE, eet Se 3:4 3-4 3°3 3-1 2-7 2-9 2-5 2 
AAG MEE SAN PRIN oe stele alone cisions 3:7 3:4 4-1 3-6 3°8 3-6 3-5 3 
EY SG PR a ae PO Re eb OGD OD 4-1 4-1 5-0 4-2 5:3 4-4 5-1 4 
55 — 59 Si Me RRR cate ctetalce ans 4-7 4.3 5-4 4-7 6-9 5-6 6-7 § 
GON nO4 de ee We et create siete iasle misie 5:8 5:3 6-3 5-9 8-3 6-9 8-9 7 
65 - 69 SOT IN Tt Sarasota cre tei sisess 6-2 6-3 7-5 7-0 9-5 8-7 11-3 ¢ 
FAV AC, SP ee Facto Ste aia cere 7-0 7:0 8:6 8-5 10-2 9-8 12-0 Ii 
Via). gk Sea ae ie eomioo is ae Ooee 6-5 6-8 7:7 8-4 10-1 10-7 11-3 1 
QUES ATA! TOP PR Race Oe cates 5-0 5-7 5-7 6-7 7:9 9-7 8-7 1 
85 years OF OVEF........eeeeeeeeees 4-5 6-1 4-5 6-2 6-0 8-9 7:2 | 
Totals, All Ages...........+- 100-0 | 100-0 | 400-0 | 100-01 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 10! 


1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. q 
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14.— Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1921, 1931, 1941, and 1952—concluded 
i ee Oe ie See 
ee 


1921! 1931 1941 1952 


Age Group — | oS | 
Male |Female! Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female 

Rate PER 1,000 Porpunation 
mor . YOATS eek cash des 28-9 22-7 26-8 21-2 20-0 15-5 11-3 8-8 
ON RE ee ae ee eg 3-1 2-7 2-2 1-7 1-7 1-3 1-0 0-7 
Rr rer ee re FINE 2-1 1-9 1-5 1-5 1-4 1-0 0-8 0:5 
Mie aetna SEAT E & SGis  a 3-1 2-7 2:5 2-2 2-0 1-5 1-4 0-6 
| => (UE eas peetsapey st Rowalnaenes 4 Sa camellia 3-7 3-7 3-2 3-2 2-6 2-0 1-9 0:9 
| lls «Gi FR ice 5 Suen Ral 4-0 4-1 3°4 3-8 2-7 2-5 1-8 1-0 
SE) Bare eae t eerer ete 3°8 4-5 3°5 4-2 2-8 2°8 2-1 1-4 
SAI aE § Cries Gea ee 4-7 5-5 4-2 4-8 3-8 3-4 2-6 1-9 
= Ls Res oe tae SS 5°6 5-9 5-4 5-0 5-0 4-5 3-9 2:8 
Mote Po ee. se At ks 7-3 7-1 7-2 6-6 7:3 6-0 6-3 4-4 
ES I oi Ne OT 9-8 10-2 10-7 9-0 10-6 8-1 10-6 6-4 
EN RE ini gs Re ae 15-2 13-5 15-4 13-4 16-0 12-3 16-3 9-6 
LAER eae cet 5 OO AA ee 21-9 19-7 22-9 20-7 24-2 18-5 24-5 15-4 
MG rh Ie eee dss 33-4 33-2 35-2 30-3 37°3 30:4 35-6 23-9 
ga SIRs aia Reon Wa 56-9 52-8 55-0 49-1 58-5 47-0 52-3 40-4 
REED oP Gere, 8 crs ch Fos. odes 89-4 80-9 87-4 82-9 95-7 79-7 83-3 66-4 
RRS Stes co opin ge me NS 133-8 122-4 134-1 127-1 147-6 131-2 132-6 109-6 
BeRVeATS OF OVEL:.obis oss e cc eceeae. 228 «2 224-9 228-1 212-6} 241-9 229-3 223-9 204-2 
Totals, All Ages.............. 10-9 10-2 10-5 9-6 10-8 9-1 10-0 7-5 
Average age at death............. 39-0 41-1 43-1 44.8 51-5 53-4 55-8 58-2 


1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—In Table 2 (pp. 189-91) deaths are classified by 
place of residence of the decedent. Death rates in urban centres vary only slightly 
from those of their respective provinces. However, owing to the influx of young 
people from the rural areas, the age distribution of the population in urban centres 


_ 1s often more favourable to a low death rate than that of the province as a whole. 


| 


| 


i 
i 
M 


} 


i 


Causes of Death.—Table 15 shows the deaths in Canada, grouped according 
to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. About 80 p.c. are in the 


following groups of causes: diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, 
_ diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases — tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
influenza — and nephritis. 


The rise in the average age at death has already been noted (p. 200). Causes 
of death that mainly affect children and young adults have declined. Diphtheria, 
for example, has been almost wiped out and tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. 


On the other hand, the ageing of the population increases the proportion of deaths 


from certain causes that affect older people. Thus, cancer and the diseases of the 


¢ardio-vascular-renal systems now account for a substantially larger proportion of 
all deaths than formerly. 


These trends indicate the remarkable success that has attended the attack by 
health authorities on the infective and contagious diseases which in the past have 


constituted such a great hazard in the early and young adult years of life. They 


have similarly served to emphasize the emergence of the chronic and degenerative 


Conditions of later life as the targets towards which the public health programs of 
the future will be directed. In effect, Canada has shared the experience of most 


western nations in exchanging a high mortality in younger life for high morbidity in 


older age groups. 


Table 16 shows the comparison of deaths by causes, in Canada for the years 
1950 to 1952 and the Chart on p. 206, ‘Major Causes of Death”, shows graphically 
the death rates for the major cause groups. 
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List No. 


Bo 001-008 


2 010-019 
3 020-029 
4 040 
5 043 
6 045-048 
7 050-051 


8 055 
BQ 056 
B10 057 
Bil 058 
B12 080 
B13 084 
Bl4 085 
B15 100-108 


B16 110-117 

030-039, 041, 

042, 044, 049, 

B174 |052-054, 059- 
074, 081-083, 
086-096, 120- 

{|138 

B18 140-205 


203, 205) 


(201) 
(204) 
B19 210-239 


B20 260 
B21 290-293 
B22 330-334 
B23 340 


B24 400-402 
B25 410-416 


B26 420-422 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


SS other diseases classified 


(140-200, 202, 
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15.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the 


New- 
foundland 


Tuberculosis, other forms. . 
Syphilis and its sequelz... 
Typhoid fevers. .,..0 nas 


Dysentery, all forms....... 
Searlet fever and strepto- 

cocceal sore throat........ 
DDiphtheniereers iscsi 
Whooping cough........... 
Meningococcal infections... 


Typhus and other rickett- 
Sial GISCASES.,.. a2 ses «store. : 
Malatig tetas caes + sy opens fagctalere 


as-infective and parasitic. 


Malignant neoplasms, in- 
cluding neoplasms of lym- 
phatic and hematopoietic 
FiSSUCS. 4s, eta ia ae tee 

Cancer, excluding Hodg- 
kin’s disease, leukeemia 
and aleukeemia.......... 

Hodgkin’s disease......... 

Leukemia and aleukeemia.. 

Benign and unspecified neo- 


346 


PIASINS ets eh eta cme 12 
Diabetes mellitus.......... 16 
AN SATINMAS aad. cient i! 


Vascular lesions affecting 
central nervous system... 
Non-meningococcal menin- 


Chronic rheumatic heart 
GISCASO Nt 58s tee eet 
Arteriosclerotic and degen- 
erative heart disease..... 


39 


293 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


1:0 


203-9 


2 Less than 0-1 per 100,000 population. 


Nova 
Scotia 


New 
Brunswick 


1-7 


1163 
0-6 


2-9 
10-6 
4.0. 


93°5 


2-1 
1-1 


§:3 


7:2 


122:2 
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International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, by Province, 1952 


Ontario Manitoba | Saskatchewan Alberta cite 
Columbia 
Rate No. Rate| No. | Rate | No. | Rate | No. | Rate 
369 11:5 74 8-8 91 192} 16-0 
2°9 30 3-6 34 22 1 
0-9 13 1-5 2 33 2-8 
0-4 1 0-1 2 0-2 
0-1 2 0-2 8 0-7 
— — — 1} 0-1 
1-1 21 2-5 0-8 5 0-4 
18 0-1 7 0-8 0-2 7 0-6 
46 3-1 90 10-7 79 8-1 40 3-3 
17 1:9 21 2:5 0:7 12 1-0 


106 2-1 21 1-8 


6, 630 125-9 961] 114-0) 1,072} 110-5) 1,895) 158-2 
6,319 118-7 907| 107-6 993) 102-4) 1,807); 150-8 
81 1-1 12 1-4 15 1-5 23 1-9 
230 6-1 42 6-0 64 6-6 66 b+4 
119 2:5 25 3:0 27 2°8 44 3°7 
529 9-1 84| 10-0 104; 10-7 104 8-7 
129 3-1 28 3:3 14 1-4 26 2-2 
5, 964 98-0 649] 77-0 727| 74-9) 1,155] 96-4 
50 1-3 16 1-9 17 1: 15 1-3 

65 0-9 ff 0-8 17 Lie 17 1-4 


9-4 117; = 13-9 112 


6,857 164-3113, 9421 292-5! 1,698] 212-8! 1,7361 205-9 1,770| 182-5! 3,478! 290-3l 32,410 
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15.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the 


Prince 


‘ New- Nova New 
International foondiand | 22ward | geotia | Brunswick 
List No. Island 
Cause of Death 
Abbre- ‘ 
viated Detailed Rate| No. | Rate| No. | Rate 
: List 

List 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart..... 15-5 123} 18-8 94) 17-9 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart 

GISCASO tte co roe cme 34-0] 261] 40-0 157} 29-8 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without men- ; 

HOnLOM NEALE So tie eaten: 9-7 61 9-3 31] 5-9 
B30 AQ) ASSu a ntlucnzanee eee cet sta 4-9 40) 6-1 27| Sil 
B31 490-498 | Pneumonia..............-- 41-7| 200] 30-6) 216) 41-1 
B32 500-502) | bronchitisy secs sari es 27| 4-1 15] 2-9 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duo- 

(OKA eh en SHO OR UO OneS 21 32 18] 3-4 
B34 550-553 | Appendicitis..............- 12iee 128 6| Il 
B35 1560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and 

hechia selec ee ee ea 4-3 27) ome 


B36 1543 571,572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enter- 
itis and colitis, except di- 


arrhcea of the newborn.. 26; 4: 56] 10-6 
B37 581 | Cirrhosis of liver.......... 24; 3: 20| 3:8 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis.... 21- 90| 13: 74) 14-1 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate. ... 10-7 30) 4: 35| 6:7 


B4 640-652, 660, | {Complications of pregnancy, 
670-689 childbirth and the puer- 


DONIUM eee = ease ser 
B41 750-759 | Congenital malformations.. 15-5} 107) 16-4 97| 18-4 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, post-natal as- 

phyxia and atelectasis. ... 10-7| 114] 17-5) 126] 24-0 


B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn... 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to 
early infancy and imma- 
turity (unqualified) Pe. 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of 
psychosis, ill-defined and 


26-2} 188) 35-7 


unknown causes.......... 127) 19-4 221} 42-¢ 

B46 Residual | All other diseases.......... 488] 74-7| 322) 61% 

50| BE47 | £810-E835 | Motor-vehicle accidents.... 118] 18-1] 139) 26+ 

£800-E802 ; ‘ 

BE48 £840-E962 All other accidents........ 292} 44-7| 201 a i 
£963, £970-| | Suicide and self-inflicted in- 

Be sonee 979 JULY. soe oer 42} 6:4 3° 
£964, £965 || Homicide and operations of 

53) BES E980-E999 iE ie fe Aether aAReR TE i.8 1-2 1 

Totals, All Causes....... 889-3| 5,756| 881-5] 4,647] 883° 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, by Province, 1952—concluded 


Manitoba Alberta bie = Canada! 
Columbia 
Rate | No Rate | No. | Rate No. Rate 
144 16-0} 160] 13-4] 1,873]  13-0/30 
177 21-6] 564] 47-1] 4,737] 32-9131 
72 6-9 84 1,033} 7-2/32 
52 4-8 46, 3 864) 60/33 
| 245 30-7} 436] 36-4] 4,389]  30-5/34 
| 35 2-9 AGi gas 506] 3-5/35 
40 4. 121] 10- 712) 4-9136 
11 1: le bos 248] 1-737 
| 41 6-3 831 6-9, 789] ~—«5 5188 
| 49 8. 73} 6-1) :1,337/ 9-339 
28 2: O3i as 652} 4-5/40 
95 7: 162} 13-5) 2,791] 19-4/41 
36 5 61} 5-1) 719} 5-0/42 
| ul 1-5] 18] 1-5] +374] 8-648 
125 16-9] 174] 14-5] 2,623] 18-2144 
| 133 20-2} 192] 16-0] 2,846]  19-8]45 
| 26 3-3 26) 2-2 753] 5.2146 
155 24-7| 2431 20-3 4,120] 28-6/47 
| 
134 14-3} 119] 9-9l| 2,127] 14-8] 48 
| 579 58-8) 947] 79-0 9,849]  68-4]49 
| 116 20-2) 220) += 18-4) 2,947] 20-5150 
| 281 40-5} 740| 61-8] 5,594| 38-8151 
| 62 9-7} 182} 15-2] 1,050] 7-3/5 
16 0-7 19} 1-6) 153] 41-1153 


757-2) 12, 080)1, 008 -3/125,950| 874-3/54 


RATE PER 100000 
POPULATION 


500 


200 


MAJOR GAUSES OF DEATH 


RATE PER 100,00¢ 


POPULATION 
500 


CARDIOVASCULAR 
RENAL DISEASES 


DISEASES OF 
THE HEART 


INFLUENZA BRONCHITIS CANCER 


AND PNEUMONIA 


DISEASES OF 
EARLY INFANCY 


VASCULAR 
LESIONS 


TUBERCULOSIS 
MOTOR-VEHICLE 
ACCIDENTS 


eet ; 


eS 
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16.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1950-52 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


a eee ee a 
ess 


International Number Rates per 100,000 
List No. of Deaths Population 
Cause of Death 
Abbre- | Detailed 
viated or 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
List 
Bil 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system.| 3,001] 2,851 2,017; 21-9} 20-4) 14-0 
B 2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.......... 58 566 440 4-3 4-0 3-1 
B 3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequele........... 369 301 297 2-7 2-2 2-1 
B4 G40 | Typhoidifever. ins sec. cs ves ccecncs. 22 11 18 0-2 0-1 0-1 
B 5 043 DEttwantaes teas tat ok. soles _— —_ — _ _ = 
B6 045-048 | Dysentery, all forms............... 58 52 50 0-4 0-4 0:3 
B7 050, 051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore 
PIED AUL HP cu Sua ee. si aay 62 45 41 0-5 0-3 0-3 
B 8 OOS | SPIDOENOTIR. oy bass Ob hobs otniesdens 52 37 26 0-4 0-3 0-2 
B 9 . 056 hooping cough.............0.500- 306 202 142 2-2 1-4 1-0 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections........... 76 89 87 0-6 0-6 0:6 
Bil 058 LUG vr rewe sc oe ks os ae tarcte ene ate _ = _ —— _ <3 
B12 080 | Acute poliomyelitis................ 41 162 311 0-3 1-2 2-2 
B13 084 IAIN nada sda hk. cnc vc cies — — — — — = 
Bi4 Peo SPMCRSCE nereeed. bre aie ee 173 Wit 236 1-3 1:3 1-6 
B15 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial dis- 
CASON Si arercic.o aici, vosiororeme cteicote a atte — _— 2; — _— 1 
B16 MO la sy Malariats . ccc cise eee ah. Satsba: — 1 3} — 1 , 
030-039, 041, 
042, fe es 
052-05 : : 
’"1(All other diseases classified as 
B17 Oot ogg’|| infective and parasitic............ 913) AR = B86 Bg) “gap y ayy 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 | Malignant neoplasms, including neo- 
plasms of lymphatic and hema- 
topoietic tissues.......5...5.0-5.. 17,478} 17,821} 18,589] 127-7; 127-4] 129-0 
(140-200, 202, yon excluding Hodgkin’s dis- 
203, 205) ease, leukemia and aleukeemia...| 16,623] 16,967| 17,710] 121-4) 121-8} 122-9 
(201)| Hodgkin’s disease................. 219 216 216 1-6 1-5 1:6 
204)| Leukzeemia and aleukemia........ 636 638 664 4:6 4:6 4-6 
B19 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms. . 332 308 373 2-4 2-2 2-6 
B20 260 | Diabetes mellitus................. 1,544) 1,584) 1,577| 11-3) 11-3] 10-9 
| B21 ee PeRMSTOISS Se ee te 496 446 404 3-6 3-2 2-8 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system............¢...2. 12,471] 12,880} 13,348} 91-1] 92-1] 92-7 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis... .. 350 287 266 2-6 2-1 1-8 
B24 . 400-402 | Rheumatic fever................... 217 259 288 1-6 1-9 2-0 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease. . 1,697; 1,618} 1,603 12-4 11-6 11-1 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative 
earl Gisense 1.) wee re, 30,539} 31,133] 32,410} 223-1] 222-6] 225-0 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart............. 1,943} 1,836) 1,873 14-2 13-1 13-0 
| B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease. 4,547) 4,708} 4,737) 33-2! 33-7) 32-9 
| B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of 
| BATU .ccpiea cca te 986} 1,086) 1,033 7-2 7°8 7°2 
i, B80 levee tes a Ave EC, v4 en a ae a 942) 2,572 864 6-9 18-4 6-0 
B31 UST RS IBS ogi TPE 10 0, cf a 4,601) 4,664) 4,389) 33-6] 33-4] 30-5 
(Doo PoO-O02 | Bronehitis, os. occccleo cocwes) ons 533 549 506 3°9 3:9 3-5 
B83 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum. . 699 712 712 5-1 5-1 4-9 
«B84 HOU-d08 | Appendrcibish: . oats oo ee 340 260 248 2:5 1-9 1-7 
B35 |560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia... 876 759 789 6-4 5-4 5-5 


B36 |543, 571, 572 Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and 


colitis except diarrhcea of the 


OS MOE es Sie st Mak 1,ol4) 1,233] 4,337 9-6 8-8 9-3 

B87 Sak je Citr bogis wl HVET Ee, . oss coe e use. 615 607 652 4-5 4-3 4-5 
| B38 590-594 ephritis and nephrosis............ 3,274] 3,042) 2,791 23-9 21-8 19-4 
«B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate....... 11.1 802; 728] '719/ 5-9 5-2) 5-0 
B40 { 640-652, 660, Wee ae Gays of pregnancy, child- 

670-689 birth and the puerperium........ 420 405 374 3-1 2-9 2-6. 
| = B4l 750-759 | Congenital malformations.......... 2,227| 2,435} 2,623 16-3 17-4 18-2 
(B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, post-natal asphyxia 
| and atelectasisr. e008... oo 3. ccs 2,664) 2,622) 2,846 19-5 18-7 19-8 
B43 763-768 ' Infections of the newborn.......... 739 659 753 5-4 4-7 5-2 
} 
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16.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1950-52—concluded 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


International ' Number Rates per 100,000 
List No. of Deaths Population 
anor : Cause of Death 
viated eerie 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
List ist 
esd a | ee eee 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early 
infancy and immaturity (unquali- 
sTKeYs Vey ng CU OCU ROO Sroittaas 4,280} 3,950} 4,120 31-3 28-2 28-6 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psy- j 
chosis, ill-defined and unknown 
CAUSES aioe te hee orats ovale natavan neteteronetste 2,614| 2,236] 2,127 19-1 16-0 14-8 
B46 Residual | All other diseases.........-..+-+0-- 10,447] 10,057) 9,849 76-3 71-9 68-4 
BE47 | E810-E835 | Motor-vehicle accidents............ 2,289 2,662) 2,947} 16-7; 19-0 20°5 
BEA Sole aks sau Gtlicemcolicuie se toe eaters 5,273| 5,372| 5,594; 38-5, 38-4] 38-8 
BE4g! | #963, E970- |\ suicide and self-inflicted injury....} 1,060] 1,033) 1,050, 7-7) 7-4) 7-3 
BE50 la ae Homicide and operations of war.... 135 155 153} 1-0 1-1 1-1 


Totals, All Causes......... 123, 789|125,454/125,950| 904-4) 897-1) 874-3 


ee a eee 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


International Comparisons.—The completeness of registration of live births 
and infant deaths varies from country to country and there is some evidence that 
the under-registration of deaths is proportionately greater for infants than for 
other ages. The reliability of the basic data should, therefore, be kept in mind 
when comparing the rates. Despite these variations, the Canadian rate as well as 
the rates for some of the provinces appear to be considerably higher than those for 
many other countries of the world. 


17._Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Selected Countries compared with 
Canada and the Provinces, 1952 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. Provisional 
data are used where certain final figures are not available.) 


Leen —————————————————eeeeee 


Infant Infant Infant 
Country Mortality] Country and Province | Mortality Country Mortality 
Rate Rate Rate 
Swodenwect es cen on. cure 20 Canada; tee 38 Treland Soir4- anne ne 41 
New Zealand.......... 22 British Columbia... 29 JAPAN Ce Meets vce 48 
Netherlands........... 23 Alberta imeecnete. 30 Western Germany..... 48 
Australian mete cmies ocreee 24 Manitoba seen. cenne- 31 iBelermesacnresccts 50! 
INONWAVEE cee sete asics 261 Ontario! eee cee 31 INUStYIAe ceide oveekes 52 
England and Wales..... 28 Prince Edward Spal toc cme fous 61 
Monmackeren. cece. ce 29 island S27 sae 31 tal yeas oe 64 
Switzerland...........- 99 Neve peice Soe phe Sets Be ete Le 
Tied States. co ae askatchewan....... enezelas a taatceass 
a . New Brunswick... 44 to el Mexiog (suena 90 
pea eee Scie nga ys” Newfoundland...... 46 POrtUgAl ti eerie toe 94 

Scotlandeees... setae = 30 : 

; ra aie Quebes . ives ea 50 Yugoslavia..........- 105 
Union of South Africa Northern Ireland...... 39 diate aac rete as 1161 

(Whites) P22. ose ess 35 Frances’, sia er rereetts 41 Chile wee... Sonate aces 134 

ee ee rg ea 

11951. 2 Excludes infants who were born alive but died before registration of birth. 3 Reg- 


istration area only. 
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Canadian Infant Mortality.—Table 1, pp. 187-189, shows the striking 
improvement that has taken place in the rate of infant mortality during the past 
25 years. Of the 1,155,000 children born in 1950-52, approximately 45,000 died and 
62,000 lived to their first birthday who would have died at the rate prevailing in 

the period 1926-30. 

As illustrated in Table 18, infant mortality of males is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than 
that of females for Canada as a whole, with wider variations for the individual 
provinces. As pointed out earlier, there were between 1,051 and 1,067 males born 
to every 1,000 females in the 1941-52 period. Because male infant mortality is 
higher, the excess of males is reduced drastically by the end of the first year. For 
example, in 1950-52, 593,810 male children were born compared with 559,889 
female children, an excess of 33,921 or 6-6 p.c.; 25,882 male children died during 

their first year compared with 19,329 female children, that is, 6,553 more. The 
excess of males at one year of age was thus reduced to 27,368 or 5-6 p.c. 


As indicated in Tables 1 and 18, infant mortality rates vary considerably from 
province to province. One of the principal causes of these variations appears to 
be the different proportions of births that take place in hospital or under proper 
medical care (see also p. 193). Along with increased hospitalization has come better 
and more widespread pre-natal and post-natal care. Other factors have also been 
important, particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation, 
the pasteurization of milk and the use of antibiotics. 


18.—Distribution of Infant Deaths, by Sex and Province, 1921-52 


Rate coe Rate eee: 
Fe- | 1,000 | 1,00 Fe- | 1,000 | 1,000 
Province and Year Males TaniGsl Reale = bee Province and Year Males tales} Male Eee 
ive | Live | weal Live 
S| Births rvOS'Births 
: No. | No. No. | No. 
Newfoundland....... 1950} 408) 350 60 55!|Manitoba............ 1921} 868) 665 92 74 
| 1951; 361). 276 60 48 1931) 535} 389 74 55 
| ‘ 1952 318 254 49 42 1941 447 341 59 47 
| 1951) 369} 289 36 30 
eet. Island......... 1921 95 “$5 89 78 1952) 364) 283 34 28 
1931 78 50 78 57 
| 1941 102 61 95 63\|\Saskatchewan....... 1921) 1,048 766 90 70 
1951 60 30 44 23 1931 851 612 78 59 
| 1952 48 35 34 27 1941} 531) 415 56 46 
1951 353 323 32 30 - 
' Nova Scotia......... 1921) 738) 573) 110 91 1952) 431) 356 37 33 
| 1931 510 404 86 71 
| 1941 545 363 Ue" DHavAbertar «co scte« ct ee 1921 808 583 95 72 
\s 1951 344 250 39 30 1931 675 522 76 63 
1952 365 250 39 29 1941 506 373 57 44 
| 1951| 531] 358 39 27 
New Brunswick..... 1921) 740} 559} 125; 101 1952) 515} = 364 34 26 
| 1931] 565} 3879) 102 72 
| 1941} +5515 421 83 69 British Columbia....1921 343 259 62 51 
1951 472 363 58 46 1931 292 222 55 44 
| 1952 433 296 51 36 1941 316 236 41 32 
| : 1951 487 352 34 26 
WMENEIDCC.... ... 60-000 1931] 5,417] 4,026) 126 99 1952} 480} 390 31 27 


1941) 3,916} 2,854 85 66 
1951} 3,335} 2,486 54 42 i a 
1952) 3,664] 2,668 56 44 

Canada (exclusive 19211) 8,558] 6,335 98 v4 


MMMATIO............. 1921} 3,918] 2,845) 102 79] of the Territories) 1931/11, 667] 8,693 94 74 
| 1931) 2,744) 2,089 77 62 1941) 8,788) 6,448 67 52 
1941) 1,910} 1,384 51 40 1951] 8,322) 6,262 43 34 
1951} 2,010} 1,535 34 28 1952] 8,787| 6,516 42 33 


1952] 2,169] 1,620) 34) 27 
ae sah le a dares ts EA Saag Aa ee EO 
1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 
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Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small 
numbers of infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres 
usually vary widely from year to year. As is evident from Table 2 (pp. 189-191), 
many cities and towns have, however, maintained consistently low rates as compared 
with the national rate or the rate for the province in which they are situated. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—Of the 15,303 infant deaths in 1952, almost 15 p.c. 
were due to congenital malformations; 14 p.c. to immaturity; over 10 p.c. each to 


pneumonia among infants over four weeks of age and injury at birth; and about 


8 p.c. to post-natal asphyxia and atelectasis. These specific causes accounted for 
57 p.c. of the total infant deaths. The Chart, ‘Leading Causes of Infant Deaths’, 


‘shows the relative importance of the major causes of infant death, and the Chart, 


“Infant Deaths’, shows the comparative numbers of children dying at each month 
of age. Table 19 shows infant deaths by cause and province and Table 20 gives 
comparative totals for each cause for the years 1950-52. 


INFANT DEATHS ,1953 


RATE PER 100,000 AT EACH AGE PERIOD 
LIVE BIRTHS 


LEGEND 


1940-42 


1930- 32-1940-42 - 1953 
First Month 2944 | 21347 

First 3 Months........... 5516 | 3,967 | 2,700 

4-12th Months.........2,733 | 1,690 842 

ee FivePienr het 8,249 | 5,657 | 3542 
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20.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1950-52 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Ties Number of Rates per 100,000 
national Cause of Death Deaths Live Births 
List No. 1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 
= | ee 
OUTEO1GN |. MUbGrCUIOSISS et crcte etcetera 73 67 41 20 18 10 
02-1201 Gyphilis.a:....ck-.a-s8o83 -wysig oo Bes 18 9 7 5 2 2 
045-048 | Dysentery.........2.0022eeeeeceeeecinse 40 Pat 24 11 7 6 
O50) Scarlet: fevers .isiso.5csai aiccebejetacnereseicr ie icrsimpey 2 2 2 1 1 1 
OS2E Birveipelass. ac ctre eens ec ie nis fom tae lore: — 4 _— — 1 — 
O55 e |) Dipl theriaict. ciaislclereiere sieteieteiasoini-1~=cemi lela : 4 — 1 1 — 1 
056 | Whooping cough..........+sssessseeeee- 236 139 104 64 37 26 
057 | Meningococcal infections..........+.++++ 38 33 40 10 9 10 
Sa | Wheaslesin cn ccscepaerettersieve eterebe aier stalls lotetetstote 60 70 73 16 18 18 
TAQ=22 9 eINeoplasmis: se cemie se cieicts t<eiete "ions eran~ sare = 42 41 47 11 11 12 
273 | Diseases of thymus gland.............. 98 79 65 26 21 16 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)......... 164 132 145 44 35 36 
391, 392 | Otitis media.............- ees eee eeeeee 238 201 251 64 | - 53 62 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections....... 78 65 Ths 21 ‘WA 18 
ASO—AS3) | | In tien Zane see actos cele: cies erat oe oye eiainlozels 301 | 440 316 81 116 79 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)......... Te7O1" | e520 ee 13604 458 402 398 
BOOS502E. Bronchibise sc. celeste) sleis tela epetetere sis 6 108 121 102 29 32 25 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction....... 107 103 107 29 27 27 
571 | Gastro-enteritis and colitis............. 858 802 877 231 211 218 
572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis. 5 4 3 1 1 1 
750-759 | Congenital malformations.............- 1,856 | 2,063 | 2,226 500 543 553 


760, 761 | Injury at birth............+2-sesereees 
762 | Post-natal asphyxia and atelectasis..... 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks). 


764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks). . 232 185 214 63 49 53 
765-768 | Other infections of the newborn......... 51 51 56 14 13 14 
7G0r| Antena tal tox conmle oy ailelereters sete ave sactae 212 175 171 57 46 42 
77 0b] MOE LOTODIASLOSIS: eklaie-te) dalcleres soteeiolatere 299 336 366 81 88 91 
771 | Heemorrhagic disease of newborn....... 103 105 130 28 28 32 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment............. 177 157 161 48 41 40 


773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early 
ASAD C Voc: e. se ee ctoiieisol eeeceieiees oieis as 
Ri Gadi Ge | MUNIN EULECY scene sete tite es «crete. erage ately cate = 


795 | Ill-defined and unknown causes......... 367 274 275 99 72 68 
£810-E825 | Motor-vehicle traffic accidents......... it 12 19 3 3 5 
BOOS HG04"| PAccidental tallss...c.des mcs coset: ae ote ol 12 10 6 3 2 

#916 | Accidents caused by fire............... 29 28 30 8 7 i= 
E921, £922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other 
GDJOCE cet See eee ek oe ates Sane ete: 221 223 235 60 59 58 
£924, £925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation...... 136 132 131 37 oD 33 
Other accidental and violent deaths.... 60 54 64 16 14 16 


Other specified causes...............06: 
Totals, All Causes.............. 
1 Less than one per 100,000 live births. 


| Lf | | 


15,324 | 14,584 | 15,303 || 4,130 | 3,837 | 3,802 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 187-189, the number of mothers who die in 
pregnancy and childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. 
Although the number of births has been much greater in recent years, the number of 
maternal deaths has declined: steadily since about 1930 (when there were 1,215 
deaths and a rate of almost five deaths for every 1,000 live births) to 349 in 1952.' 
Since 1945, the rate of maternal mortality has dropped below two per 1,000 live 
births and was under one per 1,000 live births in 1952. Mortality among unmarried 
mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Age at Death.—Table 21 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age 
groups and average age at death. The latter is slightly more than two years higher 
than the average age of all mothers at the time of childbirth. The rates per 1,000. 
live births by age groups show that age is a most important factor in maternal 
mortality. Though all the rates are much lower than they used to be, the inequalities 
between the age groups remain (see Chart, ‘“Maternal Deaths”). The rate at 30-34 
years is more than twice as high as the rate at 20-24 years, and at 40-44 years it is 
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over eight times as high. The higher rate for the “under 20” age group, compared 
with the age group 20-24, is owing to the high proportion of illegitimate children 
born to young mothers in the “under 20” group. 


21.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 
1931, 1941 and 1952 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


—— eee 


: Rates per 1,000 
Maternal Deaths : ioe 
Age Group ee Live Births 
1931 1941 1952 1931 1941 1952 
No p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Under 20 years........... 70 5:8 47 5-2 12 3-4 4-58 2:77 0-46 
| = NS er a ae 193 15-9 160 17-8 44 12-6 3°17 2-26 0-41 
| A a oa 254 20-9 217 24-1 75 21-5 3-88 2-85 0-64 
| oY A 270 22-2 203 22-5 84 24-1 5-50 4-05 1-04 
| ere eee 265 21-8 184 20-4 76 21-8 7-87 6°37 1-75 
ot I Re 142 11-7 82 9-1 46 13-2 |} 10-92 7-97 3-49 
Been 9 eed 21 1-7 vi 0-8 10 2-9 15-26 6-57 9-98 
30 years or Over........... — — 1 0-1 2 0°6 — -- -- 
- Totals, All Ages........ 1,215 | 100-0 901 | 100-0 349 | 100-0 5-05 3-53 0-89 
Average age at death..... 31:6 30-9 32-6 
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| 
| Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Tables 22 and 23 show, by cause, the numbers 
nd-rates of maternal deaths per 100,000 live births. Until a decade ago, puerperal 
epsis and toxzemias of pregnancy were by far the most important causes. Since 
936, the rate for puerperal sepsis has been reduced by almost 95 p.c. owing in large 
leasure to the use of sulpha and other antibiotics, Although there has been a 
eduction of over 70 p.c. since 1936 in the maternal death rate from toxemias of 
regnancy, this group still remains a major cause of maternal deaths, second only 
0 complications of delivery. 
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 23.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1950-52 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


oe Number of Rate per 100,000 


_ national Cause of Death Deaths Live Births 
List No. . 1950 | 1951 | 1952 || 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
640, 641 | Infections of the genito-urinary tract during pregnancy 1 1 3 1 1 1 
| a2: LOXBINIAS OF PLELNANGY .\.. pyo.ny cosine sors sae see ee 90 111 97 24 29 24 
| 643 | Placenta previa noted before delivery.............. ll 4 3 3 1 1 
644 | Other hemorrhage of pregnancy................e000- 5 3 4 1 1 1 
HAH eCLOPIC(DLEENANCY: «3. c..hc dads oe cs ceasiee Coke ieee avert 19 13 13 5 3 3 
646-649 | Other complications of pregnancy....... Pereirerac aerate a 9 16 13 2 4 3 
650, 652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis...............05- 24 22 13 6 6 3 
Gl T Abortion pwabnisepsisis-tays tes chs ce cys cierore Bee cia oa, c¥e renee 26 29 30 Uf 8 7G 
660 | Delivery without complication...................06. 7 6 9 2 2 2 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta previa or ante- 
PALUMBO OMTNALE. wolecla se ose aye ccarperd dott tei ee 44 43 34 12 11 8 
| 671 | Delivery complicated by retained placenta........ 10 6 10 3 2 2 
672 | Delivery complicated by other postpartum hzemor- 
ER ALE Sree ete ater CIE tira cietccisd s tclauree ee 48 38 23 13 10 6 
| 678, 674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony pelvis 
| GL MalpOsibionrOl LOCUUSs so ree ce ole Fas ees 14 13 12 4 3 3 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of other 
Get ali pegkcnt hs, ap DOR RAE ESC OO oC Tee ee oO 12 14 i 3 4 3 
676,677 | Delivery with laceration or other trauma.......... 9 15 16 2 4 4 
} 678 | Delivery with other complications of childbirth.... 14 13 15 4 3 4 
680 | Puerperal urinary infection without other sepsis......] — 1/ — a 1 — 
i 681 | Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium............ 12 13 10 3 3 2 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pulmonary 
| GIUDOMSII eee tetas eo atce e ocreseit ue le Pomreyerste ee 26 25 28 7 1 if 
| 685, 686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxemia.................... 23 9 12 6 2 3 
| 687-689 | Other and unspecified complications of the puer- 
| asl ead 890A es Alte nt weenie cra no ag Nei I ata oD 16 10 17 4 3 4 
| Totals, All Puerperal Causes................ 420 | 405 | 374 || 113] 107 93 


1 Less than one per 100,000 live births. 


| Section 4.—Natural Increase 
| In 1926-30, the rate of natural inerease in Canada (excess of births over deaths) 
was 13 per 1,000 population. Owing partly to the depression, the birth rate declined 
more than the death rate and the rate of natural increase fell to 9-7 in 1937. Since 
then the rate has increased to 12-6 in 1940-42, 14-6 in 1945, 17-6 in 1946 and 19-3 
in 1947. The rates of 17-8 in 1948, 18-1 in 1949, 18-1 in 1950, 18-2 in 1951, and 
(19-2 in 1952 were lower owing to increases in total deaths in recent years. 

| Table 24 shows that the rates of natural increase in the provinces followed 
generally the rate for Canada as a whole. In earlier years, Saskatchewan and 
Quebec had the highest rates. The high rates in all the Prairie Provinces were 
ene partly to their relatively younger populations and consequent low death rates. 
‘In Quebec, on the other hand, the death rate in 1926-30 was high; it has declined 
steadily since. Owing to high birth rates, Newfoundland and New Brunswick 
have had the highest rates of natural increase in Canada in recent years. (See 
Chart, ‘Birth, Death and Natural Increase Rates’, p. 218.) 

| The rates are generally higher for females than for males because death rates 
for males are higher than for females. In the western provinces particularly, the 
fact that the ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in 
other parts of Canada tends to lower the rate of natural increase. 

| In a country such as Canada with a fairly young population and where immi- 
gration has been large, an excess of males is to be expected but the higher rate of 
natural increase for females may gradually reduce this excess. The trend is towards 
an eventual excess of females in the total population as there now is in most 
European countries —unless immigration raises the male ratio. 
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_ 24.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 


1921-52 
Excess Rate Males Females 
ro) per <_< 

Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- || Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
MENUTOUNCIANG -.. 6.0.6 ccic ss ceca. 1951 8,734 24-2 4,369 23-6 4,365 24-8 
1952 9,788 26-2 4,942 25-7 4,846 26-7 

Prince Edward Island............. 1921 947 10-7 454 10-1 493 11-3 
1931 967 10-9 517 11-4 450 10-6 

| 1941 915 9-6 483 9-8 439 9-4 
1951 1,747 17-9 872 17-4 875 18-2 

1952 1,787 17-3 902 17-2 885 17-5 
MERION Sh SS COGIS Ss". a a'e'sle sss 5 otal ce 8s 1921 6,601 12-6 3,022. . 12-5 3,278 12-7 
1931 5,647 11-0 2,836 10-8 2,811 11-3 

1941 6,989 12-1 3,335 11-3 3,654 13-0 

1951 isis 17-6 5,596 17-2 SSAA 18-0 

1952 12,195 18-7 6,022 18-2 6,173 19-1 

emew Brunswick..........-....00. 1921 6,055 15-9 3,084 16-0 2,971 15-9 
1931 6,157 15-1 3,099 14-9 3,058 15-3 

1941 7,088 15-5 3,396 14-5 8,692 16-5 

1951 11, 202 21-8 6,522 21-3 5, 680 22-1 

1952 12,044 22-9 5,768 21-8 6,276 24-0 
EOC tee No eee ces ce hte ent 1921 55,316 23-4 29,431 24-9 25,885 21-9 
1931 49,119 17-1 24,984 17-3 24,135 16-9 
1941 54,871 16-5 27,561 16-5 a) 16-5 

1951 86,030 21-2 42,961 21-2 43,069 21-2 
1952 91,562 21-9 45, 555 21-8 46,007 22-0 

| 

MPRIEATIOHkicuiccs cba cake e eles baat 1921 39,601 13-5 20,245 13-7 19,356 13-3 
: 1931 33,504 9-8 16,472 9-4 17,032 10-1 
1941 33,036 8-7 15,705 8-2 17,331 9:3 

1951 70,846 15-4 34,737 15-0 36,109 15-8 

1952 79,489 16-7 38,914 16-2 40,575 17-2 

|. SD 1U%0)) of ey ee 1921 13.090 21-5 6,491 20-2 6,599 22-8 
1931 9,057 12-9 4,239 11-5 4,818 14-5 
1941 8,317 11-4 3, 834 10-1 4,483 12-7 
1951 13, 207 17-0 6,388 16-2 6,819 17-9 
1952 14, 225 17-8 6, 713 16-5 7,012 19-1 
WaskatcMewan...e.ccseccaecceneces 1921 16,897 22-3 8,542 20-6 8,355 24:3 
1931 15,265 16-5 7,499 15-0 7,766 18-4 
1941 12,006 13-4 5,651 11-8 6,355 15-2 

1951 15, 293 18-4 7,192 16-6 8,101 20-4 

1952 15,980 18-9 7,559 17-2 8,421 20-9 

RT cee ee 1921 | 11,621 19-7 5, 635 17-4 5, 986 22-6 
| 1931 11,950 16-4 5,843 14-6 6,107 18-4 
1941 10, 923 13-7 5,016 11-8 5,907 16-0 
| 1951 19,836 21-1 9,331 19-0 10,505 23-5 
1952 21,760 22-4 10,408 20-5 Tie soz 24-6 
\@meritish Columbia............5...+. 1921 6,445 12-3 2,949 10-1 3,496 15-1 
1931 4,290 6-2 1,604 4.2 2,686 8-7 

1941 6,533 8-0 2,342 5-4 4,191 10-9 

1951 16,439 14-1 7,107 11-9 9,332 16-4 
1952 17,747 14-8 7,971 13-0 9,776 21-2 

| Canada (exclusive of -the 1921 | 156,573 17-8 80,154 17-7 76,419 18-0 
Territories). 1931 | 135,956 13-1 67,093 12-5 68,863 13-8 
1941 | 140,678 12-2 67,323 11-4 73,000 13-1 

1951 | 254,647 18-2 124,075 17-5 130,572 18-9 

1952 | 276,577 19-2 134,754 18-5 141,823 20-0 


| by place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the popula- 


| Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths 
| tion of urban centres; the figures are presented in Table 2, pp. 189-191. 
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Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages 


International Comparisons.—Table 25 shows the marriage rates in Canada 
and the provinces in comparison with those of other countries. 
25.—Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population in Selected Countries compared with 
Canada and the Provinces, 1952 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. Provisional 
data are used where certain final figures are not available.) 


eS 


Country Marriage Country Marriage Marriage 
or Province Rate or Province Rate Country Rate 
Vuroslaviaee. sees ce 10-5 Canada—concluded Japan Sees eet ce 7:9 
Union of South Africa New Brunswick...... 8-1 Portugal wseccneccciae 7:8 
(Whites) aete th.c. es 10-2! Newfoundland....... 7:3 Switzerland......:.... 7°8 
United States.......... 10-0 Prince Edward Island 6-0 IBeleauimce cae case 7-7 
Western Germany...... 9-4 PAINS Sccteors sneetaent 7:7 
Mustralianagse. siete ere 8-6 Swedentee. eee 74 
Canadaiicccccs-cecees 8-9 New Zealand......... 8-6 Hrance sc specs eee 7°3 
Alberta. cee ens. 9-8 Netherlands}... a" cee 8-4 tal yin cack tee eee 7-0 
Ontarias.. eevee. tse 9-5 Austria. osQ:2. 04) ss emp 8-2 Northern Ireland...... 6-8 
British Columbia....| 9-2 eee sent ee ence ees 8-2 | Ceylon.........-..000 6-6 
Manitobacy. 12 ccs 8-9 EWES siaryc sige take : Mexicon.c-.coseoe ee 6-1 
Chiles teem. oct ee 8-1 
Quebec..........+-. 8-5” T Scotland. << ....s bse. 8-0 | Ireland............--. 5°3 
Nova Scotia......... So England and Wales.... 7-9 Venezuelam. seagate: 4-8 
Saskatchewan........ 8-2 Hinlandie sete... seer 7:9 Penis: clio eee 2-9 
RE oo eS ee eee 
11951. 


As a rule, marriage rates vary with the level of economic prosperity. In 
Canada, England and the United States, the number of marriages was exceptionally 
high in 1940-42, decreased in 1943 and 1944 but increased in 1945 and 1946, reaching 
peak rates in the immediate post-war years. 


Canadian Marriages.—Table 26 shows the number of marriages and the 
marriage rates per 1,000 population in Canada and the provinces. Percentages 
of brides and bridegrooms, according to place of birth, are also given. In 1952, for 
the country as a whole, about 84 p.c. of the grooms were born in Canada—69 p.c. in 
the province in which they were married. Almost 88 p.c. of the brides were born 
in Canada—75 p.c. in the province in which they were married. However, there 
are wide variations from this pattern as between provinces; as might be expected, 
in the older Atlantic Provinces and Quebec there is a greater tendency to marry 
native, or native and province-born partners than in the other provinces. 


26.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Province, with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1921-52 


Cee eee ene e ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee — eee 


Rate Born Born Born 
; Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year : 1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
Marriages Bopust tee ee onvis wt 
lation ||Grooms]| Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms| Brides 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. DaGe p.c. p.c. 
Newtoundlandamscemecsscc: 1951 DOL 7-0 85-21 96-71 2-41 1-91 12-41 1-41 
1952 | 2,730 7:3 87-51 97-01 2-11 1-0! 10-31 2-11 
Prince Edward Island...... 1921 518 5-8 92-3 94-6 5-0 1-9 2-7 3-5 
1931 490 5-6 89-4 91-8 5-1 4-1 5-5 4-1 
1941 673 7-1 78-8 86-6 15-0 9-4 6-2 4-0 
1951 583 5-9 82-3 91-1 12-9 6-0 4-8 2-9 
1952 613 6-0 81-4 91-5 13-9 5-4 4-7 3-1 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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- 26.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Province, with Percentage Distribution of 
, Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1921-52—concluded 


SS 


Hale Born Born Born 
: Total in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year Marra Ki 00 Where Married Provinces Canada 
ges} po re, oe Snes EEO SS) Ais oA reps aR REET: pee 
lation Grooms] Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
BOVE COUIA.; cre cree soeces 1921 3,550 6-8 76-3 81-3 6-4 4-5 17-3 14-2 
1931 3,394 6-6 80-3 86-7 5-4 3-6 14-3 9-7 
1941 6,596 11-4 73°2 83-8 16-8 9-5 10-0 6-7 
1951 5,094 7:9 78-2 86-7 15-9 9-0 6-0 4-3 
1952 5,390 8-3 77-2 86-3 16:5 10-0 6-3 3-7 
New Brunswick............ 1921 Sh li3 8-4 73°4 78-0 10-1 8-4 16-5 13-6 
1931 2,544 6-2 W707 81-8 10-1 9-2 12-2 9-0 
1941 4,941 10-8 78°5 84-4 13-3 9-7 8-2 5-9 
1951 4,386 8-5 80-0 86-9 10-1 6-7 9°8 6-4 
1952 4,276 8-1 78°7 85-2 10:7 7°5 10-6 7:3 
CSAS: SE AES ere we 1931 16, 783 5-8 79°7 83-4 4-2 3-7 16-0 13-0 
1941 32,782 9°8 86-1 89-3 6-7 5-9 7-2 4-8 
1951 35, 704 8-8 86-7 89-5 6-1 5-5 7-2 5-0 
1952 | 35,374 8-5 84-9 87-9 6-1 5-6 9-1 6°4 
BCATION Aeiv cade katte ow th oe 1921 | 24,871 8-5 63-6 66-7 5-6 4-7 30-8 28-6 
1931 aie al 6-9 57-4 63-4 7:7 7:7 84-9 28-8 
1941 43,270 11-4 89-2 89-0 4-2 4-5 6-7 6°5 
1951 45,198 9°8 65-9 72-4 14-6 12-2 19-5 15-4 
1952 | 45,251 9-5 63-6 70-0 14-4 12-2 22-0 17-8 
BeELODAN ses od. Fee aees 6 wk 1921 5,310 8-7 26-4 37-2 18-1 14-1 55-5 48-7 
1931 4,888 7-0 41-6 55-7 10-9 9-2 47-5 35-1 
1941 8,305 11-4 63-0 73°7 17-4 15-0 19-6 11-4 
1951 7,366 9-5 67-9 75-1 15-4 13-3 16-8 11-6 
1952 7,128 8-9 64-7 74-3 18-1 13-8 17-3 11-9 
Saskatchewan.............. 1921 5,101 6-7 7-1 15-6 31-4 28-1 61-5 56-3 
1931 5,700 6-2 27-6 48-3 22-5 16-9 49-9 34-7 
1941 7,036 7-9 64-7 79-1 16-1 10-0 19-1 10-9 
1951 6, 805 8-2 78 +3 86-4 10:7 6:4 11-1 7-2 
1952 6,944 8-2 77-6 87-4 12-0 5-9 10-4 6-6 
a 1921 4,661 7-9 7-0 14-2 26-2 25-1 66-8 60-7 
1931 5,142 7-0 22-1 38-5 19-4 17-6 58-5 43-9 
1941 8,470 10-6 50-0 63-4 23-9 19-9 26-2 16-8 
1951 9,305 9-9 56-0 67-4 25-7 19-6 18-3 13-0 
1952 9,514 9-8 53-4 65-2 26-0 19-8 20°5 15-0 
“British Columbia.......... 1921 3,889 7-4 13-7 18-3 22-6 20-5 63-7 61-2 
= 1931 3,879 5-6 22-2 30-6 21-1 24-7 56-7 44.7 
1941 9,769 11-9 35-9 43-5 35-6 37-1 28-5 19-4 
1951 Lose 9-7 85-5 41-6 43-1 43-0 21-3 15-5 
1952 11,081 9-2 84-9 40-0 41-6 42-4 23-4 17-5 
Canada (exclusive of the 19212) 51,073 8-0 46-9 52-0 13-0 11-3 40-1 36-7 
Territories). 1931 66,591 6-4 56-7 64-9 10-0 9-2 33-3 26-0 
1941 | 121,842 10-6 76-8 81-5 11-4 10-1 11-7 8-4 
1951 | 128,230 9-2 70-5! 76-5! 15-11 12-8! 14-5! 10-6! 
1952 | 128,301 8-9 68-7} 75-0! 15-1) 12-81 16-2! 12-21 


1 Excludes ‘‘not stated’’ birthplace. 2 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 


Age and Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides.—Over 91 p.c. of 
the marriages in 1952 were between persons who had not previously been married; 
9 p.c. of the brides and grooms had been widowed, and more than 3 p.c. of the mar- 


Mages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of bachelors is lower 


( 
; 
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than 27 years and that of spinsters lower than 24. The average age of widowers and 
widows at the time of re-marriage is double that of bachelors and spinsters. Nine 
out of ten spinsters married in 1952 were under 30 years of age—7 out of 10 under 
25 years—and 8 out of 10 bachelors were under 30 and about one-half of the total 
were under 25 years of age as shown in Table 27. 
27._Numbers and Percentages of Bridegrooms and Brides, by Age and 
Marital Status, 1952 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 
DS ——————____ 


BRIDEGROOMS 
ie ee 
Numbers Percentages 
Age Group i 
Bach- Wid- Di- Bach- | Wid- Di- 
elors owers vorced Total elors owers | vorced Total 


Under 20 years 6,562 —_ 1 6,563 5-6 _— -- 5-1 
20 — 24 “ 54,834 31 114 54,979 46-8 0:5 2-5 42-9 
9% —29 “ 33,910 205 706 34,821 28-9 3-2 15-4 27-1 
30 — 34 “ 11,912 3852 1,007 ISR 27E 10-2 5-4 22-0 10-3 
35 — 39 “ 4,935 506 984 6,425 4-2 7:8 21-5 5:0 
40 — 44 “ 2,421 609 724 3, 754 2-1 9-4 15-8 2-9 
45—49 “ 1,223 703 515 2,441 1-0 10-8 11-2 1-9 
50 — 54 “ 676 753 266 1,695 0-6 11-6 5-8 1:3 
55 — 59 “ 383 843 166 1,392 0-3 13-0 3°6 1-1 
60 — 64 “ 178 859 66 1,103 0-2 1322 1-4 0-9 
65 years or over 171 1, 644 32 1,847 0-1 25-3 0-7 1-4 
Totals, Stated Ages....| 117,205 6,505 4,581 128,291 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Ages not stated........... 10 — — 10 
Totals, All Ages........ 117,215 6,505 4,581 | 128,301 91-4 5-1 3-6 100-0 
Averied adognee..eec. /.2 Beir e 54-2 38-6 28-31... sa a 4 
OS re ee a ee ee ee ee 
BRIDES 
vere Mee aS he ed BA Se i ee ee 
Numbers Percentages 
Spine | Wid- Di- Spine | Wide. | De 
sters ows vorced Total sters Ows vorced Total 
Under 20 years............ 31,596 10 11| 31,617] 26-9] 0-2] 0-3 | 246 
Dem 4 BS Fe eles oe DO, Leo 145 381 55,649 47-0 2-2 8-7 43-4 
Dirt 2G) ln poaes eee 18,765 433 1,018 20,216 16-0 6-6 23-2 15-8 
SQaaks ASee con ceeek ass 6,313 727 1,065 8,105 5-4 11-1 24-2 6°3 
SHG aa OO amen hale state 58 2,795 779 818 4,392 2-4 11-9 18-6 3°4 
Aji 44" ESSE. 3d. A Be. es 1,372 829 544 2,745 1-2 12-7 12-4 2-1 
Arima AQ) MSE. Seee So 691 871 316 1,878 0-6 13-3 7-2 1-5 
FO ees a MeO cers serene ores 358 742 143 1, 248 0-3 11-3 3:3 1-6 
ae DOW tae. © sche close telat 185 687 65 937 0-2 10-5 1-5 0-7 
GO tO mis eee ate ae 90 561 18 669 0-1 8-6 0-4 0-4 
65 years Or OVEr........... 67 756 13 836 0-1 11-6 0:3 0:7 
Votals, Stated Ages....| 117,355 6,540 4,392 128,287 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Ages not stated...........- 14 — — 14 ote 
Totals, All Ages........ 117,369 6,540 4,392 128,301 91-5 5-1 3-4 100- 
AVOLS ZO ALES. f:. sts cies woes 23°7 47-6 34-9 25-3 cad 433 ae Py 
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| Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution 

of brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as. that 
for the population as a whole. Table 28 shows the very strong influence that 
religion has on marriage. About 71 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of 
the same religious denomination; among those of Jewish faith, it was 94 p.c. in 
1952; among Roman Catholics 89 p.c.; United Church 62 p.c.; and Eastern 
modo 58 p.c. 


28.—Marriages, by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1952 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Denomination of Bride 


| ate oe Total || Per- 
Bridegroom” | of | Bape| em’ | Jew | Lath] Pree [Romer| yaitea) ovbor | Noe | Mat | ent 
| Eng tist en ish | eran | “io olic! |Church| Sects | Stated 

) No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. ree 
i@hurch of 

~ England....... 8,414] 659} 94 8| 371] 879] 1,785] 3,780] 536 3] 16,529] 12-9 
Baptist Be ss oat | 6551 2,087|- 21 1} 148] 211} 420) 344} 243 2} 4,602] 3-6 
astern Orthodox} 122} 22] 1,135 He 83 31] 412} 189 70} — | 2,065 1-6 
Jewish.......... 31 3 Bh 1778 8 8 50 28 25] — | 1,933) 1-5 
| Lutheran........ 469] 142] 59 1) 2,876; - 130). 659) 773! | 280, — | 5,380 4-2 
Presbyterian....] 1,062} 263/ 39 6} 168} 2,115} 630} 1,374 214, — | 5,871] 4-6 
oman Catholic: 1,733] 358] 327|/ 23] 722] 479] 51,589] 2,014| 730 5| 57,980) 45-2 
United Church..| 3,594] 857/141) ‘ 12] 661) 1,128) 1,965/ 15,3831 784 6| 24,531) 19-1 
Other sects...... 679} 302} 55; 15] 323) += 204,941] += 983] 5, 859 2} 9,363] 7-3 
‘Not stated...... fi eee eg ee re 6 1 ae fe 0 Os 
|Totals......... 16,769| 4,667| 1,873| 1,845| 5,364| 5,185| 58,457| 25,369| 8,744| _281128,301| 100-0 
Percentages Bares 13-1] 18-6 1-8 1-40 4-2l > 4-01 45-61 49-81 6-8) =. | 100-01 yu 
Ls Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same 


teligious denomination. 


| 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 
__ For many years after Confederation, the number of divorces granted in Canada 
was small. There were fewer than 20 divorces in every year before 1900, 21 in 1903, 
31i in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers represent less than one per 1,000 of the 
yearly number of marriages. 


¢ 


After the end of World War I in 1918 the number of divorces increased. The 
senerally unsettled conditions and the long separation of men on Active Service 
Tom their wives may have contributed to this increase. Changes in law and pro- 
zedure may also have been a further factor—at present, Quebec and Newfoundland 
we the only provinces in which applicants for divorce must secure a private Act 
Parliament. The number of divorces increased from 11 in 1900 to a peak of 
3,199 in 1947, declining gradually after that year until in 1951 they numbered 
b ,263. The number rose again to 5,634 in 1952 and 6,055 in 1953. 


| 
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29.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1900-53 
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Year | N'ld.| P.EJ.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Northwest | B.C, | Canada 


: Territories 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
19007 ee. — 1 1 1 2 1 il 4 11 
OO lee _ 10 _— _ 2 — — 7 19 
1902 aces _— 9 1 —_ 2 —_— _ 3 15 
IGOR. soe — 8 4 1 2 1 1 4 21 
1904..... —_— 6 2 1 5 _ — 5 19 
1905 eae — 6 2 3 2 2 2 18 35 
Sask. | Alta. 

1OOGrRere — 5 i 3 10 — — 1 17 37 
1907... . — 8 3 il 3 1 — — 9 25 
OOSMsaen — 5 5 — 8 — —_ — 12 30 
1909..... —_ 8 5 4 8 2 1 1 22 bl 
1910." — 13 6 2 14 3 1 _ 12 51 
WONT cogs os 10 6 4 13 3 — 2 19 57 
101 Deere _— 4 4 3 0) 1 1 2 ji 35 
OS ere — 4 4 20 6 1 4 20 60 
OWA Sse — 10 12 7 18 2 2 4 15 70 
1915 eee — 13 6 3 10 1 1 3 16 53 
LOLGHee — 14 11 1 18 2 2 1 18 67 
Oi evens _ 8 6 4 10 — 1 2 23 54 
TOUS emer _— 24 10 2 10 _ 1 2 65 114 
1910 eee — 36 13 4 46 88 3 36 147 373 
1920) sone -— 45 15 9 89 42 20 112 136 468 
WOW cose — 41 13 10 96 122 59 89 128 558 
OAs a — 35 12 6 91 97 35 129 138 548 
ISB ec —_ 22 19 10 102 81 44 88 139 505 
19240 — 42 15 13 113 77 26 118 136 540 
1925 50 — 30 15 13 119 79 43 101 150 550 
1926-00 _ 19 12 10 111 85 50 154 167 608 
NODE — 29 17 13 181i 101 62 148 197 748 
1928.55. . _ 28 13 24 213 79 57 173 203 79( 
1929..... — 30 OR 30 207 89 71 147 222 817 
1930..... — 19 27 41 204 114 64 151 255 876 
LOS ilieeeer 1 36 20 38 91 94 55 157 208 700 
1930s — 35 26 27 343 114 66 150 245 1, 00€ 
1983) Sece _ i 12 24 307 116 48 138 258 ( 
1934..... — 33 17 38 365 126 67 170 306 1, 2 
1935; ..<. 2 52 36 28 491 145 68 225 384 1,431 
1936: — 41 38 40 519 179 84 218 451 1,57 
OS iieree 2 36 53 43 607 200 112 259 520 1, 83: 
LOSSeceen 2 51 39 83 824 205 126 Daa 625 2, 221 
1930R eee _ 64 40 50 747 181 133 212 581 2, 06! 
1940..... _— 60 52 62 916 206 125 274 674 2,36! 
194-5; 1 68 87 48 949 242 146 311 609 2,4 
1G 42 seer 2 70 69 (ial ts 284 209 375 824 3, 08! 
194 3h eee 2 73 114 90 | 1,248 277 174 413 877 3, 26; 
1904455. 5 3 93 781 108 | 1,471 316 226 484 | 1,009 3, 78: 
TOS 5 ere 2 158 171! 177 | 16940 405 282 575 | 1,366 5,07 
1946..... 4 260 382 290 | 2,639 636 505 962 | 2,005 7,68 
1 LY by Gr 18 207 236 348 3,509 665 509 881 1,826 8,19 
G48 nace 49 782 211 299) 3, 107 477 333 651 | 1,683 6,88 
19495 cae 20 1812 202 350 2,396 411 289 594 1,491 5,98 
ODS ine 5 13 199 194 234 | 2,228 309 280 584021377 5,37 
1OSieeeee 4 10 187 156 289 | 2,102 361 226 589 | 1,339 5, 2€ 
1OS2 FRR 3 9 188 200 309 2,202 338 223 630 1,532 5, 63 
1953P 9 15 185 181 BA PAD 374 218 603 | 1,478 6,08 
Oia LS sine het ts in ell I PON aI Bienes EE sneee oy dle iter Se Wreate S 

1 No fall term of court held in 1944; cases held over till January 1945. 2 By a new rule adopte 


in August 1948, a decree nisi became absolute at the end of three months and as a result a number of divoret 
did not become effective until the following year. 
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_ Section 6.—Vital Statistics of the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories 


The vital statistics of Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories have 
: been collected since 1924. These statistics are not presented with those of the ten 
_provinces in the tables of this Chapter because the figures for some of the early years 
are not considered complete in that the personal particulars frequently are not 
available, the small and varying population of each year is not accurately known 
and, as some areas are accessible only during the summer months, complete returns 
‘are not available sufficiently early in the calendar year for inclusion in the national 
totals for routine publication. A summary of the principal vital statistics for these 
Territories is presented in Table 30. 


30.— Vital Statistics of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 1926-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1944-52 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Yukon Territory Northwest Territories 
Year 

| Births Marriages Deaths Births Marriages Deaths 
| No No No. No No No 
me 1920-308 5 fo. cscs een 33 14 54 158 24 185 
ee :1981-35......... pe 49 24 61 190 41 137 
fee 1936-40... oo... 67 36 72 228 72 177 

TE ne 105 60 96 383 95 332 

OE a re 254 73 91 626 139 372 
WO 62 ugpebs csp sc une 72 36 67 314 82 306 
BI ceo 5 os bans Vole. 96 36 108 369 109 222 
ic 13 SERN S odie accor are ors 99 67 120 403 94 304 
J ee ae 136 94 100 316 66 349 
Nes SO a ek ns 123 69 87 511 122 478 
1946 - + SSRSEe Sea oe ae 146 66 80 593 177 347 

ERAS oars eae 224 61 77 625 111 376 
[eee rca. 274 77 112 645 117 370 
Ne GPP BG. ok bccvce 809 76 86 644 134 434 
| eS eee Tat 316 84 99 622 154 332 
REE Se ee aaa 342 68 85 649 110 284 
| a ae ae ae 390 73 94 642 100 341 
a a ee St 


| Section 7.—Canadian Life Tables 


mm the basis of the deaths of 1930-32 and the census population of 1931; the second 
on the basis of the deaths of 1940-42 and the census population of 1941 and the 
third was based on the Census of 1951 and deaths during 1950-52. In addition, 
lables have been computed for Canada as a whole for the years 1945 and 1947 
vased on estimated populations by sex and age and the deaths recorded as having 
yecurred during those years. The life table values for 1951 are given in abbreviated 
orm in Table 31. 


i 


| Three official life tables for Canada have been published: the first was calculated 
| 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival of 
he population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) 
f births of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on 
he basis of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each 


92428—15 


i 
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sex are reduced in number by death. For example, during the year 1951, of 100,000 
males born, 4,325 died in their first year, so that 95,675 survived to one year of age; 
396 died in their second year, so that 95,349 survived to two years of age; and so 
on. At 100 years of age, only 90 of the original 100,000 would have survived. 
The probability of death at each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and 
the population at each age. Finally, the expectation of iife is the average number 
of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality rates in the given 
years remained constant. 


31.—Canadian Life Table, 1951 


Males Females 
Proba- ; Proba- 
Number Number are 
Number | Dying pais uv Expec- || Number | Dying ee a Expec- 
Age Living | Between Belore tation Living | Between B ef oie tation 
at Each | Each Age Poachin of at Each | Each Age Fesciue of 
Age and the |“ “Syoxt &| Life Age and the | “Next &) Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
IN NBN. 56 10Gon 100,000 04325 66-33 100, 000 03423 70-83 
4,325 3,423 
devean. casei s see 95,675 aah -00341 68-33 96,577 ies -00299 72-33 
DQ VOATSsteeteinser 95,349 - -00180 67-56 96, 289 ae -00154 71-55 
Seah Od ee ae OF eee 95,177 - -00159 66-68 96,141 Jos -00114 70-66 
7 WOE CO eon sea 95,026 ip -00118 65-79 96,031 a -00092 69-74 
ama pets Siar 94,914 a “00101 64-86 95, 943 #e -00079 68-80 
TOSSES Yeah) Airs he 94, 480 00077 60-15 95, 625 00052 64-02 
s 397 262 
15a S oe cee 94,083 -00112 55°39 95,363 -00067 59-19 
646 371 
Diy 2. Se MS, Sea 93,437 on 00172 50-76 94,992 aur -00091 54-41 
ite NT ae a noe 92,586 °00182 46-20 94,527 -00106 49-67 
834 534 
BAO) OC it eae are 91,752 om 00189 41-60 93, 993 ‘oh “00129 44-94 
Shee A Siesta ote 90, 824 00227 37-00 93,311 -00177 40-24 
saat 957 
AMR as, og onl 89, 649 °003828 82°45 92,354 00257 35-63 
teva 2: 1,395 
CES SE Serer Pr 87,877 00524 28-05 90,959 *00387 31-14 
2,793 2,048 
Set eeciers scons 85,084 -00853 23-88 88,911 -00560 26-80 
4,322 2,884 
Boi Bes ereeitcn Sera ee 80, 762 01348 20-02 86,027 00834 ° 22-61 
6,318 4, 238 
GO ee iene x 74,444 02071 16-49 81,789 01308 18-64 
8,629 6, 264 
GUE etre ces ee oi 65,815 “03004 13-31 75,525 02040 14-97 
10, 795 8,949 
Vi ANOS: 55, 020 04435 10-41 66, 576 -03308 11-62 
13,185 12, 626 
Vii ee BARON eye 3 41,835 -06938 7°89 53, 950 -05567 8-73 
14, 842 16, 238 
UM Oe RAG nor ot 26, 993 -10846 5-84 31, lla +09222 6-38 
13, 483 16,944 
SEs areas eee 13,510 - 16353 4-27 20, 768 - 14637 4-57 
8, 843 12,831 
90; jase easSaees Z 4,667 - 23667 3-10 7,937 22183 3-24 
3,718 6,181 
(ye MONS De AR 949 +32997 2-24 1,756 -32229 2-27 
895 1,585 
LOOM rcs te 90 -44550 1-60 171 +45146 1-59 
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Mortality rates at all ages for males have almost consistently been higher 
than for females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with 
females during their first year of life, from their late ’teens to early 30’s and from 
age 50 to 65. For both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during 
childhood and is lowest at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for 
males and about 50 for females and then rises steeply with advancing age. At the 
mortality rates in the 1951 Life Table (see Table 31), about 15 ,000 males would 
have died before reaching age 50 as compared with only about 11,000 females, 
while only 55,000 of the original group of 100,000 males would have survived to 
age 70 as compared with about 66,500 women. 


In 1951, life expectancy at birth reached new high records of 66-3 years for 
males and 70-8 for females, comparable to the expectancy for other countries of 
the world with highly developed medical and public health care. Once a child 
has passed its first year of life, however, its life expectancy increases appreciably. 
At one year of age a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, 
'xpect to live an additional 68-3 years and a female 72-3 years, representing for an 
fant boy a gain of two full years more than its expectation at birth and 1-5 more 
vears for an infant girl. The expectation of life of a 15-year-old boy is 55-3 more 
years; of a 15-year-old girl 59-2 years. At age 25 it is about 46 years for men and 
Umost 50 for women and at age 70, 10-4 for men and 11-6 for women. 
| 


32.—Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941 and 1951 


1931 1941 1951 


\ Male Female Male Female Male Female 


SR a ne ee es ee ee 


| eee 60-00 62-10 62-96 66-30 66-33 70-83 
ale eile gg Mas bras 64-69 65-71 66-14 68-73 68-33 72-33 
WEEVOATS.... 0... csc veccaee 64-46 65-42 65-62 68-16 67-56 71-55 
| “Seo e ra eraee 63-84 64-75 64-88 67°38 66-68 70-66 
| ° CODERReR nee Cmneacne 63-11 63-99 64-07 66-56 65-79 69-74 
| a GEC era 62-30 63-17 63-22 65-69 64-86 68-80 
DE ck... 57-96 58-72 58-70 61-08 60-15 64-02 
MEL, os. oes . tere. «. 53-41 54-15 54-06 56-36 55-39 59-19 
I ek, 49-05 49-76 49-57 51-76 50-76 54-41 
| i he fap oe Paes 44-83 45-54 45-18 47-26 46-20 49-67 
| EE eae 40-55 41-38 40-73 42-81 41-60 44.94 
Mos ven ve vate vas 6: 36-23 37-19 36-26 38-37 37-00 40-24 
RES er rear 31-98 33-02 31-87 33-99 32-45 35-63 
| eres 27-79 28-87 27-60 29-67 28-05 31-14 
Me. heros 93-72 24-79 23-49 25-46 23-88 26-80 
ene ees 19-88 20-84 19-64 21-42 20-02 22-61 
| iy ks a a 16-29 17-15 16-06 17-62 16-49 18-64 
| Sees 12-98 13-72 12-81 14-08 13-31 14-97 
MS... ws essen 10-06 10-63 9-94 10-93 10-41 11-62 
| a ae 7°57 7-98 7-48 8-19 7-89 8-73 
een 5-61 5-92 5-54 6-03 5-84 6-38 
Ee. ee ketecccs 4-10 4-38 4-05 4-35 4-27 4-57 
a ean 2-97 3-24 2-93 3-13 3-10 3-24 
Meese n 2-14 2-40 2-09 2-26 2-24 2-97 
ee ee ee 1-53 | 1-77 1-46 1-64 1-60 1-59 
| a 
Oa ee eee ee 
P 
| Table 32 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian 


ife Tables for 1931, 1941 and 1951. During this period life expectancy at birth 
\creased from 60 to over 66 years for men and from 62 to 70-8 years for women. 
his i is a gain for males of 3-4 years since 1941 compared with a gain of almost 
“92428153 
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3 years in the previous decade; females on the other hand gained 4:5 years since 1941 
compared with 4-2 years in the preceding decade. Thus, since 1931, 6-3 years have 
been added to male life expectancy, while female longevity has been lengthened by 


8-7 years. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, 
particularly in infancy, and diminishing with advanced age. For example, since 
1931, 2-6 years have been added to the life expectancy of a 5-year-old male, 1-7 years 
to a 20-year-old, almost half a year to a 40-year-old and a bare quarter year to a 
60-year-old as compared with 6-3 years for a newborn male. During this period, 
life expectancy for a 5-year-old female gained 5-6 years; for a 20-year-old 4:7 
years, 2-7 years for a 40-year-old and 1-5 years for a 60-year-old as compared with 
8-7 years for a newborn female. 


Longevity has improved for both sexes but more so and at all ages for females 
whereas there has been only slight improvement for males beyond middle life 
Briefly the rapid decline in the death rate for infants of both sexes is contin 
uing, with slower declines with advancing age, so that relatively stationary 
death rates have been established from about 50 onwards for males and from abou 
80 for females. 


The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results o 
these life tables. It must be remembered that the arbitrary population of 100,00 
of each sex has been subjected here to the mortality rates in effect in 1950-52, an¢ 
their life expectancy computed as if those death rates at each age were to prevai 
during their life time. Actually the theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1950-5: 
will most probably have a pattern of survival and life expectancy quite differen 
from that of the present life table since they will spend most of their lives unde 
conditions of public health and medical care which in all likelihood will be superio 
to those prevailing in 1950-52. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children an 
adolescents is owing mainly to the substantial reduction, in recent years, of mortalit. 
from infectious diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle an 
old age are much less amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improve 
ment in life expectancy in the future will be comparable to that of the last tw 
decades. As roughly 12 p.c. of all annual deaths occur among infants, and a 
additional 70 p.c. among persons over 50, any further improvement must come 4 
the result of further declines in mortality from conditions associated with childbirt 
and early infancy, further control of infectious diseases, prevention of accident 
and advances in combatting diseases associated with middle and old age, such ¢ 
cardio-vascular—renal conditions and cancer. 


Section 8.—Communicable Diseases 


Statistics and information on communicable diseases can be found und 
“Notifiable Disease Statistics’, Chapter VI, Public Health, Welfare and Soei 
Security, on pp. 246-249. 


CHAPTER VI.—PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


: 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Part I.—Public Health........ odtere ices 229 Subsection 2. Allowancesforthe Blind 266 
_ Section 1. Frprrau Heatra Activti- Subsection 3. Allowances for Disabled 
| BRDU Seria cNevele gs sleek ie ac nty oe 230 Dereon erat Oe ete ke. 268 
| Section 2. ProvincraL AND MunIcIPAL Subsection 4. National Physical Fit- 
EALTH ACTIVITIES.............. 233 MESS UEO CMe er, We Leet oe, en age 268 
_ Section 3. Hears Sratistics..... 242 Subsection 5. Training Programs.... 269 
Section 4. Hosprrat SraTistics...... 249 SECTION 3. PROVINCIAL PROGRAMS.... 269 
Subsection 1 Statistics of Public Subsection 1. Mothers’ Allowances. . 269 
D2 UES | De ee Beleeiae « POP UiTis et ea 251 Subsection 2. Provincial Welfare 
| Subsection 2. Statistics of Mental BOLViCCses neti: LT tee ee ae 271 
RmeuLR CILIA Yoh See, Pel onl): hues. 252 Subsection 3. Workmen’s Compensa- 
| Subsection 3. Statistics of Tuber- LAT cieeiatvbominnitea.. -'okesnch Lee, 278 
culosis Institutions: 25.20.00) 2. 254 Subsection 4. Care of Dependent and 
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SEAMS 2 SMe MER cs oe Oat ee 258 Part IV.—Veterans Health and Wel- 
Subsection 1. Family Allowances.... 258 fare Services... 50.8... 5e ee 281 
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Subsection 3. Government Annuities. 261 HRANSEARRATRS: Wenn fon. 5. SPL os 281 
Subsection 4. Other Federal Govern- Section 2. Merpicat, Drentan AND 
TCU GM TOOTAING hs ae soa Aclanais. . 263 PROSTHETIC SERVICES........... 281 
SecTIon 2. FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL PRoO- SEcTION 3. PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES 283 
H KSIUAINIS wre. cs, tat Meare taretoe cd cre Sieve cee 264 Section 4. REHABILITATION OF VeET- 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


A special article on the development of public health, welfare and social security 
in Canada appears in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 224-229. That article outlines 
the evolution of provincial and municipal administration, the development of 
federal responsibility, and governmental expenditure in the fields of health, welfare 
and social security. A special article dealing in detail with the National Health 
Grant Program appears at pp. 215-223 of the 1954 edition. For net general and 
capital expenditures on health and welfare and total spent, by level of governments, 


for the years 1947-53 see chart on the following page. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH* 


The planning, supervising and financing of public health and medical care 
services in Canada rest mainly with the provinces though the actual administration 
of services is conducted, in most provinces, by municipal and other local authorities. 
The Federal Government provides consultative and specialist services, assists 
‘] the financing of provincial health activities through the National Health Grant 
Program, and also maintains services for special groups such as veterans and 
Mdians. The functions of the Federal Government are described in Section 1, 
drovincial and municipal health activities are reviewed in Section 2, and hospital 
statistics are given in Section 4. 


__ * Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were prepared by the Research Division, Department of National Health 
ind Welfare, Ottawa. 
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NET GENERAL AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURES ON HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
AND TOTAL SPENT BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENTS, 
FISCAL YEARS ENDED NEAREST DEC: 31,1947 = 53 


| { 


aS HEALTH FEDERAL Wi 
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MUNICIPAL 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


Federal participation in health matters is largely centred in the Department 0 
National Health and Welfare, with certain important programs being administerec 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs, which provides medical and hospital car 
to veterans chiefly for disabilities resulting from war service; the Department 0 
National Defence, responsible for the health of the Armed Forces; the Medica 
Division of the National Research Council, which administers grants for medica 
research; and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, responsible for the collection an 
compilation of health statistics. The Department of Agriculture has certal 
responsibilities in connection with food production. | ‘a 

Under the Department of National Health and Welfare Act of 1944, th 
Department is responsible for the administration of certain statutes, for researe 
in health matters, for the carrying out of international health obligations undertake 
by Canada and, in co-operation with the provinces, for the preservation an 
improvement of public health. 


Under the Quarantine Act, the Department maintains a maritime and aer 
navigation quarantine service against entry of infectious diseases; it advises ¢ 
the administration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health, ar 
conducts, in Canada and overseas, the medical examination of applicants f 


( 


| 
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immigration. It also provides care for sick mariners as required under Part V of 
the Canada Shipping Act, and has certain national and international responsibilities 
with regard to the pollution of boundary and other waters. 


Under the Food and Drugs Act, the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act and 
the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, the Department is responsible for the control 
of the safety and purity of food and drugs; the registration, preparation and sale 


_ of proprietary or patent medicines; and control of the import, export and distri- 


} 


_ bution of narcotic drugs. 


The Department advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness 
allowances and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or 


_ remedial treatment for selected recipients of these allowances; it is responsible 


_ for supervision of health conditions for persons employed on federal public works, 
_ as provided under the Public Works Health Act, and maintains a program for the 

conservation and promotion of the health of civil servants and other Federal Govern- 
| ment employees. Medical advisory services are provided for the Department of 
_ Transport in all matters pertaining to the safety, health and comfort of air crew 
and passengers. 

The National Health Grant Program.*—The National Health Grant 
‘Program, introduced in 1948, provides for the payment of federal grants to the 
“provinces for the development of health and hospital services; at the present time 
12 grants are available. 

Since the inception of the program the provinces have steadily increased their 
utilization of the grants. The annual amounts of expenditure in each fiscal year - 
have been as follows: 1948-49, $7,600,000; 1949-50, $15,500,000; 1950-51, $18,700,000; 
1951-52, $23,900,000; 1952-53, $27,300,000; and 1953-54, $29,500,000. Between 
1948 and 1953, expenditures amounted to 53-1 p.c. of the funds available; figures 

below show that the proportion for 1953-54 was 60-2 D.6; 


* A special article on the first five 


years of the National Health Grant Program is given in the 1954 
| Year Book, pp. 215-223. 


‘L—Amounts Available to the Provinces and Amounts and Percentages Expended 


| under the National Health Grant Program, by Grant, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 
} 


! Geant Amount Amount Percentage 
ae Available! Expended Exxpended? 
Sr ge SE SST se eh i ee og eee 
$ $ p.c. 
Naa cor OS) EES Gil 300 Roa ey ea ae 3,598,795 2,363, 488 65-7 
ETE SSSR valE I a ne is CO alana 519, 898 449,213 86-4 
|General lined lap 00 7 RIA ES 1S ARR eS Ne Al PO ee Te 7,215,000 5,081,778 70-4 
CODSITUCEION 6 ss ec es eice ed ose ban covecedn wn. 19, 850, 6513 9,114, 164 45-9 
i li aga el il lee aR a ec i 6, 203, 652 5,193, 141 83-7 
pS a ee So a cane ae Se 516,300 699, 782 135-5 
fMumeeouith research............................... 512,900 436, 654 85-1 
\Tuberculosis control. . . hi RD G7; ted ee Been ee gee bl ae Re eee ge 4,239,531 4,460, 766 105-2 
[Mewereal disease control.......................000 518,099 447 , 339 86-3 
feed and maternal healtht.....00... 2 500, 000 114,342 22-9 
Laboratory and radiological services!..........00 4,329,000 764, 740 17-7 
‘Medical Reeremernon Fen BIT, Os Sart 500, 000 58, 522 11-7 
Rare aie oe ane eo (Bes cele 
PUMRME Me ea re PUMA OD US 48,503,826 | 29,183,929 60-2 
a ———— ee ee eet 
1 Authorized by P.C. 471-1953. 2 Expenditures may exceed 100 p.c. of amounts available through 


transfer of unexpended funds from one grant to another, 3 Grant consisted of $6,856,884 for new projects 
and a re-vote of $12,993,767 to complete projects approved before Apr. 1, 1953, on which construction started 
before Oct. 1, 1953. 4 These grants were first introduced in the fiscal year 1953-54. 
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Under the Program up to the end of the fiscal year 1953-54, aid for construction 
was approved for 49,000 beds, over 6,000 bassinets, approximately 6,400 nurses’ 
beds and space in community health centres and combined laboratories exceeding 
3,000 bed equivalents. Approximately 6,500 health workers had been trained or 
were undergoing special training, and more than 4,800 additional health workers 
had been employed with federal grant assistance. Preventive and treatment 
services across the country had been greatly extended, health facilities had been 
aided by the purchase of additional technical equipment and a significant increase 
in health research had been made possible. 


Federal Grants to Non-governmental Organizations.—Grants are paid 
directly to the following non-governmental agencies engaged in health work: the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, the Canadian Tuberculosis Association, the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, the St. John Ambulance Association, the Canadian Paraplegic 
Association, the Canadian Mental Health Association, the Health League of Canada, 
the Canadian Public Health Association, the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, L’Association Canadienne-Frangaise des Aveugles, L’Institut Nazareth de 
Montréal, the Montreal Association for the Blind and the Canadian Ophthal- 
mological Society. ) 


Federal grants are also provided under the National Health Grant Program 
to assist in the operation of special treatment services carried out in a number of 
provinces by voluntary organizations, such as the Canadian Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Society and various agencies engaged in the rehabilitation of crippled 
children. 


Medical Care of Indians and Eskimos.—Health services for Indians and 
Eskimos are administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
In 1953, 20 hospitals, 42 nursing stations and 61 other health centres were operated 
by the Department which also reimburses, on a per diem basis, the mission and 
other non-federal hospitals that provide accommodation for Indians and Eskimos. 
‘Full-time departmental medical officers serve the larger Indian reserves and part- 
time officers serve the smaller bands. In some cases, fees are paid to local physicians 
for services to Indians. 


Consultative and Co-ordinating Services.—The principal co-ordinating 
agency in the health field in Canada is the Dominion Council of Health, which is 
composed of the Deputy Minister of National Health who serves as chairman, the 
chief health officer of each province and five other persons. The Council advises 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare on the formulation of policy. It ig 
largely responsible for the development of a co-operative health program and fot 
the establishment of services by the Federal Government to assist the provincia. 
health departments. Federal-provincial committees of the Council deal witk 
specific aspects of public health. 


Certain Divisions of the Department provide technical information and advice 
concerning the evaluation of programs and procedures and the establishment 0 
standards in various health fields, and conduct surveys in research and developmen 
both independently and in co-operation with other departments and agencies 
These Divisions include Blindness Control, Child and Maternal Health, Occupa) 
tional Health, Nutrition, Mental Health, Dental Health, Epidemiology, Hospita 
Design, the Laboratory of Hygiene, Information Services, and Research. 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Municipal Health Activities 


Health services in the provinces are administered in different ways but pro- 
vincial functions commonly include central planning and administration; the 
operation of special programs affecting the entire province in such fields as cancer, 
mental health, tuberculosis and laboratories; consultant service to local authorities; 
the administration of regulations governing local services ; the provision of basic 


_ services in areas without municipal organization; and participation in the work of 


local health units in areas where that type of administration has been developed. 


At the local level, responsibility for services varies widely, but municipalities 
in most provinces provide a range of basic public health services and participate in 
the costs of hospital care for indigents. In recent years there has been a rapid 
growth of health services in smaller centres and rural areas through the organization 


of health units with full-time staff serving counties or other combinations of local 


government areas. This type of organization, which concentrates on a generalized 


| health program that includes public health nursing, sanitary inspection, com- 


municable disease control, child, maternal and school hygiene and heath education, 
has been introduced in most provinces; financial and administrative responsibility is 
| shared by the provincial and local authorities involved. Despite a trend towards 
greater provincial participation in these local units, many remain under local 
administration as do the highly developed health departments found in the larger 
cities. Outside of fully organized health-unit areas, municipalities usually appoint 
part-time medical officers and other personnel while the provincial authorities 
assume responsibility in the areas lacking municipal organization. 


Newfoundland.—Health measures in Newfoundland are centrally admin- 
‘istered by a Department of Health. Its main functions include the operation of 
tuberculosis, venereal disease and other communicable disease control programs, 
‘nutrition and sanitary inspection services, and the provision of prepaid medical, 
hospital and nursing care throughout large areas of the Island. 


| The Provincial Tuberculosis Dispensary at St. John’s provides free diagnostic 
‘and treatment services, and acts as a centre for tuberculosis control. The Province 
‘subsidizes additional tuberculosis control services conducted in northern areas by 
the International Grenfell Association and the Notre Dame Bay Memorial Hospital, 
and assists X-ray surveys by the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Association, which 
Maintains a number of mobile X-ray units. 


___ Provincially administered venereal disease facilities include one central clinic 
in St. John’s and part-time clinics at various cottage hospitals throughout the 
‘Province. Free treatment services and drugs for venereal disease are available to 
all persons attending the central clinic, all cottage hospital subscribers and medical 
indigents. 


___ A school health program includes educational work and such nutritional 
activities as the distribution of chocolate milk-powder and cod-liver oil. Public 
dental services for school children are made available through a provincial clinic 

t St. John’s, and a sea-borne dental clinic in the Bonne Bay area, operated by the 


Junior Red Cross. 

The Department of Health operates a general hospital, two tuberculosis 
sanatoria and a hospital for mental and nervous diseases. Hospitals operated by 
Hentary organizations receive per diem payments for departmental cases and, in 
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The “cottage hospital’? scheme operates on a voluntary prepayment basis and is 
designed to provide hospital service to approximately 150,000 and domiciliary 
medical care to about 100,000 of the population of outlying areas. Services are 
provided through 17 small provincially operated hospitals having a total capacity of 
about 430 beds; most of them are equipped with laboratory and X-ray facilities. 
Medical officers and nursing stations in adjoining communities supplement these 
services. In most cottage hospital areas, prepayment of $15 annually for the head 
of each family and $7 -50 for single adults entitles subscribers to out-patient diagnosis 
and treatment, to home visits by the doctor and to hospitalization, as required. 
When necessary, hospitalized cases may be referred to the general hospital at 
St. John’s or to hospitals outside the Province. Hospitalization for maternity is 
provided only in complicated cases. In three areas, additional premium payments 
are required to purchase medical services outside of hospitals. In districts not 
served by doctors, nursing services are provided on payment of a small annual fee. 
In general, the cost of medical and hospital care for indigents is borne by the Province, 
but beneficiaries under such programs as federal Old Age Security are usually 
required to pay premiums in cottage hospital areas. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health 
and Welfare includes Divisions of Public Health Nursing, Nutrition, Sanitary 
Engineering, Dental Health, Laboratories, Venereal Disease Control, Cancer 
Control, Tuberculosis Control, Mental Health and Vital Statistics. 


Generalized public health nursing services are conducted by ten district nurses, 
and sanitary services are provided by three inspectors under the direction of a 
public health engineer. Free dental treatment is available for needy children at 
permanent clinics in Charlottetown and Summerside and for children in Grade I 
classes in rural areas through two mobile units. Laboratory facilities are being 
decentralized through the establishment in the larger hospitals of branches that 
remain under the supervision of the Central Laboratory at Charlottetown. A 
provincial venereal disease clinic is operated at Charlottetown. 


Free diagnostic services for tuberculosis are made available through two 
stationary clinics and a mobile unit operated by the Division of Tuberculosis Control; 
in addition a mobile X-ray unit is provided by the Tuberculosis League. At the 
Provincial Sanatorium at Charlottetown, treatment services though not unquali- 
fiedly free, are heavily subsidized by the Province; rehabilitation training and. 
employment-placement services are provided. The Sanatorium contains a special 
treatment unit for poliomyelitis patients with residual paralysis; the Province pays 
one-half the cost of hospital care, physiotherapy and special nursing services. 


Free diagnostic services for cancer are given at a clinic located at Charlottetown. 
Hospitalization for diagnosis is provided without charge for a period of three days 
for indigent cancer patients. A mental health diagnostic clinic has been opened at 
Charlottetown, and a speech therapy service has been established for school children 
with speech and hearing impairments. 

Per diem grants are made to general hospitals for all patients and the Province 
also defrays the cost of operating the Falconwood Mental Hospital and the Pro- 
vincial Infirmary. 


Nova Scotia.—The principal Divisions of the Department of Public Health 
are Laboratories, Neuropsychiatry, Hospitals, Vital Statistics, Dental Hygiene, 
Nutrition, Nursing Service and Sanitary Engineering. In addition, a provincia 
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program of generalized public health services is administered through eight local 
_ health divisions, each staffed by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors under 
_ the supervision of a full-time divisional medical health officer. The City of Halifax 
_ operates its own Health Department. 


| Laboratory services, including bacteriological and other examinations and 
milk and water analyses, have been improved and extended through the work of 
the Provincial Central Laboratory at Halifax and branch laboratories at Sydney 
and Kentville. Laboratory tests and field investigations are also conducted by 
_ the Section of Industrial Hygiene in the Division of Laboratories. 


Field services for the detection of tuberculosis and venereal disease are mainly 
| provided through eight provincially administered local health divisions. In addition, 
the Department maintains 12 clinics for the free treatment of venereal disease, and 
conducts mass tuberculosis X-ray surveys in co-operation with the Nova Scotia 
Tuberculosis Association. Free treatment for tuberculosis is provided in three 
“provincial sanatoria and the municipal sanatorium at Halifax. 
| Community mental health services include clinics at Sydney and Digby, 
‘and an in-patient and out-patient psychiatric service at the Victoria General 
Hospital, Halifax. Institutional facilities for mental patients include one active 
| treatment mental hospital operated by the Department of Public Health, a training 
school for mental defectives maintained by the Department of Welfare and 17 
| county homes administered by local government authorities. 


Three provincial mobile dental clinics provide treatment for children in rural 
areas. A cancer clinic and a treatment clinic for poliomyelitis form part of the 
‘service at the provincially owned Victoria General Hospital. All approved general 
hospitals receive a provincial per diem subsidy for each patient. 


| Recipients of blind persons’ allowances and mothers’ allowances are eligible 
for limited medical services from the Medical Society of Nova Scotia, including 
‘physician’s care in the home and office but excluding hospital attendances, surgery, 
and medical aids or appliances. Under the Hospital Act of Nova Scotia, persons 
‘in any of the public-assistance categories as well as other indigents are entitled to 
‘receive hospitalization as a municipal responsibility. 


New Brunswick.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and 
Social Services includes the following Divisions: Hospital Services and Cancer 
Control, Laboratories, Public Health N ursing, Communicable and Venereal Disease 
Control, Tuberculosis Control, Maternal and Child Health, Dental Health, Mental 


Health, and Sanitary Engineering. 
| 


Medical health officers and most public health nurses are employed by the 
Province while other local health services are provided through 16 local sub-districts, 
each corresponding to a county and each having a board of health composed of 
members appointed by municipal councils. Responsibility for the various local 
public health functions is divided between the Province and the boards of health. 
Usually, from two to four sub-districts are serviced by a district medical health 
officer assisted by public health nurses. Certain locally administered nursing 
services are subsidized by the Province. 


_ Pathological, bacteriological, serological and chemical tests are provided by 
che Provincial Laboratories at Saint John and Fredericton which also supervise 
she distribution of vaccines, sera and bacteriologicals, including free immunizing 
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agents, drugs for the treatment of venereal diseases and insulin for indigent diabetics. 
A Mobile Hygiene Laboratory conducts analyses of milk and of water during the 
summer months. 


Free diagnostic services for tuberculosis are provided by district medical health 
officers in eight centres, and by a central clinic operated by the New Brunswick 
Tuberculosis Association at Saint John. The Health Department supervises and 
provides free treatment in two privately operated, one municipal and two provincially 
owned sanatoria. One clinic for the treatment of venereal disease is operated at 
Saint John. 


Ten cancer diagnostic clinics provide free diagnosis and free tissue-examination 
service. X-ray and radium treatments are provided without charge in four of the 
larger hospitals to patients who come under the supervision of the cancer clinics. 
Acute and immediate post-paralytic cases of poliomyelitis also receive free hospital 
treatment and grants are made to the Junior Red Cross to provide free treatment 
for other crippling conditions in children. 


A mental health program includes the operation of three preventive and 
diagnostic clinics and provides special psychiatric training for teachers on regular | 
school staffs in the larger centres. Hospitalization for mental illness is available 
in the provincial hospitals at Lancaster and Campbellton. 


Provincial per diem grants are paid, on behalf of all patients, to approved 
general hospitals. 


Quebec.—The Ministry of Health maintains the following Divisions: County 
Health Units, Sanitary Engineering, Epidemiology, Laboratories, Demography, 
Psychiatric Hospitals, Public Charities, Industrial Hygiene, Nutrition, Venereal 
Disease, Tuberculosis, Health Education, and Medical Services to Settlers. 


The Division of County Health Units supplies services through 67 county 
and multi-county health units covering more than 60 p.c. of the population of the 
Province. ‘The maintenance and operation of these units, each with a full-time 
medical health officer assisted by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors, 
is the responsibility of the Ministry of Health, with small local financial contribu- 
tions. In addition, full-time health departments operated by the larger cities 
serve more than one-third of the provincial population. Drugs supplied by the 
Provincial Department to physicians and health units include vaccines, sera, 
streptomycin for sanatoria patients and penicillin for venereal disease. Laboratory 
services, including bacteriological and other analyses, are available to physicians) 
and health units at the Central Laboratory, Montreal. 


The Province organizes tuberculosis clinics in rural areas and gives assistance 
to city agencies operating clinics or dispensaries for prevention, case-finding and 
treatment. BCG immunization against tuberculosis, administered to new-born 
infants in hospitals and available to children generally through the health units, 
is a special feature of the control program. The Department supervises tuber- 
culosis sanatoria and mental institutions, which are operated chiefly under private 
and religious auspices; in these, the majority of patients receive care without charge. 


The Medical Services to Settlers Division provides free nursing and physician 
services to residents of isolated areas. The staff consists of salaried nurses and part- 
time physicians paid on a fee-for-service basis. Services given include obstetrica! 
care, examinations, vaccinations and immunizations, and emergency medical care. 
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No specially organized program of medical care exists for public assistance 
recipients in Quebec, although free care to indigents is available from a variety of 
| dispensaries, clinics and other charitable agencies. Under the provisions of the 
Public Charities Act, free public hospital care is provided to persons unable to pay, 
with about 50 p.c. of the cost assumed by the Province, 15 p.c. by the responsible 
_ Inunicipality and the remainder by the recognized agency providing the service. 


ie Ontario.—The Department of Health carries on public health services through 
_ the following Divisions: Health Units, Public Health Nursing, Maternal and Child 
- Hygiene, Dental Services, Epidemiology, Venereal Disease Control, Tuberculosis 
_ Prevention, Industrial Hygiene, Laboratories, Medical Statistics, Mental Health 
_and Ontario Hospitals, Nursing, Public and Private Hospitals, and Sanitary 
| Engineering. 


Local public health services are available to more than one-quarter of the 
population through 27 health units administered locally but with consultative 
Services and financial support supplied by the Department. Elsewhere, local 
services are organized through full- or part-time municipal health departments, and 
by the Province in unorganized territory. Provincial grants are made to local 
boards of health for school dental services and venereal disease clinics. Special 
grants are made to hospitals for the treatment of first admission poliomyelitis 
_ patients. 


| Public health legislation affecting water supplies, milk and food and other 
environmental sanitation is administered by the Department. Maternal and child 
health care is provided through clinics and, in addition, any expectant mother may 
Teceive one free pre-natal examination. Systematic dental examinations for children 
‘combined with instruction in dental hygiene have been initiated in four local health 
‘units and two city health departments; school dental treatment services are provided 
by various municipalities. In northern areas, two railway dental cars operated 
by the Province and three mobile units maintained by the Red Cross provide 
educational and treatment services in less-populated districts. 

| The Central Laboratory, eleven regional laboratories, six subsidized associated 
laboratories and one mobile unit carry out bacteriological and other examinations 
for clinics, hospitals and private physicians. Biologicals and other materials for the 


prevention and control of communicable diseases, insulin for indigent diabetics and 
streptomycin for tubercular patients are distributed free of charge by the Depart- 
ment. Chest clinics, held in more than 200 centres, are financed mainly through 
. of local tuberculosis associations and the Department. The Province pays 
the major portion of the cost of maintaining patients in 14 sanatoria operated by 
voluntary groups. Cancer control services are administered by the Ontario Cancer 
Treatment and Research Foundation and provincial grants are given to this organi- 
zation to subsidize diagnosis and treatment in eight regional centres. Care is 
orovided for the mentally ill in 17 institutions operated by the Province, these 
nelude special units for mental defectives, epileptics, the tubercular and the crimin- 
uly insane. Community mental health services such as psychiatric wards in general 
iospitals, travelling clinics and child guidance centres have been widely developed 
*y general and mental hospitals, municipal health departments and other agencies. 
Che Ontario Alcoholism Treatment and Research Foundation operates a special 
Teatment centre for alcoholics. 
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A formal arrangement between the Province and the Ontario Medical Associa- 
tion makes limited medical services available to the recipients of all types of public 
assistance, including former means-test old age pensioners now receiving the uni- 
versal pension, and persons receiving old age assistance, blindness allowances, 
mothers’ allowances, and unemployment relief. New applicants for the universal 
old age pension may qualify under the medical plan on a means-test basis. Recipients 
of Ontario’s disabled persons’ allowances (for permanently disabled persons 18 to 
65 years of age) have also been included since the inauguration of this new category 
program in July 1952. The medical program includes the services of a physician in 
his office or the patient’s home, necessary consultations, home confinements, certain 
diagnostic services and emergency drugs. With the exception of unemployment 
relief cases where the costs are shared equally by the Province and the responsible 
municipality, the Province assumes the costs of such services which are paid on a 
fee-for-service basis from a special fund. 


Provincial per diem grants, which vary according to hospital size, are paid to 
all public hospitals on the basis of public-ward bed days. Special’per diem grants 
are also made by municipalities on behalf of hospitalized indigent residents, 
including public assistance recipients. 


Manitoba.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and Publie 
Welfare includes Sections of Extension Health Services, Preventive Medical Services, 
Environmental Sanitation, Laboratory Services and the Division of Psychiatric 
Services. 


Local preventive health services including health and laboratory and X-ray 
units are operated by the Health Extension Section which recovers part of the costs 
from the municipalities served. Public health services, currently covering approxi- 
mately one-third of the Province’s population, are provided through 13 full-time 
units, each comprising a variable number of municipalities; another third of the 


population is covered by Winnipeg’s health service facilities. In three health-unit 


areas, prepaid diagnostic X-ray and laboratory facilities have been organized. 
Outside the health-unit areas, the Provincial Nursing Service provides certain publie 
health services. Mobile clinics provide dental services for children in rural areas. 


Under a system of district organization for hospital facilities, 34 hospital 
districts have been established; all but two contain at least one general hospital 


augmented in many cases by one or more medical nursing units. Municipal pre- 
payment plans for medical care operate in a number of medical-care districts. 


Provincial mental institutions are operated at Winnipeg, Selkirk and Brandon 
and a school for the mentally defective at Portage la Prairie. Community mental 


health services are also conducted, including out-patient services at mental hospitals 


and child guidance clinics. 


Provincially operated clinics provide preventive and treatment services for 
venereal disease. ‘Tuberculosis control is administered by the Sanatorium Board 
of Manitoba and services include diagnostic and travelling clinics, chest X-ray 
surveys and a rehabilitation program. The Province assists in the program by 
maintaining a Central Registry of Tuberculosis and a follow-up service for dis: 
charged patients carried out by public health nurses. The cost of hospitalization: 
and treatment in sanatoria is met by provincial grants. The Manitoba Cancel 
Relief and Research Institute, which is subsidized by the Province, administert 
all cancer activities. A free cancer biopsy service is available and diagnosti 
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services are provided to medically indigent rural residents. Radium and X-ray 
treatments are available without charge to rural residents and at a nominal charge 


_ to residents of Greater Winnipeg. 


Laboratory services are provided through provincial laboratories at Winnipeg 


and Brandon. In addition, the Department distributes, to doctors, hospitals and 
_ government agencies, penicillin and other drugs for the treatment of venereal 
disease, insulin and other biologicals for indigents and antibiotics for tubercular 


patients. . 


The Provincial Government contributes a grant of one dollar per diem to 


_ hospitals and sanatoria for all public-ward patients and lump-sum grants to teaching 
hospitals. 


_ Public assistance recipients in Manitoba are eligible for limited medical, 


dental and optical care, on a means-test basis, with the major share of the cost of 
“services assumed by the responsible municipality. Hospital care is provided on a 


similar basis, municipalities making a per diem payment for persons with local 
_Tesidence, in addition to the provincial per diem grants. The Province assumes the 
cost of medical and hospital care provided to some indigents who are unable to 
establish local residence. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Public Health has five 
main Branches: Regional and Preventive Health Services, Medical and Hospital 
| Services, Psychiatric Services, Research and Statistics, and Administrative Services. 
‘The Health Services Planning Commission functions as an advisory and planning 
agency on major policy and administrative matters in the Department. 


The Regional and Preventive Health Services Branch includes Divisions of 
‘Communicable Disease Control, Child Health, Venereal Disease Control, Nursing 
‘Services, Dental Health, Nutrition and Sanitation. These Divisions organize 
_province-wide programs and provide consultative services to local health personnel. 
‘The Communicable Disease Control Division distributes free vaccines and sera, 
and supervises immunization programs. Four clinics for diagnosis and treatment 
are maintained by the Venereal Disease Control Division. Field services for 
‘venereal disease, tuberculosis, mental health and other public health programs 
are supplied by the Nursing Services Division. Public health laboratory services 
‘and the free distribution of certain drugs and biologicals are carried out by the 


| 


‘Provincial Laboratories. 


| The Regional Health Services Branch is also responsible for the organization of 
health regions which are administered by locally elected health boards although staff 
is appointed and financial assistance is provided by the Province. Eight of the 
proposed regions are currently in operation. In addition to- the, general public | 
health services provided in all regions, the Swift Current Health Region has a 
prepaid medical-care plan including general practitioner, specialist and diagnostic 
sare for all residents, and limited dental services for children. The plan is financed 
by personal and property taxes with some Provincial Government contributions. 
Dental health programs for children have been launched in two other regions. 


The Medical and Hospital Services Branch is responsible for the operation of 
the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, administers the program of medical 
services to public assistance recipients, supervises the operations of the municipal 
loctor programs and the Air Ambulance Service, and administers a rehabilitation 
rogram for crippled children and poliomyelitis patients through the Physical 
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Restoration Division. In addition to free hospital care, complete medical as well 
as dental and optical services, including some auxiliary services, are provided to 
the recipients (including spouses) of the universal old age pension who were formerly 
in receipt of the old age means-test pension or who can qualify for the provincial 
supplementary allowance. Persons and their dependants receiving blindness or 
mothers’ allowances, social aid cases and provincial wards are also eligible. Drugs 
are provided subject to deterrent charges paid by patients of 20 p.c. of the cost. 
The Provincial Government meets the expenses under the medical program and, 
for most of these cases, the hospital insurance tax as well. Provincial subsidies of 
25 cents per capita per annum and equalization grants are paid to about 100 muni- 
cipalities with municipal doctor contracts. 

The Psychiatric Services Branch supervises psychiatric hospitals and admin- 
isters community psychiatric services including clinics. Free care and treatment is 
given for all mentally ill and mentally defective persons requiring hospitalization. 
The tuberculosis control program, operated by the Saskatchewan Anti-tuberculosis 
League, includes preventive and treatment services, the latter financed by provincial 
per diem grants and municipal levies. The Saskatchewan Cancer Commission 
co-ordinates all cancer-control measures and operates publicly financed consultative, 
diagnostic and treatment clinics at Saskatoon and Regina. 

Under the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, which is a universal com- 
pulsory hospital-insurance scheme, most residents are eligible for in-patient public- 
ward care by the annual prepayment of a personal tax of $15 by all persons 18 years 
of age or over or self-supporting, and of $5 for each dependant under 18 years of age, 
with a maximum family tax of $40. Additional funds are provided by the Province, 
as needed, from general revenue, including, since April 1950, one-third of the 
proceeds of a 3-p.c. sales tax. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health includes Divisions of Communic- 
able Diseases and Health Units, Public Health Education, Hospital and Medical 
Service, Municipal Hospitals, Laboratory, Public Health Nursing, Social Hygiene, 
Sanitary Engineering, Cancer Services, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, 
Health Entomology, Nutrition Services and Vital Statistics. 

For the provision of local health services, the Province is divided into health- 
unit districts. The units are administered, with Departmental supervision and 
financial aid, by local boards of health composed of members appointed by local 
governments. Fourteen units are directed by full-time medical health officers 
and two units by public health nurses. Outside the health-unit areas, the Depart-: 
ment operates a district nursing service in outlying communities and is generally 
responsible for health services in unorganized territory. The larger cities have 
their own full-time health departments. 


Free services regularly provided through Departmental clinics include diagnosis 
and treatment for venereal disease, medical examination for cancer, mental guidance 
and psychiatric examinations, X-ray examinations and tests for tuberculosis at 
stationary and travelling clinics, and mobile X-ray units. Provincial laborator} 
services at Edmonton and Calgary are available to all doctors and approved hospitals. 
and sera and biologicals are distributed for preventive work. | 

On the recommendation of provincial cancer clinics, surgical, X-ray and radiun 
treatment, and hospitalization up to a limit of seven days for diagnostic purposes art | 
provided by the Department. There are four provincial institutions for the mentall 
‘ll and one for mental defectives. Sanatoria care and treatment are provided withow’ 
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charge for all resident tubercular patients and out-patient pneumothorax services 
are also available. The Department bears the cost of hospital and medical care 
for rheumatoid arthritic patients under 25 years of age and provides all residents 
suffering from poliomyelitis with medical, surgical and hospital care and rehabili- 
tation services. Provision has been made to extend treatment services to cerebral 
palsy patients. All maternity patients satisfying resident requirements may be 
hospitalized for a 12-day period at provincial expense, and a provincial grant is 
| authorized to assist those who receive maternity services at home. 


| By agreement with the Alberta College of Physicians and Surgeons and the 
Dental Association, medical, optical and some dental services are provided to all 
"persons (and dependants) on the universal old age pension who were formerly in 
_ receipt of the means-test pension or who can qualify for the provincial supplementary 
_allowance, as well as recipients of old age assistance or blindness or mothers’ allow- 
‘ances. The Province assumes the cost involved and also reimburses the muni- 
cipalities for 60 p.c. of their expenditure on any medical care provided to local 
indigents. An agreement exists with the Associated Hospitals of Alberta under 
which public assistance recipients receive standard public-ward care and necessary 
drugs, for which the Province pays reduced per diem rates, 


A municipal hospital program provides standard hospitalization for nearly all 
the population of the Province. The plan is operated at the local level, under 
provincial supervision, with costs distributed among the patient, the municipality 
and the Provincial Government. The patient is charged $2 per day and the muni- 
cipality meets the remainder of agreed charges for public-ward care and extra 
‘services. The Provincial Government then reimburses the municipality for one- 
half of this amount. 


British Columbia.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and 
Welfare consists of three bureaux, two located at Victoria and one at Vancouver, 
'The Bureau of Local Health Services at Victoria includes Divisions of Health 
Units, Public Health Nursing, Public Health Engineering, Environmental Manage- 
jment, and Preventive Dentistry. The Central Administration Bureau, also at 
Victoria, includes Vital Statistics and Public Health Education. The Divisions 
of Tuberculosis Control, Venereal Disease Control and Laboratories form the 
‘Bureau of Special Preventive and Treatment Services, located at Vancouver. 


The provision of local public health services is on a health-unit basis. These 
Baits are administered and staffed by the Province but are jointly financed by the 
Province and the local municipalities concerned. Sixteen units, covering 50 p.c. 
of the population, are in operation. In isolated areas, Public Health Nursing Districts, 
staffed by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors, are forerunners of fully 


organized health units. The cities of Vancouver and Victoria have their own health 
departments. 


Special provincial public health services include tuberculosis clinics which 
provide free diagnostic and consultative service, venereal disease clinics which 
ffer free diagnosis and treatment, and maternal and child health clinics operated 
by public health nurses which provide immunization and pre-natal and post-natal 
idvice. Branch laboratories are maintained in various parts of the Province through 
which immunizing agents are distributed free of charge to doctors, health officers 
and public health nurses. Children’s preventive dental programs, provincially 
subsidized, have been organized in four local health units. In addition, child 
dental clinics with local dentists participating are established in 43 communities, the 
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costs being met equally by the community and the Province. In connection with 
mental health services, the Province operates stationary and travelling child-guidance 
clinics. A clinic of psychological medicine at the provincial hospital at Essondale 
functions as an investigatory and active treatment centre for short-term patients. 


Provisions for the treatment and control of cancer, which include a treatment 
centre and a nursing home at Vancouver, consultative clinics located throughout the 
Province and a free province-wide biopsy service, are the responsibility of the 
British Columbia Cancer Foundation, an official agent of the Provincial Government. 
The Province pays the operating costs of the Foundation and helps finance voluntary 
programs concerned with the physical rehabilitation of paraplegics and cerebral 
palsied children, the care and treatment of arthritics, and the maintenance of blood- 
transfusion services. 


Institutions for the care of tubercular and mental patients and infirmaries 
for persons with incapacitating disabilities are operated by the Province. Indigents 
are hospitalized in these institutions at public expense while other patients pay if 
financially able. Rehabilitation services are available to tubercular and mental 
patients. 


Full medical, dental and optical care, prescribed drugs and some auxiliary 
services are provided to all persons (and their dependants) receiving the universal 
old age pension who were formerly on the means-test old age pension or who can 
qualify for the provincial supplementary allowance, and to recipients (including 
dependants) of old age assistance, blindness or mothers’ allowances, local relief 
and to certain child wards. The Provincial Government assumes the costs of 
hospitalization for all such persons. Where they hold municipal residence, the 
Province assumes 80 p.c. of the cost of the medical program, the remainder being 
shared by all municipalities on a population basis. 


Public-ward hospital services are available to all provincial residents through 
a public hospital-care program administered by the Hospital Insurance Service. 
Before 1954, the plan was financed mainly by flat-rate premiums, but costs now 
are met from general revenues and part of the provincial sales tax. Payment of 
$1 for each day of hospitalization, with no maximum, is required of patients. 


Section 3.—Health Statistics 


Compared with the well established and highly standardized vital and insti- 
tutional statistics, other national health statistics are still in an early developmental 
stage in Canada as well as in most other countries. Only in recent years, with 
recognition of the increase in life span and the impact of the aging of the population, 
has it become generally understood that mortality and communicable disease 
statistics can no longer serve as the sole yardstick by which to measure a nation’s 
health. Though many infectious diseases have been effectively controlled, other 
diseases, particularly those characteristic of an older population, cause much illness and 
disability, requiring a large volume of health services, without becoming immediately 
fatal and thus without being adequately reflected in mortality statistics. 
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A good deal of valuable statistical material exists in some provinces regarding 
certain aspects of their health services. Nationally, the only source available so 
far on general illness, health services, and personal expenditure for health care is 
the Canadian Sickness Survey 1950-51. Statistics on causes of death are shown in 
the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 204-5, and statistics of hospitals, mental and 
tuberculosis institutions are dealt with in Section 4 of this Chapter. Other health 

‘statistics collected nationally, deal with notifiable diseases, illness among some 
100, 000 federal Civil Servants, and home nursing services. Following are some 
details on the Canadian Sickness Survey and notifiable disease reporting. 

) “Canadian Sickness Survey 1950-51.—The Canadian Sickness Survey, 
carried out during a twelve-month period commencing in the autumn of 1950, 
‘sought to give estimates of the incidence and prevalence of illness and accidents of all 
Kinds, the amount of medical, nursing and other health care received, and the volume 
of family expenditures for the various types of health services. It was the first 
Mition-wide study of prevalence of illness in the general population of Canada. 


| Begun by the Department of National Health and Welfare the survey was 
‘earried out by the 10 provincial health departments with funds from the federal 
National Health Program. 

| The survey was planned and organized jointly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the Department of National Health and Welfare in consultation with 
the provinces whose health departments gave full co-operation. 

| The survey method consisted of personal visits, by specially trained enumer- 
ators, to a sample of approximately 10,000 households distributed throughout each 
of the 10 provinces in metropolitan, small urban and rural areas. Less than 5 p.c. 
of these households refused to participate in the survey. Of the remaining house- 
holds over 80 p.c. of the individuals involved remained in the sample throughout 
the survey period. All information, including particulars of income, housing and 
environment, was obtained by direct interview of a household informant, usually 
the housewife. Though the starting dates for the survey varied somewhat in 
lifferent provinces, a total of 14 monthly visits was made to most of the households 
nu the sample. On the first visit the enumerator introduced the survey and left 
a special calendar designed to help the informant keep a detailed day-to-day record 
of current sickness and expenditures for each member of the household. During 
vach of the succeeding twelve months, the enumerator interviewed the informant 
ind recorded the sickness experienced by each person since the previous visit. 
The final visit was made to review the information recorded throughout the whole 
survey period. Uniformity of practice in the 10 provinces was maintained by 
Tequent consultation among the agencies involved, by uniform instructions to the 
*numerators and by the use of three standard record forms—a Household Record, 
an Individual Sickness Record and an Expenditures Form. Auxiliary schedules, 
Iso standardized, were used to record permanent physical disabilities and also 
dealth services which were desired but not obtained. 


| 
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The sample was designed to obtain estimates within a sampling error of 20 p.e. 
for events occurring at least once among every 50 persons in the population during 
the year. Indications are that for a large proportion of the estimates the error 
will be substantially smaller. Area sampling was used for the survey. As a first 
stage six domains (regions) of study were established consisting of four single 
provinces and two groups of three provinces each. Within each domain of study 
three types of area were considered—metropolitan, urban and rural. Within 
these areas multi-stage sampling was adopted. In metropolitan centres, all of which 
were included in the sample, and in some of the sampled urban areas, the first stage 
of sampling was the block; the second stage, the household. In other urban areas 
systematic sampling from a list of households was used. Rural areas were divided 
into primary sampling units and grouped into strata. Within each stratum one 
primary sampling unit was selected and multi-stage sampling applied. .The first 
stage was the selection of clusters or segments within the primary sampling unit 
and the second stage was the selection of households within the chosen clusters. 


In designing the sample extensive use was made of population, social and 
economic data obtained from 1941 Census material. Similarly, the results of the 
1951 Census, which was taken at about the mid-point of the survey period, provided 
the necessary distributions concerning persons and families for the calculation of 
national and provincial figures. The basic survey units for data on illness were 
the individual persons; the units for expenditures on health services included families, 
as defined in the Census, together with certain single persons whether living alone 
or with other families as roomers or relatives. 


Data on certain aspects of the survey are still being processed. The following 
is a brief abstract from the available preliminary information regarding the three 
main features of the survey: volume of sickness, volume of medical care received, 
and family expenditures for health care and services. 


Estimated Volume of Sickness during the Survey Year.—The survey distinguishes 
three broad groups of severity, not in a clinical sense of seriousness but in its effect 
on the patient’s capacity to go about his usual activity. These groups are: (1) 
confined to bed (bedfastness), (2) inability (disability) to continue usual activity (¢.9., 
work, going to school, homemaking, etc.), and (3) any complaint, whether severe 
or only very minor such as headache. It must be kept in mind that the information 
was obtained from lay informants mostly by lay enumerators. Following are the 
average days of sickness per person as estimated from the survey data: 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE DAYS OF SICKNESS PER PERSON DURING SURVEY YEAR 


Group Both Sexes Male Female 
No. of Days 
Confined to bed (home or hospital)................. 5-6 5-0 6-2 
Disability Ae sexs tereo aornsers: ture sa oeeerelos ehacieike Wyre 11-9 12-1 11-7 


ANS COMIPIAMI Ds. cos seie os 6 5 ois stale waste take oe aoe 51-4 44-6 58-4 
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ESTIMATED AVERAGE DAYS OF SICKNESS PER PERSON, BY AGE 


. ys Any 
Age In Bed Disability Complaint 
No. of Days 

GCP ANY EAISS hn Sects eae. ae elec lk 5-3 10-4 34-9 
Oem MALS att Ne. 0h) See aad Ws ee 3-8 8-4 32-1 
PARTE oS Son, ephedra a te ie 4-8 9-3 53:6 
ECEALE YP 2. TEU GL hale ere A ed A I il ie 6:2 15-3 70-9 
OG VOareioroverion., sf fis) .cskled sds do bins coco 12-0 26-8 101-9 
ETE CC eral ai ae pi ae Ae eR eR as cee 5-6 11-9 51-4 


Volume of Physicians’ and Dentists’ Services.—The survey did not cover physicians’ _ 
visits at the hospital and, therefore, these visits are not included in the following 
statements. The statement on dentists’ visits shows only the number of visits 
and does not reflect the type of service performed. 


ESTIMATED RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION OF PHYSICIANS’ SERVICES 


Type Both Sexes Male Female 
pice and home: calls? .2,.. 6... .uvOMI cosh. AE 1,650 1,320 1,990 
eG ee ae eh ee ee 1130 910 1,360 
ines (CANlSS ches eu ie Mev EES einer eek 520 410 630 
Out-patient hospital clinic visits..................... 150 160 140 


ESTIMATED RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION OF PHYSICIANS’ SERVICES, BY AGE 


Home and Out-patient 

Age Office Calls fice Calls Home Calls — qyjn-POrent 
Under 15 years........... 1,120 700 420 100 
HORA ae VeATS 50152. A. oe 1,300 970 330 110 
Omg teh nese ews Ne oly 1, 880 1,440 440 170 
Breen ey is Se eee 2,100 1, 450 650 200 
65 years or Over.......2..< 2,530 1,280 1, 250 240 
0 1, 650 1,130 520 150 


| PHYSICIANS’ SERVICES 
| ESTIMATED RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION ,BY AGE 
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ESTIMATED RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION OF DENTISTS’ VISITS 


TAGE SOXES etcc octal oss ie. Ne eae oleae ee teleke eine ea keener aes 320 
1.11 | page ea REAR ot oear On BoHiGnco tines pepe yC 260 
Denna Cheeni petcas Sacer corm ic od OU conor ao pan racers ¢ 380 


Health Care Expenditures.—The chart below shows the estimated classification 
of the family dollar expended for health care by the type of service. The percentage 
figures refer only to actual payments made by family members during the survey 
year, and do not include payments made from public funds or contributions from 
third parties such as employers’ contributions to prepayment plans. 


THE HEALTH DOLLAR 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF SERVICE 


NURSING CARE APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT 
EYE SERVICES 


DENTAL 
8.8% 


ie a PREPAYMENT FOR MEDICAL 
[>> ee aaa CARE PLANS 3.2% 


DIRECT PAYMENT PRESCRIBED 12.3% 


PRETONSERE eR Pega DIRECT PAYMENTS FOR | 
NOT- PRESCRIBED sa nee z COMBINED BILLS 2.8% 


7.2% 


HOSPITAL CARE 
PLANS 11.6% 


Ye 


4 . _— rs 
OSPitaL cARE 


Notifiable Disease Statistics.—Morbidity reporting procedures for notifiable 
diseases are carried out at three levels: local, provincial and federal. The primary 
legislative and regulatory power in the field of communicable disease control, as 
in most other health matters, rests with the provinces. Cases of notifiable diseases 
are reported to the local Medical Health Officer, who in turn reports to the provincial 
department of health. The provincial department transmits to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics a weekly summary report showing total cases for the province 
as a whole and for each city of 10,000 population or over. 


The Dominion Council of Health, which consists of the Deputy Minister of 
National Health, the Deputy Ministers of Health of each of the provinces, and 
certain lay appointees, provides an opportunity for an exchange of information 
on reportable disease practices followed in the various provinces, as well as for 
reaching common understanding or agreement on co-ordinated or uniform require 
ments or procedures, where such is deemed desirable. | 

The federal Department of National Health and Welfare is keenly interested it 
matters of communicable disease control. Through its various consultative 
services and through the National Health Grants Program, practical, as well ai 
financial, assistance is available to the provinces for developing services and contro 
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programs, and for carrying out special morbidity or epidemiological investigations. 
For example, the Division of Epidemiology receives weekly telegraphic reports 
from the provinces on cases of poliomyelitis during epidemic periods and is prepared 
to render practical assistance in establishing control measures or in co-operating 
‘in the investigation of unusual epidemiological features. The National Health 
Grants Program includes specific grants for venereal disease and tuberculosis 
| control, the latter being apportioned to provinces on a formula based on 50 p.c. 
| for population and 50 p.c. for the average number of deaths from tuberculosis in 
‘the previous five-year period. A variety of other communicable disease control 
‘programs or research studies are assisted under the General Public Health Grant 
and the Public Health Research Grant. In considering the justification and 
approval of such projects, the Department relies to a great extent on information 
‘regarding incidence acquired through the notifiable diseases reporting system. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiles and publishes weekly and annual 
reports on the incidence of notifiable diseases. It also supplies the provinces with 
weekly report forms and Notification of Venereal Infection forms. The weekly 
summary published by the DBS shows data for the current week, previous week 
(adjusted for reporting of delayed cases and change of diagnosis), five-year median, 
cumulative number of cases from the beginning of the calendar year, and the weekly 
aumber of cases for certain diseases reported in the United States. Generally 
speaking, the figures refer to new cases reported at the place where first diagnosed. 
The printed reports are released on Thursday of each week, 11 days after the end 
of the report week (Saturday). This amount of time is necessary to allow for the 
transmission and compilation of the reports from the local level to the provincial and 
‘ederal departments. These weekly summaries are issued to provincial departments 
of health and other health agencies in Canada and abroad. 


ee se oe 


_ The postal regulations permit the free transmission through the mails of 
notifiable disease reports, collected by provincial departments, which are also 
mtended, by agreement under Section 9 of the Statistics Act, for the use of the 
Jominion Bureau of Statistics. This means that all reports of a statistical nature 
van be forwarded by the Post Office Department from the field through provincial 
lepartments to the DBS free of postage. A free supply of report forms to the 
»hysicians and their free transmission through the mail are important steps toward 
emoving obstacles to complete reporting. 


| Monthly epidemiological reports, showing reported cases and deaths, were 
age to the League of Nations, Geneva, from 1924 to 1940. Current weekly reports 
nd corrected annual figures are supplied to the World Health Organization, Geneva, 
nd the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


| Through the courtesy of the United States Public Health Service an exchange 
f data on notifiable diseases was instituted in January 1942 between the United 
tates and Canada. This service consists of the exchange of the Weekly Com- 
aunicable Disease Summary and the Weekly Morbidity and Mortality Report of 


he National Office of Vital Statistics, Department of Health, Education and 
Velfare, Washington, D.C., for similar reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


__ The limitations of data on notifiable diseases are well known to those in the 
eld and are being taken into consideration: they are mainly, incompleteness of 
porting, particularly in regard to certain diseases, and variations of reporting 
ractices and procedures. Nevertheless, the figures have always been valuable 


3 indicating the trend of occurrence of these diseases. 
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2.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,660 
Population, 1926-53 


. | Typhoid and 
: : Poliomyelitis Tuberculosis 
Year Diphtheria (All Types) Smallpox (All Types) Fata 
aan ED ann Snare erate 
NuUMBERS OF CASES 

yah Ne ee ee 
INSETS coonnancoadoodousct 8,301 661 2,189 5,743 3,270 
IN MEI ES specu SbocoaucunoT 3, 294 637 273 8, 287 2,410 
Al ol OS 6—4 Olaveneretote ete tele) stations tererone 2,000 1,202 90 9,322 1,760 
TGA OE, a bec oescosoon0d see 2,917 800 9 12,926 1,195 
Soon ern mii Had cae CIC OC 2) 63505 GVA 2 15, 263 921 
1917 ea ce Seca 1,550 2,291 — 13,739 697 
HOA See Brtavete teeters clere scle's: oe 898 1,168 _ 12,363 565 
VQAQ ees Wrrars core eusvonevaiefehoteteneter si 806 2,458 _ 13, 097 761 
Oe 5 ak ain dolgwo Oke aamodion® 421 911 —_— 12,429 718 
IO etna aeoeooh abooundoudGsT 253 2,568 — TRE LIESS y 559 
TI i ieee reer neht SAB OC OCC CS 190 4,755 — 10, 506 509 
ie ee Raia ueicto Unc oF Gener De 132 8, 878 -— 10,572 457 

RatES PER 100,000 Poputation! 

Ne ed ek ee eee 
TA 926.23 Oates cisienterns epee 84-5 6-7 22-3 58-5 33:3 
PSE RIES ees eoaee dulod Db coder 31-1 6-5 2-6 78-1 22-7 
WAcy 91 036-4 Oberst tore aatcterate tater 24-9 10-8 0-8 83-7 15-8 
INS ON Gs paaacc dxroo son g00c 24-9 6-8 0-1 109-7 10-1 
1946 ce vecsey thks eerrtiee ssa siorsrreteo ok 20-7 20-6 2 124-4 7-5 
TOL Pe eee ales potetocotngene ape rots 12-4 18-3 — 109-7 5-6 
QAR, SRE, PEERS Re tetiekets ctoyere ar 7-0 9-1 — 96-6 4-4 
TY ht oer oLichidr oqo cO OU aemt 6-0 18-3 _— 97-6 5-7 
TO ns aan noc eIotes connouae 3-1 6-7 — 90-8 5-2 
NOG becae Otis Oop ooo OD OOOO oS 1:8 18-4 _— 79-7 4-0 
Oi” als nas Baden ean Un ook 1-3 33-0 = 72-9 3:5 
[OSS treemartaiete 0-9 60-2 — 71-6 3-1 
1 Based on official estimates of population (see p. 137). 2 Less than 0-1 per 100,000 population. 


3.—_Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases, and Rates per 100,000 
Estimated Population, by Province, 1953 


N’f'ld.|P.E.1.| N.S. Que. | Ont. |Man.|Sask.|Alta.| B.C. Total 


ee ee eee 


NUBMERS OF CASES 


a ae i pee 


List Disease 


087|Chickenpox........+-.+++- 162| 266) 1,918 58] 9,657|20, 872|1,507|2, 816 a a4 6, a ‘7 
3 6 3 0 8 4 5 13% 


055|Dirphtheria- wc... ese 1 7 
045-048] Dysentery!............6+- — 19} — — 1S3ie wal 76 ee 28 eee 6 sa 14 08 
O46 eA moebiC reas. oso cit — 3, — — 14 10} — 8 
045m Bacillanyacee.c.. tose _— Tm —_ 119 166 28 48 ii) s88 G B 
082|Encephalitis, infectious?. . — — 6} — — 10 12 12 4 
480-483| Influenza, epidemic®...... 12) 2,935} 4,934 42; — 859| 259) 48 gig 608 10, 11 
O85 Measles. 2 .nbc..70..40 teeta ek 322 337] 2,548 49| 8, 984/22, 237|2, 845]5, 586 TEBOATA Wl a 57, 87) 
057-0|Meningitis, meningococcal. 144 — 10 16 39 97; 36) 40 7 30. 


112| 202] 2,426} 323] 6, 166/14, 778]1,042/1,514/1, 665 8, 068 36, 29' 
233 11 31 88| | 488] 2,239|2,317|1,202|1,472| 797|| 8, 871 

5 336} 119) 648 2) 624 45| 714/4,159|1,095|| 9, 74 
538] 369° 61| 473] 3,592] 3,448} 494) 903 1,956 2, 220))14, 05 


467 63| 151%| 6288] 4,094] 1,412) 878) 5767 795|1 1, 508 10, BT 
450 88| 187) 619) 3,957 8 871| 406 719\1, 350 8,54 


089|Mumipsita.- siete « eetewrere 
080| Poliomyelitis, epidemic.. 
086| Rubella(German measles)4 
OBO Scarletidever.. csc -cioet- a2 
OsdiSmiallpoxsesce te one ce 
001-019|Tuberculosis............-. 
001, 002} Pulmonary............- 


003-019] Non-pulmonary......... 17 25 11 GIL 37, 8 | 130| 76| 158) 66 
040, 041|Typhoid and paratyphoid. 17| — 2 31} 294 51] — 11| 18) 33) 45 
044] Undulant fever®........... — To 4 89 19 12 2 2 5 18 


497 38] 620] 218] 4,821] 3,174]1,350)1,481|2, 723|3, 285 18, 20 

91 14| 136 53| 1,279| 738) 87) 117| 153) 287 2,89 

406 24) 481 165| 3,649| 2, 432|1,261|1,863|2,570)3, 039 “4 
2 9 

3 


3 4 1 
10 70| 1,370 29| 3,920] 1,570| 212l 390/1,100! 7164 9,° 


020-039| Venereal diseases......... 
0200290 yD llisemeci ss croaiee ei 
030-035| Gonorrhcea...........-- 
036-039! Other venereal diseases!° 

056|Whooping cough.......... 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases, and Rates per 100,000 
| Estimated Population, by Province, 1953—concluded 


Int 
| ot Disease N’f'ld.|P.E.I.) N.S.}| N.B.| Que. | Ont. |Man./Sask.| Alta. B.C.| Total 
Oo. 
| 
Rares PeR 100,000 Porunation! 
Bee ee Oh oS ets Be ae Bia ue Le nel Ds Dee 
. 
OS Chickenpox..oé.6c4..e... 42-3] 250-9} 289-3} 10-8] 226-2] 426-2/186-31327-1 332: 6558-5) 321-6 
O5b Diphtheriaies do 8.0.05 t.. 0-8} 0-9} 0-9 0-6] 1-6] 0-2! 0-5] 0-6] 2-41 0-7 0-9 
045-048) Dysentery!............... —_ 17:9] — — 3-1 3:6} 3-5} 5-9} 4-6] 47-9 71 
OAG eA moB DION se tis cee _ 1:9) — — 0:8 0-2) — 0:3) 0-2) O-1 0-2 
O20\") Bacillaryiee.. oc... 0+ — 16-0} — — 2-8 8-4) 8-5) 5-6] 4-4) 47-8 6°8 
082| Encephalitis, infectious?...| — — 0-9} — — 0-2} 1-5} 1-4} 0-2) 0-3] 0-3 
480-483 | Influenza, epidemic?...... 3-1/2,768-9| 744-2) 7-8] — 17-5] 32-0} 5-6] 21-3] 65-7l 68-5 
OS8p| Measles! wis PIG by 84-1] 317-9} 383-6 9-1} 210-4] 454-1|/351-7/648-8/731-2/621-2l| 392-2 
057-0| Meningitis, meningococcal. 3-7, — 1-5 3-0 0-9 2-0} 4-4) 4-6] 0-7] 3-4 2-0 
OS0 Mumps itaced wore a 29-2) 190-6} 365-9] 60-3] 144-4] 301-8/128-8 175- 8/166-2/656- 0!) 246-0 
080)Poliomyelitis, epidemic...| 60-8] 10-4 4-7} 16-4) 11-4] 45-7/286-4/139-6]146-9| 64-8 60-2 
ie 086) Rubella(German measles) 4 1-3; — 50-7) 22-2) 15-2) 53-61 5-6] 82-9/415-1 89-0) 66-0 
050|Scarlet'fever.....:........ 140-5) 348-15} 9-2) 88-2} 84-1) 70-4] 61+1/104-91195-2/180-5 95-2 
isd Smathnox 53 eeiePoce Ges. — — — — ~— _ —!|—-; —-!| —]|] — 
001-019) Tuberculosis.............. 121-9} 59-4) 22-8/117-28] 95-9] 28-8]/108-5! 66-97] 79-3/129-6 71-6 
001, 002 Pulmmonaryser eee 117-5| 85-8) 20-7) 115-5| 92-7| 8 1107-7 47-2) 71-81109-8l] 57-9 
| 003-019) Non-pulmonary......... 4-4) 23-6) 1-7) 1-1 8-2) 8 0-9) 15:1) 7-6] 12-8] 3-8 
| 040, 041) Typhoid and paratyphoid. 4-4) — 0-3} 5-8! 6-9 1-0) — | 1-3] 1-8] 2-7] 3-1 
044| Undulant fever®........... — 0-9) — 0-7; 2-1} 0-4) 1-5) 0-2] 0-2! 0-4] 0-9 
020-039] Venereal diseases......... 129-8} 35-8) 93-5} 40-7] 112-9] 64-8/166-9]172-0/271-81267-1l| 123-4 
two20-029| Syphilis................ 28-8! 18°82) 90-6 9-9} 29-8| 15-1] 10-8| 13-6] 15-3| 19-31 19-6 
| 030-035} Gonorrheea...... on epteyte 106-0} 22-6) 72-5| 80-8] 83-1 49-71165-9)158-3)\256-5 247+ 1)| 108-6 
036-039) Other venereal diseases!°| — — 0-5| — — 0-1) 0-2) 0-1} —| 0-7] O-1 
056|Whooping cough.......... 2:6! 66-0} 206-6 5-4} 91-8) 32-1] 26-2) 45-3/109-8] 58-2I1 63-6 
a ee 
1 Reporting not compulsory in Newfoundland and New Brunswick. 2 Reporting not compulsory 
in Newfoundland. 3 Reporting not compulsory in Newfoundland and Alberta. 4 Reporting 
ot compulsory in New Brunswick and Manitoba. 5 Includes cases of septic sore throat. 8 In- 
cludes 3 cases where type was not specified. 7 Includes 40 cases where type was not specified, 
| As not specified. ® Reporting not compulsory in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 


“Other venereal diseases include chancroidy granuloma inguinale and lymphogranuloma venereum. 
1 Based on official estimates of population (see p. 187) 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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Section 4.—Hospital Statistics* 


This Section presents a brief outline of hospital conditions in Canada.¢ For 
itatistical purposes, hospitals are divided into three general classifications: hospitals, 
vuberculosis institutions and mental institutions. It is because mental illness and 
uberculosis are major public health problems that statistics for hospitals treating 
hese conditions are prepared independently of those for other hospitals. Hospitals, 
xcluding mental and tuberculosis institutions, are classified on the basis of admission 
volicy into public, private or federal. Public hospitals are further classified as 
‘general” and “‘special” hospitals. Thus, statistics are collected for five groups of 
lospitals: public, private, federal, mental and tuberculosis. 


The total number of hospitals reporting, classified by ownership and province, 
sshown in Table 4. Table 5 classifies reporting public hospitals by type of service. 
table 6 gives the capacity of hospitals reporting and Table 7 presents summary 
tatistics of reporting public and private hospitals for a period of five years. 


--_____ 


f 4 Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 


_, 1 More detailed information may be found in DBS publications: Annual Report of Hospitals, 1962, 
ols. I and II; Mental Institutions, 1952; Tuberculosis Institutions, 1952. 


| 
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4.—Reporting Hospitals, classified by Ownership and Province, 1952 


Ownership 


Wederalig..c wactiene 
Provincial........- 


Munici@el. cscs: 


eliotous pares - osc 


WPL VAUCs casters aaron 


a 3S ee 


N’f’ld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. 


Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and_ || Canada 
W.T. 


sel) a 1 3 = 521 

6 10 9 11 == 77 
40 | 117 55 3 cS 263 
14 ¥ 5 59 = 302 
16 27 37 26 7 263 

i 9 “i 50 2 193 
86 | 170 | 114) 152 9}; 1,150) 


1 Includes 40 federal hospitals, figures for which are not available by provinces. 


5.—Reporting Public Hospitals, classified by Type of Service and Province, 1952 


Type of Service 


General atest: 
SPeCial le crm iewrorcicten 


Mientalaeye 22% See. 


Yotals........ 


N’f’ld.|P.E.1.| N.S. 


Man. | Sask.! Alta.| B.C. | and_ || Canadé 
N.W.T. 


No. | No. | No No No 
64 | 150 95 85 7 721 
4 4 3 2 — 56 
4 4 6 5 — 75 
7 3 3 11 — 72 
79 | 161) 107 | 103 7 924 


Se ee ee 


1 Excludes federal hospitals. 


2 Includes federal hospitals. 


6.—Beds and Bassinets in Reporting Hospitals, classified by Type and Province, 195: 


Yukon 


Type of Hospital | N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ae Canad: 


Public— 
General— 


Bedst wus iment 


Totals, All 
Hospitals—? 


250| 2,672} 1,100 


1 Excludes 2,153 tuberculosis beds in general hospitals. 


640] 2,956] 1,837/13, 262/19, 609| 3,670} 5,113) 5,545) 6,766 418]| 59,81 
311} 1,747| 3,548 


105| 4,150} 2, 642 
0 


769} 936] 1,000} 1,002 18] 10,01 
847 13} 187} 1414) — 8,21 
-- 13 30 bbk 61 
141 26 94| 1,228 20|| 3,85 
12 19 14 15 2 53 
2,557| 2,928] 3,506) 3,653) —_ 48, 89 
1,264] 803] 1,088] 1,473} — 16,34 


8,479} 8,883)10, 420) 13, 261 438 136,63 
781; 968) 1,044) 1,072 20 11,1 


2 Excludes federal hospitals. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS 
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7.—_Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, 1948-52 


Oo ———————————— —————— 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
: No No. No No. No. 
_ Public Hospitals— 
\eettospitals reporting.................... 696 738 761 778 777 
MuertenEAty'. foe cle 68, 003 71,210 75,691 79,339 78, 666 
| Patients under care?................... 1,714,874 | 1,829,236] 1,900,628 2,012,773 2,107,880 
| Patient days during year?.............. 19,198,398 | 20,221,160 | 21,189,308 21,920,099 22,381, 887 
Private Hospitals— 
1a Hospitals reporting.......<............ 209 194 225 220 187 
MOSM SS? he, ec. s,s ewe 3,997 Shee 4,593 4,638 3,884 
Patients under care?................... 61,530 63, 052 70,577 67,486 60, 432 
Patient days during year?,............. 923,779 877,054 | 1,029,935 | 1,076,207 992,425 


1 Includes bassinets. 


2 Includes newborn, 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Public Hospitals 


Movement of patients and number of personnel in public hospitals are sum- 
| marized in Table 8, and revenues and expenditures in Table 9. 


| 8.—Movement of Patients and Number of Per 


Prince 
New- Nova New 
| Item foundland pet Scotia Brunswick 
| No. No. No, No. 
| Hospitals reporting......... — 7 46 382 
‘Movement of Patients—1 
| GEMISHIONS 5 s/c. ais ve ccs — 15,007 94,243 79, 987 
Total under care.......... — 15,414 96,766 81, 670 
DRAPER ro... es — 14,755 91,963 78,306 
OR ee ne — 354 2,170 1,715 
Patient days during year. — 147,576 910,343 709,598 
Personnel— 
| Salaried doctors,  full- 
eS fer ee — 1 13 7 
(re — — 74 17 
| Graduate nurses.......... — 89 799 508 
' Student nurses............ — 121 620 644 
- Other personnel........... — goo 1, 800 1,455 
| Totals, Personnel...... a 534 3,306 2,631 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba hasan Alberta @olambia 
| No. No. No. No. 
‘Hospitals POPOL... do: 68 154 98 87 


Hospitals, by Province, 1952 


Movement of Patients—1 
Admissions 


Ce re ery 
ee ee ed 
BIS Deets to 8 oh 


BiGiauG)© 4) 6 le 5-600 66 0's «6 + |e 


ersonnel—. 

Salaried doctors,  full- 

time 

| REE 
Graduate nurses 


See eee ee eee 


CO a 
tee weer eee 


a ee ed 


_ Totals, Personnel...... 


134, 434 194,369 209, 829 218, 120 
137,498 199, 220 214, 183 223,516 
131,140 190, 604 206, 156 212,095 


3,072 3, 883 3,469 5,729 
1,343,634 | 1,962,778 | 1,846,361 | 2,261,094 
53 3 20 35 

79 46 99 150 

817 1,265 1,298 2,438 

774 1,259 1,183 1,281 

3, 288 4,183 3, 844 5, 828 
5,011 6,756 6,444 9,732 


a A Pa 


| 1 Includes newborn. 


~-~--—-——  - 


sonnel of Reporting Public 


eee 


Quebec Ontario 
No. No. 
102 176 
401,469 706, 148 
413,599 724, 281 
390, 463 686, 143 
10, 686 19,505 
5,512,398 | 7,525,313 
113 149 
495 644 
2,720 Fotsyi 
2,925 4,883 
12 ay) 
18,425 32,790 
Yukon 
an Canada 
N.W.T 
No. No. 
a TRL 
1,421 2,055,027 
1730 2,107,880 
1,338 ] 2,002,963 
50 50, 633 
112,792 || 22,331,887 
— 394 
— 1,604 
23 17,299 
— 13, 690 
122 52,787 
145 85,774 


2 Includes part-time personnel except part-time salaried doctors. 
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ee 


9.—Finances of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Province, 1952 


—————— al ee 


New- 
Item foundland 
No. 
Hospitals reporting......... _ 
$ 
Revenue— 
Net earnings from patients — 
Provincial and municipal 
ANUS ere eiereiersreloiersts ele ereiets = 
Other revenue.........++- _— 
Totals, Revenue....... — 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages (net).. — 
Direct expense..........-- cae 
Other expenditure......... —_ 
Totals, Expenditure 
MOt) ope ase see: — 
Cost per patient day!..... — 
Manitoba 
No. 
Hospitals reporting......... 63 
$ 
Revenue— 
Net earnings from patients| 9,290,366 
Provincial and municipal 
BAN s 5 Bho OSHORE DOO ODOS 799,334 
Other revenue..........-- 421,819 
Totals, Revenue....... 10,511,519 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages (net)..| 5,586,696 
Direct expense..........-- 4,465,405 
Other expenditure......... 882,456 
Totals, Expenditure 
MOG) hee cree casetrerss 10,934,557 
Cost per patient day!..... 8-36 


eS Ee 


1 Includes newborn. 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


679, 650 


106, 866 
23,546 


810, 062 


259,918 
404, 278 


158,739 


822,935 


7-65 
Saskat- 


chewan 


No. 


16, 271,598 


364, 462 
317,941 


16,954, 001 


9,498, 808 
6,471,796 


1,163,466 


17,134,070 


8-74 


Nova New : 
Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
No. No. No. No. 

44 31 76 174 
$ $ $ $ 
4,610,539 | 5,323,674 | 30,020,964 65,360, 216 

480,065 881,452 | 1,874,562 | 9,242,970 
270,925 113,950 3,251,085 3, 110.172 
5,361,529 | 6,319,076 | 35,146,611 77,718,358 
2,429,548 2,662,382 | 17,533,881 46, 894,060 
2,779,431 3,024,788 | 15,192,631 28, 603 , 222 
415,218 673, 428 3,758, 838 5,423,396 
5,624,197 | 6,360,598 | 36,485,350 | 80, 920,678 
7-57 9-00 8-64 10-75 

oh Yukon 
British 
Alberta Columbia Soe Canada, 
No. No. No. No. 
96 85 — 723° 
$ $ $ $ 

12,626,834 | 26,882,058 _ 171,065,899 
4,257,532 537,296 —_ 18,544,539 
473,354 943,528 -—- 8, 926,320 
17,357,720 | 28,362,882 — 198,536,758 
9,032,250 | 17,755,485 — 111,653,028 
5,324, 933 9,291,455 — 75,557,939 
2,839,318 1,515,393 —- 16,830,252 
17,196,561 | 28,562,333 — 204,041,219 
9-34 12-50 — 9-86 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Institutions 


2 54 public hospitals reporting other information did not report finances. 


Data on movement of patients and personnel number for the 75 mental insti 
tutions that reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1952 are given 1 
Table 10. Table 11 presents revenue and expenditure for 65 of those institutions 
financial statistics were not reported by three municipal hospitals in Nova Scotie 
two provincial hospitals in Quebec, one federal and one private hospital in each ¢ 
Ontario and Quebec, and one psychiatric hospital in Saskatchewan. 
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Government and municipal payments made up 84-8 p.c. of all the revenue 

received by mental institutions and salaries accounted for 56-1 p.c. of the total 

_ maintenance expenditure. New buildings and improvements took 12-0 p.c. of the 

expenditure in 1952. Prince Edward Island, with only one institution reporting, 

was the only province showing no expenditure for this item. Ontario’s outlay 

amounting to $5,070,039, accounted for 20-8 p.c. of all its 1952 expenditure for 
_ this purpose. 


10.—Movement of Patients and Number of Personnel of Reporting Mental 
Institutions, by Province, 1952 


a...) oo. 


Yukon 
Item N’f'ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. B.C. | and || Canada 
N.W.T. 
No) No; |” No. | No: No; | Nov f No, | 'No.'|{No, No. | No. No. 
_ Institutions reporting 1 1 18 1 15 20 4 4 6 5) od 75 
Movement of Pati- 
| ents— 
_ Admissions (exclud- 
! ang transfers)...... 322} 182) 848) 677] 5,936) 6,240] 924] 1,496] 1,185] 3,147] — 20, 957 
| Patients under care. 698 292) 2,558| 1,736|/17, 856/20, 798] 3,465 4,911] 3,721] 4,977 _ 61,012 
| Separations (exclud- 
| ing transfers).:.... 241} 171) 820) 448) 5,744] 5,594} 819] 1,492] 1,018 2,918; — 19, 265 
| Patients at Dec. 31, 
| 3) 779) 303) 2,586] 1,965/18,048]21,444] 3,570] 4,915] 3,888 5,206} — 62,704 
| Personnel— 


| Medical staff, full- 
| time (including in- 


Bee ier ce, 44 — 8 9 81] 144 18 31 19 344 — 348 

Medical staff, part- 

time (including in- 

BEMIS. techs cd, .s — Pe 14 2 27 46 13 7 10} — — 121 

Registered nurses... 22 Z 34 15} 297) 511 22 18 43 43; — 1,007 
| Other nurses........ 179 48; 248) 182] 1,572] 3,140] 470] 764] 617 1,327) — 8,547 
| Other personnel..... 133 51; 308) 148] 1,529) 1,864; 310] 519] 482] 515) — 5, 854 
| Totals, Personnel. . 338) 103) 612) 351) 3,506] 5,705; 833] 1,339 1,171) 1,919) — 15,877 


[ 11.—Finances of 65 Reporting Mental Institutions, by Province, 1952 


Prince 
New- Nova New : 

Item foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 

Government and muni- 
| cipal payments......... 1,144,193 243, 428 1,376, 244 15159), 712 7,899,770 20,721,387 
) Paying patients........... 37,106 65,991 299, 947 157, 811 1,443, 337 3,219,700 
| Other sources............. 2,302 — 68, 442 Zo 855,151 502, 638 
| Totals, Revenue......... 1,183, 601 309,419 | 1,744,633 1,320,254 | 10,198,258 24,443, 725 
‘Expenditure— 
| Salaries (net)............. 494, 220 123, 627 773,158 687, 269 3,994,302 12,083, 220 
Provisions (EOOG) Nae ue 30D), 001 86, 982 553, 696 321,797 2,439, 804 3,058, 649 
| Other maintenance -ex- 
POMGaGUTC. ss. ods sc hocens 317,567 98,810 547,553 298,490 3,098,549 4,217, 256 
| Totals, Maintenance Ex- 
i OMG GUNO 5. oc ac oa nG cee 1,167,318 309, 419 1, 874, 407 1,307,556 9,532, 655 19,359, 125 
faifew buildines and im- 
! provements: ...:......7. 16, 283 — 208,506 12,698 780, 271 5,070,039 
_ Other expenditure......... — ~ 7,967 — 304, 237 — 
' Totals, Non-maintenance 
| Expenditure............ 16, 283 —_ 216,473 12,698 1,084, 508 5,070,039 


Totals, Expenditure..... 1,183,601 309,419 | 2,090,880 | 1,320,254 | 10,617,163 | 24,429,164 
gy ea sleet ge ek dc An al Aa 
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11._Finances of 65 Reporting Mental Institutions, by Province, 1952—concluded 


Item Manitoba pipes Alberta Bik Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— : 

Government and muni- 

cipal payments......... 2,460,545 | 4,969,524 | 4,786,169 | 6,097,000 50, 857, 972 
Paying patients........... 334, 658 203, 664 675,950 767,787 7,205,951 
Otter SOurCes-).i, se). 4-8 86,447 | - 307,123 68, 834 25,455 1,919,123 
Totals, Revenue......... 2,881,650 | 5,480,311 | 5,530,953 | 6,890,242 59, 983, 046 

Expenditure— 

Salartes (6b) Mar...) sist = 1,472,318 | 3,236,475 | 2,512,194 | 3,615,577 28,992,360 
Provisions (food)........- 661, 856 657 , 412 732,354 | “1,524,120 10,392, 201 
Other maintenance ex- 

PCHUMEULOS Aetierclere nen sen 581,944 951,161 565,386 | 1,589,778 12, 266, 494 
Totals, Maintenance Ex- | 

PeNditUNe csrdude cree os 2,716,118 | 4,845,048 | 3,809,934 | 6,729,475 51,651,055 
New buildings and im- : 

provements...........-. 35, 138 124,475 867 , 725 79,456 7,194,591 
Other expenditure......... 15,000 _ 752,065 _— 1,079, 269 
Totals, Non-maintenance 

Expenditures .....¢..5... 50,138 124,475 1,619,790 79,456 8, 273, 860 
Totals, Expenditure..... 2,766,256 | 4,969,523 | 5,429,724 | 6,808,951 59,924, 915 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Tuberculosis Institutions 


Table 12 shows that, of 18,501 beds in tuberculosis institutions, 21-7 p.¢. 
were located in Federal Government sanatoria and in tuberculosis units of the 
Federal Government and general public hospitals. Movement-of-patients statistics 
in Table 13 include data from these hospitals and units but the financial statistics 
given in Table 14 are for public sanatoria only. 


12.._Bed Complement of Tuberculosis Institutions and Units, by Province, 195; 


Yukon 
Item Nf'ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ce Canadi 
LW.T. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 


‘Public sanatoria..... 700 150 857 922) 4,610) 4,087 788 803 600 973 _ 14,49. 
Federal Government | 
Sama tOriaehccmces. — — — me 220; 174; 476) — 488) 500) — 1,85 
Units in public hos- 
Ditals ys cee aros eee 88; — 198) — 728) — _ _— — 10 363] 1,88) 
Units in Federal Gov- | 
ernment hospitals..| — — 150 94 231 ley 15 25} — 100) — 7t 
Totals, Bed Com- | 
plement........ 788 150) 1,205) 1,016) 5,789) 4,412) 1,279 828) 1,088) 1,583 363] 18,51 


TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTIONS 
: s 


13.—_Movement of Patients, Personnel and Facilities of Tuberculosis Institutions 
and Units,! by Province, 1952 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


New 
Brunswick 


255 


Ontario 


kia EN SSAA SI ea | Gc zceeseaccicecorecimae (hee essere ee | (Oe ae ee 


19 
324 
51,290 


2, 790 
319,496 


2,405 
319, 649 


6,442 
6,009 

438 
11,558 
1,897,582 


8, 234 


— a 
—————— ee —————— 


—_—_ | 
| eee 


SS as a ee SS ee ee S| eee ey 


Saskat- 
chewan 


British 
Columbia 


——_— | | 
———————————— | | ef 


37 
1, 608 
283, 306 


77 
1,800 
348, 752 


2,841 


19, 453 
18,117 
1,205 
35,369 
5,919, 629 


a fa ee eee ee ee ee 


~ New- 
Item foundland 
No. 
Movement of Patients— 
BPPIERISSIONS...... 00. ++s ose os 345 
muscharges’............... 309 
TAS a ee, SE vo ors 17 
Patients under care....... 755 
Collective stay in days... 148, 707 
Personnel—’ 
Salaried doctors.......... 12 
Graduate nurses.......... 55 
| Other personnel........... 420 
Totals, Personnel........ 487 
Hospital Facilities—3 
Se on 2 
Clinical laboratory....... 2 
Physiotherapy..... ee —_ 
Manitoba 
| No. 
fovement of Patients— 
Admissions............... Eyer 
Discharges? Sgid aa ae 1,536 
ee 82 
Patients under care....... 2,729 
| Collective stay in days... 423,009 
‘ersonnel—3 
| Salaried doctors.......... 31 
Graduate nurses.......... 58 
Other personnel........... (i 
‘Totals, Personnel......... 862 
. 
lospital Facilities—3 
‘X-ray (Ae 5 
Clinical laboratory....... 
Physiotherapy............ 


{neludes deaths. 
; 


3 Sanatoria only. 


1 
1 


bo bO 


3 
1 


10,759 


sn tlle pn, 


| 1Tncludes 94 out of 106 operating institutions, representing 95-9 p.c. of total bed complement. 
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14.—Finances of Public Tuberculosis Sanatoria, by Province, 1952 


(Exclusive of Federal Government sanatoria) 


Item 


Sanatoria reporting......... 


New- 
foundland 


No. 


Revenue— 
Government and munici- 
pal grants and payments. 
Paying patients..........- 
Other sourcesse te... koe 


Totals, Revenue....... 


Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages........ 
Suppliesmee reece iocice 
Other expenditure 


eeceeree 


Totals, Expenditure... 


Cost per patient day!....... 


Sanatoria reporting......... 


Revenue— 
Government and munici- 
pal grants and payments 
Paying patients........... 
Otherisounces.e eases rer 


Totals, Revenue....... 


Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages........ 
SuppliGse wee ae eiierier eke 
Other expenditure........ 


Totals, Expenditure... 


Cost per patient day!....... 


1,284,477 


1,284,477 


570, 228 
783,559 
104, 613 


1,458, 400 


6-63 


Manitoba 


No. 


1,174, 469 
39, 409 
87,726 


1,301, 604 


698, 989 
472,396 
163, 181 


1,334, 566 


5-34 


Prince 


Nova New 
pared Scotia Brunswick 
No. No. No. 
1 4 4 
$ $ $ 
233 , 807 1,483,517 1,709,341 
41,494 — Bye 
8,809 6, 404 36, 945 
284,110 | 1,489,921 | 1,746,323 
151,933 724,767 754,238 
112,216 734,746 609, 643 
24,772 30, 404 390,118 
288,921 | 1,489,917 | 1,753,999 
5-63 6-54 7-00 
Saskat- British 
chewan Alberta’ Columbia? 
No. No. No. 
3 2, 6 
$ $ $ 
2,113,416 1,319, 628 3,339, 106 
— 826 —_ 
41,967 61,718 202,067 
2,155,383 | 1,382,172 | 3,541,173 
{182,80 906, 648 1,795,192 
492,796 398, 872 856, 803 
466, 522 76, 646 889,177 
2,092,175 | 1,382,166 | 3,541,172 
7-38 7-25 11-23 


1 Excludes perquisites, out-patient expenditure and non-operating expenditure. 
institutions operated by the Provincial Division of Tuberculosis Control. 


Quebec Ontario 
No. No. 
18 14 
$ $ 
5, 848, 656 6, 660, 277 
377, 247 262, 34¢ 
839,341 1, 4138, 358 
7,065,244 8,335, 98 
3,169,994 4,369, 87! 
2,916,037 2,478, 96 
1,571,077 1,341, 65 
7,657,108 8,185, 49. 
4-79 5:5) 
Yukon 
and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No No. 
— 5 
$ $ 
— 25, 166, 69 
— 721,38 
— 2,698, 38 
= 28, 586, 38 
_— 14,274, 7 
a 9, 851, 0: 
— 5, 058, 1 
— 29,183,9 
aa 5. 
2 Includes ¢ 


Subsection 4.—Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 


Hospitals operated by the Federal Government are conducted for speci 
purposes connected with departmental administration, such as care of war vetera’ 
and members of the Armed Forces, quarantine and care of immigrants and lepel 
care of Indians, etc. Table 15 gives a composite picture of the activities of Feder 
Government departments in the hospital field in 1952. 
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15.—_Summary Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals, 1952 


a 


———— 


Hospitals reporting! 


Beds— 


Mental 


Personnel— 

‘Salaried doctors 
_ Graduate nurses 
| Other personnel 


In hospital at be 
Admissions 


_ Discharges 
_ Deaths 


iat : 
*atient days during year 
\verage daily number of patients 


-ereentage occupancy 


Item 


De (G18 Sie, W) 6.0 © fe) © 4 4.0 ©. 9 die 2 6 


Bid. (5) etWLo is" igieite Se) axe) 6 exe's 6 face 
I ONCICE CS Cer ee nc et TORT cd 


O71 O00 Wain eS 6ls ei sno ahaiiniig Ja ese wt 


Pi 0a: 8! e/0)-6''e Kenai eo (ey 0100.6 ip: elie! 


PUO@ioheba) a 4.4 piers! Wie s is\e).6 6 ole te 


ginning of year 


je folerGuetie Ste. eile leh. er ene nc 


Ce eC ee a ee ee 


Department of National 


Department|Department| Health and Welfare 


of . Total 
Veterans National Indian Quarantine or 
Affairs Defence Health and Sick 
Services Mariners 

No. No. No. No. No. 
18 8 10 6 42 
7,151 850 348 128 8,477 
406 — ikg 175 598 
1,550 os — — 1,550 
667 _— — 34 701 
9,774 850 365 337 11,326 
115 52 16 9 192 
1,533 121 49 51 1,754 
7,166 347 92 108 7,713 
8,814 520 157 168 9,659 
13 8 4 3 31 
14 8 6 1 29 
17 8 1 2 28 
119: 8 10 3 33 
7,445 279 227 206 8,157 
50,543 13,528 5,450 1,507 71,028 
57,988 13, 807 5,677 1,743 79, 185 
49,054 13,508 5,345 1,473 69,380 
1,90 9 132 30 2,078 
C027, 290 200 210 Lihat: 
_ _ 668 — 668 
2,849, 933 172, 852 158,480 Ve Le 3, 258, 982 
7, 786-7 472-2 433-0 212-3 8,904-3 
79-7 55-6 118-6 63-0 78-6 


| 


| 


1 Excludes one Veterans Affairs hospital and nine Indian 
perated for the treatment of tuberculosis. 


Health Services hospitals primarily or solely 


ART II.—PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY* 


} 


| ; Responsibility for social welfare in Canada has rested in large part on the 


rovinces which, in turn, have dele 
he municipalities. 


gated an important share of this responsibility to 


While constitutional authority has not changed, except with 


aspect to unemployment insurance and old age pensions, the financial participation 


| 
| 


f the Federal Government has been greatly extended in the past two decades in 


ae provision of income maintenance payments. 


__ The creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare in 1944 
stablished for the first time in the Federal Government a department in which 
ublic welfare is a major responsibility. The Department is charged with the 


Iministration of federal Acts relating to welfare which are not assi 


eS 


i Excep 


t as otherwise indicated, this Part was 


ational Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 


gned by law 


prepared in the Research Division, Department of 
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to other departments. In addition to the general promotion of social welfare, the 
Welfare Branch of the Department administers the family allowances program, 
the old age security program and the federal aspects of old age assistance, allowances 
for blind persons and the new program of aid to disabled persons. Grants to the 
provinces to promote physical fitness were introduced in 1943, but the Act providing 
for them was repealed in June 1954. 

Unemployment insurance is administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; welfare and health services for veterans by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs; and the welfare of Indians and Eskimos by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration and the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
respectively. 

Administration and financial responsibility in other fields of welfare, such as 
mothers’ allowances, child protection and general assistance or relief, are left entirely 
to the provinces and their local subdivisions. | 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act was introduced in 1944 as a basic social security 
measure designed to assist in providing equal opportunity for all Canadian children. 
The allowances involve no means test and are paid entirely out of the Federal 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. They are not part of taxable income, although 
persons with children eligible for family allowances obtain a smaller income tax 
exemption for such children than for children not so eligible. 

Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who 
was born in Canada or has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose 
father or mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the 
birth of the child. Monthly payment is made normally to the mother although 
any person who substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his 
behalf. The allowances are paid at the monthly rate of $5 for each child under 
6 years; $6 for each child from 6 to 9 years; $7 for each child from 10 to 12 years; 
and $8 for each child from 13 to 15 years. The allowances are paid by cheque, 
except for Eskimo children and a group of Indian children for whom payment 
is made largely in kind because of lack of exchange facilities in remote areas and 
the need for education in the use of nutritive foods. 

If it is satisfactorily shown to the authorities that the allowances are not being 
spent for the purpose outlined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made t¢ 
some other person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable 
for any child who fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on behalf o 
a girl who, although she is under 16 years of age, is married. 

Family allowances are administered by the National Director of Famil) 
Allowances of the Department of National Health and Welfare through Regiona 
Directors in offices located in each provincial capital. A Welfare Section in eacl 
regional office deals with welfare questions arising out of the administration 0 
allowances. A Supervisor of Welfare Services advises each Regional Director am 
reports through him to the Chief Supervisor of Welfare Services, who acts in } 
similar advisory capacity to the National Director. The actual preparing an! 
issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division of each regione 
office which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of Finane 
with the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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The Regional Director for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, located at 

Ottawa, is responsible for payments to families in those areas. Close co-operation 

is maintained with the Departments of Citizenship and Immigration and of N orthern 

Affairs and National Resources which are responsible for the welfare of Indians and 
Eskimos, respectively (see Population Chapter, pp. 159 and 160). 


1.—Family Allowance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54 
Average 
Pavitics Children | Number Average Net 
Pravines Year Rasatin for Whom of Allowance—1 Total 
; Ended & | Allowance Children Allowances 
or Territory Mar. 31- in Miccla Paid in per Paid During 
March Family per per Fiscal Year 
in March | Family Child 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland........... 1952 52,552 150, 995 2-87 17-11 5-96 10, 613, 908 
j : 1953 53, 800 157, 280 2-92 17-43 5-96 11,038, 874 
1954 55,102 163, 292 2-96 17-70 5-97 11,497,719 
Prince Edward Island....| 1952 13, 248 34, 698 2-62 15-73 6-01 2,495, 987 
1953 13, 207 35,060 2-65 15-99 6-02 2,522,830 
1954 13, 205 35, 441 2-68 16-22 6-04 2,558, 097 
i 
Nova Scotia............. 1952 93,051 222, 664 2°39 14-43 6-03 15,949,541 
1953 94,414 227,698 2-41 14-56 6-04 16,297,170 
1954 95,715 233,076 2-43 14-73 6-05 16,716,374 
New Brunswick.......... 1952 73, 167 195,355 2-67 15-99 5-99 13,892,907 
; 1953 74,426 201, 240 2-70 16-23 6-00 14, 287,535 
1954 75, 189 205,785 2:74 16-50 6-03 14,700,819 
Quebec Seite. eee te 1952 542, 651 1,454,369 2-68 16-08 6-00 102, 883, 812 
1953 564, 219 1,507,272 2-67 16-12 6-03 107,084, 124 
1954 585,050 1,562,685 2-67 16-20 6-06 111,441,301 
| re 1952 651,272 1,327,304 2-04 12-20 5-98 93, 207,144 
| 1953 681, 870 1,405,125 2°06 12-35 5-99 98, 303, 868 
1954 712,592 1,489,030 2-09 12-54 6-00 104, 409, 819 
froba................ 1952 110, 466 235, 347 2-13 12-78 6-00 16,703, 467 
| 1953 113,329 244,376 2-16 12-93 6-00 17, 283, 660 
1954 116, 238 253, 803 2-18 13-11 6-00 17,979, 854 
askatchewan Been ene oh 1952 119,006 267, 625 2-25 13-64 6-06 19,424, 562 
P 1953 120,781 272,958 2°26 13-73 6:07 19, 723,352 
1954 123, 753 281,344 2-27 13-80 6:07 20, 244,540 
ie 
Iberta ee, ec eR Me. 2 1952 140, 497 303, 646 2-16 12-99 6-01 21,573,430 
) 1953 147,006 320, 934 2-18 13-12 6:01 22,575, 584 
1954 154, 258 339, 803 2-20 13-24 6-01 23, 958,080 
ritish Columbia........ 1952 166, 734 329,130 1-97 11-81 5-98 23,063, 643 
ff: 1953 173,993 347, 610 2-00 12-02 6-02 24,399, 859 
1954 181,241 367, 834 2-03 12-26 6-04 25,904,496 
ion and Northwest 
Meritories ee cate ieee 1952 4,077 9,053 2-22 13-26 5-97 649, 273 
| 1953 4,296 9,619 2-24 13-67 6-10 680, 828 
| 1954 4,366 9,951 2-28 13-94 6-11 702, 801 
Canada Re Ny os es) « 1952 1,966,721 4,530,186 2°30 13-82 6-00 320,457,673 
s 1953 2,041,341 4,729,172 2°32 13-94 6-02 334,197, 685 
| 1954 25116,709 4,942,044 2°33 14-08 6-03 350,113, 902 


1 Based on gross payments for March. 


‘92428—173 


F 
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Subsection 2.—Old Age Security* 


Under the Old Age Security Act (R.S8.C. 1952, c. 200), effective January 1952, a 
universal pension of $40 a month is payable by the Federal Government to all 
persons aged 70 or over, subject only to a residence qualification. Residence 
requirement is 20 years immediately preceding commencement of pension with 
certain temporary absences allowed. Where the applicant has not so resided for the 
complete 20 years, the periods of absence may be made up by having been present 
in Canada, prior to the 20-year period, for double the periods of absence; for these 
persons, there is a further requirement of one year’s residence immediately preceding 
the commencement of the pension. 


Payment of the pension is suspended when the pensioner leaves Canada. On 
his return, the pension may be resumed and, in the case of absences not exceeding 
six months, payment may then be made retroactively for as many as three months 
of absence in any calendar year. 


The program is financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. Payment of the pension is 
made from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and charged to the Old Age Security 
Fund account. The income of the Old Age Security Fund is derived from three 
sources. First, there is a 2-p.c. tax on personal taxable income, that is, on income 
less exemptions and deductions; the maximum tax per person is $60 per annum. 
The fund also receives the amount collected by a special 2-p.c. tax on corporate 
taxable income and the proceeds of a 2-p.c. sales tax. Temporary loans may be 
made to the Old Age Security Fund, subject to repayment as directed. Operations 
of the Fund for the first three years are shown in Table 2. 


* The Old Age Pensions Act of 1927, under which old age pensions were paid jointly by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments, ceased to be effective Dec. 31, 1951, at which time all recipients thereunder were 
automatically transferred to the rolls of the universal pension under the Old Age Security Act, 1951. A 
description of the provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 will be found in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 
234-236, and statistics of operation for the years ended Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951, and the nine months ended 
Dee. 31, 1951, are given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 264-265. 


2.—Operations of the Old Age Security Fund, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1952,1 1953 and 1954 


peg 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 


Item py ee eee 
19521 1953 1954 
$ $ $ 
Revenue 
Taxes— oo 
Individual income...............seereereere tees: 100, 000 45, 250,000 90,700,000 
Corporation income.........6... cece eee eee n nett ene e es 2,000,000 36, 850,000 55, 600, 000 
Se Pes Se i ns ie seo i ore See Sere eh ce ORE cot 24,297,979 | 141,558,292 146, 832, 886 | 
Grant from Consolidated Revenue........-.:++:+eeree eres 49.668, 855 — — 
Loan from Consolidated Revenue. ..........-.-+++eeeeeeeees _ 99,483,322 | 45,837,905 
Totals, Revenule................0.s: eee sees 76,066,835 323,141,614 | 338,970,791 
Expenditure 
Totals, Expenditure (Benefit Payments): i035." os 76,066,835 323,141,614 338,970,791 
1 Program in effect for the last three months only of the fiscal year. 2In the Budget Speer 


of Apr. 6, 1954, it was announced that this sum was being written off against the reserve for possible loss. 
on active assets. 
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The program is administered by the National Director of Old Age Security 

of the Department of National Health and Welfare through the ten regional 


offices established in connection with the payment of family allowances. The two 
programs are administered largely by the same personnel. 


Persons in receipt of old age assistance who reach age 70 are transferred to the 
universal pension rolls without further action on their part. Other persons make 
application to the Regional Director located at their provincial capital. The 
Regional Director for the Yukon and Northwest Territories is located at Ottawa. 


In Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the provincial governments 
make supplementary payments to recipients of old age security who qualify under 
& means and residence test. In Alberta and British Columbia the allowance 
cannot exceed $15 per month; in Saskatchewan, it is a flat $2.50 per month. In 


Some provinces and in the Yukon, recipients of the pension who are in special need 
_ MInay also receive relief. 


3.—Old Age Security Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1952,! 1953 and 1954 


Province Pensioners Pensions Province or Territory Pensioners Pensions 
and Year 12 Paid and Year an Paid 
March (net) March (net) 
| No. $ No. $ 
_ Newfoundland— Manitoba— 
| 6, ES 14,177 1,697,080 LUBY A SMS a a 37,826 4,457,480 
MOR eh nt Siete ss ice ok: 14,792 6,995,760 ODS Sar hie eek dale: SP 40,489 19,019,960 

AD a ES ae 15,343 7,242, 820 O54 ae aed ea: 42,592 20,052, 895 

rince Edward Island— Saskatchewan— 
| Eee ee 6,338 754, 720 NOS QUE Rte eee «nat 31,153 4,399,120 
Ee 6,553 3,155, 700 LOS PE A Ce ee 40,553 19,037,305 
( SS Se ee 6, 669 3,203,780 TOSS COIS SNES 42,505 20,111,120 
Nova Scotia— Alberta— 

TCE tel Nad nal ee ai 34, 832 4,124,080 TOD 2 ere tac ke 36, 637 4,333,120 
Se. See ane eoreaen 36, 150 17, 259, 287 TODS sce ethae ctodcte: Sead: 40, 203 18, 745, 260 
I ot a 36, 961 17,702,477 LOD AER ars Wee 42,868 20, 137,730 
| New Brunswick— British Columbia— 

MRO er oe ne 24,540 2,935,240 LODZ oe. en ee 72,225 8,543,040 

SY ae 25,689 12, 254, 680 A Bias OR ee ee 79,464 36, 802, 800 
| Re soiree cc ok. . 26, 288 12, 606, 600 TOS 4a ey ck Sa ee 85,191 39,880, 100 

Quebec— Yukon and N.W.T.— 

DD 139, 954 16,579, 994 15 2 irae arate epae tater 406 48,040 

| 158) A 147, 833 69,570, 127 LOSS eer Pee PRL Eee fa 447 217,720 
TE a ae 152, 682 72,032,527 LOSER. BRA 469 225,520 

i ea 
‘Ontario— Canada— 

aaa 238,925 28,194,920 gt ae oe ete es sO a 643,013 76, 066,834 

a 253,954 120,083,015 a LS Ferecantner mete terete 686,127 $23,141, 614 

LL a a 264, 831 125,775, 222 1954 eye eek seman 5 716,399 338,970, 791 


or old age. 


a 


i) 
{ 
| 


| 
| 


1 Program in effect for last three months only of the fiscal year. 


Subsection 3.—Government Annuities* 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


| 


_ Under the Government Annuities Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 132) passed in 1908, 
she Federal Government carries on a service to assist Can 
The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


adians to make provision 
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A Canadian Government annuity is. a fixed yearly income purchased from 
and paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly 
instalments for life, or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum 
annuity is $10 and the maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the 
annuity is to reduce by the amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. 
Annuity contracts may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased 
by periodic or single premiums. Immediate annuity contracts provide immediate 
income, Annuities may now be arranged to reduce by $40 per month at age 70, 
to fit in with payments under the Old Age Security Act. 


The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attach- 
able. In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all 
money paid is refunded with interest to the purchaser or his legal representative. 
Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts, whereby employers may 
contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or associations on 
behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from wages and 
partly from employer contributions. Group annuity plans now in effect cover a 
variety of industries and many municipal corporations throughout Canada. An- 
nuities arising from individual contracts are taxable as to the interest portion of 
the annuity payment and the return-of-capital portion is exempt; annuities arising 
from approved pension plans are fully taxable but the employee and the employer 
are entitled to tax exemption year by year on their annual contributions to the 
pension plan. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1954, 
the total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued, excluding replace- 
ments, was 368,690. On the latter date, 64,405 annuities were being paid amounting 
to $30,281,536 annually, and 261,277 deferred annuities were being purchased. 
The total amount of purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1954, was $837,667,308. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1954, 949 corporations, institutions and associations, aS com- 
pared with 940 up to Mar. 31, 1953, had entered into agreements with the Govern- 
ment to purchase annuities. Under these agreements, 147,523 employees or members 
were holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities as compared with 
137,537 one year earlier. The number of certificates issued under groups in the 
year 1953-54 was 13,161 as compared with 13,634 in the previous year. 


4. Government Annuities Contracted and Purchase Money Received, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1935-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1909 to 1934 will be found in the 1942 Year Book, p. 873. 


Contracts Purchase Contracts Purchase 

Year an Money Year and Money 
Certificates | Received Certificates | Received 

No. $ No. $ 

TOS Re! esc Aa 3,930 13,376,400 1945 Sane. Ac eee 15,796 33,076, 436 
LORY, We ee ave & rc or eee 6,357 21,281,981 194 Gncat re ee 25,538 46, 954,536 
1 Ae eee om: eee eg eet Es cartn 7,806 23, 614, 824 1047 os Se en eae ee 43, 585 72,009, 764 
1G8S00 4. US. SPE fond 5,724 13,550, 483 LGAS ES meee ete. ok CES 40,945 75,067,827 © 
ATOR LOR SRE eee Beate eee 8,518 18,189,319 194 QT eee ee 36, 332 64,311,116 
[O4O Es eee eee es. 9,014 20,001,533 1950. ee eee ee 21,078 63,133,242 — 
TOA eee ren cers shinies 11,994 18,803, 645 105i 6.545 te. Petites oe Qhivtro 59, 648, 323 
AQAS OP Beeicr ah aie. 8,593 19, 630, 645 TOR DIS ecetraurectant. cereus 17,038 57,548, 671 
‘1943 sn yin. eho Bae 9,608 20,415,365 1053 Benet wae 18, 433 62, 787, 282 
NOA4 eg. Bein tke anoraor 19,354 26, 600,098 1954 Ae rc aeons 18, 466 64,380,327 
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5.— Government Annuities Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-54 


: Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

= g § § § $ 

: Assets 

| Fund at beginning of fiscal year,......... 501,737,659} 563,182,111] 620,398,995 675,931,703] 736,540,927 

_ Receipts during the year, less payments..| 61,444,452! 57,216, 884 55,532,708] 60,609, 224 61,913,087 

| Fund at end of fiscal year................ 563, 182,111 620, 398, 995 675,931,703) 736,540,927| 798,454,014 
Liabilities 

_ Value of outstanding contracts........... 563,182,111} 620,398,995 675,931,703) 736,540,927 798,454,014 

| Receipts 

Immediate BONG GIOS Meee x0 0 St ye eT 8,500,020 6,954,048} 4,437,155 5, 823,356} 5,620,132 

\waeterred annuities,...................... 55,165,127) 53,101,159] 53,438,891 57,347,618] 59,580,358 

Mmperest, ON fund 2.6. een ccee een. 20,504,145) 22,680,245} 24,671,668 26,994,535} 29,306,356 

| Amount transferred to maintain reserve. : 1,255,772 659, 787 940,138 743, 616 98,911 

| Totals, Receipts.................... 85,425,064] 83,395,239 83, 487,852} 90,909,125 94,605,757 
Payments 

| Payments under vested annuity contracts.| 22,031,613 23,964,819) 25,820,310] 27, 693,728) 29,749,159 

| Return of premiums with interest........ 1,417,094 1, 806, 652 1, 807,459 2,222,482 2,123,349 

Return of premiums without interest..... 531,905 406, 884 827,375 383, 691 820, 162 

Totals, Payments.................. 23,980,612) 26,178,355 27,955,144) 30,299,901 32,692,670 


6.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


| 


| 


3 
i) 


| 


1953 1954 
Value, at Value, at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31, Amount Mar. 31, 
Contracts of of Contracts of of 
Annuities | Contracts Annuities | Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
KE ee 25, 355 9,839,736 | 91,521,234 27,096 | 10,555,822 96, 652,531 
‘Immediate guaranteed...... 31,521 | 16,277,276 |186, 165, 210 32,482 | 17,177,733 | 193,635,041 
Immediate last survivor.... 4,362 2,101,000 | 28,204,383 4,354 aerull, 219 28,072,800 
Immediate reducing at age 
[| 533 apee — “= — 473 436, 762 3,923,440 
Memerred 6 246, 724 1 430,650,100 261, 277 1 476,170, 202 
ieTotals. 207,962 | 28,218,012 736,540,927 325,682 | 30,281,536 | 798, 454,014 


~ 1 Undetermined. 


| 
| 
| 


Subsection 4.—Other Federal Government Programs 


Unemployment Insurance and National Employment Service.—In 
1940, by an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal Government 
was given jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was passed, establishing a national system of unemployment 
“surance which is outlined in Chapter XVIII. 


f 


The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the unem- 


loyment insurance scheme, It is administered through local employment and 


| 


laims offices and supervised by the Department of Labour. 


iffered and placements made are given in Chapter XVIII. 


\3 
bs 
} 
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Statistics of positions 
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Prairie Farm Assistance.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered 
by the Department of Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in 
Chapter IX. 


Welfare Services for Indians and Eskimos.—The welfare of Indians and 
Eskimos is administered by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, respectively; this 
field is covered in the Population Chapter, pp. 159 and 160. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 199), effective January 1952, 
provides for federal financial aid to the provinces for assistance, not exceeding $40 
a month, to persons aged 65 or over subject to a residence qualification of at least 
20 years. The payment of old age security commencing at age 70, makes old age 
assistance effective from ages 65 to 69. Within the limits of the federal Act each 
province is free to fix the amount of the maximum assistance payable, the maximum 
income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. The Federal Government’s 
contribution per recipient cannot exceed 50 p.c. of $40 per month or of the assistance 
paid, whichever is less. 

For an unmarried person the total income allowed, including assistance, cannot 
exceed $720 a year; for a married couple, $1,200 a year; where the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, the total income of the couple cannot 
exceed $1,320 a year. The exact pension payable in each case depends on the amount 
of outside income and the resources of the applicant and his spouse. To be eligible 
for assistance the applicant must not be in receipt of an allowance under the Blind 
Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act. The applicant must have resided 
in Canada for at least 20 years immediately preceding the commencement of the 
assistance, but may have certain temporary absences; where the applicant has not 
so resided for the 20 years he must have been physically present in Canada, prior 
to the 20 years, for a total period equal to twice the total of the absences during 
the 20 years. 

Implementation of the program in any province is contingent upon the province 
passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement with the Federal Government. 
The program became effective in January 1952 in all areas except Newfoundland 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories where the effective date was Apr. 1 
1952. The maximum assistance is $40 per month in all provinces and territories 
except in Newfoundland where it is $30 per month. 

Administrative responsibility for the program is vested in the province; the 
provincial plan for such administration must be approved by, and cannot be changec 
except with the consent of, the Governor in Council. Assistance is paid by th 
province with federal reimbursement made through the Department of Nationa 
Health and Welfare. The Old Age Assistance Division of that Department admin 
isters the federal aspects of the program. 

In Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon Territory, the provincial 0 
territorial governments make supplementary payments to recipients of old ag 
assistance who qualify under a means and residence test. In Alberta and Britis 
Columbia the allowance cannot exceed $15 per month, while in the Yukon it canno 
exceed $10 per month. In some provinces, recipients of old age assistance who ar 
in special need may also receive relief. 
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7.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1952,! 1953 and 1954 


I 
: 


os Average P.C. of 
Beas Adaeces Recipients a Federal , 
Province or Territory and Year M of to Cyrene 
| onth of Nreisk Pooulant Contribution 
March ssistance opulation During Year 
Monthly Age 65-692 
| No. $ p.c. $ 
EGE: a a er 19533 5,037 29-14 55-35 833, 898 
1954 5,124 29-21 55-70 896, 429 
_ Prince Edward Island....... FFE PORES 19521 305 21-72 8-97 6,532 
1953 551 24-07 16-21 66,313 
1954 594 25°88 16-97 85, 986 
COU Sos ve tue oc nies ccm nn 19521 2,271 34-09 11-53 95, 673 
4 1953 4,789 33-49 24-56 893,059 
| : 1954 5,173 33-47 26-53 1,028,756 
| 
Mew Brunswick .6)). 2.022. ..0000)ck.. 19521 3,237 36-91 22-64 165, 638 
| 1953 Herel 36-83 37-30 1,113,921 
1954 5,756 36°93 39-42 1, 248, 339 
Re Pn rine 19521 12, 267 38-61 12-80 690,081 
1953 30,490 37°59 31-18 6, 927,593 
1954 82,391 37-50 32-39 7,187,259 
ee OM TOE. O04. 1d. Laianei 19521 12,697 37-28 8-04 672,512 
1953 20, 401 36-95 12-75 4,586,572 
1954 21,587 36-83 13-36 4,726,153 
| oy Reelin Aeneas 19521 1, 239 38-45 4-47 106, 690 
i 1953 4,400 38-03 15-71 1,036,021 
; 1954 | 4,838 37-77 17-16 1 12322 
|Saskatchewan................... porte 19521 2,497 36-93 8-55 133,393 
1953 4,206 36-65 14-35 997,396 
1954 4,584 36°71 15-81 1,017,535 
- 
[Ee 19521 2,954 37-36 9-88 144,051 
i 1953 4,688 36-96 15-68 967,948 
1954 5,014 36-60 16-60 1,107,190 
British CLUS Sg a ni: 19521 4,134 38-28 7-80 262, 668 
) ae 1953 7,685 37-56 14-55 1,701, 854 
{ 1954 8,144 37-72 15-60 1,863, 052 
ie 
Waon Territory....................... 19533 — — — = 
| 1954 4 40-00 2°15 880 
ee 
Northwest Territories.................. 19533 57 38-68 33-14 4,257 
I 1954 64 38-40 37-21 14, 251 
| 
i 
| 2 UCU CURRED 19521,4 41,601 37-47 9-45 252775238 
! 1953 87,675 36-57 19-74 19,128,837 
| 1954 93,273 36-50 20-80 20, 288, 152 
ME oe oa on ee 
i 1 Program in effect only for the last three months of the fiscal year. 2 Estimated population 
as at June 1 of each year for the Provinces and 1951 Census data for the Territories. 3 Program 
secame effective on Apr. 1, 1952. * Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 
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Subsection 2.—Allowances for the Blind 


The Blind Persons Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 17), effective January 1952, provides for 
financial aid to the provinces toward the provision of allowances not exceeding $40 a 
month to blind persons aged 21 or over, subject to a residence qualification of at least 
10 years. Within the limits of the federal Act, each province is free to fix the amount 
of the maximum allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. The Federal 
Government’s contribution per recipient cannot exceed 75 p.c. of $40 per month 


or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. 


For an unmarried person, the total income allowed, including the allowance, 
cannot exceed $840 a year; for an unmarried person with one or more dependent 
children, $1,040; for a married couple, $1,320 a year; where the spouse is also blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, the total income of the couple cannot 
exceed $1,440 a year. The exact allowance payable in each case depends on the 
amount of outside income and the resources of the applicant and his spouse. To 
be eligible for an allowance the applicant must not be in receipt of assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act, of an allowance under the War Veterans Allowance 
Act, of a pension under the Old Age Security Act or of a pension in respect of 
blindness under the Pensions Act. The applicant must have resided in Canada, for 
at least 10 years immediately preceding the commencement of the allowance but 
may have certain temporary absences; where the applicant has not so resided for 
the 10 years, he must have been physically present in Canada, prior to the 10 years, 
for a total period equal to twice the total of the absences during the 10 years. 


Implementation of the program in any province is contingent upon the 
province passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement with the Federal 
Government. The program became effective in January 1952 in all provinces 
and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Administrative responsibility for the program is vested in the province; the 
provincial plan for such administration must be approved by, and cannot be changed 
except with the consent of, the Governor in Council. The allowances are paid 
by the province with federal reimbursement made through the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The Old Age Assistance Division of that Department 
administers the federal aspects of the program. 


In Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, the 
provincial or territorial governments make supplementary payments to recipients 
of allowances for the blind who qualify under a means and residence test. In Alberta 
and British Columbia the allowance cannot exceed $15 per month; in Saskatchewan 
it is a flat $2.50 per month; in the Yukon it cannot exceed $10 per month. In 
some provinces recipients of the allowance who are in special need may also receive 


relief. 
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8.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1952,! 1953 and 1954 


. 4 Average Pee yor 
2 ecg Amount Recipients pies t 
| Province or Territory and Year of to eee apa 
Month of yee Dionlat Contribution 
Marek ssistance opulation During Year 
Monthly Age 20-69? 
No $ Dec $ 
Mrowiroundland’y : dor. eres sudimen ohcc en 19521 321 39-26 0-178 28, 237 
1953 336 39-88 0-183 117, 937 
1954 336 39-49 0-177 121,952 
Prince Edward Island.................. 19521 75 38-10 0-141 6,460 
1953 79 37-83 0-145 26, 681 
| 1954 90 87-12 0-166 28,126 
I OOS ee 19521 734 38-69 0-210 64,199 
! 1953 722 38-54 0-204 253, 718 
1954 718 38-35 0-201 250, 567 
Brew Drinswick. i. dense lle eos 19521 783 39-25 0-292 69,186 
1953 750 39-85 0-276 273,941 
| 1954 731 39-49 0-265 263,726 
nae ete gee la ce A 19521 3,013 39-48 0-132 271,902 
1953 3,041 39-23 0-131 1,104,180 
1954 2,949 38-96 0-124 1,057, 842 
| oy 5 SIRE Re oer 19521 1,604 39-20 0-056 142,984 
1953 1,751 38-87 0-060 632,329 
1954 peat) 38-70 0-057 602,041 
SR a 19521 401 39-37 0-086 35,949 
1953 430 39-24 0-092 153, 549 
1954 411, 388-92 0-086 148, 244 
Meskatchewan 2.0.0.5... 60d di eb ees cel 19521 343 89-25 0-072 30, 667 
1953 342 389-22 0-071 123, 692 
! 1954 366 38-73 0-075 125,796 
| 
| en a ha aaa naa eee 19521 378 38-89 0-068 33,767 
| 1953 383 39-31 0-067 133, 822 
I> 1954 400 38-57 0-069 135, 586 
Weritish Columbia...................... 19521 426 39-25 | 0-059 27 OOF 
1953 485 39-19 0-066 162,910 
1954 488. 39-20 0-066 174, 964 
(@ettikon Territory............00).0.0..5.5 19521 2 40-00 0-035 180 
| 1953 2 40-00 0-085 720 
| 1954 2 40-00 0-035 720 
| Northwest Territories.................. 19521 1 40-00 0-012 90 
to 1953 11 40-00 0-129 1,740 
1954 13 39-23 0-157 4,537 
| ‘is helt Sieh Ceeared Gare 
| memedac usitreie vou, brideilcs 19521 8,079 39-26 0-098 721, 449 
1953 8,332 39-17 0-099 25985, 217 
1954 ~ 8,214 38-88 0-096 2,914,101 
1 Program in effect for the last three months only of the fiscal year. 2 Estimated population 


a8 at June 1 of each year for the Provinces and 1951 Census data for the Territories. 
| 
A description of the pensions payable to blind persons under the Old Age 
Pensions Act 1927, repealed in 1951, will be found in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 
(234-235. The final statistics of operations under that program are given in the 
1952-53 Year Book, p. 267. 
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Subsection 3.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


In June 1954, Parliament passed the Disabled Persons’ Act under which the 
Federal Government will provide financial aid to the provinces for allowances, not 
exceeding $40 a month, to totally and permanently disabled persons aged 18 or 
over, subject to a residence qualification of at least 10 years. It is anticipated that 
the Act will become effective in January 1955. Within the limits of the Federal 
Act each province is free to fix the maximum amount of assistance payable, the 
maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution per recipient cannot exceed 50 p.c. of $40 per month or of the 
assistance paid, whichever is less. — 


The allowance is not available to a person in receipt of an allowance under 
the Blind Persons Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance Act, an allowance 
under the War Veterans Allowances Act, a pension under the Old Age Security Act, 
or to any person who is receiving money or assistance by way of mothers’ allowances. 


Further conditions of eligibility require that an applicant may not be a patient 
in a tuberculosis sanatorium, a mental institution, a home for the aged, an 
infirmary or an institution for the care of incurables. Except as prescribed in the 
regulations, the applicant may not be a patient or resident in a hospital, a nursing 
home or in a private, charitable or public institution. For an unmarried person, 
total income including the allowance may not exceed $720 a year and for a married 
couple, $1,200 a year; where the spouse is blind within the meaning of the Blind 
Persons Act, the total income of the couple may not exceed $1,320 a year. 


Except for certain temporary absences, an applicant must have resided in 
Canada for at least 10 years immediately preceding the commencement of the 
allowance; an applicant who does not have 10 years’ residence must have been in 
Canada prior to the 10 years for a total period equal to twice his absences during 
the 10 years. The provincial authority must suspend the payment of the allowance 
when, in its opinion, the recipient unreasonably neglects or refuses to comply with 
or to avail himself of training, rehabilitation or treatment measures or facilities 
provided by or available in the province. 


Implementation of the program in any province is contingent upon the province 
passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement with the Federal Government. 
Nine of the ten provinces had indicated by June 1954 their intention of participating 
in the program. | 


Subsection 4.—National Physical Fitness Program 


A fitness and recreational program was introduced by the National Physical 
Fitness Act in October 1943. The Act, which established a National Council to 
promote the well-being of the people of Canada through fitness and recreational 
activities, was administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Under this Act, the Federal Government made available to the provinces an amount 
not exceeding $232,000 annually on a per capita basis for the promotion of fitness 
and recreation programs. Financial assistance was given only to those provinces 
that signed specific agreements with the Federal Government and to the extent 
to which they matched it dollar for dollar up to the maximum available. During 
1953-54, seven provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—and the Northwest Territories 
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participated in the program. The amounts made available to the individual] 
provinces are given in the 1954 Canada Year Book, p. 253. National Fitness 
Scholarships were awarded annually to provide financial assistance to professionally 
qualified Canadians with three years’ successful experience who desired to improve 
their professional qualifications. 


" 
: 


The Physical Fitness Act was repealed in June 1954 but commitments in 
_ Tespect to agreements already made with the provinces were provided for under 
_ the repealing Act. The Physical Fitness Division, through which the Act was 
administered, continues to function within the Department of N ational Health and 
Welfare. | 


The Division provides consultative services on all aspects of fitness and recrea- 
tion at the request of federal and provincial departments and national organizations. 
_ It acts as a clearing house for the latest information on fitness, recreation, com- 

munity centres, physical education, athletics, sports and games, theatre arts and 
related activities. It operates a preview library service for visual aids. In addition, 
it maintains liaison with national associations and comparable organizations in 

other countries. To an increasing extent during the past few years, the Division 
_ has given direct assistance to provincial authorities by the provision of professional 
consultant services regarding organization and specialized instruction for leadership 
training courses at the regional and provincial level. These services augment 
those provided by provincial fitness and recreation offices, particularly in those 
| specialized fields where the province is unable to provide services of its own. 


Subsection 5.—Training Programs 


Under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 286), 
the Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the provincial governments, 
arries on various training projects. Details of these schemes will be found in 
Chapter XVIII, Section 6. 


Section 3.—Provincial Programs 
| Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


| All provinces have statutory provision for allowances to enable certain needy 
lgothers to remain at home to care for their dependent children. The total cost of 
this assistance is paid from provincial funds, except in Alberta where a portion of 


each allowance is charged to the municipality of residence, 
) 


_ Subject to the conditions of eligibility, which vary from province to province, 
the allowances are payable to applicants: who are widowed or whose husbands are 
mentally incapacitated and, except in Alberta, to those whose husbands are physically 
disabled and unable to support their families. They are also payable, except in 
Nova Scotia, to deserted wives who meet specified conditions; in several provinces 
60 mothers who have been granted a divorce or legal separation and in some to 
: eae mothers. Adoptive mothers and foster mothers are also eligible under 
2ertain circumstances. The age limit for children is 16 years except in Manitoba 
where it is 15 years and in Newfoundland where it is 17 years. Provision is made 
2 most provinces to extend payment for a specified period if the child is attending 
choo] and six provinces continue to pay allowances on behalf of physically and 
nentally handicapped children for from two to five years. 


| 
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In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and residence but 
both the amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of residence 
required prior to application vary considerably, the latter, for example, from one 
year in Saskatchewan, Ontario and Newfoundland to five years in Quebec. All 
provinces require that the applicant be resident at the time of application and that 
the child or children live with the recipient, and most provinces require that they 
continue to live in the province while in receipt of an allowance. Nationality is a 
condition of eligibility in six provinces. The applicant must be a British subject, 
the wife or widow of a British subject or her child must be a British subject, except 
in Quebec and New Brunswick, where Canadian citizenship is required. 


In each province the relevant Act is administered by public welfare authorities. 
Most provinces have a mothers’ allowances board or commission which makes the 
final decision regarding eligibility and the amount of allowance granted or acts in an 
advisory capacity. In some provinces local advisory committees are also appointed. 
Rates of benefit as of June 1954 are given in the following paragraph. 


In Newfoundland, the maximum allowance for a mother and one child is $25 
a month, with $5 for each additional child and for a disabled father at home; the 
maximum for a.family is $65 a month, with supplementary assistance of up to $20 
monthly if necessary for proper care and maintenance. In Prince Edward I sland 
a mother with one child may receive up to $25 a month, with up to $5 for each 
additional child; the family maximum is $50 monthly. In Nova Scotia a monthly 
maximum of $80 for a family is fixed by statute; the amount payable to a mother 
and one child is determined by family need. An amendment to the Act, to become 
effective January 1955, provides that an allowance not exceeding $40 per month 
may be paid on behalf of a disabled child 16 years or older who is not yet eligible 
for an allowance under the federal-provincial Disabled Persons Act. In New 
Brunswick the family maximum is $80 a month, with $35 for a mother and one child 
and $7.50 for each additional child. An additional $10 may be granted for rent 
if it is needed and if the allowance is below the family maximum. The maximum 
allowance in Quebec for a mother and one child is $35 in a district where the popula- 
tion is under 5,000 and $40 where it is 5,000 or over. An additional $1 per month 
is paid for each of the second, third, fourth and fifth children, $2 for the sixth and 
seventh, and $3 for the eighth and subsequent children. An extra $5 is allowed 
when the mother is unable to work or when a disabled father is living at home. 
Ontario pays a maximum of $50 a month for a mother and one child, with $10 for 
each additional child and for a disabled father at home. A foster mother with one 
child may receive up to $24 per month, with two children up to $48, and $10 for each 
additional child. The allowance may be increased up to $20 a month where need 
:s shown and a winter fuel allowance, not exceeding $24 monthly, is also granted. 
The maximum monthly allowance in Manitoba for a mother and one child is $51. 
There is an additional $10 paid for a child aged one to six years, $13 for a child 
seven to 11 years, and $15.50 for a child 12 to 14 years; $17.25 is paid for a disabled 
father in the home. The family maximum is $167 plus winter fuel for seven months 
with supplementary assistance of up to $25 monthly in special circumstances. Ir 
Saskatchewan the maximum allowance for a family is $85 a month, with $35 beings 
paid for a mother and one child, $10 for a second child, $5 for each subsequent 
child and $10 for a disabled father at home. A foster parent with one child maj 
receive up to $25 a month, with an additional $10 for a second child and $5 for eacl 
additional child. Supplementary assistance under the social aid program ma} 
be granted by the local municipality and the costs are shared equally by the provine 
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and the municipality. The allowance in Alberta may not exceed $50 per month 
for a mother with one child or $60 if her other income 
_ $20 for the second child, 


does not exceed $120 a year, 


$15 for the third and $10 for each subsequent child. A 
maximum of $145 is set for a family with nine or more children. 
aid in the form of public assistance may be granted, where necessary, by the muni- 
_ cipality of residence, with the Province reimbursing 60 p.c. of the 
Columbia the maximum monthly mothers’ allowance 


a mother with one dependent child, and $7.50 for each additional child and for a 
disabled father living at home. 


Supplementary 


cost. In British 
set by statute is $42.50 for 


Supplementation from social allowance funds 


brings the actual maximum monthly payments to $69.50 per month for a mother 
and one child and $14 for each additional child and for a disabled father living at 


home. Extra expenditure may be met through social allowance funds, and a nutri- 
tion allowance is available for tubercular patients 


and their families. 


9.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1952-541 


Province Families | Children | Benefits Province Families | Children | Benefits 
and Year! Assisted | Assisted Paid! and Year! Assisted | Assisted Paid! 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
_ Newfoundland— Ontario— 
tS 3, 267 7,996 | 1,261,541 PINE Omri pet Ee 7,748 16,843 | 6,037,618 
NMEEODO........0.... 3,017 7,875 | 1,217,401 Las Soper 82 6 soak bak 7,621 16,798 | 6,431,229 
OS ae 3,031 8,204 | 1,227,696 1O5A eso Faera tyes £, 7,059 16,782 | 6,219,337 
| P. E. Island— Manitoba— 
| 225 627 59, 668 POS Dar ohs Sek ae ae 932 2,482 783, 184 
US 256 665 64, 738 ODS dtd a rome 1,005 2,591 866, 156 
SES el a 261 665 66, 413 CAS ea hh ease Oi 1,099 2,848 | 1,006,507 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
( Cis 1,996 5,988 — LOS 2 at tee, Pas 2nOto 6,033 | 1,111,310 
So ae 2,405 6,667: 1,405,765! 1953. 0) 2,424 5,815 | 1,328,884 
| Sa Popopshl es 5,975 1,444,934 HY bogs Manes aloe cont ita 2,202 5,925 | 1,217,309 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
Bee i StS? 1,848 5, 292 — O52: Se tead pan eee t 1,488 3, 229 895, 643 
ee Pl 2,066 BOT 1,225,203 1083 2 a 1,524 3,360 | 1,048,772 
Es eaten 2,096 6,059 | 1,273,836 AB a Te aera ae eel 1, 609 3,632 | 1,112,803 
| 
_Quebec— British Columbia— 
| a 13,750 38,500 | 5,502,571 195 2K. 6 Sie a 503 1,064 286, 4404 
| oO: 15,442 43,238 | 7,482,521 TOSS eRe SPS oak 470 1,009 260, 8764 
| Ts Saapeeaalnalalete 16, 242 45,478 | 7,621,430 LOG 40 ee Creer ae 426 953 247, 0004 


} 1 Year ended Mar. 31, unless otherwise indicated. 
shown is for 16-month period, Dec. 1, 1951, to Mar. 31, 1953. 
‘amount shown is for 17-month 


$150,577 and $141,000 


respectively. 
| 


| 
| 


period, Nov. 1, 1951, to Mar 31, 1953. 


* Because of change in fiscal year, amount 
’ Because of change in fiscal year, 
4 Not including $128,980, 


paid as supplementation from social allowance funds in 1952, 1953 and 1954, 


5Hstimated. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Welfare Services 


| The care and protection of neglected and dependent children, care of the aged, 
30Cial assistance or relief, and other special services outlined in the following summary 


are governed by provincial legislation, although in many areas responsibility for 


services rests with municipal or voluntary 


organizations. Though the programs and 


she methods of financing vary considerably, most provinces share the costs of some 
or all of the municipal services in organized areas and assume the total cost in 


Iorganized territories. The medical services available 
we described at pp. 229-242. Mothers’ 


oreceding subsection, old age assistance at pp. 264-265, and allowances for the 
lind at pp. 266-267. 


to social assistance recipients 
allowances are dealt with in the immediately 
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Newfoundland.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare through a number of regional welfare centres. 

Child Care and Protection.—Child welfare has developed largely as a public 
service and is administered by the Child Welfare Division. Neglected children, made 
wards of the Director, are placed in foster or adoptive homes or in institutions. 
The Department pays for the maintenance of wards, grants subsidies for children 
admitted to orphanages administered by religious organizations, and contributes 
towards the cost of educating blind and deaf-mute children in institutions at Halifax, 
N.S., and Montreal, Que. The Division operates an Infants’ Home providing short- 
term care. 

In 1953, a Division of Corrections was established to deal with both juvenile 
delinquents and adult offenders and, for the present, to administer correctional 
institutions for boys and girls. The Corrections Act, 1953, provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Guidance Authority, an Adult Guidance Authority and 
classification centres. 

Care of the Aged.—The Province maintains a Home for the Aged and Infirm 
at St. John’s and also pays a per diem rate for needy old people in the Salvation 
Army Home and in approved boarding homes. 

Social Assistance.—Under the Dependents’ Allowances Act, the Province grants 
assistance to needy unemployables not eligible for other forms of statutory assistance. 
Aid for certain needy able-bodied persons is provided under the Health and Public 
Welfare Act. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Health and Welfare is responsible 
for the administration of provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection—Under the Children’s Protection Act, neglected or 
delinquent children may be placed under the guardianship of the Director of Child 
Welfare or an approved child welfare agency. The children are placed in foster 
or adoptive homes, boarding homes or children’s institutions under the inspection 
of the Director. Provincial grants are made to child welfare agencies and to the 
two private orphanages, one Protestant and one Roman Catholic. Juvenile Courts 
are under the Attorney General’s Department, and juvenile delinquents are cared 
for at the expense of the Department of Health and Welfare in correctional insti- 
tutions of the neighbouring provinces. 

Care of the Aged.—The aged and infirm are cared for in Falconwood Mental 
Hospital and in two provincial infirmaries. 


Social Assistance-—The Department provides direct social assistance in rural 
areas and, by agreement, assumes 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance granted by the 
City of Charlottetown and the incorporated towns and villages. The Departmeni 
also operates a province-wide program of financial aid to families where the bread: 
winner is suffering from tuberculosis and is unable to support the family. 


Nova Scotia.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Departmen 
of Public Welfare through a number of regional offices. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Child and Family Welfare Branch administer 
the child-protection legislation including the inspection of institutions and th 
licensing of foster and maternity homes. Neglected children may be made ward 
of the Director of Child Welfare or of approved Children’s Aid Societies. Had 
Society receives annually a provincial grant of up to $2,000; a sum equal to 50 p.¢ 
of funds received through private campaigns or from municipalities for genera 
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| operating expenses; and an additional grant of not less than $1,000, the maximum 
determined on a per capita basis. The Province and municipality of residence 
contribute towards the maintenance of each ward placed in a foster home or insti- 
tution, unless a court order for support is made against the parents. 


| The Branch operates the Nova Scotia Training School for mentally defective 

_ children and the Nova Scotia School for Boys for juvenile delinquents. It is also 

_ responsible for the-operation of the six Juvenile Courts and the supervision of their 

| probation staffs. The municipality of residence is responsible for the maintenance 
of children in reformatories although the Province may contribute also if: the 
reformatory complies with specified standards. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged are eared for in municipal or county homes, in 
_ homes operated by religious or private organizations and in private boarding homes 
where the municipality of residence may contribute to the cost of maintenance. 
Homes for the aged are subject to provincial inspection but they do not receive 
_ direct assistance from the Province. 


| Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health and Social Services administers 
_ provincial welfare legislation. 


Child Care and Protection —Under the Children’s Protection Act, administered 
by the Minister of Health and Social Services, responsibility for protection and 
placement services is largely delegated to Children’s Aid Societies throughout the 
Province. Guardianship of a neglected child may be vested in a Society, the Director 

of Child Welfare or in the Court. Orphanages are operated by religious, private or, 
mM some cases, municipal organizations. With a few exceptions, boarding homes 
| must be licensed and are subject to the provincial inspection required for all child- 


caring institutions. The Province’and the municipality of residence each con- 
tributes towards the maintenance of wards committed to an institution, and the 
_ Province also reimburses municipalities for one-half of the cost of maintaining wards 
placed in foster homes, up to a prescribed maximum. The Department may place 
blind or deaf-mute children in special schools at Halifax, N.S., and Montreal, Que. 
_Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney-General’s Department and delinquent boys 
‘may be placed in the Provincial Industrial School for Boys which reports to the 
‘Minister of Health and Social Services. 


Care of the Aged.—Homes for the aged are operated under municipal, religious, 
fraternal or private auspices and are subject to provincial inspection but they receive 
‘no direct financial support from the Province. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. 

| 

| Quebec.—Major responsibility for the administration of provincial welfare 
‘Measures is shared by the Department of Health and the Department of Social 
Welfare and Youth. The former administers the Quebec Public Charities Act 
which embodies the Government’s policy of granting subsidies to religious and 
Private institutions where they exist rather than creating public services. Grants 
are made to these institutions on a per diem basis, with the Province, the muni- 
Cipality of residence and the institution sharing the cost of maintenance of indigent 
persons admitted for care. The Department of Social Welfare and Youth is respon- 
jae for preventive and rehabilitative work among neglected and dependent children 
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and for grants to recreation and welfare agencies, in addition to certain important 
educational functions. Social Welfare Courts are, however, under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Attorney-General. 

Child Care and Protection —Needy or abandoned children are generally cared 
for in institutions such as orphanages, nurseries and other homes, assisted under the 
Quebec Public Charities Act, although there is an increasing use of foster homes 
by child welfare agencies. However, children who are found by a-Social Welfare 
Court or other court to be particularly exposed to moral or physical dangers may 
be admitted to recognized youth protection schools under the Youth Protection 
Schools Act, 1950, administered by the Department of Social Welfare and Youth. 
Municipalities of residence are required by law to contribute 50 p.c. of the operating 
and maintenance costs of these schools but, in practice, the Province pays approxi- 
mately 87 p.c. of all expenses and the entire cost of new construction. The Social 
Welfare Courts, which in 1950 replaced Juvenile Courts, have statutory responsi- 
bility in connection with child and youth protection and certain other provincial 
programs and also serve as Family Courts. 

Children who have been exposed to tuberculosis but who have not been infected 
are placed with rural families under the supervision of the Department of Health 
in co-operation with child-welfare agencies. 

Care of the Aged.—Institutional care for indigent old people is provided under 
the Quebec Public Charities Act through private institutions. Under the same Act 
family welfare agencies administer home allowances to needy old people who do 
not require institutional care. 

Social Assistance.—Financial aid is not provided to needy families in Quebec 
but institutional care for indigents is available under the Quebec Public Charities 
Act. The Department of Colonization operates a program whereby families in need 
are settled on the land in newly opened districts and granted financial aid until 
they become self-supporting. In these areas, a disability pension scheme is linked 
to a program of free medical services. 


Ontario.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare. The Province is divided into 17 welfare districts with a supervisor 
in charge of each district. 


Child Care and Protection Three major child welfare Acts were amended and 
consolidated in a single new Child Welfare Act in 1954. The Act is administered 
by the Child Welfare Branch which supervises the local Children’s Aid Societies 
to which responsibility for the care and protection of neglected and dependent 
children is delegated. Annual provincial grants to these Societies include toker 
grants based upon the quality and level of services provided in addition to grants 
equal to 25 p.c. of the amounts raised through voluntary effort. In addition the 
Province reimburses the municipalities of residence in amounts not exceeding 25 p.¢ 
of the net cost of maintaining children made wards of Children’s Aid Societies. The 
Province also reimburses a municipality to the same extent where it has mad¢ 
payments under an agreement with a Children’s Aid Society for the temporary 
care and shelter of non-wards. Children’s institutions are governed by provisions 
of the Charitable Institutions Act and day nurseries by the Day Nurseries Act 
The Province makes per diem grants for children in charitable institutions an¢ 
pays one-half of the operating and maintenance costs of municipal day nurseries 
Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney-General’s Department, while training school 
for juvenile offenders are operated by the Department of Reform Institutions. 


* 
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Care of the Aged.—Municipalities are required by law to provide institutional 
| care for the aged, with the Province contributing 50 p.c. of the net operating and 
maintenance costs and 50 p.c. of the costs of approved new construction or approved 
_additions and extensions. Both public and private institutions are subject. to 
provincial regulations and inspection and, under certain circumstances, charitable 
institutions may receive a small per diem grant for each person maintained. Grants 
are made available to limited-dividend housing corporations to assist in the con- 
struction and equipment of low-rental housing projects for elderly persons. 


Social Assistance—Under the Unemployment Relief Act, the Province reim- 
burses municipalities, up to a prescribed maximum, for 50 p.c. of their expenditures 
on relief to needy unemployables and on incapacitation allowances and rehabilitative 
“measures for single, needy, handicapped residents. In unorganized areas the 
‘program is administered and financed by the Department. The Soldiers’ Aid 
Commission extends emergency assistance and advice to former service men and 
their families. Under the Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act, assistance of up to 
$40 per month is granted to permanently and totally disabled persons. 


| 


Manitoba.—The Public Welfare Division of the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare is responsible generally for provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection—The Director of Public Welfare administers the 
child welfare legislation. Included in this administration is the supervision of 
Children’s Aid Societies and of child-caring institutions. The Provincial Public 
Welfare Division carries on these services directly through a decentralized program 
a district offices in a large area of the Province. In the remainder of the Province, 
‘the Director supervises the four non-denominational Children’s Aid Societies in 
their respective territories. Neglected children may be made wards of the Director 
of Public Welfare or of a Children’s Aid Society. Municipalities are responsible 
for the maintenance of wards but the Province reimburses them for a portion of 
‘these costs from the $500,000 annual fund distributed among the municipalities 
‘in proportion to their relief and child welfare expenditures. Under agreements 
between the Province and the Children’s Aid Societies, payment of annual provincial 
Hants j is conditional on the provision of a basic level of service and the collection 
of equivalent voluntary contributions; payments are made in accordance with a 
formula based on the number and cost of social workers per 100,000 population in 
‘arepresentative area where the Division directly administers child welfare services. 
| The Division provides foster-home care and supervision for mental defectives 
placed in the custody of the Director of Public Welfare and, with the Division of 
‘Psychiatry, operates a home for mentally defective girls. The Attorney-General’s 
Department is responsible for Juvenile Courts and operates a boys’ home and a 
girls’ home for delinquents. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutions and nursing homes for the aged and infirm 
are supervised and licensed by the Department under public health legislation. 


Social Assistance——Municipalities are responsible for assistance to needy 
residents, but these expenses, as well as ward maintenance costs, are partly reim- 
bursed by the Province from the $500,000 annual social assistance fund which is 
allocated on a pro rata basis. In addition, whenever the costs of social assistance 
and ward maintenance to any municipality exceed in a year a sum equivalent 
to four mills of the equalized assessment of such municipality, the Province reim- 
burses 60 p.c. of the excess. The Province is responsible for aid to persons without 
municipal residence as well as for general assistance in unorganized territory. 


\ 
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Saskatchewan.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 


Child Care and Protection—The Department provides welfare services for 
children throughout the Province, with the exception of Saskatoon where certain 
responsibilities are delegated to the Children’s Aid Society. Children found to be 
neglected are, by court order, made wards of the Minister and are placed in foster 
homes, adoptive homes or institutions. A portion of the maintenance costs of 
wards, except of children born out of wedlock, is paid by the municipality of resi- 
dence. The Branch operates two institutions for the temporary care of wards. It 
also operates a program of non-ward care and a program for unmarried mothers. 


The Corrections Branch of the Department is responsible for both adult and 
juvenile correctional services, supervises probation and parole services for juvenile 
delinquents and administers the Saskatchewan Boys’ School and the provincial 
gaols. The Juvenile Court is presided over by a judge who devotes his time exclus- 
ively to cases of juvenile delinquency. Juveniles are discharged from correctional 
institutions only by parole. A Youth Guidance Authority supervises the dis- 
charging of juveniles from probation, from institutions and from parole. 


Care of the Aged.—The Department operates three homes for the aged, and 
licenses and supervises all privately operated homes. Maintenance, where necessary, 
may be arranged under the social-aid program. The Nursing Homes and Housing 
Branch is responsible for planning to meet future needs of the aged and for co- 
operating with other governmental organizations in the fields of institutional care 
and housing for the aged. 


Social Assistance and Special Services —The costs of assistance to needy persons 
are shared equally by the municipalities and the Department, but the Province pays 
the entire cost for transients and for persons in unorganized areas. The Rehabilita- 
tion Branch provides training and placement services for the handicapped; one-half 
the cost of this training is borne by the Province and one-half by the municipality 
of residence. It is also responsible for the rehabilitation of minority groups and 
operates a farm where the Métis—persons of mixed Indian and white stock who do 
not qualify under the Indian Act—are instructed in modern methods of farming 
while being paid for their work. Three schools are conducted for Métis children. 


The Department administers the Provincial Housing Act which empowers the 
Province to enter into public housing projects under Sect. 35 of the National 
Housing Act, and to stimulate construction of low-rental housing projects by limited- 
dividend housing corporations. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Welfare is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of provincial welfare measures. It has branches at the four larger centres, 
and inspectors are located in suitable areas throughout the Province. 


Child Care and Protection.—The care of children who are made wards of the 
Government under court orders or by agreement is under the control of the Child 
Welfare Commission. These children may be placed in foster homes or in licensed 
boarding homes or institutions. Permanent wards may also be placed in adoptive 
homes. The cost of maintenance of wards is paid by the Province which recovers 
40 p.c. of such cost from the municipality of residence. The Home Investigating 
Committee is responsible for the inspection and the licensing, where required, of 
all homes and institutions in which children are given care. The Attorney-General’s 
Department administers legislation regarding juvenile delinquency. 
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Care of the Aged.—The Province reimburses municipalities for 50 p.c. of cost 

i incurred for the maintenance of needy, aged or infirm persons in municipally licensed 

homes. These homes must meet a specified standard before a licence is given and 
_ they are inspected periodically by officials of the Department of Public Welfare. 


Social Assistance-—Municipalities are responsible for assistance to indigent 
residents but the Province is authorized to make grants to the municipalities of up 
- to 60 p.c. of the value of the assistance. The Province pays the total cost of assist- 
ance granted to transients and to residents of unorganized districts, subject to a 
refund of 40 p.c. from the districts, through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 
Families may be assisted through settlement on suitable farm lands. The Single 
-Men’s Division maintains two hostels and one welfare centre to care for unemploy- 

| able, single, homeless men without municipal domicile. Single ex-service men are 

cared for at Calgary and Edmonton without being placed in institutions. The 
Province has also established nine Métis colonies where settlers have extensive 
fishing, hunting and trapping rights, and are encouraged to engage in lumbering, 
agriculture and stock-raising. Educational services are provided and government- 
operated stores sell goods at cost price. 


Widows and Disabled Persons Pensions.—Under the Widows Pension Act, 
widows aged 60 to 64 years, inclusive, may receive pensions of up to $40 per month. 
Wives of husbands committed to hospital under the Mental Diseases Act and wives 
who have been deserted without reasonable cause for a specified period are also 
eligible if within the age group. To be eligible, applicants must meet certain con- 
ditions of need and residence and must not be in receipt of a mothers’ or blind persons’ 
allowance. 


The Disabled Persons Pension Act provides for the payment of pensions of 
up to $40 per month to persons suffering from a chronic disability and unable to 
accept gainful employment. 


British Columbia.—The administration of provincial welfare services by the 
Social Welfare Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare is decentralized 
through district and municipal offices in six regions covering the whole Province. 
Generalized field service is provided by provincial social workers. The staff of 
the Social Welfare Branch is also responsible for welfare services required in con- 
nection with a number of programs operated by the Health Branch. 


{ 


Cities and municipalities of over 10,000 population must have their own social 
welfare departments to administer the social assistance program and to provide 
‘case-work services. The Province pays 50 p.c. of the salaries of municipal social 
workers or, where more than one is needed, matches the municipal appointees worker 
for Satie. Smaller municipalities may have their own or amalgamated social 


welfare departments or they may pay for the services of the Social Welfare Branch. 


Child Care and Protection—The Child Welfare Division administers legislation 
zoverning the protection of children, including adoptions, and provides direct 
services except at Vancouver and Victoria where it supervises the Children’s Aid 
Societies. Municipalities are responsible for the costs of maintaining wards, but the 
Province reimburses them to the extent of 80 p.c. of such expenditure and pays 
she entire cost for children in unorganized areas. The Province pays the total 
naintenance cost of wards who are children of unmarried mothers. Child-caring 
stitutions, boarding homes and day nurseries are licensed and supervised. The 
Social Welfare Branch administers an industrial school for delinquent boys and one 
‘or delinquent girls. Family case-work and rehabilitative supervision of children 
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released from the schools are carried on in co-operation with the Psychiatric Divisior 
and the probation service of the Juvenile Courts, which are under the jurisdictior 
of the Attorney-General’s Department. 

Care of the Aged.—The Social Welfare Branch operates the Provincial Home 
which provides care for aged men. In addition, the Province operates Provincia 
Homes for the Aged under the mental health program administered by the Pro- 
vincial Secretary’s Department, as well as the Provincial Infirmary for chroni 
care under the B.C. Hospital Insurance Service. The Province also contribute: 
33 p.c. of the capital cost of construction of municipal nursing homes, and license 
and supervises municipal and private nursing homes and boarding homes. Thi 
maintenance of needy residents, where necessary, is shared with the municipalitie 
on an 80-20 basis. The Province assumes the total cost for provincial charges. 


Social Assistance-—The social assistance program is administered by th 
Director of Welfare and supervised by the Family Division. It includes allowance 
to indigent individuals or families, counselling services, occupational training ant 
the maintenance costs of nursing-home or boarding-home care. The Provine 
reimburses the municipalities 80 p.c. of the cost of basic and certain supplementary 
social assistance payments to indigent municipal residents and assumes the tota 
cost of assistance granted for those without municipal residence. 


Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 


In all ten provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation fo 
injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employmen 
or by a specified industrial disease. A summary of provincial workmen’s com 
pensation legislation is given in Chapter XVIII. 


Subsection 4.—Care of Dependent and Handicapped Persons 


Statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions are compiled every five year 
The Census of 1951 covered the 1950 activities of 533 institutions, 490 being resi 
dential institutions and 43 being day nurseries. Summary statistics are given in th 
1954 Year Book, pp. 263-264. 


PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in th 
provision of health and welfare services, planning and education. These agencies 
some of which are described below, supplement the services of the federal an 
provincial authorities in many fields and play a leading role in stimulating publi 
awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet them. 


Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, is a nationé 
association of organizations and individual citizens in partnership to secure compre 
hensive, well-administered social services of high quality for the Canadian peopk 
It furnishes authoritative information, technical advice and field service in the mai 
areas of social welfare and provides a means of co-operative planning and actio 
by serving as a link between the public and private agencies. Member organizatior 
include community chests and councils, private social agencies, various federa 
provincial and municipal departments and other groups and individuals active 1 
the fields of health, welfare and education. 
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The policies and programs of the Council are determined by its members with 
the help of a nationally representative elected board of governors. Aided by 
professional staff, the members work together through Divisions of Child and Family 
_ Welfare, Recreation, Public Welfare, Delinquency and Crime, and Community 
_ Chests and Councils. Other aspects of social welfare are dealt with by special com- 
_ mittees and departments, including the Department of French-speaking Services. 


IK 
| 


Some subjects to which the Council is giving study are: labour, Canadian 
| adoption laws as a step towards improved adoption procedure in all provinces, needs 
of the aged, public assistance, residence and settlement legislation, rehabilitation 
of the disabled, health insurance and civil defence. A large number of surveys on a 
‘variety of subjects have been requested by agencies, communities and provinces. 
Council publications include the periodicals Canadian Welfare and Bien-étre social 
canadien, an annual directory of Canadian welfare services, and division bulletins, 
pamphlets and reports. 


| 


Canadian Conference of National Voluntary Health and Welfare 
_Organizations.—The Conference, set up in 1949, provides national health and 
welfare agencies with a clearing-house and a medium for exchange of experience 
and for joint study and action with a view to increasing co-operation in matters of 
common concern. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—The Institute, founded in 
| 1918, provides extensive rehabilitative services for blind persons and carries on an 
‘active program for the prevention of blindness. Its services include home teaching 
of touch reading and writing, handicrafts, occupational training and placement, 
welfare services and financial assistance. It operates factories to afford employment 
for blind men and women and controls tobacco stands, news stands and industrial 
cafeterias managed by the sightless., Field services are provided through over 30 
district offices staffed by field workers and teachers, most of whom are blind. The 
Institute maintains a national library of Braille and recorded literature, operates 
several residences and gives financial support to recreational clubs for blind persons. 
Tn the preventive field, it operates eye clinics, arranges treatments and distributes 
literature. The Institute is supported by government grants and voluntary sub- 
Scriptions. 


| The Canadian Red Cross Society.—The peacetime program of the Society 
consists of eight major services. The operation of outpost hospitals and of a blood- 
‘transfusion service are important projects in nearly all provincial divisions. Nutri- 
‘tion and visiting homemaker’s services, and instruction in swimming and water 
safety are carried on in most branch areas. In addition, relief is supplied in times 
of national and international disaster, craft training and recreational centres are 
operated for hospitalized war veterans, and a national inquiry bureau traces persons 
for the purpose of reuniting families and friends. 


__ The Canadian Junior Red Cross promotes health and good citizenship in 
schoolroom branches across Canada. As part of its program, the Junior Red 
Cross Crippled Children’s Fund is maintained to assist in providing treatment 
‘or handicapped children. 


_ The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada.—The Victorian Order of Nurses 
S$ avoluntary public health agency, national in scope and having as its primary 
»bject the care of the sick in their own homes. Care is given, under medical direction, 
} 


} 
; 
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by visiting nurses to medical, surgical and maternity patients, a large percentage 
of whom would otherwise be without skilled nursing services. Patients are expected 
to pay the cost of the home visits, but fees are scaled according to family income 
and service is never refused because of inability to pay. 


Part-time nursing service is given in industrial plants where the number of 
employees does not warrant full-time employment of a nurse. In smaller centres 
where the Order provides the only public health nurse, the program is usually 
enlarged to include school nursing, assistance at immunization clinics and child 
health centres, and other public health services. 


The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada is a voluntary 
association devoted to health education. Through the media of press, radio, posters, 
pamphlets, motion pictures and the public platform, the League keeps the public 
informed concerning the health value of milk pasteurization, immunization pro- 
cedures for preventable diseases, proper nutritional habits, sanitary work practices 
by public food-handlers and organized health programs for industrial workers. 
The League supplements its year-round program with the annual sponsoring of a 
National Health and a National Immunization Week. 


The Order of St. John.—The primary purpose of the Order is to teach first 
aid and home nursing to citizens of Canada irrespective of age, race and creed, 
and to provide trained and organized personnel to help in time of emergency. 
The Canadian branch was organized in 1895 and, since that time, more than 
1,250,000 persons have been trained and have passed examinations in various 
subjects. The Order has its headquarters and national offices at Ottawa, branches 
in every province and local centres in hundreds of cities, towns and villages through- 
out Canada. There are two subsidiary branches, the St. John Ambulance Association 
and the St. John Ambulance Brigade, the first devoted to teaching and the second 
to rendering voluntary public assistance as required. The Order has been selected 
as the official organization to train civil defence workers in basic and advanced 
first aid. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—The Canadian 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Society was incorporated in 1948 for the purpose of 
reducing morbidity and mortality from arthritic and rheumatic diseases. Its 
objectives include the raising of funds to support research, the education of profes: 
sional personnel and of the general public, and the promotion and organization ol 
treatment facilities.. A Medical Advisory Board composed of leading physicians 
surgeons and scientists advises on the research program, professional educatior 
and public relations. 


Divisions of the Society are organized in nearly every province. Arthritis 
clinics sponsored by the Society have been established in 30 hospital out-patien’ 
departments and, in addition, 44 mobile physiotherapy units provide treatment an¢ 
consultations to those unable to leave home. 


The Canadian Mental Health Association.—The Canadian Mental Healtl 
Association operated between the years 1918 and 1950 as the National Committe: 
for Mental Hygiene. The Association carries on a continuous educational campaig! 
for the general public on various aspects of mental health and, in co-operation witl 
the University of Toronto, conducts a mental health liaison course for selectet 
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teachers from all provinces. Provincial branches seek to promote a better under- 

_ standing of the problems of mental illness and the need for community participation 

in mental health services. The program of the Association also includes fact- 

finding surveys of current mental health services and research studies of specific 
aspects of mental illness and social behaviour. 


| Other National Health Organizations.—<Additional voluntary agencies 

are engaged in a variety of health activities including financial support and opera- 

tion of educational programs, research and training, and the provision of treatment. 
These activities may be directed towards the general public or towards specific 
categories of ill or disabled persons, such as the paraplegics. Some organizations, 
such as those dealing with the blind and the deaf, are interested in the welfare as 

well as the health problems of the groups served. Organizations of professional 
medical and related personnel, in particular of public health personnel, assist in the 
development of agencies and in guiding their activities. 


PART IV.—VETERANS HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES* 
Section 1.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 


| The great majority of veterans have now been assimilated into civilian life and 
the work of the Department of Veterans Affairs has settled into a well-defined 
pattern, its major functions being concerned with medical treatments and allowances, 
payment of pensions, welfare work, rehabilitation of the disabled and land settle- 
ment. The Department maintains 18 district offices and two sub-district offices in 
Canada as well as a district office at London, England. The administration of the 
Veterans’ Land Act is conducted through eight district offices and 35 regional 
offices. Travelling settlement officers operate from the regional offices and serve 
the veterans settled throughout Canada. 


| The basis of administration of the Department of Veterans Affairs, established 
‘in 1944, is dealt with in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 1053-54. The work of the Depart- 
Ment as it developed year by year is outlined in subsequent editions and is brought 


up to Mar. 31, 1954, in the following Sections. 


| ‘Section 2.—Medical, Dental and Prosthetic Services 


| Medical Services.—It is the policy of the Department to give veterans the 
most modern medical treatment possible. Where a Departmental hospital is 
situated in proximity to a medical school, close co-operation is maintained between 
the two. Veterans hospitals are actively engaged in undergraduate and _ post- 
graduate teaching, and members of the medical faculties are employed in the 
hospitals with other specialists. Eleven hospitals have received approval by the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for advanced post-graduate 
teaching in internal medicine and general surgery. Seven of these are also approved 
for advanced post-graduate teaching in specialties. The majority of the consultant 
staffs at Departmental hospitals are employed on a part-time basis and are also 
engaged in medical teaching. 


| Professional and other members of the university staffs are employed as con- 

sultants and advisers in the same way as medical consultants. Thus, the Department 
@ceives expert advice in nursing, pathology, medical social services and other 
edical sciences. 


* Contributed by the various Branches of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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Special centres for the investigation and treatment of arthritis, paraplegia, 
tuberculosis, etc., are active in the larger hospitals. Where Departmental facilities 
are not available, veterans with service-related disabilities receive treatment and 
hospitalization through the doctor of their choice. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 114 research projects were in progress, 
of which 70 were continuing and 44 were initiated during the year. Chief among 
these projects may be mentioned clinical research on atherosclerosis. The ultra- 
centrifuge, located in Montreal, acts as the hub for several projects and receives 
specimens for analysis from all over Canada. A program of research into the 
problems of the ageing veteran has also been started and advice is being received 
from a special panel of experts. It is hoped to discover a practical means of 
assessing physiological age and to obtain valuable information regarding reasons 
for premature ageing. Research on the effects of ACTH and Cortisone on various 
conditions is continuing as are various follow-up studies of a clinical nature. 

At Mar. 31, 1954, the Department was operating 9,974 beds in 19 separate 
institutions. ‘Twelve were active treatment hospitals with 9,082 beds; two Health 
and Occupational Centres for convalescents with 365 beds; four Veterans’ Homes 
with 327 beds, and one Tuberculosis Sanatorium with 200 beds. 

On July 1, 1954, an amended Sect. 13 of the Veterans Treatment Regulation: 
came into force, extending eligibility for treatment in DVA hospitals for non 
pensioned conditions to a much larger group of veterans. Overseas veterans anc 
those in receipt of disability pensions are now eligible for treatment for almost anj 
non-pensioned condition, subject to facilities being available, if their annual incomes 
less deductions for dependants, do not exceed $2,500. Annual income means incom 
for the six months prior to admission to hospital plus the estimated income for th 
succeeding six months. Formerly only those veterans whose adjusted income: 
did not exceed $1,200 were eligible. 

Treatment is free for those veterans whose adjusted incomes do not exceet 
$720, but those with higher incomes are required to pay a part of the cost of hos 
pitalization, the amount charged varying with their incomes but not exceedinj 
a fixed and limited amount in any 12-month period. In addition to charges mad 
in respect of income, these veterans may be required to pay for hospitalization fron 
resources—cash, bonds or negotiable securities—or a combination of both. Thes 
liquid assets, however, may not be reduced below $500 for a single man or $1,00) 
for a married veteran for periods of hospitalization of 30 days or less. The figure 
inerease progressively for longer periods until they reach $1,000 and $2,000, respect 
ively, for 80 or more days of treatment. G 

All veterans have been eligible since 1950, under Sect. 23 of the Regulations 
for treatment in DVA hospitals for non-pensioned conditions by guaranteeing th 
full cost of their hospitalization. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, approx 
mately 2,500 veterans took advantage of this privilege. 


Dental Services.—The number of dental treatments given during the yeai 
ended Mar. 31, 1941-54, were:— ; 


Year ended Mar. 31— Treatments Year ended Mar. 81— Treatments 
No. No. 

LOADER pet. erst. 6. ss see en 99,590 1948 wee. cere am tach ae mieneee 1,191,218 
OAD PRB teh coer te ee VB ules [O40%. Aan 2 enaee cee 218,173 
LOSSES re eS LET oa 102,554 1950) 9A PRISM. S88 cea 158, 149 
OA LS en eters sc 66, 562 dH i be ORR Gemheg Se 5 anc 128, 206 
194 breil A. Meine oc 0m nas 249,170 TODD: ere ORNS ree. eee 103, 242 
COAG ee eee ee eee tic aie 509, 703 LORS 24 Fs usecase cree 103, 255 
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| Prosthetic Services.—The Prosthetic Services Branch of the Department of 

Veterans Affairs supplies, by manufacture or procurement, all orthopedic and surgical 
appliances prescribed by the Treatment Services Branch. The maintenance and 
renewal of such prostheses for all eligible cases is also the concern of the Branch. 
A large modern centre at Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, together with 11 district 
centres and five visiting centres in the principal cities, extends the manufacturing, 
maintenance and fitting service across the country. This system ensures a standardi- 


zation of parts of major prostheses, a control of quality of supplies and availability 
of service at all times. 


A Research and Development Section at Toronto is constantly at work on 
Improvements and, in co-operation with the manufacturing services, conducts the 
field-testing of new developments. Close contact is maintained with the National 
‘Research Council and with research committees in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 61,843 persons were supplied with 
appliances or accessories compared with 61,488 during the previous fiscal year. 
Total issues during these two years numbered 119,963 and 117,375, respectively. 


Vetcraft Shops.—The Department operates Vetcraft Shops at Toronto 
and Montreal giving sheltered employment to disabled veterans. These shops 
manufacture poppy emblems and wreaths for sale by the Canadian Legion on 
Remembrance Day. An average of 47 veterans and 24 homeworkers are employed. 
Production value was approximately $230,500 for the 1953 campaign. 


Section 3.—Pensions and Allowances 


_ The Canadian Pension Commission.—The Commission administers the 
Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act and reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. The Head Office of the 
Commission is at Ottawa and representatives, known as Pension Medical Examiners, 
wre located at each District Office of the Department. 


- It is the responsibility of the Commission to adjudicate upon claims for injury 
or disease resulting in disability or death during service with the Navy, Army or 
\ir Force of Canada, and to consider claims for the supplementation of awards to 
Janadians who suffered disability or death while serving in the Armed Forces of the 
Jnited Kingdom or its allies in World War I or World War IL. 

| 


__ The Pension Act.—Under the Pension Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 207 and amend- 
aents) :-— 


| (1) Pensions payable to veterans of the Fenian Raid and Northwest Rebellion under 
ie authority of Orders in Council are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 


(2) Pensions payable by Great Britain on account of Canadians who served in the 
South African War are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 


_ (8) Pensions for peacetime service prior to World War I payable under Orders in Council 
| are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 


(4) Pensions are paid in respect of service in World Wars I and II for injury or disease 
or the aggravation thereof resulting in disability or death attributable to or in- 
curred during service. 


_ (5) Pensions for peacetime service between World Wars I and II and subsequent thereto 
are paid when the injury or disease or aggravation thereof resulting in disability 
. or death arose out of or was directly connected with service. 
. 
} 


(6) Special provision was made for the Canadian Army Special Force and for those 
who had served in a theatre of operations prior to November 1, 1953. 
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In previous issues of the Year Book information is given regarding the develop- 
ment of Canadian pension legislation and yearly statistics regarding numbers and 
liability. As at Mar. 31, 1954, pensions in force were as follows:— 


Payable Pensions Liability 
No. $ 
To dependants... ...02-05002ercercs dsscecssasrorscersscses 33,538 33,691,738 
For disability .<...000c0cscoecesnene wae clenet see niccesacens 159, 133 91,507,288 
TOPAUS 52 sane Shee: -e ones ae ree 192,671 125,199,026 


The pension paid for a total disability to a former member of the Armet 
Forces of the rank of major and below, with a wife and two or more children 
amounts to a personal pension of $125 monthly, an additional $45 for his wife 
$20 for the first child, $15 for the second, and $12 for each additional child. If h 
is helpless and in need of attendance, he is granted a helplessness allowance, whic! 
might vary from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $1,400 per annum dependin 
on the amount of attendance required. In the case of the blind, where the attendane 
required is not constant, the helplessness award is $960 per annum. | 

A pensioned widow of a deceased member of the forces who held the ran) 
of major or lower rank receives $100 per month, with $40 for the first child, $30 fo 
the second and $24 for each additional child. If she remarries, she is granted on 
year’s pension as a final payment and pension usually continues for her childrer 
Pension for a boy expires when he reaches the age of 16, and for a girl at 17. How 
ever, it may be continued to the age of 21 if the child is making satisfactory progres 
in a course of education approved by the Commission. 

During the 1953-54 Session of Parliament the Pension Act was amended t 
provide additional pension for legally adopted children, for the wives of World War 
pensioners married after Apr. 30, 1951, and before May 1, 1954, and for housé 
keepers of divorced pensioners with minor children. Widows of deceased pensionel 
who were not eligible only because their marriage to the pensioner was contracte 
after Apr. 30, 1951, may now be considered for pension if the marriage was cor 
tracted prior to May 1, 1954. Awards of helplessness allowance, which heretofo1 
could not be paid during the period the pensioner was cared for under the jurii 
diction of DVA, may now be paid if the pensioner is receiving out-patient treatmer 
and is otherwise qualified. None of these benefits was made retroactive. 


Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act.—This Act extends pensid 
legislation to a number of civilian groups whose work was closely associated wit 
the World War II war effort, including merchant seamen, auxiliary services pe 
sonnel, fire fighters who served in the United Kingdom, special constables with th 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, overseas welfare workers, etc. 


Veterans’ Bureau.—The Veterans’ Bureau, staffed by Pensions Advocate 
most of whom are lawyers, was established in 1930 to assist those seeking Ww. 
disability or dependant’s pension in presenting their claims to the Canadian Pensi 
Commission (see 1947 Year Book, p. 1142). This service is also given to perso. 
applying for pension under the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act. The 
are District Pensions Advocates in all district offices of the Department and t 
service they provide is free of charge. Most applications for pension are handl 
in this way and, as at Mar. 31, 1954, the Bureau had approximately 6,200 acti 
claims in hand. 
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| During the 1953-54 fiscal year the Bureau was asked to assist in the preparation 
of ex-prisoner-of-war claims for compensation for maltreatment. As a result of 

this assignment, pensions advocates participated in the presentation of 3,100 claims 
before the War Claims Commission. 


| Section 4.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Veterans’ Welfare Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
is responsible for the administration of benefits available to discharged members of 
the Forces under the terms of the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, the War Service 

Grants Act, and the Veterans Benefit Act. The Branch renders assistance to 
veterans and advises them in social problems through the Social Service Section. 
Tt does not, however, duplicate any service that is already available to a veteran as 
_a citizen. : 


| War Service Grants Act.—The War Service Grants Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 289) 
‘was amended by setting Dec. 31, 1954, as the last date for World War II veterans 
to apply for gratuities, except for veterans with overseas service who can demon- 
strate unusual reasons for delay in applying. The period during which application 
‘may be made for re-establishment credit was extended to Jan. 1, 1960, or 15 years 
after discharge, whichever is the later, and dependent children were included among 
ifipse to whom the unused credit of a deceased veteran can be made available. 
Another amendment permits the use of re-establishment credit to obtain veterans 
insurance after the cut-off date for the purchase of veterans insurance has expired. 


War Service Gratuities.—The amounts expended as gratuities under the 
War Service Grants Act up to Mar. 31, 1954, are shown in Table 1. 
1.—Gratuity Payments under the War Service Grants Act, Years Ended 
! Mar, 31, 1945-54 
ee 


| Year and Service Navy Army Air Force | Miscellaneous Total 
| $ $ $ $ $ 
1945— 
| ora 5 Sa Se oe eae ees 973,958 14, 663, 621 3,468, 852 — 19,106, 431 
[i 27,277,979 | 121,003,582 64, 157,016 — 212,438,577 
| Canadian Fire Fighters...... —_— — — 161,760 161,760 
ey DenvVACCS... oc neo: a 180 58, 646 36,116 — 94,942 
a ee ees 17,766,529 170, 658, 329 32,949, 430 _— 221,374, 288 
ints Dervices,.... +. : 365 254, 616 98,475 — 353, 456 
a 940,778 11,386,313 _— —_ 12,327,091 
Ty DELVICES Te soak _ 315,046 | Cr. 5,198 — 309, 848 
i aaa 140,907 589, 132 226, 686 _ 956, 725 
fe isry Services:.......... —_ 35,563 — o 35,563 
‘1949-50— 
SE ks oc sne eee 37,595 133,117 168,582 —_ 339, 294 
Auxiliary Services........... 9,483 oo — , 483 
igNetherlands spot oe — — _ 91,737 91,737 
ny OE ee 21,318 76,348 344,717 — 442,383 
1951-52— 
RS eee eb as 9,708 128,058 124, 366 —_ 262, 132 
Special Force................ 1,340 18, 208 — _ 19,548 
1952=53— 
a — -- — — 112, 437 
Special Force................ 600, 036 2,769, 829 26,567 —, 3,396,432 
958- 54— 
0 — _- — + 13,950 
_ Special Gi) 289,441 2,161,760 25, 646 — 2,476, 846 


Si see za sn xe 475,695,574 
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Re-establishment Credits.—Up to Mar. 31, 1954, 775,574 veterans re- 
establishment credit accounts had been closed, authorization having been given 
for the complete disposal of the credit. As of that date a cumulative total of 
$291,910,226 had been authorized for the various purposes listed in Table 2 and, 
in addition, $59,722,406 had been written off as the veterans concerned had chosen 
the alternative benefit of training, or had made application to settle under the 
Veterans’ Land Act. Approximately 79 p.c. of the total re-establishment. credit 
approved was used for homes. The expenditures made to Mar. 31, 1954, resulted 
from 2,036,654 approved applications for use of the credit. 


2.—Re-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purpose, Years Ended Mar. 31. 
1953 and 1954, with Cumulative Totals to Mar. 31, 1954 


Cae 
otal to 
Purpose 1953 1954 Mar. 31, 
1954 
$ $ $ 
Homes— 
Purchased under National Housing Act............--.+-5-- 64,320 50, 147 3, 245, 324 
Purchased other than under National Housing Act......... 478,147 383,337 31, 804, 50¢ 
Repairs, et@eticcs ontasu onic it aed bain be dyes ser 391, 133 329, 284 15, 931, 701 
Furniture and equipment...........5... cece eee settee 4, 627,488 4,116,749 174, 785, 148 
Reduction of mortgage. diss. suelo tice ohare Sale te 60,578 60, 259 4,373, 98! 
Totals; Homes: |.) 3.0: Salons ee ees 5,621, 666 4,939,776 230, 140, 66. 
Business— 
Purchase of aibusiness +; 40. sai eee omits ate ee eee 16,566 14,123 3, 655,01; 
Workingeapital tein. dee. doers coupe els <n tein eed ae <7 403 , 823 381, 256 24, 507, 10: 
Tools and equipment... lacs ce .taiese nwo 8s + ight wees ena 744,130 606, 928 25,059, 45 
Totals, Business. ........0.....6.0ce este ence ees 1,164,519 1,002,307 53, 221,57 
Miscellaneous— 
Insurance, annuities, etc. ....0.60..-2 snes cess eee seemidd oe 382, 159 324, 522 7, 833, 31 
Special equipment for training...........--.0- 6s seer eee eee 39,748 33, 549 642,06 
CIGtHGae oye ow ks & oe ee tehsil tena ae 19, 925 25,792 72,61 
Totals, Miscellameous...............-.-+.+---:- 441,832 383, 863 8, 547,98 
Grand 'Totalss. 2reecc ore 7,228,017 6,325, 946 291, 910,22 


Casualty Rehabilitation.—The Casualty Welfare Division, whose functio! 
is to provide vocational guidance, training, assistance in securing suitable employ 
ment and vocational after-care, maintains a register of all those veterans whos 
disabilities in relation to other factors, such as education, previous employmen 
experience and personality, constitute a serious problem in occupational adjustmen 

There were, up to Mar. 31, 1954, 39,587 registrations with this Division, ¢ 
which 6,100 were still active cases. The registration, according to the type ¢ 
disability, is shown in the following statement :— 


Type of Disability Active Cases Closed Cases 


No. No. 

INA UEATION. ind Ce ce te SAG pBttye «2's 0c okodetelehe aeahge r= Sie. Coda: 246 2,067 
Neuro-muscular and skeletal system disabilities......... 1,372 10,942 
Total and partial loss of hearing or sight.............--+- 296 2,618 
Neurolocicalenses. Picks. ici.) ti ctinte cme ae fac eee 287 1,20) 
Heart and yascular system...........s#0: 012-0. 2-- sees 308 3,324 
Respiratory disabilities. (0... vs. eet. a nee s evans 2,653 8,223 
Mental and emotional disabilities..................0++:- 284 757 
ROMYO RT cin itets Wee Mien et ie or Ns oak PRD Se aio. ck 654 4,345 

SN OTATIS (ats cia aun shea eiere een tarsi Eaten ene 6, 100 33,487 
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Among the national agencies with which the Department is in continuous 
liaison in connection with casualty welfare are: the Army, Navy and Air Force 
Veterans Association; the Canadian Legion, BESL; the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind; the Canadian Paraplegic Association; the Canadian Red Cross 
Society; the Canadian Tuberculosis Association ; the National Society of the Deaf 


and Hard of Hearing; and War Amputations of Canada. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1954, the total number of registrants 
increased by 1,502 cases but the number of active cases decreased by 562. Progress 


in the rehabilitation of the cases between Mar. 31, 1953 and Mar. 31, 1954, was 
as follows:— 


Status Mar. 81, 1953 Mar. 31, 1954 
No. No. 

ReaD IAN. RUE O MN) act cu) ela Bite ge.o ds 31,267 31,607 

(dS ETA =e Sa eee sm A 669 

Receiving treatment, training or other services.......... 2, 887 2,716 

Rehabilitation not feasible.....................0000000., 2,088 2,319 

Be rey Ace Civ Lae, Gets aes cos hen te 1,174 1,228 

OER Oe ie UI, edi eos ofa tals feteh wo alt — 805 
ORS ana OO ete ES a 38,085 39,587 


Social Service.—The Social Service Section is staffed by professionally 
(ualified social workers who act as consultants to Veterans Welfare Officers dealing 
“ith social problems of veterans and their dependants and handle the more complex 
roblems directly. They also have the responsibility of training staff in social 
velfare principles and methods. The Section maintains close liaison with a wide 
ariety of health and welfare agencies, both public and private, to ensure that 
eterans and their dependants obtain from the community all possible assistance 
) which they may be entitled as citizens. 


At the request of the Department of National Defence, the Department of 
eterans Affairs inquires into home circumstances of members of the Armed Forces. 
hese inquiries are designed to assist the Department of National Defence in making 
Iministrative decisions regarding applications for compassionate leave, posting 
id discharge, and to help the dependants by counselling and, where necessary, by 
ferring them to community agencies. 


This Service was created to meet needs arising out of the expansion of the 
se Forces caused by the Korean situation, but the cessation of fighting there 
‘S not materially affected the demand. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 
561 cases were referred by the Department of National Defence, compared with 
700 in the previous fiscal year. 


_ Rehabilitation of Older Veterans.—Through its “Older Veterans” Welfare 
lviser and Counsellors, the Department of Veterans Affairs continues to keep 
fore employers of Canada the advantages offered in the employment of older 
terans, with the result that, out of a present population of 340,000 veterans of 
orld War I whose average age is nearly 65 years, fewer than 13,000 are registered 


th the National Employment Service as unemployed. 
| 


Tn these efforts the Department works in close co-operation with the employer 
o¢iations and the Department of Labour; a number of plants have been surveyed 
the purpose of assessing openings available to older age groups and other surveys 


1 
7’ 


‘under way or projected. Active liaison is maintained with the Canadian 


| 
} 
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Welfare Council in the study of problems of the aged and with the Sub-Committee 
of Older Workers National Advisory Committee on manpower problems and reha- 
bilitation of the aged. Also, the closest co-operation with the Department on 
behalf of older veterans is provided by national veterans organizations through their 
country-wide network of local committees. Collectively, about 50,000 individual 
cases are assisted annually. 


Assistance Fund.—New Assistance Fund Regulations were made by Order in 
Council P.C. 3730, dated Aug. 6, 1952, following the revision of the War Veterans 
Allowance Act. A veteran or a widow receiving an allowance under the Act, with 
no other income, may, if considered to be in need under the Regulations, be granted 
up to $120 per annum from the Fund. Assistance is paid in the form of a continuing 
monthly grant in cases where income is insufficient to meet the cost of rent, fuel 
food and health needs calculated according to the prescribed formula. In other 
cases, a single grant may be given to meet an emergency. Applicants are alsc 
assisted in obtaining financial aid from any other source to which they may be 
entitled, and to utilize all available community health and welfare resources. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, District Committees awarded $155,33¢ 
in single payments and $192,127 in continuing monthly grants, a total of $347,461 
Of 3,526 applicants during this period, 3,189 or 90 p.c. were assisted. In addition 
1,251 persons who applied in the previous year were assisted without making ¢ 
further application. 


Educational Assistance.—Assistance for the university training of veteran 
is provided under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act as outlined in the 1948-49 Yea: 
Book, pp. 321-322. Owing to the time limit of 15 months after discharge for com 
mencing university training, the number of those beginning courses has diminishec 
appreciably. The number being assisted during the academic year 1953-54 wa 
approximately 630 of whom 55 were veterans of the Korean Force. This compare 
with 1,400 assisted in 1952-53 of whom 50 were from the Korean Force, 8,000 assistet 
in 1951-52, 8,000 in 1950-51, 15,000 in 1949-50, and a peak of 24,000 in 1948-49. 


In addition to university training, about 640 veterans and merchant seame: 
received vocational training under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act during th 
1953-54 fiscal year. Correspondence courses are also available to veterans—an 
to non-veterans who are arthritics, in TB sanatoria or provincial reform institt 
tions—and to members of the Armed Forces. During the year ended Mar. 31, 199% 
a total of 9,188 registrations for these courses were received, of which about tw¢ 


thirds were from veterans. 


The Educational Assistance Act (Children of War Dead) became effecti\ 
July 1, 1953. The purpose of this legislation is to make it financially possible fi 
pensioned sons and daughters of men who have died as a result of war service 1 
proceed with educational training beyond the secondary school level. An eligib 
student may receive a monthly allowance of $25 while actually in full-time intr 
mural attendance at an educational institution in Canada requiring high scho: 
eraduation (or equivalent) for admission. ‘Tuition and other fees on behalf — 
these students are payable in the same way, and under the same conditions, , 
for World War II or Korean Force veterans receiving educational trainin 
Since the inception of this assistance, in July 1993, 306 applications for bene 
have been approved. | 
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Rehabilitation Benefits, Korean Force Veterans.—During the 1953-54 
Session of Parliament, the Veterans Benefit Act was amended by including therein 
she regulations pertaining to benefits for those who served in the Korean theatre 


at war. Honourably discharged veterans of the Korean Force are eligible for the 
denefits available to veterans of World War II. 


To be eligible for these benefits, a serviceman must have served in, or departed 
or, the theatre of operations prior to July 27, 1953, which was the date of the 
‘cease fire’, The period of entitlement ends when the serviceman next returned to 


North America, or was posted outside the Korean theatre, or Oct. 31, 1953, which- 
ver is the earlier. 


The benefits provided are contained in the following Acts: War Service Grants 
ict; Veterans Rehabilitation Act; Pension Act; Veterans’ Land Act; Veterans 
nsurance Act; Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act; Civil Service Act ; Veterans 
susiness and Professional Loans Act; Public Service Superannuation Act; Unem- 
loyment Insurance Act. 


The privileges of the War Veterans Allowance Act have also been made available 
) the Korean veterans on the same basis as for veterans of World Wars I and We 


The Veterans’ Land Act.—In the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 4,047 veterans 

ere approved (net) for settlement under the Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 280). Of this 
umber 76 p.c. were small holders and the others were full-time farmers, commercial 
shermen and settlers on Crown lands. This has been the settlement trend during 
xeent years. At the end of March 1954, 65,140 veterans had been approved 
r financial assistance, involving a commitment of public funds amounting to 
312,866,658. Active accounts numbered 58,460, including 1,406 Indians who 
ere assisted to settle on reservations. The difference represents veterans who had 
rminated their contracts for various reasons, but only 116 of these terminations 
ere a result of foreclosure or, with the consent of the Advisory Board in the 
‘ovince concerned, by rescission of contract. 
Included also in the terminations are the first five veterans to fulfil the terms 
their contracts and earn their conditional grants. In all five cases, the veterans’ 
tracts were prepaid in full and they received title to both the real estate and 
attels which they were assisted to purchase under the Act. 


The payment record of the veterans continued to be favourable. Only 2 p.c. 
27,054 settlers paying on an annual or semi-annual basis, mostly farmers and 
hermen, had arrears exceeding $200; and only one-tenth of 1 p.c. of 26,492 on a 
mthly basis, mainly small holders and a few fishermen, had arrears exceeding $100. 


_ Approximately 15,800 veterans were meeting their payments by prearranged 
stems of payment. This number was made up of 1,170 share-of-crop agreements 
effect in the spring wheat areas of the Prairie Provinces, 5,466 pension orders and 
ary assignments, and 9,184 veterans using the post-dated cheque plan, introduced 
1952. In addition, 2,203 veterans had completely prepaid their contract debts. 


_ Supervision activity during the year continued with the objective of assisting 
» settlers to achieve increased security through the more efficient use of their ‘ 
yperties and resources. In this respect much constructive effort was put forth 
ring the year to neutralize, as far as possible, the effect of narrowing margins in 


»se farm enterprises where selling prices for produce continued weak. 

| Analysis of 11,697 consecutive reports on small-holding properties during the 
ir demonstrated that the majority of these veterans are using their properties 
Parliament intended. On the basis of this analysis, 85 p.c. of the 27,757 
12428—19 
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active small-holding accounts had vegetable gardens, and about one-half of the tota 
were producing, either for home use or sale, food worth at least the amount of then 
payments to the Administration. About 25 p.c. derived secondary incomes averaging 
more than $350 annually. The estimated value of the produce from all smal 
holdings exceeded $6,500,000. In addition to these tangible returns, the analysi 
showed that about 60 p.c. have maintained and developed their properties so tha 
these have substantially increased in value. 


3.—Summary of Settlement Status, Loans and Grants under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Se 


| 
It Full-Time Small |Commercial| Provincial | Federal Total 
a Farming | Holdings | Fishing Lands Lands 

Qualified for settlement. No. 31, 250 44, 433 1,075 5,360 423 82,54 
Approved for financial 

ASSIStANCOs 2). a+ > sis ee No. 25, 938 31,966 947 4,530 . 353 63,72 
Amounts approved for 

land and permanent 

improvements....... g | 98,647,581 | 157,393,167 | 2,837,973 | 4,302,503 759,987 |} 263,941, 21 
Amounts approved for 

stockandequipment. $ | 31,111,942 | 7,751,164 993,599 | 5,862,388 11,990 |} 45,731,08 
Average amounts ap- 

proved per veteran... $ 5,003 5,166 4,046 2,244 2,187 4,8 
Average conditional 

grants per veteran... $ 1,950 1,387 1,748 2,244 2,187 1,6! 


In addition to the above, there were 1,406 Indian veterans on reserve lanc 
for whom loans amounting to $1,826,797 for land and improvements and $1,367,5€ 
for stock and equipment were approved. 


New houses started during 1953-54 numbered 1,876, an increase of 44 p. 
over the previous year. Alterations and additions to existing properties numbere 
approximately 1,500, an increase of about 50 p.c. over 1952-53. Virtually all of t 
latter and 84 p.c. of the former were undertaken by the veterans themselves wl 
acted as their own contractors and, in addition, did much of the unskilled ar 
semi-skilled construction work. The number of new houses, completed or und 
construction, from inception of the Act in 1942 to the end of the 1953-54 fise 
year, was 18,549. 


4.—Summary of House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act, 
as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Ee | 


Tenn time | Sigil, | mere inca | Federal | rota 

arming Fishing Lands 
No No No No. No ee 
Houses completed (from 1942)........... 1,248 13,866 232 1, 183 91 16, 62 
Houses under construction.............. 154 1,583 14 163 15 1,92 
THOUSES projected... cece cee cere wee on 281 755 11 157 1 1,20 
Net Applications for New Housing. 4,683 46,204 ee TS "1,503. 107 19,7 


ge EN Sa A a a ee SS SS 


During the 1953-54 Session of Parliament the Veterans’ Land Act was amenc 
by adding to the former Act (now known as Part I) Parts II and III. Part 
provides for technical, supervisory and financial assistance .to eligible veterans 
World War II and the Special Force considered competent to contract to bt 
their own homes on suitable lots of any size. Construction courses may be provit 
for prospective veteran contractors who need training before undertaking sud 


aa 
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contract. To be eligible, a veteran must have had no benefits under Part I of the 
| Act nor have received more than nine months of university training. The veteran 
must also be approved for a loan under the N ational Housing Act and, as a minimum 
down payment, must provide the Director with a lot worth at least $800 or pay the 
difference between the appraised value and that amount. Maximum assistance of 
$8,000 is made available in the form of interest-free advances as the work progresses. 
Upon completion of construction these advances are consolidated into a 25-year, 
53-p.c. mortgage in favour of Central] Mortgage and Housing Corporation or an 
approved lender, the proceeds of which are used to reimburse the VLA Revolving 
Fund of $15,000,000 set up to finance operations. Under this Part of the Act, 
veterans receive no conditional grant, as under Part I, but they retain their right to 
re-establishment credit. Veterans also receive supervision during construction, 
‘ree plans and drawings and legal services up to and including the deed and mortgage. 
_ Part III provides for fully repayable, 5-p.c. loans up to $3,000 for full-time 
armers already settled or to be settled, or $1,400 for small holders or commercial 
ishermen not yet settled, which may be authorized in addition to the assistance 
wailable under Part I. The loan may not be amortized over a longer period than 

‘he remainder of the veteran’s existing contract under Part I. The veteran must 

‘ontribute an amount equal to one-half of the loan, either in cash or equity in the 

orm of excess payments or improvements to the property. Loans may be used to 

wurchase land, erect buildings or effect improvements that will tend to increase 

woduction and promote soil conservation. With provision for these additional 

dans, Maximum expenditures now possible under Parts I and III combined, when 

he veterans’ contributions are included, amount to $10,500 in the case of full-time 

mers and $8,100 in the case of small holders and commercial fishermen, 


] 2 fF 

_ Veterans Insurance.*—The Veterans Insurance Act which came into force 
a Feb. 20, 1945, provides that the following persons may contract with the 
‘overnment of Canada for life insurance, usually without medical] examination, 
uring the periods of eligibility shown:— 
ligibility arising out of Service in World War II: Applications must be approved by: 
a == Se ae Se eee 
(a) Veterans, and others deemed by Statute to Dec. 31, 1954 or 10 years after dis- 
| be veterans. 4 charge, whichever is later. 

(6) Members of the regular Forces who served 

during the War and were not discharged; 

| Merchant Seamen if eligible to receive a Dec. 31, 1954. 

' Special bonus or war service bonus; widows 


| or widowers of veterans who did not have 
veterans insurance. 


igibility arising out of Service in the Special Force 
| since July 6, 1950: 


1) 
‘ 


({¢) Persons who served on the strength of the 
pecial Force in a theatre of operations and 
who have been discharged; members of the Oct. 31, 1958. 
regular Forces who have had such service in 
a theatre of operations; persons who were 
_ pensioned under the Pension Act because 
of a disability attributable to such service. 


‘a) Widows of veterans described in (c). 


) 
} 
h 


Oct. 31, 1958, or within three months 
after the veteran’s death, whichever 

is the later. : 

e) Widows of persons who would have been Within three years after the death of 


_ @ligible on discharge but who died before the member of the Forces. 
' discharge. 


a by C. F. Black, Superintendent, Veterans Insurance, Department of Veterans Affairs, 
awa. 

12428—192 
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The amount of insurance may be any multiple of $500 up to a maximum of 
$10,000. The plans of insurance available are 10-payment life, 15-payment life, 
20-payment life, and life with premiums payable until age 65 or age 85. The policies 
are non-participating. 

Premiums on veterans insurance may be paid monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually. They may be paid in cash or from re-establishment credit 
or by deduction from any pension granted under the Pension Act. The policy 
contracts include a waiver-of-premium disability provision. No extra premiums 
are charged for residence, travel or occupational hazards. 

At the end of the second policy year a liberal cash value is available. It ma; 


by used alternatively to provide reduced paid-up insurance or extended tern 
snsurance. A veteran’s insurance policy is not assignable, nor is a loan value granted 


The maximum amount of insurance money that will be paid in a lump sum a 
death is $2,000; the balance must be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity certaii 
or as a life annuity with or without a guaranteed period. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Veterans Insurance, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-54 
jC) eS eS SS eee 


Year Ended Mar. 31— eee in Borestae Oe ot 
During Year End of Year During Year 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1949 a eed. cae ee Se Sie 4,615 14,074,500 22,293 63, 836,743 91 245, 500 
1950! aces. fee va ewes es es 2,316 7,448,500 23 , 722 68,016,514 111 340,080 
TOSI oes boca Sot cer 3,247 10,718,000 25,917 75, 020, 885 130 400, 500 
£052 Anes eh aeons reer 2,302 8,322,500 26,985 79,115,734 158 346, 500 
LOGS 2 fe Te 5a. tee te none 2,167 7,849,000 27,731 81,826, 281 186 530, 000 
1Q54 sori eral <2 oewiste swe sees 1,666 6, 109,500 27,909 82,619, 669 192 532,500 


War Veterans Allowance Act.—This Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 340) is admin: 
tered by the War Veterans Allowance Board. The allowance provides assistan 
to veterans with service in a theatre of actual war or who, in lieu of such servic 
are in receipt of disability pensions and have reached the age of 60, or earlier 
their physical condition prevents them from earning their own living. Vetera 
who served in both World Wars I and II, but not in a theatre of actual war 
either, are also eligible when they reach the age of 60, or earlier if they becol 
permanently unemployable. The allowance may also be paid to the widows 
veterans who would themselves have been qualified, but in the case of widows 
is payable at the age of 55, or earlier if their physical condition makes the allowar 
necessary. ‘The allowance is not paid as a right but is subject to certain finane 
tests. 

The Act was completely revised in 1952, and the new rates and other chang 
introduced at that time, are set forth in detail in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 275-2 
A report on the Assistance Fund, introduced at the same time for War Veter 
Allowance recipients, is given on p. 288. 


As at Mar. 31, 1954, there were 43,446 WVA recipients including 10,706 wido 
The liability for 1953-54 was $27,725,852. 
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N ore'—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
‘be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 
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Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Proceduret 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To 
have it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system has to 
stow and adapt itself to the requirements of the people, and the exact limits of the 
powers of different legislative bodies require continued definition. 


| The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of 
England built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages, and 
ater expanded by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no 
statutory declaration of the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of 
vanada that are now the provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
ddward Island. Its introduction there depends upon a principle of the common law 
tself by which English law was declared to be in force in uninhabited territory 
liscovered and planted by British subjects, except in so far as local conditions made 
t inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland, although the colony dealt 
vith the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception depends upon a Royal 
?roclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the other provinces 


nd in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt with by 
tatute. | 


_ The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist to-day are based upon the 
iritish North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of that Act provides that ‘“‘The exclu- 
ve legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal 


1 


tw, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the pro- 
edure in criminal matters”. By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province ex- 
‘usively may make laws in relation to “‘the administration of justice in the province, 
icluding the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, both 
' Civil and criminal jurisdiction and including procedure in civil matters in its 


ourts’, The Parliament of Canada may, however (Sect. 101), establish any 


| * Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and 
elfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of J ustice, Ottawa. 
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additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. It should be 
noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931, effected important changes particularly 
by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (U.K.), and confirming the 
right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of 
the federal judiciaries are given in Chapter Il, pp. 70-72, and provincial judi- 
ciaries are dealt with briefly at pp. 72-73; more detailed information on provincial 
judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 


At the time of Confederation, each of the colonies affected had its own body of 
statutes relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them 
into a uniform system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of 
Acts some of which dealt with offences of special kinds, and others with procedure. 
Most notable of the latter was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provide 
for the speedy trial or summary trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdic 
tion of justices of the peace in summary conviction matters and otherwise, and the 
procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the 
English draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest @ 
the Canadian Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes, was brought abow 
by the Minister of Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became thi 
Criminal Code of Canada and came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remem 
bered, however, that the Criminal Code was not exhaustive of the criminal law. I 
was still necessary to refer to English law in certain matters of procedure and it wa 
still possible to prosecute for offences at common law. Moreover, Parliament ha 
declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act 
to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of Canada Regulation 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now in force) pre 
mulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and “‘procedure’’. Procedut 
may be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in 
wider sense, it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out ¢ 
any given state of facts. For present purposes, it will be useful to note that writel 
on jurisprudence describe law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive la. 
ig concerned with the ends which the administration of justice seeks; procedur: 
(adjective) law deals with the means and instruments by which these ends are to t 
obtained.’’* . 


With reference to the criminal law, the former may be taken to include tl 
provisions concerning criminal responsibility, the definition of ‘‘offences” and ti 
punishment for those offences, and the latter to include provisions for enforcemen 
e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial and for the proof of fact 
Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction although it mig) 
appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals and crimin 
sexual psychopaths partake of the nature of both classes. . | 

In February 1952, a Royal Commission, appointed three years earlier for t. 
purpose of making a complete revision of the Criminal Code, presented its rep) 
with a draft Bill. This has since been before successive sessions of Parliament a) 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. 
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! received final passage on June 15, 1954. The new Code, in force on Apr. 1, 1955, 


effects changes in all the categories outlined above, but before making any commen 


upon them, there should be some mention of the system that existed under the 
repealed Code. 


____ Offences under the Criminal Code were made either indictable or non-indictable, 
that is to say, punishable on summary conviction, instead of being, as under English 
‘law, felonies or misdemeanours. A few, for example, common assault and driving 
while intoxicated, were triable under either procedure. 


Trial by jury was the accepted mode of trial of indictable offences, but this was 
‘subject to such exceptions that in practice the proportion of indictable offences so 
tried was very small. Over a few, a magistrate acting under Part XVI of the Code 
‘without a jury had absolute jurisdiction. In all but a few of the other cases the 
accused might choose Summary trial before such a magistrate, or he might choose 
‘Speedy trial, again without a jury, before a judge defined in Sect. 823 to include a 
judge of the county or district court and, in the Province of Quebec, a judge of the 
) Sessions of the Peace or a district magistrate. However, this right to elect was sub- 
ject to a prerogative of the Attorney General to require trial by jury where the offence 
charged was punishable by imprisonment for more than five years. The offences 
which did not permit this election were treason and treasonable offences, assaults 
on the Sovereign, mutiny, unlawfully obtaining and communicating official informa- 
tion, the taking of oaths to commit certain crimes, seditious offences, libels on foreign 
sovereigns, spreading false news, piracy, corruption of judicial officers or officers 
employed in prosecuting offenders, frauds on the government, breach of trust by 
sublic officers, municipal corruption, the selling of appointments to any office, 
nurder, attempt to murder, conspiracy to murder, accessory after the fact to murder, 
nanslaughter, rape, or attempt to commit rape, defamatory libel, combination in 
estraint of trade, conspiring or attempting to commit or being accessory after the 
‘act to the other offences mentioned, also offences against the Canada Election Act 
neluding bribery or undue influence, personation or other corrupt practice. 


Capital offences included treason as defined, murder, piracy in cases of violence, 
md rape. This is a drastic modification of the criminal law as it stood a century 


nd a half ago. Further details of law and procedure are given in the 1951 Year 
00k, pp. 256-258. 


__ Although the new Code effects changes in detail it continues the general features 
[the former system. 


| Turning now to the changes effected by the new Code, the following will indicate 
ae most important, although by no means all of them. 

| With reference to the capacity to commit crime, the exemption of persons 
ader 14 years of age from a charge of rape is expanded to include some other 
Xual offences. The law concerning infanticide, which had been the subject of 
Me judicial criticism, has been modified by definition, and provision is made 
hereby a justice holding a preliminary hearing may remand the accused woman 


mental examination. However, if at her trial on such a charge it appears that 


| 
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she caused the death of her child but it is not established that she was mentally 
disturbed within the definition, she is not entitled to be acquitted unless she estab- 
lishes that her act was not wilful. 


The following new offences are specified :— 

(a) The giving of evidence by a witness in a judicial proceeding contra- 
dictory to evidence given by him in a previous judicial proceeding 
(Sect. 116). 

(b) Trespass at night on property near to a dwelling house thereon 
(Sect. 162). 

(c) The former Sect. 399, under which it was an offence to receive or 
retain anything obtained by crime, has been altered (Sect. 297) so 
as to make it an offence to have anything in possession knowing that 
it was so obtained. i 

(d) The fraudulent use of slugs or other material in machines that vend 
merchandise or services or collect fares or tolls has been made an 
offence (Sect. 397). 


It will no longer be possible to lay charges at common law nor under English 
statutes nor under pre-confederation statutes or ordinances (Sect. 7). By way of 
complement to this provision certain common law offences have been codified, 
namely, indemnification of bail [Sect. 119(2)(d)], public mischief (Sect. 120), com- 
pounding of felony (Sect. 121), and common law conspiracy [Sect. 408(2)]. 


Treason has been redefined with emphasis on the security of the State, although 
the traditional elements of the offence are continued. The definition includes the 
communication of military or scientific information to an agent of a State othe 
than Canada by a person who knows or ought to know that that other State may ust 
it for purposes prejudicial to the safety or defence of Canada, a provision new iI 
this context. Punishment of 14 years’ imprisonment is prescribed for such spyin; 
in time of peace. 


There is an important change in that criminal negligence has been made ! 
distinct offence, the gravamen of which is a wanton or reckless disregard for thi 
lives or safety of others (Sects. 191 to 193). Sect. 221 deals specially with this offence 
when committed in the operation of a motor-vehicle. 


The former Sect. 206 relating to gross indecency has been made to apply t 
both sexes (Sect. 149). 


Breach of contract continues to be a crime under certain circumstances, particu 
larly in reference to public utilities. In this regard the former Sect. 499 has bee 
redrawn with certain savings in the interests of organized labour (Sect. 365). Ti 
law with regard to wilful damage to property has been largely consolidated wit 
similar saving clauses in Sects. 52 (sabotage) and 372. 


Leaving aside the matter of capital punishment with the observation that th’ 
new Code does not continue it for the offence of rape, it may be said that minimu) 
punishments are not prescribed except for thefts from the post office, driving | 
motor-vehicle while intoxicated or with impaired ability, and for criminal sexu 
psychopaths. With regard to these motoring offences the power to prohibit drivir 
is made applicable to a person convicted of driving with impaired ability. 


: 3 * Tins } 
Except in cases of defamatory libel and in summary conviction matters, th 


courts are not empowered to order the payment of costs in criminal cases. 
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| A general penalty in summary conviction matters has been provided [Sect. 
 694(2)] leaving it to the courts to apply it appropriately in individual cases, 


The former Sect. 1081 provided that in certain instances a court could not 
suspend sentence without the consent of the Crown. This requirement has been 
eliminated. 


Under the new Code a peace officer will be able to seize not only things men- 

tioned in a search warrant but also things not so mentioned that “on reasonable 

_ grounds he believes have been obtained by or have been used in the commission of 

an offence’ (Sect. 431). There is also a provision whereby a person interested in 

goods under seizure may obtain an order permitting him to examine them and to 
appeal against an order of forfeiture. 


The former detailed provisions limiting the time in which prosecutions should 
be begun have largely disappeared. They are continued only with reference to 
treason [Sect. 48(1)], certain sexual offences [Sect. 184(4)] and summary conviction 
‘matters [Sect. 693(2)]. Sect. 672(2) prescribes a limitation for the bringing of 
penal actions. 


A new provision (Sect. 671) will prevent the discharge of sureties under a 
Tecognizance by reason of the arrest of their principal for an offence committed 
while he is on bail. 


With respect to evidence, there has been codification of a common law rule to 
require that on charges of rape and other sexual offences the judge must charge the 
jury that it is unsafe to convict on the evidence of the prosecutrix unless it is corro- 
borated or unless they are satisfied of its truth beyond a reasonable doubt. Other 
changes in respect of corroborative evidence are that it is to be required in cases of 
incest but not upon charges of living on the avails of prostitution, of a householder 
permitting defilement, or of conspiracy to defile, 


Provision to facilitate the proof of marriage in cases of bigamy is provided in 
Sect. 241. By Subsection (2) a certificate of marriage issued under the authority 
of law becomes prima facie evidence of the marriage or form of marriage to which it 
relates, without formal proof of signature. 

] 


It is perhaps with reference to trial procedure that the most far-reaching changes 
aave been made. A rule of practice in England, not grounded in statute, whereby 
m accused may ask that outstanding offences be taken into consideration in passing 
sentence upon him, has been placed in the Code (Sect. 421(3)]. This will apply to 
vermit that offences committed by the accused in one province may be taken into 
onsideration in proceedings against him in another, provided that the Attorney 
seneral of the province first mentioned consents to this being done. 


There is provision that an offence committed on a vehicle, vessel or aircraft 
luring the course of a journey may be tried in any jurisdiction through or over 
vhich the journey proceeded (Sect. 419). This modifies the former Sect. 584(c). 


! The absolute jurisdiction of magistrates under Part XVI has been changed by 
aking out the cases of indecent assault which were formerly subject to it, and by 
dding to it the offences in respect of lotteries, and cheating at play. 


| There will be a right to elect for a non-jury trial in cases of spreading false news, 
‘aud on government, breach of trust by public officer, municipal corruption and 


efamatory libel. This is the effect of removing these offences from the list of 
92428—20 
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offences specified on p. 295 (cf. Sect. 413 and the former Sect. 583). It should be 
noted too that a judge or magistrate trying an indictable offence will have power 
under the new Code to try an issue of insanity if the question arises before him, 
In this, Sects. 523 and 524 extend the provisions of the former Sects. 966 and 967. 


There is an important change embodied in Sect. 9 which gives a right of appeal 
to a person summarily convicted of contempt of court. 


It has been mentioned that a general penalty has been provided in summary 
conviction matters. It may be mentioned finally that punishment by imprisonment 
for indictable offences has been appropriated to a scale, namely, two years, five 
years, 10 years, 14 years, life. 


Attention must be called to the fact that the subjects of capital and corporal 
punishment, as well as the law relating to lotteries, are being studied by a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Commons, and that a Royal Commission has been 
appointed to consider questions of mental health in their relation to the criminal law. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


The main interest in criminal statistics is concerned with those persons guilty 
of the more serious crimes. Such offenders are fewer than those who commit non- 
indictable offences but, from the standpoint of the protection of society, they are 
more important. 


In 1949, the basis of the statistics of indictable crimes was changed from con- 
victions to persons so that the figures for 1949 and subsequent years are not com- 
parable with those for previous years. Where any person is prosecuted at the same 
hearing for several offences, one offence has to be selected for tabulation. The rule 
followed is to select that for which the proceedings were carried to the furthest 
stage—to conviction and sentence if the prisoner were tried on several charges; if 
there were several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest 
punishment was awarded; if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges 
were the same, the most serious offence (as measured by the maximum penalty 
allowed by the law) appears in the tables. Where a person was prosecuted for one 
offence and convicted of another (e.g., charged with murder and convicted of man- 
slaughter), the case appears only under the offence for which he was convicted. 


In the case of non-indictable offences, the figures continue to be based on con- 
victions and are thus comparable with those for earlier years. 


Statistics include only cases finally determined within the year. Cases not 
entirely disposed of within the year (e.g., tried but sentence postponed) are held 
over for the next year’s report. 


In 1950 the reporting year for criminal statistics was changed from the 1i 
months ended Sept. 30 to the calendar year. Also, figures for Newfoundland wert 
included for the first time in 1951. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


During the year 1952, the courts of Canada dealt with 35,086 adults charge 
with 51,125 indictable crimes, of whom 29,761 were found guilty of 41,591 offences 
This was an increase of 2-7 p.c. over the number of persons convicted in 1951, 
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1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences and Ratio per 10,000 Population 16 Years 
of Age or Over, by Province, 1951 and 1952 


i 


| 


1951 1952 
Province or Territory Pareods fag Piisnis vines 
Convicted | Rot 2¥UI Convicted | Pet 2¥UI 
| Population Population 
/ RT SS | Se | | 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland 490 23 534 24 
Prince Edward Island 109 17 89 14 
Nova Scotia 1,296 31 1,216 28 
New Brunswick 746 23 782 24 
Quebec 5, 726 22 Deep 21 
BMEATIO‘NS cisnicin csc ccss ss 11,801 36 12,464 37 
| Manitoba 1,565 2 1, 633 29 
_Saskatchewan.... 1,049 19 1,074 9 
OE SES SAS Sp Re B's 8 oe ac 2,302 36 2,452 37 
ee is 2 eh ee ee ie ee 3,821 45 3,703 43 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 75 46 91 55 


Bae EN EH Gre ie ot c's bu? $4,8 oe .e 28,980 30 29,761 30 


Indictable offences are grouped into six classes. Class I covers crimes against 
the person; persons convicted of assaults of various kinds and obstructing police 
represented 81-7 p.c. of this group in 1952. In that year, 18 persons were convicted 
of murder, three of attempted murder and 77 of manslaughter as compared with 


(15, 7 and 92, respectively, in 1951. The number of offenders in the class as a whole 
was 8-4 p.c. higher than in 1951. 


Classes IT, III, IV and V cover offences against property. Thieves predominate 
among the offenders in these classes though the number was slightly lower in 1952 
than in 1951. Burglars and robbers whose serious crimes involve acts of violence 
are the next most numerous, and they increased by 4 p.c. in 1952 as compared with 


1951. The number of persons who maliciously damaged property increased by 1-9 
'p.c. in the same comparison. 


I Miscellaneous offences are listed in Class VI. There were 367 offenders under 
the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, of whom 316 were convicted of possessing heroin; 
262 were males; and 327 were born in Canada. British Columbia courts convicted 
59-2 p.c. of the drug offenders and Ontario courts 19-1 p.c. 


».—Adults Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 
| ‘1951 and 1952 


| 
| 
oo 


I 


1951 1952 Increase 
| or 
Class and Offence Adults Adults peers: 
| Adults Convicted Adults Convicted Porous 
| Charged rged RF, |Convicted 
SSE ER ORUERE CONSE CANT Os A Rian ey imsien mearata | le clase 
| No No No No. No No p.c 
Mass I.—Offences against the Person— 

are ee 24 13 2 20 14 oo — 2-7 
Assault, common, aggravated and on 
| |. Ss 4,551 3,298 193 5,042 3,640 234 +11-0 
| Offences against females! 11777711177 1,154 823 30 | 1,183 852 25 + 2.8 
| Manslaughter and murder.............. 226 97 10 180 87 8 —11-2 
. Attempted murder; shooting and wound- 
| Saar 272 189 19 815 214 13 + 9-1 
| Non-support, desertion.............. 17’ 103 77 11 165 133 7 +59-1 
| Other offences against the Pers0d 0G 6. o. 412 332 21 362 297 19 —10-5 
Totals, Class I.................. 6,742 | 4,829 286 | 7,267 | 5,237 306 er geK 
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2.—Adults Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 
1951 and 1952—concluded 


1951 1952 Increase 
or 
Adults Adults Decrease 
Class and Offence Adults Convicted Adults Convicted in 
Charged| ————————_ |Charged|_—__—_—_—— Persons 
M. Ee M. F.  |\Convicted 


No No No No. No No p.c 
Class I1.—Offences against Property 
with Violence— 
Burglary and robbery.........++++++++ 4,380 | 3,830 53 | 4,559 | 3,970 70 + 4-0 
Totals, Class IT.............++-- 4,380 3,830 53 | 4,559 | 3,970 70 + 4-0 


Class I1.—Offences against Property 
without Violence— 


Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences 2,002 1,544 128 | 2,010 1,579 128 + 2-1 
Receiving stolen goods............-++++- 1,081 815 48 1,055 779 64 — 2:3 
helt ac. ci. cee sh okdete aces Sos cnnh some, 282. | 9,051. | 22.820 | W210.) 28 253) eee — 0-9 
Totals, Class THT................ 14,305 | 11,410 996 | 14,281 | 11,311 | 1,018 — 0-6 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences against 
Property— 
ASSO Moser oe OT OI 55 35 4 74 57 2 +51-3 
Malicious damage to property.......... ) 668. 802° pooh ___ 682 ACOH ree 2E —1 
Totals, Class IV.............+-:. 723 537 39 706 558 29 + 1-9 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences 
against the Currency— 
Offences against currency...........-.-. 21 17 1 10 6 2 —55-6 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. 613 516 fe 58s 2061, ___ 969 to Ol + 9:8 
Notals, Class’V...-. 2s... e es 634 533 59 671 575 63 + 7-8 
Class VI.—Offences not included in the 
Foregoing Classes— 
Dangerous or reckless driving.......... 1,708 | 1,510 25 | 1,003 851 19 —43-3 
Driving car while ability impaired..... 2 2 2 1,353 1,260 16 Be 
Driving car while drunk............... 2,192 1,917 30 1,727 1,482 25 —22-6 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences 
AGAINSE ao. Gee sel tai CANe nase 424 238 115 441 262 105 + 4-0 
Gambling and lotteries...............--. 686 558 38 463 361 36 —33-4 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates.... 214 34 131 321 116 158 +66-1 
VATIOUS en ere eee ttete testeiele tase eae 2,173 1, 648 164 | 2,294] 1,802 131 + 6-7 
Totals, Class VI................- 7,397 | 5,905 503 | 7,602 | 6,134 490 + 3-4 
Grand Totalsic3..-c-7 ee te .| 34,181 27,044 | 1,936 | 35,086 | 27,785 | 1,976 + 2-7 


1 Offences against females include: abortion, assault against females or wife, indecent assault, carnal 
knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape and seduction. 2 Offences reported under this 
classification for the first time in 1952. 
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| Table 3 shows that, in 1952, 58-7 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable 
_ offences had not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 40-0 p.c. were 
_ 24 years of age or younger, 11-3 p.c. were 45 years of age or over, and 73-8 p.c. lived 
in urban centres. Of these offenders, 93-4 p.c. were males; 89-8 p.c. were born in 
Canada; 55-2 p.c. were unmarried ; 23-0 p.c. were recorded as labourers ; and 6-9 p.e. 


had no remunerative employment. These percentages changed very little from 
comparable percentages for 1951, 


3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, classified by Occupation, Marital 
Status, Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1951 and 1952 


Item 


1951 1952 Item 1951 1952 
_ Type of Occupation— No. No. 
WUPECUHEUTO 0. eee secsenssoee.| 1,712 | 1,842] Male.......0.00..00-.-........ 27,044 | 27,785 
eee sSerNices.....221.4.¢5,...| 9 506. |., 777 || Female....... 7772777777 1,936 | 1,976 
Re ne eee 2 
Commercial and managerial 1,790 | 1,833 ||Educational Status— 
meonstruction................. 3,086 | 3,270 Unable to read or write 915 847 
__ Finance and insurance........... 78 OL fi! Mlementary a. i). fogs. oo. 17,012 | 17,460 
_ Fishing, trapping and logging. ... 1, 40%) F-a8.608 i High Séhool.::,..)..0 7,781 | 8,214 
(SSS a ala 6,861") 56,839 I Superior iec2s. eet 696 590 
Manufacturing and mechanical...] 3,290 | 3,118 | Not given...1111000777077777°7) 2,576 | 2,650 
MMR oF hk ee. ke. 
| Service— Age— 
US a 681 599 || 16 to 19 years................... 5,537 | 5,429 
Ee SR GP evra Os 9025) 5,038 84-20 to. 24 yeats:....) son 6,322 | 6,464 
| ee s0ned sens. ....s.1y 223 | |. 260 1250.44 years. 12120 22f3008 12,814 | 13,448 
ublic and protective..........J 186] 153]! 45 years or over... 00717777777 3,378 | 3,358 
PICU, tee e nas ens.) 527 | 4651 Notgiven......000000 0700002" 929 | 1,062 
ON ee ae ence yaa 
_ Transportation and communica- 
ee ee Gps © opp ee her lala la Toles apo 26,021 | 26,737 
| Unemployed and retired!........ 
MME ZIVOR...... ss vsceesee es... ebiert ais pee ee oe 885 828 
United States} > 35 siser ee 439 387 
oa oa 28,980 | 29,761 || Teurope......................... 1,082 | 1,196 
gL eee ee May aerials ae 110 76 
Marital Status— Other foreign countries.......... 6 5 
| TE a ee 16,111 | 16,425 INOUG1 VOR i) acd-1h hou ce BA oes 437 532 
| Raa eae 10,889 | 11,052 
WRLOWEG. 5... cee diesdace.b.n, 378 386 ||Residence— 
EMOTCED koe c ccc wccece 151 191 Wr ban CONS sedi £05 oes oh cn on 21,704 | 21,953 
Wamepatated....................... 579 Bis) Rural districts...5, 2). 20.8 7,003 | 7,377 
EOL oo ooo icin comes che oh 87215 1008 i oNot-givens. fos. 6 ee 278 431 


‘Includes housewives. ' 
Female Offenders.—There were 1,976 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1952. The Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia, and the 
4 ukon and the Northwest Territories showed an increase over the previous reporting 
period. Nearly 44-3 p.c. of the women convicted in 1952 were found guilty of theft 
und receiving stolen goods, and 11-8 p.c. were committed for assault. Eight women 
vere convicted of manslaughter. 

| 4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1951 and 1952 
SS 


| Females Convicted 


| Females Convicted to Total 
| Province or Territory Convictions 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
| No. No. p.c. p.c. 
fewfoundland “cs Se A A 46 36 9-4 6-7 
Meets island. |.) ..... ue 3 1 2-8 1-1 
a ees eI 74 59 5-7 4-9 
a a ac ela el a 25 25 3-4 3-1 
© aia A a 349 344 6-1 6-0 
St ccs... ... 2... 0... 742 822 6-3 6-6 
i a a a 167 188 10-7 11-5 
SSR TRS SS aa CO RR 62 61 5-9 5-8 
es ly ee 178 146 7:7 6-0 
vitish Columbia............ PAA wn sPosk ig. Ts kat Sea ey 4 287 288 7°5 7-8 
-ukon aud Northwest Territories.....................~..... 3 6 4-0 6-7 
/ | Le caieg tes aan alive Tal petal serail iia Gol 1,936 1,976 6-7 6-6 
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Persons with Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons 
having more than one conviction at a court appearance for the years 1948-52. 
Multiple convictions occur most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, 
theft, receiving stolen goods and burglary. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1948-52 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1951 are for the 12 months ended Sept. 30; those for 1951 and 1952 are 
for the calendar year. 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Se ee ee aa 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of— 
2 offences 2, 260 2,593 1,769 1, 669 2,409 
Aad 590 5 
4 ce 
5 <3 
6 “ec 
7 cc 
8 66 
9 éé 
10 (<4 


Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence..... 3, 724 4,450 ley 3,053 4,330 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence............+.+- 28,959 26,472 28, 253 25,927 25,431 
Grand Dotalst ee ene eee 32,683 30, 922 31,385 28,980 29, 761 


ot a ee eee 


Disposition of Cases and Recidivism.—Of all suspects before the courts for 
indictable crimes, 84-8 p.c. were adjudged guilty in 1952; the convictions against 
males (85:2 p.c.) constituted a higher percentage than those against females (79-8 
p.c.) and varied greatly as between provinces. The Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories together showed the highest percentage (100 p.c.) of convictions and Nova 
Scotia the lowest percentage (71-4 p.c.). 


6.—Persons Charged and Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Province, 


1951 and 1952 
jelighaaqy'L 28 9.y 910 SLT 2a 2 QAR TEES Tie 49 Ost PRETO NGS A ESR Oe oer ae 
1951 1952 ; 
Province or Territory ; 
Charges Convictions Charges Convictions a 
No. No. Dice No. No. . pee i 
INewfoundlan diss oancaecntr 565 490 86-7 659 534 81-0. 
Prince Edward Island...... 112 109 97-3 93 89 95-7 | 
Noval Scotia t..4 3... 6-neone 1, 733 1, 296 74-8 1,703 1,216 71-4) 
New Brunswick............ 780 746 95-6 827 782 94-6 
Quebeeieescerire hearse 6; 357 5,726 90-1 6, 506 5, (20 88-0. 
LOTT ET IS VORSRS CIGD cps Aa Gry SID apc 14,975 11,801 78:8 15,495 12,464 80-4 | 
Manitoba. o2resse se wawte ss = 1, 706 1,565 91-7 1,781 1, 633 91-7 
Saskatchewan............-- 1,116 1,049 94-0 Tiles 1,074 94-8 | 
IAT ORAS ties dads celine 2,426 2,302 94-4 2,642 2,452 3 928 | 
British Columbian... e.5- 4,333 3,821 88-2 4,156 3,703 89- 1 
YukonvandeNaywieines sacs 78 75 96-2 91 91 100-0 | 
Canada... oo 4eccne 34,181 28,980 84-8 | 35,086 29, 761 84-8 


In 1952, 49-0 p.c. of the convicted persons were first offenders, 8-2 p.c. é | 
previously been found guilty of an offence and 20-7 p.c. had two or more earl | 
convictions. Court records for the remaining 22-1 p.c. were not obtained. | 
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7.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences and Disposition of Cases, 1951 and 1952 


a  —————— 


Item 1951 1952 Item 1951 1952 
No. No. No. No. 
ERI rr piri ois oredr cires 34,181 | 35,086 |Convictions— 

ES ae Oe en D003 tart OOP Maleg fh ee 27,044 | 27,785 
Disagreement of jury.............. 4 ma GS OMMAION, . 2 a cee. ae 1,936 | 1,976 
Stay of proceedings............... 89 131 ||First convictions.................. 15,881 | 14,565 
No bill and nolle prosequi.......... 20 63 |/Second convictions................ 2,502 | 2,448 
Detention because of insanity...... 40 51 ||/Reiterated convictions............ 5,975 6,162 
NOU BIVONE. nn caf) nee nk 4,622 | 6,586 


‘Sentences.—The types of sentences were in much the same proportion in 1951 
and 1952. In the latter year, 31-9 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable crimes 
were fined, 36-2 p.c. were sent to gaol without option of fine, 6-4 p.c. were com- 
mitted to reformatories and 6-4 p.c. to penitentiaries, and 19-0 p.c. were given 
suspended sentences or put on probation. Five habitual criminals were given pre- 
ventive detention. Eight persons received life sentences and 17 were given the death 
penalty. 


8.—Sentences given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1952 with Totals for 1951 


on 


Sentence | N’f'ld.|P.E.L.| N.S.|N.B.| Que.| Ont. |Man.| Sask. |Alta.|B.C.} ans ee er 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No.| No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No.| No. No. No. 

Jption of fine. ... 240 31; 440) 306/1,7991 3,399! 470 423} 866]1,494 21 9,489 8,776 
aok— 
Under one year. 188 33} 373] 252/2,159] 3,453} 409 416} 786/1,048 52 9,169 9,378 
One year or over 21 2 18 8} 374 293} 175 97| 297] 326 2 1,613 1,479 
2eformatory....] — | — 8/7), 88] 1,699] 59) ot aah ~ zee 1,904] 1,705 
’enitentiary— 

Two years and 

under five..... 8 6 85 59} 614 429 62 28; 149) 201 1 1, 642 1,605 
Five years or 

Te 1 1 8 1; 110 89 6 3 19 29 ~ 267 278 
n......... —_ —_ — — — 6} — 1]; — 1 — 8 
*reventive deten- 

re — — 1) —| —}; — 2; — 1 li, — 5 1 
| _ ae — | — | 3 hee ata | ae: Be ee 17 15 
uspended sentence 

or other disposi- 

tion ee 76 16; 282} 149} 626] 3,088] 450 97} 318! 530 15 5,647 5,737 

Totals....... 534 8911,216| 78215, 723112, 464 1,633! 1,07412, 45213, 703 91 29, 761]| 28,980 


_ Court Proceedings.—In 1952, 62-0 p.c. of the persons tried by jury were 
mvicted ; Speedy trials (by court after waiver of jury trial) brought convictions in 
3-4 p.c. of the cases so tried and summary trials by magistrates ended in convictions 
1 86-3 p.c. of the cases, 


Of persons charged on indictment, 90-7 p.c. were tried by magistrate or family 
ad juvenile court judge, 6-6 p.c. in county and district courts and 2-6 p.c. in 


igher courts. 
; a 
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10.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court, 
by Province, 1952 


—————weowooowsssss—soqoqq*qo*>=$=$q$q$qzS$S=S~oo eo 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Province or Territory tase Justice |) Tavonile Totals 
trate of or County | Higher 
or Re- the Family Court Court 
corder’s Peace Court 
Court 
No No No No No No 
Newfoundland................ Charged 612 — 30 3 14 659 
Convicted 493 —_ 30 3 8 534 
Meee tsland...::.............. Charged 89 — — 1 3 93 
Convicted 85 — —_ 1 3 89 
mova Scotia.........06.0..006 Charged| 1,524 — 3 109 67 1,703 
Convicted| 1,094 —_ 3 77 42 1,216 
New Brunswick:............. Charged 774 — 5 27 21 827 
Convicted 743 — 5 21 13 782 
eel I I ell a Charged| 4,919 1 361 1,050 175 6,506 
Convicted} 4,481 1 356 754 131 5, 723 
re et ee Charged} 14,469 — 40 587 399 15,495 
Convicted| 11,727 — 36 457 244 12,464 
Meanitoba........... ek eae Charged| 1,491 — 141 118 31 1781 
Convicted 1,382 — 141 88 22 1, 633 
Saskatchewan................ Charged} 1,076 2 6 24 25 1,133 
Convicted! 1,033 2 6 16 17 1,074 
Meera, hh SATIS ea ce. Charged| 2,415 _— 29 142 56 2,642 
Convicted 2,261 — 29 142 20 2,452 
@ritish Columbia............. Charged! 3,605 1 198 242 110 4,156 
Convicted| 3,275 1 189 189 49 3, 703 
S@eukon and N.W.T............ Charged 90 1 —_ _ _— 91 
Convicted 90 1 _ — _ 91 
COTE, A ee ee Charged| 31,064 5 813 2,303 901 35, 086 
Convicted| 26,664 5 795 1,748 549 29,761 


iz Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 
| 


Young men and women from 16 to 24 years of age formed 40-0 p.c. of the 
criminal population who committed indictable offences in 1952, although they com- 
prised only 19-8 p.c. of the total population of 16 years of age or over. As this age 
group includes some of the most daring offenders, who may be already experienced 
criminals, as well as first offenders likely to be turned from crime by further educa- 
tion and training, it seems worth while to give consideration to offenders in this 
group as distinct from offenders in the older age groups. 


| Almost 73 p.c. of the young offenders were tried in three provinces—Ontario 
(39. 8 p.c.), Quebec (20-9 p.c.) and British Columbia (11-7 p.c.); 45-6 p.c. of them 
were still under 20 years of age. 


: 
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11.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1952 


Age Group Yukon 
and N’f'ld.|P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and_ || Canada 
Sex N.W.T. 
No. | No..| “No. | No. | No. [Nes } No. }No.'| No. 7 No: No. No. 
1621/7 vyearsmu. M. 49 8 97 72| 460! 933) 100} 118) 237) 305 5] =, 884 
13, 2; — 5 2 10 53 51 5 20 6} — 154 
182198 Be oe ee wee M. 47 g| 114 82| 571) 1,125} 140) 105) 229) 286 Ale) ie 
in. 3; — 3 4 22 70 22 13 18 244 — 179 
20-47 Mae eases M. 126 19] 287] 142] 1,344] 2,412} 281) 199) 540} 705 23), 6,078 
F. 8}; — 10 5 82) 140 32 8 35 64 2 386 
Totalsenc2 nae 230 36| 516) 307] 2,489] 4,733] 626) 448] 1,079) 1,390 34 11,893 


Over one-third (36-2 p.c.) of the men guilty of manslaughter in 1952 and 31 of 
the 41 convicted of rape were under 25 years of age. Two-thirds (64-6 p.c.) of the 
men guilty of robberies and burglaries were in this group; 44-7 p.c. of those con- 
victed of offences against property without violence, which includes all thefts; 74-6 
p.c. of those responsible for stolen automobiles; 51-1 p.c. of those who maliciously 
damaged property; 45-4 p.c. of those found carrying offensive weapons and 54-5 p.c¢. 
of the prison escapers. 


There were 719 young women offenders under 25 years of age in 1952, 80 fewer 
than in 1951. Nearly half of them (353) were guilty of theft and receiving stolen 
goods. Of the 105 women offenders convicted under the Opium and Narcotic Drug 
Act, 37 were in this group, as well as 34 of the 61 found guilty of forgery and 
uttering; 42 of the 49 female prison escapers were also young women. 


12.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 
Class and Offence SS | 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. 
Class I.— Offences against the Person— 
IND RUCEIONI. roti ere cee nee Pe L eee a 8 ae 
Assault, common and aggravated...............-+6- 1,076 46 803 45 
Offences‘against females. oy... neanieseiee cree ae oi 236 5 233 6 
Manslaughter and murders. ..cctses ses eee ies 23 2 27 4 
Attempted murder; shooting and wounding......... 58 5 57 — 
Non-support, desertion and cruelty to children...... 8 8 16 2 
Other offences against the person.................-- 94 8 462 18 
Totals; ClasssBie + Re ee 1,503 74 1,606 75 
Class If.— Offences against Property with Violence— 
Burglary and rOObeTY...c.-u..¢ cee ecto ce shine Se aera 2,532 30 2,565 39 
HOURS, ClAGS LL) .i08. < neeeamanta ye eae see 2,532 30 2,565 39 
Class Ii.—Offences against Property without 
Violence— 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences........... 332 52 379 46: | 
RECCIVANS SLOLETE ZOOUS sin. acae suc «ans teeta teeter 334 21 339 26 
ARICA Sete Gene ho CIA aan een VOR BO Crom Neo Git 4,463 364 4,337 327 
otals; Clase N00 decent ste Ae 5,129 437 5,055 399 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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12.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


1951 


1952 
Class and Offence 
Male Female Male Female 
er ee ee a Be ra TPE [re SO hae 
No. No. No. No. 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences ‘against Property— 
Rees co Oe, tt te ce Bea. 17 7 2p. 1 
Malicious damage to property...................... 270 16 263 0) 
MP OUCAMOIOSS TV 556 22S cscs. Cie n oeck 287 18 285 10 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences against the 
_Currency— 
Offences against currency..............00.ccceeccee. tf “ 1 1 
Forgery and uttering forged documents............. 179 35 197 34 
. MODMSCUIASE Vio... t rats 186 35 198 35 
Class VI.—Other Offences— 
Carrying unlawful weapons......................... 100 2 83 1 
angerous or reckless driving...................... 395 t 242 2 
Driving car while ability GIODAIVEC te. Gre ae 2 2 212 Pe 
Beaving tar whiledrunk.........5............0)... 284 3 233 — 
Offences against public morals...................... 33 41 5 11 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences against..... 40 39 45 37 
ambling and lotteries...... 2.0... .0660.c0cecasc... 23 7 19 1 
eeping bawdy houses and inmates................ 3 43 6 49 
Riots and unlawful assembly....................... 133 7 194 1 
so GS al ap la eh Ue A aaa 412 56 426 57 
Totals, Class MEL hast yer | the 1, 423 205 1,465 161 
Grand Toetals)007. 650. Wo pk 11,060 799 11,174 719 


1 Offences against females include: abortion, assault against females, assault against wife, indecent 
assault, carnal knowledge, incest, ‘procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction and wife desertion. 
* Offences were reported under this classification for the first time in 1952. 


Table 13 shows the proportions of young offenders per 100,000 population in 
three age groups. 


13.—Numbers per 100,000 Population of Young Adults Convicted of Indictable 
Offences, by Age Group, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 
“if Per 100,000 Per 100,000 ey 
_ Age Group P t Change from . Change from 
opulation F Population . 
Offenders in Respective ib Oe Offenders in Respertive Ties: 
Group 7 Group 
Noe. p.c. No. p.c. 
16-17 years. .... 2,780 659 — 5:0 2,538 596 — 8-7 
2,157 652 —11-3 2,891 680 + 4-9 
oo 6,322 581 — 5-9 6,464 588 + 2-2 


The sentences meted out to these young people varied somewhat from those 
given to offenders over 24 years of age. In 1952, a higher proportion of them were 
given suspended sentences, put on probation or sent to reformatories and a lower 
proportion were fined or given gaol sentences, 
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14.—Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1952 


Males Females 

Disposition of Sentences 16-24 25 Years 16-24 25 Years 

Years or Over Years or Over 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Suspended sentences ...c.cchr.ci.- on.) cs scene 5.0 Seiesie ees 16:0 10-1 18-8 17-3 
Probation. wan wee oe eee se isle ecient 8-7 3°6 18-5 9-8 
F726 PME Nt havc nem een DEE PPR HO Re cone 24-3 37-0 20-0 37-9 
CARO rk eke Ee ee Te RG TG ee oe 34-9 38-0 30-3 29-2 
Reformatory.).csceirerse denise seers stores Mees alee ota 9-2 4-5 10-9 3-3 
Penitentiary. 5 senescence ete crete tnt nearer 6-9 6-7 1-5 2°5 
Death oiis oa sari Wan eon eo terete ts — 0-1 — a 


Through suspending sentence and probation supervising, many of these young 
offenders received another chance to make good, and reformatory training gave 
others an opportunity to better their employment possibilities. It is interesting 
to note that about one-third of the males under 25 were recorded as labourers, 
which indicates that they had no particular skill by which to earn a living; the pro- | 
portion of male offenders over 25 years of age recorded as labourers was 21 -2 p.c. 
Almost 4 p.c. of the youths were students and another 5-3 p.c. were unemployed as 
compared with 1-6 p.c. of the older men. Approximately three out of four of them | 
lived in urban centres. 


Of the young female offenders, 36-6 p.c. were not gainfully employed; domestic 
or personal service was the occupation of 36-2 p.c. and 84-7 p.c. lived in urban 
centres. 


Since those convicted of non-indictable offences are not reported by age of 
offender, it is not possible to segregate young people of 16 to 24 years of age, who 
have had summary convictions. 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences 


Non-indictable offences—those not expressly made indictable—include all 
offences against provincial statutes and municipal by-laws. Non-indictable offences 
are triable by magistrate or justice of the peace under Part XV of the Criminal 
Code or under the provincial summary convictions Acts, as the case may be. 


It is debatable how far summary convictions are of a criminal nature and how) 
much their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are breaches of municipal | 
by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort as, for example, parking. 
violations or exercising callings without licence, but they do not involve violence, | | 
cruelty or serious dishonesty. On the other hand, offences as serious as cruelty to. | 
animals and contributing to juvenile delinquency are included under this classifica- | | 
tion and such indictable offences as common assault and driving with ability | 
impaired may be tried on summary conviction. | 


Summary convictions increased by 19-7 p.c. to 1,565,707 in 1952 from 1,308 406 
in 1951. Increases were general in all provinces. 


| 
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15.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences, by Province, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1943-50, and Dec. 31, 1951-52 


Nore.—Figures for years before 1951 are for the 12 months ended Sept. 30; 1951 and 1952 figures are for 
the calendar year. Statistics for the intervening months, October-December 1950, are given in DBS report, 
Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences. Figures for 1900-42 are given in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 edition. 


nnn VEIN Umm eee 
N 


ER a Ee ey See Pye ne bear a a ae ly ae) 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. No. 


odd... ae 1,033} 8,857) 7,619] 181, 425/204, 227] 21,986] 7,810/11,598 20,510 145] 105|| 465,315 
1944, .... “80 1, 287} 8,760] 9,533/146,593]/199, 938] 22,602] 7,788 11,950} 21,866 336) 74} 430,727 
1945..... te 1,394) 9,786) 9, 818/158, 580/209, 713] 22,820] 8,996/11,576 22, 887 312) 36 455,918 
1946..... noe 2, 715/12, 915}13, 925)176, 996/354, 154] 36, 014/13, 985/16, 289 32, 203 234) 242) 659,672 
e047..... ae 2, 806/12, 019]14, 097/188, 835/407,334] 47,170|15, 263|18, 696 45,585 328) 325] 752,458 
noise... see 2, 696/13, 699/12, 189228, 502/445, 911] 52, 783/15, 488119. 748 85,006 385) 238] 876,645 
mos0..... Se 3, 118/12, 617/13, 131/232, 132/510, 837| 72, 023/16, 465/25, 551 94,326 232} 57] 980,489 
1950..... & 2, 095/13, 137/21, 732/280, 868]617, 565] 79,079|22, 717/28, 344 117,729 553} 172] 1,183,991 
Byol.’.... 5,022) 2, 195}14, 850/25, 660/267, 648/671, 893] 118, 217/22, 467 39, 956/139, 304 950) 304) 1,308, 466 


W952..... 6,191! 2,578|14, 977/31, 9051312, 892|819, 2531135, 034131, 618 50, 443/158,967| 1,342| 507] 1,565,707 
ee Re OM 9 909, 0 


In considering statistics of summary convictions, it should be remembered that 
such convictions are greatly influenced by the customs of the people and by the 
application and degree of enforcement of municipal regulations. These differ from 
place to place and from year to year and affect non-indictable offences more than 
they do indictable crimes. 
In 1952 marked increases appeared in offences against the Merchant Seamen’s 
Act, the Immigration Act, the Weights and Measures Act and the Income Tax Act. 
Misdemeanours against public health, revenue laws and public morals also increased. 
Offsetting these increases were decided decreases in convictions for offences against 
the Excise Act (35-8 p.c.), the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Act (35-3 p.c.) 
which should decline yearly, gambling Acts (26-5 p.c.), provincial Acts (22-5 p.c.). 


16.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences, by Type, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1948-50, and Dec. 31, 1951-52 


| Norr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


4 Increase 
or 
Type of Offence 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Dower 
1951-52 
a 
| No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Assault (common).................0..-. 4,416 4,607 3, 906 4,046 4,546 +12-4 
Disturbing the peace.................... 7,544 11,018 10, 568 12,210 12,760 + 4:5 
MUIR OONGSS. 65.0.5. cccaccecccccccccc. 70,542 75,931 75, 935 83, 898 85, 682 + 2-1 
a 9,051 8,576 8,967 6,893 6,956 + 0-9 
Damage to property.................... 1,537 1,675 1,720 1,678 2,148 +27-7 
Gambling Acts, offences against........ 5, 523 6,360 4,818 3,613 2,656 —26-5 
Bawdy houses (frequenting)............ 1,111 586 480 273 434 +59-0 
_Non-support and neglecting children..... 4,524 4,217 4,459 4,609 5,178 +12-3 
Contributing to delinquency............ 1,272 1,087 1,126 932 1,349 +44-7 
paeeilic regulations...................... 649,599 | 761,467 | 938,549 |1,065,426 |1,311, 022 +23-1 
Provincial and Federal Acts— 
_ Game and Fishing Acts............... 4,753 5,854 6,144 5,996 5,839 — 2-6 
| SS eae eee eee 1,570 2,386 2,426 2,213 2,549 +15-2 
_ Liquor Control and Temperance Acts.| 27,744 28, 259 31,738 28, 405 33,335 +17-4 
Meme eDay Act. 62... oss. ccle cess, 1,428 1,014 2,072 749 666 —11-1 
| Radio without a licence............... 10, 693 12, 235 10, 642 12,418 11,273 — 9-2 
Mumeilway Acts................005...., 1,735 1,827 2,278 1,266 1,427 +12-7 
Wmpevenue Laws!....................... 2,690 2,704 8,175 5, 292 6, 259 +18-3 
__ Other provincial and federal Acts..... 23,006 13,240 20,399 18, 980F 17,446 — 8-1 
Municipal by-laws, breaches of.......... 40,552 30,387 44,349 40,621 44,258 + 9-0 
Exercising various callings without 
ee oles 1,178 1,359 2,580 2,349 2,433 eee 


Ee anne eee 6,177 5,700 7,660 6, 599" 7,496 


rr | a | eS 


| Totals, Convictions........ 876,645 | 980,489 | 1,183,991 | 1,308,466 | 1,565,707 : 
eee ee eee a 


"Includes Excise and Income Tax Acts. 
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Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Each year breaches of traffic regulations 
constitute a greater proportion of the total convictions for non-indictable offences. 
In 1952 they amounted to 83-7 p.c., an increase of 23-1 p.c. over 1951, which alone 
would account for the increase in summary convictions; 98-7 p.c. of them were 
offences under provincial highway traffic Acts and municipal by-laws. 

17.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Province, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1943-50, and Dec. 31, 1951-52 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 13, p. 309. 


Yukon 
Year |N’f’ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and || Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1943 Rees aes 209} 2,772) 1,722} 82,884/152,557| 16,074) 2,961) 4,745} 10,628 21)| 274,578 
1944...... Bar 326| 1,591] 1,838] 85,134)146,849] 16,268] 2,864) 4,754] 10,387) 10|| 270,021 
LOS see ee wat 157} 1,359] 2,211/100, 708)149, 903} 14,886) 2,838) 3,774] 10,985 4] 286, 825 
1946.25.55 ane 327| 1,707] 2,014/123,915}271,379| 26,266) 5,253) 5,574] 17,193 2\) 453, 630 
194 Geos eee 556| 2,370] 2,667/138,321/315,412| 36,526) 6,141) 7,476] 28,043 7|| 537,519 
1S ee ae iis 393} 4,607] 2,469/174,021|352,253] 41,074] 6,300) 7,984] 60,493 5]| 649,599 
1949) ees. ae 519) 4,084] 3,729]188,003/417,016} 60,127) 7,274] 11,112) 69,545 58]| 761,467 
O50 Ma ee. ae 366] 4,265} 11, 909/227, 857/508,010) 67,832) 12,362] 13,772) 92,038 138]] 938,549 ° 
LOSI tees 1,773 580} 5,802! 15, 641/215, 222/570, 895/106, 262] 13,325] 22,923)112, 738 265}|1 065, 426 
19525. ee 2,565 765| 5,109| 20,3581266, 8351714, 8101122, 647! 19,7491 25, 693/132, 123 368 1311, 022 


For the year 1952, Ontario, with 40-9 p.c. of the registrations of motor-vehicles 
in Canada, had 54-5 p.c. of the total convictions for breaches of traffic regulations; 
Quebec in the same year had 18-2 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 20-4 p.c. of the 
convictions. In interpreting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed 
out that traffic regulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no 
account is taken of the differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. 
These two provinces have large urban centres, but in provinces with lower degrees 
of urbanization, such as the Atlantic Provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, convic- 
tions are lower when considered in proportion to the number of motor-vehicles 
registered. 


Convictions for Drunkenness and Offences against the Liquor Acts.— 
In considering these convictions, it should be noted that the same person may and 
often does appear before the courts on such charges more than once within a year 
and that the number of convictions may thus be well above the oe of persons 
convicted. 

18.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Province, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1943-59, 
and Dee. 31, 1951-52 
Norse.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 309. 


4 

N. | 

Year N’f’ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.) Alta. | B.C. | Yukon a Canada, 
. ; 


No. Now ||) Nov leNo. | Nos INo 4 Now! No.-| No. |-No. |) Noe: No. No. 


LES a ee oes 332] 2,380] 3,489/10,363|17,482} 1,885} 778] 1,462) 4,055 51 15], 42,292) 
a and 395] 2,068] 4,292) 8,843]17,258) 1,451; 864) 1,539) 4,744 54 13] 41,521) 
OS ON tet eiccs aie sod 612) 3,064] 4, 158/10, 336}19,573) 2,040} 1,010) 1,515} 4,342 85 10) 46,745 
1946. seas: %e 1,478| 4,754| 7,754! 7,167|/29,698| 2,685) 1,847) 2,596) 5,974 85 38] 64,076, 
te YAR noe 1,187) 4,907} 6,584/11, 006/31, 218} 2,510) 1,802) 2,632) 8,801 184 37], 70,868 
Ere ieaic a 1,089) 4,363] 5,125|10,419/33,797| 3,613] 1,497| 4, 656/11, 237 126 9} 75,931) 
1950, Restate: on 907| 3,931} 4,980) 10, 942/35,356) 2,984) 1,503) 3,849/11, 180 240 63|| 75,935 
LOO. eaieauces 844 759) 4,432] 6,036)10,222/38,577| 3,098) 1,915] 4,691)13,007 213 104] 83,898 | 


! 
LOa Re aiserares we 969) 4,151} 4,900) 11,015)33,446) 2,829) 1,392) 2,580) 9,135 101 24 "70, 542, 
W952i pete sk 786! 1,049! 5,457! 6,550'10, 702'36, 344! 3,2721 2,2641 5, 141113, 479 462 176! 85, 682) 
| 
| 
| 
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There is general interest in the relation of alcoholism to crime but, when exam- 
ining statistics to support the assumption that some crimes are associated with the 
consumption of liquor, it should be observed that accurate interpretation would 
_hecessitate allowance for population variables such as age and sex distribution and 
other classifications according to social and economic status, etc. 


19.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Province, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1943-50, and Dee. 31, 1951-52 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 309. 


N. 
Year N’f’ld.| P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. | Yukon Ls Canada 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. Moe & Nase Mia: No. 

M43... AS 118} 1,369 473} 2,070] 6,751] 1,086 1,099} 1,106 944 47 36]/ 15,099 
mad... Res 56} 2,240 814! 1,287] 8,332] 1,057] 1,010 1,108} 1,047 119 23]) 17,093 
MAD... ae 155] 2,324) ~ 911) 2, 626/10, 655 1,429} 1,416] 1,454] 1,215 39 13]| 22,237 
Wee4G....... bits 374) 3,436] 1,411] 2,274/15,779 2,059} 2,697) 2,514] 2,615 57 146/| 33,362 
oo tebes 354) 2,503] 1,742) 1,494/12, 889 2,229) 2,712) 2,623] 1,741 46 153], 28,486 

| mero... ese. ass 329) 2,274) 1,274) 1,519/13,891 1,921 2,311 2,670} 1,443 39 73) 27,744 
a Es 439/ 2,053] 1,278] 1,969]14,339 1,574) 2,418) 3,081] 1,098 — 10] 28,259 

.. 0 des 268; 2,192) 1,172] 3,121/15, 761 1,980) 2,478) 3,504! 1,164 64 34] 31,738 
| 371 266] 2,273 818) 1,467/14, 104] 1,961] 2,005 3,757) 1,251 88 44) 28,405 
Heo2....... 475 284| 2,236] 1,172 777/15, 050] 2,314} 2,527 6, 782} 1,381 243 94, 33,335 


ee a ee 

¥ Convictions of Females.—The number of convictions against females for non- 
indictable offences has increased steadily each year since 1944. The increase in 1952 
over 1951 amounted to 20-0 p.c., Manitoba, the Yukon and N orthwest Territories, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island recording the highest 
percentages at 257-8, 166-6, 50-0, 45+4, and 42-5, respectively. Only two provinces, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan, recorded decreases. 


Traffic offences for which women were responsible increased in 1952 over 1951 
by 23-8 p.c. and caused 85-3 p.c. of the summary convictions against women. 


| 


20.— Convictions of Females for Non-indictable Offences, by Province, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1948-50, and Dec. 31, 1951-52 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 309. 


——<—_— 


Percentages of 
Numbers of Convictions Convictions of Females 
Province or Territory to Total Convictions 


| 
| 


’ 


eee ae Dem eee We OTIC AR RIT ty Wn E Pee ea | pete Fe eS iG oo a OE 
| 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 || 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
Fe en (eS nares 


Newfoundland............. ae ae wn 206 309 é es a 4-1] 5-0 
Prince Edward Island... 65 66 67 40 9 fo Wak Ss nS ok ln Wad a) 
Neva Scotia............... 469 349 389 471 685 | 3-5]. 2-8! 3-0] 3-2] 4.6 
New Brunswick.........._. 348 373 446 501 Cll} 2-9 159-8 | 9-1 1°93. | 1-9 
ee. 6,803 | 7,404 | 10,398 | 9,056] 7,156]| 3-7] 3-2] 3.7] 3-4] 9.3 
ws 33,360 | 42,022 | 56,225 | 57,135 | 69,057 | 8-1] 8-2] 9-1] 8-5] 8-4 
aa 1,812 | 2,135 | 1,684] 1,745] 6,244] 3-6] 3-0] 9-1] 1.5] 4-6 
Saskatchewan............. 513 476 595 592 570 | 3-4] 2-9 | 2-6] 9-6 1| 1.8 
| onan 1,156 | 1,224] 1,194] 1,208] 1,568|| 6-2] 4-8! 4.2/1 3.0] 3-1 
British Columbia....... |_| 7,254 | 7,216 | 9,972 | 13,596 | 15,109] 9-3| 7-7| 8-5] 9-8] 9-5 
Yukon and N.W.T.......") 76 16 42 51 136] 18-9] 5-5] 5-8| 4.1 | 7-4 
Canada........... 51,856 | 61,281 | 81,012 | 84,601 | 101,502 | 6-3] 6-3] 6-8| 6-51 6-5 
ij 

f 
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Subsection 4.—Appeals 


The disposition of appeals dealt with by the Supreme Court of Canada and the 
provincial supreme courts in criminal cases, together with the disposition of those 
dealt with by county and district courts against summary convictions is shown, by 
province, in Table 21 for the year 1952. 


21.—Appeals in Indictable and Summary Conviction Cases, by Province, 1952 
ee SSeS \<—ao 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


A Crown Appeal Appeal of Accused 

p- 

Province | peals From Acquittal From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 

or Court | Dise |-——_ ———————_—u«O>7— cme lO, _ 
posed Sub- 


of by || Dis- | New | Con- | Dis- : Dis- | Ac- | New | sti- Dis- 5 
Courts] missed| Trial | viction| missed Varied missed|quitted| Trial Aa missed Varied 
erdict 


NM eases — _ _ — — — —_ _ _ — _ — 
1 2h) Del bee 1 — _ — — — — “— _ — — 1 
INGSsece ae 7 ~— _ —_ -— — 4 —_ 2 — — 1 
INE Basen. 10 — _ _ _ _— 7 2 _— _ — 1 
Quek essec: 78 5 — 3 — _ 41 12 4 — 7 6 
Ontyeacee: 318 — —_ — 4 12 168 42 34 1 34 23 
Mans.: «bir 35 _ _ _ — _ 19 1 — - 9 6 
Saske..) 25 we — a a _ 3 3 2 _ 8 9 
Alta aici: 128 1 — _ — — 45 11 10 1 30 30 
BiCee nee. 232 ~ 1 6 — 9 92 13 9 5 43 54 
Supreme 
Court of 
Canada... 13 — — _ — — 6 3 4 — — — 
Totals....| 847 6 il 9 4 21 385 87 65 v | 131 131 
Papi ta el ce een NCNM yh 0c PP ee Ie ae ei ard OE A ee 
SumMMARY CONVICTION CASES 
el het eee De ee eee 
Appeal of Informant Appeal of Accused 
Provines ‘Bes From Acquittal | From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 
pose Sub- 
of by Dis- Con- Dis- é Dis- Ac- sti- Dis- : 
Courts missed | viction | missed Varied missed | quitted| tuted | missed Varied 
Verdict 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
Nite leon seicvessscets — _ — oe _ _ — — a -— 
IP Dy) Es 5 5s oS — — —_ — _ _ _ _ — _ 
INES He Seas ae dee 83 12 7 1 1 44 13 4 1 — 
INE Bee eer 12 2 — _ _ 4 2 _ 4 — 
Oa aoee bacseer 34 — — 1 _ 19 12 2 — —_ 
Ont heres 305 5 6 1 3 152 96 4 22 16 
Manniecc eas <0 21 — Dy — — 10 9 — _— — 
Saskeaee smo. 23 1 — — — 12 8 — — 2 
TAL Ese Mies SORES Si 76 3 2 2 — 18 oe i) 5 10 
AAAS RICC CORE 113 5 6 — _ 46 36 16 1 3 
Totals....... 667 28 23 5 4 305 203 35 33 31 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a child as “any boy or girl apparently o1 
actually under the age of 16 years’. Provision is made, however, by which the 
Governor General in Council may proclaim that in a province the definition of é 
child be a “person under the age of 18 years”. This has been done in British Colum 
bia, Manitoba and Quebec. In Alberta the age of juvenile boys is ‘under 16 years” 

| 
} 


} 
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Newfoundland considers a juvenile to be a girl or a boy of under 17 years of age. 
For uniformity, the figures relating to juveniles compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics refer to the younger ages of under 16 years only and deal primarily with 
cases disposed of by the courts. 


The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish the most comprehensive figures 
collected on a country-wide basis makes it important that their possibilities and 
limitations be understood. This Section gives an account of juvenile delinquency 
in Canada from the viewpoint of legal action taken, for in the eyes of the law a child 
is a delinquent only when he or she is adjudged before the court to have committed a 
delinquency. To many people the term ‘juvenile delinquent’ has a broader inter- 
pretation but that adopted in this Section does not include those boys and girls 
whose misdemeanours have not been reported to the courts or who have been given 
the necessary advice and aid from their parents, their school, the police or a child- 
“care agency. Moreover, it does not include those cases that are handled unoffici- 

ally by the court, where the judge or probation officer makes an adjustment without 
_ filing a legal record of the offence. The tendency to follow this practice and thus 
_ keep children’s names from court records is growing and may account to some extent 
for the decreasing number of recorded court cases. 


| These statistics represent cases of delinquency reported to the courts, from the 

most trivial infractions to the most serious, that of murder. The number of cases 

brought before the courts is influenced by such factors as personnel and facilities of 

the court, community interest in and understanding of the function of a juvenile 
_ court, and by variations in the policies of the courts in the disposition of cases. As 
more courts are established, the additional returns may exaggerate an apparent 
increase in delinquency or may underestimate a decrease. In some communities, 
| the juvenile court is the only available agency to provide services to children srirh 
others, there are well-established agencies serving children, of which the juvenile 
court is only one. 


It should be noted, too, that the total figures do not represent the actual number 

of children charged and found guilty, but rather tend to exaggerate them, for a child 

‘referred to the court two or more times during the year for different offences is 

| counted as a different case each time. Neither do the figures represent the number 

of offences committed by offenders, as, when a child is charged with more than one 
‘delinquency at a hearing, only the most serious offence is counted. 


Reports of juvenile delinquents were received in 1952 from 151 of the 156 
Judicial districts. _Eighteen of these had no cases to report. Separate reports 
Were received in 1952 from 155 incorporated urban centres of 4,000 population 
or more. 


Juveniles Before the Courts.—The number of cases of juveniles brought 
before the courts has declined almost steadily each year since 1943. The only 
break in the trend was in 1950 and 1951. In the latter year a large part of the 
increase was accounted for by the addition of 194 cases in Newfoundland. 


! 
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22.—Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, 1948-52 


Norz.—Statistics for years before 1950 are for the 12 months ended Sept. 30; figures for 1950-52 are for 
the calendar year. Statistics for the three intervening months, October-December 1949, are given in DBS 
report Juvenile Delinquents, 1950, Figures for Newfoundland are included for the first time in 1951. 


Province or Territory 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 cee 
1951-52 
No No No. No No 
Newioundlangd occ «cis: siats bAispsromun sales sine eee - of 194 223 +15-0 
Prince Edward, Island ...;-. ..acstis0es 30> 28 49 10 55 29 —47-3 
Nowa Scotia. 002.0, 005. Savdea 2 eben 518 485 411 554 - 425 —23-3 
Wew, Branswiehinl}/T. 00. abtNiinces ae 277 218 281 275 274 — 0-4 
Guebeeiy. RUN PAG. oe, aos eh corres 1,889 1,490 1,555 1,348 965 —28-4 
ORCAIIO NS ede sc cink © dss sgh ees thee ee ee 3, 256 2,983 3,550 3,441 3,370 — 2-1 
LAMIBOD Elec re tin SRI ok esis soto eee ae ee 422 490 417 404 454 +12-4 
Sackat che wallanrme cides cc «meister haere 193 178 80 aa 84 +18-3 
Alper ta eae sane e ahh ounn co Siete wees as 269 292 272 285 368 +29 1 
British Colum biarn 4 6.1.47. 2088 town Sele 1,015 852 722 893 1,021 +14-3 
PYulcon SRerritoryoiantatke «scene eee 3 1 5 1 — 
Northwest Territories.............0000% 8 — 1 — — — 
Canada fies occ eres 0a 7,878 7,038 7,304 7,521 7,213 — 41 


23.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the Courts, 
1943-52 


Norz.—See headnote to Table 22. 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1942 
Year | 
Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
1B er hee ea ea oe Ae —12-9 1-1 —11-4 —12-9 + 6-1 —11-4 
LT OS aer AROSE PEO eC — 4:8 —10-5 — 5-5 —17-1 — 9-5 —16-3. 
JAY, Sie co ah oes car RE PRET cas —16-3 — 9-6 —15-6 —30-6 —18-2 —29-3 
GAGs Mie BPRS. Cee te tes —11-4 — 5-8 —10-8 —38-5 —22-9 _ —386-9 
1 (AG So GROOT Se — 3:3 —17:3 — 5-1 —40-6 —36-2 —40-1 
LOLS eae eee Ries ee cha, — 5-1 — 1:3 — 4.7 —43-6 —37-1 —42-9 
Oe oe ars Oe ee coh Ap eitte — 9-0 —24-0 —10-7 —48-7 —52-2 —49-0 
NOD Oi Mane SR nae e sects ees + 2-9 +11-8 + 3-8 —47-2 —46-5 —47-1 
LOSI Ne Eid hstdocs > aus + 3-9 — 5:3 + 3-0 —45-1 —49-4 —45-5 
OSU ate oats cles et. — 5-0 + 4-5 — 4-1 —47-8 —47-1 47-7 


Children Adjudged Delinquent.—Between 80 and 90 p.c. of the children 
brought before the courts each year from 1943 to 1952 were adjudged delinquent, 
As the number brought before the courts has declined steadily during the ten-yeal 
period, with the exception of the years 1950 and 1951, so the number of delinquents. 
has followed a like trend. The major decreases in 1952 as compared with 1951 were’ 
shown in Quebec and Ontario. | 


~ 
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24.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1943-52 
Nore.—See headnote to Table 22. 


| Yukon 
Year | N’f'ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and_ || Canada 
N.W.T. 

| No No No No No No. | No No No No No No. 

( 89 488 429 | 3,196 | 4,178 438 421 447 610 oo 10, 296 
a 109 475 474 | 2,259 | 4,428 416 422 565 769 —_ 9,917 
' i) 115 493 338 | 2,387 | 3,531 342 334 531 838 — 8,909 
| 55 384 382 | 2,155 | 3,104 298 195 405 878 _— 7,856 
| (oe 30 412 334 | 1,842 | 2,830 424 212 Pleat she OE 17 7,545 
| 1948...... 28 421 263 | 1,864 | 2,799 364 169 287 999 De A P2055 
| 1949. ..... 49 433 198 | 1,323 | 2,541 403 171 246 833 1 6,198 
| ic 10 351 258 | 1,369 | 3,056 400 76 204 688 6 6,418 
. a 175 52 483 261 | 1,180 | 3,024 347 64 242 815 i 6, 644 
; 215 29 356 267 628 | 2,889 409 81 317 877 — 6,068 


Offences.—Thieving is the most prevalent delinquency among boys and, 
together with receiving stolen goods, was the reason for court appearance in nearly 
half (48-5 p.c.) of the cases in 1952. Burglaries, robberies, house- and shop-breaking 
were committed by 26-4 p.c. of them and another 11-3 p.c. committed wilful acts 
against property. Only 3-0 p.c. of the boys were guilty of offences against the 
| person and 36-2 p.c. of these were charged with common assault. 


| Incorrigibility (26-0 p.c.) and thefts (25-5 p.c.) were the complaints against 
more than half of the delinquent girls in 1952. 


25.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Group of Offence and Ratio per 100,000 
Population 7-16 Years of Age, 1943-52 


Norre.—See headnote to Table 22. 


Offences | Offers | Ofenees | wary | Forgry 
| “She | Property | Property ecnst | Ofenees | oRtnces | Connition 

one Violence Violence Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
No. | p(y.| No. Peou-| No. Peou| No. Peoy.| No. Peoy| No. Pepu.| No. “se 
——|__|Iston|_|tston]_—_ ton) [itn] fiat] fale] [elo 

| 

i7e3....... 260 14] 1,550 81] 3,658 190} 1,140 59 21 1| 3,667 190}10,296} 535 
| i....... 216 11} 1,739 91) 3,393} 178] 1,269 67 22 1| 3,278 9,917; 520 
a....... 220 12} 1,513 80} 2,964 157; 1,190 63 29 2} 2,998 8,909) 473 
| ....... 173 9} 1,353 71} 2,594 137} 887 47 23 1) 2,826 7,856] 414 
| eye... 189 10} 1,389 72} 2,449) 127] 677 35 23 1; 2,818 7,545] 392 
204 10} 1,229 64] 2,400 124 729 38 15 1) 2,578 Glo orl 
1949 Bearornis:< 176 9} 1,346 67| 2,244 113 600 30 15 1} 1,817 6,198 311 
i!) 151 (i mPa By, 65) 2,394; 116] 667 32 16 1} 1,853 6,418) 311 
| a 188 9} 1,542 72| 2,568 119 765 36 20 1} 1,566 6,644; 310 
11952... . - 172 8| 1,456 65] 2,496 112 633 28 25 1) 1,286 6,068} 272 
rn en te) OD EE SO SPO WOT IIe econ tI ote 
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26.—Juvenile Delinquents, classified by Offence, 1948-52 
Notr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 314. 


Offence 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No No No. No No 
Manslaughter and murders. saan ese en eee 1 4 — — — 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest...............-- 3 7 4 3 3 
Indecent assaulltie ton, « cc seeeiee one en ease. s 44 37 36 31 19 
Aggravated assault and wounding.............+.e:: 34 12 26 31 27 
Common assaultmese oto cso taro ec Gee 95 81 59 89 65 
Pnudangerine lifeion ratlwayeegses +s: >. eerie. «1s 8 11 12 = 25 
Other offences against the person.............0005- 17 23 14 25 33 
Burglary, breaking and entering.................-- 1,216 1,318 1,310 1,520 1,411 
18010) Oo) hasan en anon oni Gb OnE cmc TO GOaS Grou Dink lotic 13 28 Pai 22 45 
Theft and receiving stolen goods................06- 2,388 2,220 2,010 2,553 2,379 
Embezzlement, false pretences and fraud........... 12 ile) 21 10 16 
INSEXOINS, ci pA SAS FO AES MEO RRA CIAO oO MERE oo 9 22 16 49 28 36 
Wiltulidamage: to property sa... ¢ scees clos cam eee sue 618 536 618 646 597 
Forgery and offences against currency.............. 15 15 16 20 257) | 
Incorrigibility, ang vagranCy...s. cass. eh 00a tee ole 737 515 660 484 403 
JBTTOROYES LIU eh. i hogeetios Gio GO eRe EotEG GC OMDEE: SE SASL oc o's 63 97 126 111 110 
WarloussobhemoitenCesic.'csiccsieos «le aneieesic reds ose 1,869 1,254 1,067 1,062 874 


WPotals hie ek cee ee 7,155 | 6,198 6, 418 6,644 | 6,068 ) 


Sex and Age.—Juvenile delinquents are predominantly boys. The ratio 
between boys and girls has remained much the same over a long period and for all. 
offences in 1952 it was approximately one girl to eight boys. Juveniles of 13 to 15 
years of age comprised the majority of delinquents, 68-9 p.c. in the case of boys and. 
85-1 p.c. in the case of girls. However, 299 boys and 14 girls (5-2 p.c. of the children) 
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a ee ae 
were under 10 years of age. There were no delinquent girls before the courts in 


Prince Edward Island; none under 14 years was judged to be delinquent in Saskat- 
chewan and none under 11 years in Quebec and Manitoba. 


27.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1951 and 1952 
Notr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 314. 


d 1951 1952 
Age Group 

Boys Girls 2 sone Boys Girls pa 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
MRRPEVOATS So. siarocscit ox Serie te orcklaeods 29-0 13-2 27-6 29-7 14-0 28-0 
MEPEORVOAUS cod cc Meise nitec soit S ieee ceecn 70-2 86:5 71-7 68-9 85-1 70-7 
OR So arate ec Be ce ai niall «5 0:8 0:3 0-7 1-4 0:9 1-3 
PU OUAIS) Pera ae co ke.cck one hac 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Education and Employment.—Many causes contribute to backwardness in 
‘school work. The retarding influence may be illness, over-crowding in the home, 
disturbed family situations or dull mentality. Presuming that six years is the usual 
age for entering Grade I, nearly half of the juvenile delinquents (44-9 p.c. of the 
boys and 44-8 p.c. of the girls) in 1952 were reported to be two or more years below 
the norma] grade for their age and 3-8 p.c. of the boys and girls were a year or 
more above it. 


Well over half of the boys had attained Grade VI and more than half of the 
girls Grade VII at the time of the delinquency. The majority of boys who had left 
school had reached Grades VI to VIII and the girls, Grades VII to IX. Some high 
school education had been achieved by 17 p.c. of the boys and girls. 


28.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1952 
(B=Boys; G= Girls) 
School Grades 


Total 
es BE hci TE, UR pewrntsil al esonae| auxin imtnseiel g Delite 
LIV V vI Vil | vi | @y ary | Given 
Do Go nsel Grrl fs te oe eb Ga Boa PB G ip. beep G 
| No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|| No. |No 
MBVOCATS. «00%. os 17 1 — | — | ff — | | | 1; — 3] — 21 1 
OS ae 80 a 1} —}|—]— 1}—} —} — J} —)j — 2) — 5] — 89 7 
ne 163 Oleg 1) — 1})—)—}—J]—J] —]| — 4| — 5 1 189 6 
aaa 179 5) 70 9} 23) — 1; — 1}; —} —] — 5} — 9 1 288) 15 
ois iene o<1 ors 160 8| 130 6} 96 3} 18 1 5} —]| —] — 7|— 13 3 429) 21 
ae 108 7| 147; 14) 165) 12) 104 4; 28 3 2) — 14) — 25 1 593} 41 
En 76 8} 112} 14] 214) 15) 218] 29] 182} 21] 35 PAPE Zi, 46 3 907| 94 
re ss 54 4) 79} 18} 185) 11] 287) 37} 303] 59} 252] 48]! 29) 10] 53 8|| 1,242) 190 
eae 44 8} 90} 12] 110) 25) 253} 40} 379) 67] 585} 91] 34] 11} 89} 15] 1,584! 269 
Not given........ 7 061))CU — 1; — 4| — Cl 2 tS et Ra ea Adit 76| 6 
: Totals....... 888} 52] 650} 69) 794) 67] 886] 111! 904) 152] 887] 142] 120} 23] 289] 34/5 5418} 650 
i . 


In 1952, 10-4 p.c. of the delinquent boys and 18-5 p.c. of the delinquent girls 
were not attending school. At the time of leaving school their ages ranged from 7 
to 15 years, the majority being between 14and15. Nearly 28 p.c. of the delinquent 


' 
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boys were unemployed. The largest group of wage-earners (67) were recorded as 
day labourers. The next largest group (52) were in occupations concerned with 
transportation, such as messengers, helpers on milk-delivery routes, truck drivers’ 
assistants, etc. More than a third of the girls were idle after leaving school. Factory 
work, domestic and personal service were the main occupations of those who were 
employed. 


Birthplaces of Juvenile Delinquents and their Parents.—Canada was the 
country of birth of 96-2 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents in 1952 (the place of birth 
was not recorded in 1-6 p.c. of the cases). One hundred and thirty-one (2-2 p.c.) 
were born in the British Isles, Europe, the United States and China. Ontario was 
the province of residence of 64-1 p.c. of those born outside Canada. 


Both parents of 72-1 p.c. of the delinquent children in 1952 were born in Canada 
and another 13-9 p.c. had one parent born in this country. To evaluate these 
figures, comparison should be made of population ratio of children from 7-15 years 
of age whose parents were Canadian-born with those whose parents were born else- 
where. 


Home Circumstances.—The type of home in which he lives and the amount 
and quality of supervision he receives are important factors in a child’s behaviour. 
The statistics of the marital status of the parents and the place and type of residence © 
of the child reflect home conditions and are worth recording as possible reasons for 
social or emotional maladjustment. The parents of 77-4 p.c. of the delinquent 
children were reported to be living together in 1952. Homes broken by separated 
parents, divorce or death was the background from which 19-0 p.c. of these bdys | 
and girls came. The mothers of 9-9 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents were employed 
other than in the home and, in the cases of another 2-9 p.c., the mothers were dead. 
The fathers of 6-0 p.c. of the cases were deceased. For every four juveniles who 
appeared in court, three resided in an urban centre and one in a rural district. Of 
these boys and girls, 89 p.c. were living in their own homes at the time they got into _ 
difficulties; 4:7 p.c. of them were in foster homes, either with a relative or some other | 
person, and institutions were the homes of 1-7 p.c. of them. 


Sources of Complaint.—The police were the complainants in the majority of | 
juvenile cases, 79 p.c. of the boys having been so charged. Probation officers and 
parents were each responsible for 2-3 p.c. of those charged. School authorities _ 
referred 1:9 p.c. of the boys to the courts, and social agencies another 1-0 p.c. | 


The proportion (52-1 p.c.) of girls charged by the police was considerably less 
than the proportion of boys. Parents made more use of the courts for girls than i 
for boys (16:4 p.c.). School authorities laid complaints in 5-7 p.c., probation officers 


in 6-6 p.c. and social agencies in 7-5 p.c. of the girls’ cases. 


—————S es 


Repeaters.—In 1952, approximately one in every three children brought before 
the courts failed to heed the first warning and made at least a second appearance. 
In 1952, 72:7 p.c. of the delinquent children appeared before the courts for the first 
time, 15-9 p.c. were second offenders, 6-0 p.c. third, while 5-4 p.c. were dealt with | 
by the courts four or more times. | 


—— 
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29.—First Offenders and Repeaters of Major Offences, 1943-52 
: Nors.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 314. 
ae 


Repeaters 

Total First ~ Per- 
Year Delin- Of- Fifth centage 
quents fenders || Second Third Fourth or Total of Total 

ore elin- 

quents 

No No No No. No No No 

ede oe 6,494 4,831 865 386 183 229 1,663 25-6 
ee 6,529 4,665 943 429 221 271 1,864 28-6 
ME wk cals 0% 5, 758 4,231 812 337 137 241 1,027 26°5 
ee ,949 3, 430 799 344 155 221 1,519 30-7 
ee tis oc 4, 683 3,376 673 329 138 167 1,307 27-9 
Bs ccd ib ry pc Scions 4,591 3,340 674 266 147 164 Teal 27-3 
1 a 6,198 5,195 603 208 109 83 1,003 16-2 
EP og vis tabs 6, 418 5,039 892 314 | 140 33 1,379 21-5 
| Rai 6, 644 5,141 909 324 132 138 1,503 22-6 


1 Includes minor offences. 


Disposition of Cases.—In 1952, not quite one-half of the children’s cases 
(48-2 p.c.) were heard within four days of the charge and slightly over two-thirds 
(68-6 p.c.) within nine days. However, 19-1 p.c. of them had to wait at least two 
weeks and 8-5 p.c. waited a month or more before the first hearing. These waiting 
periods may be explained in various ways. 


Some county courts sit only twice or even once a month. Hearings may be 
deferred because of sickness in the family, schoo] examinations, stormy weather, or 
long distances. The chief cause for delay, however, is the time it takes to investigate 
the facts properly. The probation officer, and frequently there is only one to a court, 
has to find out what occurred at the time of the delinquency; he must contact the 
parents and the school, learn something of the home situation, perhaps arrange 
medical or psychiatric examinations and explore community resources. The dis- 
idvantage of a long waiting period is outweighed by the assistance the court receives 
n deciding the form of treatment best suited to the child’s needs and the type of 
sare that will be the most economical for the community. For these intervening 
lays or weeks most children are left in their own homes while a minority are placed 
n detention homes and, in the long run, whether the effect of the waiting period is 
sood or bad is determined by the care given the youngster during that time. 


Juvenile court judges heard 93-1 p.c. and magistrates 6-8 p.c. of the juvenile 
‘ases before the courts. The balance were heard by justices of the peace. The 
roportion of those declared delinquent (97-6 p.c.) in the magistrate’s courts was 
eater than in the juvenile courts (83-2 p.c.). In the former court 2:4 p.c. of the 
fases were dismissed while in the juvenile courts only 2-5 p.c. were dismissed but 
° p.c. were adjourned sine die. 


_ Some courts consider children whose hearings are adjourned sine die as delin- 
(uent while others do not but, for the sake of uniformity in this report, the latter 
oint of view is maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In assessing the 
otal problem of juvenile delinquency, however, cases adjourned sine die have to be 
aken into account for, when the proportion of cases dealt with in this way increases, 
he proportion of those declared delinquent declines. . 


| 
| 
| 
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29.—Juveniles before the Courts, Dismissed and Delinquent, 1948-52 
Nots.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 314. 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No. p.c. No: p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Before the courts........... 7,878 |100-0 | 7,038 |100-0 | 7,304 |100-0 | 7,521 |100-0 7,211 |100-0 
IDIRMINERC CUS be ouecunmoneTs 190 | 2:4 166 | 2-4 197°) -2:7 195 | 2-6 176 | 2:5 
Adjourned sine die........ 533 | 6-8 674 | 9-6 689 | 9-4 682 | 9-1 967 | 13-4 
Delinquent tres... ter 7,155 | 90-8 | 6,198 | 88-0 | 6,418 | 87-9 | 6,644 | 88-3 6,068 | 84-1 


Be a RS SS eee eee 


The disposition of cases in 1952 differed between boys and girls. The propor- 
tion of those put on probation was 41-9 p.c. for the boys and 44-5 p.c. for the girls. 
Fines or restitution were meted out to 18-1 p.c. of the boys but to only 5-5 p.c. of 
the girls. This is because damage to property, for which restitution seems a reason- 
able adjustment, is committed relatively more often by boys than by girls. A much 
larger proportion of girls (38-3 p.c.) than boys (16-6 p.c.) were sent to training’ 
schools. Final disposition of case was postponed in 7-2 p.c. of the girls’ cases while 
19-3 p.c. of the boys were given suspended sentences. Corporal punishment was 
resorted to in only two cases. 


31.—Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1943-52 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 314. 


Probation | Protection| Fined or | Detained | Sent to | Final Dis-| Corporal 


Year eo of of Made Res- In- Training | position Punish- 
Court Parents titution | definitely | School |Suspended| ment 

No. | p.c. | No. } p.e. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. No. | p.c. | No. | p.e. 
1943 ee tae 464| 4-5/2,854] 27-7| 140) 1-4/1,962|} 19-0) 101) 1-0)1,401 13-6/3,322| 32-3 52) 0-5 
1Q44e eels tes 3 395| 4-0/2,780} 28-0} 112) 1-1/2,547| 25-7 92} 1-0/1,376) 138-9/2,551| 25-7 64) 0:6 
O45 Rie ee dayeees 352| 3-9/2,698] 30-3] 109) 1-2)2,367| 26-6 65} 0-7|1,348| 15-1]1,947| 21-9 23) 0:3 
W946 po ines Ose 233| 3-0/2,291) 29-2 67| 0-8)1,854| 23-6 53] 0-7|1,180| 15-0}2,150) 27-4 28) 0:3 
1947 oee te: 182} 2-4/2,273) 30-1 69} 0-9|2,116} 28-1 40! 0-5}1,108} 14-7/1, 733} 23-0 24) 0-3 
1948 seen 248) 3-4/2,201) 30-8 55| 0-8/1,850) 25-8 47| 0-7|1,120} 15-6]1,622| 22-7 12] 0-2 
O49 sists 196] 3-2)2,141|] 34-5 98} 1-6}1,655) 26-7 39} 0-6/1,036| 16-7}1,029) 16-6 4, 0-1 
GSO Mets. ee 354| 5-5/2,392| 37-3 94; 1-4/1,148} 17-9 26| 0-4/1,144] 17-8]1,257| 19-6 3} 0-1 
1GSLR Se tence 309] 4-6/2,313| 34-8} 154} 2-3/1,433) 21-6 45| 0-7|1,141| 17-2]1, 247) 18-7 2) 0-1 
IEP ale S oats Bh 243| 4-0/2,412] 39-8} 148) 2-4/1,015) 16-7 1] -- 11,152!) 19-0)1,095} 18-1 2) -- 


Section 4.—Police Forces 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: 
(1) the Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police whose operations 
cover a very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) Provincial Police 
Forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have organized their own Provincial 
Forces, but the other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police to perform parallel functions within their boundaries; (3) Municipal Police— 
every city of reasonable size has its own police organization which is paid for by the 
local taxpayers and which attends to police matters within the borders of vi 
municipality concerned. 
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Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police* 


| The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force maintained by the Federal 

Government. Organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police, its duties 
were confined to what was then known as the N orth West Territories. By 
1904, the work of the Force received signal recognition when the prefix “Royal”’ 
was bestowed upon it by King Edward VII. In 1905, when Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan were constituted Provinces, an arrangement was made whereby the Force 
continued to discharge its duties as formerly, each Province making a contribution 
towards defraying the cost. This arrangement was continued until 1917. 


In 1918, the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of 
enforcing Dominion legislation. for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur and 
Fort William. Soon after the end of World War I an extension of governmental 
activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion statutes throughout 
Canada must be the responsibility of a Dominion Force and, therefore, the juris- 
diction of the Royal North West Mounted Police was extended to the whole of 
Canada early in 1920. In that year, the name of the Force was changed to the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion Police with Head- 
quarters at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding public build- 
ings in that city and Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esqui- 
malt, B.C., was absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Organization.—The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the 

Jrown (the Minister of Justice). Its Commissioner has the rank and status of a 
Yeputy Minister. Officers are commissioned by the Crown and are selected from 
‘erving non-commissioned officers. The Force is divided into 17 Divisions, including 
he Marine Division with Headquarters at Halifax, N.S. There are 627 detach- 
nents distributed over the entire country. Its land force transportation consists of 
4293 motor-vehicles, most of which are fitted with two-way radio sets connecting 
vith wireless stations operated by the Force. Such stations operate in both Western 
nd Eastern Canada, including the Quebec-United States boundary area. The “‘Air” 
division of the Force operates ten aircraft of various types. The strength of the 
‘orce is approximately 4,445 officers and men, with a reserve strength of about 291. 
‘he reserve strength is located chiefly in the larger cities where men can be congre- 
ated easily and where instruction can be given in the evenings. 
The Marine Division has a strength of about 200 officers and men and operates 
6 ships of various kinds, the majority of which are located on the Atlantic and 
acific Coasts and on the Great Lakes. The RCMP schooner Si. Roch, which has 
een used as a floating detachment in the Far North and asa supply ship to isolated 
stachments, was the first ship to navigate the Northwest Passage from east to 
est and from west to east and is also the first vessel to have circumnavigated the 
‘orth American Continent. 


| : : Ses 
| The Personnel Branch of the RCMP has officers in each Division across the 
' Great care is taken in the selection of recruits. 


i 


Duties.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible for enforcing 
deral laws throughout Canada and is specially empowered to deal with infractions 
ainst smuggling by sea, land and air. It also enforces the provisions of the Excise 
and is responsible for the suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. In all, the 


| 
er 


. Revised by Commissioner L. H, Nicholson, M.B.E., Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, 
92428—21 
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Force has responsibility in over 50 Federal Government Acts, including the Indian 
Act. It also assists many departments of the Federal Government in administrative 
duties and is responsible for the protection of government buildings and property. 
It is the sole police force operating in the Northwest and Yukon Territories. Further- 
more, it undertakes secret and security services for the Federal Government. In 
addition to its federal duties, agreements have been made with the Provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland and British Columbia whereby the services of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police can be secured to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal 
Code in rural districts upon payment for such services. The agreement with Saskat- 
chewan has been in existence for 26 years and those with the Provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island for 22 years. 
The agreements were entered into with the Provinces of Newfoundland and British 
Columbia in August 1950, and the police forces of those Provinces were absorbed by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The Force has agreements also for policing 
more than 123 urban centres within the provinces mentioned. 


Other Services.—The services of RCMP experts in fingerprints, crime-index 
information, examination of firearms and questioned documents are available to all 
other police forces in Canada. A Police Gazette, issued monthly and containing 
instructional articles on police work as well as the latest information on wanted 01 
missing persons, is sent to all police forces across the country. The RCMP has twe 
Police Colleges that are open to selected personnel from other police forces in Canad 
and to a more limited number of those outside its boundaries. 


In recent years the Force has given special attention to crime prevention, ai 
well as detection, and has done much to assist young people in those provinces wher 
the Force acts as the provincial police in developing a healthy outlook towards thi 
police, law, order and responsible citizenship. 


A book entitled Law and Order in Canadian Democracy, containing twent; 
essays, has been issued by the Force and is available through the Queen’s Printer 
Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Police Forces* 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force i 
responsible for upholding law and order over the whole territory of the Provinet 
from the provincial boundary between Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islane 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Force, composed of about 800 men, is in charg 
of a Director, who acts under direct orders from and is responsible to the Attorne} 
General of the Province. 


To facilitate operations, the territory is divided into two almost equal par 
designated as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Directc 
has his office at Montreal and an Assistant Director at the city of Quebec. - Workir 
under these Directors are two Deputies and an Inspector General. In each Distri 
the Police Force is divided into three sections: the detective corps, the constabulat 
and the traffic officers; each section is in charge of a captain supported by a numb: 
of lieutenants and sergeants. | 


* Revised by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Chief Constables’ Association of Canac 
Montreal, Que. ‘ ) 
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| A province-wide frequency modulation radio-communication system has been 
_ established at Montreal. A main station, operating on the top of Mount Royal, 
directs radio-equipped cars within a radius of between 60 and 80 miles around 
Montreal, and similar stations operating from the cities of Quebec and Three Rivers 
direct the mobile units operating in their respective areas. Substations operate at 
each of the eight bridges giving access to or exit from the city of Montreal and a 
number of cars, all equipped with frequency modulation three-way radio units, 
_ patrol the surrounding country day and night. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police is maintained by 
the Ontario Government under the Attorney-General’s Department. The Force is 
responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized parts of the Province 
and in certain municipalities by contract. 


The development of the Force from its beginning in the early years of Confedera- 
_ tion to the passing of the Police Act in 1946, is outlined in the 1950 Year Book, 
pp. 332-333. 


The Force, with a strength of approximately 1,453 in 1953, consists of a General 
Headquarters at Toronto and 16 districts with Headquarters at Chatham, London, 
Dundas, Niagara Falls, Newmarket, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, 
Perth, Cornwall, Haileybury, Sudbury, Timmins, Port Arthur and Kenora. Each 
district has detachments adequate to meet law enforcement requirements. A 
Criminal Investigation Branch, under the command of a Chief Inspector, is main- 
tained at Toronto to handle crimes of a major nature. 


The installation of one of the largest police frequency-modulation radio systems 
in the world has placed at the command of the police a most efficient method of 
| combating every type of lawlessness. There are in operation 56 fixed stations, 

together with 437 two-way radio cruisers and three cabin cruisers, one on Lake 
_ Temagami, one on Lake Simcoe and one on Georgian Bay. The 250-watt station 
at each District Headquarters is open 24 hours daily and many of the cars are on 
continuous round-the-clock patrols. 


Up to December 1953, 90 municipalities had availed themselves of the provisions 


of the Police Act for the policing of their municipalities by the Ontario Provincial 
Police. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Police Statistics 


Police statistics were submitted for the year 1952 by Chiefs of Police in 243 
urban centres, 13 district communities, 13 townships and one unorganized district, 
all of 4,000 population or over. 


! Criminologists generally agree that the number of offences known to the police 
Is the closest indication of the volume and nature of crime in a country. The number 


| of offences reported as known to the police was 24-5 p.c. higher in 1952 than in the 


previous year. Of these known offences, 51-9 p.c. were cleared by arrest. 
a 


Of the total prosecutions, 5-9 p.c. were for crimes under the Criminal Code and 
federal statutes, 21-1 p.c. were for offences under provincial statutes ; and 73 p.c. 
were for municipal by-law infractions. Traffic offences accounted for 87-8 p.c. of 
| the prosecutions. 


| 
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32.—Summary Police Statistics, by Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 


and Totals for Incorporated Centres of 4,600-10,000 Population, 1952 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


ee EnaEEE EEE 


No. 
Newfoundland— 

GET OLS orotate o otere cakes caterers cetera areiler 52,873 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over. . 52,873 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.... 13,291 

Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetownee... sense eee 15, 887 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over. . 15,887 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.... 6,547 

Nova Scotia— 

Dartmouth. ceicciccs cde oalerelicinkels aisles 15,037 

GIaGe Baya. ee een tee eee eters ets 25,586 

HGCA De one MRE RD OnoT OU On T COC 85,589 

INOW WV CCLIOLOe ters cctistersitsceairsnatetetete: ous 10, 423 

SAGE G Fe ents DUGG is 6 AUD R CODE (ORO ic 31,317 

4 0) Oe Cee ae oi eanrc c Bie scons 10,756 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 178,708 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.... 69,186 

New Brunswick— 

E.dmundstonmioo vine seme eirceeiiceee 10, 753 

PREC eRICCONG: ashe smiccee sce ers tree rtierebeste 16,018 

MOiWetOIssise semin cin alyoake Gaaieeie sue Serer 27,334 

Sain bad © lntae ste eyere et pease. hel ence ers eee 50,779 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over. . 104,884 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.... 30, 613 

Quebec— 

IAT Vid aeeree nce shia ts menntetie caremrsutioines 11,078 

Cap de la Madeleine............:.+.+. 18, 667 

CGhicoutwmt Ah). Rees eee Gene 23,216 

Drummond Valle. ca. ~ oss ae oeeretenertans 14,341 

(Gran Dye lee cas te tales cote a ttetatae 21,989 

Grand’ Mére 11,089 

uli eee ie Sorc Mercer ats ete t 3 delat 43,483 

JACOUCS-CARGLCE aasrie aie cecats toy-Yeie.e wiataueres 22,450 

JOMETTO Rae e eto > be le see calnan tines 16,064 

JONGIIEL Ose fesse o osesit ai tere al oh eerste 21,618 

ACHING eee? tae eee ete eee cae ee ae wave Qiao 

Muasalle nfs e eas. Misono Sede 11, 683 

NSCS Te a rte aie sn ratte wee ote ata ecaces 13, 162 

Ronee] ate ee tis Pde. ASe el. Fe 11,108 

IM zope Ne. ON op oo ocean cto Sito 12,423 

IM OUEROA aCe a toe flare ctore tae t mele ene ers 1,021,520 

MontrealaINonthiwncress uscce sca cers 14,081 

MounteEtoy alissc ce eestor: aarscouateiae oe ale 11,352 

@Uutremon ben cae toes cere ee eases ee 30,057 

Quehbeer es «0. radeon: ae obs vanes 164,016 

RUIN OUs kote Pn ice, Sete. chery o tee cite tater Sac 11,565 

EVO UVR creer aeres wits nevetelonetetn) « Gildatehe 14, 633 

StWELvacintinemes saeptie seie is tee eiactes 20, 236 

Sean ee eer ence ne cee ceteris eras 19,305 

St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.).......... 17, 685 

Ste logunentieereeee cer. a iter eesti te 20,426 

St Michell (Montreal Is.)\. jci.. 0 s0- © 10,539 

Sha wanigaBaliste pirate antares cern acrs 26, 903 

Sherbrookowe. aes tant crsencas soca 50,543 

Sillervatne sc cis ties ania aescicrone es caine 10,376 


1 Not reported. 


Population | Police on 
1 


ssa - 
own rose- 
Force to the cutions Arrests 
Police 
No. No. No. No. 
136 2,158 7,701 1,204 
136 2,158 7,701 1,204 
18 1,860 1,552 299 
15 1,104 988 900 
15 1,104 988 ‘900 
6 514 481 408 
15 1,098 564 218 
21 1,062 880 730 
138 5,147 19,338 3,279 
7 370 523 296 
39 3, 224 2,970 2,146 
8 180 173 553 
228 11,081 24, 448 7,222 
40 4,677 3,011 2,064 
12 215 308 128 
26 1,214 639 807 
44 2,364 27007 1.272 
79 11,191 10, 169 2,563 
162 14, 984 13,473 4,770 
27 3,173 2,818 1,933 
ie 293 176 32 
24 1,328 770 770 
22 1227 1,536 1,147 
17 511 1,366 373 
20 366 180 80 
1 1 1 1 
46 10,544 9,419 1,354 
13 1,844 1300 129 
24 609 551 71 
19 Beye) 917 410 
25 419 1,266 245 
15 224 182 }. 33 
16 224 1,472 219 
14 1,008 629 115 
ill 618 588 1 
2,092 | 311,345 283,825 | 20,444 
20 3,101 2,995 
25 Adhd 3,969 
44 9,767 9,571 254 
285 25,060 40,190 3,259 
iG 861 830 5 
12 726 1,727 260 
26 1,566 1,487 255 
19 185 17 17 
17 340 331 324 
29 yall 5,404 217 
14 2,370 353 45 
39 1,570 1,528 168 
71 5,878 5,677 605 
8 59 55 13 
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32.—Summary Police Statistics, by Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 
and Totals for Incorporated Centres of 4,000-10,000 Population, 1952—continued 


Offences 


Province and Population | Police on Known Prose- Kreck Sum- 
Urban Centre 1951 to the cutions BIAS monses 
Police 
a Ea, 
No. No. No. No. No. 
_ Quebec—concluded 

LE ETRE St A ea een ee 14,961 479 396 54 54 
Mhetford Mines... 00... 1.1.20 N 00" 15,095 3,780 1,192 190 219 
Stee Rivets... oo 46,074 6,559 5,505 1, 200 4,305 
Valley field (Salaberry-de-)......... 1) 22,414 2,404 2,068 56 179 

re Mike wee Ake. Je. 77,391 8,996 5,989 1,447 Sylos 
BY Oe eet cn 13,124 3,004 2,911 215 1, 230 

SNe bat oe See ie. 25,222 12,406 8,739 688 8,040 

Totals, 10,000 Population or Over. . 1,937,607 432,872 | 405,411 34,753 | 340,847 

Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.... 319, 334 21,955 19,052 5,824 8,899 
Ontario— 

2 EY, aE Ee ee ee a a 12,514 2,052 732 377 824 
RO ek ie ee 19,519 2,541 1,903 829 1,244 
MEMEO Semel cy fo 36,727 1,183 3,271 724 450 
Sa Rie Oe ne aa 12,301 8, 869 3,001 583 439 
RIND a ra al lel Mean 21,218 2,779 2,444 529 1,949 
Meee. Leste. ey 16, 899 1, 247 1,063 339 571 
eS ee Sine Beane 13,799 1,386 667 606 
UN Se ee a eee ieaite 15,305 432 2,302 3 
SE GE aS an ene 34, 947 2,715 8,655 1, 806 694 
ee. es ee Y 19, 207 1,147 ‘ 791 271 635 
A halal ae RE elle ea a 27,386 4,325 4,187 835 3,655 
SESS al le SO aie aI aan aia 208, 321 102, 801 103, 137 6,343 52,560 
Bete | tes he ee: 33,459 16,426 15,047 1,051 14, 285 

NG cee 3 44, 867 6,159 5,680 814 4,254 
ee ha ee Met 16, 233 362 6,448 6 — 
eG Oa emanate 95, 343 15,471 12,978 2,138 10, 803 
BEE SSS ret et 11,342 1,863 142 79 1,786 
Mme Poronton Goo Sex 11,194 1,958 1,897 227 1, 671 
Beemer e FAM ec ccccc 22,874 2,608 3,437 1,069 2,378 

BOE... SAAS. oes ae 17,944 2,915 2,354 1,023 1, 253 
ye ene Reeeealaa 12,110 1,617 1,084 293 914 
EEO 2 ae Se Sk ae 41,545 4,132 3, 686 960 2,699 
eerste. ee ees es! 202,045 29,163 26, 850 3,240 22,862 
MOUNd ore 16, 423 1,518 1,151 375 — 
OS is 2 a are 12,704 1,532 1, 887 997 220 
ee porowahe’ cor ass. ee. 38, 272 5,481 4,531 861 3,661 

OR ita Rr eomals 31,161 5,415 13,305 4,373 350 
Beenttiarinea yop. 55. 37,984 14,068 3,624 1,055 2,593 
SO nee naam 18,173 1,599 1,118 290 823 

ee 34, 697 4,191 4,367 793 3,623 
Sault Ste. Marie. 20.2072 07 27720007 32,452 2,563 2, 277 1,447 2,071 
SRR ein aaa nena 18,785 1,865 2,308 249 1,468 

SS on ae ae 42,410 13,447 9,675 2,866 6, 847 

Me G70 ee SS 27,743 3,579 2,980 1,206 1,689 

See 5 en em 675, 754 527, 881 513,398 THER YE 490, 422 

REE hoe teh ee 10,085 1,647 1,570 319 1,248 
I ou ee 11,991 2,199 2,2bh 130 2,067 
soe 15,382 3,422 3,202 845 2,877 
CSR ia alan ais 120,049 15, 693 13, 244 3, 638 12,128 
es ad ht ree 15,544 2,065 4,360 480 1,620 

Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 2,106, 708 817,376 | 791,964 70,484 | 659,742 

Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population. ... 275,918 54,779 62, 628 7,673 35,005 

fanitoba— 

oA Ee ae 20,598 1,504 852 238 640 

St. a eae 26,342 2,962 2,120 248 2,735 
| innipeg SMMC te Lars tetats ane crete Ate ee oe 235,710 5,948 118, 297 5,353 113,710 
| Totals, 10,000 Population or Over. .| - 282, 650 10,414 | 121,269 5,839 | 117,085 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population. . .. 37,387 2,472 4,014 710 1,572 
; 
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39. Summary Poiice Statistics, by Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 
and Totals for Incorporated Centres of 4,000-10,000 Population, 1952—concluded 


Offences 


Province and: Population | Police on Known Prose 7" | Arrests Sum- 
Urban Centre 1951 Force to the cutions monses 
Police 
es ee 
No. No. No. No No. No. 
Saskatchewan— 
Wioose® JAW... 5 «siecaseuie se srennone >= 24,355 23 5,297 5,141 677 873 
Prince Albert.......eseeeeeeseerreree? 17,149 17 1,809 2,265 748 446 
Revilla ss eine - weeps eater ote TAG oL9 72 6, 224 au oe 1), 827 3,621 
GaskatoOn......-sssessessoseere tte 53, 268 53 1,695 11,414 1,036 Bh is) 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 166,091 165 15,025 36,577 4,288 6,091 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.... 33,611 32 4,339 2,810 676 1,137 
Alberta— 
@aleatysiies.cs-h. nce somes = ee 129,060 180 17,549 14,495 4,882 9, 260 
Eidmonton......--ssccesssccesencscess 159,631 186 20,014 10,705 5,121 5,584 
Lethbridge.........2-sccesesseesreee® 22,947 25 7,142 4,110 515 381 
Medicine Hat.........-ceeeeeereeseeee 16,364 20 1,435 3,011 311 721 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 328, 002 4i1 46,140 32,321 | 10,829 15,946 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.... 20,845 8 1,238 6,148 362 1,345 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster.......-sseeeeeerets 28, 639 Be 10,734 8, 263 943 476. 
North Vancouver......-eeeeeereeerees 15, 687 18 956 849 239 548 
Pentictone...csss:-so+++ ses seuss oy oe 10,548 1,300 1,137 216 1,264 
TRH ype nCOGeEte ADU DGS DCSO0 OCOD OOO. 11,430 12 1,956 1,693 155 1,421 
WanCOUVel,<.<ss «+200 seer ciognas eee 344, 833 637 29,704 | 100,677 | 14, 897 3,904 
Victoria... ...sccesccecscsoressceesees 51,331 86 16, 449 16,173 878 15,414 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 462, 468 499 61,099 | 128,792 17,328 23,027 — 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.... 75,700 239 26,835 22,983 7,012 12,083 
Grand Totals, Incorporated Centres 
of 10,000 Population or Over.......-- 5,624,789 8,746 |1, 412,253 1,563,574 | 157,607 1,178, 7490 
Grand Totals, Incorporated Centres 
of 4,000-10,000 Population........-.-- 882,432 1,101 | 121,842 125,497 | 26,961 63, 656 | 


Section 5.—Penal Institutions and Training Schools 


Penal institutions may be classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, 
where prisoners have long sentences and the turnover is slow; (2) reformatories, 
where the turnover is also rather slow; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is 
extremely rapid. 


If the average of the figures for inmates at the beginning and at the end of the 
year be considered the average population for the year, and the number of dischargeé 
as the turnover, the turnover in the years 1951 and 1952 was: in penitentiaries, 4 
and 49 p.c.; in reformatories, 296 and 305 p.c.; and in gaols, no less than 1,549 ant 


1,589 p.c., respectively. | 


In considering these figures it should be borne in mind that the common ga0 
population changes from day to day and is made up partly of accused person; 


awaiting trial who may be either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory, 


| 
i 
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33.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories and Gaols, 1949-52 


Type of Institution and Item 19501 1951 19522 
No. No. No. 
Penitentiaries— 
mates in custody at beginning of year 4,260 4,740 4,817 
Admitted during the year................7' 2,445 2,334 2,182 
Discharged during the WaT cst See keg wha 1,965 2,257 25312 
In custody at end of VOOR: io a ee Co fe 4,740 4,817 4, 687 
Reformatories for Men— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year 2,556 2,128 2,622 
Admitted during the VCAaVry cnn ek on cee 7,937 7,794 8,613 
Discharged during the VCE eee cca Sieh oe 7,765 7,953 8,407 
custody at end of year................777 2,728 2,569 2,828 
Reformatories for Women— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year 230 197 160 
Admitted during the VGA ate Met eee 367 379 451 
_ Discharged during the VOaR genres fsck ci. 400 416 433 
In custody at end of ACE a hie Dies As ween yas OA 197 160 178 
Common Gaols— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year 5, 625 6, 102 5,445 
Admitted during the VORB. = airs. PM one bs, 85, 062 88,555 87,917 
Discharged during the NAD rag rentirnsease nee ee 84, 697 89, 235 87,763 
In custody at end of Veansece cs. shee ee Le 5,990 5,422 5,599 
Totals— 
_ Inmates in custody at beginning of year. 12,671 13, 767 13,044 
| Admitted during the year............... 95,811 99, 062 99,163 
Discharged during the year..........._|. 94,827 99,861 98,915 
In custody at end of Veanee oy ee 13, 655 12,968 13, 292 


1JIn 1950, Newfoundland Penitentiary reported for the first time and Oakalla Prison Farm, B.C., 
reviously classed as a reformatory for men, was changed to a gaol. 2 In 1952, the Bowden Institu- 
ion, Innisfail, Alta., and Young Offenders’ Unit, South Burnaby, B.C., reported for the first time. 


| Subsection 1 -—Penitentiaries* 
I 
| 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
dministration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Hight institutions are 
acluded in the system, the two largest being at Kingston, Ont., and St. Vincent de 
‘aul, Que. Others are at Dorchester, N.B., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, 
Tan., New Westminster, B.C., Collin’s Bay, Ont., and St. John’s, N’f’ld.; the latter 
s operated under provincial authority and the figures for inmates of that institution 
orving sentences of two years or more are included for 1950-53 in Tables 34 and 35. 
. Federal Training Centre was opened at St. Vincent de Paul in April 1952 for the 
‘eatment and training of offenders under 25 years of age. A Penitentiary Staff 
ollege was also set up at Kingston for the training of penitentiary officers through 
ourses of instruction and training conferences. During the year ended Mar. 31, 
153, the average daily population of the penitentiaries was 4,708 and the total net 


ish outlay for maintenance for the year was $7,364,148 or $4.28 per inmate per day. 


| Females given penitentiary sentences in the various provinces are sent to the 
‘ison for Women at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are main- 


ined for their detention and supervision; inmates in custody on Mar. 31, 1953, 
mbered 105. 


—— 


' * Revised by the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Department of J ustice, Ottawa. 
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34.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 
ee Se ee ee ot ee ee 
No. No. No. No. 
In Custody; ADecieret et ee eee 4,260 | 4,740 | 4,817 | 4,686 
Received— 
Fiona gals... c26 Sess hve Saeewks vain cases Mee eens ens 2,017 1,981 1,847 2,136 
Byztransfer . ... 0 ie pie oc nen calc ere siete oe eases men aee amt 419 338 323 970 - 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave.......+-+++eeeeseeereeee 9 15 12 13 
Totals, Received.......sseeseecccesescrcscserees 2,445 2,334 2,182 3,119 
Discharged by— 
Expiry of sentence........0.se eee e reece een ee ne cree ee ccaes 1,142 1,391 1,554 1,463 
TT yreiSLOT fe fe eae bene oR SEI drslev 12 shapetat cher ete eroralels olevene a> 419 339 322 972 
GD (an mal be (Ch Hence ide oc UauoC Gono: Donodd OED SOODOE 331 459 373 384 
Deportation: 1 29a. cewek esr suiswie eke 7 cn erate els wins See: _— — _— 5 
Death oc bcos ck h ociavssetwe br otnte Metabetanetaswtetcte else irons we oentel= re 15 5 24 11 
WPavG OW iss ere Seca Sale ioe te okere ore wore Ao Larore ateenioneinia Sia eiciele 40 49 20 21 
Release to military authorities.............eeeee ener e eee —_ —_ 1 — 
Release on order of COUTt.........eeeeeec eee e reeset nets 5 us 13 15 
Return to provincial authorities. ..........-+eeee sere ees 4 1 — — 
Instructions from Immigration Department.........-..+-- 9 = — _ 
Sentence quashed............eceecercereecerereeeseeseees _— 6 — -- 
Totals, Discharged. ...........ceeeeeeeeeere neers 1,965 22250 2,312 2,871 
In Custody, Mar. 32............eccccec cc cece erence roereeses 4,740 4,817 4,687 4,934 


i ee a eee 


1 This figure shows one inmate fewer than at Mar. 31, 1952. Sentence of one inmate. annulled by court 
ore during year ended Mar. 31, 1952 but notification was not received by; penitentiary until the following 
seal year. 


35.—Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1950-33 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 
et ee et Se ee eee 
No No. No No 
Place of Birth— 
Manatee os oie waehe woe we cuune een as ae 4, 264 4,358 4,272 4,554 
British Isles and poSS€SSIONS..........0eeeeeeee reer eset 157 144 121 116 
Austria and Hungary.........cc.cececen cere eee eeenereners 21 22 20 14 
He 1 ne Be RNR GAs ar etiam onhn see etree ieriys Sher irs a 11 9 9 9 
PG land =o. oes alke lores ees eiayon otetolere oielabaletmeielo oitoietete mente tne a: 42 34 33 38 
[ORCC oe ene SRM Reon .g anoroconaecacrad > ap > goed 60 64 53 30) 
Other Burope. s,s .0 cbs She ene cate se cba ee ee ben wine selcs = 63 65 63 66 | 
Tited States ccs «ccoswictoic ttre S ncleds oie: ata's wate orotaraetatens cisinds 110 110 95 91 
GENET COUNLTICS 6, «fo loie sree ease 2 ncace afore eer  legevers oun lelegla #6) sine oan 12 11 21 16 
Marital Status— 
SILOM oer. ik fies So ks heed madee aes eee haan rar Renae 2,863 2,937 2,776 2,955 
i Ces ee ee PPO Pi A eee Ser vie oe er te 1,573 1,560 1,575 1,607 | 
VWHOGWEG Mic clns de nis 6 wio-t cso biausia nail weyelersuasieuege aucke © Henrys 130 135 133 132 
ID Patron cla tent ie ocr Aa cis crs Soe reiNig Gro Shs aim Be 103 108 84 132 | 
Separated. c.cce iosc5 oda s sos tees odin d as sues core ees 71 77 119 108 | 
Sex— 
iN Ie (Sie eee nae a ne ren re cae Bile ote ncdits cmpCode ¢ 4,650 Hy fale 4,562 4,829 
PicigiiclG Prk rhe Oo a ch deus Os MR Ahh pe ihe = aera 90 104 125 105 
Age— : 
Under QUsyeare 22s kak T UE. ok ae es Cees oe aamiatans 551 520 485 564 
PAI PeROM etn eels HAnaCOOr SR Se cd. ee aoe rons 2,147 2,209 2,091 2, 151 
SONG Our ee ei eree cele ecto oseiete dist eiatoreistenete eiavercherortone, serene 1,148 1,176 1,24 1,29: 
PAN VERE OY Bad Laat ne OBEN cA C MS DOOA CR So0s COMO Or Ti 575 575 543 572 
DEIR oe ek Bn OO EO OOO ICIE NC GSO Ie CLEC 210 227 212 239 
Over OO) aie ie, Pale rrc lets ee cree citiate ovelare ste letareterctoteterareranetereters 109 110 111 115 
INU SEA TCC ie aieicale cin Ds cecievcicia case scovaie oksrs enela aioe) slohecstnlans «hegesler — — — = 
TT GAIS a oo rcveihicc a nia cttahe Sistovasoraraiendle Seetebeteree hate <laleyers 4,740 4,817 4,687 4,934. 
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The Ticket-of-Leave System.—The parole system in Canada, is legalized 
under the Ticket-of-Leave Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 264) and is administered by the 
Minister of Justice. It is described in detail in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 305-308.. 


Subsection 2.—Reformatories and Other Corrective Institutions 


A census of reformatories and of training schools is taken at five-year intervals, 
the latest being June 1, 1951. At that date, there were 13 reformative and corrective 
institutions, four of which were for women. Enumeration cards were completed for 
2,551 men and 141 women on June 1, 1951. In these institutions for adults 29 p.c. 
of the inmates were under 21 years of age at the time of admission and almost 50 
p.c. were between the ages of 21 and 39 years. The proportion of single men was 
63 p.c. and three out of four of the men whose residence was known lived in urban 
centres. More than one-half of the women (53-2 p.c.) were single and the majority 
(91-0 p.c.) of those whose residence was known lived in urban centres. From five 
to eight years of elementary school education were recorded for about one-half of the 
male and female inmates. Only 6-7 p.c. of the men were unemployed at the time 
of admission. On the other hand, 20-6 p.c. of the women were unemployed and 
another 34-0 p.c. had never worked. 


The revenue for the support of the institutions for men was derived chiefly from 
provincial funds (56-0 p.c.) and from the sale by the institutions of farm and indus- 
| trial products (41-3 p.c.). In the case of the institutions for women, income was 
_ received from provincial funds (31-0 p.c.), municipalities (1-8 p.c.), sale of products 

(53-4 p.c.), donations and bequests (4-6 p.c.) and other sources (9-2 p.c.). 


Summary statistics of inmates, movement of population, terms of sentence and 
_ penal record of inmates are given in the 1954 Canada Year Book, pp. 311-313. 
Subsection 3.—Training Schools 


| Reports on movement of population are received yearly from training schools 
and figures compiled therefrom are shown in Table 36 for the years 1948 to 1952. 


36.—Movement of Population in Training Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-52 


ee 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952! 
No No No. No No 
Training Schools for Boys— 
upils in residence at beginning of year........... 1,308 1,365 1,614 1, 662 1,668 
| Admitted during the year....................... 1,391 1,189 1, 220 1,393 1,597 
__ Discharged during the year...................... 1,334 1,158 Dea Me 1,402 1,463 
m residence at end of. year.........0.c.eccssceese 1,365 1,396 1, 662 1, 653 1, 802 
Training Schools for Girls— 
| upils in residence at beginning of year........... 491 516 680 695 674 
Admitted OTE WIMY YORT coca ok. og 431 595 493 473 608 
ischarged during the year...................... 406 559 478 494 529 
| Pesidence at end of year,.......cccccccecceces, 516 552 695 674 753 
Totals— 
Pupils in residence at beginning of year....... 1,799 1,881 2,294 2,357 2,342 
' Admitted during the year..................... 9822 1,784 1,713 1,866 25205 
Discharged during the year........5.....0ce0. 1,740 1,717 1,650 1,896 1,992 


| 1 In 1952, Boscoville Training School for Boys, Riviére-des-Prairies, Que., reported for the first time. 
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The period of the financial year varied among the training schools. The last 
complete financial year before June 1, 1951, showed that the province concerned 
supplied about three-quarters of the funds for the support of such schools (77-2 p.c. 
for boys’ schools and 70:6 p.c. for girls’ schools) and the municipalities a little more 
than a tenth (12-5 p.c. for boys’ schools, 10-2 p.c. for girls’ schools). Other financial 
resources included fees paid by parents, donations, bequests, sale of farm and 
industrial products and laundry work. Nine of the schools for boys were provincially 
administered, five were administered by religious orders and one by a board of 
directors; eight of the schools for girls were administered by religious orders and 
four were under provincial authority. 


Statistics of training schools compiled from Census of 1951 returns are 
summarized in the 1954 Canada Year Book, pp. 314-316. 


Th 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 


be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—Education in the Provinces 


Education in Canada is generally the responsibility of the provinces.t Each 
province has its own system, that ot Quebec being a dual one. However, there are 
two clearly defined types: (1) the English tradition carried on in nine provinces and 
in the Protestant schools of Quebec and (2) the French tradition followed in the 


_Roman Catholic schools of Quebec. 


The English Tradition.—The system of education in each province is estab- 
lished by legislation and administered by a Department of the Provincial Govern- 
ment under a Minister of Education who is a member of the Cabinet and is responsible 


to the Legislature. 


Each of the Atlantic Provinces has a Council of Public Instruction or Board of 
Education, an advisory group composed of the Premier, Minister of Education, 


Deputy Minister or Superintendent and certain other appointees. 


The Council in 


Newfoundland is made up of the Minister, the Deputy Minister and the Superin- 
_tendent of Education of each of the four leading religious denominations. 


Each Department of Education is concerned with the general administration of 


the public schools, the conduct of examinations, the certification of teachers, the 
registration of private schools and trade schools, public and travelling libraries,, 


_vorrespondence courses and also the direct management and control of teacher- 
_ training schools, vocational institutes and schools for the blind and the deaf. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Part has been prepared in the Education Division, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 


t The education of Indian children on reserves is under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 


See p. 158 and p. 335. 
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Direct control and operation of the public schools is in the hands of local boards 
of school trustees, usually elected for terms of two or three years. They employ 
the teachers and administer the revenues received from provincial grants, local 
taxation and other minor sources. Any fees charged are for secondary education 
and are merely nominal, except in Newfoundland where they take the place of 
taxation. 


Larger units of administration exist in all provinces except in Newfoundland 
and for the Roman Catholic schools of Quebec, though in most provinces the local 
boards within the units remain with limited powers. In some provinces an official 
trustee (or trustees), often the school inspector, may be appointed to act in school 
sections where a board cannot be obtained. Table 1 gives figures of local adminis- 
trative units. 


1.—Active School Boards and Official Trustees, by Province, 1952 


U Bot ede Total Official 
: nit oards pendent ota cia 
Province Boards within Local Boards Trustees 
Units Boards 
i No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland: sss oe wei ae crete erat —_ —_— 293 293 — 
Prince-Hdward Island scons. suseseeeees 2 — 476 478 — 
INGVa SCOtIg a caice ce Seek Seas Come ree 24 1,740 48 1,812 3 
New Bruns wich ease cieciioe cee 36 1,020 75 1,131 — 
Quebec— 
Roman Catholics, ..aqmasa wats ees _— _ 1,649 1,649 — 
Protestant’s.. dislcaes ccc. ok eee oe ae Ota oe 10 96 191 297 — 
Ontario discs iene Se cols eee rere 693 _— 3,966 4,659 1 
Manitobarnc cue c<. cpa te cee erie 1 46 1,459 1,506 30 
Saskatchewan. ssc erne o temotine seas 53 4,340 858 6, 251 61 
Allbertates:: cee cnn me oacors Dern 56 3, 809 106 3,971 12 
Britisht@olumbianemcsso tee ee THE — 11 88 10 
Totals Mc Ae. & 952 11,051 9,132 21,135 116 


1 Included with independent local boards. 


Elementary and secondary education extends over 12 or 13 years or grades, 
depending on the province. The elementary grades terminate with Grade VIII 
and the secondary grades begin with Grade IX though there is a practical as well as 
a theoretical separation into three divisions—Primary (Grades I to VI), Intermediate 
(Grades VII to X), and Senior (Grades XI to XII or XIII). The elementary 
schools are known as public schools, the secondary schools as high schools. However, 
many public schools teach some secondary grades and in Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland all grades are taught in the public schools. 


In the cities and in some smaller centres there are kindergarten classes for five- 
year-olds and a few for four-year-olds as part of elementary education. Most 
children begin Grade I at age six or early seven and many complete the eight grades 
‘in seven years. Attendance is compulsory from age seven or eight to age 14 with © 
attendance to age 16 required of urban pupils in some provinces. Emphasis is on 
the fundamental subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic, health and social studies— _ 
with varying additions of science, arts and crafts, music, home economics and shop- 
work. Many pupils, particularly in rural areas, leave school at the end of elementary _ 
schooling and enter employment in agriculture or unskilled occupations. | 
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Secondary education may extend over a period of four or five years. Courses 
and subjects of study are diversified. A student may choose the academic course 
leading to university entrance or select courses or subjects preparing for employment 
in agriculture, commerce or industry. A student may pass from secondary school 
into commerce or industry at any time during this period provided he or she is 
beyond the age of compulsory school attendance, 


Further education is available to the high-school graduate through teacher- 
training courses of one or two years for elementary school teachers; specialized 
technical training extending up to two years in a technical institute—there is at 
least one such institute in almost every province; nurse-training school where 
training extends over three years; or university. University courses are available 
in arts, commerce, science, education, philosophy, medicine, theology, ete. Gradua- 
tion with a first degree (B.A., B.Se., etc.) requires three to four years, medicine 


Tequires six years and theology seven years. Post-graduate courses require another 
two or more years. 


The French Tradition.—The Quebec Department of Public Instruction is 
Tepresented in the Cabinet by the Provincia] Secretary. Although the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is the head of the Department, a Roman Catholic 
Committee and a Protestant Committee, in charge of the education of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, respectively, constitute the Council of Education which 
formulates policy and superintends the administration of all educational matters. 
The Council, however, has no authority over many special and technical schools 
that come directly under various government departments. The Protestant schools 


follow the English tradition already described; the Roman Catholic schools follow 
the French tradition. 
| From the very beginning boys are separated from girls. Both sexes follow 


through the Primary Grades, I to VIL. The girls may then take the Complementary 
Grades, VIII and IX, and thence enter a regional household science school, begin a 
four-year course in teacher-training school or enter a superior school where a two- 


year course leads to a school of fine arts, a commercial course or a nurse-training 
sourse. 


| At the end of the sixth year a boy may enter a classical college for an eight-year 
-ourse ending with a baccalaureate degree, which is prerequisite for entrance to a 
wrofessional course in university, or he may continue on to the end of the primary 
course and then spend two years in the complementary course. From this point he 
aay enter a technical school or any one of four sections of the two-year superior 
ourse—commercial, scientific, agriculture, technical or pre-teacher-training school. 
3 he latter leads to entrance to a teacher-training school, the others lead to specialized 
chools and advanced courses in technical schools or, after another year of prepara- 


a work, to the higher schools of applied science, commerce and agriculture affiliated 


‘ith the universities. 
| 


_ The boy who neither enters the classical college nor goes on to the comple- 
lentary course may go directly from the primary course to a trade school or one of 
le regional agriculture schools. These schools offer two-year terminal courses. 


| 
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ae areas 


Section 2.—Education in the Territories* 


Northwest Territories.—Education in the Northwest Territories is carried on 
under authority of the Northwest Territories Act, the School Ordinance and the 
Regulations thereunder, and the Indian Act and the Regulations thereunder. Day 
schools for non-Indian children are operated by the Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources at 
Fort Smith, Hay River, Fort Resolution and Fort Simpson where the inhabitants are 
predominantly of white and of mixed blood. Day schools for the education of Eskimos 
are also operated by that Branch at Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Chester- 
field Inlet, Cape Dorset and Coral Harbour in the Northwest Territories, and at 
Fort Chimo and Port Harrison in the Province of Quebec. 


The Roman Catholic Church operates residential schools at Aklavik, Fort 
Providence and Fort Resolution, and mission day schools at Fort Simpson and Fort 
Smith; the Church of England operates a residential school at Aklavik. The mission 
authorities of these churches and other mission organizations also conduct schools 
for Eskimos at a number of points in the eastern, central and western Arctic and in- 
northern Quebec. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited at Port Radium and the 
Discovery Yellowknife Mine in the Mackenzie District also operate day schools. 


The only organized school districts are the Yellowknife Public School District 
No. 1 and the Yellowknife Roman Catholic Separate School District No. 2. The 
Public School District, established in 1939, operates a modern eleven-classroom 
elementary and high school which was opened in 1947. The Separate School District 
was established in 1951 and operates a four-classroom school. 


A Superintendent of Schools, with headquarters at Fort Smith, periodically 
inspects the schools of the Mackenzie District. These schools follow the program 
of studies for elementary and secondary schools authorized by the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education. In remote areas, elementary and high school students have 
access to correspondence-course studies issued by the educational authorities of 
Alberta and the cost is borne by the Territorial Administration. An inspection of 
all school facilities for Eskimo children in the Canadian Arctic is made annually by 
an Education Officer from Ottawa. 


A modified elementary school curriculum is followed by some of the federal 
schools for Eskimos by way of meeting the unique needs in the Arctic regions, and 
a suitable curriculum for teaching Eskimo children in mission schools is being con- 
sidered. Because of their nomadic way of life, Eskimos seldom remain long at the 
settlements and the periods available to the missions for teaching the children areé 
comparatively short. The Eskimos of the Eastern Arctic have long had a system 
of syllabic writing (expressed as geometric phonetic characters) which most of them 
can read and write proficiently. Syllabic writing has been used successfully to pro 
vide educational material in the Eskimo language on health matters, hygiene ant 
native economics for the benefit of both children and adults. It is hoped that th 
establishment of schools in Eskimo territory will be influential in teaching thi 


Eskimos to understand, speak and read simple English. | 


* Prepared in the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. } 
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A program designed to improve education and welfare facilities generally has 
_ been initiated in the Northwest Territories. The program now includes regular 
distribution of educational films, special radio broadcasts to classrooms, the provi- 
sion of additional equipment and supplies, and increased attention to methods of 
instruction. Schools are usually staffed by a particular classification of welfare 
teachers who carry on welfare work in the communities in addition to regular teach- 
ing duties. 

Yukon Territory.—Public schools in the Yukon Territory are operated by the 
Territorial Government at Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, Carcross, Teslin, Watson 
Lake, Haines Junction, Kluane Lake, Brook’s Brook, Swift River and Elsa. The 
Whitehorse school has three kindergarten departments. Roman Catholic Mission 
| authorities maintain a school at Whitehorse and one at Dawson. 

The schools in the Territory follow the program of studies of the British Colum- 
bia Department of Education. The public schools at Dawson and Whitehorse have 
high school departments providing education leading to university entrance. The 
) university entrance (junior matriculation) examinations are held in June at Dawson 
-and Whitehorse by authority of the Department of Education of the Province of 
: British Columbia. Examination papers are forwarded from Victoria and are returned 
there for grading. In outlying districts, correspondence courses are provided at a 
) nominal fee by arrangement with the British Columbia Department of Education. 
| Educational matters in the Yukon Territory are in charge of a Superintendent 
of Schools, resident at Whitehorse, who is responsible to the Commissioner (see 
'p. 86). Inspections of all schools are made periodically by the Superintendent. 
| The education of Indian children is carried on in day schools operated by the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and in 
residential schools operated by religious denominations. Full-time day schools are 


| 
Maintained at Whitehorse, Carmacks, Mayo, Moosehide and Old Crow. Seasonal 
Schools are conducted by the denominational workers at Ross River and elsewhere 


| 


as opportunity arises. At Carcross there is a residential school operated under the 
auspices of the Church of England in Canada; a new building has been erected and 
was opened in September 1954. The Baptist church conducts a hostel at Whitehorse 


where Indian pupils are maintained at the expense of the Federal Government. 


These pupils attend the Whitehorse Indian School. Indian pupils of Roman Catholic 
affiliation attend the Indian residential school operated under Roman Catholic 
auspices at Lower Post, B.C., which is located close to the southern boundary of 
Yukon Territory. Residential schools in Yukon Territory receive a per capita grant 
‘or Indian children registered therein. 

Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Educational institutions in Canada are classified into four types: provincially 
sontrolled schools, privately controlled schools, universities and colleges, and 
ederal schools in the Territories and for Indians. The first three types are dealt 
vith in this Section, while information on Indian schools, with the exception of 
‘mrolment figures shown in Table 2, is included with the general material on the 
ndians of Canada given in the Population Chapter, p. 158. 


: 
| 
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9.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, classified by Type of School and by 
Province, School Year 1951-52 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


New- Nova 
Type of School Scotia 


foundland Quebec | Ontario 


No. No. No. No. No No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools... 83, 698 19,128 138, 033 106, 503 677,034 814,096 
Evening schools........-----+-++eesees 1,920 —_— 4,524 2, 287 oeoue 73,224 
Correspondence schools.......-+++++++ 6 126 1,481 465 2,050 1,479 
Special schools!.........-+. esses cree — =~ 334 — 797 549 
Teacher-training schools— 
TT enacts ee neko oc gre oro roscr of 101 57 267 163 6,117 1, 628 
Accelerated courses?......--.-++++:- 432 -— 42 — — 532 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools........-..++++6: — 1,004 4,690 1,852 55,1113 18,573 
Business training schools— 
Day classeS......eeeeeeeee ees eeeees _— 86 537 569 5, 9003 6, 210 
Eivening classes.........--+----2=+:- _ 70 324 299 3, 400% 5,590 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory COULSES.....-. 56s see eee ees — 417 511 1,907 19,182 4,249 
Courses of university standard........ 825 263 4,264 2,281 27,196 32, 846 
Other courses at university........... — 124 352 591 17,0380 10, 953 
Indian schools and schools in the Terri- 
tOTICS, eee eae Gee a elas te — 48 587 378 2,393 5, 963 
Totalsiae hss ROSAS Oe 86, 982 21,323 | 155,946 | 117,295 | 888,527 975,892 
Population (June 1, 1952 estimate)....... 374,000 | 103,000 | 653,000 | 526,000 4,174,000 | 4,766,000 
7 .. Yukon 
. Saskat- British 
Manitoba} Ghewan Alberta Golanibia ras Canada 
No. No. No. No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— J 
Ordinary and technical day schools... 132,808 | 168,300 | 179,691 183,112 a 2,502,408 
Evening schools... ....-..c.scesesoeees 11,213 2,706 943 18,082 — 187,216 
Correspondence schools.......+++++++: 1,1003 3, 706 8,393 5,718 — 24,524 
Special schools?...........eseeeeeeeees 18 174 — 154 — 2,026 
Teacher-training schools— 
Iii Fiaa(er) Fee Ae IES Some oan ooo. 429 566 302 512 -— 10, 142 
Accelerated courses”. .......+-+-0++: 315 _~ _ — -- 1,320 
Privately Controlled Schools— : 
Ordinary day schools..........+-+00+: 6,564 2,842 3,447 6,531 — 100, 614 
Business training schools— 
Dene GEREES as Son ahd addon dansanoane 1,299 731 1,661 1,908 — 18,901 
Hivening classes. 2.0.0. .....2-se---s- 2,296 809 1,550 1,829 == 16, 167 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory COUTSES.........6..2eeeeee 891 955 844 — —_ 28, 956 
Courses of university standard........ 5,704 6,041 5, 157 7,482 — 92,059 
Other courses at university........... 3,914 160 1, 288 819 — 35, 2a! 
Indian schools and schools in the Terri- 
RONETEST. Gey hE ORO Be Cae ae 3,437 3,493 3,195 5,316 8,235 28,045 
Totals wcioca ceeds. Heer eeee 169,9882| 190,483 | 206,471 | 231,463 3,235 || 3,047,605) 
843,000 | 970,000 | 1,198,000 25,000 || 14,430,000 


1 Schools for the blind and deaf; these are boarding schools and many of the pupils are from provinces: 


other than the one in which the school is situated. 2 Courses for elementary teachers only; those 
for secondary teachers are included in university enrolment. 3 Hstimated. 


The provincially controlled schools are the most important group and account 
for about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 2. These systems of publi¢e 
elementary and secondary education are financed mainly by local school authorities, 
assisted by provincial grants. There are private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools. 

] 
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ee 
that are not conducted by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and are 
not financed out of public money) but their enrolment is not large in comparison 
_with that of the public schools. At the level of higher education, there is a provincial 
university in each of six provinces and one or more colleges supported out of pro- 
_vincial funds in the other provinces. In addition, there are 16 private universities 
| most of which receive provincial aid and 163 colleges giving degree credit courses. 
Universities and colleges also receive grants from the Federal Government. The 
number of agricultural colleges and schools, by province, with type and length of 
course offered, is given in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 388-391. 


| Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—At the elementary school level, enrolments 
have been increasing since the school year 1944-45. Birth registrations and immi- 
gration figures for the past few years indicate that by 1959-60 the enrolment in the 
elementary grades will be at least 2,900,000 and in the secondary grades at least 


532,000, a total of 3,432,000 compared with 2,502,000 in 1951-52. 


: Factors operating to increase enrolment include: the introduction of family 
allowances in 1945 which, while showing its effects on schools most clearly in im- 
proved attendance, is also keeping in school to the legal age limit many pupils who 
might otherwise leave from a few months to two years before they are lawfully 
entitled to leave; increased emphasis on the holding power of schools; a changed 
social attitude toward secondary education; increased transportation facilities at 
‘public expense; the building of dormitories in some provinces; the larger unit of 
administration and the establishment of junior high schools and of composite schools 

! to serve rural areas particularly. 

| Enrolment in provincially controlled schools for the latest school year available 


is given in Table 2 and average daily attendance is shown in Table a 


* Academic and vocational day schools only. 


3.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Province, 
School Years Ended 1943-52 


years will be found in previous editions of the Year Book, 


| Nore.—Comparable figures for earlier 
iegioning with the 1932 edition. 


— 


Year 


N’f’ld.} P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B Que Ont. Man Sask. | Alta B.C Total 
| is 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
1943. , 12, 759| 86,630 | 69,814/515,140 |553,954 | 100, 169/138, 019 127,214; 93,473|| 1,697,172 
1944... 12,621) 89,490 | 69,523/518,896 559,796 | 99,471 136,752 | 128,051) 102,999] 1,717,599 
1945. . 12,984) 93,831 | 70,746/523,741 571,625 | 100,971/135,336 130,095} 107,599] 1,746, 928 
1946. 14,321] 99,367 | 74,529|529,613 590,801 | 104, 666/138, 267 133,162} 114,590] 1,799,316 
1947, 14, 850} 102,099 | 78, 129/533,765 597,400 | 103,739]135,038 131,011) 121,334) 1,817,365 
1948... +» | 14,774/103,858 | 81,057) 545,8411,"/613,586"| 103, 744|135,578" 133,410} 129,859) 1,861,7071,° 
1949....| 59,520] 14, 727|/107,914 82, 168] 566,5441,"/638, 733"| 105, 240/135,872 | 136,690] 138,941 1,986,349!,r 
1950....] 66,727] 15, 043/111,818" 87, 158} 587,6191,*/660, 2497] 106,008/136,991 | 146,388] 147,584 2,065,585}, © 
1951....] 67,638] 15,310/114,2857 84, 923} 605,9551,"/674,901"| 112, 749]137,606 | 150,013] 154,077 2,117,457 + 
ie -.| 71,064} 15,343/117,349 | 87,720] 636,966! |710, 227 117,774)139,744 | 163,454) 163,364]) 2,223 0051 
et 


| 1 Estimated. 


| 
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Grade Distribution.—A record of the grade distribution of pupils in the 
provincially controlled schools of all provinces is presented in Table 4. 


4.— Grade Distribution of Pupils Enrolled in Provincially Controlled Schools, 
by Province, School Year 1951-52 


Grade INGUNCE | TRIE 1 INCSY N.B. Que. Ont.! | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B:C. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Kindergarten.... _ _ — — 5,199} 54,061 — PRB ye | — 1,499 
Greed, sdesucde 18,004 2,526} 28,346} 14,619) 107,690) 91,043} 21,618) 20,010) 22,416} 21,195 
os 1 Been rea gaa a 10,218 2,160} 13,972) 13,062} 95,607) 87,427) 15,226} 18,594) 20,096) 20,447 
“ BUM bee ou, oer 10,099 2,223) 15,166] 13,170} 99,142} 84,403] 15,016} 18,472) 20,180) 20,514 
a TN Been sey 9,238 1,936] 14,684] 12,265] 95,570} 80,508) 14,166) 17,328} 18,678] 19,088 
Be Vite ae 8,057 1,952) 13,809] 11,795} 80,832) 74,447) 138,454) 17,009} 17,601) 17,742 
fe Velen 7,279 1,894) 12,583} 10,282} 71,089} 69,857) 12,267) 16,522) 16,684) 16,541 
ce Walle noes 6,219 1,883} 11,730 9,224) 52,674] 64,426) 11,528) 15,199] 15,567! 15,453 
is AW bce he, 4,601 1,654 9,511 7,472) 29,124) 58,996 9,840} 138,491] 18,958) 14,217 
NM 1D Goat Tes 4,227 1,106 7,630 5,008) 19,838) 52,118 7,976|  10,963)° 12,288) 212,522 
ss ts einer 3,030 1,148 5,508 3,592| 10,015) 38,866 5,736 7,898 9,009] 10,238 
ss XC eek: 2,160 5222 3,790 2,357 5,896) 24,208 4,471 5,968 7,056 1,318 
a Dd Hl eles A 62 722 1,304 1,154 1, S0olbe Lia deo 1,510 4,169 6,158 5,572 
Seamed CXL Teen — _ — 17} — 9,719} — — — 711 
SOSA se ad Sehon 504 ‘OZ — 674 nODo 6, 292 — 356 — —_ 
Unclassified..... _ — _- 1,812} — — — — — — 
Totals....... 83,698} 19,128} 138,033) 106,503) 677,034) 814,096) 132,808) 168,300) 179,691) 183,112 


1 Province reports lump sums only for Grades I to III and IV to VI; numbers for these individual 
grades are estimated. 2 Includes 350 Grade XI students and 58 Grade XII students enrolled in 
Prince of Wales College. 


Teaching Staffs.—In 1952, the teaching staffs of provincially controlled 
elementary and secondary schools comprised 25,216 men and 68,731 women, a total. 
of 93,947. Omitting Quebec for which comparable data are not available, 38 p.c. 
of the teachers were in cities, 31 p.c. were in towns and villages, 20 p.c. were in 
one-room rural schools, and the remaining 11 p.c. in schools of two or more rooms 
outside of urban centres. Again omitting Quebec where 36 p.c. of the teachers were 
members of religious orders, approximately 25 p.c. of the women teachers were 
married. Of the total number of teachers in the other nine provinces, at least 
10 p.c. were only partially trained or were untrained; also, at least 15 p.c. of the 
total staff leave the profession each year. 


5.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools, classified according to Salary, 
by Province, School Year 1952-53 


Note.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Salary NePilds |e bale | iNeS N.B Ont Man Sask Alta. B.C. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Belowzel O2psaekece codes 615 63 437 537 487 % 5 5 — 
$1020 24a rs ae Oe 1,170 473 1,180 683 ag 416 621 119 2 
IPOD toate (are ee ee 509 105 1,292 1,390 3,705 1,720 2,647 678 130. 
$2020 32 O24 ees ace 192 74 801 585 6, 666 1,100 1,790 1,268 1, 1) 
$2,020" 0 OA aay. soeeee 159 19 475 363 4,745 640 1,129 1,836 1, 214). 
SON 2ol— to Ona ree cee 70 2 254 219 3,188 419 490 898 1,104 i 
GSP 2 OTe ODE ete cleo lee. e 16 4 123 107 2,999 ol 298 694 1,349 
$4°020' 0.024. ances 5 1 75 102 4,045 206 223 585 1, 298 
EGP DOW Saw e at dese — 5 15 | 1,706 39 28 106 699 | 
OO O20 Odden ett ced ace _ -~ — 2 436 17 3 13 132 | 
$7, 025'and over......:.c.. — — — — 27 — = = bya 
Unspecified? o..... 4 — — 928 = — 562 — 936 —- | 
Se ee et ee ee 
Wotalsh.e ys. se 2,736 741 | 5,570 | 4,003 | 29,116 | 5,358 | 7,234 | 7,188 7,067 
Median salaries........ $ 1,199 1,365 1,793 1,740 Py | PENS 2,182 2,781 3,510 
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| Financial Support.—The income required to support the public elementary 
| and secondary schools is derived almost wholly from local taxation and provincial 
grants. Fees for elementary schooling may be charged in Quebec. In some of the 
other provinces fees are charged for secondary grades but, except where in lieu of 
taxation, they are quite nominal. 


In general, school boards submit their budgets to the local municipal councils 
which levy for and collect the required amounts. School boards in Quebec and some 
boards in other provinces, moreover, have the power to levy and collect taxes for 
school purposes. Assessment, on which taxes for school purposes are levied, is the 
valuation of land and buildings (or improvements in some cases) and usually some 
| other factor such as personal property or business income. 


| Each province has its own method of apportioning grants to local school boards. 
These grants are of two types. (1) The basic grant may be calculated on a basic 
‘Iimimum cost, an amount per classroom, salary and qualifications of teacher, 
average attendance, etc. All provinces adopt some means of increasing equality of 
opportunity by favouring poorer areas over richer ones. (2) Special grants are paid 
for such features as transportation, music, arts and crafts, special classes, equipment, 
building costs, night classes, etc. Special grants are largest in Quebec where there 
is marked emphasis on training for home industries, arts and crafts. 


| Newfoundland schools are financed largely from provincial funds. Tuition fees 
may be charged for Grades I to VIII only, except in the ‘colleges’ (St. John’s) where 
fees may be charged for Grades I to XI. Fees may be charged also to provide for 
fuel and cleaning or these may be provided in kind. There is no local taxation for 
‘school purposes. Provincial grants are mainly for teachers’ salaries, school plant 
‘maintenance and repairs, and the erection of buildings. 


| 
| 
| 


| Table 6 presents a comparative statement of the finances of school boards 


Operating provincially controlled schools so far as this can be done through existing 
records. 


'6.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
IL by Province, for Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1949-51 


Nore.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds 
or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. 


| jpg from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
| edition. 
ii 


SS ——————— eee 


Provincial Total 
t “ Govern- Local Other Current Debenture 
Province and Year ment Taxation Sources Revenue ape d- 
Grants Recorded : 
$ $ $ $ $ 
'Newfoundland— 
} 51 sno ch A ae NPR a ees em anode 3, 200,332' — 694, 6682,"/ 3,895,0002,r 
} NNR AEs. SD es aloe doe oe les 3,430, 267° a 691,733 2,7] 4,122,0002,r 
EL Ee Sere a ae ae en 3,001 nono —_ 652,7252 | 4,210,0002 
Prince Edward Island— : 
} ete ee et oa oe CF on 524, 7838 438,164 82,374 995,321 
ER ae 28>, nifevepestes's he holes. ees 570, 9088 488,714 62,020 1,121,642 
7 ae se RR iets ike a ana 626, 0673 538,504 127,200 1,291, 826 
‘Nova Scotia— 
ie 8 EI ee ee ee ee 4,908, 2413,7] 5,401, 9663, ea 10,310, 2077 
a, ARR ge ein or i ai lid 5, 658, 799 3,7] 5,974, 0353,r %: 11,632, 8347 
SE a as. os hoor ures: 5,598,5443 | 6,226,0503 hie 11,824,594 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 340. 
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6.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 


by Province, for Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1949-51—concluded 


Provincial Total 
Drees ay Govern- Local Other Current ae 
TO Ce Se ae ment Taxation Sources Revenue nasa 
Grants Recorded 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
GAG Me MONE boa ae coe eater, Ce ee d9 | oe kt 4,198, 1733,"| 5,487, 7463,r 9,685,919r 
OOO. Was SI ee ee ene LEO 4,858,332 3,7] 6,660, 1993,r 11,518, 5317 
LOD ae hci eae Bevtere ee Rie ee Oe 4,774,4073 |7,024,4163 11,798, 823 
Quebec— 
O44 Ae ait alone 0 = ee RE 6,768,395 23,554,568 | 2,015,294 |32,338,257 | 72,618,071 
INOS Labetas bet eared Serine od eee 15,910,137 {50,579,638 | 2,479,097 [68,968,872 | 54,138,073 
Ontario— 
NL) ec Cae Sane RES Ie Maes ae RRL, AE es 37,558,062 |61,646,2594 | 3,516,346 |102,720,667 | 83,877,272 
LOS OER ec oe ee ne ee 42,661,144 |73,195,5774 | 2,906,755 |118,763,476 |108,830,392 
LOST RA Retains Bain Becher k B pe ain Soe 7 47,355,143 |91,569,5934 | 3,776,308 {142,701,044 |144,648, 251 
Manitoba— 
OE NESS Dire PPO Os, ROSEN ER URI eet 4,206,665 |11,442,421 588,611 |16, 237,697 6,440, 174 
ODOM rr oath ete elec ree Nee ee 4,086,810 |12,875,011 843,165 |17,304,986 | 10,265,632 
OD wih cyakoke lied aire f Sot Cavine toa debe eh 4,347,548 113,967,343 333,655 |18,648,541 12,520,784 ' 
Saskatchewan— 
QAO ie een mente ehatetia cae rete atel ae 5,825,433 115,751,617 340,594 |21,917,644 4,382,943 
1950 SAME Se at Se EE 6,919,369 {16,372,024 367,659 |23, 659,052 5, 212,399 
DRUGS ie ersten Cte OSES ee DOROIBEPE ciaee rik he Be 7,466,027 |17,750,804 404,685 |25,621,516 5, 815, 690 
Alberta— 
QAO ees Brain Since ctatiiae Obs etre trates ents 6,445,559 117,781,887 421,073 124,648,519 15, 804, 214 
LOS O MASA S Deke See he eee ae, 7,794,234 |19,619,264 481,376 |27,894,874 20,200,574: 
AIS) ORS steeea Sa AerS Rae eer aNeeee o e 9,717,500 |21,879,905 775,068 132,372,473 | 26,971,892 
eee Columbia— 
LAE tion Cer eee roe act iae mea re eee 13,450,668 {14,451,889 | 1,631,785r |29,534,342r v6 
1080 Ree let Es ot ht SR he 14,794,397 |16,683,852 874,219 132,352,468 es 
LOO lere tress vere otcar ita ae eae Pence 18,198,218 |22,295,568 | 1,392,793 |41,886,579 
1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 2 Estimated. 3 Includes contributions 


to teachers’ salaries and, in New Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education Board. 
4 Includes amounts raised by counties and township grants for salaries of rural public school teachers. 


Subsection 2.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Private schools include all those not operated by publicly elected or appointed 
boards. Except in Quebec, they receive no support from public funds. Instruction 
is similar to that given in public schools except that more opportunities may be. 
given for music, art, etc., and in schools under religious control there is greater 
emphasis on religious instruction. In most provinces there is some form of inspection } 
or regulation by the provincial Department of Education. | 

Of the 835 private schools reporting in 1951, 511 were in Quebec, 121 in Ontario, | 
126 in the Prairie Provinces, 39 in British Columbia and 38 in the Maritimes. There | 
were 5,194 full-time teachers of whom 1,278 were men. Outside of Quebec, the | 
salaries for lay teachers ranged from $1,000 to $5,000 with a median of $1,874 fag 
women, and from $1,200 to $8,000 with a median of $2,700 for men. 


In these schools about 65 p.c. of the pupils, including 40,000 girls and 26, 000 | 
boys, were in the elementary grades. At the secondary level there were 21,000 girls 
and 14,000 boys. 
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The private schools are financed largely from fees, legacies, gifts, or by religious 
organizations. Annual fees range from very little to upwards of $1,000; in 1952 they 
averaged $100 for day students and $500 for boarders and expenditures amounted 


| ,313,000 was paid out in teachers’ salaries. 


to over $17,333,000. Of that amount, $5 
¢7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Province, 
School Years Ended 1943-52 


| Nors.—Figures from 1921 will be found in the corresponding table 
| with the 1937 edition. There is one small private school in Newfoundla 


| 


of previous Year Books beginning 


nd. 

| Year PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.c. | Total 
| SSS ie sree ees) eee ceameee loc see a tee ee, Reena Dees 
| loves jy Now cle Nox | Noi. | No..| No. No. 4. No. No 
| 2s V8 | 3,641 | 3,552 | 61,566 | 14,722] 4,495 | 2,308 | 3,729 1 5,313 Iron odd 
| eo 803 | 3,452 | 3,631 / 60,803 | 14,967 | 4/659 | 2/545 | 3'767 | 5°757 I100’s04 
| SS RRan fad | 3,913 | 2,843 | 61,828 | 15,911 | 4/503 | 3/544 | 2/032 | 5'704 Iho1' to 
|  SSeanee S0f | 3-362) 2,903 | .. | 16,336} 4/643 | 3/682 | 2/352 | 5'576 | 40°158 
| ea 803 | 3,109) 2,841) .. | 15,604| 4,125 | 3,721 | 2'507 | 5°195 | 37’9ce 
| ais S77 | 3.414) 2,341 /59,020 | 16,586 | 4/653 | 2'710 | 2/519 | 5'983 | 98'108 
ee... | S51 | 3,894 | 2,504 | 60,000%,+| 18,251 | 5,348 | 27625 | 3630 | 67334 lhos'ssr2s 
| epepeannen O71) 4,217 | 2,306 |56,24uF | 18,823 | 5,271 | 27630 | 3'539 | 6°25 |100' 983: 
| es $60 | 4,709 | 2,129 155,667" | 20,141 | 6,226 | 3/138 | 3/597 | 6'170 |109’ ora: 
| ae eaoen 1,004 | 4,690 | 1,852 | 55,111? | 18,573 | 6,564 | 2/842 | 3'447 | 67531 loo’ e142 
| 1 Exclusive of Quebec. * Estimated. 


| Business Colleges.—Of the 135 business schools reporting in 1952 in eight 
orovinces (exclusive of Quebec and Newfoundland), 15 were in the Maritimes, 75 in 
Jntario, 26 in the Prairie Provinces and 19 in British Columbia. There were 121 


men and 270 women employed as full-time teachers and 29 men and 78 women as 
vart-time teachers. 


The girl students far out-number the boys and the enrolment in evening classes 
most equals that in the full-time day classes. The 1952 enrolment was: full-time 
lay classes, 1,429 boys and 9,044 girls: part-time day classes, 422 boys and 2,106 
‘irls; evening classes, 2,298 boys and 9,579 girls; correspondence courses, 168 boys 
nd 722 girls. The total for the year was about 2,000 higher than for 1951. More 
han half (53 p.c.) of the students were 17 to 19 years of age. 


Monthly fees ranged from $8 to $35 for day classes and from $6 to $20 for 


vening classes. Total operating expenditures for 1952 amounted to over $2,500,000 
f which $1,085,000 was for teachers’ salaries. 


i 


8.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools 


| by Province, School Years Ended 1943-52 


| Nore.—Figures include day and evening classes. Those from 1921 will 
ble of previous Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. There a 


(Business Colleges), 


be found in the corresponding 


re no schools of this type in 
ewfoundland. 

| 1 

| = Year PET! N.S; N.B. Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

| 207 1,033 347 | 5,987 | 11,069 2,890 1, 844 8,595 3, 806 380,778 
| eae 197 881 348 | 6,256 | 11,724 2,988 1, 869 2,780 8,415 30, 458 
oe 104 684 $16-| 6,957 | 11,141 3,052 1,200 2,726 2,906 30,066 
ae 181 1,080 805 Bs 14,901 | 4,099 1,568 3,482 4,021 30, 137! 
.... 212 1,106 1,119 ae 15,024 | 3,721 1,904 8,855 4,009 30,9501 
48 a 227 1,011 958 oe 13,917 | 3,493 1,533 Salol 8, 674 28,5441 
| ne 214 1,070 916 |13,8002, "| 12,938 3,449 1,554 2,969 3,932 40, 8422,r 
| 185 1,053 1,099 |12,9002, "| 11,999 3,648 1, 662 2,700 4,356 39, 6022,r 
Hi . oe 152 825 958 | 11,9052,7| 11,101 3,084 1,595 2,694 8,408 85, 7222,r 


156 861 868 | 12,500? | 11,800} 3,595] 1,540] 37211 3,737 38, 2682 
Se ee ee ee ee a ee 


1 Exclusive of Quebec. * Estimated. 
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Subsection 3.—Universities and Colleges 


Total registration in universities and colleges for the academic year 1951-52 is 
shown in Table 9. In that year the full-time enrolment of university-grade students 
was 63,499. In addition there were 29,227 high school and other students registered 
in the universities and another 63,520 taking part-time and various short courses. 
Thus the total enrolment in all institutions in 1951-52 was 156,246. The estimated 
full-time enrolment for 1952-53 at 62,800 continued the downward trend which 
commenced after the all-time peak of the 1947-48 session, but preliminary returns 
for 1953-54 indicate a reversal; the estimate for that year is about 64,200. 


9.—Total Registration in Universities and Colleges, by Province, Academic Year 


1951-52 
ee ———————————————— nT 
: Under- Post- Pre-Matric- 
Province and Item graduate sraduate ation Others Total 
No No No. No No 
Newfoundland— 
SUL tiie eck ete Seats fo ere teens 379 — — -~ 379 
Others ee eee eee ei ees clerene's 446 — — — 446 
Prince Edward Island— 
JONES eae (oh eatriee oa aa como acanOGa7oo-0OK 258 — 416 124 798 
Ona eae, CURR OOS oC poe UND CAODOES OCT 5 —_ 1 — 
Nova Scotia— 
omit e wee Coane ouboes dacnonenes 3,504 86 343 31 3,964 
Otters ee oe rode te eee eel ore lets levers 632 42 168 321 1,163 
New Brunswick— , 
Hullztime ss hese sue. 5 ten etoie depos cere 1,916 38 1,585 5 3,544 
GOYA NS oy coe ine anrre oO COTO ORDOS 258 69 322 586 1, 235 
Quebec— 
Pulletrmve ee oo coca eae settee tes ers cre 19,468 1,250 17,528 2325 40,566. 
O Pherae. cenertegd « Serer ereiaiet tection as 6, 083 395 1,659. 14,705 22,842. 
Ontario— { 
AEG TALU ZENIT oiaunce aks cho mp onois: stele eneneratcuels 19,495 1,681 3,806 252 25, 234 
(OY SNe ie ea SMA ols coorigtlomceks Geraerctnd 10,957 713 443 10,701 22,814 
Manitoba— 
JOT eta aes OMe nae Oso ounod acne oe 3,895 90 718 73 4,776 
Oia oie ae Jae a eine Aide eran atic 1,614 105 173 3,841 5, 733 
Saskatchewan— 
NIL GlITVO Mote ere eerie oleic tenes PBI 116 955 104 3,492) 
ENA che Be A Se he GOES oe Joao 3,608 - — 56 3, 664 
Alberta— 
Mull-time.-..o «<5 52 onc ee ee re Oe ee 2,945 70 564 394 I. 3,973 
Other: fis oe Ree orion creer 2,023 119 280 894 3,316 
British Columbia— 
lhl eerat- Meee Uae ton maone boneece 5, 672 319 9 6, 000 
QV Acar amends ddomeocedsone 1,305 186 — 810 2,301 
Totals— . 
Regular Session, Full-time.......... 59,849 3,650 25,910 3,017 92, 726 
Regular Session, Part-time.......... 3,466 667 492 4,187 8,812 
Summer Schools and Extra-mural 
CoUrses ck. v.OSok Re aes SEER 23,465 962 2,554 27,727 54, 208 


The enrolment in Canadian universities of full-time students from other cou 
tries has increased considerably during the post-war years. In 1951-52 more thi 
half of the outside enrolment came from the United States. Table 10 gives 
percentage classification of the outside enrolment for selected years and also t | 
number of Canadian students studying in the United States in the same years. 


| 


| 
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10.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities and Canadian 
Students in the United States, Academic Years 1931-52 


ee SS ee ee 


| Total Total Percentage of Outside Enrolment from— Canadian 
Year “tarps fe nee Ete aarti hot one ae 
| ment ment eae ae “1 Countries U.S.A. 
4 No. No. es 
| 1931 Jo ae Boo Sense 32,926 2,129 70-7 15-6 2°5 11-2 1,313 
ae 35,108 2,443 82-6 6-4 1:3 9-7 1,075 
ee 36,319 1,882 78-5 2°2 3-9 15-4 1,458 
Ee 63,550 2,053 54-4 8-1 12-8 24-7 1,636 
B= 60.615 6 sine s ose rorn 68, 308 3,188 55-1 5-2 7-9 31-8 4,528 
63,499 3,012 50-3 4-4 8-6 36-7 4,317 


| Of the 63,499 full-time university-grade students in 1952, 2,813 were in receipt 
of allowances from the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


University Graduates.—Awards made during the 1951-52 session included 
13,288 bachelor and first professional degrees, 1,601 masterships and licentiates, 234 
earned doctorates as well as 222 honorary doctorates (including 38 granted by 
Laval University on the occasion of its 100th anniversary), and 3,305 diplomas and 
certificates. 

: 11.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1949-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-48 in the corre- 
sponding table of subsequent editions. 


{ 


|i a a 


1950 


i 


| 
: 
: 
| 


1951 1952 
| Course — — 
Total ]Female|. Total Female! Total ] Female Total ] Female 

ee ee ee ee Ot ee a 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No No. 
Braduates in Arts, Pure Science 
__ and Commerce— 
Bachelors of Arts!............... 7,043 | 2,078 | 6,791 1,987 | 6,059 | 1,869 5,623 | 1,811 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)....] 1,324 15s |e 249 129 | 1,067 152 837 125 
Bachelors of Commerce?...... |. 1,362 71 950 42 708 47 663 35 
: ES eS i ee ae 9,729 2,324 8,983 2,158 7, 834 2,068 7,123 al 
Iraduates in Applied Science— 
‘Bachelors of Applied Science 
Wa Engineering................. 2,999 6 | 3,598 Pg NS ape e Sale te 770 5 
‘Bachelors of Architecture}... ||| 84 4 165 6 164 1 147 9 
Bachelors Brrr Orestry .-. 271 — 319 — 157 _ 158 1 
| UC ey eee 3, 354 10 4,082 8 2,748 4 2,075 15 
raduates in Agriculture, Veterin- 

ary Science and Household 
_ Science— 

chelors of Agricultural Science, 893 30 804 23 556 17 332 28 
Sraduates in Veterinary Science. 139 2 150 3 175 16 125 4 
‘Bachelors of Household Science. . 299 299 275 275 277 277 256 256 
a. 15653 831 | 1,229 3801 | 1,008 310 713 288 


_ For footnotes, see end of table, p. 344, 


| 
| 
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11.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1949-52—concl. 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
Course mn | a 
Total ]Female| Total |Female| Total |Female| Total Female 
7" No. No. No. No. No. No. | 
Teacher Diplomas and Graduates 
in Education and Social Ser- 
vice— 
Teacher diplomas..........--++- ay 835° 756 
Degrees in education or pedagogy 152 138 577 155 586 181 
Librarian degrees and diplomas. . 72 88 122 99 102 78 
Physical training degrees and 
Giplomadse iene ecient cr: 63 61 129 60 98 54 
Social service degrees and dip- 
TOMAS Tee ea te rete etter olen 174 162 265 | * 164 240 151 
U Bho) ill Fler Oe ran a SA OOOO GOSS 461 449 |} 1,928 478 | 1,782 464 
| ee 
Graduates in Medicine and Re- | 
lated Studies— | 
Medical A OCtOrS ones se oer <r 56 42 867 61 798 35 | 
Dentists savoir otetetos era. 2 4 294 2 201 4 
Hara Cis bsew lee cre vere totes ersten 51 65 406 46 371 38) 
Degrees and diplomas in nursing. 470 538 492 492¢ 435 435) 
Physio-therapy and occupational 
tHeLaDV au eth icles eieias 154 73 60 60 75 75 
Gta As Otte Mates on 733 722} 2,1197|  661*| 1,880 | 584 
Graduates in Law and Theology— 
Wav SCHOOLS enter eee meets 17 28 412 20 556 26 
Homa Catholic theological col- 
LORCST Oe, Pee SL res Tee ae eee ee — — 345 — 365 os 
Decent theological colleges. . 27 21 189 17 232 29 
| | | | | essere 
ROCA Stee eee se stats ; 44 - 49 | 1,246 37°) 15.158 55 
| 
? | 
Post-Graduate and Honorary De- 
grees— 
Honorary doctorates.........66- 8 8 186 11 222 IC 
Doctorates in Courses........+.-- 19 21 202 11 234 2] 
Mastersiot ATtS*.., cirri strates 180 175 704 156 723 Iti 
Masters of Science’.............- 23 33 508 28 439 1 
Bachelors of Divinity........... — 3 137 6 106 ‘ 
Licentiates (except in theology).. 29 34 352 36 281 4 
Other post-graduate degrees and 
diplomas... 2. 34 scccy Meek Oreck 155 198 470 162 346 14 
Motels it. Melis. srt eke 414 472 |. 2,559 410 | 2,351 42) 


1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science, 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy ar | 
Secretarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montre | 
and Quebec. 4 Includes M. Com., M. Ed., M. Paed., M.S.W. 5 Includes M.A.Sc., M. S.A 


M.Sc.F., M.Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Sc. Dent., M. fae (where conferred separately). 6 Exce) 
diplomas for teachers and theologians. | 


| 

Academic Staff.—The total teaching staff, including part-time staff, inereast 
from 9,441 to 10,630 between 1951 and 1952. This increase, in conjunction with th 
decreased enrolment, brought the ratio of teachers to staff more in line with tl 
experience of pre-war years. By the addition of one-half of the part-time staff 
the full-time staff, on the basis of equivalence in instruction, there were eig 
students for each teacher in the pre-war years. The 1951-52 teaching lo: 
corresponded to this figure. js 


4 


4 x 
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12.—Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic Years 
Ended 1921-52 


Faculties of Arts Professional 


it Wane Kaded— and Science Schools ep Totals? ne < tle 

: Full-time | Part-time | Full-time ] Part-time || Full-time ] Part-time 

| No. No. No. No. No. No. 
get... SEE Oe 1,191 249 942 1,179 2,133 1,352 
| Racer a Be 519 1,127 1,705 2,903 2,077 
SR tat 2,037 579 1,707 2, 420 3, 452 2,185 
ee. 2, 466 1,010 2, 645 2,440 4,937 2,797 
|. ie nee aah 2,814 1,002 3,078 2,478 5,246 3,441 
| oe eee erarrs 3,042 1,119 3,257 2, 667 5,447 3,591 
WN 258... kbs 20 2, 871 1,202 3,051 2,755 5,339 3,887 
| a me EN Ge 2, 890 1,153 3,078 3,036 5, 246 4,127 
| aeons 3,126 1,260 2, 557 2, 826 5,539 3,902 
ee S302 et. 3,141 1,354 3,066 3,720 5,874 4,756 


| 1 Excludes duplication. 


Average salaries in 1952-53 showed slight advances over the 1951-52 levels. 
The figures below indicate median salaries paid to full-time instructors at 17 of 
' the larger universities in Canada. 


Ne Median Salaries 
(8) i 
Position 1952-53 1951-52 1950-51 1938-89 
$ $ $ $ 

USO Ae RR ai ee ak SPR ayer nae 7,683 “yal 6,950 5,006 

MBLOLCOS Ota ene ne eines Gamat uh ere 6,406 6,313 5, 685 4,345 

| SEBHOCINUD DEQIOSSOL. «>. 2502 cciceccetsrescsee’s 5,271 5,227 4,613 3,469 

Assistant professor...............ccceeeeeess 4,415 4,381 3,834 2,708 
TERT SS aid ME 8 a at 3,000 3,329 2,847 1,035 


By region, the median salaries in 1952-53 showed marked differences. 


Atlantic yg Western 


| Classification of Position Baeteaes Q She Prseices Canada 
i $ $ $ $ 
Maem te oe estes dats Pee dg Mth ek scene ofabace 5,000 8,917 (ated 7, 683 
Bret tes ATF: 5 Ving Fors vn ales 4,294 6,877 6,322 6, 406 

) Breet PTORESSOY. «be. 6oa clive ss sme ed ein 4,076 5, 443 5, 262 by all 
PROSISCANL PFOLCSSOF.... 2.02 .22c0sceccesceens 3,712 4,515 4,442 4,415 

| Instructor and lecturer..................0+: 2,512 3,353 3,529 3,333 


Income and Expenditure.—University income figures for 1951-52, as shown 
in Table 13, reflect the first payments of the Federal Government grants. Income 
tribution for the session was: Government grants 52-4 p.c.; student fees 30-2 p.c.; 
endowments and investments 6-6 p.c.; and other sources 10: 8 p.c. The Anton 
of. receipts from investments and et nak has decreased steadily since 1931, 
when they represented 16-2 p.c. of the current income. 
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13.—Income and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, Academic Years 
Ended 1921-52 


Norre.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an enrol 
ment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. The 
institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little or no 
salary and the financial returns are, consequently, not comparable. 


Current Income Capital Resources 
Scape coe Land 
nd- ndow- A 3 aay 
ed— ments Se Student | Miscel- Total Deficit? | Surplus? |B ne Endow- | Trust 
and Gr. Fees! | laneous Eau ments Funds 
Tavese rants quip- 
ments ment 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
OZ ler 1,497 4,522 1,826 1,244 9,089 80 194 48,124 28, 328 
1 OSes 2,258 6,925 3,023 1,455 13,961 600 126 82, 403 48,459 33 
1941... 2,046 6, 804 5,143 2,054 16,047 244 116 95,680 55,082 17,422 
1946... 2,397 10, 485 9,779 oeld3 25,815 ) 532 | 102,627 56,975 28,999 
1947... 2,014 13,768 13,636 8, 203 32,921 350 382 | 112,409 59, 208 34,397 
1948... 2,387 14, 863 14,903 4,689 36, 842 169 347 | 123,248 63,724 42,302 
1949... 2,568 16,218 15,959 4,845 39,590 542 935 | 139,779 69,012 43,093 
1950Rre 2,950 16,959 15,409 5,140 40,459 601 413 | 150,178 84,410 37, 821 
NGI, Sa Ona 18,733 14,025 4,647 40,532 1,037 778 | 162,372 82,702 34, 686 
1952/05 3 3,185 25, 284 14,544 5,208 48,221 479 1,506 | 181,393 81,737 37,507 
1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 


The Federal Government, as a result of recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, instituted 
a system of university grants, the first of which were paid during the academic year 
1951-52. In that year, 83 institutions received a total of $6,991,950. The grants 
were paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of population in each province, the 
eligible institutions receiving their share of the provincial allotment on the basis of 
the number of full-time students at university level attending degree courses. The 
distribution of payments, by province, is shown in Table 14. 


14.—Federal Government Grants to Universities, by Province, Academic Year 1951-52 


Province Institutions Grant Hueitle. 
Student 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundland or) ...7c53.u ii00ooeoe ee, Cees 1 180, 700 483 
Prince Pdward Island « 0-.iccsas an cae 5 Seer eee ee en 2 49, 200 184 
Nowa Scobis ict. ww ss eram 215 4 wiare tue eto <a eerie sae 13 321, 250 92 
New Brunswick oa\.:.907 esis poste te cite caken Pen ee 6 257, 800 136 
QUBDEO ke cine. o's GORE Maas ante dehed ae ee clas Aa ear 5 2,027, 800 105 
ORCATION gos su caia sos Ss amare eine ae cee eee 27 2,298, 750 126 
Manttobatis. un siti) 2a, MEE eee eee 7 388, 250 99 
Saskatenewall: coc sisnvactt. cha coe eters Meee wee 14 415, 850 181 
WRI D REA rere sae en WS mien es usta ls te Meee ah ke ee Oe 4 469,750 165 
Brivian COMM OIA, ce catrgs ole sate vests + SPR ae ae 4 582, 600 103 


LOCAIS SCE chore ta carter tne oe nee 83 6,991, 950 120 
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PART. II.—_CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO 
| EDUCATION 


| An outline of the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences.* which was tabled in Parliament on June 1, 1951, is 
ziven in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 342-345. 


} 


Section 1.—The Relationship of Art to Educationy{ 


_ Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Museums.—Fine art appears as an elective 
subject in the curricula of the faculties of arts in a number of universities, where it 
may be taken as one subject among five for a year or two; in some, e.g., Acadia 
University, N.S., there are six or more elective courses. In Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, N.B., and in the Universities of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, there is a 
sufficient number of courses to allow the taking of a Bachelor’s degree with speciali- 
sation in fine art. At the University of Toronto, Ont., an Honour B.A. in art and 
itchzeology is offered, as well as graduate work in this field. Departments of fine 
arts were opened by McGill University (1948-49)—where an Honour B.A. may be 
vaken in fine art and another subject—the University of British Columbia (1949-50) 
ind the University of Alberta (1953-54); McMaster University re-opened its 
jepartments in 1951. 


__ There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for 
idmission, as they are concerned more with the technical development of the 
artist. The most widely known of these are:— 

| Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

| Kicole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 


f- Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, affiliated with the University 

i of Alberta, Calgary, Alta. (Summer session at Banff, Alta.) 

| Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 

Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual 
itudent, but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are 


sponsored by some of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various 
ndependent groups. 


| Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable educa- 
‘ional services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted 
ours for school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts are features 
af the programs of the various galleries. Many of these institutions supply their 
surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions, and organizations such as the Maritime 
Art Association, the Western Canada Art Circuit, the Saskatchewan Arts Board 
id the Art Institute of Ontario, have been founded to carry on the work on a 
‘egional basis. The National Gallery of Canada has a nation-wide program of 


his nature. 


| * Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
T Revised under the direction of Dr. H. O. McCurry, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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The principal art galleries and museums* are:— 


New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archzxology, Toronto, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 

Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Regina College Gallery, Regina, Sask. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Arts Centre of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—Founded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne 
the National Gallery at first served only as an exhibition gallery. Provided witl 
an Advisory Arts Council in 1907, and first incorporated under a Board of Trustee 
in 1913, it has assembled a permanent collection mainly during the past 40 years 
This collection of pictures and sculpture, prints and drawings, representing th 
styles of past and present of various parts of the world, was assembled for publi 
enjoyment, study, and the improvement of arts and industrial products, and as the 
necessary basis of a program of art education. The National Gallery Act, amendec 
in 1951, gives the institution a larger Board of Trustees and other advantages. 


The collection of the National Gallery to-day is of international repute and i 
accessible to the whole country by means of catalogues, photographs, colour repro: 
ductions and, to a limited extent, by loans. The Canadian section, naturally the 
most inclusive, is the best available source for the study of Canadian art. Eack 
year, examples of the best contemporary work are added, along with those of earlie1 
periods. The addition, in 1953 and 1954, of eight famous paintings from the Liech- 
tenstein collection constitutes one of the greatest events in the Gallery’s history. 
This group comprises two panels of the Life of Esther series by Filippino Lippi and 
Bathsheba at her Toilet by Rembrandt, The Virgin and Child by Hans Memling, 
The Crucifizion by Quentin Massys, A Bavarian Prince by Bartel Beham, The Lace- 
maker by Nicolaes Maes and The Church of S.M. della Salute, Venice by Francesco 
Guardi. An important group of early Canadian paintings was also added, in addition 
to a number of contemporary works and examples of graphic art. Drawings 
by Rubens, Ingres, Turner, Girtin, Gainsborough, Picasso and others have alse 
been added. Prints acquired include examples by the Meister E.S., Israhe! 
van Meckenem, Diirer, Rembrandt, Bonnard, Vuillard and others. 


In 1953-54, exhibitions of the art of other countries included: Contemporary 
Cuban Painters; Swiss Posters; and The Art of India. An important exhibition, 


European Masters, drawn from Canadian collections, was held at Ottawa, Montreal 


and Toronto. Among the Canadian exhibitions the most important were the retro: 


spectives of A. Y. Jackson and F. H. Varley. Canadian exhibitions were also sent 


abroad to Venice, Italy; S&0 Paulo, Brazil; Lugano, Switzerland; New Delhi, 


India; and elsewhere. 


The National Gallery conducts a program of extension work throughout the 
country. The majority of the exhibitions mentioned above, as well as the annual 


offerings of the chartered art societies and a variety of smaller collections, aré 


of the current issue of the American Art Directory (New York, R. R. Bowker Co.). 


4 


* A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the Canadian sectior 
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vailable to the entire country and are widely circulated. About 30 such exhibitions 
re toured and as many as 200 separate showings have been held annually under 
he auspices of the National Gallery of Canada. In addition, individual loans of 
aaterial from the collection are made to centres in many parts of the country each 
ear. In this way original works of art are constantly being brought to the attention 
f the public. Sets of reproductions are also sent on tour of localities that have 
ot the facilities for handling originals. 


_ The latest major development in the general educational work of the National 
rallery is the Industrial Design Division set up as the result of public interest in 
tinging the design of Canadian goods up to the best international standards and in 
stering distinctive Canadian designs. A number of exhibitions on Canadian 
dustrial art have been held in various parts of the country. In 1953, the Design 
entre was opened in the Laurentian Building, Ottawa, to serve as an exhibition 


mtre and as headquarters for the national program in industrial design sponsored 
y the National Gallery. 


Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to young people 
id are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work. The Gallery provides 
titten lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects of art history, reproduc- 
os of paintings with introductory texts for art appreciation, school broadcasts, 
asses for school children at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s art, conducted 
urs of the Gallery’s collections and educational demonstrations. Lecture tours by 
dl-known authorities are also held throughout Canada. In 1953, Eric N ewton, a 
viding English art critic, and his wife, Stella Mary Pearce, an authority on theatre 


t, travelled from. coast to coast lecturing under the sponsorship of the National 
ulery. 


The National Gallery also maintains a library of art films. These as well as 
2 facsimile colour reproductions and silk screen prints published by the National 
lery are listed in the free leaflet, Reproductions, Publications and Educational 
uterial. In connection with the CBC school broadcasts on Canadian artists, the 
itional Gallery in 1953 distributed 250,000 small colour reproductions to school 
Idren in all parts of the country. The magazine Canadian Art, in the publication 
which the N ational Gallery has taken a leading part, has doubled its circulation 
ce 1945. 


Speaking highly of the Gallery’s work over many years despite serious diffi- 
ties, the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, 
ters and Sciences* made recommendations for the extension and improvement 
its exhibition and education Services; increases in funds, staff and facilities; 
intenance and increase where possible of present appropriations for acquisitions; 
1 as soon as possible, a new building containing adequate facilities for display, 
rage, circulation of exhibitions and conservation of paintings. 


Between 1952 and 1954 a national competition was held to select an architect 
the new National Gallery building. Out of the 104 entries (a record number 
an architectural competition in Canada), a jury of international experts chose 
t of Messrs. Green, Blankstein, Russell and Associates of Winnipeg who sub- 
rity a design in the contemporary style distinguished by its simplicity and 


ality. 


* Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. See also Royal Commission Studies, a Selection of Essays prepared for 
‘toyal Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
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Other Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scop: 
exclusive of museums and art galleries, include the following:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
Canadian Arts Council* 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Associationt 

Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
Community Planning Association of Canada 
Federation of Canadian Artists 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

Sculptors Society of Canada. 


Section 2.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of th 
National Film Boardt 


If education be considered a process providing materials of thought, and cultu 
be regarded as the self-expression of a people, then the National Film Board, by i 
terms of reference and by its common practice, is playing a part in both. 

The task of “interpreting Canada to Canadians and to other nations” was give 
to the Board by Parliament after World War II. This was, in a general sens 
a mandate to educate Canadians and others in the meaning of Canada. Dire 
education, of course, remains in the hands of the provinces. 

The Board participates indirectly by consulting with the Canadian Educatic 
Association on films and series of films. A committee on which both the Board ar 
the Association are represented meets to advise on film programs. The latest resu 
of this co-operation is a new film on the mountain regions of Canada’s west coas 
Mountains of the West. The same consultation and co-operation extend to tl 
production of filmstrips. 

The Board’s films and filmstrips, as well as still photos are extensively used 
Canadian schools. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, school showings of Boa) 
films reached a total of 94,702. Libraries of informational and educational films a 
maintained in a number of schools and universities in both Canada and the Unit 
States as part of the Board’s non-theatrical distribution system. This systel 
which brings films to people outside the theatres, includes more than 400 film cou 
cils in Canada, representing more than 10,000 different groups. Film libraries a! 
depots number 387. 

People in other lands are learning about Canada through direct distribution 
the Board’s films and by exchange agreements through the International Coun 
for Educational Films. These agreements provide for mutual film distribution | 
member countries on a reciprocal basis. The Board has produced two films { 
distribution through these channels. Winter in Canada and The Physical Regions 
Canada. 


5 ‘ An poegant of the Canadian Arts Council and a list of its constituent bodies appears in the 1951 Y 
ook, p. 308. 

+ Formed in 1947 with the object of improving the services of museums as educational institutions » 
promoting co-operation among themselves, by exchange with other countries and by the training ¢ 
securing of expert staffs. 

t Prepared under the direction of the Government Film Commissioner, National Film Board. Ot! 
aspects of NFB services are outlined in Chapter XXIX. See also Chapter II, p. 104. a 
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a 
The Board’s still photos division currently is producing picture books about 
_ Canada for use in schools. The Board through its productions, provides a medium 
of expression for artists, writers, composers, musicians and actors. Real national 
culture cannot be forced however ; rather it is a slow, profound and powerful 
unfolding from the very roots of popular consciousness. This being so, it is import- 
ant to record its development as a stimulus to continued growth. This the National 
Film Board is doing in its films. 
: Recently, the Board has brought to Canadian audiences films on the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival; a music festival in Saskatchewan; the Opera School of the 
) Toronto Conservatory of Music; the Winnipeg Ballet; Canadian artists Frederick 
Varley and Arthur Lismer; Deichmann pottery in New Brunswick; as well as an 
excerpt from Hugh MacLennan’s novel, Hach Man’s Son; and L’Homme aux Oiseaux, 
‘a short film written especially for the Board by Roger Lemelin. 


| Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


Many hours of educational or semi-educational programs are broadcast 
| annually by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in the English and the French 
Janguages. Whether these programs are directed to children or adults, entertain- 
‘ment is combined with information whenever possible. Spoken-word programs 
cover a very wide range of interests and are presented as readings, talks, discussions, 
BP incntacy programs, dramatizations or in forms combined with music. 


| Pre-school Broadcasts.—Though Many story programs for pre-school-age 
phildren are broadcast purely as entertainment, a special series has been developed 
to give young children, particularly in remote areas, many of the benefits of kinder- 
garten training. This series, Kindergarten of the Air, is broadcast Monday to 
Friday for children from two and a half to six years of age. Planned with the advice 
of kindergarten experts and representatives of the Canadian Home and School 
Federation, the Federation of Women’s Institutes and the Junior League, it 
includes stories, songs, mental games, keeping-fit exercises, information about 
animal life and nature study, and encourages good habits of hygiene, eating and 
telaxation. The program is intended primarily for home listening but has been 


found useful in many organized kindergarten groups and classes. 
| re 


_ School Broadcasts.—In an average school year, more than 1,000 school pro- 
rams, mostly in dramatized form, are broadcast to all parts of Canada. The 
SBC also provides upwards of 30 minutes daily broadcasting of specifically planned 
programs by departments of education to meet classroom requirements. These 
supplementary aids help teachers to stimulate student imagination and strengthen 
motives for study. The National School Broadcasts series are planned by the 
National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting to promote among students a 
tronger consciousness of Canada and its achievements. During the 1953-54 
‘€ason, seven such series were planned for students from Grade IV to senior high 
ichool. These were: Voices of the Wild, on Canadian wildlife; For Shipment Abroad, 
| series dramatizing the Canadian import-export trade with special emphasis on 
Yanadian port cities; Adventurers All, a series dramatizing outstanding events in 


| * Prepared under the direction of J. Alphonse Ouimet, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting 
Jorporation, Ottawa. Other aspects of CBC services are outlined in Chapter XX. 


| 
| 
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the careers of Canadian explorers; Hamlet, a full-length performance of the 
Shakespearian drama; Life in Canada Today, a series of features on the work of 
Canadians; Commonwealth Round-up, comprising four programs on interesting 
aspects of other Commonwealth nations with specially recorded effects contributed 
by the broadcasting organizations in the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand 
and Pakistan; Music in the Making, a series of five broadcasts in which a new approach 
to music appreciation was used—a composer, Joseph Haydn, tells about his life 
with particular emphasis on one of his works, The Surprise Symphony, a movement of 
which was played in each program. This latter series was particularly successful. 


The first experimental television programs for school use were presented during 
the 1953-54 season. These were four broadcasts planned to provide a visual 
supplement to the four school radio broadcasts, Life in Canada Today. The telecasts 
were presented in after-school hours for home viewing. Teachers made use of the 
stimulation and information gained by students viewing the program by conducting 
follow-up lessons on the next school day. A report on the teachers’ evaluation of 
the experiment was published by the CBC under the title: Can TV Link Home 
and School? 

In the province of Quebec, the CBC’s French network broadcasts Radio- 
College, a series of weekly programs dealing especially with the fine arts, music, 
literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy. These broadcasts 
are not designed for classroom use, being of a more adult nature than those on the 
English-language networks and scheduled, in the main, for other than school hours. 


Particulars of school broadcasts are contained in the manual, Young Canada 
Listens, and details of the French network series in the manual, Radio-Collége. 
Both are published annually by the CBC. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult education nature are presented 
frequently by the CBC on its radio and television services. In the planning of 
these programs co-operation is received from various educational organizations. 
The CBC is an active participant in the work of the Joint Planning Commission, 
a body established by the Canadian Association for Adult Education for exchange 
of information and co-ordination of plans for adult education in Canada. | 


Radio Programs.—Citizens’ Forum is a round table program on which a panel 
of experts discuss important issues of the day. It is arranged jointly by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and the CBC. Its French counterpart, 
Les Idées en Marche, is planned in co-operation with La Société d’Education des 
Adultes. A similar type of program, but one prepared specially for rural listeners, 
is National Farm Radio Forum, arranged in co-operation with the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
All these forum programs are heard by organized listening groups, which continue 
the discussion of the topic at the conclusion of the broadcast. iW 

For the past three summers the evening sessions of the Couchiching Conference 
have been broadcast. This week-long conference, organized jointly with the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs 
in open meetings and group discussions. 


re 

Other programs of an educational nature are Cross Section, a series of drama 
documentaries dealing with economic and social questions; various dramatized 
series in the field of human relations and mental health; and Trans-Canada M atinée, 
a daily afternoon program including informative talks and commentaries designed 
specially for the woman in the home, This latter program was one of six CBC 
| programs that captured a First Award at the 1954. Exhibition of Educational Radio 
and Television Programs at Columbus, Ohio. On the French N etwork, Forum 
de Radio-Parents presents broadcasts designed to help parents on the subject of 
: child care, and general questions sent in by parents are answered by psychologists 
in the series Le Courrier de Radio-Parents. For women listeners the daytime 
program Femina is presented twice weekly, 
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In addition, talks on a wide range of subjects including international affairs, 
Canadian history and community activities are broadcast regularly. 


 Television.—Organized in co-operation with the Universities of Toronto and 


Montreal and McGill University, the program Exploring Minds presents—in 
panel or lecture form—examples of the work of the modern university. On 
‘This Week the important world news of the preceding week is discussed by a panel 
of experts. Fighting Words is a program on which guest experts in the fields of arts 
and sciences discuss controversial quotations sent in by viewers, A daily program— 


laving—presents information of interest to consumers on a wide variety of com- 
modities and services. 


Section 4.—Public Libraries 


The National Library of Canada, authorized by the National Library Act of 
June 18, 1952 (1 Eliz. II, ec. 330), formally came into existence on Jan. if, Loos. 
The work formerly carried on by the Bibliographic Centre and the staff of the 
entre were then absorbed by the National Library, which came under the adminis- 


ration of the Secretary of State. 


| National Library Act.—The Act provides for the establishment of an 


Council consisting of fifteen members, including in that number at least 
me representative from each of the ten provinces; the appointment of a National 
Abrarian, Assistant National Librarian, and staff. Duties of the National Librarian 
include the establishment of a National Union Catalogue listing the books in every 
mportant collection in Canada; the purchasing of book stock; and the publication 
fa National Bibliography listing books published in Canada, written by Canadians, 
r of special interest to Canadians, Section II of the Act requires two copies of 
ach book published in Canada to be supplied to the National Librarian within 
ne month of the date of publication; one copy of expensive books must be deposited. 
| Sketch plans for the National Library building have been prepared for sub- 
ssion to the National Capital Planning Committee. The acquisition of book stock 
3 limited until permanent quarters are available, but activities in other depart- 
rents of the Library reflect noteworthy progress. The coverage of Canadiana, 
bilingual monthly publication listing new Canadian publications, has been expanded 
P include those issued by all provincial governments. By Mar. 31, 1954, individual 
9242893 
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library catalogues representing some 4,720,000 volumes in some 60 libraries had been 
microfilmed for the National Union Catalogue. A department to catalogue the 
volumes now available has been organized and will soon begin its work using the 
Library of Congress classification. In addition, the Library has assumed the duty 
of receiving, registering and acknowledging all books deposited under the terms of 
the Copyright Amendment Act. Publications deposited in accordance with both 
this Act and the National Library Act will be received and checked at the same point, 
thus providing a more convenient method for publishers to comply with the 
regulations. 


Regional Library Service.—Regional library service, or an adaptation 
thereof, now functions in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. In addition, a Director 
of Regional Libraries was appointed in January 1954 by New Brunswick, preparatory 
to the establishment of a regional library system in that Province, and preliminary 
surveys are being undertaken in Manitoba. 


Statistics for the regional libraries in operation during 1953 appear below 
those for the two Alberta Regional Libraries for the first time. 


1._Summary Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration, 1953 


Expenditure 
Regional Organization Volumes oes Bock 
Stock Salaries Total 
a 
No No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland Regional Libraries!...........++++++ 179,362 | 278,999 52,900 42,952 122,35 
Prince Edward Island Libraries...........+++++085 85,995 | 165,601 10, 838 19, 284 38, 61 
Nova Scotia Regional Libraries— 
Annapolis Valley. ... 0.2... ce cece cree erences beeen) 20,527 | 116,066 3,928 11,004 20, 0¢ 
Cape Breton Island..............+eseseeeeeeeeees 42,215 | 239,079 14, 732 36, 229 59, 24 
Colchester—East Hants...........+-+eeeeeeeees 27,000 | 133,248 5,024 11,740 20, 68 
Picton County... wich ameter nde veer teas > mga ise ere = 16,782 | 106,893 4,449 13,574 22,4 
Ontario County Library Co-operatives— 
Bric ee EE ee. Gas ta a tte me ah eee 10, 620 52,800 1,574 2,497 8,4! 
BD GAN (oo ekla «ued ane Ta Ole cua eS eames 19,656 | 121,000 4,080 5; 355 11,8: 
Mee FNS RAS SEL Werees halen tea seen 15,638 | 180,536 3, 886 5, 582 139% 
To Realy SE, TEED testa ae earache Reece ce 16,361 | 164,880 6, 641 5, 639 15,5: 
122) 51 eon ea PRP SERIES, 8 MST DNS GRAS 16,639 | 228,108 4,219 | ~ 5,554 13,0) 
Taamniston oerrecyrk i. c oh eee epee an aeiitety ae 18,589 | 162,286 4,567 6, 005 14,2 
VET CLCRLESOX icc 2s ec wren ee el cieucloreheceln ss Relsic: ecsLoye cuewe tae 20, 011 150, 038 6,343 6, 264 14,4 
Ostord ©. Ose hs IS RRR, PERO, 2 ESE 10,573 | 107,753 3,597 5,309 14,5 
Yara) a kgf al Oe ae ene tar ce aR AUN An cea OGL 9,000 44,716 3,714 3,099 8,5 
MEO) ee RA RLASe lea BAe ea eee Shine 14,166 | 102,043 3,108 5,973 13,4 
Thunder Bay District............ 0. e eee eee 5,163 7,572 7,837 3,546 18,2 
VEGEORIALERE . Sad deus toanins cee Reels DAR eine nner 5, 884 56, 404 2,756 2,971 6,8 
NAT ase Lear, ee Oa OOM RGIS cdocae 3D OC yt IO 12,839 119, 943 4,253 4,372 133 
WeHGCOPtL. (0s fie eo ts oe Sac eee Sake eaten sia eres 14,5380 | 174,094 5,092 10,388 19,1 
Saskatchewan Regional Libraries— 
North-Central Saskatchewan...........5-eeeeee> 16,289 67,632 3,974 10, 457 16,1 
Alberta Regional Libraries— 5 
ASAT INC em ee ens ohne eters seem ie e mesons nti 7,054 24,554 2,867 2,841 6,| 
Tea COMM DOR Bra, Haw ehiok) Sem eee Ces eemne es Gyakiets 950 2 8,000 4,000 15, 
British Columbia Union Libraries— 
WTASEE VAUIOV.n gnc bai oo. 6 a slaors ia 0 Wino Gin earn ial 73,045 | 492,887 14, 152 38,337 TE 
Okanagan Valley..........: cece cece e eee eees 56, 222 302, 497 15,128 27, 123 52, 
Nae cir Toe haan as «onic he asi ants se see ne 51,429 | 309,084 16, 666 36,358 68, 
1 Includes Gosling Memorial Library. 2 Records lost in fire which destroyed library he: 


quarters. 
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1—Summary Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration, 1953—concl. 


Partici- School 


Popu- 
Regional Organization Other Borrow- 


Sea “ Deposits | Agencies tees ers 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland Regional Libraries!................. 26 as Re 130, 000 25,385 
| Prince Edward Island Libraries...............1 17! 24 490 i 98,500 13,500 
| Nova Scotia Regional Libraries— 
mmenotis Vally stor toor, 5. Ti eeerte 7 85 64 37,649 9,000 
mmr WAR vk oceBo ke ee. ?) 18 100 111,896 27,155 
Peuchester—Wast Hantar i... 5.06 ok. dont oc oa, 4 15 118 41,218 5,600 
mapmed COUNTY... 2. 5:.. ets. s. ees 4 — 133 35, 000 10, 624 
Ontario County Library Co-operatives— 
NGS, ae ee oe eI oe a ee ee ee 21 121 — 40,331 
ee se he ets 4 ie eb eka koe es bce, 113 100 oe 33,933 
ee. nn hoe ire J 9 240 7 90,574 
} LN SSESO Eig Sap ies 1 Coll ae ae NE Oey 34 230 10 49,280 
NI ROR ty ae be te ee 10 175 14 62,000 
(LLP Se eae i ea pe aa hat 20 163 3 75,000 
MACH. 5 Le Rs eles MWA aU eked, 25 120 By 70,000 
Re ee hie 6 ok ely pean nk 6, 18 135 4 35,918 
) | > aeneee WO PRE REESE 9H 15 75 1} 64,343 
RNR heh Tir ha ete bdr d cic hoe ctsi Zion» Sek « becanect aca a 20 180 11 97,500 
meecrunder Bay District........................... _ 12 14] 105,590 
. MERA SDH SUS IU: Rie, OU BOP. s scat >, 10 87 2 25, 862 
MRE eee ape ee i ne 10 166 12 141,998 
ys TaD as SUAS ie aa ee ae 4 84 28 57, 200 iy 
Saskatchewan Regional Libraries— 
| North-Central Saskatchewan...............0.0.. 12 — — 28, 728 6, 228 
Alberta Regional Libraries— 
ere Peto ig illo, wr voy | oe 6 20 ~ 5,000 2,156 
| ep 2 24 7 14,000 3,300 
| British Columbia Union Libraries— E 
Wee. VGLIEY heel ea ove kcch eek ok. tt 120 141 116,013 30, 419 
POSES AEA TS i a 55 55 _ 67,561 21,943 
Wmmevancouver Island..........................0007 23 63 172 | 72,878 11,987 


Local Public Libraries.—Public library service in Canada includes the 
large library and its branches in metropolitan areas—sometimes augmented by 
‘bookmobile service to outlying districts; small association libraries in villages and 
hamlets; regional service on a county or wider basis; and the use of boats and the 


‘Mails to supply remote rural areas. In these ways some 75 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the 
population receive library service. 


1 


The current DBS Survey of Libraries presents statistics on library operations 
for 1951. Operations of the 782 public libraries surveyed are given in Table 2. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries, by Province, 1951 


Full- 
| Province Volumes | Circulation | Borrowers | Expenditure aame 
ta, 
| No No No. $ No 
Newfoundland RMiGases WW. Ara Ari 264, 837 24, 209 114, 489 17 
Prince Edward Island 218, 635 27,213 35, 033 6 
‘Nova Scotia.......... 505, 793 42,539 189, 583 40 
New Brunswick 172, 283 14, 048 40, 238 12 
Ree... 1, 484, 468 86,564 652, 557 152 
| ee 15, 696, 486 839, 423 3, 662, 369 770 
| SES an a 874,313 48,034 207,349 60 
Mueeatchewan........................... : 938, 133 50, 673 256,791 51 
Alberta DR i Fi toca 1,765, 593 76,191 352, 987 81 
British Columbia 3,179,379 181,713 936,617 208 
Rae cr ae ae a 7,466,048 | 25,099,920 | 1,390,607 | 6,448,013 1,397 


| 
neers eee de han Ibo ori) eco i eles te 
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Of the total libraries, 85 were in cities of over 10,000 population. They em- 
ployed 1,128 of the 1,397 full-time staff members (80-7 p.c.) and accounted for over 
75 p.c. of the total expenditures. Median salaries in the city libraries for 1951 
varied with the size of the city as follows:— 


Chief Heads of Die Other 


Population of City ; é Branches or ° ; Classifi- 
Librarian Diaisioks Librarians cations 
$ $ $ $ 
Cities 10,000 - 24,999...........- 3,033 2,225 2,035 1,787 
Cities 25,000 — 99,999..........66- 3,875 2,590 2,068 1,950 
Cities 100,000 or over........-+- 5,000-+- ~ 8,425 2,094 2,020 


In addition to their primary task of circulating reading material, the public 
libraries undertake varied special services. City libraries in 1951 lent over 90,000 
films and 109,437 records, gave 434 concerts and 94 art exhibitions and presented 
378 radio and drama shows. Some 4,879 story hours for children were presented, 
usually on Saturday mornings. 


Academic Libraries.—The 179 libraries surveyed in 1951 contained about 
7,388,000 volumes. Full-time staff numbered 496 and an additional 546 worked 
part-time. Of all these, 244 were trained in library science. 


Government Libraries.—Sixty Federal Government libraries reported 
1,738,838 volumes and 34 provincial government libraries reported 962,332 volumes 
in 1951. The federal libraries employed 225 full-time staff members and the 
provincial libraries had 111. 


Section 5.—Canada and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Liaison between governmental and voluntary organizations in Canada and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is the responsibility 
of the Department of External Affairs. Canadian participation in UNESCO includes 
representation at the Sessions of the General Conference; the supplying of advice 
and information on Canadian matters to the Secretariat of UNESCO; co-operation 
in projects undertaken by the Organization; the sending of Canadian representatives 
to international seminars sponsored by UNESCO; the administration of UNESOC 
fellowships and scholarships tenable in this country; and the promotion of UNESCC 
publications. 


General Conferences of UNESCO are now held every two years. At these con 
ferences progress during the preceding years is reviewed and a program for the nex 
two years is determined. Fundamental education and technical assistance ar 
regarded as the most important parts of the UNESCO program. In the scientifi 
field, research toward improving the living conditions of mankind is emphasize! 
and encouragement is given to projects designed to improve scientific liaisot ) 
UNESCO also endeavours to promote cultural exchanges, improve the means © 
communication among the peoples of the world and stimulate the exchange ¢ 


persons between nations. | 


i 
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: The total UNESCO budget for the year 1954 was $9,461,449, and Canada’s 
share was 3-54 p.c. or $334,935. 

More than 100 voluntary organizations, official agencies and departments co- 
operate with the Department of External Affairs in arranging Canadian participa- 
tion in the UNESCO program. Canadian support of UNESCO is considered to be 


an integral part of the country’s support of the United Nations program of peace 
through international understanding. 


PART III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH* 
Section 1.—The National Research Council 


Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates from 1916 when the 
‘Government of Canada established the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
‘and Industrial Research under a Committee of the Privy Council. Provision was 
‘made thereby for the planning and integration of research work, the organization of 
co-operative investigations, post-graduate training of research workers, and the 
| prosecution of research through grants-in-aid to university professors. This was the 
‘basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 

: A Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study a recommendation for 
‘the establishment of national laboratories, endorsed the proposal and the Research 
Council Act was revised by Parliament in 1924. Temporary laboratories were 
secured and research on the utilization of magnesian limestones for refractories was 
carried out so successfully that a wartime industry, established during World War 
I, was re-established on a large scale. As a result, in 1929-30 the Government 


provided funds for new laboratories. 


| The National Research Building on Sussex Street, Ottawa, was opened in 1932 
and in 1939 construction was begun 6t the aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site 
adjacent to the Rockcliffe Airport of the Royal Canadian Air Force. Later, other 
duildings were erected on this site, including wood-working and metal-working 
shops and separate laboratories for research on engines, gas and oil, hydraulics and 
structures. These facilities have since been enlarged and extended and new buildings 
ave been provided for engineering, low-temperature studies and high-speed aero- 
lynamics. In 1952 a cosmic-ray laboratory, a thermodynamics building and a large 
‘tructure to house the Division of Applied Chemistry were added and in 1953 a 
nodern laboratory was constructed, in one of the Montreal Road service tunnels, 
or the exact measurement of surveyors’ tapes. That year also saw the completion 
f the large and beautiful Building Research Centre, and the construction, on a new 
50-acre site on the opposite side of the road, of the new headquarters for the Division 
i Radio and Electrical Engineering. An underpass connects the two areas. The 
ight research section of the Division of Mechanical Engineering was transferred 
"om its temporary quarters on the Arnprior Aerodrome to permanent quarters at 
Iplands Airport near Ottawa. 

A Prairie Regional Laboratory, constructed on the campus of the University of 
askatchewan, has been in operation since June 1948. A Maritime Regional Labor- 
tory, built on Dalhousie University campus at Halifax, N.S., was opened in June 
952. The co-operation of a large oil company has made it possible for the Division 


-———_ 


* Sections 1 and 3 of this Part were prepared under the direction of Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, O.B.E., 
resident, National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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of Building Research to establish a Permafrost Research Station at Norman Wells, 
N.W.T. This is one of the most northerly building research establishments in the 
world. 

The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents 
(Scientific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the 


latter group being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent 


industry, labour or research in one of the basic natural sciences. Many of the 
members are drawn from the science departments of Canadian universities. 


The Council’s scientific and engineering activities are organized in nine Divi- 
sions and two regional laboratories, each.with its own Director. Four laboratory 
Divisions are concerned with fundamental and applied studies in the natural sciences: 
applied biology, pure and applied chemistry, and physics. Three others are devoted 
chiefly to engineering work—building research, radio and electrical engineering, and 
mechanical engineering which includes aeronautics and hydraulics. The Division 
of Medical Research has no laboratories of its own but awards grants-in-aid and 
fellowships tenable chiefly in the medical schools of Canadian universities. 


In addition to its basic research functions, the Council operates an Information 
Service with a field staff of technical officers who assist the smaller industries across 
Canada by bringing their operating problems to the attention of the Council. 
Through a trained research staff, using the extensive library facilities available to 
the Council, it is usually possible to provide the required information at very 
short notice. 

The Council aids industry in two other important ways. A free and constant 
flow of personnel and information is maintained between the Council laboratories 
and industrial laboratories, the aim being to have Canadian industry use the Coun- 
cil’s laboratories just as the units of a large company use their own laboratories as 
sources of scientific information and assistance. The Council also undertakes for 
any firm, under contract, research problems that cannot be solved by private con- 


sulting and testing laboratories and, in return, obtains assistance from many com- 


panies.. The Council has long-standing and intimate contacts of this co-operative 
kind with many Canadian industries in various fields. 


Associate committees were established by the National Research Council early 
in its history and have been continued to date. T hroughout the years, hundreds of 
specialists have accepted invitations from the Council to serve on committees and 
have brought the wealth of their knowledge and experience to bear on the solution 
of research problems put before them. Members of committees give their time and 
effort to these special studies without fee or recompense, and their assistance is a 
source of great strength to the Council. | j 

Assisted research grants have been made by the Council since its inception i 
1916. These awards are given to heads of university science departments for the 
purchase of needed equipment and the employment of junior helpers, usually 
students. Aid of this kind has been of considerable assistance in enabling thé 
universities to put into operation the excellent graduate schools that now exist 
Canada. In 1953-54, more than $2,000,000 was provided out of Council funds fo 
basic research at Canadian universities. 3 


Scholarships and grants in aid of research are awarded annually by the Nationa 
Research Council. Scholarships awarded in science and engineering include Burs 
aries, Studentships and Fellowships which have values of $800, $1,100 and $1,400 
respectively, for the academic year, to which a summer supplement of $800 may b 
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added. In addition, Special Scholarships valued at $1,900 per year and Post- 
doctorate Overseas Fellowships at $2,500 are offered. The Council also awards two 
_¢lasses of Graduate Medical Research Fellowships, which have values of $1,800 to 
$3,500 for awards involving graduate training, and up to $5,000 for senior awards 
in advanced research. Graduate Dental Research Fellowships of similar value are 
also made. Some 200 of these different awards were made for 1953-54, totalling in 
value over $265,000. 


In recent years (since 1948), the National Research Council has opened its 
doors to a limited number of post-doctorate fellows who have been carefully selected 
on the basis of merit from the universities of the world. There are now about 100 

of these keen young scientists working in the laboratories, most of them in chemistry, 
‘physics or applied biology. They are appointed for one year only but may be 
retained for a second year if conditions warrant. This flow of young men through 
the laboratories has a most stimulating effect ; it creates a sort of university atmos- 
phere that is both fresh and invigorating and keeps the Council young. 


| Principal Activities, 1953-54.—In the Division of Applied Biology and at the 
Prairie Regional Laboratory much work has been done in 1953-54 on industrial uses 
for surplus wheat, other agricultural products and waste materials. Some of the 
| projects undertaken in the Division of Applied Biology are outlined in the following 
paragraphs. 

| Laboratory and pilot-plant studies of the production of butylene glycol from 
cereal grains, beet molasses and waste sulphite liquor have been completed. The 
product is of potential value in the chemical industry and, in one form, as an anti- 
freeze. Citric acid, now imported in large quantities, has been produced in high 
yield by a new and more rapid method of submerged fermentation of beet molasses; 
laboratory studies have been completed and pilot-plant investigation is in progress. 
Work has also been carried out on production of frozen concentrated milk. For 
normal storage conditions, slow freezing has been found to give a more stable pro- 
duct than rapid freezing. 


i At the Prairie Regional Laboratory, studies are being carried out on the drying 


of damp grain by a new process, with a view to the development of a more economical 
farm, or country-elevator drier. The process originated in the Division of Applied 
Chemistry. 

The Prairie Laboratory has carried out many analyses of the constituent frac- 
tions of the oils from flax, rape and safflower seeds and has a program of work under 
way which should help in making rape oil, in particular, acceptable to the food 
mades. Most food oils used in Canada are now imported and it is considered im- 
dortant that Canada produce its own requirements by replacing part of the acreage 
ow devoted to wheat with oil-seed crops. Studies are also being made on the 
Tactionation of linseed oil with a view to improving its quality for various industrial 
durposes. 


li 
f 


Pilot-plant studies on the production of insulating boards (similar to Ten-test) 
rom wheat straw have shown that excellent boards of superior quality can be 
nade. Commercial production will be undertaken in the near future if the economics 


| 


if the project are satisfactory to the industry. 


Basic studies on the cereal rusts are continuing. An attempt is being made to 
TOW these organisms in culture in order to ascertain the reason for so many different 
{rains arising. Work is also being done on the biochemistry of starch, lignin, 
ellulose and other constituents of wheat. 
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Scientists at the Maritime Regional Laboratory are interested in a different 
type of project and have concerned themselves with the study of the composition of 
- geaweeds and their use as feeds and fertilizers; the investigation of Irish moss of 
which millions of pounds are exported annually; the extraction of the gelling agent 
from this moss and much information about it that can be used in the commercial 
production of better extracts; and the search for a good method for preparing algin 
from rockweeds which are abundant in the Maritime Provinces. Algin finds many 
uses in the textile, food and pharmaceutical industries. 


Highlights of the work of other Divisions are as follows:— 


Scientists and engineers in Building Research made soil temperature studies in 
the Far North as part of their permafrost investigations in co-operation with the 
Army, extended the snow cover survey of Canada, and completed the full-scale 
testing of a large pre-stressed, pre-cast, 100-ft. reinforced concrete beam. 


In the Division of Mechanical Engineering, a start was made on a hydraulic 
model of a navigation lock for the St. Lawrence Seaway. Designs were prepared 
for two models of the St. Lawrence River, each representing a five-mile section. 
A special “‘re-heat” system, developed to increase the thrust of a jet engine by inject- 
ing additional fuel into the tail pipe, reached the testing stage. Aircraft icing, de- 
icing, and anti-icing research yielded valuable results; the low-temperature laboratory 
participated in flight testing, under icing conditions, of a CF-100 aircraft equipped 
with icing protection. 


The Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering installed an automatic radio 
beacon at Charles Island, Hudson Strait. Microwave trial equipment for two 
isolated fog-alarm stations on the Pacific Coast was designed and built and a machine 
for sorting paper forms, such as cheques, was patented. The Division devised and 
patented a new type of mechanical a-c line-voltage stabilizer, which is now being 
manufactured under licence by a Canadian company. Engineers from the Division 
and scientists from medical institutes collaborated in the development of electroni¢ 
devices for use in surgery, including apparatus for resuscitation of the heart. 


Developments that have been brought to a reasonably complete stage in the 
Division of Applied Chemistry include: a coating for transparent surfaces to render 
them water repellent; a high-strength rubber-base cement, suitable for bonding 
rubber and various solids; and an antifreeze formulation that prevents the corrosion 
of zinc-containing alloys frequently encountered with inhibited glycol solutions at 
low temperatures. | 


The Division of Physics operates in two Branches—pure and applied. One o! 
the main functions of the applied Branch is the work on standards of length, mass 
electricity, radiation, etc. For instance, one of the groups calibrated a set of carbor 
filament lamps by the use of a small refractory tube immersed in molten platinum 
the brightness of the open end of such a tube at the temperature of the solidificatior 
of the platinum is recognized by international agreement as the primary standard 0 
light. This Branch also carried on, among many other things, the mapping of urbai 
areas, aimed at providing economical photogrammetric methods for accurate large 
scale plans. In the pure physics Branch, a contribution has been made to th: 
knowledge of how certain metals behave over a wide range of temperatures fron 
close to the absolute zero (459-4° below zero F.) up to 200°C. (392°F.). A universa 
detector has been developed which can be used to pick out any atomic or molecula 
beam; the apparatus has already been used to study silver, gold, and boron; unti 
recently these three atoms could not be investigated by atomic beam methods 
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_ The efficiency of methods for the production of Raman spectra of gases has been 
increased; this improvement has made it possible, for the first time, to establish 
_ precise values for the geometrical dimensions of the benzene molecule. Variations 
_ of cosmic ray intensity at sea level have been studied, by means of Geiger counters 
and similar equipment, at Ottawa and at the Arctic Weather Station at Resolute 
_ Bay. To obtain new information on primary cosmic rays and nuclear reactions 
' caused by cosmic rays, several batches of photographic plates have been sent by 
_ balloons to altitudes of over 100,000 ft. (Scientists in the United States helped with 
- this project.) 

The Pure Chemistry Division is concerned with investigations in the major 
fields of chemistry—organic, physical, inorganic, and colloid. Most of the work is 
_ fundamental—trying to find out why certain chemical reactions behave as they do, 

and determining the ultimate spatial structure of unknown compounds. 


2 In medical research, there is the closest integration of the Council’s fellowship 
_ and medical research program with similar programs of the Defence Research Board, 
3 


_ the National Cancer Institute, the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society, 
_ and the Federal Departments of National Health and Welfare and of Veterans 
_ Affairs. In 1953-54 five consolidated research grants and 160 individual awards 
were made by the Division of Medical Research and 21 fellowships were provided. 
The Division also supported, through substantial grants, the production of growth 


hormone for experimental purposes by the Connaught Medical Research Labora- 
tories. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that the results of pure research, owing to its 
highly theoretical nature and its essentially long-range character, cannot be “pinned 
down” easily on a year-by-year basis. Nevertheless, one of the Council’s projects 
in pure research won wide popular acclaim, when scientists at the Prairie Regional 
| Laboratory successfully synthesized three sugars—maltose, sucrose (common sugar), 
and trehalose, This achievement was hailed as one of the outstanding accomplish- 
_ ments of the scientific world in 1953. 


I Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Field* 


Atomic energy research in Canada had its origin over 50 years ago when 
_Emest Rutherford came to this country as Macdonald Professor of Physics at 
McGill University. There, in collaboration with F. Soddy, he announced in 1902 
the results of his investigation of the nature of radioactivity, which had been dis- 
covered in 1898 by Henri Becquerel. Rutherford determined the fundamental 
: laws governing spontaneous disintegration of radioactive materials, and went on, 


| both in Canada and in England, to make further discoveries of great importance in 
| 


the development of atomic energy. 


Fundamental research into the structure of the atom continued in many coun- 


tries on a relatively small though fruitful scale over the ensuing years until the 
first recognition of nuclear fission was announced in Berlin, Germany, by O. Hahn 
and F. Strassman on Jan. 6, 1939. Soon it was discovered that when a neutron 
(Split a uranium-235 atom, not only was a remarkable quantity of energy released, 
but also additional neutrons were given off. This suggested the possibility of 
creating a chain reaction so quick that a new and tremendously powerful explosive 
‘would be available for military use. 


Re ea by Clyde Kennedy, Public Relations Officer, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
ver, Ont. 
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The onslaught of World War II in August 1939 pushed into the background 
interest in harnessing the vast energy now recognized to be contained within the 
nucleus of the atom, but when scientists drew to the attention of their respective 
governments the possible military application of atomic energy, development work 
was accelerated. | 

In Canada, first investigation of the possibility of releasing a large quantity 
of energy from uranium took place under the direction of Dr. George C. Laurence 
in 1940 at the National Research Council. 

While experiments continued at the National Research Council, the United 
States moved quickly toward achieving a chain reaction, and on Dee. 2, 1942, the 
first nuclear chain reaction to be initiated by man began a controlled release of the 
tremendous energy stored within the atom. This was done by American scientists, 
at the University of Chicago, working under the direction of Enrico Fermi. 

In 1942, the Governments of the United Kingdom and of Canada agreed to 
set up a joint Canadian-United Kingdom atomic energy project in Canada. By 
January 1943, British scientists arrived to work with hastily recruited Canadian 
scientists in a research centre established on Simpson Street, in Montreal, Que. 
In February, the group moved to the University of Montreal where considerable 
progress was made in the investigation of fundamental nuclear processes. 

At the Quebec Conference in August 1943, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Prime Minister Mackenzie King agreed that closer co-ordination of 
the allied efforts in the nuclear field was desirable and it was agreed that a large 
heavy-water pile should be built immediately in Canada. A technical committee 
consisting of General Leslie Groves, Sir James Chadwick and Dr. C. J. Mackenzie 
was set up to co-ordinate this joint program on atomic energy. Dr. J. D. Cockcroft 
of Britain was appointed Director and a Crown company, Defence Industries 
Limited, was engaged to undertake the detailed design and construction of the 
atomic energy pile at Chalk River, about 130 miles west of Ottawa. Construction 
was started in 1944 and by September 1945 a small low-power atomic energy pile, 
known as ZEEP, was in operation. This was the first pile, outside of the United 
States, to produce energy by nuclear fission. 


In December 1946, by Act of Parliament, all matters concerning atomic energy 
in Canada were placed under the Atomic Energy Control Board. The Board 
immediately asked the National Research Council to assume responsibility for the 
operation of the establishment at Chalk River, and the Council formally took over 
that responsibility on Feb. 1, 1947. By then, 400 scientists and engineers were 
engaged on research and development of atomic energy, the largest organization 
ever created in Canada to carry out a single research project. . 


Dr. David A. Keys took on direction of the Chalk River project in 1947, 


with the research program being directed by Dr. W. B. Lewis. Dr. Cockcroft 
returned to England to take charge of the United Kingdom atomic energy project, 
which was founded in 1946. 


In July 1947, Canada’s second reactor (the term reactor has replaced “pile” in. 
atomic energy parlance) went into operation. This reactor was of special signi- 


ficance because it had the highest neutron flux of any known reactor and, like ZEEP, 


used natural uranium as a fuel and heavy water as a moderator. It has produced | 
radioactive isotopes with a high specific activity for which there is great demand. 
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Purchasers of Canadian isotopes include the United States, the United Kingdom 


| 
_and various countries in Western Europe and South America. Shipments have 
_also been made within Canada to industries, hospitals and universities. 


The growing view that large-scale industrial application of atomic energy was 
closer at hand than had been expected made the Government decide to have the 
Atomic Energy project operated by a separate organization freed from all other 
responsibilities. A new Crown company, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, was 
therefore incorporated in February 1952, under the Atomic Knergy Control Act, 
1946. The new company took over the operation of the project from the National 
Research Council on April 1, 1952. Dr. C. J. Mackenzie became its first President, 
and was succeeded in November 1953 by W. J. Bennett, who was also President of 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited. Dr. Mackenzie continued as President 
of the Atomic Energy Control Board. 


In June 1954, the Government decided that the company responsible for the 
supply of uranium, Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, and the company 
responsible for the research and development aspects of the program, Atomic 
‘Energy of Canada Limited, should be joined as the work at Chalk River had reached 
the point where it was believed possible to produce electricity (by the heat created 
within reactors) within an economical cost range. 


So that the work of these two Crown companies could be more closely integrated 
‘in the development of atomic power, it was decided that a holding company should 
be incorporated. The responsibilities of the original companies would not be 
changed but they would, in future, be Divisions of the holding company which 
) would report to a Cabinet Minister—the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
‘Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


| 
! 
| 


| In the 1953-54 atomic power program a “feasibility study group” was estab- 
ished in co-operation with several’ public utilities and private companies, which 


had as its immediate goal the production of specifications for a pilot power reactor 


and the evaluation of cost per kilowatt of the electricity which such a reactor would 
‘produce. 
In June 1954, the Government set up an Advisory Committee on Atomic 
‘Power Development, consisting of senior executives of power companies throughout 
‘Canada and this committee will keep Canadian power producers informed of the 
‘nature and scope of the program at Chalk River. The committee also assists in 
evaluating the economic importance of possible atomic power in the various regions 


of the country. 


| The development of atomic energy was furthered by the experience gained by 
the decontamination and reconstruction of the NRX reactor which broke down 
Dee. 12, 1952, and went back into operation Feb. 17, 1954. 


Prior to the NRX breakdown it had been feared that a major accident with a 
reactor of such high power rating might force its abandonment. The decontamina- 
ie was carried out without injury to personnel despite an unprecedented spreading 
of highly radioactive fission products and methods of decontamination were de- 
veloped for a variety of materials. Scientists and engineers gathered information 
which will be invaluable in future reactor designs. The restoration of the NRX 
reactor, believed to be the first reactor of high power to be taken apart and recon- 
structed after several years of operation, has been followed with considerable 
interest by atomic energy establishments in other countries. 
92428—242 
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Modifications made to the reactor during its reconstruction have made possible 
steady operations at 40,000 kw—a power output 33 p.c. higher than was attainable 
before the breakdown—with the result that a shorter time is now required for many 
research experiments and for the production of radioactive isotopes. Furthermore, 
more advanced experiments relating to atomic power development are possible 
and the testing of components for the new NRU reactor is more effective. 


Satisfactory progress was made in the construction of the new NRU reactor 
at Chalk River. Like the NRX reactor, it will use natural uranium for fuel and 
heavy water as a moderator. The fuel elements of the NRX reactor are cooled by 
running river water directly through the reactor. In the NRU reactor, however, 
the heat will be carried out of the reactor by the circulation of the heavy-water 
moderator to heat exchangers from where the heat will be carried away by river 
water. The NRU reactor, moreover, will have a considerably higher neutron flux 
(density of neutrons within the core). 


The Physics Division of the Corporation continued experiments with the 
Van de Graaff generator, the low-voltage accelerator, and the beta ray spectro- 
meter. Experiments with these machines, together with work previously carried 
out with a beam of neutrons from the NRX reactor, have led to additional knowledge 
of nuclear energy output and of the structure of the atomic nucleus. 


New and improved electronic instruments were designed for use with the 
NRX reactor, and continue to be studied in the search for greater reliability and 
reduced size. A new gamma ray health monitor was developed, for example, and 
has been in satisfactory operation for several months; development of radiation 

detection instruments for the Department of National Defence also is continuing. 


The Chemistry and Reactor Research Division is carrying out extensive 
experiments to obtain data upon which the designs of future reactor systems will 
be based. 


Studies have been made of the use of plutonium as a nuclear fuel and new 
arrangements of fuel elements for power reactors have been studied with the aid of 
the ZEEP reactor. Chemical and metallurgical methods for processing irradiated 
uranium fuel elements continue to be developed. The Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys is studying the corrosion of these metals and their alloys in 
different materials that might be used as coolants in reactors. The Department 
continues to supply the personnel for the Company’s Metallurgy Branch. 


In the Biology Branch radioactive isotopes are being used to study deficiency 
diseases. in mammals and the synthesis of essential constituents of living cells. 
Studies of the mechanism by which radiation affects living material were continued 
with the aid of rapidly reproducing micro-organisms. 


The Commercial Products Division of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
which has its headquarters in Ottawa, handles the marketing—some of it inter- 
national—of radioactive isotopes produced at Chalk River. The Division’s cata- 
logue lists more than 100 different isotopes which may be purchased. Their indus- 
trial use ranges from testing welds to the control of thickness of material, such as 
paper, as it comes through the manufacturing machines. Agriculture and medicine 
are also served: isotopes such as iodine-131, phosphorus-32, and gold-198 are for 
use in the human body. The Division also provides an advisory service to users 
of radioactive isotopes, and a consulting and operating service which includes: 
experimental or research work on a contract basis. 
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The production of isotopes at Chalk River ceased while the NRX reactor was 
_ being reconstructed. However, a supply of certain long-lived fission products had 
accumulated and these continued to be sold. The United States Atomic Energy 
_ Commission assisted the Division by making available certain processed isotopes. 
_ From all sources of supply, the Commercial Products Division made more than 
1,000 shipments during 1953-54. Moreover, sufficient radioactive cobalt-60—the 
source of gamma rays in the Cobalt Beam Therapy Units used in the treatment of 
| Cancer—was recovered from the NRX reactor to allow the installation of several 
_ complete therapy units at various hospitals and the manufacture of the units that 
contain the cobalt-60 sources was continued at the Division’s shops in Ottawa. 
Immediately after the reactor went back into operation in February 1954, the 
manufacture of the irradiated cobalt was resumed. 


Section 3.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the work of the National Research Council and Atomic Energy of 
‘Canada Limited, Canadian research is carried on by various federal agencies, pro- 
' vincial organizations, universities and industries, 


| Several provinces in Canada have established Provincial Research Councils to 
stimulate and support research on problems having special provincial significance. 


| The universities, of course, form an extremely important part of the Canadian 
pattern of research, much of it along fundamental lines ; however, practical problems 
are not neglected, especially those of regional interest. 


{ 


All three types of institutions—federal, provincial and university organizations 


—have an interest in problems of industrial significance: this is part of the current 
‘Canadian pattern of research. Though many Canadian industries now possess 
‘research facilities—some of them quite extensive—the main bulk of industrial 
Tesearch to date has been done under government auspices. 


| Thus the unique problems of the country, particularly its large area coupled 
with a small population, have led to a typically Canadian organization of research, 
of which a very strong associate committee system is perhaps the most distinctive 
feature. 


| Federal Institutions.—Although research by industrial concerns has been 
‘slow to develop in Canada, government research has expanded rapidly, at first 
because of the need for speeding up the production of raw materials, which were for 
Many years the basis of Canada’s export trade, and secondly because of the more 
recent interest in the processing of these raw materials and because of the necessity 
‘to meet the needs of national defence. Federal institutions involved in research 
include the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
National Defence, National Health and Welfare, Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, and Trade and Commerce ; the National Research Council; and Crown 
corporations such as Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. A system of committees, 
with nation-wide representation, eliminates unnecessary duplication of work from 
these national research organizations, 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described at pp. 377-378 
of this volume, the work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter XXVIII (see 
Index), specialized work in scientific forest research at pp. 453-461, scientific services 
concerned with Canada’s mineral resources conducted by the Department of Mines 
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and Technical Surveys at pp. 497-501, investigational work of the Department of 
Fisheries at pp. 590-594; and the work of the National Research Council at pp. 
357-361. The activities of the other federal institutions engaged in research are 
described briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Department of National Health and Welfare-—The Department of National 
Health and Welfare is engaged in research activities, its Food and Drug Divisions, 
Laboratory of Hygiene, Occupational Health Laboratory and various clinical 
services conducting scientific studies in their special fields. The Department has 
provided considerable funds for research in public health. There are, for instance, 
federal health grants to assist the provinces in work on the prevention and treatment 
of crippling conditions in children, mental health, tuberculosis, the control of cancer 
and of venereal disease. To co-ordinate its medical health programs, conferences 
are held by representatives of the National Research Council, Defence Research 
Board, the National Cancer Institute and the Public Health Research Grants 
Committee. These Conferences provide for reasonably clear definition of the field 
of each organization and have prevented uneconomical overlapping. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—Rapid development of grain production 
in Western Canada led to the passing, in 1912, of the Canada Grain Act. This Aci 
is administered by a Board of Grain Commissioners responsible for control of the 
transportation, weighing, grading and warehousing of Canadian grain. The Board 
soon encountered problems that required scientific study and a Grain Research 
Laboratory was established at Winnipeg in 1913. 


The Grain Research Laboratory is the main centre of research on the chemistry 
of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service required 
to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
Each year the Laboratory provides certain information required by the Board fol 
administering the Canada Grain Act. The Laboratory collects and tests samples 
of various crops to obtain information on the current quality of all grains shipped 
during the crop year. Fundamental research is also undertaken; the program i 
directed towards increased understanding of what constitutes quality in cereal grains 
and towards improving the methods of assessing quality. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Canadian Patents and Develop 
ment Limited is a Crown corporation established in 1948. The primary purpose 0 
the company is to make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, ney 
processes and improvements in processes developed by the scientific workers of th 
National Research Council. The services of the company have also been mad 
available to government departments and other agencies, and have been extendei 
to Canadian universities. The company arranges to obtain patents of invention 
originating in these agencies and handles all licensing matters for them. Any profit 
that the company may derive from its licensing arrangements are used for furthe 
research and development. 


Provincial Organizations.—The fact that only a few provincial researe 
organizations exist does not indicate a lack of interest in research by the province) 
Most provincial governments have university laboratories to consult, particular) 
about local industrial and agricultural problems. Agriculture is particularly we 
covered because of its great importance as an export industry; the network ( 
Federal Department of Agriculture laboratories and Experimental Stations, togeth | 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research councils, provides this industl. 
with a very well-developed research service. 
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Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people additional scientific and technical assistance 
in finding new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, 
the mine and the process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further 
scientific work on local problems and available resources. It assists universities, 
colleges, research groups, industries, provincial and federal departments and indivi- 
duals by loans of equipment, grants, scholarships, laboratory and summer assistants, 
library, cartographic, photogrammetric and _ translation services, and technical 


_ information. It has supported or collaborated in work on breeding new varieties of 


plants and root-nodule bacteria; on antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal- 
burning equipment, the constitution and underground gasification of coal, the non- 
destructive testing of mine equipment, the utilization of anhydrite, diatomite, fish 
waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing materials. It has conducted 
geophysical, geological, seaweed, forest aphide and forest ecology surveys and 
assisted studies on the nutrient cycles of lakes, on X-ray crystallography, and on 


_ pressures in underground strata. During the summer of 1954, 85 people were 


engaged on 27 projects. 


Research Council of Ontario.—The Research Council of Ontario was established 
in 1948 and given the task of advising the Provincial Government on industrial, 
agricultural and other research activities within the Province. Its responsibility is 
to establish research projects and programs, whether fundamental or applied, to 
integrate and co-ordinate all research within the Province, whether public or private, 
provincial or extra-provincial, and to have public funds sufficient to encourage and 
carry out necessary research activities. | 


In addition, the Research Council has the responsibility of administering a 
scholarship fund which is used for the training of research and scientific workers. 
Another function of the Council is to encourage the establishment of group research 
projects in which certain industries and the Provincial Government collaborate. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—The Saskatchewan Research Council was 
established in 1947 for “research and investigation in the physical sciences as they 


affect the economy of the Province of Saskatchewan, and such particular matters 
as may be brought to its attention from time to time by the Lieutenant-Governor 


in Council”. The term “physical sciences” is given a broad interpretation to include 
biological sciences, agriculture and engineering. The Council encourages both pure 


| and applied scientific research relating to the resources and economy of Saskatchewan, 


and works in close co-operation with government departments, the National Re- 
search Council and the University of Saskatchewan. Among the current projects 


‘supported by the Council are: fundamental studies of lignin and related compounds, 


beneficiation of uranium ores, application of carbon-14 dating, utilization of wheat 
starch, cultivation of safflower crop, studies in foundation research, preservation of 


_ foods by freezing, winter lubrication, and geological and archeological research. The 
| Council also supports graduate research scholarships. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a Scientific and 


Industrial Research Council in 1921, the promotion of mineral development within 


the Province being the chief purpose leading to its establishment. The Council 


| Operates under an Act somewhat similar to that setting up the National Research 


Council and is financed by Provincial Government appropriations. The present 


_ program is directed to the application of basic and applied science toward the 


development of the natural resources of the Province. Investigations include studies 
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on coal, the Athabasca oil sands, natural gas, geological research and surveys, soil 
surveys and irrigation research. The Council maintains a gasoline and oil-testing 
laboratory and has a group of industrial engineers to provide scientific information 
to developing industry. The Council laboratories are located at the University of 
Alberta and work in co-operation with the scientific departments of the University. 
Operations of the organization are controlled by a council of ten individuals repre- 
sentative of government, the University and industry. The various research projects 
are under the immediate supervision of advisory committees and the chairmen of 
these committees form the Technical Advisory Committee of the Council, the body 
responsible for the integration and operation of the scientific aspects of the program. 


British Columbia Research Council.—The British Columbia Research Council, 
under the sponsorship of the B.C. Department of Trade and Industry, provides a 
scientific and engineering staff with laboratories at Vancouver, to help British 
Columbia industries solve their technical problems. Its objective is to enable even 
the smallest firms to make use of modern technical knowledge and research to 
improve their competitive position in Canadian and world markets. The Council 
provides three classes of service: (1) a free information service in collaboration with 
the National Research Council; (2) assistance to specific firms at cost where informa- | 
tion cannot be supplied from existing knowledge; and (3) at the Council’s expense, 
research on problems of general value to the industrial development of the Province. 


The Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation was 
established in 1928, and is financed by an endowment fund composed of subscriptions 
from manufacturers, corporations, private individuals, and a grant from the Pro- 
vincial Government on a dollar-for-dollar basis with the other contributions. The 
Foundation carries on research to assist agriculture and industry in developing the 
natural resources of the Province. A study has been made of the physiography and 
climate of southern Ontario and also of the parasites found in wildlife in this Pro- 
vince. Many investigations have been undertaken in the industrial field and the 
Foundation is well equipped to work in metallurgy, textiles, chemistry and bio- 
chemistry. The services of the Foundation are at the disposal of industry on a fee 
basis, and consultative services, testing, short-trial studies and long-term investiga- 
tions have been undertaken for hundreds of firms. The work has resulted in better — 
products and in more efficient processing. 


The Banting Research Foundation.—The Banting Research Foundation 
supports the work of the Banting and Best Chair of Medical Research in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and aids medical research throughout Canada by making grants- 
in-aid to those who submit problems of sufficient medical interest to the Board of © 
Trustees. The Board meets and makes grants generally three times a year, around © 
June 1, Oct. 1 and Feb. 1. Five members of the Board of Trustees are appointed | 
by the Board of Governors of the University of Toronto and the Alumni Association | 
of the University of Toronto, and these five members appoint two other Trustees, 
then the seven members appoint an eighth Trustee. | 


The Rockefeller Foundation.—The Canadian activities of the Rockefeller | 
Foundation include appropriations to various Canadian universities, institutions and | 
organizations for research in certain limited fields in the natural and social sciences, _ 
in the humanities and in medicine and public health, and the financing of post- 
doctoral fellowships to individual Canadians for work in fields related to the Founda- 
tion’s general program. Under the public health program, aid is given for teaching | 
in public health and nursing. 
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| University Research.—In eight of the ten Canadian provinces there is at 
! least one major university with graduate-school facilities for training in research. 
In Ontario there are four; in Quebec, three. In addition, a large number of uni- 
versities and colleges provide first-class undergraduate training, or training in special 


fields. Thus, Canadian universities provide adequate training up to the doctorate 
level in practically all fields of science. 


| In the main, research in Canadian universities has followed the traditional 
‘pattern found in the graduate schools of the British Commonwealth. It has been 
largely fundamental but, in certain schools, a great deal of research has been done 
on basic local problems. The universities co-operate with Federal Government 
departments, provincial government departments, and the National Research 
Council in researches on most of the natural resources. One such co-operative 
project has been established at the University of Toronto in the form of a computa- 
tion centre. This is operated by the University and financially supported by the 
Defence Research Board and the National Research Council, with the object of 
developing computation equipment and of training competent operators in this new 
and complex field of work. 

fl] 

| Industrial Research.—In the past, many small industries and some large 
ones in Canada have been unaware of the value of research to their industries and 
to the country, partly because many Canadian companies are subsidiaries of com- 
panies in the United Kingdom and the United States, and partly because small 
companies find it impossible to finance their own research. This general problem 
ts well recognized in Canada, but cognizance should be taken of Canada’s vast 
areas, absence of concentration of similar industries, and proximity to the relatively 
vast research facilities of the United States. 


What Canada has done about industrial research, in the face of these rather 
formidable difficulties, has been partly covered above: in one way or another Cana- 
lian universities, provincial institutions and federal organizations have aided 
Janadian industry. 


recoming aware of the value of research and many industries now possess research 
acilities—some of them quite extensive. A survey made by the Canadian Manu- 
acturers’ Association a few years ago showed that over 360 of their member com- 
danies maintained laboratories in which more than 3,100 persons were employed in 
esearch, testing or control. Examples of Canadian industries with powerful research 
ganizations are: Aluminum Laboratories Limited at Kingston, Ont.; Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company at Trail, B.C.; and Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison 
amited at Montreal, Que. 


_ This picture is changing very quickly. To-day, Canadian industries are rapidly 
| 


Aluminum Laboratories Limited undertakes both fundamental and applied 
esearch; its divisions include an industrial group to bridge the gap between scientific 
evelopment and commercial application, plus mechanical testing, metallography, 
lectro-metallurgy, physics, chemical-metallurgy, analysis and documents. Experi- 
1ental alloys are constantly being produced and tested for such properties as hard- 
ess and resistance to corrosion. 


_ The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company maintains a large Research 
nd Development Division. It has special laboratories equipped for study in ore- 
ressing, electrolysis, gas reactions, metallographic and petrographic work, X-ray 
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diffraction of crystals, materials testing, and instrument design, and has many 
important developments to its credit, including the differential flotation process used 
on ores of the famous Sullivan mine. 

Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison Limited has followed an extensive research 
program for some years in such fields as vitamins, antibiotics, liver extracts, bacterio- 
logical products, sex hormones, gland products, and veterinary medicines. It also 
does basic research and supervises the Canadian Government plant at St. Laurent 
for the large-scale production of penicillin. 

Other companies with sizable research departments represent many diversified 
interests, for example: Canadian Industries Limited, International Nickel Company, 
Dominion Rubber Company, Imperial Oil Limited, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, 
the Maple Leaf Milling Company, Canadian Breweries Limited and Canada Packers. 
There are, of course, many others. 

To an increasing extent, recent scientific developments are leading to a reason. 
ably swift industrial application, as shown by the establishment of such companies 
as Isotope Products Limited at Oakville, Ont., and Computing Devices of Canade 
Limited at Ottawa, Ont. 

To date, however, a large amount of industrial research continues to be don 
under Government auspices, and sometimes with the co-operation of universities 
Two further examples of this Canadian habit of co-operation between industrie 
and other organizations may be cited: the Research Division of The Hydro-Electri 
Power Commission of Ontario, a provincial service, and the Pulp and Paper Researel 
Institute, intimately associated with McGill University. These organizations ar 
briefly described in the following sections. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—The Research Division ¢ 
Ontario Hydro, with a present staff of 300, provides testing, investigation an 
research services for all phases of the utility’s engineering design, constructio 
work, and system operation and maintenance. The Division maintains a clos 
liaison with other research organizations and power utilities, and staff membei 
participate in the committee work of major technical societies and standardizin 
associations. 

Electrical investigations pertain to improvements in equipment for generatim 
transmitting, distributing and utilizing power. Problems of electrical insulatio 
system disturbance recording, protection against lightning, energy metering al 
illumination are among those studied in such investigations. Attention is given 
the performance and efficiency of power equipment, to improved measuring tee 
niques, and to means of minimizing the hazards of electric shock. | A 

Among the structural and mechanical topics studied are the following: metal) 
corrosion; stresses in structures; noise and vibration conditions; soil mechanics” 
related to foundations, roads, and earth dams and dykes; the physical properties | 
structural components and of numerous items such as conductor joints and li 
hardware; the mechanical performance and safety features of various types | 
machines; welding materials, techniques and applications; and a variety of proble) 


; 


associated with the design of concrete structures, the application of masonry ma) 
rials, and the production, placement and quality control of all concrete used. 


In addition to chemical analyses and tests performed on a wide range of ma. 
rials and products purchased, chemical research work is conducted with regard | 


| 
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such subjects as wood preservation, plastics applications, protective coatings, brush 
_and weed control, lubrication, liquid electrical insulants, water treatment, thermal 
insulation, and corrosion prevention. 


| Other studies contributory and supplementary to the main branches of work 
| are carried on in the fields of physics, biology, meteorology, petrology and mathe- 
matics. . 

The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada.—Because so much of the 
Canadian economy is dependent upon pulp and paper, the need has long been 
recognized for research on cellulose chemistry and other technologies associated 

_ with the use of cellulose. In 1913 the Federal Government established the Forest 
_ Products Laboratories in Montreal. Its Pulp and Paper Division began to receive 
| support from the pulp and paper industry in 1925 and soon after started to work 
_ Closely with the Chemistry Department of McGill University. The present building 
on the University grounds was opened in 1929 to provide increased accommodation 
and facilities for its expanding activity in pulp and paper research. In 1950, the 
Institute became an independent corporation under federal charter, administered 
by a Board of Directors consisting of appointees from McGill University, industry, 
and the Federal Department which is now Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


| This Corporation has taken over the building it occupied on the University 
grounds, together with all its equipment—the land remains University property 
and is lent to the Corporation. The Corporation has complete control of the opera-~ 
tion, subject to the provision that work leading to degrees will be under the control 
| of the appropriate faculties of the University. 


McGill’s entire Division of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry and part of the 
_ Division of Physical Chemistry form integral parts of the Institute; to some degree, 
_the Institute has also become the bureau of standards for the pulp and paper industry. 


| Numerous contributions to the fundamental knowledge of the chemistry of 
cellulose and lignin, the chemical and mechanical pulping of wood, the behaviour of 
fibres in water, and the testing of pulp and paper have been made by Institute 
| personnel, At present, studies in physical chemistry are being conducted mainly on 
the surface chemistry and swelling of cellulose, and the flocculation of suspensions 
of fibres, while research in organic chemistry is being carried out on the reactivity 
of cellulose, the properties and constitution of cellulose derivatives, and the chem- 
| istry of lignin and of bark. Much work is also being done on the various methods 
of producing chemical pulp. 

; 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 


be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Agriculture, including stock-raising and horticulture, is the most important 
of the primary industries of the Canadian people, employing, according to the 
Census of 1951, 15-6 p.c. of the total labour force and 19-2 p.c. of the labour force 
males. In addition, agriculture provides the raw materials for many Canadian 
manufactures and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very 
large percentage of Canada’s exports. The area of agricultural land is shown by 


province at p. 20 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The creation of the Department of Agriculture is provided for in Sect. 95 of 
the British North America Act (1867), which states, in part, that “in each province, 
the legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that) 
“the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make laws in relation to agri 
culture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the legislature of a province 
relative to agriculture, shall have effect in and for the province as long and as far, 


as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada”. As a result of 
this provision, there now exists a Department of Agriculture, with a Minister of 
Agriculture at its head, in the Federal Government and in each of the provinces. 
except Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with by the Agricultural) 


Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, this material was prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, 


C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—General Policy and Price Stability 


| All the activities of the Department of Agriculture are directed toward the 
| production of marketable farm products. Apart from the initial research and 
experimentation in connection with operations on the farm itself, it is essential 
that processing, grading and inspection of farm products should be of a high standard 
if markets both at home and abroad are to be retained and new ones developed. 
It is with this end in view that the inspection and grading activities of the Depart- 
ment have become of increasing importance. By inspection and grading the buyer 
is able to obtain a product suited to his requirements; the producer is compensated 
according to the grade of his product and is thus encouraged to produce a high- 
quality commodity. 


The results of experimental and research work and the policies of the Depart- 
ment, in general, are made available to farmers and to the public through bulletins, 


| he press, radio and screen. Releases on market conditions and prices are a regular 
feature of this publicity. 


The Federal Government has passed a number of Acts designed to give price 
stability in marketing agricultural products. The most important of these is the 
Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944, which permits the Federal Government to 
stabilize the price of any agricultural product, except wheat and coarse grains which 
are marketed under other legislation, by outright purchase or by underwriting the 
market through guarantees or deficiency payments. The following products have 
seen supported under the Act when occasion arose: potatoes, apples, dried white 
deans, extracted honey, dry skimmed milk, creamery butter, shell eggs, cheess, 
20gs and cattle. 


| Another Act under which price support may be extended is the Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939. Under this Act the Government 
issists in financing initial payments made by co-operatives to primary producers 
mn delivery of the products for sale. Initial payments are subject to negotiation 
vetween co-operative and government but may not exceed 80 p.c. of the average 
eturns for like grades and qualities during the previous three years. The procedure 
for the Government to guarantee banks against loss in advancing funds to co- 
iperative organizations with whom agreements have been signed. The legislation 
as been used extensively by co-operatives, and agreements through the years 
= covered onions, potatoes, corn, many seed crops and ranch-bred fox and 
| 


aink pelts. 


\ 


_ There is a third piece of federal legislation that has a bearing on price support. 
l number of provincial governments have legislation providing for the establish- 
tent of a Board to regulate or control the marketing of agricultural products sold 
nthin the province concerned. Under the British North America Act, a provincial 
overnment cannot legislate with regard to products marketed outside the province 
rin export trade. Under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949, the 
‘ederal Government may, at discretion, permit such marketing legislation to be 
pplied in whole or in part to the marketing of agricultural products outside the 
rovince concerned and in export trade. 


| 
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Under the Agricultural Products Board Act, 1951, the Board may buy, sell, 
export and import agricultural products when directed by the Governor in Council. 


Farm Credit.—The Federal Government has made provision for the extension 
of credit to farmers under the Canadian Farm Loan Act and under the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act. The Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 
1951, was emergency legislation intended primarily to relieve any hardship caused 
by the extremely unfavourable harvesting conditions of that autumn. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927.*—Long-term farm mortgage credit is 
made available to Canadian farmers under the provisions of this Act, which is 
administered by the Canadian Farm Loan Board. The Board makes loans for the 
purchase of live stock, farm equipment and farm land, for improvements, for 
refinancing debts and for covering operating expenses. The Board also provides 
short- and intermediate-term credit to its long-term mortgage borrowers by means 
of five-year second mortgages with collateral chattel security. 

The Canadian Farm Loan Act was amended on June 18, 1952, to permit the 
Board to lend up to 60 p.c. of appraised value on first mortgage and up to 70 p.c. on 
combined first and second mortgage with the maximum first-mortgage loan limited 
to $10,000 and the maximum of first- and second-mortgage loan limited to $12,000. 
In the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, a total of $5,852,300 was approved for loans. 
This was 38 p.c. higher than the previous year, largely attributable to the wider 
field of operations resulting from the changes in the Act. 


Principal assets under administration increased by $1,724,106 during the year 
to $31,588,657 at Mar. 31, 1953, the highest figure for 10 years. | 


* Revised by W. A. Reeve, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. 


1._Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1944-353 


Nore.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning 
with the 1940 edition. % 


- 
og 


Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
First Second Ay 
Mortgage Mortgage Total First Second Total — 
$$ Amount Mortgage | Mortgage Amount 
Amount No. |] Amount W 
$ $ $ $ $ $e 
603 | 1,315,950 162 90,850 | 1,406,800 } 1,251,949 84,154 | 1,336, 10: 


728 | 1,623,000| 176 | 100,700] 1,723,700} 1,561,174 | 100,235) 1, 661,40 
918 | 2,161,050 | 258 | 163,050 | 2,324,100} 1,977,902 | 143,305 2,121,20 
312 | 3,165,250 | 404 | 253,900 | 3,419,150 |} 3,030,915 | 242,896 3,273,81 
1,301 | 3,145,150 | 517 | 315,400 | 3,460,550 | 2,911,167 | 274,073 | . 3, 185,24 
1.801 | 4,450,100! 756} 469,200 | 4,919,300} 4,169,070} © 425,966 | 4,595,08) 
1,949 | 4,715,500 | 801] 473,900 | 5,189,400 |} 4,480,779 | 462, 150 4,942,92 
1,796 | 4,312,450 | 680} 409,550 | 4,722,000 |) 4,288,866 | 404,213 4, 693,07 
1,437 | 3,929,500 | 494] 308,900| 4,238,400 |} 4,131,141 | 337,951 4, 469,06 


1,685 | 5,458,750 559 | 393,550 | 5,852,300 | 4,766,149 342,410 5,118.6 
” 
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| 2.—Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, by Province, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 


| N ore.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning 
with the 1940 edition. 


ae ee eT Se aes. Seem? Fee 
Loans Approved 


Province First Mortgage Second Mortgage Total os 
, ; No Amount No Amount Amount 
Mice ee ce 
$ $ $ 

meeuce Widward Island.................../... Wee 203, 800 9 4,900 208, 700 
SERIOIN, it Re AUS Bese els Loe, 41 116, 850 1 1,000 117,850 
ME TUDAWIC Fe ics cece vbae sce sca. 69 200, 850 8 5, 800 206, 650 
| ES So eee eee Se 149 457, 350 61 40, 600 497,950 
NEE: Pe PEE eee See en we 345 | 1,360,250 59 45,350 1,405, 600 
MIO. Scenes. bes fore oL Se voc oe 177 571,050 97 73,300 644,350 
MMEEPECHOWAN 65.0.5. cock eciceesccccccnn.. 499 | 1,631,800 269 189,000 1,820, 800 
| I ee in gh aR or oa ER 203 489, 850 43 23, 800 513, 650 
MS AMINA DES 68. Oe oS oa vine ook os ockence: 130 426,950 12 9,800 436, 750 
CTE LEO Se a ee a 1,685 | 5,458,750 559 393,550 5,852,300 


eed ee 
The Farm Improvement Loans Act.*—The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 
idministered by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide intermediate- 
erm credit and a type of short-term credit for farmers to enable them to equip, 
mprove and develop their farms. There is scarcely anything a farmer wants in 
he way of mechanical aids for his farm operation or for his home for which a loan 
nay not be made. Assistance may also be obtained for the purchase of live stock, 
mincipally foundation or breeding stock ; for installation or repair of farm electric 
ystems; for repair, alteration or construction of farm buildings, including the home; 
nd for fencing, drainage and other development projects. Credit is provided on 
ecurity and terms that are convenient and suited to the individual borrower. 


The chartered banks are the lending agency under the Act. The legislation, 
riginally operative for three years, 1945-47, has been extended from time to time 
or three-year periods. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against 
8s up to 10 p.c. of the total loans made by it during the period. Under the Act, 
ae guarantee is limited by a provision stating that it will not apply to any loan 
rade after the aggregate of all loans made by all banks in a given period reaches 
A amount fixed by statute. When, in February 1951, the Act was extended 
Dy another three years, the amount fixed was $200,000,000. Within two years 
ae loans almost totalled this amount, and a further extension of the Act was made 


, 


bs three years from Apr. 1, 1953. The aggregate of loans for this three-year period, 
fected by the guarantee, is set at $300,000,000. By Dec. 31, 1953, 175 claims 


. 


mounting to $90,771 had been paid under the guarantee. 


| Loans may be obtained for terms up to 10 years with interest not to exceed 
p.c. The maximum amount to be advanced to a borrower, at any one time, was 
Creased to $4,000 by the legislation of 1953. The borrower himself must provide 


om 10 p.c. to 40 p.c. of the cost of his project. 


| By Dec. 31, 1953, $313,403,652 or 69-4 p.c. of the total of all loans made had 
ven repaid. Of the loans made during the first three years of operation, all but 
4 p.c. had been repaid; of those made during the second three years, all but 


de Prepared by D. M. McRae, Supervisor, Farm Improvement Loans Act, Department of Finance, 
y Wa. 
Py 
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2-8 p.c. had been repaid; of those made during the next two years, all but 32-5 p.c. 
had been repaid; and for the nine months of the fourth period ended Dec. 31, 1953, 
15-1 p.c. of the loans made had been repaid. 


3,.—Loans made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose, 1945-53 
De 
Total Loans 


1952 1953 Since Inception 
Purpose in 1945 
Loans | Amount | Loans | Amount || Loans | Amount 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Purchase of agricultural implements..... 75,347 | 90,818,129 | 73,934 | 88,057,198 |365,656 | 409,030,397 


Construction, repair or alteration of, or 

additions to any structure onafarm...| 2,923 3,474,114 | 3,876 | 5,057,563 | 19,337 21,960,388 
Purchase of live stock.............+---- 3,175 | 2,899,824 | 3,694 | 3,053,914 15,192 12,510,527 
Improvement or development project...| 1,420 843,724 | 1,896 | 1,300,305 || 12,636 6,357,591 
Purchase or installation of equipment or 

electric system or alteration of electric 


BVRUCUN. Sombie oie pisteiole su ole. etniaraen 359 155,924 456 347,666 || 2,542 1,319, 289 
Fencing or drainage.........+.eeeseeers 91 67, 437 106 76, 114 539 354, 700 
Totals ocho enicase eee 83,315 | 98,259,152 | 83,962 | 97,892,760 415,902 | 451,532,842 


4.—Loans made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Province, 1945-53 


Lee eee 


Total Loans 
1952 1953 Since Inception 
Province in 1945 
Loans Amount | Loans | Amount Loans | Amount 
Oe ee ee ee 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Wewloundland = temic: ieee «srcloie or 44 49,900 55 68, 274 104 121, 55: 
Prince Edward Island.........scceeeees 1.7822] 4.756; 1284) el, O71 1,497,575 || 5,759 5,277, 27. 
INO VALS COUIAT ice oe cis cletelevels @ictercreretolnierer-z 888 852, 297 1,077 945, 862 3,422 3,022,938 
ING waSEUNS WICK 15 oc <0 ceisteiiccisies slo clvinisiels 866 926,499 896 925,977 3,142 3, 283, 20 
QieboCe ee ie asc tecucncmms eenss sens. 6,049 | 7,128,775 | 7,621 | 8,722,234 || 24,654 27,368,038 
ONtATIO Sache dived tae clare eters alolovslatete tere. okerere 11,299 | 12,245,803 | 11,813 12,971,331 || 53,021 55, 698, 71 
Vali Dac cites orare oveiaonassianclensrorensioreseleisieloieieie 10,061 | 11,225,437 9,547 | 10,639,177 |] 55,272 57,727,387 
GaskAbCHeE WAN: «.cines ce cswisicn eee cle cleiles 28,127 | 35,365,330 | 26,334 | 33, 309,549 137,044 | 156,551,02 
AU er tae fern cihciniaie o cfetetemiotatels eleiecols cletohs 22,130 | 26,495,163 | 22,526 | 26, 207,368 |]122,118 | 180,922,386 
Britishs@olimbisae sess ccielesclee elelorictesie 2,069 2,213, 820 2,422 2,605,413 || 11,366 11, 560,36 
i NY 1 CEeGEeG codeenpeoorocoue. 83,315 | 98,259,152 | 83,962 | 97,892,760 415,902 | 451, 532,84 


Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 1951.—This Act, which cam 
into force Jan. 15, 1952, provides short-term credit to grain producers in the Prairi 
Provinces who, because of congested delivery points or inability to complete hai 
vesting of their grain, are in need of credit until their grain can be deliverec 
Individual advances can be made to a maximum of $1,000. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passe 
in 1939 and administered by the federal Department of Agriculture, provides f 
direct money payments by the Federal Government, on an acreage basis, to farme: 
in areas of low crop yields in the Prairie Provinces and the Peace River District ‘ 
British Columbia. The Act was designed to assist the municipalities and province 
in years of crop failure, to meet relief expenditures which would normally be tc 
great to be assumed by them. The Act provides that payments be made to farme 


under certain conditions and terms and, in order that Federal Governme, 
costs may be defrayed to some extent, it is required that 1 p.c. of the purcha, 


4 


| 
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price of all grains (wheat, oats, barley and rye) marketed in the Prairie Provinces 
be paid to the Federal Government and set aside in a special fund for the purposes 
of the Act. a 


If the farmer, who may be an owner, a tenant, or a member of a co-operative 
farm association engaged in farming, is located in a crop-failure area, he may be 
awarded assistance on not more than one-half of the cultivated land or a maximum 
of 200 acres. The rates of payment range up to $2.50 per acre. 


From the inception of the scheme to Mar. 31, 1954, the total amount paid out 
under the Act was $146,105,574. The amount collected under the 1-p.c. levy to 
Feb. 28, 1954, was $79,708,145. 

Subsection 2.—Agricultural Research and Experimentation 


The Department of Agriculture conducts, on a broad scale, scientific research 
and experimentation on the control of pests and diseases, the nutritional require- 
ments of plants and animals, the breeding and testing of new species and varieties, 
the micro-biology of soils and foods, investigations of crop production and cultural 
methods, and many other matters. This work is carried on mainly by the Science 
Service and the Experimental Farms Service and, in addition to providing informa- 
tion on current production problems, is of ‘paramount importance to the long- 
time well-being of agriculture. 


| Conservation of the soil is of basic importance to agriculture and research in 
the form of soil surveys and study of methods for the protection and conservation 
of soil resources is carried on by the Department in collaboration with the provincial 
governments. Studies include the chemistry of the soil, cover crops, value of 
manure and fertilizers, cultural methods, use of tillage machinery and development 
of large land-reclamation projects. 

: The Department has for many years conducted investigations into the control 
of insects and diseases of forest trees. The limited silvicultural work carried on has 
aimed at maintaining a supply of trees suitable for planting on the prairies as 
Shelter belts against the wind and to prevent soil and snow drifting. Basically, 
this is also a soil-conservation measure. 


: Much of the research and experimental work is concerned with crop plants for, 
after the soil itself, they are of chief importance. This work includes the breeding 
and testing of suitable varieties of crops to be grown under the varying climatic 
conditions throughout Canada. The culture and nutritional value of crop plants 
a the suitability of food crops for human consumption—even their appeal or 


lack of appeal to a somewhat discerning housewife—are continuously under study. 


— Work on live stock includes mainly the feeding, care and handling of stock, 


its protection from insects and diseases, and the production of suitable market and 
oreeding types. A limited amount of work has also been done on the production 
f new strains of animals. 


Research and study of processed products such as milk, butter, cheese and 
Meat, and of fruits and vegetables is a most active item in the scientific work of the 
Department. Storage of agricultural products creates many problems that call 
‘or constant study. - 

Chemical and biological research and experimentation is mainly of an applied 
ature. That is, the Department does not specialize in so-called fundamental 
‘esearch involving the discovery of basic scientific phenomena, and laws, but con- 
entrates on the adoption of known processes and the application of such processes 
| 
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to specific aims. Some discoveries bordering on fundamental research, however, 
are occasionally made, and it is also found necessary to extend to some degree into 
the basic field where certain information is lacking in applied science. 


Agricultural research, particularly in plant science, must be decentralized to 
a great extent for most problems must be studied where they occur. Apart from the 
value to farmers of having a local source of information, the experimental farms 
and science laboratories are widely distributed because the work can be done in 
no other way. In addition to the headquarters of the Experimental Farms Service 
at Ottawa, work is carried on at 28 branch experimental farms and 20 substations. 
Experimental work of local application is done at 162 illustration stations, 54 
district substations and 11 fox and mink illustration stations. The work of the 
Science Service, centralized at Ottawa, is also augmented by that of about 100 
laboratories located throughout the country. 


In the field of economic research, studies in farm management, land utilization, 
marketing and farm-family living are undertaken in all parts of the country. The 
scope of the scientific and experimental work of the Department is revealed when 
it is realized that there is no plant or animal in Canada that is not susceptible to 
damage by disease caused by bacteria, fungi or viruses, or subject to attacks by 
insects or, in the case of animals, by internal parasites. 


Subsection 3.—Protection and Grading 


Unlike manufactured articles, even close scrutiny of most agricultural products 
is no clue to their purity as food, or to their value to the farmer for further pro- 
duction. Obviously, products that are eventually used as food must be pure and 
healthful and must come up to standards of quality established for them. On the 
other hand, if agriculture is to be conducted on a sound basis, the supplies farmers 
buy—seeds, feeds, fertilizers and pesticides—must also carry some guarantee that 
they will be as represented. Much of the research and experimental work would 
be of no avail if legislation were not provided to see that the end-product of such 
work was satisfactory. In addition, Canada’s live stock, crops and trees must 
be protected from diseases that might be introduced with importations or that, 
might originate in Canada. | 


These protective and grading services are a most important part of the work 
of the Department of Agriculture. They come under two sections, the Production 
Service and the Marketing Service, and the necessary authority is gained from about 
20 Acts or their regulations. Generally, the protective features and the grading to 
standards or approval of analyses of farm supplies come under the Production, 
Service. The grading of most food products is the responsibility of the Marketing 
Service. 5 


Health of Animals.—The protection of the health of Canada’s live stock is a 


{ 


most important service. To guard against the introduction of contagious diseases) 
from foreign lands, stringent regulations are enforced by the Health of Animals 
Division covering the importation of live stock, live-stock products and even 
packing material and litter. Provision is also made for the control or eradication 
of animal diseases developing within Canada. Programs directed at the eventual 
eradication of such diseases as bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis are a continuing 
part of the work. The Division is responsible for the inspection of animals slaughtere¢’ 
for food, and post-mortem examination is made of all carcasses in the course oO 
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slaughter and dressing before the meat is approved for human consumption. 
Sanitary conditions in packing plants and slaughter houses come under review and 
all canned meats must meet high standards of processing to qualify as food. 


Protection of Supplies.—The Plant Deane Division, in co-operation with 
the provinces and other agencies, is concerned primarily with the administration 
of Acts respecting feeding stuffs, fertilizers, pesticides, hay and straw, fibre flax 
and binder twine, and the production of seed. The inspection services of the Division 
have three main functions: (1) to enforce the Acts that regulate the sale of the 
agricultural supplies; (2) to provide, as required, such services as seed-crop inspection 
and the sealing of seed produced from inspected and other approved crops; (3) to 
co-operate with provincial governments and other agencies in promoting and 
improving supplies of seeds, feeds, fertilizers and pesticides. 


_ Visual inspection is of little value for most of these products and laboratory 
testing is necessary; the laboratory services of the Division maintain branch offices 
across Canada. Testing of seeds is a complex matter, for they must be tested 
for germination, variety, purity and freedom from weeds and other kinds of seeds 
before they are graded. All feeding stuffs, fertilizers and pesticides are subject to 
registration, and this is refused if the use of products would be dangerous, if the 
ingredients or analyses are unsatisfactory, or if the claims made regarding their 
value are incorrect or misleading. 


Plant Protection.—The Division of Plant Protection functions with regard 
to plants and plant products much as the Health of Animals Division does with 
animals, and administers the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. Imported nursery 
stock and plant material are all subject to inspection as protection against the 
introduction of insects and diseases. Extensive inspection is maintained within 
(Canada to identify, localize and exterminate dangerous enemies of crops and trees. 
Provision is also made for the inspection of potato crops to be used for seed, for 
domestic and export markets, and for the issuance of health certificates required 
for a wide range of plant products. 


Standards and Inspection.—The Department has been steadily establishing 
and i improving standards of quality for agricultural products for 50 years or more. 
This work originated in an effort to improve the quality of export commodities 
and has gradually extended to include many products that move in interprovincial 
trade. Most of the provinces have adopted these standards for enforcement within 
their respective areas on products marketed inside the province. 


ae 


Grade standards are established and enforced for dairy products, meats, eggs 
and poultry, fresh and processed fruits and vegetables and seeds. Grade standards 
are widely recognized outside Canada and many Canadian foods and agricultural 
products command premium prices because of the strict quality standards main- 


_ Dairy Products—Producers, processers and consumers all derive benefits from 
grading and inspection services of the Dairy Products Division. Authority to 
earry out such services is contained in the Canada Dairy Products Act which 
established national standards for dairy products and regulates interprovincial 
and international trade. Grade names and standards have been prescribed for 
Set cheese, creamery butter and dry skimmed milk and each of these products 

ust be graded before entering into interprovincial or international trade. Dairy 
products for which grade names have not been established, such as ice cream, 
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evaporated milk and process cheese, are required to meet prescribed standard 
for composition, packing and marking before being exported from Canada, importec 
into Canada or moved from one province to another. Authority to carry on th 
grading and inspection of dairy products made and sold within the province o 
origin is derived from legislation passed by the province concerned. Nine province 
have either passed or are preparing to pass legislation concurrent with that containec 
in the Canada Dairy Products Act and Regulations thereunder. 


Meats.—In addition to the approval of carcasses for human consumptior 
inspection and grading of meats is of importance. All hogs marketed at stockyard 
and plants are rail graded, that is, the farmer is paid on the dressed weight an 
quality of the carcass. Export bacon is inspected as well as other export mea 
and meat products. The better grades of beef are marked according to standard 
of Choice and Good beef, making them eligible for marketing as Red and Blu 
brands, respectively. Lamb carcasses are graded on an optional basis and wool i 
inspected and graded in some 26 registered wool warehouses. 


Eggs and Poultry—Registered egg-grading stations are the basic units in th 
grading and packing of eggs; registered poultry-processing and eviscerating station 
are the basic units in the processing, eviscerating, grading and packing of poultry 
and registered egg-breaking stations are the basic units in the processing, gradin 
and packing of frozen egg products. There are 1,280 egg-grading stations, 2¢ 
processing and eviscerating stations and 37 egg-breaking stations. Over the las 
few years because of a rapidly increasing demand for eviscerated poultr 
the quantity processed in registered processing and eviscerating plants increased- 
from approximately 4,000,000 lb. in 1950 to about 26,000,000 Ib. in 1953. 


Inspection of eggs, poultry and frozen egg products is compulsory on all sizab. 
quantities intended for export. Inspection is compulsory for interprovincial shi 
ments of poultry of 10,000 lb. or over. These products are also check-inspecte 
periodically for grade when offered for wholesale and retail sale. The sale of egg 
by grade, at retail, is compulsory throughout Canada, and the sale of poultry bk 
grade, at retail, is compulsory in many of the larger consuming centres. | 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables—Grades are established for all principal frui 
and vegetables produced in Canada. Practically all products for which grades a 
established must be inspected and certified if for shipment out of Canada. || 
addition, inspection and certification is compulsory on specified products if produc , 
in certain provinces and shipped to another province. To provide this servic 
mostly seasonal in nature, a staff of inspectors is maintained throughout the princip 
producing areas across Canada. In the larger distributing centres an inspecti( 
staff is maintained to administer grading, packaging and marking regulations 
the wholesale and retail level, to collect and compile market statistics and to provic 
on request, a commercial inspection service covering the quality or condition 
produce received by the wholesaler. The shippers, brokers, commission hous 
and wholesalers dealing in fruits and vegetables in interprovincial, export or impc¢ 
trade must be licensed and are subject to established regulations. ; 


Processed Fruits and Vegetables—When special regulations covering cann 
fruits and vegetables were established under the Meat and Canned Foods Act 
1907, Canada became the first country to have any such legislation. Regulatic 
under the Meat and Canned Foods Act now establish grades for practically 
canned, frozen or dehydrated fruits and vegetables as well as for jams. Sanita 
regulations are also established and are enforced by a staff of inspectors w 
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srovide an inspection service covering interprovincial, export or import movement 
of processed fruits and vegetables. This movement constitutes about 98 p.c. of 
ihe entire industry in Canada the sales value of which now amounts to approximately 
$250,000,000 as compared with $20,000,000 in 1919. Although no grades are estab- 
ished in the regulations, the processing and packing of such products as pickles, 
jlives, vegetable soups, etc., is also supervised and controlled. About 560 processing 
ants of one kind or another operate under a Certificate of Registration issued by 
he Department of Agriculture. 


|  Honey.—Regulations are established for the classifying, grading and marking 
ff all honey moving in interprovincial or export trade. Inspection is compulsory 
in honey being shipped out of Canada and administrative inspections for class and 
rade are made at the wholesale and retail levels on the domestic market. Inter- 
jrovincial and export shippers and packers of pasteurized honey must be registered 
‘ith the Department of Agriculture. 


| Maple Products.—Regulations are established for the prohibition of adulteration 
f maple products, for inspection and analysis, for proper identification of maple 
roducts and of ‘colourable imitations’ and for the licensing of manufacturers or 
fackers and of all sugar-bush operators operating in the interprovincial or export 
jarket. To enforce the regulations, periodic inspection is made of the manufacturing 
eis markets, stores and restaurants. 


Subsection 4.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO 


Canada continues its active co-operation in the work of the Food and Agri- 
alture Organization of the United Nations (FAO). At the Seventh Session of 
te Conference, held at Rome in December 1953, a new Director General, Dr. P. V. 
lardon of the United States, who has been with the organization since its early 
ays, was appointed to succeed Mr. Norris E. Dodd. Dr. G.§. H. Barton, formerly 
eputy Minister of Agriculture for Canada, was re-elected to the seven-member 
o-ordinating Committee which advises the Director. Canadian representatives 
ere also elected to the Council, which meets at least twice a year, and to the 
ommittee on Commodity Problems. Seventy-one nations are now members of 
1e Organization. 


The organization and objectives of FAO have been explained in earlier editions 
ithe Year Book. In short, the chief aims are: to help nations raise their standard 
‘living; to improve nutrition of the people of all countries; to increase the efficiency 
farming, forestry and fisheries; and through all these means to widen the oppor- 
inities of all people for productive work. 


__ FAO does not have the funds or authority to buy and distribute food, supply 
rtilizers and farm machinery, or build and staff laboratories. It works in three 
fective ways in assisting member nations: by over-all statistical study of world 
od supplies and requirements and by supplying information requested by member 
itions; by sending experts to work with scientists and technicians of member 
Wernments who ask for help—special missions are sent to countries requesting 
em; and by making definite recommendations for concerted action and providing 


: Means by which nations may work together on programs and carry them out. 

_ Technical assistance embraces numerous problems of agriculture, simple as 
ell as complex. In many backward countries, for example, the introduction of 
ythes (to replace crudely made sickles), hoes and other simple hand tools has 
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meant more food for those who must depend almost entirely on tilling the land for 
their needs. As the farmers become adept with these tools, more advanced equip- 
ment can be introduced. In more advanced countries the problems are different 
and advice and assistance is sought on practically all phases of the industry, from 
the soil itself to the storing, marketing and financing of the finished product. i 
Because the Organization is essentially international, the Headquarters stafi 
at Rome is cosmopolitan. For the same reason a technical mission may be composed 
of officials drawn from different member countries, but all are experts in the 
particular branch of agriculture upon which they are asked to advise. A number 0} 
Canadians are included on FAO Headquarters staff and during 1954 Canadiar 
specialists served in Afghanistan, Ceylon, Chile, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Haiti 
India, Iraq, Korea, Malaya and Pakistan. Canadian universities and federal an¢ 
provincial government departments have assisted in FAO’s Expanded Technica 
Assistance Program by training a number of Fellows and scholars. 


Section 2.Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture 
Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services i 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland ar 
operated by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. | 


The Division maintains an extension service and encourages agricultur: 
development by the payment of bonuses on the purchase of pure-bred sires an 
for the clearing of land; by assistance with agricultural exhibitions and the paymer 
of a subsidy on agricultural limestone. Each year several scholarships are awarde 
young men enabling them to take a two-year degree course in agriculture. Goven 
ment policy relating to the clearing of land for agricultural purposes, with gover'| 
ment-owned tractors, is administered by the Land Development Division of #1 
Department. | 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over ] 
a Minister assisted by a Deputy Minister, a Dairy Superintendent and Assista 
Dairy Superintendent, a Pathologist, a Director of Veterinary Services, five su! 
sidized practicing Veterinarians, a Soil Analysis Assistant, a Poultry Direct 
an Agronomist, three Field Representatives, a Director and Assistant Direct| 
and two extension workers of Women’s Institutes. | 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on Agricultural Servi« 
was established a few years ago to further the effective prosecution, within t 
Province, of agricultural policies and projects of the Federal and the Provine 
Departments of Agriculture. | 

The main purpose and function of the Committee, which meets quarter} 
is to determine ways and means by which the purposes of both Departments | 
Agriculture may best be served, and how the work of those Departments may ? 
co-ordinated and directed through integrated agricultural policies and with 
minimum duplication of services. 

Every effort is made by the Department of Agriculture and Marketing? 
‘help the people to help themselves” through strengthening member-interest 2 
such organizations as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, Nova Seca 
Fruit Growers’ Association, through various agricultural co-operative organizatic }; 
credit unions and several producer-organizations. 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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New Brunswick.—Provincial Government policy concerning agriculture in 
New Brunswick is directed by the Department of Agriculture. This Department 
hhas as its head the Minister of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister 
and the Directors of the following services: extension, live stock, dairy, veterinary, 
poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, soils and crops, plant protection and promo- 
tion, agricultural engineering, home economics, Credit Union Co-operative Associa- 
tion, agricultural education, apiculture, and agricultural societies. 


' Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec comprises eleven services: 
rural education, rural economy, extension, animal husbandry, horticulture, field 
husbandry, information and research, home economics, animal health, rural 
engineering and the secretariat. Each service is divided into sections dealing with 
particular problems. 


H 


The Department also includes many other special organizations such as the 
Research Council, the Dairy Industry Commission, the Dairy School of St. 
Hyacinthe, the Provincial Extension Farm (Deschambault), the Fur Bearing 
Animals Extension Farm (St. Louis de Courville). The Farm Credit Bureau, the 
Quebec Sugar Refinery (St. Hilaire) and the Veterinary College (St. Hyacinthe) 
are also under the authority of the Minister of Agriculture. The Office of Rural 
Electrification is connected with the Provincial Executive Council. 


The annual competition for the Agricultural Merit Order, organized in 1890, is 
held alternately in each of five regions. Each contest lasts five years and covers 
the different farm productions; the main objective is an economical increase in 
trop and cattle yields. County Farm Improvement Contests have been conducted 
‘or more than twenty years and are still very popular. Over 6,000 competitors 
have already benefited from these contests which promote better methods of culture 
designed to increase farm income. In 1953-54, another group of 200 farmers regis- 
tered for these competitions. 


| 
} 


___ Soil-improvement policies include large drainage projects carried out by the 
Department and smaller projects carried out by groups of farmers with government 
help. In the past five years, 500,000 acres of land have been improved or reclaimed 


pe 400,000 acres of underground drainage have been completed. In 1954, 19,500 


armers will benefit from the work of this Service. 


Various forms of assistance are offered towards improvement of crops and live 
jtock. An artificial insemination station operates at St. Hyacinthe for the benefit 
of 34 breeders’ clubs, and plant-breeding stations for cereal and forage crops, vege- 
jables and small fruits are maintained in a number of localities. Trained specialists 
ite employed in the work of controlling plant and animal pests and diseases; the 
main laboratories are situated at Quebec City and field laboratories are located 
in different districts or in schools. 


_ Agricultural co-operation is widespread in Quebec. There are 650 co-operatives 
vith 70,000 members and 90 agricultural societies with 29,000 members to serve 
ocal interests and organize county exhibitions. There are also 850 Cercles de 
ermiéres (Women’s Institutes) in operation with a membership of 48,000; 500 
armers’ clubs with a membership of 23,000, and 140 junior farmer clubs where 
},450 young boys and girls are working on numerous practical agricultural projects. 


Ei The Farm Credit Bureau was established in 1936. During 18 years of 
to, the Bureau has placed at the disposal of 36,000 farmers of Quebec a 


: a of $106,000,000 and has established 14,500 young men on farms. 


i} 
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Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance 
and administrative services to agriculture through its Head Office, 11 branches, 
three experimental farms, and through research and extension work carried on at 
the four educational institutions under its administration. In addition to general 
administration, the Head Office administers the policies providing assistance to 
farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land breaking and 
clearing, and with improving farms and live stock. (1) The Live Stock Branch 
promotes live-stock improvement policies, licenses and examines stallions and gives 
support to pure-bred live-stock associations; (2) the Field Crops Branch assists 
in the development of good cultural practices and promotes the use of improved 
strains of seed, the improvement of pastures, and the eradication of weeds; (3) the 
Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to all 
dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms; (4) the Farm 
Economics Branch conducts cost studies on agricultural production in co-operation 
with agricultural organizations; (5) the Fruit Branch enforces fruit and vegetable 
regulations, provides information to growers, and administers the Co-operative 
Marketing Loans Act; (6) the Co-operation and Markets Branch administers the 
Farm Products Control Act, the Ontario Food Terminal Act and the Farm Products 
Containers Act; (7) the Milk Control Board, under the Milk Control Act, regulates 
and supervises the marketing of fluid milk; (8) the Agricultural and Horticultura 
Societies Branch gives assistance to agricultural and horticultural fairs and exhibi 
tions, plowing matches and other competitions, and administers the Community 
Centres Act; (9) the Agricultural Representatives Branch carries on an educationa 
and extension service through agricultural representatives located in all countie: 
and districts and gives direction to 4-H Club work and the Ontario Junior Farmers 
Association; (10) the Women’s Institute Branch and Home Economics Servic 
gives leadership and direction to organized activities of rural women, (11) th) 
Statistics and Publications Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau c 
Statistics, provides a crop-reporting service and gathers and disseminates data oO 
crops, live stock and dairy products. The Horticultural Experiment Station a 
Vineland, the Western Ontario Experimental Farm and Agricultural School ¢ 
Ridgetown, the Demonstration Farm at New Liskeard, the Kemptville Agricultur: 
School, the Ontario Agricultural College and the Ontario Veterinary College é 
Guelph, all under the administration of the Department, provide research an 
extension services to Ontario agriculture. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture serves Manitoba through tl 
following branches: agricultural extension; live stock; dairy; soils and crops; ag}, 
cultural publications and statistics; weeds administration; co-operative service 
and the provincial veterinary laboratory. | 


The Extension Service deals with agronomy, horticulture, poultry, agricultul 
engineering, beekeeping, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists devotii 
their attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days and short courses are hel 
There are 31 agricultural representatives located throughout the Province, ea 
representative serving from one to five municipalities. Six home economists ser 
designated areas. 


The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops 4 
administers policies that encourage the improvement and production of live sto 
and works in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and 1 
Federal Health of Animals Division in the control of live-stock diseases. 
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The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese- and butter- 
making, issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders and 
conducts a dairy-cost study among milk producers. Extension activities include 
addressing meetings and preparing articles and leaflets on dairy-farm problems. 


The Soils and Crops Branch deals with grain and forage crops conservation and 
fertility and provides liaison between the Province of Manitoba and the Government 
of Canada in regard to PFRA projects. The branch develops and administers 
policies that encourage good field-crop husbandry and conservation practices. 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes, 
annually, approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. 


_ The Weeds Administration Branch directs the activities of 18 municipal weed- 
control units comprising 70 rural municipalities engaged in eradicating deep-rooted, 
versistent perennial weeds; supervises weed demonstrations; investigates weed 
sroblems ; conducts weed surveys; and prepares weed literature, radio addresses, 
irticles, pictures, mounted weed specimens, etc. 


The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision 
co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing 
hem. The Branch also collects and compiles statistics on co-operative activity 


hroughout the Province. The Director is Secretary of the Co-operative Promotion 
soard. 


The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
he services of which are available to veterinarians and live-stock owners. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized 
sfollows. (1) The Administration Branch includes the Accounting Division handling 
iaff records, accounts and vouchers and mail assembly; the Agricultural Records 
livision, handling records particularly of agricultural and horticultural societies; 
1e Statistics Division, which, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
fatistics, collects data on crop conditions, production, marketings and income; 
id the Radio and Information Division which broadcasts farm information daily 
yer seven private stations. (2) The Agricultural Representative Service has a 
ld staff of 37 agricultural representatives, four area supervisors and specialists in 
™m mechanics and visual aids. The Farm Labour Division co-ordinates farm labour 
quirements and services with federal agencies. The Service provides an extension 
Id staff for all Branches of the Department as well as for the other agencies 
erating within the Co-operative Agricultural Extension Program. Agricultural 
presentatives are active in all federal, provincial and university farm services. 
‘farm labour matters, co-operation is maintained with the federa] Department of 
hour and the National Employment Service in directing annual movements of 
tm labour in and out of the Province. Agricultural representatives work through 
sticultural Conservation and Improvement Committees in each rural municipality 
d local improvement district to supply the farmer with the scientific and practical 
‘ormation necessary for improvement in agriculture. Agricultural committees 
2 instrumental in studying local farm problems and in initiating agricultural 
provement programs. These programs are encouraged through an Earned 
Sistance Program under which the Department pays one-half the costs of 
‘al group development projects. (3) The Animal Industry Branch includes 
w divisions. The Dairy Division administers dairy herd improvement programs 
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and assists producers with management and production problems; inspects and 
licenses dairy manufacturing and frozen-food locker plants; and administers dairy, 
locker-plant and margarine legislation. The Livestock Division encourages the 
use of suitable animals for breeding purposes by the establishment of pure-bred 
sire areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribution of stallions, bulls, 
boars and rams. It registers brands, licenses live-stock dealers and agents and 
promotes programs on insect control, feeding and management. The Poultry 
Division maintains flock-testing and turkey-grading services; administers an 
approved hatchery policy, licenses produce dealers and poultry buyers, hatcheries 
and hatchery agents. It also assists with poultry shows and field days and otherwise 
promotes flock improvement. The Veterinary Division assists students in veterinary 
science under a scholarship plan, administers disease-testing and vaccination pro- 
grams and co-operates with Federal Government officials and local veterinarians: 
in disease prevention and control. (4) The Conservation and Development Branch 
is responsible for the engineering services extended by the Department, for irrigation 
development usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage: 
programs and projects. Reclamation of land by drainage, development of misused: 
land and under-utilized land, and construction of provincial community pastures 
all come within its jurisdiction. The Branch administers the Farm Implement Act) 
and provides engineering assistance to conservation and development areas, watei 
users’ districts, and irrigation districts in connection with water-control projects. 
(5) The Lands Branch administers all Crown, school and Land Utilization Boarc’ 
lands except forest reserves and parks in the settled area of the Province; classifier 
it according to the use for which it is best suited; disposes of such lands under long 
term leases; collects rental for land under disposition; secures land control fo: 
land-utilization projects, including the purchase and exchange of lands and Crowi 
lands; supervises new settlement projects including land improvement by th’ 
Department and by lessees and operates provincial community pastures. (6) Th 
Plant Industry Branch organizes and administers programs for crop improvemen 
and crop protection, and advises on seed and crop improvement, soil conservatior 
horticultural problems, weed control and management of irrigated land. Th 
improvement of grassland is promoted through a forage crop program. The See. 
Plant Division carries on custom cleaning of forage seeds and registered cereal) 
The Apiary Division advises on beekeeping and honey production, and carries ¢_ 
continuous inspection for American foul brood and supervises grading. | 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized as follow 
(1) The Field Crops Branch deals with all matters that pertain to the utilizati( 
of soil and the production of crops. A Commissioner of Field Crops and fo 
Supervisors administer programs and policies relating to crop improvement, SI 
conservation and weed control, crop protection and pest control, and horticultu!’ 
Agricultural Service Boards-of municipalities carry out programs and administ 
regulations for which the municipality is made responsible by provincial legislatic | 
the Department is represented on each Board. (2) The Live Stock Branch aids | 
maintaining the quality of herds and flocks by assisting farmers in securing pure-bi, 
herd sires and by maintaining an artificial insemination laboratory. The work) 
the Branch includes the supervision of live-stock feeder associations and the adm } 
istration of legislation relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic animals a 
the sale of horned cattle. (3) The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s / 
and the Frozen Food Locker Act. Grading and purchasing of raw produce by 
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dairy plants are under regulation, as well as standards of construction, manufacture, 
processing, sanitation and temperature control for dairies and frozen-food lockers. 
A regular cow-testing service is available to dairy producers and the Branch labor- 
atory provides facilities for chemical and bacteriological analyses needed for indus- 
trial directives. Yearly cost studies and dairy-farm management services are 
operating in the principal milk-producing areas. (4) The Poultry Branch carries 
on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry, supervises flock approval 
for the control of pullorum disease, maintains a practical poultry-breeding plant 
for the distribution of breeding stock and issues all hatchery, wholesale, first receiver 
and truck licences for the handling of poultry products. (5) The Veterinary Services 
Branch provides the scientific diagnosis of live-stock and poultry diseases through 
its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions; gives lectures in veterin- 
ary science at the University of Alberta, Schools of Agriculture, and a large number of 
meetings; and actively promotes government policies aimed at reducing disease losses 
throughout the Province. (6) The Apiculture Branch administers the Bee Diseases 
Act which requires the registration of all beekeepers and the maintenance of an 
‘nspection service; it also administers the regulations on honey grading. The Branch 
sarries on a considerable amount of general educational work. (7) The Agricultural 
oxtension Service operates 42 offices and employs the services of 45 district agri- 
jalturists and 15 district home economists. The district agriculturists work 
vith the farmers, assisting with their problems, and with departmental policies 
lesigned to improve the standard of agricultural practices; the district home 
iconomists provide a similar service for farm women. Bulletins are prepared 
lealing with agricultural and home economics topics and weekly farm notes are 
repared for distribution to the press. ‘The Branch is responsible for the supervision 
f agricultural societies and, in co-operation with the Federal Department of Labour, 
3 concerned with recruitment and placement of farm labour. (8) The Fur Farm 
ranch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and pelts, assists fur 
aurmers with problems pertaining to care and management and stock improvement, 
nd operates a vaccine distemper assistance plan to control disease. (9) Schools of 
griculture and home economics are operated at Olds, Vermilion and Fairview 
see p. 390). (10) A Radio and Information Branch, established on Apr. 1, 1953, 


rovides a radio program consisting of five broadcasts a week over six Alberta 
ations. 


_ British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main divisions. 
) The Administrative Division is responsible for the general direction of agri- 
tural policies, administration of legislation affecting agriculture, supervision 
extension programs, collection of agricultural statistics, compilation of reports 
id publications, preparation of material for agricultural exhibitions, supervision 
| farmers’ and women’s institutes, as well as the carrying out of soil surveys in 
ious sections of the Province. (2) The Animal Industry Division consists of 
meral live-stock, veterinary, dairy and poultry branches and supervises the promo- 
ym and improvement of animal production, fur farms, brand inspection, inspection 
beef grading, control of contagious diseases of animals, eradication of insect 
Sts detrimental to live stock, and field extension connected with animal nutritional 
wk. (3) The Plant Industry Division includes horticulture, field-crop, plant 
thology, entomology and apiculture branches and supervises fruit, vegetable and 
ed production and surveys dealing with orchards, small fruits, flowering bulbs 
d greenhouse areas ; also the suppression of insect pests, plant disease inspection 
th control of noxious weeds and general promotion of crop production. In addition, 
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there are field officials in 12 of the principal fruit and vegetable producing areas 
who undertake extension work on behalf of field crop, fruit and vegetable producers. 
(4) The Agricultural Development and Extension Division includes field-extension 
work through the district agriculturist service, clearing agricultural lands for 
production, agricultural engineering, farm labour supply, and junior club projects. 
Extension Division officials of the Department are located in 32 agricultural centres 


throughout the Province. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces, with the exception of Newfoundland, provide facilities for 
training in agricultural science at university level. Such colleges are administered | 
by either the Department of Agriculture or the Department of Education of the 
respective provinces. 


Prince Edward Island.—The two-year course in scientific agriculture offered 
at Prince of Wales College is designed for students preparing to enter third year at 
Macdonald College, Que. The course is started every second year. 

In the Vocational School, the short courses offered in agriculture are planned 
to provide not only knowledge and skill but to develop in the student a sense of the 
dignity and importance of agriculture as a vocation and an understanding of the 
importance of the industry to the Province. | 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro offers three courses! 
the first two years of a course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture; a two-year course in general agriculture; and a two-year course in vocational 
agriculture. In addition, the College assists in conducting short courses at various, 


provincial centres, supports Folk Schools and gives leadership and direction to | 
4-H Club organization. Tuition is free for students of the Maritime Provinces. | 


New Brunswick.—The Province’s four Agricultural Schools are located a, 
Woodstock, Fredericton, St. Joseph and Edmundston. ‘Two-year agricultura) 
courses extending over five months each year are offered at St. Joseph, Fredericto 
and Edmundston and at Woodstock a three-year course is conducted. Thi 
curriculum includes training in all phases of agriculture, shop and general academi 
work. Home economics courses of 10 months are offered at Woodstock and St 
Joseph in conjunction with the agricultural courses. | ) 


Quebec.—Courses in agricultural schools in the Province include a four-yea 
university course leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture at th 
following universities: Laval Faculty of Agriculture (Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére | 
L’Institut Agricole d’Oka (affiliated with the University of Montreal); and McGi_ 
Faculty of Agriculture (Macdonald College). At the Provincial Veterinary Scho | 
(St. Hyacinthe), affiliated with the University of Montreal, a four-year course i 
offered leading to a degree of doctor in veterinary medicine. There are.also nit 
secondary agricultural schools throughout the Province, 10 regional schools ar 
six orphanages offering courses in agriculture. More than 1,500 students, the grei_ 
majority of whom are sons of farmers, attend these intermediate and regional schoc 
of agriculture, and in the orphanages 200 pupils follow practical agricultural coum 

7 
give instruction on the maple-sugar industry, farm mechanics, co-operatives, pla 
protection, veterinary hygiene, aviculture, marketing and silviculture. Sche 
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¢o-operatives and clubs are organized and directed by the pupils, under the super- 
vision of their professors. Household science training for the daughters of farmers 
and settlers is given in five of these schools. During the summer of 1953 nearly 400 


girls attended these courses which extend over the four summer months of two 
consecutive years. 


Ontario.—The two-year course of the Ontario Agricultural College for the 
Associate Diploma in Agriculture is planned to provide basic training of personnel 
in agriculture. Young persons interested in making agriculture their vocation 
study the application of science to agricultural practice and also receive training 
for rural citizenship. 


The four-year course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture is 
designed for fundamental education in the science of agriculture. A sound training 
is provided for farming as a profession, for entrance into government extension and 
ulied agricultural services, agricultural industry, teaching, and for those who wish 
50 proceed to graduate studies for the Master’s and Doctorate degrees. 


_ Graduate courses are also offered leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
Agriculture. Graduate students are enrolled in a department or departments 
f the Ontario Agricultural College conjointly with a department or departments of 
he University of Toronto for advanced courses of study and training in experi- 
nentation and scientific investigation. M.S.A. graduates may go into teaching, 
esearch, or further post-graduate study for a Doctorate degree. 


| The Ontario Veterinary College offers a course leading to the degree of Doctor 
f Veterinary Medicine. The course is five years in length with two four-month 
eriods of regulated summer internship. In addition to its function as a teaching 
istitution, the College is a centre for research into the diseases of animals and 
rovides free consultation for veterinary surgeons in practice as well as extension 
vices in the interests of the live-stock industry. 


The Kemptville Agricultural School offers diploma courses in the following 
ibjects:— 

7 (1) A two-year diploma course in agriculture (two terms of six months each) 
ving practical training in modern farm methods designed primarily for young 
2ople who wish to farm but serving also as a preparation for many other occupa- 
ons closely connected with agriculture. Stress is laid on the development of 
mumunity leadership. A 300-acre school farm and residence life are features of 
e Kemptville Agricultural School. (2) A one-year diploma course (six-month 
ssion) leading to a diploma in homemaking and qualification for the less exacting 
sitions in fields of home economics. (3) A two-year diploma course (two terms of 
< months each) for girls wishing to prepare for positions in the tourist trade, food 
Tvices, sewing centres and other fields of home economics. (4) A three-month 
nter course for all dairy apprentices leading to the Dairy School Diploma required 


certified buttermakers, cheesemakers and operators of dairy manufacturing 
ants. 
Western Ontario Agricultural School offers a practical course intended for 


} 


™ men who propose to return to farming. It consists of two winter courses of 


weeks each, starting late in October and ending late in March. All subjects 
ting to agriculture are included in the curriculum. 


bate. 
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Manitoba.—The Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economies of the University 
of Manitoba offers degree courses in agriculture and home economics as well as a 
two-year, sub-collegiate diploma course in agriculture. Practical one-season courses 
in agriculture and homemaking are also given at the Brandon Agricultural and 
Homemaking School. Graduates in agriculture from this School are admitted to 
the second year of the diploma course at the University. 


Saskatchewan.—The University of Saskatchewan offers a degree course in 
agriculture for those who intend to teach agriculture in secondary schools or colleges, 
to engage in research or administrative work, or to farm. Specialization is possible 
with permission of the faculty. Provision is made for combined courses in agri- 
culture and arts or commerce. Post-graduate courses are available. 

The Saskatchewan School of Agriculture offers a practical course intended to 
give sound training in farm practice and also to train young men to become rural 
leaders. 

All courses leading to a dégree in home economics require four years. The pre- 
scribed course of studies for the first two years is the same for all pupils but in the 
third and fourth years four types are offered: (1) for teachers, (2) for dietitians, 
(3) general, and (4) additional specializations. A combined course leading to a 
degree in arts and science and in home economics requires at least five years. 


Alberta.—The University of Alberta offers a four-year degree course in 
agriculture to students with senior matriculation or its equivalent. Students may 
elect a general program or major in a wide range of special courses in the fields ol 
animal science, economics, entomology, dairying, plant science, and soils. Graduate 
work at the Master level is offered in all departments and at the Doctorate leve 
in some. | 

The Alberta Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics, located at Olds! 
Vermilion and Fairview, offer practical two-year courses in agriculture and home 
making. The purpose of the schools is to train young men for farming and young 
women for homemaking. | 

The regular course in agriculture and in home economics requires two terms 
each extending from late October to early April. A special two-in-one course of on 
term is offered to students who have completed 70 high-school credits. Thes 
schools accept students who have reached 16 years of age. There are no academi 
requirements for regular students, although Grade VIII is desirable, and no tuitio 
fees for residents of Alberta. Living accommodation is provided in moder 
dormitories with dining-room, auditorium and gymnasium facilities. 

During the summer months the schools are used for agricultural meeting 
and conferences of organizations that are connected with agriculture. During th 
month of July, leadership courses, 4-H club gatherings, farm camps and othe 
events keep the facilities in constant operation. 


British Columbia.—The Faculty of Agriculture at the University of Britis 
Columbia offers a four-year general degree course in agriculture and a five-yer 
honours course. In the honours course there are 15 different fields in which a studer 
may specialize. Work is also offered by the Faculty of Agriculture in the Facull 
of Graduate Studies through which a student may proceed to the degrees of Mast 
of Science in Agriculture and Master of Science; in a limited number of field’ 
work is offered at the Doctorate level. The Faculty also offers a one-year or tw) 
year diploma course in occupational agriculture, adaptable to the needs of individu’ 
students. | 
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In co-operation with various branches of the provincial Department of Agri- 
| culture and under the auspices of the University Extension Department, the 
Faculty of Agriculture also offers a number of short courses which vary in length 


from one or two days to several weeks. 


Section 3.—Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Projects* 
PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ACT 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act is a rehabilitation program conceived by 
Parliament in 1935 to meet the problems of drought and soil drifting adversely 
| affecting agriculture on the Canadian prairies. Existing agencies of the Government 
of Canada were assisted, with PFRA funds, to expand their activities in providing 
leadership in the immediate drought problems. In particular, cultural investigations 
were carried out by the Experimental Farms Service to ensure the most economic 
use of the limited supply of soil moisture for crop production and the prevention 
of soil drifting farm lands that were a menace to surrounding good land. A program 
of water conservation to meet immediate needs was also initiated in 1935. Other 
Services, such as the Economics Division, were assisted where special knowledge 
was required for rehabilitation measures. 


The major activities of the PFRA Administration, with Headquarters at 
Regina, Sask., include the construction, for the Government of Canada, of all 
projects concerned with water conservation and land utilization in the Prairie 
Provinces. The five principal phases of investigational study in the field of engineer- 
ing include surveys (exploration), soil mechanics, drainage, hydrology and design. 
These studies are undertaken by PFRA to gather the fundamental groundwork 
of technical and other basic information that is required before construction of 
any project is undertaken. 


Water Conservation 


Individual and Community Projects.—PFRA provides engineering and 
financial assistance to farmers in the construction of water conservation works 
within drought areas of the three Prairie Provinces as a rehabilitation measure. The 
amount of financial assistance awarded is largely dependent upon the type and size 


of the project contemplated. At all times PFRA policy, with respect to assistance 
srovided, is to assist farmers to rehabilitate themselves. Authority to proceed 
vith construction is first secured through the respective provincial water rights 
lepartments. Water conservation projects in this category are classified either 
is “individual farm projects” or as “community projects” undertaken by a group 


vf farmers. 


Individual Farm Projects.—During 19 years of operation, PFRA has provided 
lssistance to farmers to construct 50,277 individual farm projects in the form of 
lugouts and small dams, many of which are suitable for irrigation. The objective 
8 to provide adequate water-storage facilities where water shortages exist, and to 
sure dependable water supplies through irrigation for domestic requirements, 


or stock-watering and for the production of live-stock feed. 


; * Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by 
1,J. Matte, Associate Director of Rehabilitation. 
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The construction of these projects has extended the benefits of water to all 
parts of the dry area: asa result, a much larger number of farmers have been 
rehabilitated than would have been possible through the construction of large 
schemes on well-defined watersheds and without the movement of settlers from 
their present holdings. The maintenance of valuable live-stock herds has been 
secured by assuring dependable water supplies on farm stock-watering projects 
and through the development of 90,000 acres of irrigated land on small irrigation 
schemes. 


Community Projects—The development of community projects is necessarily 
confined within the narrow reaches of well-defined watersheds where sufficient 
water resources are available. Where a group of farmers organizes a water-users’ 
association or a rural municipality provides leadership in an irrigation or water- 
storage project, PFRA co-operates with the local body. The usual procedure 
is for the Government of Canada to assume the capital cost of storage and con- 
necting works and the provincial body to assume the responsibility for the distri- 
bution of water to the land or along the watershed. The local body also undertakes © 
maintenance and operation. 


To Mar. 31, 1954, PFRA provided the necessary assistance to construct 292 
community projects, the majority of which are located on six watersheds originating | 
in the three Prairie Provinces. The purpose of these projects is to conserve the 
surplus spring runoff water to supplement short supply later in the year. By main- 
taining stream flows, farmers are assured of dependable water supplies for live stock | 
and for irrigation use. In addition, community projects provide homes for farmers 
moved from submarginal areas to where they can be assured a livelihood. | 


PFRA’s responsibility for the development of large community irrigation i 
schemes terminates with the construction of primary reservoirs and connecting 
canals. In special cases where the need for early returns to farmers proved imminent, 
PFRA has assisted further in the development of the irrigable land and has main- | | 
tained a constant surveillance of the project’s operations and progress. At times, | 
agreement has been reached between PFRA and the provincial government con- | 
cerned whereby PFRA provides engineering and financial assistance to construct | 
primary works and the province agrees to assist with the development of the 
irrigable area. Such an agreement is in effect in connection with sections of the 
Swift Current Irrigation project being developed in Saskatchewan. 


Major Irrigation Projects.—During recent years PFRA has administerti| 
special votes by Parliament for the construction of water conservation and develop-. 
ment projects that involve large expenditures of money. These undertakings have. 
extended PFRA administration beyond the boundaries of the PFRA area in the} 
three Prairie Provinces into British Columbia. | 


St. Mary Irrigation Project—The St. Mary Irrigation project has been under- 
taken by agreement between the Government of Canada and the Province of 
Alberta. The Government of Canada has agreed to construct the main supply 
reservoirs and connecting works. The Province of Alberta has undertaken the 
responsibility for construction of the auxiliary reservoirs and distribution system 
from the main works to the land (see also p. 398). | 
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The St. Mary River System is by far the most important irrigation project 
| undertaken in Canada and, when completed, will irrigate an area of approximately 
810,000 acres. Construction of the St. Mary Dam, key structure on the whole 

project, was completed in 1951. It stands 195 feet high and is 2,536 feet wide, and 
creates a reservoir capable of storing 320,000 acre-feet of water. Approximately 
_ 200 miles of main canal have been built and 10,000 acres of land have been developed, 


together with over 100 miles of the distribution canal system. Further lands are 
under development. 


South Saskatchewan River Development.—This development in central Saskat- 
chewan is a proposed multipurpose project to be used for developing power and 
irrigation, the irrigable area lying between the town of Elbow and the city of Saska~ 
toon. The key structure on the project will be a dam on the South Saskatchewan 
River located at a point midway between the towns of Outlook and Elbow. 


The plan is to stabilize agriculture in the south-central area of the Province 
where prolonged droughts have created serious economic problems for over 50,000 


farmers. Full use will be made of the river’s control, power, urban water supply 
and recreational benefits. 


| 


) Bow River Irrigation Project—The Bow River project was purchased by the 
Government of Canada in 1950 from the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, a 
private British interest. Development of this project will ensure water to 57,000 
acres of land at present irrigated and will bring an additional 180,000 acres “under 
‘the ditch”. Construction activities so far have been mainly the repair and enlarge- 
ment of old structures to meet new and increased demands. Twelve thousand 
acres of new land in the Hays district of the Bow River irrigation project were 


prepared for settlement in 1951. A complete irrigation distribution system was 
installed in the area (see also p. 398). 


: Red Deer Irrigation Project.—The proposed Red Deer River development 
concerns the irrigation of an estimated 400,000 acres of land located in the east- 
central part of Alberta. The project will consist of a dam on the Red Deer River 
at Ardley and about 100 miles of main canal to two main reservoirs—Craig Lake 
and Hamilton Lake. The dam will contain power installations to produce power 
for pumping and also for sale commercially. An estimated 20,000,000 kwh. of 
water power will be available for sale when power is fully developed. Development 
plans are under preparation. 


Me 
| 


Irrigation Development in ‘British Columbia.—Irrigation development in 
British Columbia has been undertaken in connection with the Veterans’ Land Act 
= at the request of the British Columbia Government. Three projects (the Chase 
Trigation project and the Johnstone Western Canada ranching projects No. 1 
and No. 2) have been completed within the South Thompson Valley area. On 
shese projects, 809 acres of land have been developed for irrigation for the benefit 
f approximately 40 veterans of World War II. 


_ Inthe Okanagan Valley three new projects have been completed (the Westbank 
trigation project and the Bankhead project near Kelowna, and the Cawston 
3enches project located east of the town of Keremeos). The three projects irrigate 
,82 acres of land and provide locations for 170 veterans of the Second World War. 
(he Penticton West Benches project, irrigating approximately 200 acres and 
ccommodating 97 veterans on smal] holdings, was completed in 1953. 
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Intensive farming is practised in the Okanagan and South Thompson Valleys. 
The land developed for irrigation by PFRA is used mainly for the growing of small 
fruits and vegetables and for dairying. New projects are constantly being investi- 
gated as potential development areas. 


Major Reclamation Projects.—Riding M ountain Reclamation Project.— 
Extensive investigations have been undertaken by PFRA in the Riding Mountain 
area at the request of the Manitoba Government. A serious flood problem exists 
on a number of streams flowing off the north and east slopes of Riding Mountain 
and Duck Mountain, causing damage to a large area of valuable agricultural land. 
PFRA was asked to devise and carry out a plan to relieve a land area of over 252,000 
acres affected by flooding. 


The cost of reclamation in the area is borne jointly by the Government of 
Canada and the Government of Manitoba. Construction work so far has centred 
mainly along Edwards and Mink Creeks in the Riding Mountain area. The work 
consisted of clearing and dyking stream channels and straightening the alignment of - 
channels by building stream cutoffs and diversions. The larger portion of the work . 
on these two streams was completed in 1951. . 


Stream bank erosion studies are also being continued on streams of Riding. 
Mountain to stabilize stream banks and minimize erosion problems. It will be: 
necessary to continue the studies for a number of years before definite results 
can be presented. | 


Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project.—Surveys and investigations were 
made by PFRA to determine the possibility of successfully reclaiming land for 
agriculture in the Pasquia area of the Saskatchewan River delta region near the 
town of The Pas in Manitoba. As a result, an agreement was reached on Apr. 17, | 
1953, between the Government of Canada and the Province of Manitoba for the 
construction of the necessary reclamation works to protect the area from flooding 
and to settle about 96,000 acres of suitable land. The Government of Canada is 
assuming the costs of building the main protective works, and the Province is. 
assuming the costs of settlement, maintenance of works, and internal drainage. | 
Half of the reclaimed land will be reserved for the resettlement of farmers from 
drought areas and the remainder is to be sold. Part of the proceeds from the sale’ 
of the lands will go to the Federal Government as a partial reimbursement of the 
costs of building the main protective works. -Construction was started early in 
1953; it will take three years to complete the works consisting of dykes, drains and, 

4 


diversion of streams. 


Assiniboine River Project—This project is being undertaken at request of the 
Manitoba Government to prevent flooding on the Assiniboine River, particularly 
between Brandon and Virden and between Portage la Prairie and Headling where 
thousands of acres of valuable agricultural land have been inundated repeatedly | 
All the studies undertaken are in conjunction with the Red River Basin investigatior) 
currently being carried out. 

Several alternative plans are being investigated to divert excess water fron 
the Assiniboine River during flood stages. Detailed study is being given to wate 
runoff data in the Assiniboine River Drainage Basin and the possibility of buildin. 
water-storage works on the headwaters of the Assiniboine River. 


i 
| 
j 
; 
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| Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project.—The Lillooet Valley Reclamation project 
was undertaken upon agreement between the Government of Canada, the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia and the Pemberton Valley Reclamation District. This 
project is located in the Lillooet River Valley above and below the town of Pemberton 
and its objective is to protect lands now under cultivation from flooding and to 
reclaim additional lands by dyking and drainage. The land reclaimed amounted to 


14,000 acres, which allowed farmers in the district to increase their holdings and 
also permitted the settlement of hundreds of additional inhabitants. 


Land Utilization 


In addition to cultivation and water-conservation activities, rehabilitation of 
drought areas involves the conversion of large tracts of land proved to be unsuitable 
for crop production, which had initially been cultivated to a permanent grass cover 
for live-stock production, and the relocation of farmers residing thereon. To this 
end, PFRA’s Land Utilization Program has constructed 62 operating pasture 
units, resulting in the reclamation of 1,677,416 acres of submarginal land. During 


the 1953-54 construction season 25,396 additional acres were fenced and included 
in the pasture system. 


__ During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, summer grazing was provided for 110,000 
head of live stock owned by 6,421 patrons living on lands adjacent to these pastures. 


__ An extensive pasture improvement program is in effect on all pastures and is 
mmediately initiated as soon as new areas are enclosed. This policy has more than 
loubled the 1938 average carrying capacity on pasture land. The three improve- 
nent policies most extensively practised in all pastures are: (1) regrassing—since 
1938 approximately 180,293 acres of land in community pastures have been 
egrassed; (2) development of stock-watering sites—to Mar. 31, 1954, over 1,000 


tock-watering dams, dugouts and wells have been constructed in community 


dastures; and (3) pasture management and controlled grazing. 


MARITIME MARSHLANDS REHABILITATION ACT 


i 
| 


_ The marshlands of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
re among the more productive soils in Canada when protected and properly culti- 
ated. They are composed of deposits laid down by tidal waters and are, for the 
Aost part, adjacent to the Bay of Fundy. 


_ The initial areas were reclaimed as early as 1630 and since that time about 
0,000 acres have been protected by dykes and aboiteaux. These structures pre- 


ented flooding by tide water and permitted cultivation after drainage had been 
arried out. 


_ Through a variety of circumstances—loss of cattle markets, loss of hay markets 
od the increase in labour costs—maintenance of the protective structures was 
ot adequately carried out and deterioration of many of the structures resulted. 
‘ecause the marshlands, when protected, can play such an important role in 
1€ agricultural economy of the provinces concerned, the Government of Canada 
ad the Provincial Governments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed 
gislation permitting them to carry on a program of reclamation and rehabilitation 
‘these lands. The federal Act, the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, 
a8 passed in 1948. Complementary provincial marshland reclamation Acts were 
assed by both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1949. These Acts permitted 
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agreements to be signed whereby the Government of Canada would construct or 
reconstruct the protective works, normally called dykes, aboiteaux and breakwaters, 
and also would assume the responsibility of maintaining these works until such 
time as they could be turned back to the Provinces. The Federal Government is 
responsible also for any engineering work in connection with the complete program. 
The Provinces are responsible for the organization of the marsh areas, the fresh- 
water drainage and acquisition of any land required. They are responsible also for 
the instigation and follow-up of a suitable land-use program. Owing to the small 
area of marshland in Prince Edward Island, no provincial legislation was considered 
necessary in that Province. 

By Mar. 31, 1954, the Provinces had asked to have 127 areas considered for 
reclamation purposes. These comprised 38,588 acres of marshland in New Bruns- 
wick (including 8,058 salt or unprotected marsh), 34,102-4 acres in Nova Scotia 
(including 5,486-5 salt or unprotected marsh) and 275 acres in Prince Edward 
Island. The 72,965-4 acres of marshland in the three Provinces constitute an 
integral part of the estimated 404,000 acres of farm land. 


By the end of the 1954 construction season, protective works of a major type 
had been carried out on 70 projects and 35 areas had been temporarily reconstructed. 


Investigations to determine the advisability of constructing a large structure 
to eliminate the need for many miles of dyke and many aboiteaux were being carried 
out on the Annapolis River in Nova Scotia and on the Tantramar and Shepody 
Rivers in New Brunswick. Construction on the Shepody River project was started 
in 1958. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Projects 


Saskatchewan. *—Crown lands have been administered by the Lands Branel! 
of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture since Apr. 1, 1947. On Apr. 1, 1949: 
the Conservation and Development Branch was established and made responsible 
for: (1) the administration of water rights; (2) development of irrigation; (3) floo« 
control and drainage; (4) restoration of abandoned, under-utilized and misuse 
lands; and (5) construction of provincial community pastures outside the are 
covered by the agreement with PFRA and not provided for in the agreement wit! 
the Federal Government. | 

The Provincial Department of Agriculture’s conservation and developmen 
activity in the field of agricultural rehabilitation and reclamation is based on ¢¢ 
operation with the federal PFRA program with which a closely knit working arrange 
ment is maintained. Following is a summary of the activities of the Saskatchewa 
Department of Agriculture, as at Dec. 31, 1953 :-— é 


Irrigation Development.—By the end of 1953, 100,908 acres of topograph: 
surveys and 139 miles of strip topographic surveys were completed on irrigatic 
projects; 252 miles of ditch were built and 84 miles maintained; 1,122 structurt) 
were installed and 3,310 acres were levelled. 


Drainage Development.—Topographic surveys covered 121,034 acres al) 
3,146 miles of strip topographic surveys were completed on drainage project) 
298 miles of ditch and 120 miles of road were built and 93 miles of ditch maintaine( 
196 structures were installed in drainage systems. . 


* Prepared under the direction of W. H. Horner, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Regina, Sask. 
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| Development of Under-utilized and Misused Lands.—A total of 40,122 acres of 


tame perennial forage crops were seeded, mostly for fodder production; and 538 


miles of fence were built or rebuilt in the establishment of departmental, municipal 
or co-operative pastures. 


Miscellaneous Project Work.—Such projects included: regrassing about 12,000 
acres; planting 350,000 trees; constructing 89 dams and dugouts (with the co-operation 
of groups of farmers in the area of northern Saskatchewan outside the boundaries 
of the PFRA program) organizing 11 conservation areas covering 1,418,000 acres, 


n order to help local farmers install and maintain drainage and other conservation 
vorks. 


Pasture Development.—Development and improvement of 72 pastures, with a 
otal area of 639,025 acres, was carried out in the area of the Province outside the 
°FRA program. These pastures are operated by the Lands Branch of the Depart- 
nent of Agriculture, by the municipality or municipalities in which they are located, 
ir by co-operative associations. In 1953, provincial community pastures alone pro- 
‘ided grazing for 12,536 cattle and calves owned by 582 local farmers. 


_ Development of Land for Settlement.—Six projects for the development and 
aprovement of unoccupied land for agricultural settlement were carried out during 
he period Apr. 1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1953. These projects included the breaking of 
0 acres on each of 287 farm units; each unit is leasable for a 33-year term, the leases 
secifying the conservation methods to be followed. 


| Alberta.*—Extensive surveys have been carried out in Alberta to determine 


te distribution and extent of the available water supplies in the Province and 
1eir most beneficial use for irrigation, water power and other purposes. Sect. 69 
‘the Alberta Water Resources Act gives the Minister of the Department of Water 
esources wide powers with respect to investigation of the water resources of the 
rovince. 

In more recent years much of the work has been carried out by the Federal 
Overnment in co-operation with the Provincial Government. Stream measure- 
ent is now done by the Hydrometric Service of the Federal. Department of 
orthern Affairs and National Resources, and irrigation surveys are carried out 
rgely by the Water Development Organization under PFRA. The Water Resources 
ivision of the Federal Resources Department and the power companies operating 
the Province also assist in the program. 


ie The Calgary Power Company has completed a fairly extensive and detailed 
iter-power survey of the Bow River and its tributaries and, as a result, the 
mpany has constructed a number of water-power reservoirs and power stations 
the stream. Also, in co-operation with the Provincial Government, the Company 


s made a preliminary survey of Lesser Slave River and the Athabasca River from 
habasca to McMurray. 
By Order in Council dated Feb. 17, 1941, the St. Mary and Milk River Water 


velopment Committee was set up to investigate and report on the many phases 
irrigation development of southern Alberta including water supplies available 
Canada from the Waterton, Belly, St. Mary and Milk Rivers ; the most feasible 
m to put these waters to the most beneficial use; the benefits that such water- 
velopment projects would confer on federal and provincial interests; the allocation 
Costs; and methods that might be adopted to finance such developments. The 


* Prepared by J. L. Reid, Secretary, Alberta Power Commission, Edmonton, Alta. 
‘x 
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Committee completed a very thorough investigation and published a full and 
comprehensive report, not only on the projects on the international streams, but 
also on other projects in Alberta. 

The allocation of water to the major irrigation projects in Alberta, as approved 


by the Prairie Provinces Water Board, are as follows:— 
Water 


Acres Allocation 
Project Trrigable in 

Acre-feet 

St. Mary and Milk River Development........+-+-++++e++5+ 465,000 796, 000 
Western Irrigation District............ee eee e cece eee ee eeees 50,000 85,700 
Eastern Irrigation District........-...seeeeee eee ee eeereeees 281,000 562,000 
Bow River Irrigation Development........+--+eeeeeeereeees 240,000 478, 534 
United Irrigation District............seee cece eee e cece ee ecees 34,000 51,000 
Lethbridge Northern District............+se+eeeeeeeeeeeces 96,135 150,000 
Mountain View Irrigation District.............seeeeeeeeeeeee 3,600 6,000 
Atna Irrigation District.............- eee e eee cence cere ee eees 7,300 13,000 
Leavitt Irrigation District.............esee eee e eet re eeerees 4,400 7,000 
Macleod Irrigation District...........ceeee eee e cence eee eens 5,000 8,000 
Private ProjectS.......scccceeceseccencees eee ceesecesceccens 70,000 80, 000 
LTS DATS eu iets erctes eee sini oe tae ioteletet cleo eaeiccettsnersr= 1,256,435 2,237,234 


i] 


The following paragraphs outline development during the 1953-54 season :— 


St. Mary River Project.—Progress on this project was good during the season 
despite delay caused by a wet spring. By early 1954, 263,000 acres were eithei 
being served, were completed and capable of being served or were under con- 
struction. To Mar. 31, 1954, the Alberta Government’s expenditure on the project 
was estimated at $11,739,361. 

Bow River Project—During the season, PFRA completed construction of thi 
Travers dam and continued construction on the main canal and other works. Thi 
Alberta Government expended approximately $200,000 on the Retlaw-Lomon( 
section of the Bow River project and awarded the 1954-55 contract for that tract 
appropriation for 1954-55 is $750,000. 

William Pearce Irrigation Project.—Surveys and studies were continued durin 
1953 regarding the suitability of the soils in those areas blocked out for the project. , 


Macleod Irrigation District.—This system was placed in operation for a sho1 
period in 1953 but very little irrigating was carried out. Most of the water ru 
through the system was used to fill dugouts for stock-watering purposes. Durin’ 
the year extensions were made to the main canal and laterals. The amour 
expended on this project by the Provincial Government in the year ended Mar. 3 
1954, was $21,400. 

Lake Level Stabilization Water stabilization projects have been built as | 
co-operative effort between the Water Resources Office, the Department of Lani 
and Forests and Ducks Unlimited. For the most part, they are small structur. 
placed in the outlets of major lakes and pipes are inserted through the dams to mai 
tain steady flow in outlet creeks. These projects have a definite water conservatil 
value as well as furnishing a habitat for fish and game. In 1953, work was done « 
Norberg and Bunder Lakes; the expenditure on these two projects was $8,000. 

Heart River Project—No major construction was done on this project in 19 
but a canal that will supply water to the town of McLennan will be constructed: 
1954. 

Stream Control.—The season’s work consisted of: additional dyking on 1) 
Highwood River for the purpose of retaining Bow River water in its own watersht’ 
extending and repairing the dyke near the town of Fort Macleod, which was damag! 

} 
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during the flood of 1953; cleaning out the Seven Persons Creek and Ross Creek 
_ channels at Medicine Hat; preparing an aerial survey map of the Blairmore and 
_ Coleman district to correct the flooding of the Crowsnest River; constructing pro- 
tection works to prevent the Oldman River from by-passing the diversion works 
of the Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District. Expenditure on these projects 
_ amounted to $233,245 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954. 


Peace River Dugout Program.—The Provincial Department of Agriculture 

_ extends assistance for the construction of dugouts in the Peace River area because of 

a serious lack of underground water. Assistance is on the basis of six cents per 

cu. yard up to a maximum of $120 per dugout (2,000 cu. yards). During 1953, 

115 dugouts were constructed making a total of 2,163 dugouts to Mar. 31, 1954. 

_ Expenditure in 1953-54 amounted to $12,463. The program, which is of incal- 
culable benefit to the Peace River area, is administered by District Agriculturists. 


Ground Water Control Act.—This Act, passed in 1953, is designed to prevent the 
wastage of underground water and water pressure in the acquafers. Regulations 
| were drafted and are now officially adopted requiring the registration of all those 
who drill for water on lands not necessarily their own. It is now proposed to register 
all water-boring operators and to require proper control of water flows obtained from 
‘underground sources. 


British Columbia.*—About 17 p.c. of the arable land in British’ Columbia 
‘is under cultivation and nearly all the grazing area is being utilized. The 1,100,000 
‘acres developed give a ratio of approximately one acre per person. Within this 
arable area there exist an estimated 163,777 acres of irrigated land, and the total 
acreage of irrigable land in British Columbia is estimated at 181,974 acres. 


About two-thirds of the irrigated area is made up of individual projects and 
the other third is served by the larger irrigation projects listed in Table 5. 
} 


te iS pecoeted by E. H. Tredcroft, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands and Forests, 
Victoria, B. 


5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, circa 1954 


Aver- 
Trri- Irri- age 
| Project Water Supply gable | gated | Irri- Locality 
Area, Area | gation 
| Charge 
| acres acres $ 
Provincial Irrigation 
| System— 
_ Southern Okanagan Lands 
Project... 6). iis. Okanagan River............ 5,000 | 4,200 | 12.50 [Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation 
_ Systems— 
' Penticton Municipality. ...|Penticton and Ellis Creeks. . 2,500 | 2,200] 18.00 |Okanagan Valley 
| Summerland Municipality ./Trout and Eneas Creeks... 3,452 | 3,407 13742 f 
irrigation Districts— _ 
Balfour Irrigation District.|Laird Creek................ 240 150 ae Kootenay Valley 
Mummeiesid......:.......... Kelowna and Mission Creeks 85 85 Re Okanagan Valley 
ES ee ans Barriere River. )3 uns... 182 80 2.25 | North Thompson 
Valley 
iC. Fruitlands........... Jameson and North Thomp- 
SOME ILY Chis cc So baste 2,657 2,218 13.50 sé 
| Black Mountain........... Mission Creek, etc.......... 4,174 | 4,174] 11.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Blueberry Creek.......... Blueberry Creek............ 140 Pe 15.00 |Columbia Valley 
mundary Line............ isoyo0s. Lake.,..5,. 6 chats 95 95 | 13.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Weeent Davis............... Mission Creek....-.......... 480 405 6.00 <s 
Meeroton................... Similkameen River......... 643 481 | 14.00 $f 
ae Chase Creek... ......6.005. 639 625 2.50 Sontls Thompson 
alley 
[ee 4th of July Creek........... 2781 2781 4.50 |Near Grand Forks 
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5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Colum 


bia, circa 1954—concluded 


a ea SST 


Project Water Supply 


Irrigation Districts—concl. 


Warhol en Aen eeie.\es castes Lindquist Creek..........- 
Hast: Crests. ose. taner- Arrow reeiareeemenscdtes- 
Millisoncsewac ass voices Aclownai@reck ease er ee 
Girouardlpiiet.cso cceiteee = B.X. (Swan Lake) Creek... 
Gienmores. 6 ers cee ee Kelowna Creek, .i.2sa0ce: 
Grand *Horks secu. . cc's Wettlavniver ce viata wees ee 
lee yercca. iaeeie slots North Thompson River.... 
Kaledenieicecintccccs oe vers Marron River, Shatford 
Greeks cteees secre eee 
IKGREMICOSE io Ae a erties oteteterore Ashnola River, etc........- 
Malcolm Horie...........- Josepa Creek eon cans esas 
Merritt Central............ Coldwater River.......... 
INATAMALA Me. cen order seer Lequime, Naramata, Rob- 
inson: @reeKSi. essa cece 
Okanagan Falls..........- Shuttleworth Creek....... 
Okanagan Mission......... Bellevue Creek and Okan- 
Beam Lakers ssc ss «cts ote 
OSOY.COS- seeieceeeeoee ec Haynes Creek, etc......... 
(OMighn ioc rade oso osueeS Mon eda keane actress ates 
Peachlands .c0. cco cenit Peachland Creek.......... 


Renata Irrigation District.|Dog Creek 
ROBSOD Aes aiees « Seblacert se 
Scotty: @reeky es sse ce celece 


South East Kelowna...... Hydraulic Creek.......... 
South Vernote. cece seus. VernoniCreek. 5: + seiie ss 
Prouti@reékie we scree este ProutiO©reekwen viet os o.iksl 
Walley viewetcee ce asia South Thompson River 
Wermiilionet ies seis rola etnies Kindersley Creek.......... 
Wiernone ter etc cee ye sitas Coldstream, Paradise 
Greeks sites esccscsmess 

AV/TNSUL LA cisyertis sis. ckscevarsiessete aller Knouff Creek, etc......... 
Westbalnkss «cen ae ties crete Powers Crecker acon eta 
Winfield and Okanagan 

CONGO wi siasn ase beet FeV OFNOD CREEK 0 6.6 cinw:s.e-0e anes 
Wirt ele eis cise wicicrsislefeicne oi Muck Creek. veer meee oe 


Irrigation Companies— 
Columbia Valley Irrigated 
Fruitlands Company.... 
Woods Lake Water Com- 


ee ee 


Pass ‘Creeks: miseries ai lestetns a6 
Scotty Creek isc. ae. cn cee 


Trri- Trri- 
gable | gated 
Area Area 
acres | acres 
363 200 
1,562 | 1,378 
662 662 
101 49 
1,851 1,851 
2,500 2,000 
1,648 | 1,648 
600 535 
1,120 940 
220 150 
125 100 
977 977 
530 209 
446 366 
203 25 
293 293 
550 440 
162 129 
263 250 
86 863 
Das Coal Dig hae 
319 20 
320 309 
107 107 
1,491 
7,836 
298 155 
798 Wie 
1,897 | 1,858 
516 417 
2,000 367 
832 832 


Aver- 
age 
Irri- Locality 
gation 
Charge 
$ 
avs North Thompson 
Valley 
3.96 |Kootenay Valley 
aoa Okanagan Valley 


8.00 s 

Kettle Valley 

North Thompson 
Valley 

Okanagan Valley 


Near Cranbrook 
Nicola Valley 


Okanagan Valley 


Columbia Valley 
Okanagan Valley 
3.60 ee 
12.60 ss 
South Thompson 
alley 
Columbia Valley 
Okanagan Valley 
15.30 oe 


15.00 is 
Kootenay Valley 


Columbia Valley 
Okanagan Valley 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture | 
is a responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is, 
obtained through the Decennial Census of Canada and the Census of the Prairie ; 
Provinces. Complete details of the 1951 Census of Agriculture may be found in 
Volume VI of the Census of Canada, 1951.t | 

The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of 
agriculture on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly! 
to the reporting of crop conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm) 
lands, wages of farm labour and prices received by farmers for their products. The } 


Similkameen Valley 


secondary statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, dairying, milling 


and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{ Copies obtainable from the Dominion Statistician or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Ont. 


ee 
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In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, as well as such agencies 
as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate 
with the Bureau. Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada also send in 
reports voluntarily. 


The figures for 1949 to 1953 (except for 1951 Census data) contained in this 
‘Section do not include those for N ewfoundland, though that Province came into 
Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949. Agriculture plays a relatively minor part in 
‘Newfoundland’s economy. The climate is not well suited to the production of any 
but the hardier crops and the amount of pasture land and arable soil is limited. 


i 


Subsection 1.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products 


Preliminary estimates indicate that, during 1953, Canadian farmers (exclusive 
of Newfoundland) realized $2,741,300,000 from the sale of farm products and 
from participation payments on previous years’ grain crops. This estimate is 
3 p.c. below the all-time high of $2,826,600,000 estimated for 1952. Supplementary 
‘Payments made to western farmers under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act amounted to only $1,600,000 in 1953 as compared with $5,100,000 in 1952. 
Higher income from the sale of wheat, dairy products, eggs, corn, sugar beets, hay 
and wool was more than offset by lower returns from other products. 
| As in 1952, a heavy year-end farm carry-over of wheat enabled western farmers 
‘to market exceptionally large quantities of this grain during the first seven months 
of the year. Although deliveries during the latter part of 1953 were below the 
1952 level, the total for the year was well above that for 1952. The quality of the grain 
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delivered during the spring of 1953 was also above that of a year earlier. Though 
the initial prices for specific grades were unchanged from the previous year, the 
higher grading resulted in a higher weighted average initial price. Total wheat 
participation payments in 1953 at $125,400,000 were substantially below those of 
1952. Final wheat payments, usually made before the end of the calendar year, 
were delayed until the closing of the 1952-53 pool on Jan. 30, 1954. Although prices 
of oats and barley were relatively unchanged in 1953, marketings were down. 


The greatest reduction in receipts from the sale of field crops occurred in the: 
receipts from potatoes. As a result of substantial reduction in potato prices from the. 
unusually high levels of the previous year, income from this source was down by | 
more than 50 p.c. A smaller crop and reduced prices combined to provide returns | 
from tobacco of $59,200,000 as against $66,700,000 of the previous year. 


Lower prices for all live stock except hogs, and smaller marketings of hogs and 
sheep combined to reduce income from the sale of live stock about 6 p.c. below the, 
1952 level. A substantial increase in cattle marketings during the year 1953. : 
reflected the build-up of the cattle population which commenced in 1950 and con-) 
tinued during the period of restricted export movement arising out of the discovery’ 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Saskatchewan early in 1952. Support for cattle prices,’ 
which commenced in April 1952 as a result of the foot-and-mouth outbreak and the | 
consequent imposition by the United States of an embargo on imports of Canadian 
cattle, was continued until the lifting of the import restrictions on Mar. 1, 1953.) 
Prices of good steers, at Toronto, fluctuated around the support price of $23 per 
100 lb. during the first two months of 1953 and then declined by approximately 
three dollars to a level that was maintained fairly UE et during the remainder 
of the year. 


Early in 1953, hog marketings began to decline from the 1952 level and, as the | 
year progressed, the difference between the two periods became more apparent, | 
This decline in hog marketings was recorded in all provinces except Alberta where| 
increased marketings occurred. Prices for hogs in 1953 were well above the 1952) 
level. The weighted average price of all hogs sold in Canada was the third highest. 
on record, being exceeded only by prices established in the years 1949 and 1951, ) 


This favourable price position for hogs in Canada during 1953 is attributable, in 
large part, to the strong market for hogs prevailing in the United States. 


Income from the sale of poultry and eggs was about 5 p.c. higher than in 1952 


Although income from poultry meat was below the 1952 level, this decline was mort | 
than offset by increased returns from the sale of eggs. While total marketings o. 
eggs in 1953 were relatively unchanged from 1952, the average prices realized wert 
substantially higher. 


: 
: 


Income from the sale of dairy products at $413,100,000 was approximate 

4 p.c. above that of 1952. Lower prices were more than offset by increased | produ 
tion occasioned by a continued rise in numbers of milk cows during the year. Unde 
the Federal Government price-support program, the Agricultural Prices Suppor 
Board purchased Canada First Grade creamery butter meeting its specification 
at 58 cts. a pound, f.o.b. Montreal or Toronto, with appropriate differentials fo 
other delivery points. This program, in effect for two years and due to expire a 
the end of April 1953, was renewed for a further two-year period. | 
; 


— 
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6.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Source, 1951-53 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nors.—Figures for 1926-48 will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 25 (Part II). 
are given in the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 407, and for 1950 in the 1954 edition, p. 402. 
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Figures for 1949 


Item 19517 1952° 1953 
$7000 $7000 $7000 
Grains, Seeds and Hay— 
OEE ES, ee ae 1 aS eT ae: Le: OR ca aa 426, 446 587, 653 660, 181 
Wneat participation payments £52. fe ok os os on conn cone connec. 271,350 165,708 125, 353 
ESS ee et C8: Oo ee aoe. a) Sine ei aa 58, 811 70, 909 60, 645 
Oats participation payments. .............ccccccccceccccce 15,245 24,747 10,950 
Rt Ou En eee ere Rae tee ee 67,217 123,519 107,498 
Barley participation payments. .........0.ecccccccccescce. 26, 285 32,842 35, 876 
LUNAS oe, ane Ecaa sci ee Gate ene Se rr ne 13, 233 24,319 13,312 
ee es Pr Re eae a 17,581 26,660 19,468 
ENS. (P8238 GF Cone RENO NRT PAR nae ar eg paemretr ae 12,054 13, 661 19,506 
Pigver aud mranssecds), Aes eed. ee. eke 11,696 10,993 8,677 
ROO AMON ON Gr se ao eee ee. ie 3,323 1300 1,759 
Totals, Grains, Seeds and Hay............-...e0e00- 923, 241 1,082,388 1,063, 225 
Vegetables and Other Field Crops— 
IPOtatOes 2 |. o. ss FOGLE OSE HONS Eps DG ao Ger DCRR CER To ce ema 32,080 69,140 31,707 
PeriNles eet, ce ers SoA er ee) LOA To 55, 452 64, 293 61, 899 
REGS URE fo de aang PR i. os arises oh 4 16,439 14,792 17,570 
SUR ECO Rete rn. wens tiie oes I Li oh deeds fooed hax” 57,442 66, 672 59, 208 
Totals, Vegetables and Other Field Crops........... 161,413 214, 897 170,384 
Live Stock— 
(CORTE KG UGS 7, ais rai Ra a i i eae em Pe A 493 , 396 834,352 330, 705 
Sheep and lambs : 1G theyre 9,948 , 633 
Ose nS CR a ee SER ea a 2 ee i iia a 385, 783 337, 823 300, 537 
LEY VPN Si 2 See ES Ss tise Ula ienta eee dee nO 123, 280 136,316 134, 233 
MOtslss eve Stock sete) oaks ss coed ke lk 1,019, 616 818, 439 775,108 
CRU SCBCE Rocce Ne ST eG o8 tet ed Ge 387,899 398,996 413,127 
SERIES || were Stent) . mr soinh bh vatatet. murodaets 34, 875 39,972 41,807 
Other Principal Farm Products— 
re ar arise sey s/da,o Acco tid onboivrasittorma. chart ahne 126,375 109,499 123,774 
(2h eens a7 ale as, aa ee ee ae 3, 864 2,168 2,310 
OEE civic: Agate sea OR, SR Aanpetiaael Kamael 6 Salle iteobiia sate dsi as 5,781 5,114 4,289 
(LISI SCOT. vesrataane elit oer See arate eed ana ae seen ae ana naa 5,778 8, 232 4,958 
Totals, Other Principal Farm Products............. 141,798 125,013 135; 301 
Miscellaneous farm products... ..........cccccecccececeecees 52,478 51,679 49,789 
morest products sold off farms. ...........0.ccecececocecess. 82,743 84,097 83, 637 
Brrr CMs Riel Pe ee te ka 12,398 11,135 8, 844 
Totals, Cash Income from Farm Products 25916, 461 25826, 616 25 741, 252 
pe a ee 
Seeplementary payments!.............0..ccceseuccseceeceves 10,356 5,181 1,572 
Motals, Case Income. fo2.6 5. 0. soe. deka deccdccces 2,826,817 25831, 747 2, 742, 824 


eee ete ee ee Ne eee ee 


1 Includes payments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act; other government subsidies have 


been included in cash income from individual commodities. 


seme e 
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7.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Province, 1951-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-45 will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 25 (Part II). Figures for 1946-49 
are given in the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 408, and for 1950 in the 1954 edition, p. 403. 


aaa 


Province 19517 1952° 1953 

a a ee 
$’000 $000 $’000 

Newrourd land § ok ccteeecre ais cravat sasetats, eleters otetonebaicraeters oe. staeteters cs oe ar “ee 
Princestel wala lsl aml ete. <-ceye cece aPtetetete oie = chal ove nilete canes be lersiece 26, 640 31,627 22,435 
Don S01 RES ee hele aor eition choc oon anoles Ano do ASie 44,395 39,757 40,566 
INS ey SUS WA Clc ee eres riers rota ere eretehelaverelere ounce vaneraterexerave-a ots terete etotetsts 50,3835 52,952 46,051 
Quebed deo. fe lepine tics oe ale Denton An lole oot ete ne aati de Bitte 437,006 412,583 387,075 
Ontario 786, 805 718,965 692, 657 
Manitoba 265,711 249, 843 214, 187 
Saskatchewan 636, 189 710,141 743 , 352 
Alberta 459,949 506,529 491,529 


British Columbia 109,431 104,219 103, 400 
2,816, 461 25826, 616 2, 741,252 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1953.— 
Preliminary estimates indicate that during 1953, Canadian farm operators (exclusive 
of Newfoundland) realized a net income from farming operations of $1,656,600,000. 
This figure is 13 p.c. lower than the revised net income of $1,900,800,000 realized 
in 1952 and 23 p.c. lower than the 1951 record high net income estimate of 
$2.154,500,000. The decline in net income for the second consecutive year was 
the result of a drop of 8 p.c. in the gross farm income, more than offsetting a decline 
of 3 p.c. in farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. Gross farm income 
in 1953 is estimated at $3,193,300,000 as compared with the all-time high of 
$3,578,500,000 reached in 1951. The decline from the 1952 level of $3,477,900,000 
was the result of lower returns from the sale of farm products and a very substantial 
drop in the value of year-end changes in farm-held stocks of grains and live stock. 
Income in kind for 1953 was down 3 p.c. from 1952; this item includes the value of 
that produce grown by farm operators and consumed in the farm home plus an 
imputed rental value of the farm dwelling. 


8.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1951-53 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


——————————————————————————————————————————  ——  — ————— 


Item 19517 1952° 1953 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
1, Cash income from sale of farm products...............:- 2,816,461 2,826, 616 2,741, 252 
 eilad aie i Kite we. . oes ee 8s Ue cee cut naoauns 408, 613 413,496 401, 126 
3.) Value of changes mi inventory. ...0...+.0s.c0cccrcersecen 353,379 237,742 50, 885 
4, Gross income (Items 14-2-3)...........-esecccerecccees 3,578,453 3,477, 854 3,193,263 
Buc, Operadane ex Pensas hw vin ic ierw coon Weare sac oes oe teen 1, 238,011 1,369, 860 1,305,518 
6seDepreciation Changes... 2S .fils deel leas tenes, s.apsistonetans tiene 196,271 212,346 232, 753 
7. Total operating and depreciation (Items 5+6)........... 1, 434, 282 1,582,206 1,538, 271 
8, Net income, excluding supplementary payments (Items 
no Aap eameaateRe eee Rte Fone laticien ior roll ox roe ORtar rarer Neh teis aastareie ee atte iniogs 2,144,171 1,895, 648 1,654,992 
Fd.Supplementary payments «isis head bos Sesienet 10,356 5,131 1,572 
10. Net income of farm operators from farming operations 
(TRONS TS 329) rac ic ale cc ete rele cals Heels celeerelertereasels 2,154,527 1,900,779 1,656,564 


1 Includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 
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9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Province, 1951-53 


Norr.—Net income includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made 
under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


| Pi Aa 


Province 1951° 1952t 1953 
eee Cenc Garena eee 
$’000 $000 $000 
I comer oe Recaticwidoe avwvi-niucicena Svigbwre.. coos os a - 
gE SUE. EN Ie ae a er, meine memaennrids 17,392 20,550 12,335 
RS ce ee RE ee it ee eee eae Oe 26, 142 18, 932 20,155 
Pees MBA WIE, Be. hhh. IP.) acti... CEE. 37,572 36, 196 28,213 
PETS eh ae gee ae Be a 833, 785 272,350 262,520 
OR tidied Rint <4 eeek., Ardea... (52. O26... aoe. 558, 174 429,707 401,576 
POAT EAe Wa. B.0tt cs AUN 8. eed. ees Acie. 181, 897 157,015 110, 611 
MIRC UCNOW AE GPR ck bee h scl Sid. ci cdiher... docket. 552, 962 564,917 474, 290 
ES ee Se Se Ge ae a a a 392,414 361,308 306,951 
eee) COlUIn PTs ERR dS 2.) osha? ck aah... 54,189 39, 804 39,913 
emer Mt. os. A ES. PBB oak ck .. 25154, 527 1,900,779 1, 656,564 


a 
Value of Farm Lands.—The average value of occupied farm lands in Canada 

for 1953 is reported as $51 per acre. This represents an increase of 6-3 p.c. over the 
average value in 1952 and an increase of 112-5 p.c. over the 1935-39 average. 
Increases in farm land values over 1952 levels were recorded in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. The all-Canada average is determined by 
weighting the provincial averages by the area of occupied farm land in each province. 


10.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands, by Province, Selected 
Years, 1910-53 
Norr.—Figures include unimproved lands and buildings. 
La 


Province 1910| 1920/1929]1935}1939)1941/1943]1945]1947/1949]1950]1951| 1952 1953 


inno ee I Son Stool Poke ewe er oes al See Le ee) eee ee eee 


MPOUNCIANG (ooo 6. ccc es ne ceccsccee, ot 
rince Edward Island................. 31 | 49 | 43 | 31 | 35 | 34 | 37] 43 | 47 | 52 | 55 60 | 61] 61 
ET een 25 | 43 | 36 | 31 | 33 | 31] 35 | 41 46 | 49 | 52] 55 | 54 | 54 
bordnswick i Le... 19 | 35 | 35 | 25 | 29 | 25 | 33 | 40 | 44 45 | 51 | 52 | 51 | 54 
ROU te ie Marte Ri ibs 9) 6a cscs as Weko eck. 43 | 70 | 55 | 41 | 44 | 50 | 58 | 57 61 | 59 | 66] 741 761 77 
BEETIO ST foe eee TICE Bee Oe 48 | 70 | 60 | 42 | 46 | 45 | 561 57 | 64 71 | 75 | 90 | 92 | 98 
ae ee 29 | 39 | 26 | 17 Te ele 195) 21) 97.1 3621839 1.49 43 | 49 
ME OtCHOWAN 2000s. 2 2... 22 | 32 | 25 | 17 | 15 | 14] 15 | 18 21 | 24 | 26 | 28 | 29 | 30 
DEUA avis atest tes ake Bsc tes «bik 24 | 32 | 28 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 18 | 20] 25 Soulmooslyot. | Sue 43 
merch Columbia..................... 74 |175 | 90 | 58 | 60 | 60 | 62 | 67 | 75 | 84 | 87 92 | 93 | 99 
Canada Average!l......,.. 33 | 48 | 37 | 24] 25 | 25 | 28 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 43] 47 48 | 51 


1 See text preceding table. 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


| The index of farm production in Canada for 1953 is estimated at 155-0 
(1935-39 = 100). This figure is the third highest recorded since 1935 and is exceeded 
Only by the estimate of 164-2 for 1942 and the all-time high of 165-2 established 
‘in 1952. 

_ The drop of approximately 10 points in the index from 1952 to 1953 was largely 
attributable to smaller grain crops and a decline in the output of live stock. Toa 
lesser degree, reduced production of sugar beets, fruits, tobacco, vegetables and 


) 


Maple products also contributed to the decline. Offsetting this to some extent were 
the gains in production recorded for potatoes, dairy products, and poultry and eggs. 
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11.—_Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, 
by Province, 1944-53 


(1935-39=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nors.—For a description of this index, methods and coverage, see DBS Quarterly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics for April-June, 1952. Figures for 1935-43 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 420. 


Year P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || total 
OAs ees. eae 119-2 107-3 136-8 131-1 114-0 145-1 196-4 125-1 140-0 140-4 
Naas ee ee rc 121-3 80-7 106-7 100-7 107°6 116-8 29-3 97-6 131+1 110-9 
TOA Grebe avec actos 123-6 100-3 119-6 112-2 117-6 139-1 138°7 122-7 151-9 125-6 
Ye cae SO aa 128-9 6-7 119-0 102-6 107-7 122-1 128-2 115-8 146-8 116-0 
OAS Raps iors <ietarets ts 133-3 91-8 124-3 121-6 119-0 143-8 131-8 118-5 143-7 125-1 
VOAOM oem, 6 cs yess 158-8 105-1 145-8 126-4 124-9 125-7 128-1 98-1 148-7 122-3 
AOR cas oe 148 105-2 140-2 136-3 128-1 137-8 168-3 121-8 134-2 137-8 
OD ss cose 119-5 87-7 110-4 139-0 128-6 146-4 218-1 157-1 126-9 154-7 
OG Deere tates 142-3 79-9 109-4 124-2 117-6 162-7 266-7 175-1 132-2 165-2 
LOSS ena. Lakes 142-9 80-0 121-1 131-6 125-5 128-9 230-8 159-6 135-3 155-0 


Subsection 3.—Field Crops 


Production of many of Canada’s grain, fodder and oilseed crops in 1953 reached, 
for the third consecutive year, unusually high levels. New production records 
were set for only one crop, soybeans, but harvests of five other crops—wheat, 
barley, rye, shelled corn and rapeseed—were the second largest on record. Although 
seeding in many areas throughout the country was unduly prolonged, warm weather 
and frequent rains, especially in Western Canada, so accelerated plant growth that 
the adverse effects of late seeding were largely overcome. Losses to the Western i 
Canadian grain crop from insect damage were, as in 1952, almost negligible but ¢ 
damage from hail and rust was more serious than it has been in recent years. ; 


Almost without exception, average yields per acre of spring-sown grains in 
1953 were higher than in 1952 in Eastern Canada and British Columbia but some- 
what below the record or near-record 1952 levels in the Prairie Provinces. Average : 
yields of fall-sown grains, with the minor exception of fall rye in Quebec, were above i) 
those of 1952. Generally favourable growing and harvesting conditions in Western — 
Canada in 1953 also contributed to a crop of high quality. About 79 p.c. of the 
wheat inspected during the crop year 1953-54 graded No. 4 Northern or higher — 
(excluding ‘‘Toughs” and ‘“Damps’’), compared with 66 p.c. in 1952-53 and 62 p.c. — 
for the five-year average (1947-48—1951-52). Grades of Western Canadian oats, 
barley, rye and flaxseed in 1953-54 showed similar improvement over those of both 
the preceding crop year and the five-year averages. : 

The gross value of production of principal field crops from Canadian farms in 
1952, based on average prices received by farmers throughout the 1952-53 crop 
year, was estimated at a record $2,306,000,000, exceeding by almost 9 p.c. the - 
previous record of $2,120,000,000 set in 1951. Complete data on the value of 
Canada’s 1953 crops will not be available until several months after the close of the | 
1953-54 crop year but the gross value is expected to be below that of 1952 as the 
result of reduced volume of production and somewhat lower prices for many crops. 
Estimates of the value of the 1953 crops, based on average prices received by farmers 
during the crop year ended July 31, 1954, will be published in one of the regularly 
scheduled DBS crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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GENERALIZED TYPES OF FARMING IN CANADA 
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LEGEND 
SPECIAL NON- 
LIVE STOCK GRAIN CROPS AGRICULTURAL 
— —- 5 
DAIRY LIVE STOCK WHEAT GRAIN TOBACCO LIVE-STOCK AREA 
SPECIALTY GENERAL SPECIALTY GENERAL AND NOT IN FARMS 


FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES CROP 
COMBINATIONS 


Compiled from Census Data 1951, by the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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12.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops, 1951-53, with 
Five-Year Average, 1945-49 


| (Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


\y Crop Yield P Aver- Total Crop Yield P Aver- Total 
| and Area | per TO” | age ota. and Area, er TO" | age ota 
| Year Acre duction Price Value! Year ioed duction Price Value! 
| 000 000 |$per| @ 000 000 |$per| @ 
; acres b bu. bu $'000 acres bu bu. bu. $'000 
* 
Mixed 
Wheat— Grains— 
Av. 1945-49 | 24,717 | 14-8 366,349 | 1-62 | 593,271 || Av. 1945-49 1,429 | 35-4 | 50,551 | 0-85 42,859 
BIO kiss ais os 25,254 | 21-9 | 552,657 | 1-55 855,187 || 1951....... 1,524 | 44-9 | 68,509 | 1-01 69, 485 
| by 25,995 | 26-5 | 687,922 | 1-59 1;090,512)). 1952.02... 1,570 | 40-3 | 63,205 | 0-97 61,004 
| 25,518 | 24-1 | 613,962 2 2 1953 eee... 1,445 | 48-0 | 62,188 2 
-Oats— Flaxseed— 
_ Ay. 1945-49 | 12,021 | 28-4 341,612 | 0-67 | 229,883 ]] Av. 1945-49 1,135 8-2 9,253 | 3-84 | 35,489 
| a 11,897 | 41-0 | 488,191 | 0-76 $69,296 || 1951. .5.... 1,158 8°5 9,897 | 3-90 | 38,616 
| 5) 11,062 | 42-2 | 466,805 | 0-66 309,477 || 19527...... 1,130 | 10-9 | 12,261 | 3-16 38, 749 
vO3........ 9,830 | 41-4 | 406,960} 2 2 LO Stas ar as 972 | 10-2 | 9,912 2 
| 
Barley— Potatoes— 
- Av. 1945-49] 6,717 | 21-5 144,688 | 0-94 | 136,599 | Av. 1945-49 509 | 156-0) 79,282 | 1-11 87, 669 
|) 7,840 | 31-3 | 245,218 | 1-10 | 269,951] 1951....... 285 | 169-7} 48,355 | 2-03 | 98,077 
| 1 8,477 | 34-4 | 291,379 | 1-06 307,749 |] 1952°...... 297 | 202-4! 60,071 | 1-68 |100,784 
: See 8,911 | 29-4 | 262,065 2 2 W953 5 5c oe 321 | 208-7] 67,002 2 2 
| Tame $a 000 ~+| $per 
| Rye— Hay— tons ton 
_ Ay. 1945-49 1,128 | 11-2 | 12,654 | 1-86 23,482 || Av. 1945-49} 11,269 | 1-62 18,256 |15-03 | 274,474 
| oh 1,127 | 15-7 | 17,647 | 1-56 27,575 |] 1951...<2.. 10,538 | 1-85 | 19,484 |15-26 297 , 238 
WngoO27,...... 1,274.} 19-5 | 24,833 | 1-38 34,267 |} 1952r...... 10,679 | 1-79 | 19,083 |14-24 271, 687 
| 1,494 | 19-3 | 28,775 2 2 1953)4e 10,702 | 1-84 | 19,650 2 2 
1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from gales. 2 See footnote, Table 13. 


13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
| 1952 and 1953, with Five-Year Average, 1945-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


| Total Gross 
| Area Production Farm Value! 
Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1952 1953 age 1952 1953 age 1952 
1945-49 1945-49 1945-49 
———— rrr | | fe ——— 
000 ac. | 000 ac. | ’000 ac. |} 000 bu.| ’000 bu.| ’000 bu. $7000 $000 
sa Te a eee ne aa 
° WHEAT 
ga eg iar ee ee 
Bice Edward Island............. 5 4 3 107 85 75 167 160 
Me CoHIR. . .... s,s ace... Sed, 2 1 1 29 22 25 43 41 
ew Brunswick......... pe ne 3 3 3 55 62 70 92 tT 
_, Rar aaa 24 11 11 412 220 241 633 398 
Intario (a) winter wheat.......... 719 650 732] 20,970} 20,800) 26,206! 33,066 37, 648 
je _ (b) spring wheat.......... 43 37 34 867 760 740) 1,376] 1,376 
MIE ee. cee. 2,442 2,368 2,208) 48,160) 57,000 46,000] 79,827} 92,910 
MEECNOWAN,.. occ .s5.-s-00..52.. 14,438] 16,432] 16,100!) 185,220 435,000} 375,000|| 301,085] 691 , 650 
berta __ GI ORBIT oct ee eee an 6,920 6,404 6,340! 107,540} 172,000] 163,000] 171 , 983] 263,160 
3ritish Bealtim Dia... -.scs.. sek 122 86 81 2,989 1,973 2,605 4,999 3,058 
BERNINI Sereect ore. , eee se, «|, 24,718! 25,995! 25,513]] 366,349 687,922! 613, 962|| 593, 271/1,090,512 
a ee te 


Poa 1953 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop reports 
ind the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1952 and 1953, with Five- Year Average, 1945-49—continued 


Total Gross 


Area Production Farm Value! 

Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1952 1953 age 1952 1953 age 1952 

1945-49 1945-49 1945-49 


2. ee ee ed pee) eee: Deane (eT 


000 ac. | 7000 ac. | ’000 ac. || 000 bu.| ’000 bu. 000 bu.|| $000 $'000 
ee 


Oats 
Prince Edward Island.........-.+- 118 96 106] 4,379} 3,456] 4,779) 3,356) 3,214 
INGE SCOUIAL Ascites scene sislsnneier 69 56 56 2,389 2,356 2,399 2,039 2,302 
New Brunswick..........-+eeeeee: 191 155 152 6,599 4,650 6, 840 5,171 4,138 
Quebe....... ee ceerceerecesesseere 1,481 1,363 1,380] 35,462} 37,483 42,780), 28,745} 34,859 
OntaviOn cess crmeisin tele eis. -' + ieekerere 1,673 ievoe 1,548] 63,168) 67,560 68,5761 47,005} 55,399 
VATECO ete ie oe eee icicce core oie cesses 1,542) 1,611 1,412] 51,300} 65,000} 53,000} 33,205 40,300 
OSE CHE WAT hs acetals sincieteeeleieien: 4,212| 3,362) 2,721 99,400} 152,000 111,000) 61,734] 89,680 
WRT OU GAL or, oe ic cic iertrcis ent sie Tszere ole! shekele 2,654 2,587 2,357|| 75,000) 129,000 112,000} 45,962} 76,110 
British Columbia os sce cece ents 81 100 98 3,915| 5,300) 5,586) 2,666) 3,448 
MTotalsSc-..cscceaee ee eites 12,021| 11,062)  9,830|| 341,612 466,805| 406,960] 229,883] 309,477 
OS 
BARLEY 
oT eee Bape os) Be ee eS eee 
Prince Edward Island...........-- 11 4 5 324 126 168 331 16} 
INTO VARS COELEI tee «cleus tietnte/ciocete le sere 8 4 3 221 118 105 249 15: 
New. IBTUNSWICK. Gesles scisiassis's'ee oie 12 10 9 364 268 338 406 34 
QuebeC.. 0.0.2... cccerececccseeeens 137 61 56 3,076 1,556 1,582 3,374 2,08 
OMERTIO‘ Horas arc ce Osta > wicterate a) one ole tors 256 203 Alt 8,193 6, 689 6,156 7,867 9, 03! 
VGA TIEGO DB melee ee ott bette oie ae eretare 1,795| 2,165} 2,365] 42,900) 71,000 61,000|| 41,416] 78,81 
as lcatChe wal fcstee viesls ¢ ctersloteiaie clelers 2,377| 2,644, 2,745] 43,500) 92,000 82,000] 40,125) 93,84 
PA Ortaca eo tiers «makots olehersteetere ae 2,106 3,336 3,489] 45,600) 118,000 108,000|| 42,326) 121,54 
British Columbia. sccece scsi. 15 51 68 510 1,622 2,716 505 1,78 
Totals a. See 6,717| 8,477] 8, 911] 144, 688 291,379| 262,065] 186,599 307,74 
ee ee 
Faun Rys | 
ee eee 
Quebec. ......--sceressccccvcccoces 10 4 3 166 72 55 217 1 
QratATiO serine cae cieiaineteioistelete eaveroie 87 75 75 1,810 1,494 1,710 2,964 2,3) 
Manitoba x:oiiaiaww eterna 40 59 120 664, 1,000] 2,500) 1,132) 1,4 
GaskateDGWAll....s<ssccesenvencves 496 379 500] 4,023| 7,000) 9,300) 7,883] 9,6 
UNI CE o «ccs cle ese tevcrere role: « anslolictete ere 201 254 328 38,026 5,400 7,500 5,704 7,4 
British'Columbia... «oss -ttece cere if 2 6 21 67 160 38 
ITO CALS Ho siecicste eerie 835 7721 1,031] 9,710! 15,0331 21,225 17,9381 20,8. 
| 
Sprina Rye : | 
Ret 
INEATIELO Dain ois cle © oe slarctnie(e sievereieoreraceis 10 12 15 141 200 250) 253 y 
Gin SICA TORO WAN :.' coi i s05 gs ea mee tateets 163 363 3161 1,638} ® 7,200} 5,100} 3,078) 9,8 
PAUSE EA clos ie cintsic.csis ele eleleleisiarsiere 120 126 132 1,165 2,400 2,200 2,219 3,1 
Motalsckec cies sede one 293 501 463, 2,944 9,800) 7,550) 5,544 18,! 
ee 
Aut Rys 
Se | en eee eee SF 
QnsieG aes its cies’. «Soa suet rene’ 10 4 3 166 72 55 217 
OI EATIO Seer eicteeeiescie'e + everauepsieialeie’s 87 75 76, 1,810 1,494 1,710 2,964 2, 
TATTCO Dame tice teieieite csc oslo nisie sisve > 50 “1 135 805 1,200 2,750 1,385 
Sas icatche walle tmaitlerc ccs crs eee 20s 654 742 816 5,661| 14,200} 14,400) 10,961 19,) 
INI ber bameeee ne ok cenie sisic cia as ee cvers 321 380 460) 4,191 7,800 9,700 7,917) 10} 
British Columbianecae cscs. cee- sce 1 2 6 21 67 160 38 
| ee | ee 
Toate eee. ee. 1,123) 1,274! 1,494 12,6541 24,833! 28,7751 23,482 34,/! 
ii leche: bilinear Se 


1 1953 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop rept 
and the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1952 and 1953, with Five- Year Average, 1945=49—continued 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value 
| Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1952 1953 age 1952 1953 age 1952 
1945-49 1945-49 1945-49 


See || SESE y SSeS 


000 ac. | 000 ae. | 000 ac. || ’000 bu.| 000 bu. 000 bu.|} $7000 | $'000 
rete 


Pras 
ee ee ae a 
| Oh eet a ac 19 3 3 261 58 55 982 263 
Ontario SS ROS SR Sere 31 9 10 552 144 202 1345 461 
|S A ee ne 19 18 37 334 460 777 846) 1,035 
Saskatchewan..................... 6 2 1 91 27 18 242 62 
| SRS SS psiloc ae aan a 16 8 7 215 142 100 598 426 
British Pour bin gee So S| 6 2 2 126 DL 58 826 154 
YES Seah sl ee 6 SAL 97 43 60] 1,579 888] 1,210] 4,5691 2,401 
i % is i. aa Le 
| BEANS 
( RIEL PE ees WR neteeariemeaneet ase ere areoaeer 
Mew Brunswick................... — — 19) — — 81; — 
| AOS iaaanies saciaeda 12 1 1 183 16 18 760 79 
[Patario BPeteY =e Wislecoitetetere ste 2/0 ha lole cvble-c a 80 59 67 1,326 ANEW ef 1, 202 4,900 5,619 
} OWRNE astride Sr ieiadet occ, 93 60 68 1,528} 1,293] 1,220] 5 9741] 5,698 
i a SR a 
SoyBrANns 
aint 
|» 2S ee 73 172l | 1,491] 4,128! 4,406 3,490 10,526 
| Buck WHEAT 
i a LS 16 Sa Sb RE 4 aoe etereupercrcccecco 
Tew BPONSWICK 25.05 eos occcc ns. 15 9 7 376 189 221 460 234 
ENG. oe Ua 82 4] 41 1,640 865 997 1,886 1,176 
arn StS Soares, |Feeck 121 63 77 =—2,452) 1,443] 1,740! 2 ,476} 1,833 
RN f-2, fs kc 4 10 14 56 183 252, 3 229 
MORANS:.- 200E .<o.. ch 2d... 222 123 139] 4,524! 2,680! 3,210 4,895! 3,472 
: 
Mixep GRarns 
tince Edward Island............. 61 71 70} 2,384) 2,777] 3,229 25018) 1204721 
Mee scotia................ 5 10 9 173 392 404 168 451 
10 8 a 850 236 324 282 236 
279 218 202 7, 282 6,605 6,565 7,247 7,926 
989 1,129 1,017], 38,299} 47,970 46,884] 31,673] 45,572 
20 37 33 518 1,200 2 852 924 
20 24 23 383 1,000 684 200 800 
38 71 81 843 2,900 2,821 580 2,262 
8 2 3 319 125 165 264 112 


(au ap | ET aReeae ene eee | eet | ee ee ee ee 


1,430} 1,570] 1,445l| 50,551 63,205| 62,188] 42,859] 61,004 


FLAxsEED 
sO Bo 
36 75 4] 420 871 537 1,698 2,866 


es. Nitta sh ee ee ey 


1,135! 1,130 9721 9,253! 12,261) 9,912) 35,4891 38,749 


11953 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop reports 
the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1952 and 1953, with Five- Year Average, 1945-49— continued 


See eee 


Total Gross 


Area Production Farm Value! 

Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1952 1953 age 1952 1953 age 1952 

1945-49 1945-49 1945-49 


a  _— | eS SS ae |__| eee 


000 ac. | 000 ac. | ’000 ac. || 000 Ib.| 7000 Ib.| ’000 Ib.|| $7000 | $000 
a 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


Roe gt eS eee ee ee 

Manitobawer sconces sce cere aieretnene al 3| Al rout ly, a 34 re a 9! 
RAPESEED 

MEL Eas  e e = 6 ate 4,500| 3,375) — 14 

Sackatchewallt.. cece seine sisincs slelceie 40 12 37], 29,663} 11,400} 48,100 1,746 39 

TROCAIS Serer was tec ce oe 40 18 42|| 29,663| 15,900 51,475 1,746 54 


SHELLED CoRN 


000 bu.|’000 bu.|’000 bu. 


Ontario eens eee hee seri teies.ces 225 320 347|| 10,451] 19,170| 20,404] 13,364) 27,76 
WENO Of ia tromoc oo OOOO OOIATOCOOORS 13 20 15 304 552 450 330 6( 
To talsineecvecs eee ees 238 339 362] 10,755! 19,722! 20,8541 13,694) 28,4 
iv ese ee si eee 
PoraToES 

a age yee ie a 

Prince Edward Island............. 46 36 39) 10,220) 10,800} 10,647 7,931 13,0 
INGiva SCO RIA ats «acco sinsen motets 22 12 12 4,080} 2,760} 2,864) 4,727) 5,9 
INewalsnunswaelkcosee ieee aineietine scre 66 43 48] 15,838] 10,974) 13,988 14,314) 18,1 
AYE SS:. caopcn cee peop nba SOSUOH OOS 154 92 100 19,600] 13,755) 16,600) 22,828 26,5 
OMGATIOM ee sie io ore tiers ereloletenotaterere's 6 116 56 631 16,998} 11,276} 11,883] 21,390 24,2 
Mianitobases ace asec terasre eis 25 17 19 2,863 2,751 3,196 2,924 4,4 
Saskatchewan..........- EOE 5s Sere 36 14 13 3,075} 1,847| 1,677) 3,862). 2,6 
IN pertains aie neces coteestewisrel se 25 ily 15 3,022 3, 256 2; 757 4,025 4,9 
British Columplamen-cic. atte n> 6 17 10 11 3,586] 2,652| 3,390) 5,668) 5,4 
Totals. Mivcea seer ee esse 507 297 321] 79,282] 60,071| 67,002] 87,669] 100,% 


Fretp Roots 
= ee ee ee ee 


’000 tons}’000 tons|’000 tons 
Prince Edward Island............- 12 7 7 178 105 90] 2,869} Tye 
INIGniZy SOLID HA Wan coo anoemnc6 SaGoOk 10 4 5 128 64 §5 3,055 1,i 
News Brunswick. san se.amete es: 11 4 4 113 45 42) 1,880 I 
QUCWEGs Sree aee = wetetlaltiele + ctetalens cle» 25 1 4M 204 77 86 4,842 Bot 
@ntanioy en we cesos oe ook shee GS ils 55 18 iyi 512 204 194 8,253 on | 
Gals :46eR Boos ees 113 45 43 1,134 495 477 20,8991 8, 
r i 
Tame Hay | 
| 
Prince Edward Island...........-- 226 199 191 340 418 3631 4,734) oe 
INN SOE ne go oko OOO eB NOM Odood 418 353 345 726 847 759|| 12,240) 12, 
INGwr BAG nel... dobiGsle Gus soal G0 640 443 430 897 886 688)| 14,198} 11, 
(QE ORE hac on Ainoo 500 GU nidac cdmiaec 4,163 Blais: 3,637 5, 866 6,060 5,201 93,420) 74, | 
ONGATIO Sees coke ean ols heeds ee ere = Ona 3,401 3,500 7,058 6,157 7,350) 100, 849 92, 
Mami bO Dane. gets esas sess ureter: hails a. 393 417 450 707 646 945 7,442 8) 
Saskateneweies. saciccr = slasrets exe. oe 439 586 540 622 1,020 97 8,229| 14, 
UNH ovata re yee eae So Gist o Omer 907 1,292 1,300 ack 2,261 2,60C| 18,392] 33, 
Britishr@ Olin Olas. o- aries ousiou 306 315 309 709 788 7721 14,970} 19) 
INO GBS ce cictete ros oe ses 11,269} 10,679; 10,702] 18,256 19,083| 19,650!| 274,474 271. 
Sarl eae te eee eee ee 8 Re eee 


11953 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop rept’ 
and the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
| 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1952 and 1953, with Five- Year Average, 1945=49—concluded 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
‘| age 1952 1953 age 1952 1953 age 1952 
1945-49 1945-49 1945-49 


Sn ee aa ce ee | eed ee ee eee ee 


000 ac. | 000 ae. | 000 ac. ||'000 tons|’000 tons|’000 tons] $000 | $’000 
a re rhe ie Sc nnn 


—_—_____. 


Fopprr Corn 


RNC rr te a 101 71 73 865 636 708 6,000] 3,975 
iced, cries dewto. . «btcics, 369 268 264 3,360) 3,006] 2,695] 15,691] 12/024 
SRR all ie dae Rare 21 21 24 73 106 120 528 742 
Wmekatchewan.......,............. 6 1 1 15 4 3 146 43 
(eeatish Columbia.................. 4 4 8 42 46 39 310 413 
t . “NI UECE Ses chapel  g Mtapet 501 365 365] 4,355] 3,798] 3,565] 22,675| 17,197 
Sua@ar Berets 

nr 

-. BAGH RAE eee ey ee 3 8 7 27 87 70 344] 1,216 
|S ga RS ee eae eee 22 32 23 218 332 246] 2,950] 4,769 
ss 5 OFS) 8 ce 11 16 17 90 124 162) 1,111] 1,792 
| > SESS OEY ene eas 30 37 35 354 480 A221) 4, 6727 716 
| MOtals Ags Ooo, Se). boon’, 66 93 82 689] 1,023 900], 9,077] 15,493 


| _11953 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop reports 
and the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


| 
( 
| 14.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1951-53 


| Nore.—Figures for years before 1951 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of 
‘he Year Book. 


han Acreages Production oe 
| 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 
"000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 7000 bu. "000 bu. ’000 bu. = 
a 24,385 25, 204 24,648 529,000 664, 000. 584,000 
) er 8,312 7,560 6,490 340,000 346,000 276,000 
darley re 7,530 8,145 8,599 234,000 281,000 251,000 
tye nh rcs ovis oo: 1,047 1,193 1,411 15,980 23,2007 26, 850 
‘laxseed...... Bei ste tats eis 5h 1,086 1,047 926 8,870 11,300° 9,300 


_ Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 15 shows the stocks of Canadian grain 
n hand in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1951-53, 
ith averages for the five-year periods 1935-39, 1940-44 and 1945-49. Stocks in 
vanada are separated into those in commercial positions and those on farms. 
tocks on farms and in country elevators in the Prairie Provinces are given 
2parately. 


| 
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a rg a a ee in ee 
15.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1951-53, with Five-Year Averages, 
1935-49 


Nore.—Figures for individual years before 1951 will be found in the corresponding table of previous 
editions of the Year Book. 


0 LL 


In Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 
As at July 31— | Canada and in Storage in In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
re 
WHEAT 
ea er er 
Av. 1935-39..... 101, 142,053 92,273,005 86, 848, 305 5,424,700 4,328,000 18,075,728 
Av. 1940-44..... 431,102,442 | 408,734,141 | 351,581,341 57,152, 800 54,960,000 154,370, 863 
Av. 1945-49..... 119,587,196 | 115,603,875 82,718, 676 32, 885, 200 31, 265, 600 24, 698,778 
Oil eesan waneaar 189,202,667 | 187,189,563 | 164,929,563 22, 260,000 20,000,000 78,529,616 
TQ5ZNSS cece ee» 217,177, 826 214, 934, 148 195,672,143 19,262,000 18,000,000}. 98,782,136 
POSS Maveeene tee: 369,185,486 | 368,545,625 | 288,829,625 79,716,000 77,000,000 154, 702, 768 
en et ae ee ae a eee CRE ee 
Oats 
ie ly ee ee ee 
Avy. 1935-39)... . 30, 700, 483 30, 682, 288 6, 229, 883 24, 452,400 12,585, 600 1,361, 855 
Av. 1940-44..... 74,984, 299 (4. 212.203 16, 435, 613 57,776, 600 43 , 826, 600 6,500, 924 
Av. 1945-49..... 70,725, 656 69, 841,382 18,954, 582 50,886,800 || 41,042,800 5,091, 295 
195) eee oe ees 95,177,487 94,526, 622 35,045, 622 59,481,000 43,000,000 14, 922,787 
NOS Diane casts oislars 108,358, 284 104, 861,518 47,025,518 57, 836,000 45,000, 000° 25,455, 272 
PODS rrete eee reset sis 144,409,073 | 148,525,521 52,865,521 90, 660,000 78,500,000 38, 504, 134 
oS ES ee eee See eee ee ce 
BARLEY 
AGS -o9e. tere 8,096, 869 7,827,168 4,182,808 3,644,360 2,500, 800 711, 44¢ 
Av. 1940-44..... 29, 922, 222 28,868,755 12,191,755 16,677,000 15, 453,000 4,138,051 
Av. 1945-49..... 29,747, 854 29,512,098 12,702,098 16, 810,000 16, 140,000 3, 842, 26] 
(LO Ase eeOne 53,496,371 53,496,371 35, 642,371 17, 854,000 17,000, 0007 11,584, 10: 
1G) 2 haere: 79,503, 741 79, 286, 664 57,810, 664 21,476,000 21,000, 0007 26, 916, 16: 
TORR ty cars GaGa 111,666,834 | 111,260,514 73,025,514 38, 235,000 37,000,000 47,738, 02: 
emi ea tne. Liaisanredntansath Dattanitn ne Ribaheatcn mate Mata Pier eae 
Ryrg 
ph NE AE Ach hills Be ew 9 etn clon ni SEA ne I ER 
Av. 1935-39..... 2,236,368 1,940,370 1,763,390 176,980 149,000 373,30 
Av. 1940-44..... 6,897, 205 4,942,647 3, 260, 247 1,682,400 1,617,800 1,172, 88! 
Av. 1945-49..... 3,273,777 3, 123,572 2,023,372 1,100, 200 1,053, 400 544,438 
UGB illrereraes scctohe are 3,298, 681 2,624,988 1,774,988 850, 000 800, 000 226, 52 
Ore tetera yxccehersee 8,094,397 7,517,089 6,171,089 1,346,000 1,300,000 2, 232,34) 
OSS perry ote sles 16,190,618 15,288, 159 12,133,159 3,155,000 3,050,000 3,417, 24 
Sn EEE | ; 
FLAXSEED 7 
= = { 
Av. 1935-39..... 277,016 277,016 271,356 5, 660 5,000 
Av. 1940-44..... 1,923, 885 1,923, 885 1, 667,525 256, 360 251,700 
Av. 1945-49..... 3, 888, 325 3, 888, 325 3,423,525 464, 800 461,400 
195. cea 1, 203,778 1,203,778 997,778 206, 000 205,000 
TON Dee eens: 2,588,918r 2,588,918" 2,054,918 409, 000 390,000 
1O5S cheers cc cte oes 3,939,420 3,939, 420 2,468, 420 1,471,000 1,450,000 


LIVE STOCK 


Subsection 4.—Live Stock 


413 


The numbers of live stock on farms in the different provinces for 1952 and 1953 


are given in Table 16 and the average value per head of farm live 
‘province in Table 17. 


16. 


Province and Item 


| 


(geek cows!...:.......... 


| Meter cattle............. 
Sheep 0 eee 


1952 


No. 


19,700 
41,000 
63, 900 
36, 200 
77,000 


24, 400 
83,000 
102,700 
83,700 
51,000 


29,800 
86,000 
91,900 
55,000 
83,000 


221,000 
937,000 
871,000 
337,100 
1,312,000 


218,700 
959,000 
1,778,000 
389,700 
1,937,000 


1953 


No. 


19,000 
44,000 
70,000 
38, 700 
57,000 


23,400 
88,000 
114.000 
95,000 
39,000 


29,000 
95,000 
98, 400 
64,300 
56,000 


218,000 
1,016, 200 
903, 600 
360, 800 
867,000 


202, 200 
1,040,000 
1,942,000 

414,500 
1, 450,000 


Live Stock on Farms, by Province, at June 1, 1952 and 1953 


Province and Item 1952 
No. 

Manitoba— 

PROUSOG Fonts ats Peek eA 113,500 

BYilic COWS*. . ¢¢20¢2 cso. 209,000 

Other cattle............ 476,000 

SHGCDy ter cs aeeh. seer. 68, 000 

WHOM cadens attese 399,000 
Saskatchewan— 

fs ss: Bet Sy ea ay 279,500 

Millk-cowst. «5 36% antes « 289, 000 

Oter Cattle... %.....<.. 1,093,000 

WUOPD ae cotter ee tee 155,000 

Wine. veces aku orc ee ke 646, 000 
Alberta— 

te ce ie heme Det aee 239,700 

MEK GOWS" a4. chs, feck: 280,000 

Other cattle............ 1,474,000 

OOD. ca ramuna heGsac ee 387,000 

ROW ers ec ec cic 1,170,000 
British Columbia— 

PLOVEOS 6 As 6a Gos oles 34,100 

MK COWES o.s oBiecct ek. 84,000 

Other cattle............ 254, 200 

POD a eae Sacre aes 76,500 

MIRO) Suet oe ees 66,000 
Yukon Territory— 

Horses: to geridesi tes: 

Me Boe ls ah. 

Other catile. oo. 0o5.. 0. 

SAIS ae a ie ens 

Swine tet ae. eee 
Totals— 

HOrses)) obras ince cece ty 1,180, 400 

Milk cows!............. 2,968, 000 

Other cattle........... 6, 204, 700 

RICO et eta secs seats 1,588,200 

wane: oo aoe. is), Ao 5, 741, 000 


- 1Cows and heifers, two years or over, kept for milk purposes. 


stock is given by 


96, 800 
195,000 
459,000 

65,000 
287,000 


255, 500 
285,000 
1,150,000 
170,000 
469,000 


222,000 
289, 000 
1, 621,000 
432,000 
1,180,000 


30,300 
94,000 
258,000 
81,000 
42,000 


1,096,200 
3,146, 200 
6, 616, 000 
1,721,300 
4,447,000 
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17.—Average Value per Head of Farm Live Stock, by Province, 1952 and 1953 


1952 | 1953 || Province and Item Province and Item 


$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— Quebec— Alberta— 
HMOrseS «nea naan a Se LOrseS sccetereeee Horsesteeeeeeene: 50 51 
Nilicatilesacnmcenrs Ss = IAM Wcaittle ncecireysovers A eaittle yecmteerercias 164 | 129 
Milk cows!...... Ae Milk cows!...... Milk cows!...... 235 | 190 
Other cattle..... BE 3 Other cattle..... Other cattle..... 150 | 118 
Sheen... sce eee Sheep sens eee Sheepeean secs 20 19 
WAT seen ee ration SWING ase cenktns =: SWillGls wise ec eee 26 31 
P. E. Island— Ontario— British Columbia— 
ELONSES ete eiiee an 102 SO WM FLOTSOS\s os sisycieroree ors FROYSeS) fa cieteic,tietoteee 84 81 
PNA tiles seaters see 184515 TOS Allecattlen sa. cmic- Allcattles cs. asec 150 | 183 
Milk cows!...... 190 | 151 Milk cows!...... Milk cows!...... 205 | 188 
Other cattle..... 98 73 Other cattle..... Other cattle..... 132 | 112 
Sheepacsachs eeeee 22 TSsll) Sheen isteeu curr Sheepss.iesaiiees 25 22 
SHIELD op sced oa © 27 Silo Swihesenaeeres tooe SWileh ic eases 29 33 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— Yukon Territory— 
IDlOrsesawy. «6 ciseieek 13 1elae 124 Ie Plorsesiis... omer nee ILOrsesi: see ae aad Roeen ws 
PACS ttle tarvser see TAOS 109 eAlicattlos: acer Allvcattle teat a a 
Milk cows!...... 200 | 156 Milk cows!...... Milk cows!...... 
Other cattle..... 92 73 Other cattle..... Other cattle..... 
SINCCD Anas ae eee: 20 16. Sheen t. paassee er Sheep. sonracepee 4 
Siovil @isers css teetonere cpa 28 DT eS wine wes Mace tone Swine. eenrsereee a 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— Totals— 
lel@eeSeanpeec soot 2 129) | Sol O Ae Orsesiz rte sere eres Horses. see 80 80 
Alea thes tame see 121 108) |All cattle. aes. All cattle.......... 156 | 125 
Milk cows!l...... 1727" 156 Milk cows!...... Milk cows!...... 210 | 169 
Other cattle..... 74 62 Other cattle..... Other cattle....| 129 | 104 
Sheept gece aac 20 18: SsSheep), ..c.ccae. eee Sheep............- 22 | 
SiwanOus nore cect tess 26 30) il, wile caeceee mcs Swine............. 27 31 


1 Cows and heifers, two years or over, kept for milk purposes. 


The Federal Department of Agriculture inspects all live stock in plants desig 
nated as inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. 4 
statistical record is kept of these inspections and the figures appear in Table 18 
Local wholesale butchering and such slaughterings as are carried out by retai 
butchers and by farmers for their own use are not included. Actually, the slaugh 
tering and meat-packing industry is concentrated into a comparatively smal 
number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and utilization 0 
products. Thus, the figures of Table 18 are fairly inclusive. The slaughterin, 
and meat-packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manu 
facturing enterprises in Chapter XV of this volume. On a gross value basis i 
normally ranks among the three largest manufacturing industries in Canada bu. 
it owes its importance to the value of raw products obtained from the farmer am 
the rancher rather than to the value added by the manufacturing process. 
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18.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments, 1938-53, and 
by Month, 1953 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year 
Year Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs and Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No No No No. No No No No 
. "ae 859,260} 676,579] 801, 679]3, 137, 203 1953 
Bs osciess 873,660} 679,117] 783,828 3,623, 645]/ January.... 112, 829 31,496 29,554) 422,195 
ee 890,919} 703,918) 765, 165/5, 457, 083 February...| 106,317/ 33,899] 25, 239 421, 662 
a 1,003,691] 727,829 828, 603/6, 280,345] March...... 110,946 63, 826 22,366] 462,424 
a 970,415) 666,672] 825,368 6,196,850} April....... 111, 869 99,104 17,061} 449,865 
Bese. ska 1,021,054] 594,087 889,317|7, 168,525] May........ 110,588 87,298 8,730] 392,359 
MEE -5:5:s. 0.0 1,354,121] 661,245 959, 169/8, 766,417] June........ 115, 166 74, 269 10,686] 343,895 
a 1,891,024} 787,626]1, 185,161 5, 681, 629] July........ 126, 702 62,344 80,351] 296,401 
i 1,668,441} 752,343/1, 213,235 4,252,591) August..... 124,349 58, 890 65,724! 255,232 
ise s's ee 1,291,759) 665,311 900, 7664, 452, 816] September . 137,049 62,777 89,195} 304, 687 
MASc cscs 1,489,883} 787,410] 768,943 4,487,649]| October.... 142, 890 62,227; 114,020] 396,291 
es 3 sc s 1,439,489} 766,277] 629,673 4,098, 609] November.. 151, 482 58, 836 84,318] 428,781 
Moe... ee 1,284,683] 773,205] 521 ,089)4, 405,055} December. . 119,219 45,757 46,134] 437,520 
oo 1,149,789} 583,718] 438,518 4,488,007 Fo |__| qq“ 
Bess oc 1,237,630} 567,760) 512,966/6; 234, 145 Totals, 1953/1,469,406| 740,723 343, 371/4, 611, 312 


a 

Wool.—Wool production in Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland) in 1953 
was 12 p.c. above that of 1952. The 1935-39 average was 16,022,000 lb. and the 
(953 production 8,621,000 lb. The shorn-wool production in 1953 was higher, 
he result of an increase in sheep population. Avcrage fleece weight was 7-4 lb. 
ompared with 7-7 Ib. in 1952. The 49-4 p.c. increase in wool pulled from domestic 


‘kins was partly accounted for by an increase in inspected slaughterings of sheep 
ind lambs. 


Exports of wool in 1953 were 3,756,000 lb. compared with 3,639,000 Ib. in 1952, 
vhile imports rose from 49,537,000 Ib. in 1952 to 63,088,000 lb. in 1953. Thus, 
Ssuming there was no change in stocks, the domestic disappearance of wool was 
ligher by 26-8 p.c. in 1953 than in 1952. 


19.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1951-53 


__ Norz.—The 1951 figures shown are based on the Census Revisions of 1950 and previous figures on the 
ume basis are not yet available. 


| Item 1951 1952 1953 
a ee 
horn Wool— 

Yield per fleece....... ature bn sate tibia manteccs ¢ cae Ds 7-5 7-7 7-4 
Se 000 Ib. 5,700 6,378 6, 659 
ces A a a cts. 74 36 38-5 

Total value of shorn Wool...........0000.02-058. $000 4,231 2,265 2,565 
0 ee 000 Ib. 1,182 1,313 1,962 
otal wool ACES TT ge ele pe eA eal ree 8 6, 882 7,691 8,621 
parent consumption. ...........-cccesecceeeeeeee. “ 73,238 53, 589 67, 953 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying 


Milk Production.—Milk production in 1953 amounted to 16,424,800,000 Ib., 
an increase of 690,197,000 lb. over the previous year. The proportion of the total 
milk production used for factory-made dairy products increased from 55-7 p.c. 
in 1952 to 56-7 p.c. in 1953, but the proportion sold in fluid form showed a very small 
decrease. Milk used for all purposes on farms (home consumed, manufactured 
and fed) declined from approximately 14-0 p.c. of the total in 1952 to 13-0 p.¢. 
in 1953. 


20.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1950-53, with Totals for 1946-53 
Nore.—Figures for 1950-52 have been revised since the publication of the 1954 Year Book. 


a 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used | Total 
Province — Milk 
and Year On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Productia 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
7000 lb. 000 lb. 7000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 
Newfoundland s....s66-r ee. 
Prince Edward Island. .1950 13,092 119,053 26,530 20,781 6,062 185,518 
1951 11,926 130,546 27,079 21,268 6, 608 197,422 
1952 10,179 123,730 27, 698 20,498 5,339 187,444 
1953P 10,086 143,939 27,465 20,975 5,519 207 , 984 
INGWwaasCotiag.. Ads cain: 1950 40,110 173,104 144,120 47,330 14, 649 419,313 
1951 32, 989 156, 800 151,246 44,610 14,176 399, 821 
1952 29,508 sail 158, 922 47,160 18,029 406, 390 
1953P 29, 835 177,348 163,785 45,690 17,595 434, 258 
New Brunswick....... 1950 62,016 194,526 133,900 47,318 10, 225 447 , 985 
1951 68,017 189, 812 135,903 44,278 11,564 449,574 
1952 51,316 187, 692 138, 687 43,970 Lisak 432, 99€ 
1953P 49,093 209, 929 143, 665 44,703 9,420 456, 810 
IED CC sii cis aerials ee 1950 87,4385 | 2,639,871 1,675, 800 286,930 139, 853 4, 829, 886 
1951 109,371 | 2,738,818 1,713, 162 277,056 121,508 4,959, 91( 
1952 118,474 2,965, 640 1, 824, 626 278,024 118, 268 5,305, 08: 
1953P 102 726 Ieestlco, oll 1,909, 880 275,445 116,096 5,577, (08 
Ontariowesys: ses - eee 1950 72-518 | 2,971,223 1,579, 600 231,890 208,350 5,063, 58 
1951 70,4381 2,945, 242 1,597,820 224,796 211,981 5,050, 271 
1952 47,104 3,070, 685 1,591,182 223,728 204,599 5, 137,29! 
1953P 33,766 | 3,202,093 1, 652,348 222,957 186, 134 5, 297, 29! 
Manitopaics« cs beentren 1950 70,548 571,827 202,930 | 91,438 45, 822 982, 56! 
1951 64,128 570,325 200, 879 90, 137 50,976 976,44 
1952 54,475 600, 088 205, 163 88, 932 50,134 998,79 
1953P 50, 638 629,786 212,439 92,031 55,325 1,040, 21 
Saskatchewan......... 1950 165,071 707,974 209,910 190,417 69,475 1,342, 84 
1951 158, 246 685,492 214,165 176,013 81,803 1,315,71 
1952 146, 882 682,186 220, 802 169,734 92,275 1,311, 87 
1953P 134, 924 680, 961 234, 200 169, 229 98,785 1,318,09 
PAlibertaicn occu eae 1950 110, 894 827, 929 211,700 140, 691 83, 622 1,374, 8¢ 
1951 96,438 770,784 226, 263 145, 652 87,380 1,326,51 
1952 80, 894 747, 952 240, 628 138, 123 89, 566 1, 297,16 
1953P 71, 206 811, 235 257 , 547 130, 993 96,272 1,367, 28 
British Columbia...... 1950 19,160 238, 825 361,000 33,319 23,517 675, 8! 
1951 17,080 209, 894 351, 993 32,185 23,141 634, 2! 
1952 17,363 231, 182 348, 694 34, 165 26,205 |" 657, 6 
1953P 15, 889 291,445 359,710 33,3002 24,550 72554: 
Totals«s. 3.38 sees: 1946 | 1,278,736 | 8,871,785 | 4,254,000 | 1,740,072 810,960 16,955,551 | 


1947 | 1,327,236 | 9,210,818 | 4,162,539 | 1,722,923 817,272 || 17,2404 
1948 | 1,480,590 | 8,882,812 | 4,024,917 | 1,594,160 747,883 || 16,730,3. 
1949 | 1,238,322 | 9,020,329 | 4,083,753 | 1,659,650 841,291 16,843,3 
1950 640,839 | 8,444,332 | 4,545,490 | 1,090,114 601,575 || 15,322,3 
1951 628,626 | 8,397,708 | 4,618,510 | 1,055,990 609,137 15,309,9 
1952 556,195 | 8,761,926 | 4,756,402 | 1,044,334 615,746 || 15,734,6' 
1953P 498,163 | 9,320,347 | 4,961,039 | 1,035,555 609,696 || 16,4248. 
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21.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1950-53, with Totals for 1946-53 


Norr.—Figures for 1950-52 have been revised since the publication of the 1954 Year Book. 


Oe, 


Value of Milk Value of Milk 
. Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used Value of 
Province and Year nee Total: Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home} Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 

Newfoundland............... a ae 3 
Prince Edward Island..1950 313 2,464 935 497 525 4,734 
1951 316 3,054 980 572 582 5,504 
1952 270 2,740 1,040 531 527 5,108 
1953p 263 3,080 1,011 524 543 5,421 
Nova Scotia........... 1950 942 3, 750 5, 934 1, 264 1,020 12,910 
1951 845 3,972 6,398 1,365 959 13,539 
1952 744 3,720 7,007 1,391 1,031 13, 893 
4,183 7,310 1,343 1,106 14, 694 
Yew Brunswick 3,911 5,347 1,192 974 12,906 
| 4,433 5, 888 1,266 1,029 14,416 
4,094 6, 233 1, 205 965 13, 835 
4,564 6,447 1,220 975 14, 486 
| Ce 57,035 59, 863 6, 829 7,732 133,549 
| 68,931 64, 254 7,758 9,525 153,362 
| 68,774 73,829 7,423 9,993 163,107 
71, 685 76,526 (OTe. 10,452 168,569 
‘ntario Re ee 62,573 58,009 5,241 7,830 135,386 
| 73, 933 62,746 5,957 9,624 154, 154 
69,150 68, 236 5, 638 9,326 153,578 
69, 122 69,817 5,529 8,922 154, 256 
ae 10, 741 6,530 1,948 2,561 23,376 
12,671 7,062 2,298 3,369 27,042 
12,331 7,325 2,125 3,331 26,416 
| 12,754 7,936 218i 3,547 27, 630 
iskatchewan......... 13,007 6,914 3,980 3,723 31, 287 
| 14,961 7,513 4,330 4,343 35,132 
13, 899 8,073 3,904 4,410 33, 864 
| 13,721 8,810 3,875 4,503 34,196 
berta........... ee 16, 228 7,998 3,123 4,112 33,922 
17, 699 9,134 3,042 4,544 87,495 
16,342 10,175 3,315 4,216 35, 984 
| 17,444 11,076 3,144 4,496 37, 864 
‘itish Columbia 6, 220 13,995 826 733 22,208 
H 6, 504 16,041 898 746 24,626 
| 6, 681 17, 875 909 810 26,713 
| 5 8,201 18,125 882 775 28,377 
fewotals.........;:... 163, 407 118, 624 34,513 30,526 368,376 
\ 5 186,796 131, 409 38,393 36, 087 420, 902 
| 232,403 146, 446 45,170 40,868 506, 142 
200,399 147,755 39,850 39,238 458, 032 
| 175,929 165, 525 24, 900 29,210 410,278 
206,158 180, 016 28,216 34, 721 465,270 
197,731 199, 793 26,441 34, 609 472,498 
204, 754 207,058 25,970 35,319 485, 493 


| 
' Butter and Cheese Production.—Butter production in 1953 amounted to 
5,633,000 Ib., 19,405,000 Ib. more than in 1952. Of the 1953 total, 302,606,000 Ib. 


s creamery butter, 21,289,000 lb. dairy or farm-made butter and 1,738,000 Ib. 
i butter. Creamery output was the highest since 1943 when the total was 
2,000,000 lb. From that year to 1951 declines were almost continuous but the 


nd turned upward in 1952 and 1953. Butter production was affected by the 
1242897 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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| 
| 
| 


‘ntroduction of margarine in 1949; output of that product amounted to 73,958,000 Ib. 
in 1949, 94,032,000 Ib. in 1950, 108,056,000 lb. in 1951, 110,955,000 1b. in 1952 
and 110,499,000 lb. in 1953. | 


Factory cheese production in 1953 was estimated at 81,660,000 lb., an increast 
of 10-8 p.c. over the 1952 estimate but 60-6 p.c. below the peak production 0 
207,431,000 Ib. in 1942. ‘Total cheese production in 1942, including factory ani 
‘farm-made cheese, reached an all-time high of 208,219,000 lb.; the total manu 
factured in 1952, on the other hand, was probably the lowest since the mid-1880’s 
Restrictions placed on the importation of cheese into the United Kingdom durin; 
1945 to 1948 was responsible for the drastic cut in cheese production in those year! 
Lower creamery butterfat prices in 1949 and uncertainties resulting from th 
introduction of margarine production led farmers to sell more of their milk to chees 
factories. This resulted in a temporary recovery of cheese production for that yea, 
but the decline continued in the three succeeding years. The increase in 1953 ma 
be attributed in some measure to a falling-off in the production of evaporated milk. | 


| 


92,-Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1950-53, with Totals 
for 1946-53 


For footnote, see end of table 


Butter Cheese. 
Province and Year 2S OL ee _—$<————— ae 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory 
Bais bsg ged eee ee Beane 
000 lb. 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib, 
Newfoundland........-seeesrerereeseees 5 j | 
Prince Edward Island........+.++++ 1950 4,626 559 —_ 5,185 70 
1951 5,012 509 = 5, 521 87) 
1952 4,886 435 = 5,321 54 
1953 5,727 431 = 6, 158 54 
Wawa cota ke east nee werden: 1950 5,927 1712 = 7,639 = 
1951 5,080 1,408 ~ 6, 488 | 
1952 4,953 1,261 — 6,214 ae 
1953 6,079 1,275 ~ 7, 354 | 
New Brunswick........--+-+++e+0+> 1950 7,320 2,647 — 9,967 8 
1951 6, 767 2,903 = 9,670 1731 
1952 6,969 2,193 — 9,162 8 
1953 7,988 2,098 = 10,086 7| 
‘ j 
Qaebeo skh. vst coche Ones 1950 87,488 3.732 215 91,435 23,3 | 
1951 91,363 4,668 173 -96, 204 18,9. 
1952 | 102,346 5,063 118 107,527 ||. 13,8] 
1953 112,179 4,390 103 116, 672 13,5) 
Gatard: «1. RAR ae. es Me ce 1950 68, 699 3,095 1,925 73,719 72,3 
1951 67, 137 3,006 1,791 71,934 68,6 
1952 78,915 2,013 1,542 82,470 54,0. 
| 1953 82, 622 1,443 1,609 85, 674 61,8 
Minko A: BRAG on Beate 1950 | 22,522 3,011 30 95,563 1,¢ 
1951 92,277 2,737 28 25,042 1,!. 
1952 93,549 2,328 27 25,904 1, 
1953 24,992 2,164 21 97,177 i 
Saskatchewan, (...-<c-0ds-+sosevers 1950 28,972 7,045 = 36,017 
1951 27,903 6,754 a 34, 657 
1952 27,811 6,277 = 34,088 | 
1953 27, 660 5,766 i 33,426 | 
Acris SEL. te ae ee 1950 31,238 4,738 22 35,993 2, | 
1951 28, 960 4,116 94 33, 100 244 
1952 97 , 647 3,457 24 31,128 2, 
1953 29,993 3,043 5 33,041 2, | 
| 
4 
El 
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22.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1950-53, with Totals 
for 1946-53—concluded 


a 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory} 
age me or aE ae EN OD leas AG he Pe ae 
7000 Ib. "000 Ib. 7000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
merusn Columbia. ....:...........: 1950 4,672 818 10 5,500 564 
f 1951 2,666 729 7 3,402 557 
1952 3,670 742 2 4,414 466 
1953 5,366 679 — 6,045 659 
TLS Aa ea el I ren a 1946 271,491 54, 225 2,478 328,194 148, 884 
1947 290, 952 56,295 24225 349, 472 124, 831 
1948 285,629 62, 845 1,843 350,317 93, 948 
1949 279,805 52, 852 25395 335, 052 121,030 
1950 261, 464 27,352 25202 291,018 102,710 
1951 2575165 26,830 2,023 286,018 94,314 
1952 280, 746 23, 769 1,713 306, 228 73, 668 
1953 302, 606 21,289 1,738 325, 633 81, 660 


1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk. The latter amounted 
to 5,005,000 lb. in 1950, 5,477,000 lb. in 1951, 5,850,000 Ib. in 1952 and 6,475,000 lb. in 1953, produced principally 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


| Production of Concentrated Milk Products.—Products manufactured in 
concentrated milk plants and creameries equipped with powder manufacturing 
facilities are classified as whole-milk products and milk by-products. Production 
of whole-milk “products in 1953 decreased 8 p.c. from 1952 production and con- 
centrated milk by-products decreased 5 p.c. 


23.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1950-53 
(Exclusive of N ewfoundland) 


Product 1950 1951 1952 1953 

a eee et | es ee — 
’000 Ib. ”000 Ib. 7000 Ib. ’000 lb. 

Joncentrated Whole-Milk Products— 

ee ra Eo a ces chase, 256, 484 290, 443 805,715 272,009 

ee TSS es i aE 14,541 119,541 16,539 18,462 

feele-millk’ powder... 20011. tt 15, 679 17, 404 16,035 18,744 

| Miscellaneous whole-milk products................. 7,742 13,159 11, 906 14,105 

| Totals, Concentrated Whole-Milk Products... 294, 446 340,547 350,195 323,020 


a ee A ee ee 
| 


loncentrated Milk By-products— 


Meetdensed skim milk. ...............0.000000500, 4,366 6, 282 4,741 4,037 
Meee oved skim milk. ...... oo... coe o eee, 12,407 10,323 10, 428 10,789 
Mee bowder: 6s ie 53, 263 52,748 88, 229 83,042 

Mee nsed buttermilk. (0.021). 3,020 4,107 2,668 1,484 

Mem vowder.|.25i,......-......0. 0) 5,006 5,428 6, 606 6,565 

on eA CS a a aaa 4,309 6,678 2,898 4,885 
Totals, Concentrated Milk By-products!,..... 87, 924 95,215 122,856 116,591 

Grand Totals... 2 Mee ieuietsiste tsfastocr etc ee ee 382,370 435, 762 473,051 439, 911 


1Includes lactose and whey powder. 


Ice-Cream Production.—The output of ice cream in Canada in 1953 was 
gher by 6 p.c. than in 1952; compared with 1941 there was an increase in pro- 
iction amounting to 104 p.c. The per capita disappearance of ice cream in 1953 
nounted to 1-9 gal. 


92428—272 
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24.—Production of Ice Cream, by Province, 1950-53 


eee 


Province 1950 1951 1952 1953 Province 1950 1951 1952 1953 
000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal. 000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal. 
Nillidesne eo: a ay a is Maat encoun os 1,496 | 1,719 | 1,832} 1,782 
Pie. Bice ox 155 185 196 AUS AM SAS ete octers (one iors 1,383 1,519 1,748 1, 847 
INGS Rc racmacn 1,420 1,578 1,478 | 1,411 ] Alta............ 1,967 | 2,109 | 2,293 2,453 
NtBiees sabe ee 749 913 867 S5 Oil PBe On cerstersotecte’s 2,451 2,892 | 2,964 3,058 
Ouest eee 4,762.| 5,227 | 5,702 6,564 ————_ — 
Ontario be 9,439 | 9,224 | 10,182 | 10, 698 || Totals......... 23,822 | 25,366 | 27,262 28,838 


Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—The estimated consumption 
of fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 4,533,000,000 pt. in 1958, 
147,000,000 pt. higher than the 1952 consumption and 408,000,000 pt. above that of 
1943. The average daily consumption per capita was 0-86 pt. in 1953 compared 
with 0-85 pt. in 1952. The peak daily per capita consumption of approximately 
1 pt. was reached during the period 1944-46 when subsidies were in effect. 


95.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, | 
1950-53, with Totals for 1946-53 


Daily Daily | 
Estimated Per Estimated Per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita — 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
oe Ee ee (EE ES eee 
000 pt. pt. ’000 pt. ptaae | 
Manitoba... ...s..+-2- 1950 223, 473 0:80 | 
INewiouncdlan Gla. .csecseialetes. we a 1951 220, 923 0-78 | 


1952 223,210 0-76 
1953 231,083 0-78 


Prince Edward Island.. .1950 36,058 1-03 Saskatchewan........ 1950 305, 450 1-00 
1951 36, 845 1-03 1951 297, 483 0-98 
1952 36, 717 0-97 1952 297 , 606 0:96 | 
1953 36,912 0:95 1953 307, 289 0-98 
Nova SCOvla. essere a. 1950 145,059 0-62 INU bertaed pera aoe encase 1950 268, 248 0-80 — 
1951 148,309 0-63 1951 283,045 0-83 
1952 156,058 0-65 1952 288,009 0-81 
1953 158,575 0-66 1953 295,205 0-81 
New Brunswick........ 1950 137,365 0-74 British Columbia..... 1950 297,278 0-72 | 
1951 136,515 0-72 1951 289, 626 0-68 
1952 138,369 0-72 1952 288, 680 0-66 | 
1953 142, 680 0:73 1953 296,474 0-66. 
Quebets, i. 4s sear oe kes 1950 | 1,482,524 1-02 . i 
1951 1,502,963 1-02 Totals? . cscsan costes 1946 4,547,637 1-01) 
1952 1,587,528 1-04 1947 4,465,570 0:97. 
1953 1,649, 635 1-06 1948 4,262,270 0-91 | 
1949 | 4,357,279 0-90 | 
Onpaviomerete ete eee. ot 1950 1 3867,021 0-84 1950 4,262,976 0-87) 
1951 iL Byte PAL 0-82 1951 4,291,430 0-86 
1952 1,369,903 0-79 1952 4,386,080 0-85. 
1953 | 1,415,297 0-79 1953 | 4,583,150 0-86. 


Domestic disappearance of butter (creamery, dairy and whey) was appro: 
mately 308,674,000 Ib. in 1953, compared with 300,406,000 Ib. in 1952 a 
370,153,000 Ib. in 1948. Per capita figures reflected this decline, falling fre 
28-73 Ib. in 1948 to 20-82 Ib. in 1952 and 20-88 lb. in 1953. The per capita et) 
sumption of margarine for 1952 and 1953 was 7-72 lb. and 7-46 lb., respectively. 
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. The domestic disappearance of cheese (including cheddar, process and other) 
was about 89,154,000 lb. in 1953, an average of 6-03 Ib. per capita. In the previous 
year the per capita average was 5-83 lb. 


The domestic disappearance of concentrated whole-milk products increased 
from 20-30 Ib. per capita in 1952 to 20-78 lb. in 1953. 


Disappearance of all dairy products represented the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 1,033 Ib. of milk per capita in 1953 compared with 1,026 Ib. in 1952. 


26.— Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1950-53 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


Product Disappearance Disappearance Disappearance Disappearance 

: Per Per Per Per 
Total Capita Total Capita Total Capita Total Capita 
eS fee | woth S's Ae a 

7000 lb. lb. "000 lb. lb. 7000 lb. lb. 7000 lb. Ib. 

Pluid Milk and Cream—1 

a ee ae 4,645,793} 347-71] 4,682,467] 343-09 4,776,899} 339-85] 4,929,972] 349.41 
Cream as product....... 185, 539 13-89 181, 801 13-32 186, 461 13-27 194,724 13-52 
bream as milk.......... 853,446} 63-88) 853,478] 62-53 881,145} 62-69} 917,791| 63-74 
Totals, Milk and Cream! 5,449,239] 411-59| 5,535,945] 405-62 5,658,044} 402-54/ 5,847,763] 406-15 


MOAMCTY, .........0.5.. 276, 671 20-18 268, 542 19-17 274,911 19-05 285,581 19-32 
OS | a ae 27,352 1-99 26, 830 1-91 23,770 1-65 21, 289] 1-44 
a Bn ae 2,187 0-16 1,935 0-14 1,725 0-12 1,804 0-12 
Wotals, Butter........... 306, 210 22-33 297,307 21-22 300, 406 20-82 308, 674 20-88 
Cheese— 
Memeddar.. >... oc. ce: 31,466 2-29 29,713 Deke 31,624 2-19 82,944 2-23 
ne 36, 409 2-66} 39,551 2-82 41,178 2-85 44,304 3-00 
ee | 8, 648 0-63 10, 632 0-76 1G 5327 0-79 11,906 0-80 


Totals, Cheese.......... 76,523 5-58 79,896 5-70 84, 129 5-83 89,154 6-03 
Joncentrated Whole-Milk 


Products— 
Evaporated apasiocs. Pa ee ae 239,408 17-46 250, 169 17-86 265,079 18-37 275,038 18-61 
Condensed.............. 10,976 0-80 10,712 0:76 11,017 0-76 12,835 0-87 
mewdered............... 6,038 0-44 4,994 0-36 5,041 0-35 5,126 0-35 


Totals, Concentrated i 
Whole-Milk Products?. . 264, 167 19-26} 279,032 19-92} 293,042) 20-30 307,103) 20-78 


oncentrated Milk By- 


_ products— 
Evaporated............. 11,942 3 9,057 3 10,348 3 10,890 3 
Condensed.............. 4,574 3 6, 087 3 4, 836 3 4,109 3 
Mewdered............... 46,817 3 52,052 3 50,727 3 65, 608 3 
Totals, Concentrated 
Milk By-products?..... 80,779 3 91,534 3 84,670 3 94,720 3 
ul Dairy Products in 
_ Terms of Milk— j 
a 7,123,259] 519-49] 6,920,566! 494-01 6,989,135) 484-35] 7,180,758] 485-81 
es ee 260,184 55-44 774,352 55°28 824, 403 57-13 861,949 58-31 
Concentrated...) | 619, 011 45-14 649,125 46-34 202,987 48-72 733, 601 49-63 
Grand Totals}....... 14, 426, 853/1, 062-67 14,336, 2341, 033-82 14,650, 901/1, 025-75 15,112, 464/1, 032-94 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Includes malted milk, cream powder and substandard products 
4 variable fat content, items that do not appear separately in this table. 8 Since the quantities 
ed for human consumption and live-stock feeding cannot definitely be established, per capita figures cannot 
Calculated. ‘ Includes milk by-products items not separately listed, i.e., condensed buttermilk, 


wdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein and powdered whey. 5 Includes ice cream in terms of 
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Subsection 6.—Poultry and Eggs 


Statistics of production and consumption of poultry meat and eggs are given in 
Tables 27 to 29. 


27.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1952 and 1953 


Hens 
Province and Year and Turkeys Geese Ducks Totals 
Chickens 
ee Sa alr Seas Sis eee Eevee Peete Se 
NuUMBERS 
000 000 000 000 000 
INewroundlandlss. cee clscecme ells 1951 74 2 -- --. 76 
Prince Edward Island..........---- 1952 925 18 21 15 979 
1953 870 17 20 15 922 
INOVAISCOLID Me eco aei cel = cmeleiet: 1952 1,480 28 4 3 1,515: 
1953 1,530 25 " 4 3 1, 562 | 
INewsbrunswiGke..a.- eeiece cine eet ee 1952 1,145 44 5 5 1,199 | 
1953 1,090 50 6 5 1, 15141 
CUCIEC Maes arse cers eae ese sce 1952 9,875 440 13 49 10,377 | 
1953 9,800 375 14 53 10, 242 | 
Ontario sccrcee ate eistere miceterelerets 1952 20,700 692 137 166 21,695. 
1953 23,400 568 147 168 24, 283 | 
iW Raniol oe Aah ale SA Go okGupoccbsat oc 1952 6, 667 418 62 65 7,212 | 
1953 6,190 355 59 63 6, 667 
Saskatchewan... .cimiede.<-asee cerns 1952 8, 680 587 43 74 9, 384. 
1953 7,900 470 45 63 8, 478 
INNER BRORo owas Go oe Sadao se aeecse 1952 8,420 640 80 : 95 9, 935 
1953 8, 280 530 78 91 8, 979 
British: Columbia race sees cere er 1952 3, 840 300 21 25 4,186 
1953 3,900 225 15 27 4° 167! 
Motals: sete tee eee 1952 61, 732 3,167 386 499 65, 782. 
1953 62,960 2,615 388 488 66,451, 
VALUES | 
SA Se ek ee 
$ $ $ $ | $ 
Newiloun@landla..27 oo tie sieen eis 1951 202,611 11, 652 2,740 1,842 218, 84, 
Prince Edward Island............-. 1952 1,107,000 56,000 51,000 18,000 1, 232, 00" 
1953 959, 900 63,000 42,000 21,000 1,085, 00. 
INORG o 06 obledon do odugoanTS 1952 2, 200,000 88, 000 12,000 4,000 2,304, 
1953 2,358, 000 88, 000 12,000 5,000 2, 463,00) 
New DrunswiCkssascn toe ceboaieticr 1952 1,602,000 166,000 18,000 8,000 1,794,600) 
1953 | 1,500,000 150,000 15,000 7,000 1,672,00 | 
QuebeC......-- 0. sees s soe rceer cee 1952 | 13,657,000 1,471,000 33 000 66,000 |} 15, 927,00 
1953 | 18,164,000 1,078,000 36,000 92,000 14,370, Ot 
Ontariowen doe coc ceisu streets site ss 1952 | 25,817,000 2,229,000 349,000 231,000 28, 626, OC 
1953 | 32,092,000 1,490,000 359,000 224,000 34, 165, Ot 
IVATIECODAG ciscw wiersrtolaels corel state: cio! areneis 1952 5,501,000 874,000 120,000 63, 000 6, 558, 0 ; 
1953 5,410,000 941,000 120,000 67, 000 6, 538, 0 
SaakatCmeowsatlis ccicees cicinereltettecereisre's 1952 7,083,000 1,390,000 88,000 82,000 8, 643, 0 i 
1953 6,319,000 1,057,000 97,000 81,000 }|- 7,554, 01 | 
IR Tpartareer wire wikceclae eee Ek 1952 | 7,886,000 | 1,776,000 186,000 133,000 || 9, 981,01 
1953 7,323,000 1,215,000 177,000 104,000 8,819,0 
British ©olumbiaee css: essai ssi 1952 5,584,000 875,000 66,000 42,000 6, 567,0 ' 
1953 5,213,000 802,000 40,000 43,000 6,098, 0, 


4A Sea sGdncodGand oO a0 1952 70,437,000 | 8,925, 000 923,000 647,000 || 80,932,0: 
1953 | 74,338,000 | 6,884,000 898, 000 644,000 || 82,764, 


1 Census data; no estimates are available for 1952 and 1953. 
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28.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1953 


OO ————————————————— 


Average Total 
Average Pro- Net Used Value Value 
Province Number | duction Eggs Sold? on per Sold 
of Layers!| per 100 Laid? Farms? | Dozen and 
Layers Used 
000 No. "000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts. $7000 
Newfoundland............... es ¥ 36 hs 5h 42 AE 
Prince Edward Island........ 429 18,994 6, 764 5, 825 939 42-8 2,894 
Met SCOLISD. lsc can. 707 21,155 12, 429 9,371 3,058 52-0 6, 467 
ew Brunswick.............. 518 18,742 7,966 6, 252 1,714 54-7 4,355 
eee. 3, 285 19,712 53,738 41,584 12,154 50-7 27,255 
EO Tes cD sel Sess 8,788 19,308 140, 100 127,129 12,971 49-1 68, 808 
ela ele i a ai 2,074 O51 29,719 25, 939 3,780 39°8 11, 839 
Saskatchewan............... 2,447 15,593 31,911 24,915 6,996 36-0 11,498 
SE. ee de ee 2,601 17,009 36, 685 28,558 8,127 39-6 14,512 
British Columbia............ 1,524 19,241 24,106 22,006 2,100 50-5 12,178 
motels... 6, eos, 2250¢0 18,567 | 343,418 | 291,579 51,839 46-5 159,806 
NC ee TS SO 
_ 1 Hens and pullets over six months old. 2 Total laid less loss. 3 Includes eggs used for 
jatching. 4 Average value at farms for all purposes. 


29.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry, 1953 


on 2 ate ao . fe ql D pps Capita 
roduction ewhere | Production upply % on- 
appearance Bumiption 

000 doz. 000 doz. ’000 doz. 000 doz. 000 doz. doz. 

ns A ee ee 348, 418 9,781 353,199 360, 429 347,491! 20-4 
: 000Ib. | '0001b. | ‘000%. | ‘oom. | ‘oooh. lb. 

*oultry— 

Fowl and chickens........ 309, 387 11,912 321,299 341,340 319,508 22-2 
MPKOVB: .... ool cosecek. 53,304 1,524 54, 828 68, 939 61,472 4-3 
MRC er os SK, 4,850 111 4,961 5,142 4,961 0-3 
oN eas ae 3,876 100 3,976 4,814 4,566 0-3 
Totals, Poultry........ $71,417 13,647 385, 064 420,235 390,507 27-1 


1 Includes hatching eggs. 


| 
: Subsection 7.—Fruit 
| 


Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to rather 
mited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
ritish Columbia. In Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis 
alley and in New Brunswick it is centred in the St. John River Valley and 
Vestmorland County. The fruit-growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal 
rea, the North Shore area, the Eastern Townships and Quebee City district. 
1 Ontario, fruit is grown in all the counties adjacent to the St. Lawrence River 
ad the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the Niagara district being the 
lost productive. In British Columbia, the four well-defined fruit areas are the 
Kanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes district and 
ancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not suitable for commercial 
ee-fruit culture. 


oe 
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A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the 
specialized production areas to all parts of the country and a very large proportion 
of the deciduous fruit consumed in Canada is domestically grown. Considerable 
quantities of apples, strawberries and blueberries are exported annually. The 
United States is the most important export market for Canadian fruit. The import 
restrictions of the United Kingdom have greatly reduced exports of Canadian fruit 
to that market in recent years. In most of the producing areas, and particularly 
in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the 
Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, fruit-growing is the principal form of agri- 
culture and its prosperity is of paramount importance to the economy of those. 
areas. Apples and small fruits are produced commercially in the four provinces 
named, but tender tree fruits and commercial vineyards are limited to Ontario 
and British Columbia. 

Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit-growing districts 
and, although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, 
it provides a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian-grown 
fruit crops. Some canned fruits are exported. 


30.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1950-53 


Kind of Fruit 


Quantity) Weight Quantity} Weight 


and Year : and Year 
Quan- 
tity! 
000 bu. | ’000 lb. $ ’000 qt. | ’000 lb. 
Apples— . Strawberries— 
1950 siacie (#10016 0/161 e.¢ 16,166 727,470 0-77 1950 Ces ae 27,444 34,305 
195148 13,610] 612,450 1-02 
1952 12,049] 542,205 1-44 1951 esR Se eee 26,204) 32,755 
+ een ee ii aie| Bin ie oe) eae 32,368} 40, 460 
tO ORR IOS G 2 1953... cae cee IE 20; cUala o0,049 
ary 864] 43,200 2-17 
1950 OD COREG ’ 1e9— 
tte 1,225| 61,250 1-93 | Raspberries 
Ty Ae Opes 1,303} 65,150 1-82 1950... cree 11,964) 14,955 
(GSS Rona ome 1,417| 70,850 1-82 LO TEE Bae TAL Ie els 
LORD erent ee tae 10,829} 13,536 
Plums and TSS tea etait 6 12,486] 15,608 
Prunes— A : : 
1950 0; 30,000 -69 ; 
O96 6606 0.00 0 ’ 000 lb 
1059 te es eee 692) 34,600 1-25 * a 
(ogee 896| 44,800 1-15 ||Loganberries 
HOSS meee eae 783) 39,150 1°53 TORO e ee vias alee aba 
1 O51 sh cies 883 883 
Peaches— LOS Dee 1,240 1, 240 
LO5 OMe: ees 1,222} 61,100 2-25 1953 RN OL ee 1,611 1,611 
NOM ee... Wieser 1,792} 89,600 2-23 
LSE PAs 2 Cae eect 2,917| 145,850 1-77 
OR Rae ase Sige 2,892) 144, 600 1-86 ||Grapes— 
: LO50" ssc het ates 109,189} 109,189 
Apricots— Loptaes ent 88, 602| 88, 602 
1950 eeevcevsess 18 900 4 +28 1952 86 481 86 481 
TOS Lee eke 38 1,900 SYK 0 5 hosel PPro eo we ee eee ; ; 
1952 Axi Come, Sey Ante 943 12,150 1-41 1953 ee eeeeeeere 80, 958 80,958 
AGBS® ceca, .verevene 2 210} 10,500 1-91 
ie ee ees Blueberries— 
1950). een tone 359| 17,950 5-75 19502 5ee ee heen 4,427] 4,427 
195i. Baste. 419} 20,950 5-40 TOSI: See 25,582] 25,582 
VOD ea cA eeisicte cts 505| 25,250 4-18 LOB Dre cparreacieiesel 25,170) 25,170 
195Se et eer ae 450} 22,500 6-05 1O5S3 erent «<r 18,301} 18,301 
| 
1 Price to growers (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 2 Excludes Queb'. 


for which no estimate was made; yield reduced by frost to about one-third 1949 crop. 3 Exeluc | 
British Columbia. Bh 
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31.—Quantity and Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1950-53 


ee 


ee Quantity Value? 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 1952 1953 
i '000 1b. | *0001b. | ’0001b. | "000 1b. | $000 | $’000 | $'000 | $000” 
Newfoundland............ 1,082 1,870 2,165 2, 646 130 224 260 304 
Prince Edward Island..... 760 900 1,589 1,485 76 99 168 178 
Nova Scotia......... --++-| 105,299 73,877 79,724 53,080 || 2,068 | 1,769 | 2,229 2,111 
New Brunswick........... 18, 950 20, 831 18,980 13, 902 860 | 1,032] 1,184 740 
a aaa a 91,1472} 166,690 88,585 96,951 | 3,8222/ 7,099 | 6,839 7,240 
ee 360,669 | 393,048 | 408,151 409,805 || 14,305 | 14,762 17,733 | 20,182 
British Columbia.......... 466,786 | 326,071 | 403,098 375, 3087] 12,935 | 13,128 | 15,295 14,9782 
ER ol Sere cr as cs ck 1,044,693 | 983,287 1,002,292 | 953,177 | 34,196 | 38 9113 | 43,688 | 45,733 
1 Farm value (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 2 Excludes blueberries. 


Subsection 8.—Special Crops 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco-growing area of Canada is located in southern 
Jntario in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie. Most of the cigarette tobacco comes 
rom that district. In Ontario in 1953, 90,800 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia 
ype tobacco and 1,096 acres of Burley tobacco were harvested. These are the most 
mportant types grown, though dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar 
obacco are grown on a more limited scale. The only other important production 
omes from Quebec. In 1953, 4,920 acres of flue-cured tobacco, 3,000 acres of cigar 
obacco and 1,100 acres of pipe tobacco were harvested in that Province. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals 
f tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the 
ast three decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are avail- 
ble, the Canadian per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229, cigars 20, cut 
bacco 1-3 Ib., plug tobacco 1-1 Ib. and snuff about 1-3 oz. By 1953, the 
anual per capita consumption of cigarettes had increased to 1,421, cigars had 
topped to 15-9, cut tobacco went up to 1-8 Ib. and plug declined considerably. 


32.— Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
: 1950-53, with Average for 1945-49 


Rees Sirti, De Weulieel e Uh eo ee a 


Avera Average 
Year sealers: p Yield Piglet F arm Price Fara Value 

| acres lb. Ib. Caperoes $ 

a 109,709 1,106 | 121,373,000 36-8 44,655,000 
ee 101, 809 1,182 | 120,298,000 42-6 51,292,000 
ee eee 118,970 1,293 | 153,792,000 43-1 66, 213,000 
Me 20. 91,639 1,525 | 139,719,000 40-6 56,797,000 
ila 101,088 1,377 | 139,190,000 42-8 59, 617,000 
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33.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1950-53, with Average for 1945-49 


Neen — 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year Har- |. Pro- Har- | Pro- Har- | Pro- 
by gut eee Value pon one Value ved gues | Value 
acres | 000 lb. $ acres | ’000 lb. $ acres | ’000 lb. $ ; 
Av. 1945-49...| 11,293 | 10,359 | 2,898,000 || 98,315 | 110,904 41,730,800 101 111 34,800 
TO5O Fr tes cues 9,163 | 9,556 | 2,732,000 | 92,556 | 110,610 | 48,505, 000 120 132 55,000 | 
oe See 9,080 | 8,631 | 2,600,000 || 109,740 | 144,975 | 63,544, 000 150 186 69,000 
TOD Zee eases 7,997 | 8,358 | 2,688,000 || 83,548 | 131,236 | 54,065,000 94 125 44,000 
eee eres 9,020 | 9,865 | 3,261,000 || 91,996 | 129,253 | 56,328,000 72 72 28,100 | 


34.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1950-53, with Average for 1945-49 


eee 


Average * Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross | 
and Year . wl ' Area per Production Price Farm Value | 
Acre per lb. 
acres lb. lb cts $ 

Mltescurediaee eee eecte re Av. 1945-49 90, 787 1,102 100,070,000 38-9 38,944,000 © 
1950 92,080 ib ils 108, 202,000 44-5 48,144,000 © 

1951 111,300 1,294 144,055,000 44-2 63,729, 000 

1952 86, 047 1,534 131, 965,000 41-6 54, 867,000 

1953 95,792 1,382 132,352,000 43-7 57, 837,000 

Burloy.tra.pcjterins ole tele Av. 1945-49 11,042 1,147 1,266,400 28-6 3, 628,000 

1950 4,652 Paley 5, 660, 000 30-0 1,700,000 

1951 2,480 1,457 3,609, 000 30-1 1,088,000 

1952 1,406 1,673 2,352,000 29-6 695,000 

1953 1,096 1,560 1,709,000 31-3 535,000 
Civarsleahigers Bigot ae- Av. 1945-49 4,310 1,140 4,914,000 22-8 1,119,000 — 
1950 3,212 1,300 4,175,000 22-0 919,000 | 

1951 3,000 1,243 3,728,000 22-9 853,000 

1952 2,150 1,227 2,639,000 22-9 603, 000 

1953 3,000 1,277 3, 830, 000 24-2 926,000 


ee eS eee 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially 
in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and seven beet-sugar factories ar 
located in these Provinces. In Quebec, commercial production, which centre) 
in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Townships, started in 1944; in 1953, abou 
70,000 tons were harvested from 7,000 acres. The sugar-beet industry of Ontari. 
is largely confined to the southwestern section of the Province and factories al) 
located at Wallaceburg and Chatham. In 1953, Ontario factories processed abou 


246,000 tons harvested from over 23,000 acres. 


Processing of sugar beets in Manitoba began in 1940 when 95,000 tons wel 
handled. In 1953, the factory processed 162,000 tons from 17,000 harvested acre” 
In Alberta, where the industry has shown steady growth, sugar beets are produce 
under irrigation with yields averaging above those received in the other province 
In 1953, the three Alberta factories, located in the south of the Province at Raymon! 
Picture Butte and Taber, handled 422,000 tons of beets from a harvested art 
of about 35,000 acres. 
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35.—Acreages, Yields and Walues of Sugar Beets, and Quantities and Values of 
Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1950-53, with Average for 1945-49 


i 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 
oN Ses WT 
Year Har- Yield Average : 
Total ° Total : Price 
vested per : Price Quantity Value 

Avo acres Yield per Ton Value per lb. 

acres tons tons $ $ lb. $ cts. 
Av. 1945-49, : 66,000 | 10-48 690, 000 12-74 | 8,788,000 | 185,275,000 | 14, 865, 000 8-0 
MOO. cs. c ees 102,000 10-97 1,119,000 16-39 | 18,343,000 300,185,000 | 30,845,000 10-3 
ee 93,000 10-36 965,000 14-96 | 14,443,000 247,753,000 | 26,446,000 10-7 
Bec cisisieis.« 93,000 11-04 1,023,000 12-40 | 12,681,000 298,245,000 | 29,042,000 9-7 
i 82,000 10:99 900,000 13-02 | 11,722,000 245,476,000 | 21,944,000 8-9 


_ Apiculture.—Honey is produced commercially in all provinces of Canada, 
Ontario being the largest producer. There is a considerable movement of honey 
from the Prairie Provinces to other parts of Canada. In recent years exports have 
been small, the United States being the most important external market. 

The 1951 crop was the largest since 1948, despite a reduction in the number 
of bee colonies. In 1952 and 1953 production was lower owing to further reductions 
in colony numbers and to lower yields after the extremely high production per 
colony experienced in 1951. 

In order to facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, considerable 
quantities of Canadian honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives 
are active in several provinces. 

Bees are kept in some of the fruit-growing and greenhouse districts of the 
country chiefly for purposes of pollination. 
36.—Beekeepers and Bee Colonies, Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax, 

1950-53, with Average for 1945-49 


| 


Honey Beeswax 
Value of 
Average Average 

Year Bee- Bee Pro- Price Honey 

keepers] Colonies Anglian Total pes Total Pro- Valve and 

per Production .. Pro. Value duction Wax 

Hive ducers 
F No. No. lb. Ib. cts. $ Ib. $ $ 


Vv. 

945-49] 36,740 | 539,200 63 33, 982, 000 19 6,457,000 | 474,000 | 213,000 6,670,000 
1950... 22,180 | 430,000 66 28,351,000 15 4,282,000 | 425,000 | 166,000 4,448, 000 
[951....] 18,900 | 406,300 | 101 40,909,000 16 6,445,000 | 590,000 | 294,000 6,739,000 
1952....] 15,950 | 385,600 81 31, 230,000 15 4,680,000 | 463,000 | 217,000 4,897,000 


1958....1 18,950 | 341,300 77 26,384,000 16 4,099,000 | 390,000! 174,000 4,273,000 
| 


37.—Honey Production, by Province, 1950-53, with Average for 1945-49 


Province Av. 1945-49 1950 1951 1952 1953 

000 lb. "000 lb. 7000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. 

Eee oe ee : a : 
‘tince Edward Island................... 49 46 71 91 68 
Bemercotis. sw... sees 98 81 143 125 137 
Nc) ae es a rs 139 68 151 156 124 
EN oe ore ier oes cs ew ek 4,065 3,041 5,044 4,398 2,972 
Ee a eee 10,378 8,350 20,500 14,900 10,000 
soe honciks sien ee 5,392 5,891 5,400 3,360 4,830 
MMMPSOWAH,..........5....0000000 0, 6,001 4,881 3,600 2,500 3,247 
Mo nee vanes isis sien, 6,957 4,851 4,500 4,900 3,856 
Ser columbia............0000000007" 903 1,142 1,500 800 1,150 


a 33,982 28,351 40,909 31, 230 26,384 
nn 88052 28,851 | 40,909 | 81,280 | 26,384 


—92428—281 } 
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Maple Sugar and Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 
from the Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and the 
United States as the centre of the maple-products industry. Virtually all of the 
maple products exported are sent to the United States with the larger proportion 


moving as sugar, although substantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. 


The bulk of the crop comes 


Most of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed in one-gallon cans direct to the 
consumer from the producer but a considerable amount of both sugar and syrup 


is sold each year to processing firms. 


38.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1950-53, 


Province and Year 


Nova Scotia— 


New Brunswick— 
Av. 1945-491...... 


Quebec— 
Av. 1945-491...... 


Ontario— 
Av. 1945-491!...... 


Totals— 
Av. 1945-491, . 0... 


with Average for 1945-49 


Quantity 


lb. 


16,000 
13,000 
15,000 
11,000 

6,000 


91,000 
86, 000 
90,000 
114,000 
38,000 


2,270,000 


1,266,000 


29,009 
33,000 
44,000 
16,000 
14,000 


2,407,000 
1,824,000 
1,649, 000 
2,161, 000 
1,324,000 


Maple Sugar 


Average 
Price 
per lb 


cts. 


Value 


$ 


7,000 
6,000 
8,000 
6,000 
3,000 


42,000 
37,000 
41,000 
57,000 
18,000 


736, 000 
626, 000 
585, 000 
848,000 
494,000 


11,000 
13,000 
19,000 
8,000 
7,000 


796,000 
682, 000 
653, 000 
919, 000 
522,000 


Maple Syrup 
Average 
Quantity Price Value 
per gal. 
gal. $ $ 

7,000 3°85 25,000 
7,000 3°76 26,000 
5,000 4-18 21,000 
6,000 4-13 25,000 
2,000 4-24 8,000 
12,000 4.12 49,000 
14,000 4-00 56, 000 
10,000 4-27 43,000 
12,000 4-30 52,000 
5,000 4-85 24,000 
1, 863,000 3-34 6, 224, 000 
2,273,000 3-44 7,819,000 
1,750,000 3°55 6, 212,000 
2,777,000 3°33 9, 247,000 
1,688, 000 3-69 6, 229,000 
373,000 3-82 1,422,000 
507,000 4-05 2,053,000 
379, 000 4-29 1, 626, 000 
459,000 4-21 1,932,000 
121,000 4-32 523 , 000 
2,254,000 3-42 7,721,000 
2,801, 000 3-55 9,954,000 
2,144, 000 3°69 7,902,000 
3,254,000 3-46 11,256, 000 
1,816, 000 3-74 6,784, 000 


a 
i 
om) 
S 


8,517, 000 
10,636,000 — 
8,535, 5000 
12,175, 000. 
7,306,000) 


1 Five-year average prices are derived from actual figures, but quantities and values are rounded to | 


the nearest thousand. 


l 


Fibre Flax.—The demand for fibre flax was heavy during World War Il 
when exports increased to many times the pre-war volume. 
ever, exports of fibre flax to Canada’s principal market, the United Kingdom, | 
dropped sharply and acreage devoted to this crop decreased; in 1950 it was at the | 
lowest level since 1931. 


After the War, how-_ 


In 1951 and 1952 acreage and production increased but’ 
both declined again in 1953. 
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39.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow, 1950-53, with 
Average for 1945-49 


Production Values 
Year Area ans = 
Seed Fibre | Green | goog Fibre | Green | Total 
acres bu. lb. tons $ $ $ $ 
Ay. 1945-49... 13,991 57,000 25852, 000 136 301, 000 751, 000 9,000 | 1,061,000 
A 4,569 25,000 946,000 — 133,000 294,000 — 427,000 
i a 7,555 42,000 2,660, 000 — 210,000 538,000 oe 748,000 
Mees se. 7,166 35,000 1,470,000 — 158,000 246,000 — 404,000 
OO bes sc. 3,000 25,000 580,000 —_— 68, 000 96,000 — 164,000 


? 
Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to 
measure changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from 
the sale of farm products. In comparing current index numbers with those before 
August 1953, certain points should be considered. Western grain prices used in 
the construction of the index before Aug. 1, 1953, are final prices for all grains. 
Since Aug. 1, 1953, only initial prices are available for western wheat, oats and 
barley. Any subsequent participation payments made on the 1953 crops will be 
added to the prices currently used and the index revised upward accordingly. 


40.— Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 
1944-53, and. by Month, 1952 and 1953 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Norr.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricutural Statistics for October-December, 1946. 


Year and Month P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
rr ee Ee. 
1944 Averages.............. 172-7 | 173-3 | 171-9 | 171-7 169-1 | 173-1 | 171-4 | 176-9 179-5 || 172-4 
1945 Averages.............. 196-7 | 180-8 | 195-3 | 179-5 174-6 | 188-4 | 192-6 | 196-2 187-8 || 185-7 
946 Averages... 194-2 | 191-2 | 207-7 | 196-9 187-9 | 209-4 | 217-3 | 219-9 199-2 || 204-1 
Averages.............. 180-1 | 184-9 | 199-6 | 213-7 202-1 | 225-9 | 226-1 | 231-9 | 207- 1 || 215-8 
948 Averages.............. 236-6 | 214-1 | 250-3 | 265-6 258-6 | 259-6 | 247-1 | 262-9 240-2 || 255-8 
949 Averages.............. 204-1 | 210-5 | 220-5 | 261-3 257-8 | 262-8 | 248-8 | 265-6 245-1 || 255-4 
950 IAVOTAGES.............. 189-6 | 206-5 | 216-8 | 260-9 265-1 | 274-4 | 251-5 | 276-2 244-3 || 260-8 
951 Averages.............. 436-4 | 243-2 | 250-8 | 305-6 | 315-0 | 301-6 268-7 | 308-0 | 287-1 || 296-8 
| 
| 1952 
FS a re 343-7 | 283-2 | 329-7 | 314.9 313-1 | 293-1 | 261-7 | 290-8 310-8 || 296-5 
MRERE..... 5. osc... 319-2 | 273-9 | 318-7 | 307-2 297-5 | 281-4 | 252-3 | 279-6 | 304-4 284-8 
I Sa ~.| 348-9 | 278-9 | 355-7 | 301-3 | 290-1 277-2 | 247-7 | 268-9 | 299-4 || 279-5 
Moos... cecccace... 394-6 | 286-6 | 377-5 | 295-0 285-0 | 271-2 | 244-1 | 265-6 296-5 || 276-3 
ae 414-5 | 287-8 | 386-6 | 285-6 278-3 | 258-8 | 235-6 | 255-6 | 296-2 268-8 
ee a ee 493-5 | 307-3 | 434-0 | 293-6 | 289.3 259-7 | 237-4 | 258-0 | 294-7 || 276-1 
eae 348-3 | 272-2 | 371-5 | 292-6 | 299.7 264-6 | 241-5 | 259-7 | 298-5 || 275.2 
eemst,........ Sathana 378-6 | 271-1 | 377-7 | 284-7 292-7 | 265-1 | 252-3 | 268-2 | 288.1 278-2 
fmeember................. 309-6 | 269-1 | 309-5 | 280-1 | 279. 9 | 259-9 | 249-3 | 264-6 | 288-8 || 269. 9 
ee ee 294-3 | 258-3 | 298-3 | 274.2 272-4 | 256-5 | 242-5 | 255.8 280-4 || 262-6 
feember................. 293-4 | 256-7 | 294-3 | 275-9 | 273.9 257-1 | 243-4 | 257-6 | 280-5 || 263-5 
rn 280-9 | 255-6 | 280-7 | 277-8 | 270-9 257-2 | 248-0 | 258-8 | 279-8 || 262-8 
lie Averages.............. 351-6 | 275-1 | 344-5 | 290-2 | 286-3 | 266-8 245-9 | 265-3 | 293-2 || 274-5 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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40.— Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 
1944-53, and by Month, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


(1935-39 =100) 


Year and Month N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. || Total! 


ee 8 SS | eS | rit ann | 


1953 
JANUATY.....0.eeeeeeccoores 283-7 | 280-4 | 272-5 | 263-1 | 242-8 | 257-6 
INGDEUBLY «1. - «cree o's eleietelomiste : 956-5 | 278-0 | 268-8 | 257-0 | 241-1 | 254-6 
WaT s cto. « seis: ouels olsbereleieiele ene 922-4 | 278-6 | 267-2 | 257-5 | 240-2 | 254-8 
INO, oo as OpaBBaooOOHDaGeUC 195-3 | 266-4 | 258-0 | 253-7 | 237-7 | 252-2 
WEY a5 pang ato candG00s Hoon 200-3 | 269-5 | 260-3 | 253-7 | 239-9 | 256-3 
Afi), 54 basa ebODOOSOo0000DC c 207-7 | 279-2 | 270-1 | 260-1 | 240-8 | 265-2 
AW A/c orb cQOceOOOR SUDdNSOOD =. .2.| 214-1 | 275-6 | 265-6 | 258-5 | 238-2 | 257-4 
PAU USE as clele is «cle + csieietsierers one : -0 | 218-0 | 275-1 | 267-9 | 221-0 | 200-1 | 227-4 
September.........-++++--+- c . 199-8 | 267-3 | 262-9 | 218-5 | 198-1 | 223-8 
OCOD ag aes silos ee : -1 | 200-6 | 270-6 | 265-3 | 217-1 | 196-9 | 220-8 
November........-+-+-++e: : ° 183-7 | 264-2 | 254-1 | 211-9 | 193-4 | 216-0 
December.........+--+-+e++: ‘ : 178-2 | 268-6 | 253-6 | 213-6 | 193-2 | 217-7 


2 | Se eS | ll | ee 


1953 Averages 213-4 | 272-8 | 263-9 | 240-1 | 221-9 | 242-0 | 270-1 247-6 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in DBS 
Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 


41.—Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1944-53 | 


: Core See for 1926-43 are given in the corresponding tables of previous editions of the Year, 
ook. | 


Averages in Cents and Highths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat,} Oats,? ee Rye,? Flaxseed,? | 
NowL IN: No. 2 C.W. now No. 2C.W. | No. 1C.W. | 
cts. A cts. aa cts. cts. Ks cts. | 
GAA ee roars = oceve. ole O.sreie efoqme oleYstens 135 67/3 79/6 115/4 2504 | 
AQABA eele rs tetela cietosictete elo kelsterers)- 143/6 61/4 87/3 * 126/2 2754 aay 
TOA GMa tetra sieisle « steleletets alel ste’ otette 183/3 61/4 84/6 223/7 2754 | 
TDA Cite teisis sfetehas bie sicters clo crpetanste 183/3 66/2 93/4 287/6 3254 
eC Rie Bees 183/3 90 119/7 374/5 5505 | 
LOA emrartrere cicle sioistere ciate larerefereres: 183/3 78/1 124/3 140 403/18 
OU), A saeaeenuen dda mocean. S00 183/3 90/4 158/7 146 371/6 | 
OED was aeapigomben rato. om apf 185/4 95/4 147/4 184/5 441/4 | 
ONDA, cae Sobre nds. so apocoe 182/2 90/6 132/5 193/5 428/1 . 
1S) 5) Pee ee oe 185/6 79/7 133/5 158/2 “3928/5 
1 Initial payments plus additional payments to producers. 2 Based on cash closing price! 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange. From Aug. 1, 1944, to Oct. 22, 1947, prices of oats and barley remained at o 
near the government-imposed ceiling prices. From Oct. 23, 1947, to July 31, 1949, open market tradin | 
again prevailed. Equalization payments to producers are included for the crop years 1943-44 to 1947-48 | 
inclusive. | 3 Average cash closing price, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, except where otherwise note 
4 Fixed price to growers. 5 $5 fixed price to growers plus 50 cents participation paymen 
6 Winnipeg Grain Exchange renewed trading in flaxseed cash and futures on Aug. 16, 1948. The Canadia’ 
Wheat Board was authorized to buy all flaxseed offered to it during the 1948-49 crop year on the basis « 
$4 per bushel for No. 1 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont. 
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42.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1949-53 


Norr.—Classification of live stock was changed in February 1949 as follows: steers up to 1,050 lb. 
changed to steers up to 1,000 lb.; steers over 1,050 lb. to steers over 1,000 Ib.; lambs, good handy weights 
to lambs, good; sheep, good handy weights to sheep, good. 


Toronto Montreal 
Item 

1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 |] 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 

PEST BS UE rr et [ger Peper ee fe | A PR (ence ili Miehehabedll 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers, up to 1,000 lb., good.......... 20-45] 24-74! 32-60] 25-15] 20-251] 20.99 26-67] 32-75} 26-90] 20-39 
Steers, up to 1,000 1b., medium....... 19-26) 23-45] 31-51) 23-85] 18-74] 18-75] 24-63 31-04} 23-88] 18-60 
Steers, up to 1,000 1b., common.,...... 17-29] 22-06] 29-46] 19-85] 15-53il 16-07 20-66} 27-18] 19-36] 14-00 
teers, over 1,000 lb., good........... 21-29] 26-72] 33-49] 25-85] 20-111] 21-28] 26.83 83-00} 26-54] 20-38 

Steers, over 1,000 1b., medium........ 20-51] 25-16} 32-46] 24-00] 18-55]] 19-69 25-30) 31-45) 23-77] 18-47 
Steers, over 1,000 1b., common....... 19-26) 22-80] 31-04] 20-10] 16-07] 17-19] 22-15 27-97) 17-95] 14-39 
BETEOOO cnr a 19-99] 24-35] 31-85) 24-55] 19-89! 19-58] 25-04 31-38] 23-38] 17-03 

Meers, Medium ,.............5......, 18-84) 23-78] 30-94] 23-10] 18-17] 16-89] 22-64 28-01} 21-34] 15-55 
Mees (CO CO00 ee iee, 21-71} 25-44] 32-84] 25-65! 20-86l| 21-37 27°33] 33-41] 27-17] 20-94 
Walves, fed, medium................. 20-15) 23-78] 31-19] 23-80] 18-95l1 19-30] 23-78 31-26} 23-53) 15-72 
le ace RS ae a 15-77) 20-07| 26-95} 18-55] 13-12! 15-64] 20-21 26-55] 18-85] 13-63 
BN IOCIUIN 392). 5d bis esas Ge nace oc 14-55] 18-59] 25-43] 16-80] 12-27] 14-07] 17-892 24-51! 16-48} 11-81 
oo gaye I SRA 5 ia a ea 17-76} 21-93] 29-30] 18-50] 13-89] 16-63] 21-44 28-31} 18-55] 14-46 
Stocker and feeder steers, good...... 18-45] 26-36) 33-65] 23-00] 19-35l] 1 1 1 21-30} 20-50 
Stocker and feeder steers, common 16-37} 23-61] 30-99] 20-15] 16-04/} 1 1 1 15-20] 17-16 
Stock cows and heifers, good......... 14-98} 1 1 1 1 1 4 1 1 16-93 
Stock cows and heifers, common..... 14-00) 16-66) 23-92) 17-05] 11-56] 1 1 1 15-27] 12-00 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 25-51) 29-61] 36-55] 27-90] 24-62] 24-64] 27-11 36:60} 26-55} 23-30 
Calves, veal, common and medium 20-89} 24-20} 31-96] 21-85] 19-33] 20-09 22-28] 33-48] 22-84] 19.13 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed............ 30-20} 28-98) 32-85} 25-70! 30-40! 30-30! 29-03 32-95) 25-75] 30-90 
ees, L000 oe, 23-75] 28-33] 33-95] 26-05] 23-37] 22-50] 27-86 32-60} 25-05] 22-73 
Mees, COMMON... oss eese cas. nce, 18-21} 23-97} 30-28] 21-10] 18-63l 16-31] 22-18 26-88] 17-40] 17-12 
MON et ee 10-87} 14-32) 19-77] 14-80] 9-52 9-40] 13-78 19-82) 13-23} 8-95 
reo Se ES os eee oe ee peipenims 2 hw 

Winnipeg Edmonton 
1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 |] 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., good.......... 20-06} 24-55} 31-70) 24-00] 18-25l] 19-03] 24-30 31-75] 23-45] 18-42 


O18 8 0)8 0106 6.6. 6.6 6 1S e106 01.6. 8.010 6 


see eeee 


eee ee reeeoes 


1 No sales reported. 


22-37 
19-84 
24-38 
22-94 
20-20 
22°43 
20-90 
24-64 
22-35 
18-91 
17-20 
21-32 
24-56 
21-18 
19-69 
16-67 
29-00 
22-04 
27-76 
26-62 
20-64 
10-28 


29-42 
26-60 
31-82 
29-40 
26-65 
29-24 
26-82 
32-03 
29-79 
25°74 
23°79 
28-24 
30°45 
27-24 
26-84 
23-23 
35°45 
28-81 
30°85 
32-05 
26-56 
12-53 


21-12 
17-74 
23-93 
20°69 
17-61 
20-61 
18-06 
23+79 
20-63 
16-00 
13-78 
15-59 
19-55 
15-22 
17-41 
13-87 
26-10 
19-51 
24-45 
22°85 
18-98 

9-64 


17-54 
14-84 
19-31 
17-78 
15-41 
16-73 
15-19 


Subsection 10.—Food Consumption 


| Consumption of Major Foods. 
vas undertaken during World War 
cognition of the national and in 
‘hough data on total consumption o 


23-18 
19-96 
24-39 
23-21 
20-64 
21-92 
21-65 
23-51 
21-38 
18-47 
17-15 
20-49 
24-34 
20-34 
18-88 
16-22 


30-18 
26-76 
31-84 
30-12 
27-00 
29-94 
27-77 
31-45 
29-46 
25-51 
23 +84 
27°70 
30:60 
26-13 
26-22 
22-91 
36-30 
28-75 
32-70 
31-45 
26-87 
15-43 


12-42 


—A study of consumption of the major foods 


II by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 


ternational significance of such information. 
f certain commodities such as wheat, alcoholic 
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beverages, meats, etc., had been available for a considerable period, it was found 
necessary to establish a per capita level of consumption of a wide range of products 
on a comparable basis. 

The figures represent available supplies, including production and imports, 
adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations have been made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats, 
where the figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food 
actually eaten would be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste 
occurring after the products reached the hands of the consumer. It should also be 
pointed out that there are minor discrepancies in certain of the figures since 
statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers were not avail- 
able. However, the figures represent the best summary of food consumption data 
that has been compiled for Canada. . 

All basic foods have been classified under 13 main commodity groups. Totals 
for each group have been computed using common denominators for the group, 
for example: milk solids (dry weight) in the dairy-products group; fat content for 
fats and oils; and fresh equivalent for fruits. All foods have been included in their 
basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., rather than in more highly manu- 
factured forms. 

The series in Table 43 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of | 
food moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 
as an average for comparison with the years 1951, 1952, and 1953. 


43.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1951-53, and 
Average for 1935-39 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 


Kind of Food and Weight Base 


Average 
1935-39 1951 1952 1953P || 1951 1952 1953P 


Cereals— 
Flour (including rye flour)!..... Retail wt.| 184-8 152-1 151-6 | 145-4 82-3 82-0 78°7 
Oatmeal and rolled oats........ 5s 7-3 6-3 5-5 5-2 86-3 75°3 71-2 
Pot and pearl barley..........- eS 0-3 0:3 0-3 0-3 || 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0 
Corn meal and flour............ % 1-4 0-8 0-6 0-6 57-1 42-9 42-9 
Buckwheat flour. chose nck « os 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 50-0 50-0 50:0 
1 COs ec bts ala Deh Sieh thc tabere & - 4-3 4-8 3-0 4-1 lil- 69-8 95:3 
Breaktast [O00 ma. ask eect ¢ 4 7-4 7-1 6-4 6:5 95-9 86-5 87-8 
Totals, Cereals.............. Retail wt.| 205-7 | 171-5 | 167-5 | 162-2 83-4 81-4 78-9 
Potatoes— 
Potatoes, whites. sees. eiedtl = Retail wt.| 192-3 2 146-8 | 157- — 76-3 81-9 
Potatoes, sweet............005 gs 0-6 0-7 0: 0-5 || 116-7 83-3 83-3 | 
Totals, Potatoes............ Retail wt.) 192-9| — | 147-3] 158-0) — 76-4} 81-9 ) 
. 
Sugars and Syrups— 
Sige eee er ee ined neat Refined wt.| 94-7 96-3 97-7 96:6 || 101-7 | 103-2] 102-0) 
Maple SUPA. swcmerrreces cierumickert: Retail wt. 1-8 1-1 1-4 0-5 61-1 77-8 27-8 
Behe cick cr uis ee oene “ 8-2 8-3 7-1 6-6 | 101-2! 86-6] 80:5. 
— fo 
Totals, Sugars and Syrups... Sugar , 
content| 101-7 102-8 103-8 101-3 101-1 102-1 99-6 
StarehnsAwes ees Pee eee ee Retail wt. 2-5 1-6 1-6 1-6 64-0 64-0 64:0. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 434. 
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Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consum 


Average for 1935-39—continued 


ee 


Kind of Food and Weight Base 


_> > eR emrarimemreerrereerereeeee 


Ste Oe a a oe Retail wt. 
PSR ok in ae . 
ES ae eae ae Shelled wt. 
Beene MUGS Ee, SEE eee So 4 
CON. AN Re RARE a oe Green beans 


Totals, Pulses and Nuts... Retail wt. 
incl. shelled wt. of nuts 


Fruit— 


_ Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
Tomatoes, fresh............. Retail wt. 
Tomato products....... Net wt. canned 
Citrus fruit, fresh............ Retail wt. 
Citrus fruit, canned. .... Net.wt. canned 
Other Fruit— 
Eee Ry Sean Retail wt. 
ESS Ee Sen Fee Net wt. canned 
TT, ee ae Processed wt. 
ES tae Pee ree ae Net wt. canned 
rere Pat ot ee Retail wt. 
Totals, Fruit............. Fresh equiv. 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
Cabbage and greens.......... Retail wt. 
Rarrots. oo coltelacnete ewe id ba 
Premamagy re oC. fh) mork ot 9 
Pre er Wetec Staats oatre f ad 
Bees, ee Nay Net wt. canned 
ee ee ‘, Retail wt. 
Totals, Vegetables....... Fresh equiv. 
Oils and Fats— 
BEMMEATARG I) POTUINE. iee Retail wt. 
rn ee “s 
Mebortening..................... os 
_ Salad and cooking oil.......... ae 
| UE Te Bas tebe ae sf 


-Meat— 
aS SR ana alana aaa Carcass wt. 
Ee ee eee ze 
et es 
Mutton and lamb............. SS 
ME ee Gt AL Edible wt. 
_ Canned meat............. Net wt. canned 
Totals, Meat.............. Careass wt. 


Poultry and Fish— 


Hens and chickens... q Retail wt. dressed 
Wether poultry............ es 
Mreiesh 2... os es. Fresh edible wt. 
Fish (other), fresh, frozen 
GTS ee aa ie ae Filleted wt. 
ish, canned............. Net wt. canned 
- Totals, Poultry and Fish. ..Edible wt. 
Eggs | 00 eee Fresh egg equiv. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 434, 
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ption, 1951-53, and 


Pounds Percentages 

per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 
Average a 
1935-39 1951 1952 1953P | 1951 1952 1953p 
3-7 5-43 3-63 3-73] 145-9 97-3 | 100-0 
5-7 2-1 1-4 1-8 36-8 24-6 31-6 
2-2 2-7 2-7 Ar Sion 22 fell fall 919723 
1-1 1-1 1-1 1-3 | 100-0} 100-0| 118-9 
3-7 2-4 3-1 3°5 64-9 83-8 94-6 
14-5 12-5 10-3 11-3 86-2 71-0 77-9 
15-4 19-3 18-8 20:2 | 125-3 | 122-18 131-9 
10-0 16-0 13-3 14-8 | 160-0] 133-0] 148-9 
25-1 34-5 37-5 39-0 |} 187-5 | 149-4] 155-4 
0:5 6-9 9-2 10-6 |1,380-0 |1,840-0 |2, 120-0 
40-5 61-6 68-1 65:4 | 152-1] 168-1! 161-5 
6-3 11-7 12-6 14-6 | 185-7] 200-0] 231-7 
8-3 6-7 6-9 6-6 80-7 83-1 79-5 

st 3-9 4.2 4-1 <s ~. Re 
0-2 0-4 0-5 1-0 | 200-0 | 250-0 | 500-0 
138-7 | 200-6 | 212-1! 218-0] 144-6] 152.9 157-2 
16-2 19-1 19-9 18-9 | 117-9 | 122-8] 116-7 
15-4 12-9 11-6 11-2 83-8 75°3 72-7 
6-2 2°5 3-4 3-8 40-3 54-8 61-3 
29-8 34-8 36-1 37-6} 116-8 | 121-1] 126-2 
10-8 18-7 18-4 18-8 | 173-1] 170-4] 174-1 

ses 0-6 0-8 1-0 a e ni 
78-4 88-6 90-2 91-3 | 113-0 | 115-1 | 116-5 

_ 7:4 7:7 7-5 e oA ed 
3-9 8-1 9-4 7-8 || 207-7 | 241-0 | 200-0 
10-6 8-2 8-3 9-2 77-4 78-3 86-8 
1-8 2-4 2-7 2-5} 133-3] 150-0] 138-9 
31-0 22-6 20-8 20-9 72-9 67-1 67-4 
41-4 42-9 43-4 42-4 || 103-6 | 104-8 | 102-4 
39-8 67-8 65-9 57:0 || 170-4 | 165-6] 143-2 
54-7 43-8 44.7 59-1 80-1 81-7 | 108-0 
10-5 (ore 6-7 9-1 73°3 63-8 86-7 
5-6 2-6 1-9 2-3 46-4 33-9 41-1 
5-8 5-3 5-5 5-2 91-4 94-8 89-7 
1-4 4-9 6-2 5:6 |} 350-0] 442-9] 400-0 
118-3 | 133-7] 132-9 | 140-1] 113-0] 112-3] 118-4 
15-6 20-74; 24-84) 22.24] 132-7] 159-0] 142-3 
2-8 3°94 4.84 4-94) 139-3 171-4 175-0 
0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 
8-8 8-7 8-8 8-4 98-9 | 100-0 95-5 
2-7 4.7 4-7 4-7 || 174-1} 174-1] 174-1 
22-4 27-8 30-8 29-0 || 124-1 | 137-5 | 129-5 
30-7 34-64) 34-04) 35-14] 112-7 | 110-7 | 114-3 
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43.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1951-53, and 
Average for 1935-39—concluded , 


————— EEE 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base —— 


Average 
Wwerage] 1951 | 1952 | 1953p | 1951 | 1952 | 1953p 


Milk and Cheese— 


Cheddar cheese®............+6- Retail wt. 3-7 4-9 5-1 5-3 132-4 137-8 143-2 
@thericheese sc. eee e eis 4 0-2 0:8 0-8 0-8 |} 400-0 | 400-0] 400-0 
Cottage cheese..............+6- ef 0-2 0-7 0-7 0-7 350-0 350-0 350-0 
Evaporated whole milk........ Ss 6-1 17-9 18-4 18-6 || 293-4] 301-6} 304-9 
Condensed whole milk......... sé 0-6 0-8 0-8 0-9 |} 183-3 133-3 | 150-0 
Whole milk powder............ a 0-1 0-4 0-4 0-4} 400-0 | 400-0 | 400-0 
Condensed skim milk.......... MY 0-4 0-4 0-3 0-3 100-0 75-0 75-0 
Skim milk powder............. rs 1-8 3-7 3°5 4-4] 205-6 | 194-4] 244-4 
Evaporated skim milk......... < 0-1 0:7 0-7 0-7 700-0 700-0 700-0 
Condensed buttermilk......... s§ 0-1 0°3 0-2 0-1 |} 300-0 | 200-0 100-0 
MRAM CG Crea eee eietcrskers of 10-9 32-6 33-0 33-0 299-1 302-8 302-8 
Powdeted buttermilk.......... oe 0-2 0:3 0-5 0-4 150-0 250-0 200-0 
Fluid whole milk®.............. es 408-5 | 405-64] 402-54] 406-14 99-3 98-5 99-4 


ee | | |r | | ne | en | ee, 


Totals, Milk and Cheese...Milk solids} 52-0 63-0 62-9 64-1 |} 121-2 | 121-0 | 123-3 


Beverages— 
WEI Cop Gmeetole Did BGC ee roo Primary 
distribution wt. 3°5 3:0 3-2 3-1 85-7 91-4 88-6 
Comee tt tases foe cient ee Green beans 3:7 6-3 6-8 7-2 | 170-3 183-8 | 194-6 
Totals, Beverages............. Primary 


distribution wt. 7:2 9-3 10-0 10-3 || 129-2 | 138-9 | 143-1 


Deen ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are owing partly to unavailability of complete 
data on flour inventories in all positions. 2 Not available pending revision of intercensal estimates. 
3 Includes soybean flour. 4 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 5 Includes process cheese. 6 Jn- 
cludes cream expressed as milk. 


Consumption of Meats.—Production of meats from slaughter, total supply, 
distribution and per capita consumption of meats and lard are shown in Table 44. 
All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats which are in terms 
of product. 


44.—_Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1949-53, 
with Average for 1935-39 


Nors.—Estimates for 1949-51 are not strictly comparable with those for 1952 and 1953, since revisions 
necessitated by the 1951 Census of Agriculture have not yet been completed for earlier years. 


a SS ae 


Average 
Item 1935-39 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953P 


Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada _ ’000 1,347-0 || 1,904-5 | 1,729-3 1,472-0 | 1,459-1 1, 837-5 
Estimated dressed weight!.... "000 lb.| 618,556 || 866,844 | 790,395 | 708,546 | 726,638 | 902,966 


Onghanc dander cose ce ae 22, 684 30,010 23,415 22,174 19,497 32,961 
EM POLbSzheae eens ve wean oke % 1588 9,335 10,587 10,112 9,289 11,587 
DO tals mOUDDLY. secs aiele + tease. « 641,398 911,492 824,397 740, 832 755,424 947,464 
ROMMSGA. ied ss bsiecant a coe Se Mes S 10,899 105,121 90,740 96, 605 68,072 28,920 
Usediior canning)... ccc. cites as 1,406 17,415 14,582 11,701 9,199 9,651 
Onghanads Decudlantanceneracce ss 24,040 23,415 22,174 19,497 32,961 35,697 
ToraLts, CONSUMPTION.......... f 605,053 || 765,541 696,901 613,029 | 645,192 | 873,196 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA....... lb. 54-7 56-5 50-3 43-8 44-7 59-1 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 436. 
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44.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and 


with Average for 1935-39—continued 


Item 


Veal— 
Animals slaughtered inCanada 000 
Estimated dressed weight}.... ’000 lb. 
mon hand,'Jan.'1... 6.0.8... sf 
BOTAN ere tcc cree, 
morals, Supply . >.< soso. sces ce ee 
MOR SS et oe ores. : ef 
Used for canning.............. S 
On Inand ec: ol. s. setec es. od ss 
ToTaLs, CONSUMPTION.......... S 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA....... Ib 
Pork— 


Animals slaughtered inCanada_ ’000 
Estimated dressed weight.... ’000 lb. 
marnand, Jane do.) oc. cececs. st 


PIM DOTUS*« «5, cisicce oes «6 Be oe id 

motals, Supply. ii. ...sccccece <s 

NE eat ken Ae a ee 

Used for canning.............. “ 

Bren and 6 DCCL Sl occ ce coco. - 
Torats, CONSUMPTION.......... + 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA,...... lb 
Mutton and Lamb— 


Animals slaughtered in Canada 000 
Estimated dressed weight!.... ’000 lb. 
ma hand, Jan. Vis. oe acies ov co's - 


BBO’. Sct r tee ee 
motals, Supply. oes. tc. .s.%.% 
meportat: Stier. ie. sé 
Used for canning.............. ss 
mamand, Dec.'31....5.....6.. of 
Torats, CONSUMPTION........... wf 
CONSUMPTION PER CaPITA....... Ib 


Canned Meats— 


Estimated production......... ”000 Ib 
BEDOEC eee cet es es 
Change in stocks®............. 4 
motals, Supply................ ns 
TT tT do ah cdinarere 6 a 
Torats, CONSUMPTION.......... < 
CONSUMPTION PER CaPITA....... Ib 
Offal— 
Estimated production......... ’000 Ib 
eS a ee . 
Sees Supply. ..,......<..... ye 
Se he aaa rr , 
Used for canning.............. a 
Toraus, CONSUMPTION.......... sg 
VONSUMPTION PER CAPITA....... lb 


Average 
1935-39 


Lard, 1949-53, 


| | ee | eps | 


1,333-6 

116,372 
3, 452 
4 


1, 287-1 

124,303 
6, 894 
4 


1,387-4 

125, 958 
6,327 
4 


1, 166-3 
110,407 


3,356 
4 


959-2 

98,149 

4,171 
4 


1,318-3 
137,994 
3,891 

4 


C—O | 


119,824 


131,197 


132, 285 


113,763 


102,320 


141, 885 


[5a GE | |S AGUGLGINGRRGREI IC meee [Recor sumpecoaeememeseercece) fee ey a ee 


22 
3,785 


4 
1,554 
6,327 


4 


1,605 
3,356 


4 
1,182 
4,171 


4 
1,736 
3,891 


4 
1,454 
5, 433 


[Ge | GEERaEennnnmnen! (necumemseesceeesseer| beereeee ee ee 


116,017 
10-5 


123,316 
9-1 


127,324 
9-2 


108, 410 
7:7 


96, 693 
6-7 


134, 998 
9-1 


Na a] | a a a a 


5, 165-1 
620, 522 
34,511 

7,394 
662, 427 
179, 630 

4,602 
37, 863 


440, 332 
39-8 


1,543-0 
61,417 
6,190 
422 
68,029 
248 

37 
5,965 


61,77 
5-6 
5,624 
12, 292 
17,916 
1,999 


15,917 
1-4 


64,611 
64,611 


""583 


64,02 
5:8 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 436, 


 7,169-5 


910,568 
32,439 

6, 685 
949, 692 
76,060 
35,494 
35,445 


802, 693 
59-2 


1, 023-1 
43,641 
6,346 
29 
50,016 
3,906 
246 
5,023 


40,841 
3-0 


45,973 
11,099 
—3, 850 
60,922 
10,009 


50,913 
3°8 


85,916 
729 


86, 645 
7,270 
3,161 

76,214 

5-6 


7,650-4 
963,757 
35,445 
5,733 


1,004,935 
85,099 
46,835 
31,292 


841,709 
60-8 


855-7 
35,691 
5,023 
486 


41,200 


84, 446 
1,483 


85, 929 
5, 657 
3,258 


77,014 
5-6 


7,961-6 
1,005,695 
31,292 
22,456 
1,059,443 
21,382 
48,754 
39,000 


950, 307 
67-8 


824-8 
35,973 
3,894 
3,499 


43,366 


54,545 
23,977 
+879 
77, 643 
9, 258 
68,385 

4-9 


79,739 
4,348 


84,087 
7,223 
2,923 

73,941 

5:3 


8, 864-1 
1,181,593 
39,000 
4,677 


1,225,270 
15,041 
190,911 
68, 813 


950, 505 
65-9 


595-9 
26,195 
3, 584 
2,661 
32,440 

46 

350 
4,482 


27,562 
1-9 


144, 183 
14,185 
+54, 442 
103, 926 
14,874 


89,052 
6-2 


83,128 
1,594 


84,722 
2,535 
2,493 

79,694 

5:5 


6,892-1 
915, 204 
68, 813 

481 


SS eee: | oemnereneeebeaees | samesmerisicemserees mein enews 


984, 498 


Sor ai ae aetara wal | aSGcaaPaeccueemseemad \lercre cecum ecceeea] (ee ES ee 


55,320 
55, 935 
30,755 


rr rr ef 


842,48 
57-0 


cr | Da i Se 


679-3 
28, 984 
4,482 
4,745 


38,211 


a —— ee ee | ee | ee | 


52 
310 
3,530 


—___——————— | | | 


34,319 
23 


55, 494 
11,543 
—39,017 


———— ee | | |__| 


106,054 


————— rrr frre | ee 


22,748 


—————— re | er | ee | 


83,306 
5-6 


a rrr | cree | neers | eee 


SS a | | ee | ee | 


a | Qe 


——e— eS Oe | | | 
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44.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1949-53, 
with Average for 1935-39—concluded 


Average 
Item 1935-39 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953p 
Lard— 

Estimated production’........ 000 lb. 63, 237 98,019 109,652 | 117,874 | 177,254 | 130,942 
NI WOLLS hetke tee. sete eet eave lo # 56 14,548 13,031 12,045 1, 265 6,790 
@hange an stocks, sera... ¢ a +278 +627 —629 | +2,615 | +2,404 | —7,534 
otals supply s.stswescae eee. 8 63,015 111,940 123,312 127,304 176,115 145, 266 
EK POLES G7 rs wis See OER se 19,485 208 126 84 14, 289 1,426 

Torats, CONSUMPTION.......... i 43,530 |} 111,732 | 123,18 127,220 | 161,826 | 143,84 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA....... lb. 3-9 8-2 8-9 9-1 11-2 9-7 
1Edible meat excluding offal. 2 Basis cold dressed carcass weight. 3 Includes edible 
offal of beef and veal. 4 Quantity small; included with beef. 5 Edible meat excluding fats 
and offal. 6 The positive changes represent deductions from the available supply during a given 


year and therefore are subtracted; similarly, negative changes represent an increase in disappearance, 
7 Includes rendered pork fat. 


Section 5.—Aégricultural Statistics of the Census 


Summary agricultural statistics, recorded by the Census of 1951, are given in | 
the 1954 Canada Year Book, pp. 438-447. They include information relating to 
occupied farms classified by province, tenure and size, farm operators classified 
by age and province, farm machinery, farm electrification and farm areas. More 
detailed information may be obtained from The Ninth Census of Canada, 1951 
Census Vol. VI, Parts I and II. 


Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 45 and 46 are based on estimates published in March 1954 by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give . 
the acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for 
the harvests of 1952 and 1953, with averages for the years 1945-49, in the leading 
countries of the world. 


45.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1952 and 1953 in | 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1945-49 


—— 
—____—__—<_<—<_= 


; Acreages Production 

eyes ‘i x | 

an ountry verage verage u 

1945-49 1952 1953 1945-49 1952 1953 

000 acres | ’000 acres | 7000 acres 000 bu. 7000 bu. ’000 bu. 

North America— | 

Gandda eet cos. ves hese 24,717 25,995 25,513 366, 349 687 , 922 613, 965 i 

Mesa COR! Rete nss oc alent 1,244 1,466 1ddu 15,522 17,450 23,880 . 

Winibecless ta besiter me wrerterereere 71,024 70,926 67,608 |} 1,202,396 | 1,298,957 1,168,536 — 
Totals, North America'. . 97,040 98, 450 94,740 || 1,585,000 | 2,005,000 

Europe— 

AUSEIB H vresewseswentd ews 528 570 535 10, 800 17,959 
Belowuims ses. 80... k pee 371 411 411 14, 733 20,760 
Byerimark aac. wc. cee es « 175 183 175 8,704 11,060 
ERIN a Ged onwaete pactreters ain erarens 420 380 355 8,966 9,400 
BRAN CO Moris) rari eter sie aieros 10,354 11,000 10, 600 238, 200 310,000 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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45.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1952 and 1953 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1945-49—concluded 


Production 
Dae Sl Se ey eye. 


Acreages 


Continent 


and Country Average Average 
1945-49 1952 1953 1945-49 1952 1953 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 
Europe—concluded 
BOOCE > Fete es oso. 1,917 2,382 2,581 24,750 38,580 52,000 
Brotand. 335), G58 se tog 561 280 385 17,746 9, 800 13,100 
LDA ee Bl a 11,742 12,000 12,100 227,200 295,000 325,000 
Luxembourg.............. 32 47 44 800 1,540 1,340 
Netherlands.............. 262 202 161 11,109 12,160 9,530 
Merny... SPR ck 91 51 47 2,670 1,460 1,620 
BORG UGA ch ese cecpices ied ios 1,665 Neral ia! 1,746 14,190 20,360 23,500 
TUTE ESO SS hy Sie. eee, ee 9,640 10, 625 10,625 116,700 170,000 125,000 
Men. Fee od, 749 821 965 23, 222 28,740 36,585 
mwitzerland.............. 223 226 211 7,800 9,300 8,000 
Jnited Kingdom......... 2,148 2,030 2,217 77,505 86,130 99,456 
Western Germany........ 2, 283 2,921 2,832 67, 420 120, 200 116,100 
Other Europe?............ 18,530 20,160 20, 200 317,000 402,000 415,000 
Totals, Europe'.......... 66,120 71,010 71,200 | 1,265,000 | 1,640,000 1,705,000 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Europe and 
ME sche share tte... t. 82, 200 885, 000 
Asia— 
SE ao ea ee 54, 447 ‘ se 864, 280 800,000 a 
Ee ie) eas a 23,312 23,230 24,041 212,336 215,340 240,000 
se AONE ; : Ae 70,791 75,000 78,000 
ee cs CO ee 1,593 a 14,424 17,640 44 
ee. a Ae Fg 1,655 1,779 1,693 34,325 56, 480 50,500 
MpON. 2) WAY ee ds 166 161 166 2,133 1,800 1,890 
a ee 10,370 10, 220 9,617 130,018 114, 240 105,000 
ee et ee ae 1,957 2,220 2,300 18,762 26,000 27,550 
MICOS? os, retreat lcs 9,436 13,400 15,700 125,089 234,000 290, 000 
Totals, Asia!............. 111,750 115,060 123,070 1,525,000 1,605,000 1,670,000 
\frica— 
ES re 8,566 4,389 4,122 29,900 43,790 39, 500 
EE ee entero pe 1,618 1,455 1,858 42,633 41,000 56, 800 
French Morocco.......... 2,621 3,530 3,269 21,792 29, 400 37,700 
ER Seas 1,907 2,856 2,029 12,320 25, 240 21,000 
Union of South Africa..... 2,416 3,120 ; 15,067 19, 650 
Totals, Africa’........... 13,740 16,930 15,910 134, 000 173,000 191,000 
outh America— 
Meeenting......05.....2. 11,493 13,590 13,000 193,740 279, 250 225,000 
eae: hae Te 876 - ae 11, 283 20,000 me 
AS Seen 1,980 1,925 2,000 35, 628 40,900 34, 900 
Pe Oh Be he 280 A a 3,798 Me 5 
TER ee 1,060 1,225 1,670 13,124 17,000 28,000 
Totals, South Americat.. 16,320 19, 220 19,360 263, 000 370,060 325,000 
‘ceania— 
Meistralia............... ae 12,662 10, 185 11,000 177,742 195,210 199,000 
New MOMANGs. ..dcceckc be. 140 139 125 5,241 4,525 4,600 
Totals, Oceania.......... 12,802 10,324 11,125 182, 983 199,735 203, 600 
World Totals!.......... 399,970 445,990 452,400 | 5,840,000 | 7,295,000 7,150,000 


_ 1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for any 
issing data for countries shown and data for producing countries not shown. 2 Includes Albania, 
ilgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland and Roumania. 3 Figures for the 
tiods shown are not strictly comparable since figures for 1952 and 1953 include allowances for non-reporting 
eas not included for the earlier period shown, but are included in estimated total for Asia. 
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46.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1952 and 1953 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1945-49 


See eee ne) 


Oats Barley 
eee y R 
an ountry verage verage 
1945-49 1952 1953 1945-49 1952 1953 
000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
North America— 
Wanadarencc nsec etee 341,612 466, 805 405, 580 144, 688 291,379 862,065 
INEOKICO. <7 claret atetneis ciclers 2,152 3,520 3, 800 6,032 7,560 7,800 
Wnited States-..\...... 4. 1,376,527 | 1,260,127 | 1,216,416 273,306 226,014 241,015 
Totals, North America!,.| 1,720,000 1,730,000 | 1,626,000 424,000 525,000 511,000 — 
Europe— 
PAUSE te ciel neteiare esis seielers 17,424 27,300 28, 800 Gl2d 12,500 15,050 
iBeleatibanl gas oopnoadeuDSac 37, 888 31,900 31,500 9,388 12,520 13,360 
Denmark e eseeeciclece cre 67, 820 66, 140 56,490 64,345 97,880 100, 600 
inland .<. setcerervleiets-ite 35, 275 58,000 66, 500 8,500 10, 800 : 
INPANCCMN eee eee ee cir 221,821 231,130 245, 964 52,500 79,420 104, 190 
GreeCe aici tesinstelesle stots 6,058 ,040 11,500 7,359 9,800 11,870 
relancdenceetn sleete sce eters 48,040 41,000 37,500 6,739 11,620 9,800 
IDI Aden oooandodocs ot 30,513 35,000 42,000 9,467 12,250 14,340 
Tuxemboure.... cccces eee 2,370 2,720 2,620 — —_ _ 
Netherlands) ees. ccc se - 24,125 33, 660 34, 940 7,147 11,000 12,820 | 
INORWaYVe cee hein = eee cies 11,137 11,100 12,500 4,014 6,790 , 760 
Peontucale wmcccissteissescirrs 8,270 9,580 9,400 3, 835 6,070 6,120 
Spainten. i. eee cae 34,390 37,700 27,000 83,528 102,330 73,500 
Siwecdenian.n socnineldeciecids © 58,000 56,110 68, 300 8, 252 15,100 21,700 
Switzerland waeccce. «+. 1s 5,568 5,180 5,000 2,745 2,820 2,750 
United Kingdom......... 204, 692 194,040 197,470 91,895 108, 920 109, 240 
Western Germany........ 144,500 180, 270 175,970 43,740 80,710 95,140 
Other Europe?..........-- 313,000 355,000 354, 000 172,000 208,000 200,000 
Totals, Europe!.......... 1,293,000 | 1,402,000 | 1,430,000 600, 000 805,000 835, 000 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Europe and 
FASTA) eae sees centers 722,000 272,000 LK 
Asia— 
(Olav aoa ACO OOOO 51,3385 Sia is 322, 244 ive 
UNGIaeee eee ee eee eels canes _— _— — 106, 255 100,000 107,500 | 
IPAM Gress ces eueae oskere oe clever — — — 37,157 38,600 37,700 | 
NENG pageooeoceouooDee O08 Hic _ — —~— 29, 502 29, 850 000. 
ADA coe cere etite ore tee 6, 431 9,500 9,710 56, 046 99,100 96, 200. 
Weebanon) seemless — aa cont 1,165 690 690. 
Manchuriaestecrt. «+ fo — — _ 5,550 ai 
pakistan’ je eeremoter sicrce det -— — — 6,922 6, 400 5,300 
SyTlae Gods. See Clelelelese eet 574 11,135 10,500 13,500. 
Munkeycrssencesecee es nse 14,000 27,900 28,450 68, 675 146, 470 160, 750 
Totals, Asia!............. 84,000 111,010 108, 000 692, 000 800,000 825, 006) 
Africa— 
A veriaeacatalsieioceass. onic 7,694 9,810 8,000 28,120 48,000 35, 00( 
Mevobet costco tas — _ _ 8,605 5,500 4,80( 
French Morocco.........- 2,376 4,230 47,322 56,000 70, 00( 
“UNTIE ead gen aie domomnor 958 830 7,901 16, 100 8,301. 
Union of South Africa..... 8,415 1,740 Ee Be | 
Totals, Africa!........... 20,000 24,000 23,000 107,000 150,000 145,00 


Le ee ee a | (pra erm a nT RE a 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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46.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1952 and 1953 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1945=49—concluded 
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Oats Barley 
ponbnent in (MeL SAUER? Shah 
an ountry verage verage 
1945-49 1952 1953 1945-49 1952 1953 
Cs eee aa | pas inal bad 
"000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
South America— 
exegen ting. 6) foe orcs: 47,782 87,430 58,500 35,576 54, 900 40,000 
CN 5,310 7,300 6,550 4,030 6,500 6, 300 
Bmiguagriit, Sekt jie 2,840 2,700 “ 846 1,020 ys 
Totals, South America}... 57,000 98,000 69,000 53,000 78,000 64, 000 
Oceania— 

Bstwaligs: 937. i500. 83, 249 54,530 43,750 16, 854 36, 580 38, 400 
New Zealand............. 3,669 2,980 1,500 2,223 2,400 2,600 
Totals, Oceania Sete Des 36, 918 57,510 45,250 19,077 38,980 41,000 

World Totals!.......... 3,930,000 | 4,200,000 4,025,010 || 2,170,000 2,745,000 25 245,000 

| 1 Estimated totals, which are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries 
shown and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Comprises Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland and Roumania. 3’ Figures for the periods shown are not strictly 


comparable since figures for 1952 and 1953 include allowances for non reporting areas not included for the 
earlier period shown, but included in estimated total for Asia. 
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Norse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Land is the basis of the Canadian economy and wise use of the land is the 
foundation of good forestry. In addition to providing the greatest amount of the 
most usable woods as economically as possible, good forestry will aid in maintaining 


agricultural lands against drought and erosion; will continuously protect water- i 


catchment areas and assure supplies of water; will furnish cover for game and 
fur-bearing animals; and will give Canadians and their tourist guests opportunity 
for recreation which only the forests can provide. 


Section 1.—Forest Regionst 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. 
Wide variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differ- 
ences in the character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence eight 


fairly well defined forest regions may be recognized. These are shown on the accom- | 
panying map and are listed as follows, with the relative proportion of the total area — 


of all forest regions occupied by each:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Region Total Region Total 
Regional Area Regional Area 
ores ae ashe cone cians 80-1 Acadian: as<<ccee tee teeters 2-0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence.... 7:9 Colum bisidesscessii eerie 0-9 
Subalpines: once s+ fae late 4-0 IDeciduousenss. cemceemecite 0-4 
Wontanetecaie ss oe eee 2-5 —— 
(ChE Kie ancheponneenany cn4coous 2-2 TT OPAU cree saree tee 100-0 ; 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and forest administration have been revised in the 
Forest Economics Section, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
Sections dealing with forest and allied industries, except _as otherwise noted, have been revised in the 
Forestry Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin No. 89, A Forest Classification for 
Canada, by W. E. D. Halliday, obtainable from the Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Ottawa. Accounts of variations in Canadian physiography, climate, etc., are 
given in Chapter I of this volume. p 
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Boreal Forest Region.—This region comprises the greater part of the forested 
area of Canada, forming a continuous belt from the Atlantic Ocean westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and black spruces are 
characteristic tree species; other prominent conifers are tamarack, which ranges 
throughout the region, balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, 
and alpine fir and lodgepole pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although 
the region is primarily coniferous, there is a general admixture of broad-leaved 
trees, such as the white birches and poplars; these play an important part in the 
central and south-central portions, particularly as the region grades into the Grass- 
land Formation of the prairies. In turn, the proportion of barrens (non-forested 
rock, muskeg and tundra) increases in the northern parts until the region finally 
merges into the Tundra Formation. In the southern parts of the eastern portions 
of the region there is considerable intrusion of species from the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Forest Region, such as the white and red pines, yellow birch, sugar maple, 
black ash and eastern white cedar. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River valley is a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the 
white and the red pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch. With these are associ- 
ated certain dominant broad-leaved species common to the Deciduous Forest 
Region, such as sugar maple, red maple, northern red oak, basswood and white elm. 
Other species with wide range are the eastern white cedar, the largetooth aspen and, 
to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, butternut and white ash. Boreal species, such 
as the white and the black spruces, balsam fir, jack pine, poplar and white birch 
intrude from the north, and red spruce from the Acadian Forest is abundant in 
certain eastern portions of the Region. 


Acadian Forest Region.—The greater part of the Maritime Provinces con- 
ains a forest closely related to both the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence and the Boreal 
Regions. The characteristic species is red spruce, with which are associated balsam 
ir, yellow birch and sugar maple, with some red pine, white pine, beech and hem- 
ock. Other species of wide distribution are the black and the white spruces, north- 
rn red oak, white elm, black ash, red maple, white birch, wire birch and the poplars. 
fastern white cedar and jack pine, however, are restricted almost entirely to the 
vestern half of the Region. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of this forest, widespread in the 
astern United States, is found in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, 
Irie and Ontario. Here, with the broad-leaved trees common to the Great Lakes- 
it. Lawrence Forest Region, such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red 
sh, white oak and butternut, are scattered a number of other broad-leaved species 
which have their northern limits in this locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, 
ucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, Kentucky coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue 
sh, sassafras, mockernut, and pignut hickories, and scarlet, black and pin oaks. 
n addition there are black walnut, sycamore and swamp white oak, which are 
wgely confined to this Region. Conifers are few, mainly scattered white pine, 
amarack, red juniper and hemlock. 
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Subalpine Forest Region.—This is a coniferous forest found on the higher 
slopes of the mountains east of the Coast Ranges. It extends northward to the 
divide between the-drainage of the Skeena, Nass and Peace Rivers, and that of the 
Stikine and Liard Rivers. The characteristic species are Engelmann spruce, alpine 
fir and lodgepole pine. There is a close relationship with the Boreal Region, from 
which the black and the white spruces and aspen intrude, more particularly in the 
northern parts. There is also some entry of Douglas fir from the Montane Forest, 
and western hemlock, western red cedar and amabilis fir from the Coast Forest. 
Other species found are western larch, whitebark pine and limber pine. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River valley, the 
upper valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers, and the Quesnel Lake area of 
British Columbia contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast 
Region. Western red cedar and western hemlock are the characteristic species. — 
Associated with these are Douglas fir, which is of general distribution, and, in the 
southern parts, western white pine, western larch and grand fir. Engelmann spruce 
from the Subalpine Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to 
some extent at the upper levels of the forest in the remainder of the region. Towards 
lower elevations in the west and in parts of the Kootenay Valley, the forest grades 
into the Montane Region and, in a few places, into the Grassland Formation. 


Montane Forest Region.—This region occupies a large part of the interior 
uplands of British Columbia as well as part of the Kootenay Valley and a small 
area on the east side of the Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the 
typical forest of much of the western mountain system in the United States, and 
comes in contact with the Coast, Columbia and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine ~ 


is a characteristic species of the southern portions, to which it is restricted. Douglas 
fir is found throughout but more particularly in the central and southern parts. ' 
Lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter being well represented in . 
the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir from the Subalpine 
Region become important constituents in the northern parts, together with white 
birch. The Boreal white spruce also enters here. Extensive bunch grass*and sage 

brush communities of the Grassland Formation are found in many of the river 


~~ 
valleys. 7 


Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North 
America. Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of western red cedar and 
western hemlock, with the addition of Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in 
the north. Amabilis fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountal D 
hemlock and alpine fir, are common towards the timberline. Western white pine is 
found in the southern parts. Broad-leaved trees, such as black cottonwood, red 
alder and broadleaf maple have a limited distribution in this region. Arbutus an d 
garry oak occur in Canada only on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island and thé 
adjacent mainland. These are species that have entered from the Montane Fores 
in the United States. 


FOREST CLASSIFICATION 
OF 
CANADA 
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FOREST FORMATION 
Boreal Forest Region 
Predominantly Forest 
Aspen-Grove 
Forest and Barren ...- 
Subalpine Forest Region. . . . 
Montane Forest Region 


Coast Forest Region 
Columbia Forest Region 
Deciduous Forest Region 
Great Lakes - St. Lawrence Forest Region. 
Acadian Forest Region 
GRASSLAND FORMATION 
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Section 2.—Native Tree Species 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 31 are conifers, com- 
monly called ‘softwoods’. About two-thirds of these softwoods are of commercial 
importance. Of the large number of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species, only about 
10 p.c. is of any great commercial value to the wood-using industries. About 82 Dc, 
of the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. 


The dominant species existing in each forest region are given in Section 1, pp. 
40-442. Detailed information is contained in Forestry Branch Bulletin No. 61, 


Vative Trees of Canada,* published by the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada (exclusive of Labrador) is estimated at 1,485,870 
q. miles, or 42 p.c. of the total land area. 


Over 44 p.c. of the total forested area of Canada is classified as “‘non-productive” , 
e., incapable of producing crops of merchantable wood. However, these forests do 


rovide valuable protection for drainage basins and shelter for game and fur- 


bearing 
nimals. 


Of the productive portion of the forested area, 578,000 sq. miles are considered 
) be now accessible for commercial operations. Further details are given in Chapter 
, Lable 1, p. 20. The economically inaccessible productive forests contain much 
aluable timber suitable for lumber and pulpwood. At present it is not economical 
» conduct cutting operations on these areas but, as low-cost methods of trans- 
ortation are developed, as accessible forested areas become depleted, and as the 
emand for wood products increases, these inaccessible productive forests will be 
tought progressively into commercial development. Owing generally to less 
vourable climatic conditions, the productive capacity of these inaccessible timber- 


nds is expected to be lower than that of the accessible areas now being logged. 


_ The predominant part that lumber and other forest products have played in 
1e development of Canada has resulted in & widespread tendency to evaluate 
le forests in terms of timber alone. A growing realization of the economic impor- 
nee of the non-timber values, however, is bringing about increasing recognition of 
weir true value and thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


Inventories of the forest resources are made periodically by provincial forest 
ithorities and, with their co-operation, the Forestry Branch of the Department of 
orthern Affairs and National Resources compiles the National Forest Inventory. 
ne latest estimates of the total stand of timber, by province and region, appear in 


uble 1. These estimates are subject to constant revision as more accurate and 
mplete inventories are compiled. 


_ * Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $1.50. 
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1.—Estimate of Total Stand of Timber, by Type and Size, and by Province and 


Region, 1953 
Conifers Broad-leaved Totals 
Province and Region | Saw | Smaller Total Saw | Smaller Total Saw | Smaller Total 
: Ser. [SR | Equi | crim. [Ate "| gut | cin. | Mac” | lon 
ber terial Volume ber terial Vehiiie ber terial Volume 


ie ee SS tee 


Million} ’000 | Million 


Million 7000 Million | Million 7000 =| Million 
ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft.t 


ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft.) |ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft.} 


Accessible 
Newfoundland?......... 3.127}, 313902) « 8,887), wr _ — 3,127} 31,902) 3,337 | 
Prince Edward Island. . 65 560 61 20 240 24 85 800 85 
INOVS SCObIan eee eee er 4,849| 23,167} 2,939 126 1ieo O05 708] 6,110) 28,530) 3,647 — 
New Brunswick........ 5,000; 60,000; 6,100) 1,500 30,000] 2,850) 6,500) 90,000} 8,950 | 


Toraus, ATLANTIC 


PROVINCES?........-+- 13,041| 115,629) 12,437} 2,781) 35,603 3,582) 15,822} 151,232) 16,019 
Quebec...... Se EBeadse 38,181| 450,495} 45,928| 14,019] 176,108 17,773 52,200} 626,603} 63,701 | 
OntariO:kscetesr cus ieee 62,378]. 495,452| 54,589) 14,109) 196,944 19,562|| 76,487| 692,396) 74,151 


ToraLs, CENTRAL 


PROVINCES erie ders 100,559] 945,947) 100,517| 28,128} 373,052 37, 335|| 128,687|1,318,999) 187,852 | 
IMenitoba.ce. ccs ol 815 9,900} 1,004) 1,630) 19,090} 1,949 2,445] 28,990} 2,953 
Saskatchewan.......... 5,721| 47,087| 5,147} 11,081) 39,602) 5, 582] 16,802} 86,689) 10,729 


Albertine eer 7,000} 74,400] 7,724; 2,080) 36,000 3,476] 9,080) 110,400) 11,200 


Toraus, PRAIRIE 


IPROVINCE Shree sac 13,536] 131,387] 13,875) 14,791) 94,692 11,007} 28,327] 226,079} 24,882 


— ee 


| 
407,029] 93,144} 89,328 | 


British Columbia....... 401,652| 93,144) 88,248) 5,377) — 1,075 
Northwest Territories. . 881| 34,500} 3,109 480| 16,500} 1,499} 1,361) 51,000 4,608 | 
Yukon Territory....... 1,196} 18,000} 1,769 250) 9,000 8151 1,446) 27,000) 2,584 
Totals, Accessible?..... 530,865|1,338,607| 219,955) 51,807) 528,847 55,313) 582, 672/1,867,454| 275,268 | 
see ee SS eae 
Totals, Inaccessible?...| 193,021) 814,909 107,871; 6,304) 151,912) 14,174) 199,325 966,821) 122,045 
:Camada?2........... 723, 886|2, 153,516 327,826, 58,111) 680,759 69, 487|| 781, 997|2, 834, 275 397,313 


pe een See ee 
| 


1 Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. ~ 2 Excludes Labrador. 


Forest Land Tenure.—Private individuals or corporations own 7 p.c. of 
Canada’s total forest land. The remaining 93 p.c. is still in the possession of the 
Crown in the right of the Federal Government or of the provinces: rights to cut 
Crown timber under lease or licence have been granted on 15 p.c. of the total forest 
land. Some of the unalienated land has already been logged and has reverted i 
the Crown but, in the main, it is located in the inaccessible and less accessible areas 


Farm woodlots on the 623,000 farms across Canada cover about 22,780,000 
acres (Census of 1951)—13 p.c. of the total farm area and over 6 p.c. of the tota 
accessible productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from thre. 
or four acres to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada, 
Further, the woodlots of eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive becaus 
they lie in the southern parts of the country and frequently occupy soils that ar 
considerably higher in quality than those typical of the northern forests. : 


FOREST DEPLETION 
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2—Tenure of Occupied Forest Lands, by Province, 1953 


(Gross area in square miles) 


Private Forest Land Crown Forest Land Total 
Se | 

Province Farm | Other Pulp- Saw : ; cupied 

Wood- | Private] Total wood | Timber st aeber paste Total Forest 

lots Lands Licences | Licences “rai ee Land 
Newfoundland!..... 58 4,024 4,082 15,923 1,193 — — 17,116 21,198 
island. 2282. 541 6 608 a — — — — 608 
Nova Scotia........ 2, 884 5,581 8, 465 700 — 44 —_ 744 9,209 
New Brunswick 8,194 7,94 11,140 3, 833 6,912 — — 10, 745 21,885 
BED EO Gina des kirk. 9,179 | 10,858 | 20,037 71,812 8,857 = _— 80, 669 100, 706 
BPGUATION ons. ccne sc. 6,02 12,888 | 18,908 87,007 10, 802 —_ 97, 809 116,717 
Mianitoba..;........ 2,832 4,084 6,916 2,745 214 914 24 3, 897 10, 813 
Saskatchewan...... 4,602 2,745 Uae — 37 -— 7 7,384 
Meiberta............ 4,477 4,561 9,038 fo 2,500 150 50 2,700 11,738 
British Columbia...| 1,807 8,573 | 10,380 756 2,846 3,020 617 7,239 17,619 

Northwest Terri- 

MELOTICS ck — —_— — _ _ _ 4 4 4 
Yukon Territory: -— —_ — — — — 16 16 16 
Canada!....... 35,594 | 61,327 | 96, 921. 182,776 | 33,361 4,128 711 | 220,976 || 317,897 


Nr 


1 Excludes Labrador. 


3.—Forest Reserves and Parks, by Province, 1953 


: (Gross area) 


: : . National | Provincial Provincial Military Indian tere 
Province or Territory Parks Parks pcmeet Reserves | Reserves |Experiment Total 
ox ia Stations 
| sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 
Newfoundland........ — 48 108 — — — 156 
eee Edward Island. 7 — — 4 — 11 
By SCObIA.......... 390 — - 23 30 — 443 
New Brunswick....... 80 — 271 478 59 35 923 
Quebec |. SEE a ae 1 20, 244 6,056 22 281 7 26,610 
oo Brees ciated seinen 12 5,079 19,526 280 2,436 97 27, 430 
Memitoba.-. 22... es. 1,148 2,6042 4,603 2 176 819 253 7,682 2 
Saskatchewan........ 1, 496 1,685 140, 807 83 1, 882 — 145, 953 
eee 20,718 117 8,619 5 2,370 47 31,876 
British Columbia..... 1,671 14,087 35, 505 407 1,283 — 52,953 
Northwest Territories. 3,625 — — ae — 3,625 
Yukon Territory...... -- — 41 9 — 50 
Canada...... 29,147 43, 864 215,495 1,515 9,173 186 297, 7122 


—— ee SS ee 
_ } Gatineau Park (70 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0-36 sq. mile) are under federal j juris- 
liction but are not considered National Parks and are excluded from the Quebec total figures. 


‘incial Park development is carried 
ailes; duplication is omitted from totals. 


out in two provincial forest reserves havin 


3 Included in the National Parks figure. 


Section 4.—Forest Depletion 


| 


2 Pro- 


g a total area of 1,668 sq. 


A general account of forest depletion and increment is presented in this Section. 


Jetails of the scientific control of those influences that account for wastage, viz., 
orest fires, insect pests, etc., are dealt with in Section 5, Forest Administration. 


__ The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of merchantable 
imber during the ten years 1942-51, together with preliminary data for 1952, are 
iven in Table 4. Of the total Henletiona in the ten-year period, 81 p.c. was facet 
nd 19 p.c. was destroyed by fire, insects and disease. The utilization of 2,934,609,000 


j 
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cu. feet comprised 39 p.c. logs and bolts, 32 p.c. pulpwood, 26 p.c. fuelwood, and 
the remaining 3 p.c. miscellaneous products. Approximately 6 p.c. of the logs and 
bolts and pulpwood were exported in unmanufactured form. 


The more efficient utilization of timber that has been cut is one factor related 
to forest depletion. There is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of 
the sawn log was discarded. Changes of great significance have been taking place 
in the uses of wood, permitting the utilization of sizes and qualities previously 
considered unmerchantable. The development of the manufacture of rayon, cello- 
phane and numerous other products in the cellulose industry is rapidly extending 
the use of wood. The increasing demand for plastic-wood products, fibre board and 
laminated wood is resulting in greater use of inferior classes of wood, and therefore in 
the more complete utilization of forest resources and in the elimination of much waste. 


4.—Average Annual Forest Depletion during the Ten- Year Period 1942-51 and 1952 
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Usable Wood Percentage of Depletion 
Item 
pany 1952» || 1942-51 1952 
M. cu. ft. M. cu. ft. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
Domestic use. Sick fore ee et ce setae tates 1,127,126 | 1,365,560 31-2 31-5 
FEXMORted ce ase crete cette cere kiitos silencer 13,611 9,834 0-4 0-2 
Pulpwood— 
TD OMEStICUSCA at oe tee ine coie sic ere tele ees 777, 568 986,776 21-5 22-8 
UXDOELE aererenie rerio orto stoteleie oe terayeterere ovebretetcteters 162, 128 211,927 4-5 4-9 
uel WOO decir ste eee rere eet rieoiei ors cn staeerer ere 752,578 841, 229 20-9 19-4 
Other Produceg.2 . 2) vis seu cigs side esos op.cs wine et 101, 598 129, 837 2-8 3-0 
Average Annual Utilization............. 2,934,609 | 3,545,163 81-3 81-8 
Wastage— 
By forest fires toe ns.2 08 soso eons emi’ oS vee 175, 453 289, 656 4-9 6-7 
By insects and: disease: 5%... 0. csc escceccne sets 500, 000 500, 000 13-8 11-5 
Average Annual Wastage................ 675,453 789, 656 18-7 18-2 
Average Annual Depletion.............. 3,610,062 | 4,334,819 100-0 100-0 


ee 


Although all the utilization and most of the wastage occurs on the currently | 
occupied productive forest area of approximately 257,000 sq. miles (where commercial : 
cutting is concentrated), it is from the accessible productive forest of 578,000 sq. 
miles that the forest production of the future will be obtained. Merchantable 
timber on the accessible productive forest is estimated at 275,268,000,000 cu. feet, 
of which approximately 125,000,000,000 cu. feet may be considered to be located on 
the occupied area. The average annual depletion for the decade 1942-51 amounted — 
to 1-3 p.c. of the accessible productive volume or to 2-9 p.c. of the volume on the) 
occupied portion. The depletion for 1952, however, shows an appreciable increase — 
over the average, being 1-6 p.c. of the accessible, and 3-5 p.c. of the occupied portialal 
These rates are indicative of the fact that in many localities severe over-cutting 18 
taking place, whereas the annual growth is not being used on the less accessible 
portions of the productive forest. This situation emphasizes the urgent need for ; 
increased protection and management of the commercial forests, if forest growth is ; 
to balance depletion and the forest industries are to maintain their dominant place 
in Canada’s development. } 
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Section 5.—Forest Administration 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Federal and Provincial Timber-Lands* 


The major portion of the forest resources of Canada are owned and administered 
by the provincial governments. The Federal Government is responsible for the 
administration of those of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and on other 
federal lands such as National Parks and Forest Experiment Stations. About 
97,000 sq. miles are privately owned by individuals or corporations. 


The general policy of the Federal Government and the provincial governments 
has been to dispose of the timber under their jurisdiction by means of licences to 
cut, rather than by the outright sale of timber-land. Under this system the Crown 
retains ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is 
received in the form of Crown dues or stumpage (either in lump sums or in pay- 
ments made as the timber is cut); ground rents and fire-protection taxes are collected 
annually. All these charges against the timber and land may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the governments concerned. 


The three Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as 
did the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia, 
73 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; holdings exceeding 1,000 acres make up 
more than one-half of this area. In New Brunswick, 50 p.c. is under private owner- 
ship. The percentages of privately owned forest land in the other provinces are as 
follows: Newfoundland, 16 p.c.; Quebec, 6 p.c.; Ontario, 8 p.c.; Manitoba, 7 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan, 7 p.c.; Alberta, 7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 4 p.c. 


Provincial lands suitable for growing trees are set aside for timber production, 
and the policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber 
has been virtually abandoned in every province of Canada. 


Over 2,000 professionally trained foresters are employed in Canada by the 
Federal Government, by provincial forest services, or by pulp and paper and lumber 
companies. The staff working for the Federal Government are almost entirely 
engaged in research; those employed by the provincial governments devote their 
attention mainly to the administration of provincial forest lands; while those in 
private industry, although they do some research, are concerned chiefly with forest 
management and protection. 


Federal Administration.—The Canada Forestry Act provides, among other 
things, authority for the operation of forest experiment stations and forest products 
laboratories, some of which have been in existence for many years. The Act also 
authorizes the granting of federal assistance to the provinces to enable them to 
improve the management of their own forests. 


Agreements with the provinces provide that the Federal Government pay one- 
half the cost to the provinces of completing and maintaining their forest inventories 
luring a five-year period. They provide also for payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the province amounting to $10 per thousand trees planted and $1 per acre 
seeded by provinces on unoccupied Crown lands, provided that the share of this 
rogram paid for by the province itself is maintained at or above the average level 
of the previous three years. The Federal Government also agrees to pay one-fifth 
of the cost to the province for establishment and operation of new forest nurseries. 


—____., 


* More detailed information is given in the 1954 Canada Year Book, pp. 458-465. 
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4, 1951, and June 12, 1952, the Federal Government entered into 


agreements with all the provinces, except Quebec and Newfoundland, based gener- 


ally on the above provisions. 


In the years ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953, federal 


payments to the provinces under the forestry agreements amounted to $802,405 and 
$1,023,706, respectively, after deduction of refunds made by the provinces with 


respect to interim claims. 


Inventory programs under the agreements 


In 1953-54, actual payments totalled $1,170,189. 
were estimated to be two-thirds 


completed by the end of March 1954. The progress in forest inventories is given 


in Table 5. 


5.—Progress in Forest Inventories to Mar. 31, 1954 


Project 


Ground control surveyS.........-++seeee: 
Air Photography— 
Smal scalensna. «ose secretes 
Medals Calera si decir enact iokeie eas 
Totals, Air Photography.... 
Base Maps— 
Sinallscale ssn acer eae erie are es 


Tuarge, scale: s...ultect =: elon ee 


Totals Base Mapsepries stem 


Field surveys for forest data............- 
Interpretation of photographs...........- 
HorestsMapss. sactaee shin ci ibe « eeormt- 


Inventory Teports..5. cms. lsc' eens sre 


Estimated 
Area to be 
Covered 


sq. miles 


402, 000 


686, 000 
449, 000 


1,135,000 


663,000 
339, 000 


1,002,000 


935,000 
1,021,000 
1,021,000 
1,021,000 


Area 
Covered 
Prior to 

Agree- 
ments 


sq. miles 
107,000 


246, 000 
201,000 


447,000 


74,000 
199, 000 


273, 000 


167,000 
163,000 
85, 000 
51,000 


Area Covered Under Agreements 


Prior to | Year Ended 

Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Total 

1953 1954 

sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
122,000 76,000 305, 000 , 
158,000 173,000 577, 000 | 
113,000 65,000 379,000 
271,000 238, 000 956, 000 
153,000 202, 000 429,000 

40, 000 19,000 258,000 

193,000 | 221,000 687,000 
249,000 | 118,000 534,000. 
242,000 207,000 612,000 
184,000 163,000 432,000. 
121,000 322, 000 494,000. 


The total number of trees planted under the reforestation agreements up to 
Mar. 31, 1954, exceeded 30,000,000. In 1953-54, planting programs were carried 
out in five provinces to the extent of 9,386,000 trees. Details of over-all planting 
and seeding operations by provinces are shown in Table 6. | 


6.—Reforestation under the Forestry Agreements to Mar. 31, 1954 


Trees Planted Area Planted Area Seeded 
_ Province Year Ended| Total to |Year Ended| Total to | Year Ended Total to 
Mar. 381, Mar. 31 Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Mar. 31 ar. 3l, 
1954 1954 1954 1954 
No. No. acres acres 
Prince Edward Island...... 29,000 48,000 25 38 
INOWa OCOblaasne sas ec att = 36,000 59,000 Be 59 
Ontario c sen wnet tle an: 8,533,000 | 22,668,000 8, 533 22, 667° 
Manitoba. Scdacexk en ooo a 670,000 1, 292, 000 587 1,093 
Saskatchewan. -- cece: 1c. 118, 000 567, 000 81 425 
British Columbia........... — 5,745,000 — 6, 090 
Metals -4 asics a 9,386,000 | 30,379,000 9,261 30,372 


{ 
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The Federal Government has also agreed to pay to the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, during a three-year period ending Mar. 31, 1956, one-third of the cost up toa 
maximum of $3,000,000 of an aerial spraying operation against the spruce budworm 
in the northern part of the Province. The Government of New Brunswick is also 
contributing one-third of the cost, the remaining third being contributed by the 
forest industries in the area affected: In the early summer of 1953, more than 
1,000,000 gallons of DDT insecticide were sprayed over an area of about 2,800 
sq. miles. The Federal Government contributed $1,000,000 to the cost of the bud- 
worm spraying operation in 1953-54. Subsequent studies by forest entomologists of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture showed that the average mortality of bud- 
worm larve from spraying ranged from 87 to 99 p.c. Damage to foliage-was light 
enough so that only a small part of the area needs to be resprayed to save it from 
further damage by the budworm. 


Recent Advances in Forest Management Programs.—During recent years 
an increasing interest has been shown by governments and industry alike in pro- 
grams to stimulate production of forest products and, at the same time, perpetuate 
Vanada’s forest resources. Most of the provinces require timber operators on 
Crown lands to submit forest inventories of their cutting areas and to prepare 
management plans covering operations for a stated period of time. 

Saskatchewan has taken an effective step towards conservation of its forest 
resources by curtailing the annual cut to an amount approximating 5 p.c. of the 
stimated stand of merchantable spruce saw-timber in each particular district. 


In British Columbia the granting of forest-management licences under authority 
4 an amendment in 1947 to the British Columbia Forest Act will, undoubtedly, 
ead to a great improvement in forestry practice in that Province. Continuity of 
enure, which is essential to the successful operation of a sustained-yield program, 
s assured by these licences under which the Minister of Lands and Forests of British 
Jolumbia may enter into long-term timber agreements with operators. At the 
nd of 1953 a total of 14 Management Licence contracts were in effect, with an 
Wlowable annual cut on a sustained-yield basis of 70,800,000 cu. feet; and there 
vere 25 Public Working Circles over the whole province, with an annual allowable 
ut of 133,700,000 cu. feet; making a total on sustained-yield equal to more than 
5 p.c. of the total forest production of the Province. In 1948 a further amend- 
nent to the British Columbia Forest Act established a Forest Development Fund 
f $2,500,000 for the building of forest roads and bridges intended for the economical 
arvesting of forest products. 


The Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario have each appointed 
n Advisory Committee composed of representatives of the provincial government, 
he forest industries and other organizations interested in the welfare of the forests, 
9 that forest problems can be discussed and a concerted effort made to solve 
hem for the benefit of all. Efforts are being made, especially in Quebec and Ontario, 
9 encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests on a community basis. 

The use of air photographs for forestry purposes is a comparatively new field 
1 which progress has been made in both research and practice (see p. 454). By the 
se of such photographs the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
nd National Resources has been continuing its work on the aerial forest mapping 
i federally administered lands and other territories. Forest inventory maps, for 
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example, were prepared from air photographs of the Eastern Rockies Forest Con- 
servation Area and data were collected on the ground to support the interpretation 
of the photographs. The development of instrumental aids in forest photography 
and in interpretation is being continued. 


Timber Control.—The formal control of timber by the Timber Controller, as 
established during the war years, ceased on Mar. 31, 1950. Since that date the only 
controls have been those exercised through licences for the export of logs and pulp- 
wood, required under the authority of the Export and Import Permits Act. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection 


The Federal Government is responsible for fire protection in the forests under 
its administration—chiefly those of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the 
National Parks, Indian lands and Forest Experiment Stations. Each of the pro- 
vincial governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a fire-protec- 
tion organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the protection of 
timbered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timber-lands. | 


In each province, except Prince Edward Island, provincial legislation regulates 
the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes and provides for the closing’ 
of forests to travel or work during dangerous periods. The Province of Quebec has 
organized a number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber 
limits. These associations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and the Provincial Government. The latter 
contributes towards fire-suppression costs and also pays for the protection of vacant, 
Crown lands lying within the area of the associations’ activities. In the Province 
of Newfoundland, responsibility for the protection of most licensed timber-lands ii) 
vested in the lessees; the Newfoundland Forest Protection Association, maintainec 
jointly by government and industry, carries out certain important fire-contro’ 


functions. 


The provincial services of forest fire protection along railway lines are assistet, 
by the Railway Act, administered by the Board of Transport Commissioners. Th. 
Board has wide powers relating to fire protection along railway lines under its juris, 
diction. Certain officers of the various forest authorities are appointed ex offici’ 
officers of the Board of Transport Commissioners and co-operate with the fire-range| 
staffs which the railway companies are required to employ under the Railway Act. 

In many districts in Canada, radio-equipped aircraft are used to good effect fc 
the detection and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, seaplane 
or flying boats can be used for fire detection and for transportation of fire-fightei 
and their equipment to fires in remote areas especially. In Ontario, water bombit 
of small fires is regularly practised and in some districts helicopters are being used i) 
fire suppression work. Equipment and supplies are sometimes dropped by par 
chute to isolated fire crews and, in Saskatchewan, parachutists are employed to fig) 
fires that are difficult to reach. I 


Fire detection in more settled areas is carried out from lookout towers Fitts 
with telephone or radio for reporting, and fire-fighting crews and equipment 4 
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maintained at strategic points. These crews, when not engaged on fire-suppression 
duties, are employed on the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone 
lines, fire guards and other improvements. 

Portable gasoline pumps and linen fire hose are important items of equipment 
and may be carried by canoe, motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back- 
pack. The pumps provide hose pressures of up to 200 Ib. per sq. inch, depending upon 
the elevation above and distance from the water supply; hose lines of over a mile in 
length are frequently used. Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable con- 
tainers are also effective. Bulldozers and ploughs are commonly used for fire-line 
construction and trucks fitted with water tanks and power pumps are employed for 
the control of fires adjacent to roads. Despite the provision of these mechanica] 
aids, more than half of all fires are fought with hand tools. 

The various government forest authorities conduct forest conservation publicity 
work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry Association. 
Since its beginning in 1900, the CFA has played an important part in securing 
popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By means of its magazine, which 
has a large circulation, by railway lecture cars and motor-trucks provided with 
motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation with radio broadcasting stations 
and the press, the Association reaches a large proportion of the population of Canada. 
lfforts are made through the schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens 
and other means, to educate the younger generation on the value of the forests and 
on the seriousness of the devastation caused by fire and the means of preventing 
such devastation. 


Forest Fire Statistics.—During 1952 there were 5,101 forest fires compared 
vith 4,529 in 1951 and an average for the period 1942-51 of 5,121. However, the 
erage size of forest fires in 1952’ and in 1951 was smaller than the average 
or the ten-year period, the area burned in the two later years being 991,196 acres 
md 896,426 acres, respectively, and the ten-year average being 1,622,364 acres. 
Che estimated values destroyed in 1952 were 20 p.c. less than in 1951 and 5 p.c. less 
han the average; the actual cost of fire fighting was 39 p.c. less than in 1951 and 
7 p.c. more than the average. 


Although April and May were unusually dry months for Newfoundland and April 
vas dry in Nova Scotia and fire occurrence was then highest above normal, the greatest 
we damage occurred in these Provinces in July. In New Brunswick and Quebec 
ver 80 p.c. of the damage occurred in the July-August period and no serious fire 
ituation developed during the exceptionally dry autumn. Weather conditions in 
Intario were generally favourable for fire protection and the acreage burned in that 
Tovince was less than one-tenth of the annual average for 1942-51; most of the 
res occurred in April and May. Manitoba’s one hazardous period was in 
pril, but Saskatchewan had a very lengthy dangerous season. Most fires in Saskat- 
hewan occurred in April and May but some were reported in November and Decem- 
er. The northeastern districts of Alberta suffered a severe drought during April 
od May when almost all of the Province’s fire damage occurred. In British Columbia 
azard conditions were not extensive but periods of high danger developed west of 
1e Rockies in May and over the whole province in July and August. The fire period 
i the Northwest Territories extended from April to early August but cool damp 
eather in Yukon Territory precluded danger of fire there. 
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”.—Summary Statistics of Forest-Fire Losses, 1952, compared with Ten- Year 
Average, 1942-51 


— 


: 1 
Provinces = Yuk on aa 
Item Annual orthwest 
Average 1952 Ter tape a 
1942-512 
“ood tad tag ee Ce 8 aT =. 
Fires under 10. acres.....c. 0s ec sse nsec tse ye yee in No. 3,752 4,031 23 
Fires 10 acres OF OVEL...... cece eee reece tennessee a 1,369 1,070 37 
Totals, FireS.........0-cc ec ee cece e ten ceecees No. 5,121 5,101 60 
Area Burned— 
Merchantable timber........-..--eeeeeeeeeer ress acres 300, 815 185, 530 5,308 
Young growth. ....... 22sec screen cence cece seine . 383, 889 251,081 1,657 
Cutiover lands. «cosines fo Sone oe le wrewlons lent sine « ie 204,999 138, 087 65 
Non-forested lands..........+++++++eeseeeeeeterees 2 732,661 416, 498 161,725 
Totals, Area Burned..........-----0+s000 02: acres 1, 622,364 991,196 168,755 
Average size Of fire.........cee eee ce steerer eee ee tees acres 317 194 2,813 | 
Merchantable Timber Burned— | 
NAW AIM DEE i cant oat gs wer ts hao Samana renee M ft. b.m. 361, 763 1,055,120 365) 
Smalltmaterial Steet. Giceiari- tees: mise ee eas cords 1,080,217 975,626 31,360 © 
Estimated Values Destroyed— | 
Merchantable timber..........-.0eee eee e rere ees $ 1,552,705 1,256,395 16,363 | 
Voung-growthy 35.06 002 sor eros eh eee ans $ 966, 147 975,796 2,150 
Gutcovier landsten neon inlet isiomie ele eletole Sie wie mcrae $ 181,179 107, 809 627% 
Other property burned.........+e++seeeee seer eeeee $ 979, 636 1,152, 861 8,200 
Totals, Damage...........-.-s02eeereetree es $ 3,679, 667 3,492,861 26, 782 ! 
Actual costs of fire fighting. .........--+seeeeeeeeeeees $ 1,622,754 2,222,010 45,596 | 
Totals, Damage and Fire-Fighting Costs.... $ 5,302,421 5,714,871 42,378 | 
Daa pees jee Sees 
i 
Area under protection. ..........eeeee eee e neers sq. miles se 1,065, 000 130,000 | 
sons Wet ol ead eal 2 OO ot ee eh Pee a ee 
1 Includes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 3 Woo. 


values are based on prevailing stumpage rates only; damage to soil, site quality, streamflow regulatio) | 


wildlife, recreational and similar values, 1s not included. } 
| 


8.__Forest-Fire Losses, by Province, 1952 compared with Ten- Year Average, 1942-51 


j 
Annual Annual 
Province and Item Average 1952 Item Average 1952 | 
1942-51 1942-51 | 
Ae i gets Re len, 2 3 Ai 2 ———|—— 
i 
Newfoundland— Quebec— 
Morest MrES+ sis. wees No. are 905 tle Forest fires’. .2.6)0.. 0 No. 1,126 6C 
Area purmed,....c> <4.<.<,tr acres ate 30,739 || Area burned........... acres| 170,523 55,88 
Fire-fighting cost and Fire-fighting cost and 
GaSe ss os xe andcene $ ate 183,919 dawmaes, Fe darn beer $ 849, 167 1,085,5() 
; 
Nova Scotia— Ontario— 
Rorest fimesieen ek onion No. 267 9974 wMorest: fires). weeiuees seks No. 1,284 0! 
Area burned........--; acres| 16,018 3,615] Area burned........... acres| 176,022 12,4 
Fire-fighting cost and Fire-fighting cost and 
(Ohawa ate <cby At, Bee 56.8 eC $ 142,813 48,517 GamMare sat see seees $ | 1,148,446 332,1 
New Brunswick— Manitoba— 
oresti fires. seeacue oe No. 246 247 Forest fires. sectece ore No. 248 
Fire-fighting cost and Fire-fighting cost and 


: 

3. 

Area burned........-.- acres} 30,821 4,252 || Area burned........... acres| 185,014 | 173,7. 
Gamage wucmee. se sac $ | 371,606 | 103,128 I GAMA wieehwnee sess $ 245,998 1 
| 

| 

{ 
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8.—Forest-Fire Losses, by Province, 1952 compared with Ten- Year Average, 
1942-51—concluded 

Annual Annual 
Province and Item Average 1952 Item verage 1952 
1942-51 1942-51 
Saskatchewan— Northwest Territories— 
morest; fires 2)... ec... No 129 137 Forest fires... ic... Oo. 37 
Area burned........... acres} 185, 263 38, 073 Area burned......... acres 137, 124 
Fire-fighting cost an Fire-fighting cost and 
BEAAS Cn nk snes co. $ 135, 257 79,106 CAMAA SO. eer ete 44,177 
Alberta— National Parks— 
Horest fires............ No 232 193 Forest fires.......... No 32 34 
Area burned........... acres| 457,321 484, 338 rea burned). et. acres 11, 838 19,784 
Fire-fighting cost an Fire-fighting cost and 
MaMIAgE!. 6k kkk, $ | 1,081,034 | 1,348,910 GaMare. 22. pa, 15,323 16, 841 
British Columbia— Indian Lands— 
Worest fires. .....:..... No 1,508 1,914 Forest fires.......... No. 45 55 
Area burned........... acres} 364,569 152, 406 Area burned... 7... . acres 19, 873 15,938 
Fire-fighting eost an Fire-fighting cost and 
REED Oe oh eo $ | 1,297,612 | 2,053,677 Gamage su.cee ae 19,926 171,819 
Federal Lands— Forest Experiment 
Yukon Territory— Stations— 
Forest fires.......... No. 23 Forest fires.......... No. 4 2 
Area burned......... acres 31,631 Area burned......... acres 102 3 
Fire-fighting cost and Fire-fighting cost and 
Pamsare: odo)... 28,201 dainave tte 239 3 


9.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1952 compared with Ten-Year Average, 1942-51 


Provinces! 
Se iS eee Yukon and 
Cause Annual Northwest 
Average 1952 Territories, 1952 
. 1942-512 
No. p.c No. p.c. No. p.c 
Mee. Cie ai iter OF ene 5 820 16 836 16 25 42 
Pl S58 ee ipeei t 22 1,083 21 5 8 
ee ee RY Cae 11 518 10 —_ — 
erat certo see), B25 hc uk at 583 11 684 13 — — 
aetning Aut hehs See ae ee 886 17 744. 15 8 13 
ndustrial operations.................... 222 4 309 6 if 2 
EE Cn eee arenes 142 3 153 3 1 2 
MORES... 69 2 86 2 — — 
liscellaneous known.................... 442 ft) 495 10 _ — 
TED ere EE ae a aaa ane 274 5 193 4 20 33 
4) a ee ee 5,121 100 5,101 100 60 100 


1 Includes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 


2 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Subsection 3.—Research in Forestry 


The chief responsibility of the Federal Government in the field of forestry 
ry out research in problems affecting Canada’s forests 
mservation and more effective utilization. 
oducts research facilities have been great] 


le past five years. 


is to 
and their development, 


To this end, forest research and forest 
y expanded throughout Canada during 
The Federal Government, several provincial governments, the 


ulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, the four universities with faculties 


forestry, 
ese fields. 


- 


and a number of the larger industrial companies conduct research in 
The Forestry Branch of the Federal Department of Northern Affairs 
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and National Resources conducts research in forest economics, silviculture, manage- 
ment, forest inventory methods, forest fire protection, and in forest products. An 
extensive program of research is under way on the experiment stations and on other 
lands, where an increasing proportion of the total effort is being expended in co- 
operation with provincial authorities and industry. 


Forest Research.—Research in silviculture and management has been con- 
centrated since World War II upon problems of regeneration, growth and stand 
development, and harvest cutting methods. A regeneration survey extending from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Coast has provided information on the status _ 
of regeneration on cut-over and burned lands. This has been followed by intensive 
work of a more fundamental nature to assess the factors responsible for the success 
or failure of regeneration and, by empirical tests of practical cutting methods, seed- 
bed treatments, and seeding and planting methods, to obtain reproduction. Studies | 
are made of the growth, yield and successional changes in the most important forest 
types. Systems of classifying forest sites so as to assess their effective growth, 
development and long-term productivity are being devised. Research in tree 
breeding is also carried on for artificial propagation by selection and development, 
of superior strains. Research in forest management is concerned with the applica-) 
tion of silviculture, regulation of cut, and protection so as to maintain forests at) 
their highest production levels. Many of the research studies in silviculture and 
forest management are conducted co-operatively with provincial forest services and 
wood-using industries. 


Forest fire protection in Canada is a vital problem and is therefore a major 
concern of federal and provincial forest authorities. Forest fire protection of Crown’ 
lands is the responsibility of provincial forest services but federally owned forest 
lands, such as the National Parks, the Forest Experiment Stations, and lands in the’ 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, are the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Other organizations responsible for forest fire protection within their respective 
territories are the forest protective associations in Quebec and company organiza: 
tions dealing with privately owned forest land in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, 
In forest fire research, the Federal Forestry Branch is working towards full CO- 
operation with the provincial forest services in achieving the best methods of fores!| 
fire protection. The leading contributions of the Branch have been in the field 0. 
fire-hazard research and in the development of equipment and techniques for fire 
fighting. Increasing attention is being given to research relating to such fields ai 
fire-control planning, visible area mapping, detection and communications equip | 
ment, and the development of fuel-type classification methods and mapping tech) 
niques. A number of provincial forest-protection services are also engaged uF 
research activities. Notable advances have been made in several provinces in th) 
development of forest communications equipment, the dropping of supplies to fir 
fighters by parachute, and the design of mechanical fire-fighting equipment. 


Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance because of th 
greatly expanded inventory programs being conducted in most provinces. Dat 
from air photographs are correlated with field work to develop new techniques C 
timber estimating, which is being facilitated by the use of stand-volume table. 
Various methods of field sampling are being investigated and compared. Researe 
is being continued in methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows to dete: 
mine heights, crown widths, canopy density and other data from photographs take 
in different seasons of the year under various conditions. The use of large-sea 
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photography of sample areas is also being investigated and studies are being made 
in the identification of species and sub-types. Construction of suitable photogram- 
metric and other scientific apparatus includes those required by the forestry tri- 
camera method of air photography, which has been developed to provide maximum 
forestry information at minimum cost, and the shadow-height calculator, con- 
structed to facilitate the determination of tree heights from shadows in air photo- 
graphs, 

Research in forest economics is concentrated on problems associated with the 
production of wood in the forest. These problems are concerned with land use, land 
tenure, taxation, forest legislation and administrative techniques, forest manage- 
ment, forest labour and the valuation of forest lands. Economics research also 
mvolves continued study of the broad developments in forest industries. 


_ Forest Biology.—The Division of Forest Biology of the Science Service, 
federal Department of Agriculture, undertakes investigations dealing with the 
ology and control of insects and diseases affecting forest and shade trees, The 
foology Unit maintains ten regional laboratories at strategic points across the 
ountry. The Forest Pathology Unit operates six branch laboratories. An insect 
isease laboratory was recently established at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., for funda- 
aental research on virus, fungi, and bacteria] diseases of insects. 


A special article dealing with Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control appears 
n the 1947 Year Book, pp. 389-400. A detailed account of the activities in forest 
athology in Canada may be found in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 416-417, 


Forest Products Research.—The following special article outlines the history 
f the forest products laboratories and deals in detail with their current activities. 


THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORIES OF CANADA* 


The Laboratories.—In 1913, in co-operation with McGill University, the 
orest Products Laboratories of Canada were established and located on the campus 
i the University at Montreal, Que. By that time, the widespread and diversified 
ature of Canada’s forest industries, their significance to the national economy and 
1¢ vital importance of export markets had clearly indicated that, in the main, forest 
roducts research should be a national rather than a provincial function. 


A second laboratory was established in 1917 on the campus of the University 
British Columbia at Vancouver, B.C., for the primary purpose of conducting 
reraft research entailing the testing and use of considerable quantities of high- 
ade Sitka spurce, available only on the West Coast. 


By 1927, the expansion of research facilities, an increasing staff of research 
rsonnel and the coincident addition of test and laboratory equipment had made 
necessary to find larger quarters for the Montreal Laboratory and, with the 
ception of the Pulp and Paper Unit,f the Forest Products Laboratory was moved 
its present quarters at Ottawa. 


Both Laboratories are now staffed and equipped for work in all the principal 
lases of research pertinent to wood and its uses, including certain aspects of the 
od chemistry field not related to the manufasture of paper. The activities of 


* Prepared by J. H. J enkins, Chief of the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, a Division of the 
restry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

T Pulp and paper research is carried out by the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, at Mont- 
1. This Institute is a non-profit corporation to which the Canadian Government makes an annual grant. 
Management is vested in a Board of Directors composed of representatives of the Canadian Pulp and 
per Association, McGill University and the Canadian Government. 
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the two Laboratories are generally similar although the work at Vancouver is weighted 
in favour of British Columbia species. Research activities are so integrated that 
findings are valid wherever they are applicable in Canada or elsewhere. However, 
development has not reached its zenith. Scientific and mechanical equipment is 
being constantly improved and every endeavour is made to recruit and maintain a 
professional and technical staff capable of rendering efficient service in the varied 
and extensive pattern which must be followed in forest products research. 


The work of the Laboratories is organized to provide a continuing program of 
fundamental research which will constantly add to the growing volume of basic 
data on record. A large number of investigations and studies in the fields of applied 
research are also undertaken to determine the results of the numerous factors affect- 
ing conversion and utilization. Research work also extends to the field of utilization; 
basic and exploratory investigations are directed towards determining methods, 
processes and new uses which would result in a more complete and effective utiliza- 
tion of the original wood substance available from the tree. 


There is, as well, a fairly substantial volume of work performed for the Canadian | 
Armed Services and other government departments and in the carrying out of 
tests and investigations requested by industry. Industrial interest in forest products 
research is constantly growing and this awareness of the value and importance of | 
research findings is reflected by the large increase in enquiries received by the 
Forest Products Laboratories. | 


A carefully selected library provides background information and knowledge of 
the work in other forest research organizations as well as essential reference material. | 
Regular contact is maintained with forest products research organizations through- 
out the world and the continuing exchange of information is considered of major. 
importance. As research data are published in many languages it is often neces-. 
sary to translate original material, a field in which much duplication of effort existed | 
in the past. Asa result of an arrangement made at the Forest Products Pre-Confer-. 
ence of the British Commonwealth Forestry Conference held at Ottawa in 1952, 
translations are now supplied to other countries and information is exchanged as to 
translations in progress. 


Each year a Program of Work is circulated so that research workers in othe 
fields will be aware of the particular projects under study at both the Ottawa anc 
Vancouver Laboratories. Most of the research work is national in scope but certait, 
projects are carried out primarily to meet the requirements of areas with problem: 
of a unique nature. | 


More generally stated, the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada aim thei) 
activities so as to provide a desirable balance between the essential work of funda i 
mental studies—to provide basic data—and investigations in the-domain of appliet 
research. In this manner it is believed that the forest products industries. are bes” 
served, and that long-term and continuing benefits to the national economy will be 0 
highest value. i 


The results achieved in the past forty years have provided an impressive fun 
of knowledge on the properties and uses of Canadian wood species. These accumt 
lated data serve to assess problems arising out of utilization and are of high value a 
planning additional research. 

| 


| 
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There is recognition that the value of research lies mainly in the application 
of its findings in the practical fields of commercial production. The administration, 
therefore, endeavours to maintain a close liaison with forest products industries so 
that, aware of their needs, it can co-operate in finding solutions to production 
problems as well as assess and evaluate new methods, processes, and equipment. 


It is realized that, in a competitive economy, efficiency plays a dominant role 
and considerable work has been undertaken to provide dependable data on various 
phases and factors pertinent to conversion and _ utilization. Among such studies 
are those related to sawmilling, veneer cutting and plywood production, the use 
of radio-frequency heating, and the recovery of sawmill and logging residue. 


In the fields of chemical utilization, wood structure, wood preservation and 
pathology, and timber mechanics and engineering, specialists and technicians— 
with suitable laboratory equipment and following recognized research techniques— 
are actively engaged in recording and interpreting research findings, and thus they 


expand knowledge applicable to forest products research. 


Results of the Laboratory investigations are analysed and appraised and supply 
the subject matter of many reports and publications so that findings may be available 
and research knowledge disseminated where it can best serve. A large number of 
publications, available on request, have been issued on various phases of forest 
products research. 


The Laboratories are represented on many technical committees including: the 
Fundamental Research, the Testing and Control, and the Camp Heating Committees 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association; the Paint, Furniture, Packaging, 
Paper Products and Building Board Technical Sub-committees of the Canadian 
Government Specification Board; Structural Timber, Laminated Construction, Ply- 
wood, Millwork and Packaging Committees of the Canadian Standards Association; 
the Materials and Design Committees of the National Building Code; the Research 
co-ordinating Committee on the Utilization of Mill Waste for Pulpwood; the Wood 
Committee, American Society for Testing Materials; the Preservatives Committee, 
American Wood Preservers Association; and the Preservation Committee, B.C. 
Plywood Manufacturers’ Association. 


Organization of Research.—The plan followed at both Laboratories is to 
group related research within separate Sections composed of several Units. Each 
Unit is responsible for a particular phase of research work and is in charge of a 
specialist in that field. Training of and specialization by the technical personnel 
rounds out Unit organization and ensure a high degree of accuracy in research 
investigations. A Section Head, with technical qualifications and administrative 
ability, is in immediate charge of the work of a Section, under the control of the 
Laboratory Superintendent. A brief description of the work of the five Sections 
follows :— 


TimBerR MECHANICS 


Timber Engineering: Determination of the mechanical and physical prop- 
erties of Canadian woods; timber fabrication; new forms of wood construction, 
including laminations and arches; timber fasteners; technical data for use in 
timber standards and building codes. 


Plywood: Problems incident to the production of veneers and the manu- 
facture of plywood, including testing and studies of improved manufacturing 
techniques, properties of adhesives, bonding techniques and durability of bonds ; 
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basic studies on the use of high-frequency heating and its uses, including investi- 
gations on its application to bonding in gluing operations and the production 
of curved plywood shapes. 


Containers: Generally, the design and testing of containers and the assess- 
ment of their suitability for carrying intended loads; the study of handling 
and transit hazards; supplying of technical data for container codes and studies 
aimed at improving container design. 


Woop PRESERVATION AND PATHOLOGY 


Preservation: Treatment of wood with preservatives by pressure and non- 
pressure methods; ground-line treatments; service tests; chemical analyses of 
treated timber; determination of the efficacy of new preservatives; treatment 
of timber against attacks by insects and marine organisms; durability tests on 
treated wood by laboratory techniques and in service installations. 


Pathology: The study of wood-destroying and wood-staining fungi, includ- 
ing their identification and their effect on the serviceability of timber, and 
methods of control; identification and life history of fungi, stain, and moulds; 
durability tests of untreated wood by wood-soil and other accelerated laboratory 
techniques. 


Wood Paints and Coatings: Investigations on the use and composition of © 
paints and other forms of surface coatings applied to wood; durability of exterior 
coatings on wood; effect of various factors, such as timber species, moisture — 
content of wood, and resin content on surface coatings; fire-retardant paints and | 
coatings. 


Woop UTILIZATION : 


Logging and Milling: Studies pertinent to the production of lumber and | 
other primary manufacturing products; investigation of production methods | 
and equipment with a view to more complete utilization; research into possible , 
conversion to economic use of material now discarded; investigation of the 
benefits from closer integration of wood-using industries; operation of a research | 
sawmill. Of necessity, these studies are undertaken in logging operations and 
at the sawmills and factories of co-operating industrial companies which have | 
been selected as being representative of the manufacturing region or forest area | 
being investigated. | 


Secondary Wood-using Industries: Research into the secondary wood-using 
industries, aimed at developing more effective utilization and reducing incident | 
waste; investigations initiated with a view to determining new outlets for 
Canadian woods, and particularly for hardwoods; studies of forest products | 
economics. f 


Lumber Seasoning: Investigations into the theory and techniques of lumber | 
seasoning, including air-drying, kiln-drying, and other methods; research and. 
experimentation to secure data for the preparation of kiln-drying schedules; 
studies pertinent to seasoning practices in industry aimed at developing im-_ 
proved methods of drying; organized kiln-drying and lumber seasoning courses | 
of instruction. | 
Woop CHEMISTRY i 

Chemical Utilization and Organic Chemistry: Investigations and experi- 
mental production of fibreboard, wallboard, and binder board from wood waste}; 
studies aimed at the production of improved wood; research into the production, 
of tannins from the bark of Canadian wood species; studies on the chemical 
composition of wood and on the chemistry of wood, carbohydrates, lignin, 
and bark; research and experimentation into the production and properties of. 
cellulose from sawdust; investigations of the extractives from wood. | 
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Microbiology: Investigations and experimentation into the possibilities of 
utilizing wood waste by microbiological means, including research with wood 
digesting organisms and the microbiological decomposition of wood. 


Woop StructurE 


Structure and Uses: Research into wood structure and its effect on the 
properties and behaviour of wood in service ; investigations into the micro- 
structure of Canadian timber species and the effects and causes of irregularities 
in wood structure; studies on the reaction of wood structure to the penetration 
of chemicals, and on the use of chemicals to improve dimensional stability. 


Anatomy-Growth felationship: Co-operative studies with the Forest Re- 
search Division aimed at determining the effects of various natural growth 
_ conditions and of silvicultural practices on wood quality. 


Wood Identification: Work related to the identification of wood and mainte- 
nance of a reference collection of woods of the world and the recording of data 
pertinent to wood identification. 


Past Research.—Since their formation, the Forest Products Laboratories have 
followed a plan intended continually to expand the record of basic data on the 
properties and uses of Canadian timber species. Close contact with the work of 
other forest products research organizations throughout the world has provided 
additional and valuable information. 


An extensive program of timber-testing has resulted in the accumulation of 
data on the mechanical properties of all Canadian commercial timber species, 
These tests were carried out on carefully selected clear specimens and on timbers of 
structural sizes. From these data, basic and working stresses have been computed 
and strength tables prepared for use in designs, 


There have been two distinct approaches to research into the durability of 
various Canadian woods. Pathological studies have determined the types, condi- 
tions of occurrence and the deterioration caused by different fungi. These studies 
have extended to logs, pulpwood and other material in the round, through phases 
of their conversion and use. Results obtained have been interpreted and serve as 
a basis for preventive measures to eliminate or greatly reduce fungi infection. The 
second phase has dealt with the treatment of wood with preservatives to determine 
their suitability for use for various treating methods and to record the increased 
service life obtained. Data on increased durability obtained through the use of 
preservatives are now on record for many Canadian timber species. 


The design and service value of containers have been investigated and records 
of resistance to handling and transit hazards are now available for containers of 
many types. Studies included re-design of containers in use and new designs for 
specific loads, as well as careful review of construction to determine the most efficient 
oroduction of acceptable packaging. 


The air-seasoning and kiln-drying of lumber have received intensive study and 
xperimentation, and drying schedules and piling methods have been developed. 
[hese investigations have resulted in the accumulation of data pertinent to the 
easoning of Canadian species of board and structural sizes, and the drying 
ff specialized stock. Kiln-drying and seasoning courses are held each year at 
Jancouver and Ottawa. 
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Progress in research is frequently largely dependent on the recording of 
data secured from actual operations. Field studies have been made at a number of 
sawmills, on logged areas, and in industrial plants in order to provide factual records 
of production with a view to determining the factors responsible for efficient opera- 
tion. Planning and selection of representative sites for these studies permit appli- 
cation of results on a broad basis. 


Recently a Research Sawmill of the circular headrig type has been installed at 
the Ottawa Laboratory. It is instrumented to provide for the control, study and 
recording of the many variables that affect lumber recovery and quality and is 
providing fundamental data on conversion processes. 


Recognition of the considerable waste of valuable wood substance through 
residue occurring in log conversion and other manufacturing processes has resulted 
in many studies directed to reducing such waste to a minimum and to finding eco- 
nomic uses for the various types of residue. Investigations in the field of waste 
utilization have included reprocessing and chemical conversion and, recently, 
research in possible new production through microbiological means. A considerable | 
volume of data has been placed on record relative to the chemical composition and 
chemical processes for the utilization of wood substance. In this field, production of, 
tannins, determination of extractives, recovery of lignin from waste pulp liquors, and 
hydrolysis have been the principal avenues of research. | 


The various processes of veneer and plywood production have received much 
attention and the available records contain extensive data of a fundamental and 
applied nature. A commercial-size rotary veneer lathe, with necessary ancillary | 
equipment, and instrumented for research, has been in operation at the Ottawa, 
Laboratory. Investigations include the determination of the suitability of Canadian 
woods, not now used, for cutting to veneers and for the production of plywood, as” 
well as the efficiency and suitability of various glues and bonding processes. | 


The use of radio-frequency power in the wood-using industry, and particularly 
in wood-bonding operations has been intensively studied. Fundamental data have. 
been obtained and practical applications, including the production of curved ply- 
wood shapes and building panels, have been developed. Data on the dielectric 
properties of Canadian wood species have been recorded. 


Thus, past research of the Forest Products Laboratories has been so orienta | 
as to procure basic and applied data on the complex factors involved in all conversior 
processes, and to determine those conditions which produce the most satisfactory, 
results from wood in service. 

Future Research.—Fundamental research into the mechanical, physical an 
chemical properties of Canadian wood species will continue in order to expand amt 
complement data now on record and to keep under continual review the basic factor’ 
that affect utilization and satisfactory service. | 


To keep abreast of or, whenever possible, ahead of industrial trends, investiga 
tions will be undertaken to assess or develop new techniques and new approaches t. 
conversion and utilization practices. Field and laboratory studies will continue t 
be directed to the more economical use of available wood substance and to mean 
of reducing to a minimum incidental waste or residue. Research will be extende. 
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to Canadian wood species not now considered as commercial timbers, and to deter- 
mining the suitability for additional uses of timbers now in commercial production. 
Special attention will be given to problems related to the handling, transportation 
and chipping of slabs and edgings for the manufacture of pulp. 


Intensive research into logging will continue to explore possibilities for higher 
extraction and limitation of waste. The Research Sawmill studies will comprise 
determination of the variables affecting production as well as the development of 
machinery and methods for reducing manufacturing costs. 


Studies of the chemistry of Canadian woods, chemical utilization, wood lamina- 
tions, veneers and plywoods, dielectric heating, preservation, and wood rots will 
form the subject matter of numerous research projects. 


_ Research findings will continue to be reported in Forest Products Laboratories 
of Canada publications, prepared to contain the maximum of useful information. 
The Laboratories algo will continue to provide, on request, specific data in response 
to industrial inquiries. This sometimes necessitates additional investigation to 
supplement the data on record. 


In a developing economy, increasingly dependent on research findings for 
expansion and orientation, it is difficult accurately to forecast research requirements. 
However, the original and continuing policy of the Forest Products Laboratories of 
Canada is to carry on research work of a fundamental nature and at the same time 
to adapt investigations and studies so that they can best meet the needs of industry. 


Section 6.—Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries employed in the hewing 
down of timber in the forest and its transformation into the numerous utilitarian 
shapes and forms required in modern living. The basic industries provide the raw 
material for sawmills, pulp and paper mills and for the wide range of secondary 
industries that convert the products of the basic industries into more highly manu- 
factured goods such as veneers and plywoods, sash and doors, furniture and all the 
vast range of industries that use wood in any form in their processes. These indus- 
tries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the lumber industry, contribute 
Substantially to the value of Canada’s export trade and thereby provide the exchange 
necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased from other countries, 

particularly the United States. 
Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, it should be borne in mind that the 
forests not only provide the raw materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, wood distilla- 
tion, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but also provide logs, pulpwood and bolts 
for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and 
fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products which are finished in 
the woods ready for use or exportation. A number of minor forest products help 
Swell the total, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, 
cascara, moss and tanbark. 


| It has been estimated that operations in the woods during the logging season 
in 1952 gave employment amounting to 44,795,000 man days and distributed 
$158,000,000 in wages and salaries. 
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10.—Value of Woods Operations, by Product, 1947-52 


Product 1947 
$ 

Logs and bolts.......... ....| 205, 259, 855 
Pulpwood se esmee ccciseiei-b 237,488, 741 
Hnel wood sees stra ceca 46, 206,336 
Hewn railway ties.........- 1,177,806 
Poles eae ean cease te 8, 404, 809 
Round mining timber....... 10,082, 458 
Hence posts ok. ash sere 2,832,783 
Wood for distillation........ 544, 746 
Hence ratlse. goa orci «aera 628, 804 
Miscellaneous products...... 7,177,790 

MOtalSciece owe oe 519,804,128 


1948 


$ 


215, 108, 932 
284, 656, 819 
49, 535, 855 
1,303,596 
13,116, 480 
10, 268, 435 
2,489, 286 
497, 286 
591,484 
8,726, 895 


586, 295, 068 


1949 1950 
$ $ 

207,789,335] 253,649,547 
270, 697,980| 285,762,620 
48,816,965} 49,804,328 
917,033 495, 509 
11, 485,488] 19,209,308 
10,376,305| 3,767,076 
2,640,576) 2,906,249 
467,997 425,918 
644,844 705, 106 
7,575,539) 9,008,942 
561, 412,062) 625,734, 603 


1951 


$ 


316,027,115 
381, 920, 846 
50,521,011 
612,583 

13, 249, 988 
6,420,818 
2,920,922 
466, 491 
671,491 
9,713,750 


782,525,015 


1952 
$ 


304, 262,790 
396, 102, 104 
61,355, 643 
1,292,636 
16,961, 456 
19,917,669 
3,482,675 
441, 443 
758,519 

11, 126, 259 


815, 651,194 
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11.—Production and Consumption of Wood Cut in Woods Operations, 1943-52, 
by Product, 1951 and 1952 


Nors.—Details by chief products and by prov 
Bulletin, Annual Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 


inces for the years 1926-51 will be found in the DBS 
1951, and earlier issues. 


0 —————— Se 


Consumption 
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Equivalent 


Volume 
of 
Merchant- 
able 
Wood! 


M cu. ft. 


2,312, 200 
2,332, 157 
2,375, 780 
2,585,060 
2,854,481 
2,937,614 
2,954,454 
3,168, 238 


1,419,080 
1,039, 496 
816,302 
1,937 
10,759 
11,147 
17,122 
4,293 

. 4,675 
10, 894 


1,397,039 
989, 416 


Production 
Q Basyalent Q 
uantity olume uantity 
Year and Product Reported of Total Reported 
or Merchant- Value or 
Estimated able Estimated 
Wood! 
M cu. ft. $ 
T OAS GH eigen Wate. elcheenes 2,475,906] 268,615, 283 is 
RY UG Se Be toe bie SEES Gr cic 2,508,046] 301,570,823 
AOAS TO). PAS... taho deters 2,566,058} 334,324,901 
ADAG een eee coe ec teats 2,812,718) 413, 269,314 
NW hoe wcll oh tar petal se emesias A Bee 3,091,086} 519,804, 128 x 
1048 er. BOER: BREE 3,198,179] 586,295,068 ee 
1049) oe. Wiaal Baysemens Meteo 3,140,137] 561,412,062 Es 
TOGO RR ATU SS t ree 3,342,399] 625,734, 603 
1951 
Logs and bolts. ..M ft. b.m. 7,388,461 1,409,071) 316,027,115) 7,441,124 
Pulpwoodine ao. e = sr cord | 15,053,910) 1,279,582} 381,920, 846 12, 229,371 
Mel woOOGms os. neste f 10,217,175 817,374| 50,521,011) 10,203,773 
Hewn railway ties.... No. 387,370 1,937 612,583 387,370 
Poles and piling....... F 904,007 13,560| 13,249,988 717,288 
Round mining timber.cu. ft.| 19,320, 147 19,320 6,420,818] 11,147,012 
Mehce: posts. avarie. 26 No. 15,502,849 18,603}  2,920,922)) 14,268,661 
Wood for distillation... cord 53, 665 4,293 466,491 53, 665 
ence: rails) coe coo No. 4,675,020 4,675 671,491 4,675,020 
Miscellaneous products...... re 34,542)| 9,713,750 ts 
Totals; 195i 220... 22-6 3,602,957| 782,525,015 
1952 
Logs and bolts...M ft. b.m 7,272,019| 1,392,947] 304, 262,790 7,291,744 
Pilpwoodweeace sess cord | 14,102,394) 1,198,703] 396,102,104 11,640,191 
Hel woOCe che sere “s 10,517,709 841,417| 61,355,643] 10,501,852 
Hewn railway ties.... No. 713,924 3,570 1,292, 636 713,924 
Poles and piling....... s 1,053, 243 15,799| 16,961,456 807,110 
Round mining timber. cu.ft.| 49,435,386 49,435) 19,917,669], 11,549,576 
Fence posts........... No. 16, 096, 074 19,315)  3,432,675)) 14,409,870 
Wood for distillation.. cord 40,027 3,202 441,443 40 027 
ence rails iene © No. 4,694, 624 4,695 758,519 4,694, 624 
Miscellaneous products...... aoe 36,526] 11,126,259 be 
Totals; 19522... 3-5 5--- 3,565,609) 815,651,194 


1JIn estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, 
used, each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantabl 


the material in question. 
for the rest of Canada 200. 


The factor for logs and bolts for the British Colum 
Other factors: pulpwood 85, fuelwood 80, hewn railway 


15, fence posts 1-2 and wood for distillation 80. 


3,291, 960 


coh et ee ee eee 


certain converting factors have 


Total 
Value 


—— 


| 
243, 737, 886 _ 
270,730, 868 
298, 992, 227 

365,537,917 , 
466,722, 041 
523, 668, 509 
515,324, 829 
580, 885, 734 


316,753,316 | 
316,600,016 
50,316,468. 
612,583. 
10, 430, 692. 
3° 854, 682. 
2,617,908. 
466,491 
671,491) 
2,949, 654 


3,335,705) 705, 273,30) 


303, 026, 85° 
334, 824,40. 
61,076,385 
1,292, 63 
12, 674,01) 


bail 


e wood used to produce one unit i 
bia coastal region is 175 al 
ties 5, poles and pili) 


| 


| 
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12.—Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Cut and Value of Products of Woods 
Operations, by Province, 1950-52 


—— =. 


Value of Products 


1950 


M cu. it. 


92,086 


805,764 


3,342,399 


1951 


M cu. ft. 


103, 953 
15, 456 
138, 871 
273, 420 
1, 208, 851 
695, 877 
87,198 
88, 656 
158, 505 
832, 170 


3,602, 957 


Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood 


1952 


M cu. ft. 


107, 531 
17, 034 
137, 980 
251, 058 
1, 158, 746 
709, 413 
87,761 
86, 739 
164, 008 
845, 339 


3,565,609 


1950 
$ 


19,397,276 
1,121,461 
16,990, 175 
40,279,504 
212,563,708 
133,953, 112 
9,441, 487 
8,590,115 
12,637, 822 
170,759, 943 


Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, 
mills and mills for cutting-up and bar 
were compiled for 1952, was 8,283 as compared with 7,934 for 1951. 

less than 15,000 ft. b.m. are excluded but account for less than one-ha 
cent of the total lumber production. 
Salaries amounted to $135,540,707. T 


of the industry were valued at 


-$568,023,148 and net value $261, 


1951 


$ 
22,084, 403 


1,770,190 


25,025, 276 
64, 635,365 
267,682,117 
150, 920, 968 
11,551, 887 
8,736,785 
16,066, 822 
214,051, 202 


625, 734, 603) 782,525,015 


463 


1952 


ae 


$ 


25,186,024 
2,641, 036 
27,712,516 
63,792,776 
280, 423, 820 
170, 534, 331 
13, 472, 295 
10,513, 606 
17,227, 875 
204,146, 915 


815, 651,194 


most important industry in 


shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
king or rossing of pulpwood, reports of which 
Mills sawing 
lf of one per 
Employees numbered 60,931 and wages and 
he logs, bolts and other materials and supplies 
$299,506,832, the gross value of production was 
325.619. 


: Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1951 at 6,948,697,000 
ft. b.m. Average values were fairly uniform until 1916, but increased rapidly from 
1917 to 1920, to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest level for 


‘the entire period in 1932. With the exception of 1938 an 
each year from 1933 to 1951; a decrease of 2 p.c. occurr 


13.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Production and Value of All 
by Province, 1951 and 1952 


d 1949, increases took place 
ed in 1952. 


Sawmill Products, 


Lumber Production 


' 


‘Province or Territory 


| 


SSP i eT9) G6 (aks. 6 aie. B10) 010 6 1016 08 


| Beeuada............ 


Quantity 


7,629 


6,948, 697 


1952 


55, 100 
9,437 
296,915 
259, 906 
1,093, 862 
840, 484 
61,052 
78,478 
409,570 
3,696, 459 
6,331 


6,807,594 


Value 


1951 


2,456, 588 
543,019 
19,987,788 
18, 892,064 
78, 867,947 
60, 802, 961 
3,873,547 
4,281,687 
20,405,750 
296, 883,313 
655,577 


507,650, 241 


3,469, 111 
498,948 
18,101,419 
17,273, 232 
75,064, 381 
65,325, 145 
4,001,844 
4,518, 638 
21, 457, 863 
272, 860, 148 
624,594 


483,195,323 


Value of 
All Sawmill 
Products 


SG ps Let ee (SRS wee ee See ee | es ee ee 


2,727,335 
610,578 
21,534, 108 
22,124,951 
89,401, 801 
76,072,011 
4,112,135 
4,497,183 
22, 667, 881 
347, 147,390 
656, 376 


591,551, 749 


1952 


_—_— 


$ 


3,743, 603 
578,047 
20, 162,764 
20,816, 235 
89, 264,991 
83, 158, 216 
4,207,534 
4,857,183 
23, 862,564 
316,723 , 587 
648, 424 


568, 023, 148 
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14.— Quantity and Value of Lumber Cut, by Kind, 1951 and 1952 


Quantity Value 
Kind of Wood — 
1951 1952 1951 | 1952 
ee ear eee a er ee 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ 
Gpruees snchr ca ses coerce css isk wh es aoe es 2,274,583 2,306,656 || 137,626,573 142, 573, 230 
Douglas Gr . Sagi eis WG «elds alee wae» Late Mes 1,778,048 1,742,677 143,413,098 132, 244, 365 
3 tetra elo Caen oa eames Gham rad Op co tebe tere 880, 354 739, 833 68, 120, 805 55, 601, 867 
Wie DIN... 6 se ae -jeis wv eicled> Caine diols opeia’ She 449, 686 410,518 37,825,447 36,052, 264 
@edare. 25. ner Lely re, La RAE dither ca ake 360, 919 373, 758 39, 635,595 31,537, 656 
Vrollow, DILGlia ts isis cisis lke oie folee uitiees Seksiake stays 189,754 182,427 15, 688, 629 15,594, 552 
Jack pine and lodgepole pine........-.-.+++++: 309, 449 304,135 17,018, 456 18,307, 302 
Maples. ci. feni Gak -8 b> ~ ide one Apia naaie 123, 150 132, 044 10, 442, 033 10,981,364 
Balsam fib seer cetce oo ctobiie teeta stony hee 173,007 204, 289 10,534,118 12,480,144 
Bied yaaa) . . nates sists <i « (eae iidp eles eeteaat ent 84,467 72,420 6, 452, 850 6,054, 162 
Other: Kinds tere. eeeh eee tate ste te ered tare 325, 280 338, 837 20, 892, 637 21,768,417 
Notalse. ced cosas bas koa ee 6,948,697 6,807,594 || 507,650,241. 483,195,323 


15.— Quantity and Value of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1908-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning with 


the 1931 edition. 


4 Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 
ear ao —— 
Quantity Value Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m. $ Squares $ M $ 

[OSS Er oe etree em nates 4,363,575 | 151,899,684 | 2,565,752 10,020, 804 114,029 554,278 | 
1O4G: eee . SE es conte 4,512, 232 170,351,406 2,697,724 | 11,411,359 110, 639 645,010 © 
(OB anidied omar Son Ainmere se 4,514,160 181,045, 952 2,665,432 | 11,737,224 Lio 752, 2400) 
LOAG AT Ee AE ore oe ter 5,088, 280 230, 189, 699 2,646,022 | 14,512,796 134,591 908,564 | 
HOA Te inches heat oabe orm Eb once oat 5,877,901 322,048, 356 3,107,248 | 24,449,305 151,151 1,239, 824 
OAS Faeyr. sttietaens ire ioketetere 5,908,798 340, 850,538 3,078,215 | 24,470,746 149, 646 1,338,534 |) 
TOAG ear ee aE ite raises 5,915, 443 334, 789, 873 2,825,261 | 19,568,633 129,895 1,136,208 © 
NU Renae che MHRA Scere 6,553, 898 422, 480, 700 3,191,589 | 31,807,753 123,118 1,134, 741) 
HOGI ey ee ee eee. eae _ 6, 948, 697 507, 650, 241 2,982,362 | 27,977,418 104, 872 1,042,196 | 
1 CYS pS Rater OE ae wht Sacred NG 6, 807, 594 483,195,323 2,424,818 | 19,269,747 111,595 1,237, 228 


Lumber Exports.—Exports of planks, boards and square timber are given in 


Chapter XXII, Foreign Trade. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry* 


t) 
| 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada 
for many years and the post-war development of the industry 


pace with the vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp an 
among all industries in value of production, in exports, in 
capital invested. It is the largest consumer of electric 
buyer of goods and services, including transportat 
has a newsprint output five times that of any other country and provides ov 


energy an 


has more than kept | 


d paper stands first 
total wages paid and in| 
d the largest industrial 
on, in the land. The industry | 
er one-_ 


half the world’s newsprint needs. Canada is also the world’s. greatest wood-pulp 
exporter and stands second only to the United States as a producer of pulp. Thus,) 
this Canadian industry, with four-fifths of its output moving abroad, ranks as one 


of the major industrial enterprises of the world. i 
i 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. In 1952, 34 were making puly 
only, 26 were making paper only and 68 were combined pulp and paper mills. 


*A special article on the pulp and paper industry appears in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 467-475. f 
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The industry includes three forms of industrial activity: operations in the woods 
with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the manufacture of paper. 
Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber 
on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manufacturers divert a 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. Less than one-fifth of the 
pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in raw or unmanufactured form and a large 
portion of such exports is cut from private lands. 


16.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1943-52 
Norre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported 
Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
Pulpwood in Canada Pulp-Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year Aver- PG, PGs P:Czof 
age of of Total 
Quantity! | Total Value | Value Quantity! | Total ]| Quantity! | Total Quantity!} Con- 
per Pro- Pro- sump- 
Cord duction duction tion 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
1943..| 8,801,368 | 110,844,790 | 12-59 7,260,776 | 82-5 1,540,592 | 17-5 2,379 -- 
1944..) 8,668,566 | 124,363,926 | 14-35 7,169,430 | 82-7 1,499,136 | 17-3 8, 209 0-1 
1945..| 9,145,673 | 146,172,701 15-98 | 7,474,375 | 81-7 1,671,298 | 18-3 4,133 oe 
1946..| 10,523,256 | 183,085,359 | 17-40 8,667,875 | 82-4 1,855,381 17-6 16, 881 0-2 
1947..| 12,484,522 | 237,488,741 | 920-65 9,500,542 | 82-7 1,983,980 | 17-3 50,508 0-5 
1948..| 12,497,926 | 284,656,819 | 29.78 10,180,580 | 81-5 2,317,346 | 18-5 75, 969 0-7 
1949? | 11,850,254 | 270,697,980 | 292-84 10,237,976 | 86-4 1,612,278 | 13-6 5,491 ai 
1950..| 12,873,476 | 285,762,620 | 22.90 11,138,578 | 86-5 1,734,898 | 13-5 28, 220 0-3 
1951..| 15,053,910 | 381,920,846 | 25.37 12,182,737 | 80-9 2,o7ly bias) 19-1 46, 634 0-4 
1952..! 14,102,670 | 396,102,104 | 28-09 | 11,609,407 | 82-3 2,493,263 | 17-7 30,784 | .0-3 


1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. * Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Pulp Production.—The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, 
is carried on by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most 
suitable species of wood for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 

The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are also a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating on an 
independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a 
distance from the mill or on material intended for export. Pulpwood is measured 
by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood contains 
upproximately 85 cu. feet of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. feet. 
| Of the total 1952 pulp production, 74-3 p.c. was made in combined pulp- and 
daper-mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. The remainder was made for 
ale in Canada or for export. About 58 p.c. was groundwood pulp and almost 18 
).¢. unbleached sulphite fibre, these being the principal components of newsprint 
yaper. Bleached sulphite, bleached, semi-bleached and unbleached sulphate, soda 
ibre, semi-chemical, other grades and groundwood and chemical screenings made up 
he remainder. A considerable market has developed for screenings in connection 
vith the manufacture of rigid insulating boards. 

The manufacture of the 8,968,009 tons of pulp produced in 1952 entailed the 
ise of 11,640,191 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $334,824,403 and the equivalent 
f 317,556 rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, 

utt cores, etc.) valued at $8,242,632. The total value of materials used in the 
aanufacture of pulp was $389,372,852. 
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17.—_Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Mechanical Pulp Chemical Fibre Total Production! 
Year eS SSS SS eS SS ee — 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
OAS ee tyate cietets on 2,998,913 63, 426, 919 2,188,026 | 130,010, 210 5, 272,830 194,519, 152 
NO4 Ge. Sees. . Bystese 3,076, 296 71,668, 673 2,109,169 138, 140, 452 5,271,137 211,041,412 
NOP Su Mette ie cyets custo sh, = 3,341,920 86,375,001 2,154, 267 144, 084, 969 5,600, 814 231, 873, 122 
OLGS. eae ee ee ete 3,997, 848 111,514,231 2,427, 087 172, 756, 674 6,615,410 287 , 624, 227 
OEE Peettecteercrttecicrerese 4,275,269 147, 423,552 9,755,977 251,273,372 VAD ORO 403, 853, 235 
NGAGE We eee ats steels 4,413,513 168,348, 496 2,997,281 310,338, 614 7,675,079 485,966, 164 
19492 Fees UTI ve 4,718, 806 166,591,741 2,891,418 272,355,430 7, 852,998 445,138,494 
TOSOMTE Serer tes eo 4,910, 803 173, 035, 433 3,314, 250 323,330, 963 8,473,014 502,583,925 | 
LOD 1 Re etntd Atle srsceatees 5,172,465 213, 953, 064 3,814, 086 503, 997, 803 9,314,849 727, 880,005 
OSD ee oer oe ce. 5,175,319 217,352, 245 3,518, 127 423,789,033 8,968,009 650,021,180 
1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


18.—Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Nee ————— a Ta) 


Quebec Ontario Canada! 
Year —— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1043h 2. 2 Ree A ae 2,617,403 94,054,176 | 1,490,966 54,818,046 || 5,272,880 | 194,519,152 
1O4aR aL eR eyectacte-s 2,767,081 105,042,991 1,316,365 54,934, 993 5,271,137 211,041,412 © 
GAD ere ere ate eer 2,887,176 114,197,036 1,468, 682 62,596, 260 5,600, 814 231,878, 122 | 
NGAG An ecas cre ctor tee 3,460, 853 140, 930, 891 1, 837,975 84,049,038 6,615, 410 287,624,227 || 
OV ee eae at tenance See TOMES 3, 701,509 194, 805,327 2,100, 237 122,382,058 7,253,671 403, 853, 2808 |} 
OAS) severe intense oe 3,902,072 227,425,545 2, 226,124 153, 870, 832 7,675,079 485,966,164 | 
Oy Ae bate rae scoinsis stots 3,698, 401 196,568,691 2,138,444 140, 662, 434 7, 852, 998? 445,138,4942 
NOS O MIAO, SEES 3,922,543 216, 299, 900 2,297,518 156,390, 753 8,473,014 502,583,925 | 
G5 Ueto Gicenckt te ake oteaeiers 4,282,568 298, 100,313 2,484,551 219,571, 231 9,314, 849 727,880,005 | 
OSPR Oia ahs deencictcacreuceas 4,192,047 280,314, 341 2,308,722 182,773,000 8,968, 009 650,021,180 | 
ewe wb eel Seg ee eee 
1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 2 New- 


foundland included from 1949. 


Pulp Exports.—The chief market for Canadian newsprint and pulp is the 
United States. Prior to the War this market alone absorbed about 85 p.c. of the 
pulp exports and 80 p.c. of the newsprint exports. In 1945, the proportions were: 
76 p.c. and 83 p.c., respectively, and in 1952, 82 p.c. and 91 p.c., respectively. 4 


} 


19.—Exports of Pulp to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries, 


1943-52 | 
2 } 
23 United Kingdom United States All Countries 
ear —— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
MOAB reece haem oteseersce i 263,392 17,349,975 1, 269, 043 80, 969, 868 1,556,457 100, 012,77) 
O44 FR INE AS Sire aelte le 292, 808 21,393,993 1,077,811 77,081, 637 1,408,081 101, 563,02) 
TE Re ethic o 0 fo ORTOIa GE 290, 885 22,276,514 1,098, 631 79,589,366 1,434,527 106,054, 91. 
104 6 hee op anrtecoreets rorekovere 119,973 10,122,012 1,252,648 99,972,972 1,418,558 114, 020, 65. 
NOY Vertes re acroe doe 136,976 14,741, 287 1,499,302 156, 121,526 1,698, 712 177, 802,61 
Oe ae Ariel ceo ee ve ROG 170, 227 21,359, 288 1,591,043 184, 983,027 1,797,998 211,564,838) 
OAL ic nate Meake shrews Piste « 181, 828 20,137,715 1,305,334 141, 641,380 1,557,348 171,504, 16 
TOS OEE gates vemssneiegnc 117,921 13,128, 894 1,694, 444 191,005,507 1, 846, 143 208, 555,54 
TOS 1 et deta eae: 217, 250 37,770, 627 1,831,410 276,760,578 2,243,307 365, 132, 8& 
NORD Zraer atari, Sates tren 210, 285 35, 208, 295 1,588,978 225,082,376 1,940,579 291, 863, 4 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949, 
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World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports 
for certain countries of the world have again become available 
caused by World War II and are shown for 1952 in Table 20. 
these countries produce approximately three-quarters of the wo 


and imports of pulp 


after the interruption 


It is estimated that 
rld supply of puip. 


20.—Preduction, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1952 
(Source: United States Pulp Producers Association) 


Canada............. 
United States 
TST ee 
Norway 
Sweden 


1 Slightly lower than 
pulp by the Association. 


OSCR ANSE SE OAROUOHS LO APLORS (0.650110). 0, 91.6 .0).0\18 :8l0),0\ mi eu aecehel ele 
PARES) SCR SESSG RN AS02881 @HET Bia: R plleei:8) plele. oie iet.se-eidlele eeisteeca te 
WebdeeeS SESE CLO) C0; 910. 6: 818 (016.06 ea) \u\'e) 6 6)6 66.610. 66 0.0664 
Ce Te Pa eNR ESBS © OLeRS a ecg hoe hehel e) ® elie, co shee o.efele ele adele dard op 


hin iomie, sereietn eee ee lSlST ele isie's 0 Disle'e le lalele: oie veiolene lela eieieieie’s ove 


Production 


000 tons 


8,897} 
16,464 


Paper Production.—During 1952 there were 94 est 
paper and paper board in Canada as 


compared with 92 in 1951. 
newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed production of fine p 


paper, tissues, paper board and other cellulose products. 


21.—Paper Production, by Type, 1943-52 


Exports 
’000 tons 


590 
1,797 


Imports 
’000 tons 


55 
1,938 


DBS figures given in Table 17, p. 466, owing to the exclusion of certain types of 


ablishments producing 
In addition to 
aper, wrapping 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


<< 


Newsprint Paper 


Book and Writing Paper 
ER Pes ae ea 


Wrapping Paper 


Year —- 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $. tons $ tons $ 
a ee 8,046,442 | 152,962,868 122,174 19,047,039 145,545 15,614, 453 
Ls Se are 3,039,783 | 165,655,165 155, 498 23,700,310 156, 721 16,699, 663 
I it Boeishc ha « 3,324,033 | 189,023,736 162,198 24, 468, 409 162,175 17,558,552 
1) oot gene 4,162,158 | 280,809,610 189,318 29,995, 156 175, 369 20,797,070 
i ee 4,474,264 | 355,540, 669 210, 762 39, 727, 187 188, 742 26,009, 996 
I oo axes. ros 4,640,336 | 402,099,718 231,608 45,178,968 207,128 31,036, 805 
OS See a ae 5,187,206 | 467,976,343 199,317 40,598, 820 195,585 30,033,478 
._— 5,318,988 | 506,968,207 214,097 47,356,410 222,840 37,776, 291 
eee eS 5,561,115 | 564,361,193 253,081 63,790, 259 257 , 332 49, 664,005 
eS ae 5,707,030 | 600,515,960 229,061 | 57,644,636 222,529 45,356,720 
Tissue and 
Paper Boards Miscellaneous Paper Totals 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

se 568,101 37, 528, 257 84,082 8,883,535 || 3,966,344 234,036, 152 
MN oot Seale lovee 588, 348 39,091,667 104,026 10,399,036 4,044,376 255,545, 841 
ee 595,131 40, 100, 872 116,039 11,636,045 || 4,359,576 282,837,614 
ES Re a 633, 613 50, 213, 833 136,630 15,140,721 || 5,347,118 396, 956, 390 
ne 744,377 66, 126, 302 156, 937 19,697,123 5,775,082 507,101,277 
eee 817, 432 80,864,700 167, 142 23,166,651 6,063,646 582,346, 842 
ee 797, 023 80, 632,075 169, 838 22,219,122 6,539,969 641,459, 838 
MM ike ee es 876, 894 92,531,711 179,216 25,521, 207 6, 812,035 710,153, 826 
ae a 96), 493 113, 469, 950 193, 250 32, 744, 242 deo2oreal 824,029, 649 
Me Ss ie. 870,204 | 105,885,6)7 172,976 28,702,185 || 7,201,800 838, 105, 108 


1? Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Quebec produced nearly 49 p.c. of the total paper made in 1952, Ontario 


over 27 p.c., British Columbia almost 8 p.c. and Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and Newfoundland the remaining 16 p.c. 


New Brunswick, 
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22.—Paper Production, by Province, 1951 and 1952 


ee 


1951 1952 
Province — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
QuebOOl sce. css cned sist sin + eM al ea, Aiatiiorenane ess 3,511,669 | 339,554,493 | 3,515,193 400, 666,379 
OMIA ee MEP ser nape ora. acOucr 3,019,235 | 251,918,611 1,963, 403 246,215,714 
British COlUMDIa... os. see elo ore = el eet 513,165 59,763, 061 540, 140 62,261, 263 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
New foun lamdotseic.cicwuecooncrcnadel cueayenotenasaucotenodagenayonsaatens 1,181,202 | 122,793,484 | 1,183,064 128, 964, 752 
MRGUAIS Hr ater ects eke eevee 7,225,271 | 824,029,649 | 7,201,800 838,105, 108 


Exports of Newsprint.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 


1943-52 are given in Table 23. 


23.—Exports of Newsprint t 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Year = 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
AGQ4S ie) > seek cates tere 30,427 1,773,834 | 2,544,691 129,787,019 
[Oe eee as eee 41,908 2,557,791 | 2,408,960 133,398, 724 
1045. A eee Bee 105,648 6,564,645 | 2,533,564 146, 507, 805 
1946 a eceoneereerseans 84, 888 5,954,814 | 3,323,238 | 224,782,463 
1O47... ecm ree 55, 520 4,623,491 3,675,349 | 291,892,729 
1948. saenale eres ees 60, 690 5,319,660 | 3,917,366 | 340,334,045 
1.940 sci wae nerre eee ener 108, 213 9,930,070 | 4,346,414 | 395,259,575 
1950behe soe. Saeebe 19,095 1,861,980 | 4,724,937 | 463,155,927 
ts) nr A re 72,205 7,488,187 | 4,774,947 | 496,852,197 
ODP Eh. Semele! Rea. Za. 131,005 14,575,722 | 4,850,962 | 534,372,859 


o the United Kingdom, United States and All 
Countries, 1943-52 


All Countries 


tons 


2,810,288 
2,805,776 
3,058,946 
3, 858, 467 


4,220,779 
4,328, 184 
4,789 , 296 
4,938,069 
5,112,061 
5,327, 430 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913, Canada has led the world in the’ 
es for the two latest, 
figures are included for comparative 
f the estimated world 


export of newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countr1 
years available are given in Table 24; 1939 
The six countries listed accounted for 80 p.c. 0 


purposes. 


production in 1952, Canada contributing about 54 p.c. 


Quantity 


Value 


$ 
144, 707, 064 


157,190,834 — 


170,450,771 


265, 864,969 


342,293,158 


383, 122,734 | 


440,054, 067 


485,746,314 


536,372, 498 | 


591,790,209 


°4.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 


1939, 1951 and 1952 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


— 


Production Exports 
Country => 
1939 1951 1952 1939 1951 1952 
'000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons || 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons i) 
Canada (including Newfoundland). . 3,175 5,516! 5,687) 2,935 5,112 5,666 | 
Umuted: Statesive ccna ce-ch eae me alee wievarey 939 1,125 1,147 13 71 104 — 
Waited Mingaous. cei u.o2s- ee ene es 848 590 601 42 106 82 
Rrra ATG Pera tet caesar: iene heeds 550 454 480 433 415 434 | 
Sovedl elaine eter rare ciotacas seme rc cre. chek 306 365 365 199 222 240 | 
cient bare heels seems ya 222 180 167 188 145 138 


UCR ae ON ee en ee 


1 Slightly lower than DBS figures given in Table 21, p. 467, owing to the exclusion of certain paper Nn’ 


classed as newsprint by the Association. 
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Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manufac- 
ture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of 
paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries, for they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The 
manufacture of basic stock and the converting of this paper into Stationery and 
other highly processed paper products are often combined in one plant. This 
further converting of paper within the pulp and paper industry itself represents only 
a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and boards, the bulk of 
which is still made in special converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to 
separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper and 
converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills in 
this industry are attributed to the particular industrial group of converting plants 
to which they properly belong. Including manufacturing operations as far as the 
basic paper-making stage, there were altogether 128 mills in operation in 1952. The 
employees numbered 57,803 and their salaries and wages amounted to $225,353,327. 
Ii the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper mills is disregarded, 
the total value of materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole can be con- 
sidered as amounting to $497,046,828 in 1952, $483,014,009 in 1951, and $373,882,762 
in 1950; the gross value of production as $1,157,887,657 in 1952, $1,237,897,470 in 
1951, $954,137,651 in 1950; and net value of production, $584,101,072 in 1952, 
$679,257,743 in 1951 and $511,142,983 in 1950. 


) The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada. In 1952, it was first in net value of production, in gross value of production 
and in salaries and wages paid, and second in employment. Only the manufacturing 
Stages of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made 
for capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in connec- 
tion with the woods operations. These form an important part of the industry as a 
whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with 
sawmills and other industries. In world trade, generally speaking, pulp and paper 
are Canada’s main commodities—usually more important than wheat and far more 
important than nickel. N ewsprint alone, over a considerable period, has brought 
Canada more export dollars than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity. f 
The United States market absorbs, annually, about 85 p.c. of all pulpwood exports 
and over 80 p.c. of the pulp and the paper shipments of Canada. About one-half 
of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is 


made from wood or pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industries{ 


The production of hardwood plywood in Canada is largely confined to the 
astern provinces. The changes in manufacturing methods applied to hardwood 
dlywood have resulted in its adaptation to many new uses, particularly to attractive 
vall finishes for homes and other buildings, flush doors, radio and television cabinets 
ind other home and office furniture. 


__* See Chapter XV for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper-converting industries. 
_ {For reasons given in Section 1, Part II of the Foreign Trade Chapter, gold is excluded from Canadian 
rade statistics. 

 t Prepared by the Forest Products Laboratories, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 
nd National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Softwood plywood is produced almost solely in British Columbia. Douglas fir 
is the type most commonly manufactured because of the availability of large- 
diameter logs of this species from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. 
The use of synthetic resin adhesives is responsible for the production of a product 
that has become almost indispensable to the construction industry—for wall panels, 
concrete forms, roofing, sheeting, house sub-floors; for construction of silos, cribs 
and caissons; for box-car linings, bus bodies, trailers, power-driven and other types 
of watercraft; for box panels and crate linings, case goods and core-stock for furniture; 
for plywood-faced doors and for many other uses. 


The heating of glued veneers in moulds by high-frequency electric fields (dielec- 
tric heating) permits the manufacture of shaped plywood, which is now being used 
for furniture, radio cabinets and similar products. The possibilities of this develop- 
ment are becoming more widely appreciated. 


Veneers of Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to Canada. 
A number of imported woods of special decorative value are veneered successfully 
and provide the furniture industry with a wide choice of finishes. Exports of veneer 
and plywood produced in Canada have increased in value from $969,256 in 1938 to 
a high of $19,024,625 in 1953. | 


25.—WVeneer and Plywood Produced for Sale, by Type, 1949-52 


ee mn. a 


Type 1949 1950 1951 1952 
2 ee ee es eg Oe | 
Veneer (1/10 in. Basis)— 
Domestic softwood..........++++ M sa. ft. 139,092 194, 845 331, 148 185, 654 
$ 1,507,973 2,008,510 3, 466, 307 2,343,415 
Domestic hardwood..........-- M sq. ft. 156, 462 164,719 203,521 217, 550m | 
$ 8,997, 363 5,483, 890 7,350,044 8,863,025 | 
Imported wood.......ss+eeeeees M sa. ft. 6,595 16,546 16,406 9,547 
$ 481,303 1,359,118 1, 442,139 792,763 
Totals, Veneer......... M sq. ft. 302,149 376,110 551,075 412,751 
$ 5,986,639 8,851,518 12, 258,490 11, 999, 203 | 
Plywood (1/4 in. Basis)— 
Domestic softwood..........+++- M sq. ft 360,389 389,010 482,626 464,417 
$ 19, 749, 658 22, 860, 818 34,047, 694 32,418, 606 
Domestic hardwood..........-. M sq. ft 70,583 93,552 95,610 126,007 | 
$ 8,082, 851 11,888, 675 13,078, 960 16,131,288 © 
Imported wood..........++-+++> M sa. it. 3,246 2,386 5,247 4,614 
$ 637,170 620, 925 1,523,694 1,359, 6203) 
Totals, Plywood....... M sq. ft. 434,218 484, 948 583, 483 595,038 i 
$ 28,469,679 35,370,418 48, 650,348 49,909,515 
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Subsection 5.—The Wood-Using Industries 

The wood-using group comprises thirteen industries,* other than sawmills anc 
pulp mills, using wood as their principal raw material. Most of these industrie| 
obtain from the sawmills the wood they transform into planed and matched lumber’ 
boxes, barrels, furniture, caskets and other manufactured or semi-manufacture' 
products, but the veneer and plywood and excelsior industries usually manufactur 
their products direct from logs and bolts. ) 


} 
} 
s 


* Furniture; sash, door and planing mills; veneer and plywood; hardwood flooring; boxes, baskets an 
crates; wood-turning; coffins and caskets; cooperage; woodenware; lasts, trees and wooden shoefinding | 
beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies; excelsior; and other wood-using industries. |" 


| 
\ 
| 
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This wood-using group does not include every industry into which wood enters 

as a raw material but only those producing commodities whose chief component is 
wood. There are a number of industria] groups in which wood is an important raw 
material, such as the manufacture of agricultural implements, musical instruments, 


etc., and others, such as the manufacture of machinery, in which wood is necessary 
but only in comparatively small proportions. 


Wood is used indirectly in the manufacture of all-metal] products, as, for example, 
in the use.of wooden patterns and wooden foundry boxes in making metal castings. 
Wood in the form of barrels, boxes and other containers also enters into the distri- 
bution of commodities of all kinds. 


In 1952, the wood-using group, comprising 4,184 establishments, gave employ- 
ment to 69,537 persons and paid out $163,890,274 in salaries and wages. The gross 
value of its products was $599,606,383 and the net value $272,829,694. 

The importance of secondary industry in providing employment will be appre- 
ciated when it is noted that the number of employees in the wood-using group was 
more than 69,000, as compared with sawmills with approximately 61,000 employees 
and pulp and paper with about 58,000 in 1952, 


26.—Wood Used by Wood-Using Industries, 1950-52 


Item 1950 1951 1952 
err a el oe a Se Se fee peer tvtreee: Ioryes 
Sawn lumber........ iafateltsVals’oléveicnal shska shoecherce aac M ft. b.m. 1,893, 861 1,981, 239 2,049,314 

$ 120, 604, 966 138, 846, 528 145,056, 681 

Sawlogs, veneer logs, flitches................... M ft. b.m. 274, 275 316,517 312,421 
$ 18, 393, 062 26,015,465 26,100, 966 

Veneers and plywoods...............0........ ae sq. ft. 274, 627 267,000 302,971 
$ 17, 087, 654 19,314,591 20,537,175 

MOOD MISO ee ns $ 3,959, 258 4,101,186 4,480,753 
BANS SHAG Ot Saeed Meds $ 160,044,940 | 188,277,770 196,175,575 


Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industries 


| 


The paper-using group comprises three industries* engaged primarily in manu- 
acturing commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments engaged in printing, 
hublishing, bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume large quantities of 
hese materials, but, under the standard industrial classification adopted by the 
Jominion Bureau of Statistics in 1948, they are grouped separately. 


Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the 
ulp and paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it 
or further manufacture in some other industry. This occurs in the manufacture of 
dated, sensitized or corrugated paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject it 
) some treatment to fit it for some definite final use such as in the manufacture of 
sphalt roofing or waxed wrapping paper. Another large group uses paper and 
aperboard as a raw material for conversion into paper bags, boxes, envelopes, 


Minated wallboard and other commodities. 
a 


, Paper boxes and bags; roofing paper; and miscellaneous paper goods. 
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In recent years the manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds 
has grown very rapidly since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap 
paper stocks into strongly made boxes which compete very favourably with the 
wooden crates and packing cases used formerly. Small attractive paper containers 
for use in the retail trade are growing in favour with the purchasing public and 
constitute an important branch of the paper-using industries. 

Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with 
asphalt or tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being increasingly — 
used as a substitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Wood- 
fibre building boards, some of which are produced by lamination in the paper-using 
industries, are now used extensively in construction, especially for insulating purposes, 
replacing lumber and wood lath. 

The growth of the paper-using industries in Canada since 1923 reflects these 
developments. In 1923, the 152 establishments in this group employed 6,870 
persons, distributed $7,442,102 in salaries and wages and produced goods valued at 
$31,760,948. In 1952, these industries comprised 415 plants, provided employment, 
for 25,162 persons whose earnings totalled $67,328,956 and produced products worth 


$352,261,134. 


Subsection 7.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


The printing trades group is made up of five closely related industries: printing 
and publishing, comprised of publishers who operate printing plants; printing and 
bookbinding, including general or commercial printers and bookbinders; lithograph- 
ing, comprised of plants specializing in that process; engraving, stereotyping and 
electrotyping, including photo-engraving; and trade composition or type-setting fo1 
printers. A sixth industry covering publishers of periodicals who do not print their 
publications has been included since 1949. Although, strictly speaking, these 
publishers are not manufacturers, they are closely related to the printing trader 
which produce the plates, cuts, etc., and print newspapers, magazines, directories 
year-books, almanacs, house organs and other periodicals for them. | 

In 1952, the printing trades employed 59,916 persons whose earnings totalle 
$177,373,133. Their output was valued at $449,508,758 and the raw materials use: 
and services received cost $138,809,747. | 

Periodicals valued at $184,719,634 accounted for 45 p.c. of the value of printe: 
matter and other products, daily newspapers alone contributing $132,531,769. Th 
value of periodicals is made up of $130,160,344 received from advertising an. 
$54,559,290 received from subscriptions and sales of publications. In addition, th 
1,405 publishers in the sixth industry reported revenues of $26,888,494 fro) 
advertising and $8,710,218 from sales of publications. 


CHAPTER XI.—MINES AND MINERALS 
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Notr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Resources 


| The tremendous expansion that has taken place in Canada’s mineral industry 
from the end of World War IT to 1951 is reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 
476-495. The information is brought up to June 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, 
pp. 482-506, and is continued to June 1954 in the following article. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S MINERAL INDUSTRY, 
JULY 1953 TO JUNE 1954* 


In 1953, three years after it had attained the billion dollar goal in the annual 
value of its output, Canada’s mineral industry had covered one-third of the inter- 
vening distance to a new goal of two billion dollars, preliminary value of output in 
1953 being $1,331,211,503. Whether this rate of growth would continue, and the 
industry would reach this new goal in another six years, was somewhat uncertain 
at the close of the present review period (June 1954). Year by year since 1944 
when the output was valued at $485,819,114 the industry has been setting new 
‘ecords. Rising metal prices have contributed notably during the post-war period 
10 the annual production increases. Copper, for instance, rose from an average of 
(2-67 cents a pound in 1946 to a post-war peak average of 29-93 cents in 1953; 
uckel from 31-50 cents to 55-87 cents in the same period; zine from 7-81 cents in 
1946 to a post-war peak average of 19-90 cents in 1951; and lead from 6-75 cents 
© 18-40 cents in the same period. The main contributing factor, however, has 
een the increase in crude-oil production following the discovery of the Leduc field 


_ ™* Prepared under the direction of Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and Technical 
lurveys, as follows: Introduction, Metals and Coal by G. H. Murray, Chief, Editorial and Information 
Division, and Mrs. M. J. Giroux of the Editorial Staff; Industrial Minerals by M. F., Goudge, Chief, 
ndustrial Minerals Division; and Petroleum and Natural Gas by Dr. G. S. Hume, Director General 
f Scientific Services. 
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in Alberta in February 1947. The developments that followed resulted in an increase 
in the value of crude-oil production from $14,989,052 in 1946 to a record $198,111,542 
in 1953. Actually, with the major exceptions of gold and coal, all branches of the 
mineral industry have shared in the post-war expansion. 


However, there has been some slowing in the tempo of activity. The 
prices of lead and zinc have declined 5-23 cents and 7-94 cents a pound, respectively, 
from the post-war peak averages of 1951 and this has led to a curtailment of 
operations at several properties. Production of iron ore, asbestos, and coal was 
declining in the closing months of the review period, July 1953-June 1954. Also, 
many of the projects connected with the pre-production development of mineral 
deposits, such as the construction of the 360-mile railway to connect the Quebec- 
Labrador iron-ore deposits with the port of Sept Iles, are now completed or are 
nearing completion and the stimulus they provided in mining expansion has largely _ 
spent its force. 

Thus, the outlook for the mineral industry was less bright at the end of the 
review period than it had been the previous year or two, though it was far from 
unfavourable. Some monthly production figures have been rising, others declining, . 
but the over-all productive potential of the industry has been increasing ; 
steadily. Crude oil pipelines and related facilities completed or under construction | 
will be capable of handling 600,000 bbl. daily, close to three times the present rate » 
of output. Moreover, the known reserves are considered to be sufficient to main- - 
tain this higher rate for many years. Within a decade Canada will be capable of — 
producing 30,000,000 or more tons of iron ore a year compared with the output of 
6,501,060 tons in 1953. The base-metal industry has undergone notable improve- 
ment as a result of recent discoveries and of expenditures totalling upwards of | 
$300,000,000 during the past several years in plant extension and in the construction 
of new units. Completion of a project at Winnipeg and another near Quebec | 
City will give the cement industry a total capacity of 25,700,000 bbl. a year, com- 
pared with 22,500,000 bbl. early in 1953. There has been a corresponding increase i 
in the productive capacity of the asbestos industry as a result of mill construction 
and the development of new deposits. In the search for oil on the western plains | 
tremendous quantities of natural gas are being disclosed, part of which will be. 
flowing eastwards to Ontario and Quebec within a few years should present plans) 
materialize. 5 | 

The fact is that in the past ten to fifteen years Canada has been finding it ha ' 
a mineral estate richer by far in resources than had been previously estimated. | 
The development of this estate is still in a comparatively early stage, for as yet large’ 
areas remain wholly unexplored, or have been only partly explored for minerals. 
The development is being expedited by the use of air transportation in the outlying 
areas and by the demonstrated willingness of mining and exploration companies 
to take the necessary risks in expending large amounts on the search for and) 
development of deposits. ; 


The potentialities of this expanding mineral estate are indeed great anil 
although the aforementioned goal of two billion dollars is possibly more than sir 
years away, it is by no means visionary. The indications are that iron-ore outpu) 
alone will have reached a value of $400,000,000 a year within a decade and tha’ 
crude petroleum may equal or even exceed that amount. Actually, a combinet 
value of a billion dollars a year for the two minerals does not appear far distant 
Metal production, exclusive of iron ore, has already reached nearly $700,000,000 i 


| 
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annual value and a substantial increase in demand and the resultant higher prices 

could well raise this amount by 10 to 20 p.c., taking into account the increasing 

productive potential of the metal-mining industry. The non-metallic minerals 
exclusive of crude oil and natural gas but including coal, were valued at $413,785,000 
in 1953 and, again, the industries concerned are capable of considerably larger 
output than at present. Figures on the value of output of uranium are not pub- 
lished but it is evident from recent developments and from the interest being shown 
in the search for deposits that Canada’s position as a leading source of supply is 
assured for years to come. This is particularly important in view of the developing 
uses of atomic energy in industry. 

The following articles on the metals, the industrial minerals, crude petroleum 
and natural gas, and coal that follow, shed much further light on the potentialities 
of the mineral industry and provide informative accounts of the principal develop- 
ments during the review period. They do not, however, deal with developments in 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories as these are covered separately 
at pp. 24-25. 


Tue METALS 


Probably the most noteworthy developments in metal mining ‘during the 
review period were the completion of the 360-mile railway into northern Quebec- 
Labrador which opens the way to the establishment of a great new iron-ore industry 
in Canada, and the discovery of important base-metal deposits in the Manitouwadge 
area north of Lake Superior in northwestern Ontario. Of great significance, too, 
were the strides made by Gaspe Copper Mines Limited in building up a new copper- 
mining operation in Gaspe, which is expected to get under way late in 1954, and the 
marked growth in iron-ore mining operations in the Steep Rock area of northwestern 
Ontario. . 

Production of metals in 1953 declined $19,000,000 from the 1952 value to 
$708,913,000, because of lower lead and zinc prices and of prolonged labour strikes 
in the Porcupine gold camp of Ontario and in the Noranda area of Quebec. How- 
aver, the results of an enhanced production potential were seen, in part, in the increase 
of 23 p.c. in the volume of output of iron ore during 1953, of 20 p.c. in silver output, 
17 p.c. in lead, 7 p.c. in zine and 2-4 p.c. in nickel. Several new sources of metal 
oroduction were opened up. Manitoba joined the list of nickel producers with 
the entry into production of the Lynn Lake nickel-copper deposits. In northern 
Saskatchewan the commencement of production at the Crown-owned Ace-Fay 
sroperty in the Beaverlodge area served to underline Canada’s importance as a 
oroducer of uranium. In Quebec, the first production of copper and gold came from 
the Chibougamau area with the start of operations by the Opemiska Copper Mines 
Quebec) Limited. Meanwhile, in northeastern New Brunswick developments in 
‘he Bathurst area point to the eventual establishment of a large-scale base-metals 
ndustry. 

_ Accounts of developments in metal mining on a regional basis follow. 


i 
i 


British Columbia.—British Columbia with its great wealth of minerals is 
Janada’s second largest metal-producing province. Although declines in the 
Irices of lead, zinc and gold have caused a temporary slackening in metal-mining 
etivity, interest in the Province’s mineral potentialities has remained at a high 
2vel as evinced by the widespread exploration being carried on, particularly in 
orthern areas, and by various developments under way, such as the steady building 
p of substantial tungsten and iron-ore industries. 
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British Columbia’s wealth of water-power resources is playing a vital role in 
the expansion of metal-mining activity in the Province. This is readily seen in the 
scope of operations of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited, the Province’s metal-mining giant, which now has a total output of 400,000 
h.p. The latest addition to its hydro power was made by the Company in March 
1954 when it set into operation the first two units, of 105,000 h.p. each, of its new 
$35,000,000 Waneta power plant on the Pend dOreille River. The availability of 
water-power resources has also made possible the huge Kitimat aluminum project, 
where initial production started in 1954. A projected use of these same resources which 
will greatly benefit metal mining both in the Province and elsewhere is planned 
by Frobisher Limited and Quebec Metallurgical Industries Limited. These com- 
panies have been surveying the water-power resources of Yukon Territory and | 
northern British Columbia and plan on ‘establishing metallurgical industries in 
those northern areas for the treatment of ores from Canadian and world-wide 
sources. 

British Columbia in 1953 accounted for 78 p.c. of the Canadian tonnage of © 
lead produced and 47 p.c. of the zinc. Most of the output comes from the Sullivan © 
mine of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company near Kimberley, the 
largest lead-zinc-silver mine in the world. The Company is Canada’s largest 
producer of silver and the only Canadian producer of antimony, indium and tin. 
It also produces bismuth and cadmium as by-products. The remainder of the 
Province’s metal output is comprised mainly of copper, gold, iron ore and tungsten. 


The continued decline in lead and zinc prices resulted in a steady decrease in 
the value of British Columbia’s mineral output from a record $176,279,000 in 1981 | 
to $160,741,000 in 1953. Highteen producers have suspended operations; several have | 
reduced operations considerably, one of these—Canadian Exploration Limited— | 
having cut the milling rate at its Jersey mine by one-half; and several have postponed 
opening up new properties pending an improvement in the lead and zinc prices. | 
Despite this, the Province’s output of lead increased 48,000,000 lb. over | 
to 307,178,000 Ib. in 1953, and zine increased 27,000,000 Ib. to 375,538,000 Ib. 
Values, however, were down, lead declining almost $1,500,000 to $40,471,000 and | 
zine $16,000,000 to $44,914,000. On Jan. 1, 1954, Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company reduced its production of refined zinc by 25 p.c. ii 


F 
On the brighter side, copper, iron ore and tungsten all showed increas 
tonnages and values of output in 1953 and strong possibilities for continued growth. 
Copper production comes from the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and. 
Power Company Limited in the Yale district near Princeton, and from Britannia. 
Mining and Smelting Company Limited, north of Vancouver. Interesting copper 
deposits are being explored and developed in the northwestern part of the Province: 
in the Unuk area, 20 miles north of Premier, and in the areas east and north of. 
Vancouver. | 

An important iron-ore industry is taking shape on Vancouver and Texads, 
Islands. Production, all of which is shipped to Japan, comes from the Iron Hil. 
mine of the Argonaut Company Limited, the larger producer, and from three 
deposits of Texada Mines Limited on Texada Island. Output in 1953 amounted t 
988,000 tons valued at $6,745,000, compared with 900,000 tons valued at $5,444,000 
in 1952. 
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The Province is now a leading producer of tungsten concentrates: its output 
in 1953 was 2,336,000 lb., an increase of 63 p.c. over the 1952 figure. Production 
comes mainly from the Emerald mine of Canadian Exploration Limited near Salmo. 
A second producer, Western Tungsten Copper Mines Limited, is carrying out 
considerable development work in its Red Rose mine near Hazelton. 

Most of the silver output comes as a by-product of base-metal operations. 
Output in 1953 increased 3,700,000 oz. t. over 1952 to 11,480,000 oz. t. 

The Province’s four gold producers—Pioneer Gold Mines of B.C. Limited and 
Bralorne Mines Limited in the Bridge River district, the Cariboo Gold Quartz 
Mining Company Limited in the Cariboo district, and Kelowna Mines Hedley 
Limited in the Osoyoos mining division—have been carrying out considerable 
underground development to expand reserves. Near the close of the review period 
underground development at Bralorne Mines revealed interesting ore at depth. 
The Province’s gold production of 267,000 oz. t. in 1953 was little changed from 1952. 


The Prairie Provinces.—Developments during the review period brought 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, hitherto minor metal producers, rapidly to the 
forefront in Canadian mineral production—Saskatchewan as the leading Canadian 
producer of uranium ore, and Manitoba as Canada’s second nickel-producing 
province. Metal production in the Prairie Provinces, otherwise, continued to be 
confined to the-Flin Flon mine of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan border, and to a subsidiary base-metal 
producer and two gold producers, all in Manitoba. 

In northern Saskatchewan exploration and development activity in the search 
for uranium in the Beaverlodge area reached new levels. Of the record number of 
18,000 claims staked in the Province during 1953, most were in this region. As 
a result of discoveries made during the review period, the area now extends from the 
Alberta boundary eastwards for about 80 miles along the north side of Lake Atha- 
oasca. Top-ranking developments in the area were the bringing into production 
a the Crown-owned Ace-Fay mine of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited in 
April 1953, and the disclosure of a large deposit of uranium on the property of Gunnar 
Mines Limited. At the Ace-Fay property the new carbonate leaching plant has 
i initial capacity of 500 tons. Provision for the treatment of custom ores has been 
nade in the form of underground storage bins and of special crushing and sampling 
quipment. Throughout the period Eldorado continued to work the nearby RA 
roup of claims and the Bolger claims, along with those leased from Radiore 
Jranium Mines Limited. Gunnar Mines Limited carried out extensive work on its 
roperty in the St. Mary’s Channel section of the area. In March 1954 the Company 
mnounced plans for the construction of a 1,250-ton mill with output scheduled 
o start in September 1955. The value of the orebody has been placed by the 
Jompany at more than double the June 1953 estimate of $65,000,000. Present 
eserves are estimated to be sufficient for from 10 to 12 years of operation. 

Elsewhere in the Beaverlodge area, private companies explored nine properties 
y adits or shafts and 47 by diamond drilling. Surface trenching and prospecting 
ere carried out on several others. Some exploratory and development activity 
‘as also carried on in the Stony Rapids-Porcupine River, Foster Lake, and Lac 
‘a Ronge regions. 

Nickel and copper were added to Manitoba’s metal output early in 1954 with 
1€ commencement of production at the Lynn Lake mine of Sherritt Gordon Mines 
imited following one of the most ingenious feats ever performed in the history of 
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Canadian mining—the stripping and removal of the equipment of a mine and-of a 
whole town to the site of a new industry 144 miles away. Using tractor trains 
supplemented by air transport the Company during the past few years moved the 
equipment of its former mine at Sherridon and the houses, school, etc., of the town, 
numbering to date 183 units, lock, stock and barrel to Lynn Lake. The new 
industry at Lynn Lake also necessitated the building of a 144-mile railway from 
Sherridon to Lynn Lake which was completed in November 1953, and the con- 
struction of a power plant on the Laurie River, 44 miles south of Lynn Lake. The 
nickel concentrates from the Lynn Lake mine, and eventually the copper concen- 
trates are to be treated at a refinery now nearing completion at Fort Saskatchewan, 
15 miles northeast of Edmonton, Alta. The cost of the whole project without the 
railway, has been estimated at $46,800,000. The first shipment of nickel concen- 
trates to the Company’s new nickel refinery was made early in 1954. Meanwhile, 
the copper concentrates are being shipped to Noranda, Que., for treatment by | 
Noranda Mines Limited. The daily milling rate at the Lynn Lake mine will be 
2,000 tons for an annual production of 8,500 tons of nickel, 4,500 tons of copper, 
300,000 lb. of cobalt and 70,000 tons of fertilizer. | 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company continued to carry out a vigorous) 
program of exploration and development work on its various properties in Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan. ‘These include the Schist Lake mine and the Cuprus mine of 
its subsidiary, Cuprus Mines Limited, both in Manitoba. Late in 1953, Hudson. 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company discovered the Coronation deposit near Phil 
Lake, 133 miles southwest of Flin Flon in Saskatchewan. The Company reported 
a higher output of both copper and zinc in 1953 than in 1952, the output of zinc being. 
131,190,000 lb., the highest on record and largely attributed to the operation of the 
new zinc fuming plant in which the Company is treating zinc plant residues as. 
well as current production. 

Gold output in the Prairie Provinces comes as a by-product from Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company operations and from two gold producers in Mani- 
toba—San Antonio Gold Mines Limited in the Rice Lake district, and Nor-Acme) 
Gold Mines Limited at Snow Lake. Output in 1953 totalled 219,705 oz. t., of whicl 
110,650 oz. t. came from the Flin Flon mine. Silver is also produced as a by-product 
output in 1953 amounting to 1,665,000 oz. t. compared with 1,592,000 oz. t. in 1952. 


At the time of writing (June 1954) some interest was being shown in an iron: 
ore discovery 60 miles northwest of the town of Peace River. The discovery wa 
reported as odlitic siderite, a lower grade concentrating ore. | 


Ontario.—The discovery of what appear to be important deposits of uraniur’ 
+n the Blind River and Bancroft areas of northern and southeastern Ontaric 
respectively, and of new sources of base-metal wealth north of Lake Superior 7 
probably the most newsworthy feature of metal mining in Ontario during the revie) 
period. Coupled with this is the notable headway made in the expansion of th 


industry in general, and of its nickel and iron-ore production potential in particular. i 


The value of mineral output in the Province, Canada’s leading mineral produce | 
rose $16,000,000 over 1952 to $460,000,000 in 1953 and represented 34 p.c. of th 
total value of Canadian mineral production. In metal-mining, Ontario continue 
to account for all production of cobalt and the platinum metals, a major sha 
of the iron ore, and for over one-half of the copper and gold. With the exceptic 
of gold and silver, each of the principal metals and minerals produced in the Provint’ 
showed an increase in both volume and value of output over 1952. 
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The continuing high demand for nickel for civilian and defence purposes further 
stimulated the expansion under way within the nickel-copper industry in the Sud- 
bury area. The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited, the source of 
73 p.c. of the world output of nickel, has practically completed the $150,000,000 
expansion program commenced almost a decade ago. The program has included 
the changeover from open-pit and underground mining to almost entirely under- 
ground mining, as well as the mining of low-grade ore at its Creighton mine through 
the utilization of caving, a low-cost bulk mining method. During the review 
period the Company further raised the capacity of the concentrator at its Creighton 
mine from 10,000 to 12,000 tons. At the end of 1953, International Nickel Com- 
pany’s nickel-producing capacity was over 275,000,000 Ib. a year compared with 
250,000,000 Ib. at the end of 1952. Capacity will be further increased by output 
from a $16,000,000 plant now under construction in which nickeliferous pyrrhotite 
will be treated for the recovery of nickel and high-grade iron ore. The process 
involved is the result of years of research. It is expected that the plant will eventually 
produce 1,000,000 tons of iron ore a year. 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, the other major producer, is also expanding 
its nickel-producing capacity, and during the review period raised its sights to a 
production of 55,000,000 Ib. by 1960. Ore handled in 1953 totalled 1,298,000 tons, 
an increase of 169,000 tons over 1952, of which 134,000 tons came from three new 
and independent producers in the area—Milnet Mines Limited, East Rim Nickel 
Mines Limited and Nickel Offsets Limited. Most of the Company output came 
from the Falconbridge and McKim mines, 


The program involves the bringing in of six new mines, all on the rim of the 
Sudbury basin—the Falconbridge East, Mount N ickel, Hardy, Boundary, Longvack 
and Fecunis mines. Three of these, the Falconbridge East, Mount Nickel and 
Hardy mines, are expected to start production in 1954. The Boundary and Longvack 
nines have small ore reserves but they will contribute to production until the large 
ecunis orebody comes into full operation in 1958. The expansion in refinery 
apacity at Kristiansand, Norway, includes a new cobalt refinery. 


International Nickel Company accounts for 90 p.c. of Ontario’s output of 
opper and Falconbridge Nickel Mines for most of the remainder, Output in 
953 rose to 130,000 tons, an increase of 5,000 tons over 1952, 


The Canadian nickel industry is the source of all of Canada’s output of 
he platinum metals which in 1953 amounted to 296,000 oz. t. compared with 
80,000 oz. t. in 1952. 


A high level of development activity was maintained throughout the review 
eriod in Ontario’s three iron-ore fields—the Steep Rock and Michipicoten fields 
1 northwestern Ontario which at present account for all of the Province’s output 
f iron ore, and the Marmora field in southeastern Ontario from which initial 
roduction is expected late in 1954. Present plans indicate a total output of 
2,000,000 tons of iron ore from these fields by 1960. Output in 1953 amounted to 
529,464 long tons compared with 2,426,330 long tons in 1952. Most of Ontario’s 
itput is exported to the United States where it is in demand because of its high 
ade and good furnace qualities, and most of the ore used in Ontario blast furnaces 
imported from the United States. 


_ At Steep Rock Mines Limited, expansion® plans are designed to increase pro- 
iction to 5,500,000 long tons annually from an output of 1,301,000 long tons in 
53. Production in 1954 is expected to equal that of 1953. During the review 
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period operations ceased at the Errington open pit and production was started 
from the Errington No. 1 underground mine and from the Hogarth open pit. A 
70-mile highway was built into the area to Atikokan, giving the settlement access 
by road to Port Arthur, 140 miles to the east. 

Caland Ore Company, a subsidiary of Inland Steel Company which has leased 
the ‘C’ orebody from Steep Rock mines, has set under way a $50,000,000 program 
to develop the deposit toward production. The Company’s objective is 3,000,000 
tons annually which will eventually bring annual production from the Steep Rock 
area close to 10,000,000 tons. 

In the Michipicoten area, Algoma Ore Properties Limited has announced a 
$13,000,000 four-year program to provide 50,000,000 tons of iron ore or 30,000,000 - 
tons of high-grade sinter over the next 20 years. This is to be done by opening 
up a new ore zone in the Helen, Victoria and Alexander mines to full operation when 
present producing levels are exhausted. Output in 1953, which came from the Helen 
and Victoria underground mines, totalled 1,167,000 long tons of high-grade sinter. 
Of this, 34 p.c. was shipped by rail to Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., and the remainder to the United States. Estimated production for 1954 is 
about 1,500,000 tons. | 

In southeastern Ontario, Marmoraton Mining Company Limited, a subsidiary 
of Bethlehem Mines Corporation, moved toward initial production, expected 
in 1954, from its orebody at Marmora about 32 miles east of Peterborough. It 
proceeded with the stripping of the 120-foot limestone capping over the orebody, 
the necessary construction for open-pit operations, and the erection of a docksite 
at Picton on Lake Ontario. The deposit contains an estimated 18,000,000 tons | 
magnetite ore. This ore is to be concentrated and pelletized, the production objective 
being 500,000 tons of agglomerated concentrates per year. Output will be shippec 
to Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s mills near Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. y | 

Two other iron-ore deposits were in the news during the review period. Wha 
appears to be an extensive deposit of magnetite was discovered early in 1954 a 
Bruce Lake in northwestern Ontario, 30 miles southeast of Red Lake. Iron Ba}, 
Mines Limited is exploring the deposit. In Boston Township, six miles south ¢ 
Kirkland Lake, Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation took a two-year option on j 
large low-grade magnetite deposit owned by Dominion Gulf Company with a vie 
to leasing the property if exploratory work proves successful. =| 


Despite the fact that the Government of Canada lowered. its incentive pri¢ 
for cobalt in ores and concentrates from the Cobalt area during the first quarter 7 
1953, the area continues to be the scene of much activity as the search for the met 
continues and further extensions are made to mine and mill facilities. Shipmen | 
from the area in 1953 were made almost entirely to Deloro Smelting and Refini, 
Company Limited at Deloro, Ont. Up to Mar. 31, 1954, the Company acted | 
an agent of the Canadian Government under the premium price plan, at which tir 
the plan ended. The United States Government subsequently contracted with | 
Canadian Government to purchase ores from the Cobalt area at a price commensur@) 
with that in effect prior to Mar. 31, 1954. During the review period, Cobalt Che: 
icals Limited placed its new custom smelter in the Cobalt area into full producti: 
at 15 tons of concentrates daily umder the management of Quebec Metallurgi’. 
Industries Limited. Cobalt Chemicals was also appointed to act as a Canadi- 
Government agent for the purchase of the area’s ores and concentrates. 


| 
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Most of the silver output comes from the Cobalt area and the remainder as a 
by-product from International Nickel Company’s operations and from the Province’s 
gold mines. Output in 1953 amounted to 5,051,000 oz. t., 22 p.c. below the 1952 
figure. 

The Province has long been Canada’s leading gold producer and in 1953 
accounted for 53 p.c. of the output. Production, which came from 38 gold mines 
in the Patricia, Thunder Bay, Porcupine, Kirkland Lake, and Larder Lake areas and 

_as a by-product from the base-metal mines of the Sudbury area, in 1953 declined 
331,000 oz. t. below the 1952 total of 2,183,000 oz. t.—the result of labour strikes 
in the Porcupine area and of the closing of five mines owing to high costs or depleted 
ore reserves. However, Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Limited, Canada’s leading gold 
producer, maintained production at approximately 1952 levels while operations 
in the Thunder Bay and Patricia districts recorded favourable performances. 


During the review period, exploratory activity in the search for new sources 
of mineral wealth was widespread in the Province, a record 27,000 claims being 
staked in 1953. A number of important finds were made, including interesting 
deposits of uranium ore in the Blind River and Bancroft areas which focussed 
attention on the Province as a possible future source of the ore. In the Blind River 
area the discovery of uranium-bearing ore by Peach Uranium and Metal Mining 
Limited and Preston East Dome Mines Limited set off a staking rush into the area 
in the summer of 1953. Staking spread rapidly eastward as far as the Temagami 
area near North Bay. Around Blind River, several companies carried out considerable 
development work on their properties and Algom Uranium Mines Limited, a 
subsidiary of Preston East Dome Mines, and Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, 
a subsidiary of Peach Uranium and Meta] Mining, are each proceeding with develop- 
ment work with a view to production. In southeastern Ontario much staking in 
the search for uranium has been done, particularly around Bancroft. Centre Lake 
Uranium Mines Limited has been carrying out underground exploration of its 
property in the area. 


Meanwhile, in the North Bay area, Beaucage Mines Limited, a subsidiary of 
Inspiration Mining and Development Company Limited, continued to explore its 
“niobium (columbium)-uranium discoveries on and near the Manitou Islands in 
Lake Nipissing, and to seek an economical means of treating the ore. 


Events during the period also pointed up Ontario’s potentialities as a base- 
Metal producer. The discovery of a large deposit of copper-zinc ore near Mani- 
touwadge Lake, about 40 miles northeast of Heron Bay on Lake Superior, reported 
in December, set off Ontario’s second great staking rush of the period. Geco Mines 
‘Limited, which was formed to explore the property, is planning production from the 
deposit. Other interesting finds have also been reported in the area. In May, 
the House of Commons passed a Bill authorizing the construction by the Canadian 
National Railways of a 27-mile railway line from Hillsport on the main line of the 
Canadian National Railways into the area at an estimated cost of $3,750,000. 

Meanwhile, in the Sudbury area, Ontario Pyrites Company Limited continued 
to explore its extensive zinc-copper-lead properties 18 miles northwest of Sudbury 
and research is being carried out on economical methods of extracting the metals 
from the ore. The Company is planning a daily milling rate of 1,500 tons. 


: _ Quebec.—The marked growth of the mineral industry in Quebec during the 
past few years has gone hand in hand with the Province’s great industrial expansion, 
and has contributed notably to it. Events during the review period brought Quebec 
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to the threshold of production both from the Quebec-Labrador iron ore deposits 
of Iron Ore Company of Canada and from the copper development of Gaspe Copper 
Mines Limited in Gaspe. The Province’s potentialities as a producer of iron ore 
were further pointed up by the discovery of other important deposits west of 
Ungava Bay. Of much significance, too, was the long-awaited commencement of 
production from the Chibougamau area. 


Quebec is next to Ontario in annual value of Canadian mineral production. 
It is the second largest producer of copper, gold and zinc and the only producer 
of molybdenite, which is mined in Abitibi East County, and of titanium ore, which 
comes from the large deposits of ilmenite at Allard Lake in eastern Quebec. The 
Province also produces silver and lead. Mineral production in 1953 declined 
$18,000,000 in value from 1952 to $252,826,000 mainly because of the loss in 
output of copper, zinc and gold caused by labour strikes at Noranda Mines Limited, 
Quemont Mining Corporation Limited, Normetal Mining Corporation Limited, 
and Waite Amulet Mines Limited. 


Top-ranking development in metal mining in Quebec is the establishment of 
a great new iron-ore industry in Quebec-Labrador where Iron Ore Company of 
Canada has already outlined over 400,000,000 tons of iron ore, and where exploration : 
during 1953 brought to light several new deposits of concentrating ore. During the 
review period the Company proceeded to put the finishing touches on the various | 
phases of the great $250,000,000 project preparatory to initial production in August 
1954. The 360-mile railway connecting Sept Iles with Schefferville (Knob Lake) 
was completed with the exception of the ballasting which will be finished by August 
1954. At the northern terminus of the railway the new town of Schefferville is 
being built up rapidly. Dock construction and the installation of ore-handling — 
machinery at Sept Iles were almost completed. Hydro-electric power for Scheffer- 
ville and the mine will come from the Menihek dam and power-house, while power 
for the town of Sept Iles and the ore-handling equipment will come from the Ste- 
Marguerite power site. Mining will start from the Ruth No. 3 orebody which | 
is close to the railway and which has been stripped for open-pit operations. 


Much exploration of the Labrador Trough has been carried on during the past | 
few years. Geological observations from aireraft indicate that the north end of the 
iron-bearing Trough may be at Diana Bay on Hudson Strait instead of 300 miles'| 
to the south as indicated on the most recent geological map of Canada. Several | 
companies have secured concessions or claims in the Trough, some of which were. 
actively explored during the review period. One of these companies, Fenimore 
Iron Mines Limited, which has recently undergone reorganization, is doing explor-' 
atory work on its properties near Ungava Bay. Drilling has outlined extensive 
deposits of low-grade iron ore which will require up-grading before marketing. 


5 


Most of Quebec’s base-metal production comes from the western part of the: 
Province, the chief source of output being the copper-gold-silver-pyrite Horne mine, 
of Noranda Mines Limited. The output of copper in 1953 declined 29,881,000 Ib 
from 1952 to 107,811,000 lb., and of lead, 2,682,000 Ib. to 18,358,000 lb. Zine 
output increased 11,334,000 Ib. to 201,131,000 Ib. but decreased by $9,083,000 it 
value to $24,055,000. 


1} 
}) 

Operations were suspended at the Noranda mine and smelter on Aug. 22, 1953. 

by a labour strike which lasted until Feb. 18, 1954. The Company treats ore fron 
f 

\, 


its Horne mine and custom ores and concentrates from other copper, gold and silve | 
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mines. It recovers the copper and precious metals from the anodes at the elec- 
trolytic copper refinery of its subsidiary, Canadian Copper Refiners Limited, 
Montreal East. 


During the review period Noranda Mines Limited contracted to bring the 
Macdonald Mines Limited property in the Noranda area into operation at a daily 
_ rate of 1,500 tons for the production of pyrite, zinc and sulphur. West Macdonald 
Mines Limited, as the new Company is known, is expected to be ready for production 
by the end of 1955. The ore will be treated in a new $5,000,000 plant to be built 
at Noranda. Noranda is building a sulphur-iron plant near Welland, Ont., to treat 
pyrite ore from the Horne mine and concentrates from the West Macdonald prop- 
erty. The Company is also building a plant at the Horne mine in which by-product 
pyrite will be pelletized for shipment to the Welland plant. 


- Copper production also comes from the copper-zinc ores of Waite Amulet 
Mines Limited, Quemont Mining Corporation Limited, Normetal Mining Corpora- 
tion Limited, and East Sullivan Mines Limited all in western Quebec. In southern 
Quebec it comes from the zinc-lead-copper Suffield property of Ascot Metals Cor- 
poration Limited in the Eastern Townships and the copper-pyrite-zinc mine of 

Weedon Pyrite and Copper Corporation Limited in Wolfe County. A new producer, 
Quebec Copper Corporation Limited, commenced production in February 1954 on 
the former Huntingdon property in the Eastern Townships. In Montmagny 
County, Eastern Metals Corporation Limited proceeded with the underground 

exploration of its nickel-copper property. The Company plans to construct a 

-1,500-ton capacity concentrator. An associate company, Eastern Smelting and 
Refining Company Limited, was formed in May 1953 to construct and operate a 
smelter at, Chicoutimi for the treatment of nickel and copper concentrates, a sub- 
stantial quantity of which is to come from the operations of Eastern Metals 
Corporation. 


The long-awaited production of copper and gold from the Chibougamau area 
began in December 1953 from the 400-ton mill of Opemiska Copper Mines (Quebec) 
Limited. Much exploratory and development work has been carried out in the 
area since access to it was provided in the form of a highway from St. Felicien 
on the west side of Lake St. John a few years ago. Among the companies active 
in the area are Campbell Chibougamau Mines Limited, which is expected to start 
production in 1955 from a 1,700-ton mill, and Chibougamau Explorers Limited, 
which is doing extensive development work on its property. 


Hydro-electric power is expected to reach the Chibougamau area by 1955 and 
a Bill authorizing the construction by the Canadian National Railways of a 294-mile 
railway line into the area was passed in the House of Commons in May 1954. The 
railway, estimated to cost $35,000,000, will run from Beattyville, near Barraute, 


northeast to Chibougamau and then southeast to St. Felicien. 


__ Large new tonnages of copper ore are in the offing of Quebec’s metal production 
as a result of the headway made by Gaspe Copper Mines Limited in preparing its 
$40,000,000 copper project in Gaspe peninsula for production early in 1955. The 
new industry is taking shape about 60 miles west of the town of Gaspe where the 
Company has outlined an estimated 70,000,000 tons of low-grade copper ore. 
Milling, which will be at a daily rate of 6,500 tons, the largest initial milling rate in 
Canadian mining history, is to start late in 1954 and will be followed a few months 
ater by smelter production at the rate of 125 tons of copper anodes daily. A town,- 
Murdochyille, named after J. G. Murdoch, President of the parent company, 
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Noranda Mines Limited, has been founded with all the services of modern living. 
Hydro-electric power will be supplied from the Bersimis River power development 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River. 

Quebec’s largest zinc producer, Barvue Mines Limited, which commenced 
production in 1952, completed stripping the clay overburden from its large zinc- 
silver deposit in Barraute township. During the review period it milled over 
5,000 tons daily and produced over 5,000 tons of zinc concentrates monthly. 


The base-metal industry has a new producer in United Montauban Mines 
Limited, which commenced the output of zinc and lead concentrates in a new 
500-ton mill at its property in Portneuf County Just west of Quebec City in August | 
1953. All zinc concentrates produced in the Province are exported to the United 
States or to Europe. 

Lead concentrates were produced by New Calumet Mines Limited in Pontiac | 
County, Anacon Lead Mines Limited and United Montauban Mines Limited in | 
Portneuf County, Golden Manitou Mines Limited in Abitibi County and by Con- | 
solidated Candego Mines Limited in North Gaspe County. | 


About 73 p.c. of Quebec’s gold output comes from 16 producing mines all in» 
western Quebec, and the remainder from base-metal operations, chiefly Noranda 
Mines and Quemont Mining Corporation in the same area. Lamaque Gold Mines | 
Limited is the largest lode gold producer. Production from the Province declined | 
95,000 oz. t. from 1952 to 1,019,000 oz. t. in 1953. New production has been | 
added with the commencement of operations at Opemiska Copper Mines in the 
Chibougamau area where several other companies are actively developing pro- | 

| 


perties. In the Noranda district preparations are being made to carry out under- 
ground development on the new gold-mining property of Eldrich Mines Limited. 


Silver is recovered mainly as a by-product of base-metal mining, with a small) 
production coming from gold-mining operations. Output in 1953 increased 201,000 | 
oz. t. from 1952 to 4,737,000 oz. t. 


Canada’s sole producer of molybdenite is Molybdenite Corporation of Canada | 
Limited about 25 miles north of Val d’Or in western Quebec. “The Company 
ceased operations in mid-1953 to expand its mine and mill facilities to 500 and 350) 


tons a day, respectively. Production was resumed in March 1954. 

Meanwhile at Sorel, Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation continued to 
operate its experimental smelting plant for the treatment of ilmenite ore from the 
deposits at Allard Lake. Production is in the form of iron and titanium dioxide! 
concentrate. Shipments from Sorel during 1953 amounted to 141,000 tons of 
concentrate containing approximately 98,660 tons of titanium dioxide. | 


' 

The Maritime Provinces.—Highlight of metal-mining activity in the Mari | 
times during the review period was the proving-up of one of Canada’s largest base 
metal orebodies at Austin Brook near Bathurst in New Brunswick by Brunswick 
Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited. The discovery, which was made 
late in 1952, brought widespread staking in its wake and the disclosure of other 
important orebodies in the area. In Nova Scotia, Mindamar Metals Corporation 
Limited, a subsidiary of Dome Mines Limited and the only metal-producel 
in the Maritime Provinces, has met with encouraging results from undergroun¢ 
development work at its mine near Stirling in Richmond County. 


! 
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The establishment of a base-metals industry at Bathurst has opened up new 
economic vistas to New Brunswick which has no metal production of any kind. 
Activity since the discovery has been maintained at a high level, over 40,000 claims 
being staked in 1953 in one of the greatest staking rushes in Canadian mining. 
Two major new orebodies were discovered within a five-mile radius of the original 
discovery at Austin Brook—the Anacon-Leadridge and the Larder “‘U’’ properties, 


During the review period, Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation carried 
out extensive exploration by drilling on its large zinc-lead-pyrite deposit. In 
September 1953, the Company acquired the Anacon-Leadridge property to be 
developed simultaneously with the Austin Brook deposit, both of which are estimated 
to contain in excess of 60,000,000 tons to a depth of 1,000 feet, averaging 5-3 p.c. 
zinc and 1-7 p.c. lead. The Company plans to build a 150-ton test mill at the 
property, designed on the basis of metallurgical tests made in the mineral-dressing 
laboratories of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys at Ottawa, and to 
commence testing early in 1955. Underground development has been started at 
the Anacon-Leadridge property and the overburden is to be removed from the 
Austin Brook deposit which will be mined by open pit. The Company plans an 
initial production of 4,000 tons daily of lead, zinc and pyrite concentrates. In 
co-operation with the provincial government it has built a 13-mile highway con- 
necting the Austin Brook deposit with Bathurst, and is building a branch line into 
the Anacon-Leadridge deposit. Power has been brought into the properties from 
the Nepisiguit Falls power plant. 


Keymet Mines Limited had planned on bringing its lead-zinc-silver property, 
15 miles north of Bathurst, into production early in 1954 but a fire destroyed the 
new 200-ton mill in April 1954, Construction of a second mill was started almost 
immediately and the Company hopes to place the mine into production by the 
autumn of 1954, Underground work at the property has been under way since 
January 1953. 


_ Work is continuing on several other properties which were being actively 
°xplored in northeastern New Brunswick prior to the Bathurst discovery. These 
include the lead-zinc property of New Calumet Mines Limited at Orvan Brook, 
48 well as a copper property of Noranda Mines Limited and a lead-zinc-silver pro- 
derty of the M. J. O’Brien Limited interests both in the Rocky Brook-Millstream 
irea. Elsewhere in the Province, older properties, including manganese properties 
n the Bathurst area, are being re-examined. 


__ In Nova Scotia the value of base-metal production, all of which comes from 
he mine of Mindamar Metals Corporation near Stirling, increased in 1953 to 
3,211,000 from $2,136,000 in 1952 although the mine was in production for only 
ight months. Output comprised 15,148,000 Ib. of zine, 1,918,000 Ib. of copper, 
800,000 Ib. of lead; 247,000 oz. t. of silver, and 3,400 oz. t. of gold. Mill output 
approximately 600 tons daily. 


Interest in Nova Scotia’s base-metal potentialities has heightened as a result 
the Bathurst discoveries in New Brunswick, and aeromagnetic and scintillation 
Irveys have been made over much of the Province including Cape Breton Island. 
1 Colchester County, a lead-zine property is being developed at Smithfield and a 
ad property is being explored at Gay River. In Cumberland County work is 
“ing done on a copper occurrence at Cap d’Or. 
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Newfoundland.*—The strides made in iron-ore mining in the Province and the 
resultant marked increase in production attracted major attention during the review 
period. Output, which comes from Dominion Wabana Ore Limited, wholly owned 
subsidiary of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, and the sole producer, 
reached a record high of 2,393,000 long tons in 1953, an increase of 916,000 long tons 
from 1952. The remainder of the Province’s metal production, which comprises 
zinc, lead, copper, silver and gold, comes from the operations of Buchans Mining 
Company Limited near Red Indian Lake in central Newfoundland. With the 
exception of silver, the Company’s production was considerably below 1952 levels. 
However, because of the marked increase in the value of iron-ore production, | 
the total value of mineral output in the Province amounted to $33,688,000 in 1958 
compared with $32,512,000 in 1952. 

At Wabana, the record production achieved by Dominion Wabana Ore was 
the direct outcome of the extensive modernization and expansion program set 
under way in 1950 and completed late in 1953. Essentially all operations are sub-) 
marine, extending in some parts about four miles out under the Atlantic Ocean. ' 
The program included the replacement of the cable-hauled tramcars with 22-ton) 
diesel trucks, the interconnection of the Company’s three mines, and the installation | 
of the world’s longest underground conveyor-belt system. In November 1953, a fourth | 
mine, the Forsyth, was started with the sinking of a new 3,500-ft. slope. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the output in 1953 was shipped to the United Kingdom, about) 
31 p.c. to the parent company at Sydney, N.S., and the remainder to Germany. Ore 
reserves at the Wabana mines have been estimated to be as high as 4,000,000,000 tons. 


Buchans Mining Company Limited operated its 1,350-ton mill at an average) 
rate of 950 tons a day. Production continued to come from the Lucky Strike, 
Oriental and Old Buchans deposits but the newer Rothermere Number One mine; 
was the main source of ore supply. In 1953 the Company shipped concentrates, 
containing 54,945,000 Ib. of zine, 5,525,000 lb. of copper and 35,723,000 lb. of lead 
compared with 61,034,000 Ib. of zinc, 5,918,000 lb. of copper and 36,118,000 Ib. 
of lead in 1952. The zinc, copper and lead concentrates also contained 654,000 oz. t | 


of silver in 1953 compared with 639,000 oz. t. in 1952 and 7,575 oz. t. of gold com: | 


pared with 8,595 oz. t. in 1952. The Company is doing underground developmen’ 
work on the new orebodies located by drilling during the past few years. 

Widespread exploration was carried on throughout the Island and in Labrado_ 
by various companies during the review period. Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limitet 
continued to explore the Notre Dame Bay area where, in 1951, it located a coppe. 
property. Field parties of the Geological Survey of Canada discovered an interestin | 
occurrence of scheelite, one of the principal ores of tungsten, in the area during th 
1953 field season. Also, the Geological Survey carried out a magnetometer surve 
over the large area of Newfoundland between the 48th and 49th parallels, wher, 
the largest unexplored parts of the Province lie. Exploration in Labrador he 
revealed interesting occurrences of copper and iron. | 


INDUSTRIAL MINERALS | 


Canada’s resources of industrial minerals constitute a great source of actu 
and potential wealth. Entering as they do into practically every phase of industri 
activity, industrial minerals are indispensable in the national economy; withor 
abundant supplies, well distributed across the nation, the great strides in industri 
development made in the past two decades could not have come about. | ; 


| 


* Developments in the Quebec-Labrador iron-ore field on described on p. 482. 


| 
| 
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The term ‘industrial minerals” includes the various non-metallic minerals 
(exclusive of fuels) as well as rocks, sands, gravels and clays used for construction 
purposes. 


Within the past ten years, annual production of industrial minerals in Canada 
has increased nearly four-fold in value from $80,235,946 to $311,063,476 (preliminary 
figure, 1953), whereas in the same period the value of production of metals has 
more than doubled to $708,912,835. It should be borne in mind that whereas 
the dollar value of the refined metals incorporates the cost of fluxes, reagents, and 
refractories used in their processing, the value of industrial minerals refers, in general, 
to their value in the crude or semi-processed state. Dollar value, however, tells 
only part of the story; in tonnage produced, the industrial minerals far outdistance 
metals and coal combined. 


About 50 industrial minerals are produced commercially at present in Canada, 
and there are many more that can be produced if demand for them arises. 


Canadian chrysotile asbestos is known for its quality the world over. Production 
began in 1878 in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and has been continuous ever 
since. This area is still the world’s greatest source of asbestos and reserves are 
vast. It supplies 95 p.c. of the Canadian production—and Canada supplies nearly 
70 p.c. of the world output. In recent years asbestos has been found in several 
other parts of Canada and is now being produced near Matheson, Ont., and at 
Cassiar, B.C. A small mill is also being built at an asbestos deposit on the west 
coast of Newfoundland. Canadian output of asbestos in 1953 was 911,713 tons 
worth $87,633,124, over 96 p.c. of which was exported. Recent years have witnessed 
a great program of modernization and expansion among the asbestos producers. 
One large new company is now planning a mill that will process 100,000 tons of 
asbestos annually. 


Asbestos finds many uses: because of its fibrous nature it can be spun into yarn 
and made into cloth; mixed with cement, asbestos is used in the manufacture of 
‘shingles, pipe, flat and corrugated sheets. It is also used in brake linings, clutch 
facings and gaskets as well as for electrical insulation and thermal insulation. The 
‘shorter grades are used in the manufacture of asphalt floor tiles, in undercoatings 
for automobiles, as fillers in plastics and paints, and for many other purposes. 


Barite or heavy spar, as it is sometimes called because of its great weight, is 
‘quarried at Walton, N.S., and at Parson and Brisco, B.C. Production in 1953 
Teached an all-time peak of 248,973 tons valued at $2,316,474. British Columbia 
barite is white and is used as a filler for paints, rubber, paper, etc., and also in oil-well 
drilling muds. The deposit at Walton, N.S., which supplies the greater part of the 
Production, is thought to be the largest in the world. The only other deposit of 
comparable size is found in Germany. - It is pink in colour and finds its principal 
use in heavy drilling muds. These muds must be of high specific gravity in order 
to overcome the pressures of gas and water in deep wells and also to provide a 
medium that will float drill cuttings. Most of the barite is shipped by sea for use 
in the region around the Gulf of Mexico and in South America. Barium chemicals 
made from barite find wide use in numerous industries. Barite is also used as a 
heavy aggregate in making the heavy concrete shields used in atomic energy plants. 


Fluorspar—a beautiful glassy mineral of yellow, green, red, purple or violet 


colour—is obtained mainly from the Burin peninsula in Newfoundland where it 
deCurs in veins in granite. Reserves of fluorspar in Newfoundland are among the 
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largest in the world, and have been estimated by the Newfoundland Geological 
Survey as “considerably in excess of 20,000,000 tons,’ making the Province one of 
the world’s major sources of this very important mineral. A small production has 
been obtained for many years from Madoc, Ont., and it was formerly produced at 
the Rock Candy mine in British Columbia. In 1953, a new occurrence of purple 
fluorspar was reported on the Alaska Highway at Lower Liard Crossing, B.C. 
The Canadian production in 1953 reached a new high of 90,078 tons valued at 
$2,657,104. 


Fluorspar is essential to aluminum production, is used as a flux in the steel 
industry, and is a raw material for the manufacture of hydrofluoric acid which itself 
has a great variety of uses. Other uses are in the manufacture of glass, enamel, 
and magnesium metal. 


Canada is second among the nations in production of gypsum, a mineral com- 
posed of hydrous calcium sulphate. It is found in every province except Prince » 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan, and is quarried in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, , 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. Production in 1953 
amounted to 3,765,763 tons valued at $7,487,928. Nearly three-quarters of the: 
production is exported, mainly by sea, to gypsum-manufacturing plants along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States as far south as Florida. 


In 1953, National Gypsum (Canada) Limited prepared to open up a very | 
large gypsum deposit near Milford, N.S. Most of the production will be exported | 
to the United States by boat from Dartmouth, N.S. Canada’s largest producer is | 
Canadian Gypsum Company Limited which has just completed a large new gypsum | 
manufacturing plant at Montreal, Que., to make plaster, wall board, and lath from | 
Nova Scotia gypsum. The largest manufacturer of gypsum products is Gypsum, | 
Lime and Alabastine, Canada, Limited which operates several plants across Canada. | 


) 
| 


Gypsum finds its principal use as a construction material in the form of wall | 
plaster, wall board, sheathing board, lath and tile, but quantities are also used for | 
dental plaster, moulding plaster, surgical plaster, Keene’s cement, agricultural | 
gypsum, Portland-cement retarder, pottery, plasters and mineral filler. | 


It is potentially important as a chemical raw material: in some countries 
gypsum is used, for example, as a source of sulphuric acid but this use is not, as) 
yet, economic on this continent. Associated with the gypsum in most localities 
are large deposits of anhydrite, or anhydrous calcium sulphate which is not utilized | 
to any extent. | 


} 
' 


Rocks such as limestone, granite, shale, and sandstone form a very valuable. 
part of the industrial mineral resources of Canada. Found in all parts of the country 
they are the basis of many industries: building-stone, cement, lime, crushed stone,’ 
brick and tile, refractories, silica, and so on. Exact statistics are difficult to obtain’ 
but it is estimated that in 1953 more than 32,000,000 tons of rock were quarried 
in Canada. 


Limestone is the most widely quarried and extensively used of all the rocks, 
In 1953 over 25,000,000 tons were quarried. Practically every known variety Ol 
limestone except chalk is available as well as several unusual types such as brucitit 
limestone, and magnesitic dolomite. Brucitic limestone, found in Quebec, Ontaric 
and British Columbia, contains granules of brucite (magnesium hydroxide) scatteret 
through the limestone matrix. It is quarried near Wakefield, Que., by the Aluminun > 
Company of Canada Limited for the production of magnesia, quicklime, hydrate 
lime, and agricultural limestone. The magnesia, in turn, is used for the making | 


off 
| 
{ 
} 
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basic refractories and magnesium metal, and for various other uses, particularly in 
agriculture. Magnesitic dolomite is mined at Kilmar, Que., by Canadian Re- 
fractories Limited and converted into basic refractory products. In 1953, a large 
plant was built at Dundas, Ont., by Steetley of Canada, Limited, for the production 
of a refractory product known as “dead-burned dolomite” from the extensive 
dolomite deposits in that area. Building stone is produced from limestone in Ontario, 
Quebec and Manitoba. Marble is produced in Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia and is available in many of the other provinces. Crushed stone for road metal, 


concrete aggregate, railroad ballast, and numerous other uses is produced in a 


great many parts of Canada. Roofing granules are made from rhyolite, basalt, and 
slate in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


The Portland cement industry, which uses limestone and cement as its main 
raw materials, is established in seven of the ten provinces. It has been expanding 
its production facilities steadily in recent years to keep pace with construction 
activity in Canada and at present has an installed capacity of about 23,000,000 bbl. 


_ of cement annually which places Canada well up among the nations of the world 


on a per capita production basis. 


The lime industry also has been experiencing rapid growth in the past decade. 
Production in 1953 was 1,184,963 tons valued at $13,457,648 which is close to the 
all-time record. The growth of the lime industry was mainly caused by the rapidly 
growing chemical industry because over 80 p.c. of the lime produced now finds 
chemical use. Lime is made in all provinces except Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan. Most of the production is marketed in the lump form 
(quicklime), but hydrated lime, which is a specially slaked dry powder, is steadily 
gaining in popularity. 

Shales and clays suitable for the manufacture of brick and tile are found in 
all provinces and are being widely utilized by the ceramic industry. This is a 
rapidly growing industry and production to-day is nearly four times as great as it 
was ten years ago, reflecting, in part, the great activity in construction throughout 


Canada. Shales and clays that bloat on being heated are now being sought for the 


_ production of lightweight aggregates to supply the demand from the construction 
| industry for lightweight building materials. Two new plants to make these products 


have been built recently and several others are in prospect. 


A voleanic rock, known as perlite, that expands greatly on heating and yields 
a lightweight product that is incorporated into plasters and other building materials, 


_ has been found in British Columbia and has been quarried at Frangois Lake for use 
in Western Canada. 


The granite-quarrying industry is active in Quebec, British Columbia, Ontario, 


Nova Scotia and Manitoba. In addition to use for building and monumental 
stone, granite is extensively used for road metal, concrete aggregate, and railway 


ballast. It is also used in minor quantities for poultry grit and in the making of 


artificial stone. 


Sand and gravel together constitute the greatest tonnage of any mineral sub- 
‘Stance produced in Canada. In 1952, approximately 100,000,000 tons of sand and 
gravel were used by the construction industry in this country. Owing to increasingly 
| strict specifications, industry is considering the manufacture of sand from rock in 
| order to obtain exactly the kind of sand required and considerable research is being 
carried on to this end. 
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Canada shares with Soviet Russia the distinction of being a producer of 
nepheline syenite. This is a quartz-free, white, igneous rock consisting of a mixture 
of soda feldspar, potash feldspar, and nepheline. It occurs in large uniform 
deposits in Eastern Ontario and is being worked near Lakefield, Ont., by American 
Nepheline Limited: The deposit there is five miles long, has an average height of 
350 ft. above the surrounding country and is from one-quarter mile to one mile wide. 


Nepheline syenite is produced mainly for use in the ceramic industry; it is 
pulverized for use as an ingredient in glass, pottery, vitrified china, floor and wall 
tile. When pulverized to micron size it is used as a pigment extender in paints, and 
as a filler in plastics, rubber, and insecticides. It is also used in scouring compounds, 
and as an additive in the manufacture of mineral wool. Because its high alumina 
content—about 23 p.c. by weight—may be easily leached out, nepheline syenite 
is a potential source of alumina. 


Salt is one of the necessities of life and is an essential raw material for the 
chemical and food-processing industries. Salt is found in every province of Canada 
and truly may be said to be available in inexhaustible quantity. In Western Canada, 
for instance, it occurs in great underground beds extending for hundreds of miles 
from the southern part of Manitoba through Saskatchewan to the northern part of 
Alberta. It is produced in Ontario and Nova Scotia as well as in the Prairie 
Provinces. Most of the production is obtained by pumping water down holes ; 
drilled to the salt beds and then pumping the saturated brine back to the surface. 


In 1953, production amounted to 946,650 tons with a value of $7,356,595. — 
About 53 p.c. of this was used by the chemical industry, principally in the form of 
brine. The chief primary chemical products made from salt are caustic soda, 
chlorine, and soda ash, but there is a host of secondary products. The fishing | 
industry, meat packing, textile, leather, refrigeration, metallurgical, soap, and many 
other industries utilize salt. The only salt produced by direct mining in Canada 
is at Malagash, N.S., where a relatively impure salt is obtained, which after being 
crushed is sold throughout eastern Canada for use on highways and railways to 
remove ice in winter and to control dust in summer. At present, Canadian Rock | 
Salt Company Limited is sinking a shaft near Windsor, Ont., in preparation for the 
mining of the pure rock salt available in that locality at a depth of 1,100 ft. 


Silica is another material indispensable to Canadian industry. It is the prin- 
cipal constituent of many minerals but the chief commercial sources are quartzite, 
sandstone, sand, and quartz from quarries in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Mani- | 
toba, and British Columbia. The products differ in the several provinces: chief 
are flux for metallurgical use, silica flour, moulding sand, and material for the) 
making of ferrosilicon, silicon metal, artificial abrasives, silica brick, and other 
ceramic products. Quartz crystals of excellent quality are quarried in small quantity | 
at Lyndhurst, Ont.—at present the only producing source on this continent. The 
quartz is used in the making of submarine-detection equipment. | 

! 


Silica is also used in the chemical industry. Some recent products, known 
as silicones, which are derived from silica, coke and chlorine, are acclaimed as 
being among the most significant chemical developments in recent years. Silicones l 
fill the gap between organic and silicate compounds, and their chemical structure i 
promises an endless array of them. They are available in the form of colourless 
liquids, oils, greases, varnishes, and resins, and as special rubber products. Silicone- ( 


treated materials will ‘‘shed water like a duck’s back.”’ 
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In 1953, Canada produced 1,721,218 tons of silica worth $1,799,463. Imports 

in the same period amounted to 703,221 tons valued at $1,928,438. The imports 
consisted mostly of silica sand for the glass industry. As yet, a suitable glass sand 


has not been produced in Canada but intensive efforts are being made to locate 
a suitable domestic source. 


Production of sodium sulphate in 1953 amounted to 112,881 tons valued at 
$1,704,313. Not many years ago the alkali sloughs of Western Canada were looked 
upon as useless—even as dangerous in a cattle-producing area. Investigations in 
the 1920’s showed them to contain well over 100,000,000 tons of solid hydrous 
sodium sulphate, one deposit alone containing 25,000,000 tons. To-day, four 
companies are producing the material which is sold for use in making kraft pulp, 
heavy chemicals and detergents. 


_ Although Canada has no known deposits of native sulphur, such as those in 
the southern United States, it has vast resources of sulphur-bearing minerals from 
which continually increasing tonnages of elemental sulphur, sulphuric acid, and 
sulphur dioxide are being obtained. Sulphur and its compounds are used directly 
or indirectly by practically every industry; in fact, the trend of sulphuric acid 
sales provides a barometer of industrial activity. Adequate sources of sulphur 
are vital to any induStrial nation but the necessary processes must be developed to 
make the sulphur available for industrial use. Such processes have been developed 
in Canada, and this country is within measurable distance of being self-sufficient in 
sulphur supplies. Eastern Canada and British Columbia produce very large 
quantities of pyrite, and other sulphide minerals—the pyrite mainly as an inexpensive 
by-product. For many years it has been utilized as a raw material for making 
sulphuric acid, for the sulphur is released when sulphide minerals are roasted or 
smelted, and can be recovered from the smelter gases. Recovery of both elemental 
sulphur and sulphuric acid from smelter gas was pioneered by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company Limited at Trail, B-C. At present, three metal- 
lurgical companies are recovering sulphuric acid from this source. Canadian 
Industries Limited operates the largest plant of its kind for the production of liquid 
sulphur dioxide from gas from the new oxygen flash-smelting process of International 
Nickel Company at Copper Cliff, Ont. The C.I.L. plant came into operation in 
1953 and produces 90,000 tons annually of the liquid sulphur dioxide—equivalent 
to 45,000 tons of sulphur. It is used mostly by pulp mills. 


Noranda Mines Limited completed a plant near Welland, Ont., late in 1954 
to recover annually 18,000 tons of elemental sulphur and 36,000 tons of sulphur 
as sulphur dioxide from pyrite. In this process 75,000 tons of iron sinter will also 
be made. 


On the Prairies, exceptionally pure elemental sulphur is being recovered from 
sour natural gas by Shell Oil Company of Canada at the rate of 11,000 tons, and by 
Royalite Oil Company at the rate of 10,000 tons, a year. The output is marketed 
with pulp mills on the West Coast. The Shell Oil plant capacity is being doubled 
to supply Gunnar Gold Mines’ new uranium recovery plant at Beaverlodge, Sask. 

In 1953, the equivalent of 358,850 tons of sulphur was produced in Canada 
from these various sources. This was somewhat less than imports which amounted 
to 359,105 tons in the same period. However, in the future it is expected that a 
Steadily increasing proportion of sulphur will be produced from domestic sources. 
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In addition to the foregoing, many other industria] minerals are being produced 
in Canada and are making their contribution to the industrial prosperity of the 
nation. These include feldspar, mica, tale, soapstone, arsenic, serpentine, diatomite, 
and ochre. Many others such as actinolite, graphite, epsomite, flint pebbles, 
voleanie ash, corundum, and apatite have been produced in the past and can be 
produced again when the demand arises. Still others such as potash, witherite, 
celestite, rare-element minerals, and rare earths are known to occur in quantity 
and may come into production shortly, depending on the outcome of investigations 
now in progress. The steadily increasing demand for the industrial minerals now 
being produced and the development of uses for those at present lying dormant, 
make the prospects for increased production of these exceedingly useful materials 
very promising. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


Extensive recent discoveries of petroleum and natural gas have created a 
phenomenal expansion in the oil industry and established a vast potential in the 
natural-gas field. Expansion in the oil industry, however, was not confined to ) 
exploration alone, for much progress was made in 1953-54 toward extending market- : 
ing facilities by the planning and construction of new refineries to process the oil | 
and pipelines to transport it. Progress was also made in planning for the transporta- 
tion of natural gas, particularly from Alberta, and authorization was given for the | 
construction of an all-Canadian pipeline to be built across the prairies to Winnipeg, 
Man., and to continue eastward north of the Great Lakes to serve Ontario and | 
western Quebec. The building of this line will mean an expenditure of hundreds i 
of millions of dollars on development wells to produce the gas, processing plants to 
purify it, gathering lines to collect it, trunk lines to transport it and distribution | 
lines to market it in Prairie and Central Canada towns and cities. The direct and | 
indirect benefits to Canada of such a project will be enormous and large quantities | 
of gas from Canadian sources will become available to supplement other fuels in 
the industrial areas of Ontario and Quebec and to provide fuel for mining and pulp | 
and paper industries throughout northern Ontario. | 

A plan to build a natural gas pipeline from Peace River, Alta., to Vancouver, | 
B.C., with lines southward to serve the Pacific Northwest area of the United States, | 
is also under consideration. 


Exploration and Discovery.—All four western provinces shared in the : || 
and gas exploration activities in 1953 and new and significant discoveries were made. / 
In Manitoba the most promising discovery was at Roselea, a few miles from the 
producing Virden field in the southwest part of the Province. This discovery, and | 
those of a somewhat similar nature in other provinces, has much significance for | 
future developments because of its stratigraphic and structural relationships. | 
Mississippian strata occur in the Williston basin and in the mountains and foothills | 
of Alberta but thin out to the north and east owing to erosion after deposition, | 
and it is on the up-dip wedging out-edge of these sediments that the oil has been — 
found. The eastern and northern limit of these sediments has been outlined in a 
general way by widely spaced wells. It extends across the southwest corner of 
Manitoba, across southern Saskatchewan and trends northwest to cross Alberta, 
west of Edmonton into the Peace River area west of the town of Peace River, 7 
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through northeast British Columbia to the Liard River where outcrops occur south 
of Fort Simpson. Thus, the eastern edge in a straight line, between various points 
where known, would be at least 1,200 miles long but probably greatly exceeds that 
length because of its sinuous outline. All this becomes, as is now being recognized, 
good prospective oil territory as the oil is held in the southwestward-dipping 
Mississippian porous strata at favourable locations near their eastern border by 
being sealed against overlying and overlapping younger beds. 

In Saskatchewan there has been production of heavy oil from the Lloydminster 
and Coleville fields. Also, a considerable reserve of medium-grade oil has been 
established in a number of fields but particularly in the general Fosterton area. 
Marketing of this medium-grade oil has been difficult because it is not so desirable 
as light oil for refining and because it contains sulphur. Arrangements to solve 
this problem have not yet been put into effect and therefore when light oil was 
discovered in the Viking sand in the Smiley field it was hailed as of great importance 
to the Province. It now appears that the Smiley field will contain about 10,000 
acres and, although the daily yield per well is moderate, the fact that the wells 
are relatively shallow and can be completed in a week has led to fast development 
because the oil can be marketed through the Interprovincia] pipeline. This is the 
first light oil production from Saskatchewan and is of importance in the search for 
new fields of a similar type. 


The Sturgeon Lake field was discovered in 1952. It lies 50 miles east of Grande 
Prairie in the Peace River area of Alberta and is a reef field somewhat similar to 
Leduc and Redwater. Further drilling in 1953 has revealed that this field may 
have a recoverable oil reserve of from 100 to 200 million barrels. Late in 1953, 
the Pembina field, 65 miles southwest of Edmonton and west of the Leduc-Bonnie 
Glen-Wizard Lake trend, was discovered. The oil occurs in a sand known as the 
Cardium in Upper Cretaceous shale of Colorado age. This sand is well known in 
the foothills from its occurrence in Turner Valley but previously it had not given 
commercial oil production although it was known to contain gas in a few places. 
It thins out eastward where the sand in it is replaced by shale. The sand ‘is thus a 
wedge with southwest dip and in the thin up-dip edge the oil has accumulated. 
The productivity of individual wells in the Cardium may not be high since the 
permeability of the sand is rather low but the extent of the field could considerably 
exceed that of Kast Texas in the United States, an area of about 136,000 acres in 
which the productivity has been very large. Thus, the Pembina field may become 
the largest in area in North America. Its boundaries, however, are not yet known 
and although the expectation is that all wells drilled in 1953 are in one pool some of 
them are widely spaced. 


In all, about 15 new fields were officially recognized in Alberta in 1953 but most 
of these had only a few wells in production at the end of the year. 


In British Columbia, the drilling in the Peace River area has been primarily 
10 discover gas reserves to supply the proposed pipeline to Vancouver, B.C., and the 
?acific northwest area of the United States. There is, as yet, no oil production in 
3ritish Columbia as a result of this drilling although encouraging shows have been 
ound in a few wells. The gas reserves in the Peace River area are now estimated at 
',949,000,000,000 cu. feet based on 49 potentially productive wells in Alberta with 
, Teserve of 1,775,000,000,000 cu. feet and 45 potentially productive wells in British 
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Columbia with a reserve of 2,174,000,000,000 cu. feet. This development, par- 
ticularly in British Columbia, is very remarkable in that the first well in the Fort 
St. John field, where the main reserves occur, was completed late in 1951. In the 
past two years the increase in gas reserves in the Peace River area has been at the 
rate of 1,500,000,000,000 cu. feet a year, but at present there is no market except 
locally where the consumption is insignificant. 


Demand and Markets for Canadian Crude Oil.*—The total demand for 
oil products in Canada in 1953 showed an increase of 10 p.c. from 1952, reaching © 
515,000 bbl. a day. The total production of crude oil was about one-third higher — 
than the previous year and supplied about 43 p.c. of Canada’s requirements. There | 
was some restriction on output because of market limitations and the 1953 yield | 


of more than 80,000,000 bbl. does not wholly reflect oil-well capacities in the various . 
producing fields in Western Canada. 


The Trans-Mountain and the Lakehead pipelines now provide a possible outlet 
for 600,000 bbl. of oil a day from Western Canada when the markets are developed | 
to receive this volume. The pipeline capacity, therefore, is considerably in excess : 
of the present demand since the yield in 1953 was 77,065,000 bbl. for Alberta,’ 
3,000,000 bbl. for Saskatchewan, and 619,321 bbl. for Manitoba, a total of 80,684,321 | 
bbl. or an average of over 221,000 bbl. a day. Of this amount about 120,000 bbl. | 
a day were refined on the Prairies, leaving about 100,000 bbl. a day for the West. 
Coast and Central Canada and for refining at Superior, Wis., U.S.A. The market 
for western Canadian oil on the West Coast has been restricted temporarily by | 
imports from the Near East owing to cheap tanker rates so that for the near future | 
the major part of the outlet will be eastward. The recent completion of Sun Oil 
Company’s Sarnia refinery brings the refining capacity in that area to 109,500 bbl. 
a day and of the 29,600,000 bbl. processed there in 1953, all but 5,224,000 bbl. were! 
Western Canadian crude. In addition, the B. A. Clarkson refinery near Toronto, | 
Ont., processed 5,777,000 bbl. in 1953, of which 2,702,000 bbl. were from Western 
Canada, making a total of western Canadian crude oil processed in Ontario in 1953) 
of 27,527,990 bbl. including 450,000 bbl. refined at Fort William. It is expected 
that, in 1954, this will be increased to approximately 35,140,000 bbl. or an average) 
of about 96,250 bbl. a day. This, exclusive of normal growth, will come close tc. 
the saturation point for the outlet of western Canadian crude in central Canad 
unless it is decided to enter the Montreal market which now is largely supplied from 
Venezuela by tanker and by pipeline from Portland, Me. The Montreal refineriei | 
processed 56,275,000 bbl. of crude oil in 1953 representing slightly more than one) 
third of the oil refined in Canada. The abundance of oil in world markets @ ° 
present makes the Montreal market highly competitive for western Canadian oi, 
and it is doubtful whether oil could be supplied from this source without a con) 
siderable cut in price. Thus, the crude oil situation in Canada has changed im | 
few years from one in which very little oil was available from domestic productio. 
to one in which the supply now warrants a continual search for new markets 
Presumably, in this respect, much will depend on the construction of new refiner” 
facilities along and adjoining the Lakehead pipeline between Superior, Wis., a0 
Sarnia, Ont. In this area the United States market would seem to offer good pro} 
pects but there is a duty of 10-5 cents a barrel on light crude oil entering th 
United States. i 


e . { . 
* Information on the construction of oil and gas pipelines is given in the Transportation Chapter of th! 


volume. 
: 
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In a continuing struggle to maintain markets, the Canadian coal industry lost 
further ground to oil and natural gas during the review period. Nevertheless, 
the industry made every effort to secure or improve its position through the increased 
use of strip mining and of mechanization and by means of research and investigations 
into more economical mining of better-quality coals. In this effort it was assisted 


by the Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, and 
_ by other research organizations. 


Coal output in 1953 amounted to 15,900,000 tons valued at $102,720,000, a 
decrease of 10 p.c. in volume and 8 p.c. in value from 1952. The decline was 
greatest in Alberta, the largest producer, where it amounted to 18 p.c., followed by 
British Columbia with a 12-p.c. decrease. 


Because of the substitution of fuel, diesel oil and natural gas for coal for 
domestic and building heating, for railway use and for power production, Canadian 
consumption of coal declined 7-8 p.c. in 1953 to 38,141,000 tons. The decrease was 
almost evenly divided between domestic and imported coal. An idea of the rapid 
growth in the changeover from coal to oil in domestic and building heating during 
the past decade may be gained from the fact that, during the 1941-45 period, the 
oil consumed, estimated as the heat equivalent in terms of coal, amounted to 
almost 6 p.c. of the total fuel used. By 1953, this had spiralled to 45 p.c. of the total 
fuel used. 

One of the heaviest losses encountered by the coal industry has been that of 
the shrinking railway market because of the railway conversion from coal to oil- 
burning and to diesel locomotives. During 1953, the Canadian National Railways, 
as part of its five-year conversion program to be completed in 1956, converted 99 
coal-burning steam locomotives to oil, mainly in Western Canada, which alone 


_ Means a loss of approximately 297,000 tons of coal yearly. Moreover, Canadian 
_ railways added a further 206 diesel units to their rolling-stock during 1953, bringing 
_ the total number of diesels in use at the end of the year to 969. In the production 
_ of thermal power, coal vies strongly with oil and natural gas. This type of power is 


coming into increasing use particularly in the Prairie Provinces where the economical 
supply of hydro-generated power has about reached its peak. The construction of 
one and possibly two large thermal plants is planned for the near future in Alberta, 


_ both near large reserves of coal. 


Coal production by strip mining, a lower-cost method carried out in all provinces 


_ except Nova Scotia, increased 7-3 p.c. to 6,195,059 tons in 1953. In Saskatchewan, 
| 99-7 p.c. of the output was strip mined, in Alberta almost 43 p.c., in New Brunswick 
_ about 73 p.c., and in British Columbia, 19 p.c. The average output per man-day 


in strip mining was estimated at 11-4. tons compared with 2-6 tons for underground. 
The most outstanding development in mechanization in recent years is the 


| ‘Dosco Miner’ developed in the mines of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
| Limited in N ovg Scotia. The machine, which is rapidly coming into general use 


in eastern collieries, is capable of cutting coal from the longwall face without the 


_ aid of explosives and of loading it onto conveyors at the rate of 500 tons of coal per 
| eight-hour shift. 


| During the review period, considerable research into the complex phenomena 
relating to rock pressures in mines, with special reference to the violent occurrence 


of “bumps” and “outbursts”, continued to be carried out in Western Canada and 
‘in the Maritimes by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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The industry’s efforts to improve the quality of its products have been con- 
centrated on the application of modern methods of beneficiation such as cleaning, 
drying and the briquetting of fines. During the review period the manufacture of 
briquettes increased in Western Canada particularly in the Mountain Park, Cascade 
and Crowsnest areas of Alberta, where briquettes suitable for locomotive use are 
prepared from coal fines. The production of these briquettes has aided materially 
in retaining some of the railway market. In 1953 the railways absorbed, for loco- 
motive use, over 81 p.c. of the 708,493 tons of briquettes produced in Canada that 
year. A new plant for the manufacture of these briquettes was put into operation 
in the East Kootenay area of British Columbia. 

Interest also increased in the possible production of briquettes for use in both 
domestic and industrial stokers, and an investigation into these possibilities was 
started at the Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.—Nova Scotia produces high and medium 
volatile bituminous coking coals in the Sydney, Cumberland and Pictou areas and 
some non-coking bituminous from the Inverness area. Production in 1953 amounted 
to 5,787,000 tons compared with 5,905,000 tons in 1952, and accounted for 77 p.c. | 
of the total value of the Province’s mineral output in 1953. Most-of the major 
operations are completely mechanized. However, as much of the production comes 
from submarine workings, operators are faced with the problem of increasingly 
high transportation costs. ‘To overcome this and to increase output, Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, the largest operator, is building a 6,225-foot 
snelined tunnel into its workings at Glace Bay. The tunnel will be equipped with — 
a belt-conveyor system to bring the coal to the surface with a single-track road for 
use in transporting men and material to and from the surface by rope haulage. 


The Geological Survey of Canada continued to carry out coal research investi- 
gations at its Sydney office with a view to assisting development and prolonging the 
productive life of the Sydney coalfield. The office is operated in co-operation with 
the Nova Scotia Department of Mines and the Nova Scotia Research Foundation. | 


Output in New Brunswick is a high volatile bituminous coal from the Minto | 
area. In 1953, it amounted to 721,000 tons compared with 743,000 tons in 1952. | 


Most of the coal produced in the Maritimes is used locally for industrial and 
domestic purposes; the remainder is shipped to Ontario and Quebec. ~ | 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan produces only lignite coal, chiefly from the. 
Bienfait division of the Souris area, the main producing fields being the Estevan | 
and Roche Percee divisions. Production in 1953 totalled 2,000,000 tons, a decline | 
of 62,000 tons from 1952. Approximately 65 p.c. of the output was shipped to) 
Manitoba for domestic and industrial use. 


Alberta.—Alberta produces almost all types of coal including a small tonnage’. 
of semi-anthracite. Production in 1953 dropped to 5,917,000 tons from 7,195,000 
tons in 1952. About 59 p.c. of the output was bituminous and the remainder mainly | 
subbituminous and lignite. Coking bituminous coal ranging from high to low) 
volatile is produced in the Crowsnest, Nordegg and Mountain Park areas. Another | 
large bituminous mine in the Mountain Park area was closed leaving the area with 
only one operating property. This mine and the one remaining operating mine in the; 
Nordegg area are almost entirely dependent upon the continued use of coal by the 
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railways. Lower-rank bituminous non-coking coals are produced in the Lethbridge, 
Coalspur, Saunders and several other areas of the foothills. The coal in the Drum- 
heller, Edmonton, Brooks, Camrose, Castor and Carbon areas is classed as sub- 
bituminous and that in the Tofield, Redcliff and several other areas is on the border 
of subbituminous and lignite. The Cascade area was the only field that produced 
semi-anthracite in 1953. 


British Columbia.—Bituminous coking coal ranging from high to low volatile 

is mined on Vancouver Island and in the East Kootenay, Telkwa and Nicola areas, 

Small quantities of subbituminous coal have been produced mainly in the Princeton 

field. In the Kootenay (Crowsnest) area, the largest producing field, medium- 
temperature oven (by-product) coke is manufactured for industrial consumption. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry* 
Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—The Federal Depart- 
_ ment of Mines and Technical Surveys came into being on Jan. 20, 1950, in the 
reorganization of the former Department of Mines and Resources. The Depart- 
ment has five branches—Surveys and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of 
Canada, Mines Branch, Dominion Observatories, and Geographical Branch. The 
Department’s functions include the administration of the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act and of the Explosives Act. 


Surveys and Mapping Branch.—The Branch provides the base maps required 
for use in the development of Canada’s natural resources, produces and distributes 
all Canadian aids to navigation, is responsible for legal -surveys of federal lands, 
and provides a national system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic 
control by federal, provincial and private agencies. 


The Geodetic Survey provides the original surveys that form the framework 
or basic control for mapping throughout Canada and for engineering and surveying 
projects related to natural resources development. Survey stations are established 
at fairly regular intervals across Canada and are marked by permanent monuments 
whose latitudes, longitudes and elevations above mean sea-level are determined 
with a high degree of accuracy. The determination of geographical position by 
astronomical observations for mapping purposes in northern areas is being superseded 
by Shoran trilateration in which the adaptation of radar is meeting with success. 


The Topographical Survey provides topographical maps that show all signi- 
ficant natural and artificial features fundamental to the study and economic 
development of mineral and other natural resources. The Topographical Mapping 
Section is responsible for the field surveys that provide ground control for mapping 
from aerial photographs, and the Air Survey Section plots and produces maps 
from these aerial photographs. The National Air Photographic Library indexes, 
preserves and distributes prints for all aerial photography done by or for the Federal 
Government. The Topographical Survey administers the Canadian Board on 
Geographical Names. 


The Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts Division makes and records legal 
surveys of federal Crown lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the National 


Parks and Indian lands and reserves. This Division prepares and distributes 
: 

| . * Revised under the direction of Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information 
Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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aeronautical charts (for which the preparation of base maps involves planimetry 
derived from tri-camera acrial photography and altimetry derived from radar 
measurements), flight manuals and electoral maps. 


The Canadian-Hydrographic Service is responsible for the charting of the coastal 
and inland navigable waters of Canada, the analyses of tides and tidal current 
phenomena and the investigation of water-surface elevations of the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes waterway. The resultant data are published in the form of official 
navigation charts, volumes of Sailing Directions, Tide Tables and Water Level 
Bulletins. 


The Map Compilation and Reproduction Division prepares, draughts and 
reproduces maps, charts and plans for lithographic printing in multi-colour. The- 
work includes the preparation and photo-reproduction of air-chart bases, the 
reproduction and printing of air information for aeronautical charts, the pre- 
paration and printing of topographical maps, and the reproduction and printing | 
of hydrographic charts. 


The Branch had 17 geodetic, 33 topographic and 20 legal survey parties » 
in the field in 1953. Nine ships and six motor launches were engaged in charting , 
operations. 


Geological Survey of Canada.—The primary function of the Geological Survey 
is to obtain information on the geology of Canada that will be of assistance in the 
search for and development of mineral deposits. The results of its activities also 
provide a basis for the appraisal and conservation of Canada’s mineral resources 
generally, including water supplies, for soil surveys and for the solution of geological, 
problems that frequently arise in construction projects. Reports issued by the 
Geological Survey include: memoirs with fairly complete descriptive accounts of 
the geology of particular areas and accompanied, as a rule, by geological maps; 
bulletins dealing with problems rather than areas; papers issued as soon as possible 
after the close of the field season, treating separately of each area and summarizing | 
the information acquired; and the Economic Geology Series reports, dealing in a. 
comprehensive way with mineral deposits of a particular type. Coloured geological | 
maps are issued on various scales from one inch equalling a few hundred feet to one. 
inch equalling eight or more miles, the common standard scales being one inch to. 
one mile and one inch to four miles. Preliminary maps showing the geology in 
pattern are issued shortly after the field season ends for those areas where the search 
for metals or minerals is active. | 


In 1953, the Geological Survey had 79 parties in the field, one more than | 
in 1952. The work undertaken included an aerial reconnaissance by conventional 
aircraft in northern Ungava covering the northern continuation of the Quebec: | 
Labrador iron belt, and the investigation of a folded belt of metamorphic rocks in) 
northern Ellesmere Island, less than 500 miles from the North Pole. 

H 


The Regional Geology Division carries out geological surveys of the bedrock 
formations and associated ores and economic materials of Canada by means 0) 
annual programs of systematic investigations and geological mapping, mainly 0 
areas that have been mapped topographically. It conducts airborne magnetomete) 
surveys as an aid to regional geological mapping and prospecting. 


The Paleontology Division carries out paleontological and stratigraphica 


investigations and studies that are of great importance in geological mapping; 
interpretation of structures, and exploration for natural fuels and minerals. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Mineralogy Division prepares and distributes mineral and rock collections 
for use by prospectors and educational institutions, organizes and maintains a 
systematic collection of minerals for reference and exchange, and identifies mineral 
specimens sent in by the public. 


The Radioactive Resources Division is concerned with the field and laboratory 
investigation of Canadian resources of radioactive raw materials and maintains 
free testing and advisory services for uranium prospectors. As agent of the Atomic 


_ Energy ‘Control Board, the Division receives the results of analyses for uranium 


| 


and thorium and reports on the development of. radioactive mineral deposits. 
This information is incorporated in a confidential inventory. 


The Pleistocene and Engineering Geology Division makes studies of the 
unconsolidated materials that mantle the bedrock throughout the greater part 
of Canada. The geological study of these materials is a prerequisite for many types 


of engineering and agricultural projects. 


The Fuels Resources Division is engaged in the technical study and interpre- 
tation of rock cuttings from wells drilled for oil and natural gas with a view to 
directing exploration for these minerals to localities offering the greatest promise 
of production. The Division also investigates the geology of coal deposits as a 
basis for estimating Canada’s coal reserves and conducts research into the micro- 
scopic character of individual seams. 


The Geological Cartography Division prepares cartographical representations 
for the reproduction of preliminary and standard geological maps, compiles and edits 
geological and related maps, prepares drawings for maps in the Airborne Magnetic 
series, and provides drawings, tracings, diagrams, designs, etc., as required. 


The technical editing of all reports and map manuscripts published by the 
Geological Survey is conducted by the Geological Manuscripts Division, which 
also prepares quarterly and annual reports on the progress of field and office projects, 
supervises papers prepared for publication and supervises and assists in the prepara- 
tion of geological map compilations. 


_ Mines Branch—The Branch is concerned in the main with the technological 
problems of the mineral industry and maintains well-equipped ore-testing, mineral- 
dressing, fuel-research, ceramic, radioactivity and industrial minerals laboratories, 


The Mineral Dressing and Process Metallurgy Division serves Canada’s mineral 


| industry through tests, investigations and research on all types of Canadian ores. 
_ The main purposes of these activities are to devise economic and efficient methods 
of processing ores—a service of special benefit to new mining ventures and par- 
ticularly to those developing low-grade or complex deposits—and to assist mine 


operators in solving problems encountered in mill practice. Much of the Division’s 


_Tecent research has been on the extraction of gold from complex ores and on the 


| 


. 


_ processing of titanium ores. As a service to industry and to assist the Department 
_ of National Defence, extensive investigations have been conducted on the corrosion 
of metals. 


_ The Radioactivity Division is concerned with investigations of radioactive 
ores, particularly with the development and application of methods whereby market- 
able concentrates may be produced from individual uranium ores. The primary 
purposes of the Division’s technical services and laboratory facilities are to help 
bring new properties into production by determining methods suitable for treatment 


of particular ores and to encourage the search for uranium deposits. Extensive 
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experimental and development work is conducted on the treatment of ores and 
products from the properties of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, a Crown 
company. 

The work of the Industrial Minerals Division consists of tests, research and 
investigative work on industrial minerals, including water used for industrial 
purposes. The Division makes field studies of deposits, examines industrial pro- 
cesses utilizing them and conducts research into methods of beneficiating minerals 
from deposits of marginal and submarginal quality to bring them to the standards 
demanded by modern industry. 


The Fuels Division studies the type, quality and uses of all fuels. It makes 
studies of production methods, largely for the purpose of devising cheaper and more 
efficient methods of mining, preparing, processing and utilizing coals. Work in the 
field or laboratories includes: the investigation of methods of mining, particularly 
of rock pressures in relation to the economical mining of coal at depth, and of coal 
preparation such as the cleaning and utilization of the low-grade finer sizes of bitu- 
minous coal which predominate in Canadian mining operations; the development of 
a coal-fired gas-turbine; investigations into the making of coke for foundry and other 
metallurgical uses, and into the increased use of Canadian coal in domestic stokers; 
high-pressure hydrogenation tests on coal for the production of synthetic liquid 
fuel, and hydrogenation as applied to the refining of oil from the bituminous sands of 
Alberta; and analyses of crude oils and natural-gas products. 


The Physical Metallurgy Division aids the metal industries through the 
development of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques and new applications, 
and in activities aimed toward improving present practices in metal fabrication. It 
serves the Department of National Defence by extensive research and investigative 
work concerned broadly with the development of defence materials and prototype 


equipment and with the metallurgical problems of that Department. The Division _ 


also handles the metallurgical problems of the atomic energy project at Chalk | 


River, Ont. 


The Mineral Resources Division provides a mineral information service that is 


freely used by government departments, mining and allied industries, and others 
interested in mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A mineral 


resources index inventory is maintained of all known occurrences and of mines, 
both active and potential, special attention being given to those minerals in which 


Canada is deficient. The Division makes economic studies of different phases | 


of the mining industry. It gives technical advice as required for the administration 
of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and prepares reports, on request, to 


aid in the administration of such matters as: tax exemptions on new mining prop- | 


erties; tax deductions as an encouragement to prospecting for base metals, other 
minerals and petroleum; and tax allowances for the drilling of deep-test wells for 
oil in unproven fields. 


Dominion Observatories.—The two main units of the Dominion Observatories 


are the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical | 
Observatory at Victoria, B.C. Permanent magnetic observatories are maintained | 
at Agincourt, Ont., Meanook, Alta., and at Resolute Bay and Baker Lake, N.W.T | . 


| 

{ 

{ 
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Seismic stations for recording earthquakes are operated at Victoria, Horseshoe Bay i 


and Alberni, B.C.; Ottawa and Kirkland Lake, Ont.; Seven Falls and Shawinigan + 
Falls, Que.; Halifax, N.S.; Saskatoon, Sask.; and Resolute Bay, N.W.T. | 
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The Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont., is responsible for the time service of 
Canada, which involves nightly astronomical observations of star positions and 
radio-broadcast services for distributing accurate time to all parts of Canada. 
Other astronomical activities centred at Ottawa include upper atmospheric studies 
by means of meteor observations, studies of the sun and its effect on earthly condi- 
tions, and mathematical studies of the atmospheres of the sun and stars. The 
geophysical work, also administered from Ottawa, includes the magnetic survey of 
Canada, with emphasis on aids to air and sea navigation, as well as field and observa~ 
tory work of interest to the geophysical prospector. The methods of seismology 
are employed to study important aspects of the earth’s crust in Canada and to 
assist in world-wide investigations of the earth’s interior. Gravity observations 
are carried on throughout Canada with a generally similar purpose, special attention 
being paid to methods of locating mineral deposits. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C., is devoted to funda- 
mental research into the physical characteristics of the sun, stars, planets and the 
material of interstellar Space. Its 73-inch reflecting telescope is one of the largest 
in the world and through its use many important contributions have been made to 
astronomical knowledge. 


The Geographical Branch.—The function of the Branch is to organize and 
make available all the geographical data on Canada and on foreign countries that 
might be of use in promoting the economic, commercial and social welfare of Canada. 
The work is of two kinds—the compilation of geographical materia] of national 
significance, and geographical surveys in the field. The chief project at present is 
the compilation of an Atlas of Canada in co-operation with various Departments 
of the Federal Government. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Dominion Coal] Board was established 
by the Dominion Coal Board Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on 
Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act, the Board was constituted a department of Govern- 
ment to advise on all matters relating to the production, importation, distribution 
and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also charged with the responsibility of 
advising upon and administering transportation subventions. 


Ancillary to these principal duties, the Board is empowered to undertake 
research and investigations with respect to:— 


(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 

(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with & view 
to developing new uses therefor; 

(4) oe pesigion of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in 

anada; 

(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted 
or used by persons dealing in coal; 

(6) the co-ordination of the activities of Government Departments relating to coal; 

(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary 
for carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 


__ In addition, the Dominion Coa] Board Act. provides authority in the event of 
National fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available 
0 meet Canadian requirements. 


At the outset, the Board was concerned with the readjustment of the Canadian 


oal-mining industry to peacetime conditions and the implementation of the 
“ommendations of the Royal Commission on Coal (1946). On the Board’s 


——_. 


* Prepared under the direction of W. E. Uren, O.B.E., Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board. 
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initiative, the system of transportation subventions, designed to equalize the 
competitive position of Canadian and imported coals in Central Canada markets, 
was reorganized and extended. As a result of the revised Government assistance, 
production reached record heights and the movement of Canadian coals to the 
Ontario and Quebec markets from Eastern and Western Canada increased greatly. 
Employment also increased as did average production per man-day. 


However, starting in 1952, new economic and technological developments 
began to have an adverse effect on the situation. It became evident that the 
Canadian coal industry was being faced with problems that could not have been 
foreseen by the Royal Commission. The greatly expanded development of oil 
and natural gas in the western provinces has resulted in growing inroads by these 
fuels into the markets for locally produced coal. With the extension of pipelines 
and a plentiful supply of cheap imported residual oils, the impact of competing 
sources of energy on coal markets throughout Canada has been increasingly felt. 
Dieselization of the railways and conversion of coal-burning locomotives to oil has 


drastically cut, and threatens to virtually eliminate in the not too distant future, , 


one of the main traditional outlets for Canadian coal. The situation has been 
worsened by other factors including increased transportation costs on the movement 


of Canadian coals and a widening price spread at the pithead in favour of the» 


imported products. 

As a result of these conditions, which have been aggravated by a succession 
of mild winters, the Canadian coal-mining industry reached a critical stage during: 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, despite the fact that in that year $9,861,240 was. 


paid in transportation subventions as compared with $5,949,005 in 1952-53. The 


Board, in its studies and recommendations, has kept pace with developments and. 
the Government, fully cognizant of the situation, is currently seeking as sound a 
solution as possible to the difficulties confronting the coal industry. The Board’s | 
recommendations as to a Canadian coal-production policy have been under study 
by an ad hoc Committee on coal subvention policy, composed of deputy ministers: 
of the Departments concerned, preliminary to Government decision. | 

| 


As agent of the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, the. 
Board continued to handle applications for loans under the Maritime Coal Production, 
Assistance Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 179) and to administer the loans granted thereunder, 
The Board also continued to administer payments under the Canadian Coa 
Equality Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 34) which provides a subsidy on Canadian coal usec. 
in the manufacture of coke for metallurgical purposes. During the year endec 
Mar. 31, 1954, 752,752 tons were bonused at a cost of $372,612. 


The Dominion Coal Board maintains a continuous review of Canada’s energ)) 
requirements. Because of the erowing impact of oil and natural gas on the market, 
for Canadian coal, study has been intensified on the relation of the competing source 
of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel. An Interdepartmenta 
Committee on Energy, composed of representatives from the Board and Department 
and agencies of the Government concerned, has recently been established to cer 
tralize all information concerning sources of energy and to investigate their relatio. 
to the national economy. Furthermore, a power survey of the Maritime Provinet 
is under way which, it is hoped, will disclose means whereby the price of power ma) 
be reduced with a consequent greater demand for coal, and the basic conditior 
defined under which an increasing development of coal-burning plants may tl 
planned and put into operation. | 
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The Board, since its inception, has worked toward the co-ordination of the 
activities of various Government Departments and other bodies relating to coal. 
On the matter of technical research as related to the marketing and distributing 
of coal, the Board has maintained close liaison with the Division of Fuels of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. Under the auspices of the Board, 
Dominion-provincial conferences on coal research have been held annually since 
1949 for the purpose of co-ordination and exchange of ideas. 


At the instance of the Board, an Interdepartmental Committee on the Supply 
to the Armed Forces of Fuel and Equipment for Heating was set up in 1949 to advise 
on the purchase and supply of fuel to the Armed Services. In addition, close contact 
has been maintained with the purchasing agents of those Government Departments 
using coal whom it has advised on questions connected with the buying of coal. 


In a wider sphere, the Board has met on occasion with the Coal Policy Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Ministers of Mines and has given consideration to recom- 
‘Mendations made by the latter body relating to coal. It has also kept contact with 
trade and other associations concerned with the various phases of the Canadian 
coal industry in order to foster better mutual understanding of governmental and 
‘private endeavour. It has generally constituted a centra] agency through which 
representations could be made to the Government. 


Pursuant to the recommendations of the Royal Commission, the Board has 
continued to work for a reduction of customs duties and sales tax on coal-mining 
machinery. It has also maintained its efforts to create a uniform system of coal- 
‘mine cost-accounting. 


The Dominion Coal Board consists of seven members including the Chairman 
who is its Chief Executive Officer with the status of a deputy minister. The Board 


is responsible to, and subject to the direction of, the Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (S.N.S. 1950, c. 3), 

the Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in 
the sinking of shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, 
‘rosscuts, raises and levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed 
inder contract, the payment of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of 
yank loans. Any such work must be approved by the Department of Mines. The 
xovernment is also authorized to assist the mining industry to procure power on 
he most economical basis, and may guarantee the Nova Scotia Power Commission 
Zainst any loss incurred on account of capital investments made for that purpose 
r revenue. Mining machinery and equipment that may be used in searching for, 
esting and mining minerals may be made available through the Government. 
uch equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 
_ The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations 
onsidered necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover 
4€ appropriation, on payment, of unworked coal lands, operation of coal mines, 
ans or guarantees for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal 
overnment in carrying out federal regulations made to secure increased production 
ad economical distribution of coal from the mines of the Province. 


_. 


| * Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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New Brunswick.—There are five divisions under the Mines Branch of the 
Department of Lands and Mines. The Mineral Lands Division administers the 
disposition of Crown mineral rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, 
recording of mining claims, issuing of mining licences and leases, and other matters 
pertaining thereto. Detailed and index claim maps are prepared for distribution. 
The Mine Inspection and Engineering Division administers the safety regulations 
governing operations under the Mining Act. Regular inspections of all mines are 
performed. Laboratory facilities are maintained. It is the responsibility of this 
Division to approve equipment used in mines. The Geological Division carries on 
general and detailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and reports 
are prepared for distribution. Mineral and rock specimens are examined for pros- 
pectors. Preliminary examinations of mineral prospects are performed where 
requested and circumstances warrant. The Mine Assessment Division is responsible 
for collection of mining tax and royalties and the preparation of statistics concerning 
mineral production are prepared. The Bathurst Office Division serves as recording 
office for northeastern New Brunswick. In addition, claim maps as well as topo- 
graphical, geological and aeromagnetic maps are available for inspection and dis: 
tribution. The staff is prepared to provide information concerning the Mining 
Act and the use of various types of maps. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 196) authorizes the Quebec 
Department of Mines to build, maintain and improve roads needed for minin{ 
development. Such work is done by contract under the supervision of departmenta 
engineers. The Act gives the Department considerable latitude in this respect 
Certain major roads have been built to new mining districts and completel) 
paid for; on the other hand, if a particular property requires a branch road from) 
an established highway, the owner may be required to contribute a portion ¢ 
the cost. To prevent the development of uncontrolled settlements in the vicinit 
of operating mines, the Department regulates the use of land and permits th 
establishment of well-organized communities. The municipal organization ¢ 
such communities is jointly administered by the Department of Mines and th 
Department of Municipal Affairs. | 

The Department maintains well-equipped laboratories for the benefit of pro’ 
pectors, geologists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equi, 
ment for mineralogy, petrography, ore-dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assay’ 
spectrography or X-ray. Qualitative and mineralogical determinations are mat) 
free, but quantitative analyses are made for a fee according to a tariff schedul) 
The Mining Act provides free coupons to be used by prospectors in paying t 
such analyses. | 

At Val d’Or in western Quebec, the Department maintains a sampling a 
treatment plant where tests may be made on bulk samples and where precio 
metals may be recovered for prospectors at cost price. The treatment plant, whi 
is fully equipped to carry out a wide variety of pilot-scale ore-dressing tests, 
at the disposal of mine owners who wish to establish mill-flow sheets. At Thetfo 
Mines, in the heart of the asbestos district, the Department maintains a laborate, 
where classification of asbestos is made according to standard designations | 


t 
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grades. The Province has authorized the establishment of research laboratories 


to assist mining and metallurgical enterprises in the processes and techniques of 
extracting, transforming and utilizing ores. 


The Department undertakes geological mapping and inspection. The work 
is divided between two branches, one responsible for reconnaissance (aerial) mapping, 
_ the other doing detailed mapping in mining districts and inspection of individual 
_ deposits or properties. Field parties are headed by geologists or mining engineers, 

The published reports on these investigations are distributed free upon request. 
| During the field season, about 30 parties are maintained in different sections of 
| the Province. In mining districts, offices in charge of resident geologists are main- 
_ tained to collect, preserve and compile geological information disclosed by mining 
_ explorations and individual sheets of the compilation are made available to the 
_ public. 


f The Department employs inspectors whose duties are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the safety of workmen in operating mines. Two Mobile Mine Rescue 
' Stations are also operated and a mine rescue training program conducted. 


In the field of education for prospectors, five-week courses at university level 

“are organized each year at Laval and Montreal Universities. University scholarships 

are granted each year to deserving undergraduates and post-graduate students in 

‘Mining, geology and metallurgy, thus contributing to the training of qualified 

engineers for the benefit of the mining industry. Lectures are given to prospectors at 
different localities throughout the Province. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services 
‘of direct assistance to the mining ‘industry within the Province, as briefly enu- 
Merated below. 


Mining Lands Branch—This Branch handles all matters dealing with the 
recording of mining claims, assessment work, etc., and the final issuance of title 
to mining lands. As a service to the mining public, individual township maps are 
prepared and kept up to date showing lands open for staking and recorded and 
patented claims therein. As new surveys are made or later data become available, 
maps are revised in keeping with such information. District Mining Recorders 
maintain offices at strategic locations throughout the Province. 


\ Geological Branch.—A continuing program of geological mapping and investi- 
gation is carried out by the geological staff of the Department. Detailed reports 
and geological maps of the areas studied are made available to the public. In 
nany of the active areas of the Province, resident geologists are engaged to gather, 
ind make available to the public, information concerning geological conditions, 
xploration and development “within their respective districts. One geologist 
pecializing in industrial minerals is maintained on the staff to examine deposits 
»f this order to investigate methods of treatment and recovery of such minerals, and 
0 compile data on the uses, specifications and markets for such products. Collec- 
jon and dissemination of information on ground water resources is also a function 
i the Geological Branch. During the winter months, courses of instruction for 
‘rospectors are held in various centres throughout the Province. 


; 
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Laboratories Branch.—The Provincial Assay Office, located in the East Block 
of the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, carries out wet analyses and assays of metal 
and rock constituents on a custom fee basis and also renders the same service free 
of charge to holders of valid assay coupons issued for the performance of assessment 
work on mining claims. The Timiskaming Testing Laboratories situated at Cobalt, 
in addition to performing fire assays and chemical analyses, conducts a bulk sampling 
plant mainly to assist the producers of the area in the marketing of the cobalt- 
silver ores. A Cable Testing Laboratory, wherein all hoisting ropes in use at the 
mines are periodically tested, is operated under the supervision of the Inspection 
Branch. 

Inspection Branch.—The main function of this Branch is the regular examination 
of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain metallurgical 
works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the men) 
employed. District offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major) 
mining centres of the Province. Mine rescue stations in the principal mining, 
sections are operated under the supervision of the Inspection Branch. 

Exhibitions.—The Department each year presents displays pertaining to 
mining within the Province at such exhibitions as the Central Canada at Ottawa, 
the Canadian National at Toronto, and at other centres from time to time. 

Publications Branch.—All maps and reports of the Department are distributed 
through the agency of the Publications Branch located at the main office of the 


Department. 

Library—A mining library for the use of the Department and the public is 
maintained within the Department. This library is comprised mainly of publica- 
tions and maps of the Federal and Provincial Governments of Canada as well as ol 
numerous periodicals and bulletins from the United States. 

Mining Roads.—The most recent service of the Department is the provisior. 
of mining roads. In general, two classes of road-building are envisioned under this 
program. The first class of road contemplated is a mining access road, financec 
solely by the Department, for the purpose of opening up favourable areas fo. 
exploration; the second class of road, undertaken jointly by the Department ant 
local mining operators, is intended to assist in the provision of required servic. 


roads to such operators. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines ani 
Natural Resources offers four main services of assistance to the mining industry 
(1) maintenance, by the Mining Recorder’s office at Winnipeg and The Pas, of a) 
records essential to the granting and retention of titles to every mineral locatio 
in Manitoba; (2) compilation, by the geological staff of the Branch, of informatio 
pertinent to mineral occurrences of interest both in the past and the present an! 
expansion of this information by a continuing program of geological mapping’ 
(3) enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with industry} 
introduction of new practices, such as those concerned with mine ventilation and tk 
training of mine rescue crews, which contribute to the health and welfare of mir 
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workers; and (4) maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the 


prospector and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and 
the evaluation of mineral occurrences. 


Saskatchewan.—The assistance given to the mining industry by the Saskat- 
chewan Government consists of: (1) the maintenance of a geology department, 
under a principal geologist; (2) resident geologists stationed in or near the principal 
mining areas; (3) geological survey parties and reports; (4) prospectors’ school; 
(5) prospectors’ assistance plan ; and (6) native trainees plan. 


The Geology Department has its headquarters at Regina. The principal 
geologist and staff are available at all times to give information and other help to 
interested parties. 


A resident geologist is stationed at Uranium So as to give all possible assistance 
to prospectors in this area. During the summer months, geological survey parties 
study and map attractive areas and prepare reports which are made available to 
anyone interested. The prospectors’ school gives basic training in geology, min- 
eralogy and prospecting and exploration techniques to future prospectors. Pros- 
_pecting has become a skilled and specialized trade and instruction in this field will 
help young men to get a start in a profession very vital to the mining industry of 
Canada. The prospectors’ assistance plan, which is intended to encourage pros- 
_pecting, assists bona fide prospectors by way of equipment and transportation and 
provides technical advice regarding geologically favourable areas. 


The native trainees plan has a twofold purpose: (1) to train the Indians and 
‘Métis in the northern part of the Province to recognize the common minerals so 
that, as they go about their usual work, they will be aware of mineral indications 
that may be of value; (2) to train them to a point where they may be used as pros- 
pectors for the exploration companies and, by so doing, extend their means of liveli- 
| hood beyond the hunting and trapping field. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified 
in character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals 
regulates coal mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection 
and certification of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains 
safety standards and trains mine-rescue crews. The ojl and gas industries are 
served in a similar way by the Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board. 
Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned with the prevention of waste 
of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and gas rights the 
opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This Board compiles periodic 
reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta 
which has made geological surveys of most of the Province and has carried forward 
srojects concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has 


studied the occurrence, uses and analysis of Alberta coals and their particular 


themical and physical properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, the 
Ip-grading and the cleaning of coal and has also studied briquetting, blending, 
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abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, asphalt binders and dust-proofing of 
coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, fertilizers, cement manufacture 
and brick and tile manufacture. 

The Province from time to time has had Commissions examine various aspects 
of the mining industry when it was considered that their findings would be of 
assistance in developing such industries. The Province, together with the Canadian 
Association of Oil Well Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum 
Association, maintains a detailed supervisory and safety training program con- 
cerned with the drilling of oil and gas wells. Of assistance also to mining companies 
and oil companies are the special deductions provided for in the Alberta Corporation 
Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel provisions in the Federal Income ‘Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines of British Columbia provides 
the following services: (1) detailed geological mapping as a supplement to the — 
work of the Geological Survey of Canada; (2) free assaying and analytical work for 
prospectors registered with the Department; (3) assistance in the field to the 
prospector by departmental engineers and geologists; (4) grubstakes, limited to 
a maximum of $500, for prospectors; (5) assistance in the construction of mining | 
roads and trails; and (6) inspection of mines to ensure safe operating conditions. | 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations. *—The Federal Government admin- | 
isters the mineral lands of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories as _ 
well as those within Indian reserves and in National Parks. ; 

Mining Acts and Regulations covering the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
are administered by the Lands Division, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, | 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Grants issued for federal | 
lands (the property of the Federal Government) in these regions reserve to the 
Crown the mines and minerals underlying such lands. 

Mining rights on vacant and certain other federal lands may be acquired by 
entry or lease for a period usually of 21 years, renewable for further periods of like | 
duration, on the terms and conditions specified in the various Acts and Regulations 
relating to federal lands. / 

The disposal of minerals occurring in Indian reserves is subject to the consent | 
of the Indians occupying the reserve. | | 


The Acts and Regulations governing mining and quarrying on federal lands are | 
summarized in Report No. 828, entitled Mining Laws of Canada, issued in 1950 by 
the Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. This | 
publication also lists all the laws and regulations pertaining to mining on federal | 
lands. Copies of these individual Acts and Regulations may be obtained by applying _ 
to the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, mentioned above. Another | 
publication of interest in connection with mining regulations and available from the ! 
aforementioned Mines Branch is entitled Summary Review of Dominion Tax and 
Other Legislation Affecting Mining Enterprises in Canada. 


* Revised under the direction of Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information 
Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. *—All Crown mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the Several provinces (with the exception of those within 
Indian reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government) are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


The granting of land in any province, except Ontario and Nova Scotia, no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario, mineral rights 
are expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia, all minerals 
belong to the Crown except limestone, gypsum and building materials and, in granting 
land from the Crown, the right to these minerals goes with the title. Some early 
grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Quebec also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights must be 
separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, 
general minerals (or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum, 
gas) and quarrying. Under these divisions of the provincial mining industry, 
regulations are summarized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, 
or minerals in place. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate 
laws and regulations apply in this division. In all provinces, except Alberta, a 
2rospector’s or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search 
‘or mineral deposits, the licence being general in some cases but limited in others. 
\ claim of promising ground of a specified size may then be staked. This claim 
nust be recorded within a time limit, and payment of recording fees made, except 
n Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified value per annum must 
'e performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years. There is no time limit 
2 British Columbia but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may represent 
ne-fifth, must be performed and recorded before a Crown grant may be obtained. 
n Quebec, a specified number of man-days of work must be performed and the 
xcess may be carried forward for renewals of licence. Before mining can be com- 
1enced, a mining concession must be purchased for which it is necessary to 
roduce an engineer’s report indicating the presence of an orebody. The taxation 
aplied most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or 
alties. In the Province of N ewfoundland, the provincial mining tax has been 
dified since Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, to conform with the pro- 
neial obligations under the Federal-Provincial Tax Agreement. No other form 


taxation or royalties now exists. 
: 


Fuels—In provinces where coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down, 
gether with the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. 
Quebec, ordinary mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to 
eir development, and stakings for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral 


_—_ 


~* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover 1,280 acres per claim. Royalties are some- 
times provided for. Acts or regulations govern methods of production. In the 
search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit or reservation is usually 
required. However, in Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, leases usually 
follow the exploration reservation whether or not any discovery of oil or gas is made, 
because exploration costs are applicable in part on the first year’s rental. In other 
provinces, except Manitoba, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite to 
obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area subject to carrying out drilling obligations 
and paying a rental, fees, or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and | 
the terms of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands, the quarry belongs to the 
owner; on Crown lands, mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be obtained 
in accordance with the provisions of the law, although the rights to exploit peat 
or marl must be obtained by special licence. In British Columbia quarry rights. 
are not reserved in Crown grants. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be 5 
obtained from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production* 


The importance of mineral production, as compared with other primary indus- 
tries in Canada, is indicated in Chapter XVII, and its part in the foreign trade of 
Canada is dealt with in Chapter xX LI 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral pro- 
duction go back to 1886 only, although actual production began with the earliest) 
settlements. The figures given in Table 1 are not strictly comparable throughou) 
the whole period, as minor changes have been adopted in methods of computing 
both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. Earlie. 
methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would hav. 
shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness of th 


figures in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. | 


Except for the 1920-30 period, the value of Canada’s mineral productio 
practically doubled each decade since the turn of the century. From $64,000,00 
in 1900, it rose to $107,000,000 in 1910 and $228,000,000 in 1920. In 1930, — 
was $280,000,000, rising to $530,000,000 in 1940, $1,045,000,000 in 1950 an 
$1,331,211,503 in 1953. Similarly, the revised index of physical volume of oul 
from Canadian mines (see p. 514) advanced from 37:6 (average 1935-39 = 10!) 
“1 1920 to 63-9 in 1930 and 125-7 in 1940. In the next decade, however, # 
volume gain was not quite so rapid, the index standing at 145-4 in 1950 and | 
in 1953. 


{ 

* Revised in the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Section, Industry and Merchandising Divis? 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
| 

, 
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1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1953 


Value - | Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

a 10, 221, 255 2°23" 19395) 5s. 191,228,225 | 18-19 || 1943...... 530,053,966 | 44-94 
nr 16, 763, 353 3°51 |) 19383... ... 221,495, 253 20°83 || 1944...... 485,819,114 40-67 
tee... ... 20,505, 917 4-08 || 1934...... 278, 161,590 25°90 | 1945...... 498,755,181 41-32 
a 64, 420,877 12-15 || 1935...... 312,344,457 28-80 || 1946...... 502,816, 251 40-91 
a 69,078,999 11-51 |) 1936..." 361,919,372 33°05 || 1947...... 644, 869,975 51-38 
La 106, 823 , 623 15-29 || 1937...... 457,359, 092 41-41 ] 1948...... 820, 248, 865 63-97 
Pe... :. 137,109,171 17-185) 1988s... 441, 823 , 237 39-62 | 19492... 901,110,026 67-01 
i 227,859, 665 26:63 || 1989...... 474, 602,059 42-12 || 1950...... 1,045,450, 073 76°24 
i a 226, 583, 333 24-38 || 1940...... 529, 825,035 46-55 || 1951...... 1,245,483, 595 88-33 
a 279,873,578 27-42 || 1941...... 560, 241,290 48-69 || 1952...... 1,285,342, 353 89-07 
5 230, 434, 726 22:21 || 1942...... 566, 768, 672 48-63 || 1953r.. 2. . 1,331,211, 503 90-06 
a a ee 
1 Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Includes value 


£ Newfoundland production from 1949. 


Current Production.—Mineral production in Canada during 1953 reached 
i new high value of $1,331,200,000, a figure $45,900,000 or 3-6 p.c. above the 
‘revious year’s total. The outstanding gain was in crude petroleum, which was 
95,100,000 above the recorded value for 1952. Cement was up nearly $12,000,000 
ind iron ore about $9,000,000. In contrast, the output value for zine dropped 
134,400,000, gold was lower by $13,400,000 and coal was down nearly $8,300,000. 


The value of metals was down 2-6 p.c. from $727,900,000 in 1952 to $708, 900,000 
21953. Prolonged strikes at some of the gold mines curtailed output during the 
utter half of the year, so that the annual total amounted to 4,061,000 oz. t. valued 
 $139,800,000 compared with 4,472,000 oz. t. at $153,200,000 in 1952. Copper 
roduction was about 2 p.c. lower than in 1952 but higher prices raised the total 
alue slightly to $150,600,000. Zine output rose 7 p.c. and lead gained 16-8 DAC. 
ut price declines resulted in much lower values for these metals at $95,400,000 
ad $52,000,000, respectively. Iron-ore shipments at 6,500,000 tons were the 
ighest on record. Re-melt iron, a co-product of titanium ore smelting, was valued 


+ $3,800,000. Nickel at $160,900,000 had the greatest value of any individual 
etal. 


I 


_ Mineral fuels, valued at $311,200,000, in 1953, increased 18 p.c. over 1952. 
tude petroleum output increased to 81,300,000 bbl. valued at $198, 100,000, 
\us leading all other minerals in value of production and exceeding gold which 
id held first place for nearly 25 years. On the other hand, coal production at 
,800,000 tons recorded a drop of nearly 1,700,000 tons from 1952, as several coal 
ines ceased operations. N atural gas output was close to 100,000,000,000 cu. feet 
ued at $11,000,000. | 
Other non-metallic minerals were valued at $127,500,000 in 1953. Of that 
nount $87,600,000 was for asbestos, which fell slightly in both quantity and value 
Compared with 1952. Barite output was nearly double the 1952 production 


it most of the other non-metals, such as feldspar, fluorspar, mica, tale and salt, . 
owed little change. 
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A new high was established fo 
pared with $168,800,000 in 1952. Ay 
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cement and clay products industries, 


2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1951-53 


Mineral 
ee ee ee 
Metallics 
Antimonyieres caaeee- lb. 
Beryllium ore......-- ton 
Bismuth sees. lb. 

@ acinus eres eee we 
@ovalbere cesses rs e 
Copperas pcsee sie sue : 
Goldie. eee eee oz. t 
ifivehlitibes sawooanenoet st 
Fronlores. seen eee eae ton 
TronunvOts..c eestor oe 
Lead saan eee lb. 

Magnesium and cal- 

Cl ee Ae ce 
Molybdenite........-- se 
INtckele ee o. te or eee s¢ 
Palladium, rhodium, 

ITUGiNIMLetC eee —eeer oz. t 
Pitchblende products......- 
Platinum. soe. aes an oz. t. 
Soleniuitiaiatasew ialeriistete= lb. 
Giliveruaek aarderat wade ete oz. t 
‘A Wellhthaghcnvers wg tonaian os lb. 
TT Ne  docisa aces hee o en oo 
Titanium ore.......-- ton 
Tungsten concentrates. Ib. 


eee seoee 


Non-metallics 
(excluding Fuels) 


Arsenious oxide 
ASbeStOBe e+ dkeiseis we 
Baritet..: ce secretes see 


Feldspat. as. secmee 
PWOrsparcccs. ier 8 ee 
Graphite. 2. iccs/e8 
Grindstone.........-- 
GYPSUM... 0200 ee0e 
Trontoxide@sees. -26e5~ 
Magnesitic dolomite, 

brucite 
AWN forietees AB stem ciate cnc 
Mineral water 
Nepheline syenite..... 
PeatsmOssae. ae tee 
Perlite 


eececnveorere 


ese Cetarele aus eo1e.9 0 e70 


ele s cee oe teMim sc ee 


Silica LIC Kassie ee 
Soapstone and talc.... 
Sodium sulphate...... 
Sulphur. -.---- 
Titanium dioxide 


Totals, Non-metallics.... 


1951 1952 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
6,702,164 | 1,436,713 2,330,900 601, 483 
230, 298 543, 504 162,373 347, 224 
1,326, 920 3,556, 145 948 , 587 2,086, 891 
951,607 | 1,999,612 1,421,923 | 3,226,903 
539, 941, 589 149,026, 216 516,075,097 146, 679,040 
4,392,751 |161,872,873 4,471,725 |153, 246,016 
582 1,368 404 909 
4,680,510 | 31,141,112 5,271,849 | 33,744,311 
15,554 777, 142 32,422 1,815,007 
316,462,751 | 58,229, 146 337,683,891 | 54,671,021 
*. 3,618,219 ats 4,812,368 
381,596 228 , 958 505, 964 409, 831 
275,806,272 |151, 269,994 981,117,072 |151,349, 488 
164,905 | 7,950,107 157,407 | 7,559, 109 
1 ait 1 1 
153, 483 14,542,515 IF ol 10,916, 792 
382, 603 1, 239, 633 242,030 786, 599 
93, 125,825 21,865,467 25, 222,227 21,065, 603 
8, 16,400 6,035 10, 259 
346, 718 494,073 212,113 253,581 
i 9,790 51 459 
2,833 7,098 | 1,493,111 4,488, 237 
682, 224,335 |135, 762, 643 743, 604,155 |129, 833,285 
745,588,728 727,904,366 
2,353,362 129,435 | 1,708,351 76,876 
973,198 | 81,584,345 929,339 | 89,254,913 
98,113 1,131,917 136, 002 1,521, 162 
92 3,148 28 1,074 
40,749 551,097 20, 267 330, 635 
74,211 | 2,189,875 82,187 | 2,523,408 
1,569 231, 167 2,040 255, 132 
60 6, 000 42 5, 720 
3, 802, 692 5,880, 853 3,590, 783 6, 538,074 
13,342 262,277 11,487 194, 922 
a2 2,437,778 aM 9,715,266 
4,961,508 447,650 2,014,941 194, 106 
325,300 146,971 311,495 166, 033 
81,108 1,114, 948 82,681 1,111,950 
76,809 | 2,483,008 74,899 | 2,443,765 
6 94 — —_— 

1,904,885 | 2,258,468 1,783,081 | 2,253,500 
964,525 7,905,977 971,903 7,774,815 
3,510 465, 229 3,544 606,394 
24, 846 283 , 624 25,032 280, 612 
192,371 2,383,770 122,590 1,708,807 
371, 790 3,120, 785 423, 788 3,851, 183 
14,123 738,577 30,805 1,238,103 
115,706,983 125,047,050 


1 Not released for publication. 


contained in the sulphuric aci 


Quantity 


1,530,000 


1,754,324 
503 , 224,887 


152,521 
287,931,430 


161,550 
1 


134, 108 
356, 500 
30, 145, 259 
16, 430 
656, 000 


2,384,554 
797, 647, 860 


1,424,250 
911,713 
248,973 

3 


1,856, 713 
312, 400 
108 , 000 

84,847 
1,100 


1,651, 791 


946, 650, 


4,155 
26, 863 
112,881 
333 , 873 
98 , 660 


r structural materials at $183,600,000 as com- 
he increase was attributed to advances in the 


2 Sulphur content of pyrite shipped and estimated sul} \2 


d made from smelter gases. 


344, 290 | 


197,308 | 
2,631, 978 
3,772,880 

150, 631, 485 
139, a 286 


\ 


42,722,000) 
3,776,000 
51,969, 847, 


7,396,89) 
1 | 
12, 237,35 


| 
} 
} 
| 


5,051,50, 
95,398, 68 


708, 912,8! 
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2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1951-53—concluded 


1951 1952 1953p 
Mineral ee pees SSE 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 

Fuels 
VRE a ton | 18,586,823 |109,038,835 17,579,002 |111,026, 149 15,760,000 | 102, 100,000 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.| 79,460,667 7,158,920 | 88,686,465 9, 517,638 | 99,628,189 11,023,350 
5 Se a ton 50 1,100 32 - 820 30 300 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. | 47,615,534 116,655,238 | 61,237,322 143,038,212 | 81,311,531 198, 111,542 


Totals, Fuels............ 232,804,093 263,582,319 311, 235,192 
Structural Materials 

Clay products, brick, 

t ee nae die 23,527, 656 7 24, 961, 528 a 29, 220, 283 
Cement sect ehS suas Brownstein bbl. | 17,007,812 40,446, 288 18,520,538 | 48, 059,470 | 22,577,144 59,839, 705 
WETOG oho nk cee eek ton 1,241,041 14,082,520 1,175,786 13, 613, 221 1,184, 963 13, 457, 648 
Sand and gravel...... a 92,972,821 | 44,627,559 102, 895,545 51,339,043 101,399, 474 50,800,061 

| BIO M586 eh. y 18,676,706 | 28,649,768 18,726,196 30, 835,356 19,548, 262 30, 288, 154 

Totals, Structural = 

Materials.............. 151,333,791 168,808,618 tt 183, 605,851 

Grand otals ye. 1,245,483,595 1,285,342,353 a 1,331,211,503 


_ Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—To assist in clearer and simpler 
‘interpretation of the trends in mineral production in Canada over the past ten years, 
the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in each year 
is given in Table 3. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the 
annual values of mineral production, expressed in Canadian currency, as shown in 


Tables 1 and 2. 


| 3.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1944-53 


| 


ne Tae Sel a tt —_—. 


'G Mineral 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953p 
Sr eer can rt eee Canta nO DSc tira le ho he ie cal 
p.c p.c p.¢ p.c p.c D.C. p-€ Dic p.c 
| METALLICS 
es Sen 11-9 | 9-3 | 14-2 | 13-1 | 11-6 | 11-8] 11-9 | 11-4 | 11.3 
SE do 20-8 | 20-7 | 16-7 | 15-1 | 16-5 | 16-2 | 13-0 | 11-9 | 10.5 
CE ee ee aera 3-5) 4:8) 6-9) 7-3] 5-6] 4-6] 4-7] 4.3] 3.9 
Rete fm i 12-4 | 9-0 | 11-0 | 10-6 | 11-0 | 10-7 | 12-1 | 11-8 | 19.0 
Platinum metals.................... OPE T2560) 1°30 20.291 1-7 1 48 1-4] 1-5 
Cs, 0 ee 1-2} 21) 1-4) 1-5] 1-5] 1-8] 1.8] 1-6] 4.9 
1 SAR en Ae ete ee ae 6-7] 7-3] 7-2] 8-0] 8-5] 9-4] 10-9 | 10-1] 7.9 
| Torats, Metatuics!............... 63-6 | 57-8 | 61-3 | 59-6 | 59-8 59-0 | 59-9 | 56-7 | 53-2 
_Nov-meratiics (excrupine Fugts) 
MMII fg ne 4-6) 5-0] 5-1] 5-1} 4-4] 63] 6-51] 691] 6.6 
ee ke 0-4] 0-7] 0-7] 0-7] 0-6] -0-6|] 0-5] 0-5| 0-6 
ei. 0:3 | 0-5 | 0-3] 0:37] 0-2] 0-21 0-21 0-2 1-0-1 
oS een 0-8) 0-7/ 0-7} 0-6} 0-6] 0-7] 0-6] 0-6] 0-6 
— a Ee eee ee 0-4) 0-4) 0-3] 0-2] 0-2} 0-2] 0-2] 0-31 O28 
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ren re ne ee ee ye 
3,—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 
1944-53—concluded 
eee ee) a ae 
1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953» 


Mineral . 
-eplel - | See lee | e | ————  ee 
p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c pic. | p.c. | Dc. | pe 
FUELS 
Gaal ca. Vie ae nee ae ere 14-5 | 13-5 | 15-0 | 12-0 | 18-0 ) 12-3 10:5 | 8-7) 8-6| 7-7 | 
Natural gaS.....--.eeeee secrete ree 9.9 10. Osbi | 2-4) 201 1 19 [ed -38 0-6 | 0-6 | 0-7 | 0-8 
Potroleum. cco ees ees ee Pree 3.9| 2-7] 3:0| 3:0| 4-6 6-8 | 8-1 g-4 | 11-1 | 14-9 


2p |S | en |e 


ToTALS, FUBLS........-+2eee rere 


te eS SS SS | | a ee ee . 


SrructuRAL MATERIALS 


Clay products.......--sseesseeerseees qc | Fyrghy D4 2-2 1 2d 2 ON 1-9 | 1-9 | 2-2 | 
Gementacsscec os 0% ee scree er enee nner 9-4) 2-9] 4-0] 3-4] 8-4] 3-6] 3 4) 3-2 | 3-7) 4:5mme 
Timiet tc ae ee cer veh lee aaa 1.4), FB 1-45) plese PeSeheel re 1:2) 4-1] 1-1 | TG 
Sand and gravel........---2s+serereee 9-11 9-1) 3-1] 3-6 | 3-7 | 3-5 3.5 | 3-6|° 4-0 | 3-ammi 
Sonate. doce deen: ee murae es TiBal! CoG ee 2-241 216. |aioea dl aoae 9-5 | 2:3] 2-4] 2-3 | 
Torats, STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. . 8-8 | 9-7 | 18-1 | 18-1 | 12-7 12-7 | 12-7.| 12-1 | 13-1 | 18-8 
Grand Totals..............- 100-0 [100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 100-0 |100-0 {100-0 |100-0 | 


The total volume of mineral output attained a wartime peak in 1941 when the | 
production index* stood at 132. Principally because of the steady recession in the 


mining of gold and other principal metals during the next five years, the index | 
gradually declined and reached a ten-year low point of 97 in 1946. Since then, | 
sharp gains in the production of petroleum and other non-metals, together with | 


moderate increases in metals output, resulted in a sustained advance to a record, 


high level of 186 in 1953. | 
| 


* The construction of this index, which is a component of the revised index of industrial production, is) 
described in DBS Reference Paper, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-61. | 
| 


re || 

4.—Indexes of the Volume of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1944-54 
(1935-39 = 100) | 
| 


Norz.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 523. 
: 
. 


Mineral 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953P 
Or bn ee os ee ne a | 
Metallics— 

(Old. Seek. etic cares 69-8 | 64-4] 67-6] 73:3] 84:3 98-3 | 105-8 | 104-0 | 106-5 97-0) 
(STI RGiT seo: 41a aie Oo Onn, ceoG 66:1 62-7 60:7 60:5 77°9 81-2 | 104-8 | 102-7 | 113-3 126-7. 
Copper....c-ie 0 eee dei ce 107-3 93-2 72°2 88-5 94-5 99-0 93-4 95-1 91-2 89-€ 
INjokel sts. eniestesicteior <a 141-6 | 126-5 99-1 | 122-2 | 135-9 | 132-8 127-7 | 141-2 | 144-2 147-4 
SPS y0 ben te orcas ECCI IC 78-6 89-4 91-2 83:3 86-1 67-7 64-6 61-6 65-1 762 
ATC aie es See aretsi ars 153-1 | 143-8 | 180-8 | 115-5 130-1 | 141-5 | 145-9 | 153-0 170-6 | 186-4) 
Non-metallics— 
GypSUM.......-2eseeeees 98-5 | 117-3 | 210-1 | 280-0 349-3 | 346-4 | 403-6 | 371-4 370-3 | 393%) 
FAS DOStOS semi occ cister 120-9 | 135-5 | 150-3 | 163-1 176-9 | 141-8 | 218-5 | 245-3 245-2 | 232) 
STARR Bia Came stain pear oo 168-3 | 161-8 | 129-5 | 178-9 177-7 | 181-2 | 207-2 | 233-1 234-6 231+!| . 
Fuels— | | 
(Over M9. Soe ad nee ser euiorerd 112-3 | 106-6 | 115-6 | 101-7 120-6 | 124-4 | 122-9 | 119-4 112-9 101- 
Petroloumicnsseceeoeesn. 944-1 | 205-1 | 183-4 | 186-0 297-0 | 515-0 | 703-4 |1,161-0 1,490-6 }1,996° 
Natural gas........-++-+- 93-1 96-5 94-0 | 102-6 | 112-7 | 110-6 116-9 | 150-8 | 188-3 157 
Total Mining......... 104-1 | 100-9 | 97-1 | 106-2 | 122-2 | 131-7 145-4 | 161-8 | 174-7 | 185°) 


| 
| 
| 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Since 1907 Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of 
Canada. In 1944 that Province accounted for 43 p.c. of Canada’s total, but its 
share declined to 35 p.c. in 1953. Alberta’s share of the total showed the greatest 
increase in the ten-year period, rising from 11 p.c. to 18 p.c., @ gain accounted for 
by the tremendous increase in the crude petroleum output of that Province. The 
proportions contributed by Quebec and British Columbia remained the same at 
19 p.c. and 12 p.c., respectively. Nova Scotia’s share decreased from 7 p.c. to 5 p.c., 
Saskatchewan’s from 5 p.c. to 4 p.c., and Manitoba’s from 2-8 p.c. to 1-9 p.c. 
Newfoundland produced about 2-5 p.c. of the total mineral production of Canada 
in 1953. As compared with 1952, gains in value were registered for all provinces 
except Quebec, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


5.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1899-1910 are given in the 1933 Year Book, p. 345; for 1911-28 in the 1939 
edition, p. 323; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 323. 


f Le a d g Bade ahaa ae Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
. $ $ $ $ § $ 

33, 981,977 4,133,902 90, 182,553 210, 706,307 13,830, 406 
32, 220, 659 4,182,100 91,518, 120 216,541,856 14,429, 423 
35,350,271 4,813,166 | 92,785,148 | 191,544,429 16,403,549 
34, 255, 560 5,812,943 115, 151, 635 249, 797,671 18, 236, 763 
56, 400, 245 7,003, 285 152,038, 867 294, 239,673 26,081,349 
27,583,615 56,092, 830 7,134,009 165,021, 513 323,368, 644 23 , 839, 638 
25,824,047 59,482,173 12,756,975 220,176,517 | 366,801,525 32,691,173 
32,410, 443 59, 727, 256 9,564,617 | 255,530,071 444, 667,203 30,045, 992 
32,512,313 | 64,552,383 | 11,298,960 | 270,483,962 | 444,669,412 25,105,045 
33, 688, 389 67,100, 707 11, 732,174 252,826,012 | 460,476,113 25,671,957 

Sip gen te) lbertame | Geedy | Nowthwrest Territory || Canada 
ee me tae ee er ere Tg. fo ee 
22,291,848 51,066, 662 57, 246,071 1,440,069 939,319 485,819,114 
22,336,074 51, 753, 237 64,063, 842 470,812 1,239,058 498,755,181 
24,480,900 | 60,082,513 | 74,622,846 1,039,525 1,693,904 || 502,816,251 
32,594,016 | 67,432,270 | 116,772, 621 2,720, 988 2,095,508 || 644,869,975 
34,517, 208 93, 211,229 148, 223,614 4,267,485 4,265,910 820, 248,865 
36,054, 536 113, 728, 425 136,385,911 6,801, 729 5,099,176 901,110,026 
35, 983 , 923 135, 758, 940 138, 888, 205 8,050, 899 9,035,696 || 1,045, 450,073 
51,032,953 | 168,144,211 | 176,278,932 8, 288, 747 9,793,170 || 1,245,483, 595 
49,506,094 | 196,811,654 | 170,071,244 8,944,835 | 11,386,451 || 1,285,342, 353 
48, 136,364 245, 954, 755 160, 741,387 10,521,038 14,362,607 || 1,331, 211,503 
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TOTAL VALUE OF MINERAL” PRODUCTION, 1945-53 


COMPARED WITH CERTAIN PRECEDING YEARS 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are nickel, copper, gold, zinc, lead, 
iron, silver and those of the platinum group. These metals are dealt with individu- 
ally in the following paragraphs. In addition, there are a number of metals produced 
in minor quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of metalliferous 


ores (see Tables 2 and 6). 


PRODUCTION OF METALLIC MINERALS 
PLATINUM 1939-53 
PALLADIUM. 
GOLD RHODIUM ETC SILVER COPPER NICKEL ZINC LEAD 
Soeeeeee: SARS 3 


PRECIOUS 


OTHER 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Nickel.—The total value of nickel produced in 1953 exceeded the value of gold | 
for the first time since 1920. The total 1953 value of $160,900,000 included refined | 
nickel, nickel in oxides and salts, and nickel in matte exported. Export shipments 
amounted to 79,900 tons of refined nickel and 63,900 tons of nickel in matte. q 


| 
The two principal producers, International Nickel Company of Canada) 
| 


Limited and Falconbridge Mines Limited operated at capacity during the year. 
Both have substantial expansions under way to meet long-term contracts. for the. 
United States Government as well as for expanding domestic demands. Three new 
mines in the Sudbury area of Ontario—Kast Rim Nickel Mines, Milnet Mines and 
Nickel Offsets Limited—shipped ore or concentrates to the Falconbridge smelter, | 


In Manitoba, the railroad to the Lynn Lake nickel-copper project of Sherriff 
Gordon Mines Limited was completed in November 1953 and the first shipment, 


} 


of nickel moved early in 1954. 


’ 


| 
/ 
| 


Norr.—Figures for 1889-1910 are 
p. 842; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 333. 
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7.—Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced, 1944-53 


given in the 1929 Year Bo 


Copper.—In 1953 cop 
pared with 1952, but the val 
output of 251,600 tons came from mines in Ontario. 
Noranda area, which forced the mines and smelter to 
resulted in a decrease of 22 p.c. in output as 
and Saskatchewan output was about the 


Quantity 


tons 

137,299 
122,565 
96, 062 
118, 626 
131,740 


69, 204, 152 
61,982, 133 
45,385,155 
70, 650, 764 
86,904, 235 


$ 


Value 
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ok, p. 368; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, 


—— 


Quantity 


tons 

128, 690 
123, 659 
137,903 
140, 559 
143, 966 


Columbia an increase of 15 p.c. was shown 
ship concentrates to smelters in the United 
the concentrates shipped from the base-metal mine in Nova Scotia was more than 
twice the amount shipped in the previous year. 


Development of the Sherritt 
has continued and shipments 


early in 1954. 


ue increased by nearly 3 p.c. 


Value 
$ 
99,173, 289 
112,104, 685 
151,269, 994 
151,349, 438 
160, 861,368 


per production recorded a decrease of 2-5 p.c. as com- 


More than half of the 1953 


In Quebec, labour strikes in the 
remain closed for some months, 
compared with 1952. 
same in beth years, while in British 


In Manitoba 


in 1953. Newfoundland continued to 
States, and the recoverable copper in 


8.—Cepper Production, by Province, and Total Value, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1886-1910 are 
p. 335; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edi 


_ 1 Includes 6 tons valued at $1,428 
cludes 383 tons value 
* Includes 959 tons vy 


9242834 


Year fo indeed 
Aas 
re 
 . 
a 
ae 
ee 3,617 
—. 3,221 
2,899 
1952... 2,959 
2,762 


Quebec | Ontario 


tons 

54,027 
51,342 
34, 899 
42,561 
48,813 
67, 822 
72,891 
68, 866 
68, 846 
53, 905 


tons 

142, 654 
119,726 
89,712 
113, 934 
120,383 
113,042 
117,210 
128, 808 
125, 343 
130, 123 


produced in N 
d at $218,663 produced in Nova Scotia and 3 to 
alued at $574,441 produced in 


given in the 1916-17 Year B 
tion, p. 331. 


Gordon nickel-copper mine at Lynn Lake, Man., 
of copper concentrates to custom smelters started 


ook, p. 272; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, 


As Canada 
Manitoba! hewan |Columbia{ Goce 
tons Rena tons Rtas $ 
21,939 36, 757 18,152 || 273,5351) 65,257,1721 
20,563 32,950 12,876 || 287,457 59,322, 261 
19, 250 31,356 8,750 || 183,967 46, 632,093 
15,316 33,151 20,900 || 225,862 91,541,888 
18, 960 31,074 21,502 || 240,732 | 107,159,756 
16,960 34, 960 27,055 | 263,456 | 104,719,151 
20,817 28 , 982 21,086 || 264,207 | 123,211,407 
15,839 31,625 21,932 || 269,9701) 149,026,2161 
9,374 30,344 20,786 || 258,0382) 146,679,0402 
9,316 30,536 24,011] 251,6123/ 150, 631,4853 
-W.T. in 1944 and 1 ton valued at $536 in 1951. 2 In- 


Nova Scotia. 


ns valued at $1,969 produced in N.W.T. 
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Gold.—Gold is no longer the leading mineral in total value of production. 
It was surpassed in 1953 by petroleum, nickel and copper. Production of gold 
was reduced in that year by the strike action in the Porcupine district of Ontario 
and in the Noranda area of Quebec. The output of 4,061,000 oz. t. was a decline 
of 9 p.c. from 1952 and was the lowest figure reported since 1948. The gold mines 
received a slightly higher price for their product in 1953 but because of the smaller 
average premium on the Canadian dollar and the choice of selling in the open 
market the industry was still depressed by high operating costs and narrow profit 
margins. Production was lower in every province except Nova Scotia and in the 
Northwest Territories there was an increase of 18 p.c. . 


9.—Quantity and Value of Gold Produced, by Province, 1944-53 


Norz.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures for 1862-1910 are given in 
the 1916-17 Year Book, pp. 268-269; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, pp. 336-337; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 


edition, p. 332. 


Newfoundland Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Ss | SS EE | as a | | ee 


oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 


5,840 924,840 | 746,784 | 28,751,184 | 1,731,836 66, 675, 686 
3,291 126,704 | 661,608 | 25,471,908 | 1,625,368 | 62,576, 668 
4,321 158,797 | 618,339 | 22,728,958 | 1,813,333 | 66,639, 988 


1,271 44,485 | 598,127 | 20,934,445 | 1,944,819 | 68,068,665 
ae oe 188 6,580 | 770,625 | 26,971,875 | 2,095,377 | 73,338,195 
9, 269 333 , 684 64 2.304 | 964,184 | 34,710,624 | 2,354,509 | 84,762,324 
9, 254 352,115 65 2,473 | 1,094,645 | 41,651,242 | 2,481,110 | 94,406, 236 
8,515 313,778 17 626 | 1,067,306 | 39,330,226 | 2,462,979 | 90,760,776 
8,595 294,551 1,483 49,109 | 1,113,204 | 38,149,501 | 2,513,691 | 86,144,190 


7,575 259, 806 3,402 117,130 | 1,018,575 | 35,069,537 | 2,182,544 | 75,144,989 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
02. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
74,168 | 2,855,468 | 122,782 | 4,727,107 51 1,963 | 196,857 7,578, 994 
70,655 | 2,720,218 | 108,568 | 4,179,868 4 269 | 186,854 7,193,879 
79,402 | 2,918,024 | 112,101 | 4,119,712 110 4,042 | 186,242 5,006, 893 
72,906 | 2,551,710 93,747 | 3,281,145 78 2,730 | 249,011 8,715,385 
106,176 | 3,716,160 87,927 | 3,077,445 78 2,730 | 306,998 | 10,744,930 
137,399 | 4,946,364 94,208 | 3,391,488 115 4,140 | 304,307 | 10,955,052 
191,725 | 7,295,136 79,784 | 3,035,781 152 5,784 | 290,490 | 11,053,144 
163,914 | 6,040,231 110,216 | 4,061,460 97 3,574 | 289,992 | 10,686,205 
141, 947 4,864, 524 93 , 585 3,207, 158 111 3,804 273,059 9,357, 732 
132,500 | 4,561,975 87,150 | 3,000,575 55 1,894 | 267,000 9,192,810 
2 Northwest Territories Yukon Territory Canada 
ear —— | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
LOLA a Ne Sore teckea etanelasis scien 20,775 799,838 23,818 916,993 |] 2,922,911 | 112,532,073 
TOA5: eee ROO Ss BA se 8,655 333,218 31,721 1,221,258 || 2,696,727 | 103,823,990 
OA Ge rete nee corals ae Metron ods 23 , 420 860, 685 45,286 | 1,664,260 || 2,832,554 | 104,096,359 
1947 Meee BRP te Merete i See tee 62,517 | 2,188,095 47,745 | 1,671,075 || 3,070,221 107,457, 735 
104 Ries cp MEI RY. coee atts Sects aicte ss 101,625 | 3,556,875 60,614 | 2,121,490 || 3,529,608 | 123, 536, 280 
TOAD PRT Bin re cards ea eee eee 177,493 | 6,389,748 81,970 | 2,950,920 |} 4,123,518 | 148,446, 648 
O50 eee he oie ie Meech ike 200,663 | 7,635,227 93,339 | 3,551,549 || 4,441,227 168, 988, 687 
LOSI etre nacr ere rons 212,211 | 7,819,975 77,504 | 2,856,022 || 4,392,751 161,872,873 
VOD a. cess eR nt Rees Get ieicc oaioas 247,581 | 8,484,601 78,519 | 2,690,846 || 4,471,725 153, 246, 016 


Ce Ae ai ee 292741 | 10,079,073 | 69,663 | 2,398,497 || 4,061,205 | 139,826, 286 


( 
( 


| 
| 
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Zinc.—The production of zinc continued to increase and reached an all-time 
high in 1953 with an output of 399,000 tons valued at $95,400,000. 


Newfoundland’s production declined about 10 p.c. as compared with 1952 
but Nova Scotia increased its output from 4,400 tons to 7,500 tons. Output of 
some of the mines in the Noranda area of Quebec was affected by labour disputes 
but other mines in the Province increased their production, advancing the provincial 
total to over 100,000 tons. In British Columbia there was an increase of 8 p.c. 
_and in Yukon a rise of 76 p.c. The lowering of the prices of lead and zinc forced 

about 20 marginal producers in British Columbia to close down during 1953. 


Production of refined zinc totalled 248,000 tons and domestic consumption 
remained steady at 51,000 tons. Zinc exported in ores and concentrates included 
169,000 tons to the United States, 9,600 tons to Belgium, 6,900 to France, 4,200 to 
Great Britain and 3,200 to N orway. 


10.—Quantity and Value of Zinc Produced, 1944-53 


Be orp igure for 1911-28 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 347, and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, 
p. ¢ 


Average Average 
Year Quantity} Value Price Year Quantity} Value Price 
| per lb. per lb. 
tons $ cts. tons $ cts 

Bae. xe 275, 412 23, 685, 405 4-30 1949 ;s50 See ae 288 , 264 76,372, 147 13-25 
BADE oss eZ; o.0i 258, 607 33, 308, 556 6-44 1950s et. 313, 227 98,040, 145 15-65 
W946... lek 235,310 36, 755, 450 7°81 ADD etek 341,112 135, 762, 643 19-90 
MESA Tienes icici. 207,863 46,686,010 11-23 LOD Dee oe 371,802 129,833, 285 17-46 
TAC ees |. 234, 164 65, 237, 956 13-93 1958P........ 398, 824 95,398, 683 11-96 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zine produced in Canada. 


Lead.—Hstimated lead production in 1953 amounted to 197,000 tons, an 
increase of 17 p.c. over 1952. The 1953 total included the lead in base bullion 
produced in Canadian smelters and the computed recoverable content of ores 
and concentrates exported. British Columbia accounted for 77-8 p.c. of the total, 
_and its output moved up from 129,300 tons in 1952 to 153,000 tons in 1953. The 
Mackeno Mine came into production in Yukon Territory and its output added to 
that of the United Keno Mines brought the total for the Territory to 14,000 tons. 
In Quebec, there were two new contributors, United Montauban and Bowe Mines, 
but the total production for the Province declined by about 13 p.c. Nova Scotia’s 
only lead producer more than doubled its output of the preceding year. ‘Total 
refined lead production was about 166,000 tons. Canadian consumers used about 
58,000 tons and 102,800 tons of piglead were exported. The lead content of con- 
_centrates exported was 61,600 tons, of which 40,600 tons went to the United States, 

11,400 to Belgium and 9,600 to West Germany. 


11.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1944-53 


Norr.—Figures for 1887-1910 are given in the 1929 Year Book, p. 367; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, 
p. 341; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 333. 


a 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
ee G2, 201, 1613, 700,190 11-1040." se ee 159,775 | 50,488,879 
ee ee Blo AO ihats 1 340;703' | 1650 seen 6 ys wes 1 165,697 | 47,886,452 
Ss 176, 987,112,893, 280 (1051 2... oe. 158,231 | 58,229,146 
 , OTE i © E71 2 1) 168,842 | 54,671,021 
eR 167, 251 60,344,146 | 1958205... ced ecedecsess 197,229 | 51,969,847 


92428342 
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Iron Ore.—From 1944 the total annual production of iron ore has risen 
from 500,000 tons to 6,500,000 tons in 1953. In 1953, the Wabana mine in New- 
foundland produced over 1,000,000 tons more than in 1952, a result of the mechani- 
zation program carried outin recent years. Ontario mines shipped about 4-25 p.c. more 
iron ore in 1953 than in 1952. The Errington Mine at Steep Rock was converted to 


underground operations and output commenced at the Hogarth open pit. Algoma, — 
Ore Properties Limited continued development work and increased the sintering — 


plant facilities. The two mines in British Columbia shipped most of their iron ore 
to Japan. 

The railroad being constructed from Sept Iles, Que., 360 miles northward to 
Knob Lake was completed early in 1954 and shipments started later in that year. 
The Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation at Sorel, Que., produced 98,000 tons 
of re-melt iron as a co-product from smelting ilmenite ores. A plant is under 
construction at Welland, Ont., for the treatment of pyrites; one of the products will 
be an iron sinter suitable for use by the iron and steel industry. The International 
Nickel Company of Canada is building a plant at Copper Cliff, Ont., to recover iron 
concentrates from the treatment of low-grade nickel ores. 


12.—Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel 
Ingots and Castings, 1944-53 ; 


Nore.—Figures for 1886-1910 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 373; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, 
p. 340; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 333. 


Tron-Ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments |—————- Production | of Steel 
Year from Nowa of Ferro- Ingots 
Canadian Socktn Ontario Canada Alloys and 
Mines Castings 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
NQAA SES Se Rea rccne ea otieee e 553, 252 395,802 | 1,456,826 | 1,852,628 182, 428 3,024, 410 
1945 rye meter ects | 1,135,444 374,302 | 1,403,647 | 1,777,949 178,214 2,877,927 
OSG oe ec pe mene tations ou od 1,549,523 317,180 | 1,089,072 | 1,406,252 137,822 2,327, 283 
104 e ages. secrete aoe ae 1,919,366 354,789 | 1,606,787 | 1,962,848! 227,123 2,945,952 1) 
1048s, Sb Bo ie en ae 1,337, 244 438,430 | 1,687,309 | 2,125,739 232,734 3, 200,480 
LOAOR Ee SI Re Seen gore a 3,675,096 472,885 | 1,681,600 | 2,154,485 202,092 3,190,377 
[D5 ee ein aera ee omens 3,605, 261 513,029 | 1,804,092 | 2,317,121 180,499 3,383,575 
O51 ee earthen caesr oe sere 4,680,510 485,900 | 2,066,993 | 2,552,893 266, 252 3,568, 720 
1952 2) 87 visser thease 5,271,849 395,262 | 2,286,328 | 2,681,585 se yeeh (Ai 3,703, 118 
TOSSD MAE Pies Bites Foes Ba gete 6,501,060 440,005 | 2,572,261 | 3,012,266 150,595 4,115,469 


1 Includes production of 1,272 tons in British Columbia. 


| 
\ 
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Silver.—Silver production continued its upward trend in 1953, amounting to. 
30,100,000 oz.t. as compared with 25,200,000 oz.t. in 1952. The larger con= | 


tributors were British Columbia with nearly 11,500,000 oz.t. and Yukon Territory 
with 6,200,000 oz.t. In the extreme eastern and western areas of Canada, silver. 
is recovered from silver-lead-zine ores; in Ontario it occurs in the nickel-copper, 
silver-cobalt, and gold ores; in Quebec it comes from copper-gold-silver and silver- 
lead-zine ores; and in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the complex ores of copper- 
gold-silver-zine yield sizable quantities of silver. - 
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Nore.—Figures for 1887-1910 are 
p. 345; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edi 
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13.— Quantity of Silver Produced, by Province, 


given in the 1916-17 Year B 
tion, p. 334, 
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and Total Value, 1944-53 


ook, p. 271; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, 


Senses) eee, ere) @\ a a/iehe “Wald. w. biene ae 


Ctr k were e'e ia We el eiie.e-iai eel e es ces 


NE OS FT TR EO OR eS 


Sieh A! 8 SF.) 8) (wllle/ myo RIS" 61 8) via, 6 sto) e 


Marge Lene 8) Oise: 16. 01y See (eel bie. ales 


BERS AYP Smee el a6-'0kei ak elem! sv) o<6\,6, 5 


ORL CEOS ONCE eae Bea aes ae 


Renee SL Ce Se eee se taher sé ote le 


es 
OZ. t. 
funds) 
cts. 
43-00 
47-00 
83-65 
72-00 
75-00 
74-25 
80-82 
94-55 
83 -52 
84-01 


Saskat- 
chewan 


oz. t. 
1,735,773 
1,426,457 
1,498,496 
1, 282, 546 
1,323, 900 
1,482,009 
1, 207,796 

1,454,341 
1,179,514 
1,238, 700 


(Canadian 


New- 
foundland 


O%e't. 


585, 966 
575, 524 
534,519 
638, 524 
654, 268 


British 
Columbia 


oz. t. 
5, 631,572 
5, 620, 323 
6,078,419 
5,903, 367 
6,717,908 
7,573,506 
8,528,107 
8,342,414 
7, 784, 964 

11,479,382 


| 1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 


Metals of the Platinum Group. 
alladium, rhodium, ruthenium and iridi 
vanada come from the nickel-copper o 
Natinum group residues are recovered 
efinery at Port Colborne, Ont. 
Tidge Nickel Company Limited ¢ 
2covered at the refinery in N orway. 

f platinum valued at $12,200,000 an 


alued at $7,400,000. 


_ The industrial uses of the platinum metals 
ticularly for electrical and che 


pl 


- é 


lances, 


Boke |, Oiiebse”“-rOntatio | Manteus 
Pa ye lgeste 1 oz. t. pie t. iz OZ. att 
188 | 2,500,681 3,143,275 569, 873 
112 | 2,149,570 | 3,185,369 533, 883 
146 | 1,916,453 2,485,215 528,017 
97 | 2,134,189 | 2, 342, 032 424,365 
8 | 2,376,754 3,210,107 737, 298 
3 | 3,250,578 | 2,562,859 554, 266 
2] 4,343,379 | 4,408,620 893,099 
1 | 4,154,290 | 4, 520,094 613,141 
91,886 | 4,536,247 | 6,491, 194 412,149 
246,960 | 4,737,390 5,051,369 426,615 
ek Soe ol Canada! 
oz. t. oz. t. oz. t. $ 
32,066 13,677 || 18,627,109 5, 859, 656 
25,158 2,033 || 12,942,906 | 6,083,166 
31,230 6,112 | 12,544,100 | 10,493, 139 
372,051 45,355 |! 12,504,018 9,002, 893 
1,718,618 25,382 || 16, 109, 982 12,082, 487 
1,562,730 70,505 |} 17, 641,493 13,098, 808 
3,202,779 62,111 || 23,221, 431 18, 767,561 
3,442, 788 64,228 || 23,125,825 | 21 ,865, 467 
4,028,551 59, 258 || 25,222 297 21,065, 603 
6,244,919 65,650 || 30,145,259 | 25,334,503 


—Ineluded in this group are platinum, 
um. Nearly all the platinoids produced in 
res in the Sudbury area of Ontario. The 
from the electrolytic tanks in the nickel 


The nickel-copper matte shipped by Falcon- 


ontains some platinum-group metals which are 
Production in 1953 amounted to 134,000 oz.t. 
d 161,500 oz.t. of palladium, rhodium, ete., 


have expanded in recent years, 
mical equipment, jewellery, and medical and dental 
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14.—Quantity and Value of Platinum and Palladium! Produced, 1944-53 


Nors.—Records of the platinum production go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts were com- 
paratively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures for 1921-39 
are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 340, and for 1940-43 in the 1951 edition, p. 513. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 


$ OZ. te $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 


oz. t. 


1944....| 157,523 | 6,064,635 | 42,929 | 1,960,085 1949...| 153,784 | 11,603,002 | 182,233 | 8,289,915 
19452. ..| 208,234 | 8,017,010 | 458,674 | 18,671,074 1950...| 124,571 | 10,255,929 | 148,741 | 7,578,144 
1946....| 121,771 | 7,672,791 | 117,566 | 5,162,801 1951...| 153,483 | 14,542,515 | 164,905 | 7,950,107 
1947....| 94,570 | 5,582,467 | 110,332 | 4,387,740 }) 1952... 122,317 | 10,916,792 | 157,407 | 7,559,109 
1948....| 121,404 | 10,622,850 | 148,343 | 6,295,132 1953P..| 134,108 | 12,237,355 | 161,550 | 7,396,897 


1 Includes also iridium, rhodium, ruthenium and osmium. 2 Figures include an accumulated 


revision for previous years. 
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Subsection 4.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals (Excluding Fuels) 


The most important minerals in this group are asbestos, gypsum, salt, sulphur}, 


} 
| 
{ 
, 
| 


it also includes numerous other items such as magnesitic dolomite, peat moss, 


quartz, sodium sulphate, fluorspar, barite, nepheline syenite, feldspar, silica brick, 


| 
1 
| 


1 


mica, soapstone and tale, and graphite (see Tables 2 and 6). 


Asbestos.—The producers of asbestos shipped about 912,000 tons valued at 


$87,600,000 in 1953 as compared with 929,000 tons worth $89,300,000 in 1952. 


A modernization and expansion program was under way in Quebec and a new mint! 


in British Columbia was progressing favourably at the end of the year. 
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15.—Quantity and Value of Asbestos Produced, 1944-53 


Norr.—Figures for 1896-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424; for 1911 


p. 354; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 353. 


—. | ee 


Quantity 


tons 


419, 265 
466,897 
558, 181 
661,821 
716, 769 


Value 
$ 


20,619, 516 
22,805, 157 
25, 240, 562 
33,005, 748 
42,231,475 


Year 


Quantity 


tons 


574,906 
875,344 
973, 198 
929, 339 
911,713 
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-28 in the 1939 edition, 


Value 
$ 


39, 746,072 
65, 854, 568 
81,584,345 
89, 254,913 
87, 633, 124 


tar es ee 


Gypsum.—The production of 
175,000 tons, a result of continued 
mines accounted for 79 p.c. of the C 


gypsum was higher in 1953 than in 1952 by 
demand by the building trades. Nova Scotia 
anadian total. 


16.— Quantity of Gypsum Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1944-53 
‘ Norr.—Figures for 1926-43 are given in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 321. 


ew 


British 


Year Seotia Branswiek Ontario Manitoba Golambia Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LO ae 401, 284 42,040 90, 288 38,330 24,222 596, 164 1,511,978 
PGi 634, 960 46,755 92,174 42,275 23,617 839, 781 1,783, 290 
OAD eee es kn 1,538, 738 38, 839 122,524 63, 187 47,649 1,810, 937 3,671, 503 
EAN peace ver, ne 2,137, 704 65, 939 155, 249 79,356 58, 736 2,496, 984. 4,734, 853 
M48 coc dees 2,795,848 61,534 182,303 94,698 82,426 3,216, 809 5, 548, 245 
Oe ae 2,555, 795 80,436 203, 187 94,918 79,913 3,014, 249 5,423, 690 
Eee 3,185,199 82,641 199,314 114,555 84, 627 3, 666,336 6, 707, 506 
DID eee ieee 3,190,030 109, 469 262,581 134, 704 105, 908 3, 802, 692 5, 880, 853 
LE OEE ee 2,969,312 110, 183 278,992 130, 934 92, 702 3,590, 7831] 6,538,074 
Oi) ae 2,981,528 120,000 336, 997 165,890 133,348 3,765,7632] 7,487,9282 


1 Includes 8,660 tons valued at ee produced in Newfoundland. 


at $152,040 produced in Newfoundland. 


2 Includes 28,000 tons valued 


Salt.—Salt is obtained from brine wells in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 


and canning industries, 
agriculturists for use as 


and Alberta, but in Nova Scotia it is recovered by mining rock- 
tion from brine. Domestic production is sold principally to th 
to fisheries, to highways and transport departments, to 
a soil sweetener, to chemical industries, and as table salt. 


salt and by evapora- 
e dairy, meat-curing 


About 50 p.c. of the salt production is used in making caustic soda, soda ash and 


related chemicals. 


17.—Quantity of Salt Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1944-53 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1926-43 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 354. 


Year Ae Ontario Manitoba sw wae Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
ae 38,809 603, 806 27,267 — 25,335 695, 217 4,074,021 
37,825 578, 697 27,133 — 29,421 673,076 4,054, 720 
Oe 38,371 441,679 26, 166 -—— 31,769 537,985 3,626, 165 
a 40,107 633, 766 24,974 — 29,698 728,545 4,436, 930 
Se 61,799 619,598 25,251 a 34, 613 741, 261 4,836,028 
86, 612 607, 206 18, 734 8,103 28,359 749,014 5,566, 725 
moo... ......... 101, 930 696, 582 16,592 18,186 25, 606 858, 896 7,011,306 
ae 127, 252 772,585 16,778 28,192 19,718 964, 525 7,905,977 
See 138,845 757,025 18,113 33,540 24,380 971,903 7,774,815 
BepoP.......... 125,932 741,446 18,700 35, 872 24,700 946, 650 7,356,595 


| 
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Sulphur.—Sulphur production statistics include the sulphur content of 
pyrite shipped and the sulphur content of the sulphuric acid and sulphur dioxide 
made from smelter gases. For statistical purposes the elemental sulphur, recovered 
during the treatment of natural gas, is not included in the mining industry as it is 
considered that these treatment plants are more closely allied to the chemical 
industry. . 

In 1953 the producers of sulphur shipped 334,000 tons, 90,000 tons fewer than 
in 1952; in the earlier year there were large shipments of pyrite from stockpiled 
production of previous years. 


18.— Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-43 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 355. 
SLO BVO ES ee eee 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
ae tons $ tons $ 
1OEE te onccs vce ener FAS “O88 ||P 1S(Bb, 139M VOEOs «can seins vane ve bale et 261,871 2,039,384 
LOA Ae Ai Ss cc eee 950, 114>| 17881320 f) 1950.5 0 coals sess 301,172 2,189, 660 
1046 552) Satu /ceta oe arma DBATTTL to, 084, OOO IN LOO Letacw kates tees 371,790 3,120,785 
L047. s incucoatee eee re te O24 781. |.  MESDR SOR LG aee a: stati ves'ele.ee 423, 788 3,851, 183 
1988s ee Ose. vteoe re Ses oe 999.463 | 1,836,358 | 1053.22... 00. ee eee eee 333 , 873 3,127,464 


Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels* 


Coal.—Coal mining continues to be affected adversely by the substitution. 
of fuel oil, natural gas and electricity for heating and power purposes. Output 
dropped off in 1953 for the third successive year, amounting to 15,900,000 tons com- 
pared with 17,500,000 in 1952. ‘There were declines in all producing provinces 
but the principal loss was in Alberta where output dropped to 5,900,000 tons from 
7,200,000 tons in 1952. Output in Nova Scotia was 5,800,000 tons against 5,900,000 
in the preceding year and there was a slight decrease in Saskatchewan’s production. 


* Information on the coal reserves of Canada is given in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 516-518. 


19.—Coal Production, by Province, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1874-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 419; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, © 
p. 348; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 347. 


New As Yukon 
Nova Saskat- British Z 
Year Scotia me ee chewan Alberta Columbia ae Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1944..... 5, 745, 671 345, 123 1,372,766 | 7,428,708 | 2,134,231 — 17,026,499 70,433,169 
1045 pee 5,112,615 | 361,184 1,532,995 | 7,800,151] 1,699,768 oo 16, 506, 713 67,588,402 
1946.3... 5,452,898 | 366,735 1,523,786 | 8,826,239 | 1,636,792 — 17,806,450 | 75,361,481 
194 aes. 4,118,196 | 345,194 1,571,147 | 8,070,430} 1,763,899 — 15,868,866 | 77,475,017— 
1948..... 6,430, 991 522,136 1,589,172 | 8,123,255 | 1,780,334 | 3,801 | 18,449,689 106,684,008 | 
& 
1949). gee. 6,181,779 | 540,806 1,870,487 | 8,616,855 | 1,906,963 3,153 || 19,120,043 | 110,915,121 
1950 Ban: 6,478, 405 607,116 | 2,203,223 | 8,116,220] 1,730,445 | 3,703 | 19,139,112 110, 140,399 
1951. css. 6,307, 629 653,439 | 2,223,318 | 7,659,329] 1,739,412 | 3,696 || 18,586,823 109,038,855 
19525-e5e- 5,905, 265 742, 823 2,083,465 | 7,194,757] 1,644,250 | 8,442 |) 17,579,002 111,026,149 | 
LO5seere- 5,787,026 | 721,252 | 2,021,304] 5,917,474 | 1,448,006 | 10,611 15, 900, 673 102,721,875 
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20.—_Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1868-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 420; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, 
p. 349; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 348. 


Year Anthracite! Bituminous? Lignite Totals?.3 
tons $ tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1944....... - 4,452,991 | 33,417,990 24,270,692 | 79,718,988 171 1,038 || 28,723,854 113, 138,016 
1945. 3,412,739 | 27,568,369 21, 648,350 | 74,861,376 467 | 2,229 || 25,061,5563 102,431,974 
Hot0....... 4,631,387 | 41,987,460 21,475,040 | 78,366,184 172 776 || 26, 106,599} 120, 354, 420 
ae 4,281,682 | 41,012,759 24,610,045 | 97,935,771 203 1,255 || 28,891, 9303 138,949, 785 
| 5, 244,837 | 56,380,098 25,614,443 |129, 929,580 14,632 | 78,073 || 30, 873,9123) 186,387,751 
1949 5 3,945,135 | 45,656,328 18, 233,528 | 95,403,106 16,547 | 89,629 || 22, 195,210} 141,149,063 
foo0....... 4, 286, 383 | 54,285,320 | 22, 660,969 |120, 443, 963 7,471 | 34,848 | 26,954, 8233 174, 764, 131 
| 3,853,431 | 51,244,639 22,938,824 |116, 802,323 9,150 | 42,486 || 26,801, 4053 168,089, 448 
 ____- 3,894,863 | 49,430,308 21,030,503 |101, 203, 443 7,487 | 33,403 24,932,853 3! 150,667,154 
Pyes....... 2, 989, 054 | 40,088,265 | 20,273,425 96,464,453 | 3,062 | 14,735 23,265, 5413) 136,567, 453 
& 1 Includes anthracite dust. * Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Canada 


also imported 142,435 tons of briquettes of coal or coke valued at $1,114,617 in 1945, 182,231 tons valued at 


tons valued at $2,185,707 in 1949, 191,134 tons valued at $2,316,570 in 1950, 170,157 tons valued at $2,061,798 
in 1951, 155,597 tons valued at $1,868,619 in 1952, and 128,673 tons valued at $1,601,376 in 1953, 


21.—Exports of Domestic Coal, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1868-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 421; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, 
p. 849; and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 348. 


; Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
; tons $ tons $ mt 
See i ey; 1,010, 240 Bi 994 837 [AGRO Bie og ee) et 432,043 3,563, 892 
a 840,708 | 5,303,543 || 1950...................5, 394, 961 3,198,040 
MU. os eT 862,489 | 5,946,224 || 1951............ $2 Aen 435,083 3,495, 664 
947 i SE eee ee CEASA) WOGAL0 TRS LOR das leew eon a lens 388, 960 3, 203, 522 
948 ee a 1,278,262 | 11,555,985 || 1953..................... 255, 274 1,999, 908 


The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the years 1944-53 are shown in 
‘able 22 and detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 1952 and 1953 
re given in Table 23; the difference between the totals of the two tables in the same 
ear is accounted for by the fact that coal received may be held in bond at Canadian 
orts and not cleared for consumption until required, while coal received in previous 
2ars may be taken out of bond (cleared for consumption) in a later year. N ormally, 
1e coal made available for consumption is greater than the apparent domestic 
msumption, as coal is landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused 
rships’ stores without being taken out of bond but, while remaining in bond at the 
rt, it is available for domestic consumption if required. 
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2?.—_Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1944-53 


Norz.—Figures for 1886-1910 are given in the 1921 Year Book, p. 354; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, 
p. 350; and for 1929-48 in the 1946 edition, p. 349. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’ Con- 

Y Canadian Coult |B F Grand | “tion 
ear anadian Coa rom rom Total tion 
United United Total? Per 

States Kingdom Capita’ 
tons Dice tons tons tons pace ~ tons tons 
1944...........| 15,660,808 | 35-7 || 27,948,008 218,511 | 28,166,201 | 64-3 |] 43,827,009 | 3-68 
O45 ee ets: 15,227,819 | 38-3 |} 24,505,241 28,388 | 24,521,528 | 61-7 |) 39,749,347 | 3-29 
M946 0500 cen 16,502,508 | 39-0 || 25,639,541 101,580 | 25,740,704 | 61-0 |} 42,248,212 | 3-45 
1947 Recs. 14,673,967 | 34-0 || 28,410,149 52,777 | 28,462,242 | 66-0 || 43,136,209 | 3-45 
1948 vka.sek she 16,928,028 | 36-0 |) 30,295,841 162,550 | 30,454,917 | 64-0 || 47,382,945 | 3-70 
1049 oo crteue ots: 18,104,626 | 45-3 || 21,501,583 331,457 | 21,833,057 | 54-7 |] 39,937,683 | 2-97 
1950 5 Sersrcearcrstess 18,224,944 | 40-6 || 26,224,893 423,874 | 26,649,049 | 59-4 || 44,873,993 | 3-27 
NES seworaeacn Gt 17,571,154 | 39-8 || 26,232,211 291,656 | 26,523,921 | 60-2 | 44,095,075 | 2-92 
1O52 er ek lee 16,749,416 | 40-5 || 24,248,804 356,032 | 24,603,789 | 59-5 || 41,353,205 | 2-87 
1959 ce eee ie 15,240,105 | 40-0 || 22,548,793 352,383 | 22,900,392 | 60-0 | 38,140,497 | 2-58 


i 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal) 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from countries © 
other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column to || 
take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
3 Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 137. 


93.—Coal Made Available for Consumption in Canada, 1952 and 1953 
Nors.—For details by provinces, see DBS annual report, The Coal Mining Industry. 


Canadian Coal oa 
Coal Imported! Made Available 


Grade Produced Exported for Consumption 

1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 
a eS tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons | 
Anthracite........ =e — _— _ 3,732,973| 2,931,599] 3,732,973] 2,931,599 
Bituminous....... 12,679,402|11,479,395| 246,144] 184, 511120, 697, 298)19, 485, 972 33, 130, 556 30,780, 850. 
Subbituminous. ...| 2,816, 135) 2,399,974 133 91 _ — 2,816,002] 2,399, 882 
Jbihanhsy, Connon eouer 2,083,465} 2,021,304 515 454 — — 2,082, 950 2,020,850. 
Totals.......... 17,579, 002/15,900,673| 246,792| 185, 056/24, 430, 271/22, 417,571 41,762,481 38,133,181 


Rigeneniulir eked Miniieted Unidas nal  h mete REG Neste ee | 


1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared through customs, exclusive of 104,55. . 
tons of imported briquettes in 1952, and 104,216 tons in 1953. : } 


Petroleum.—A special article on the Canadian crude petroleum situation 
up to the end of 1951 is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 524-527. That informa 
tion is brought up to the end of 1952 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 540-544, and ti, 
June 1954 in the survey at pp. 492-494 of this volume, and a special article on oil an 
gas pipelines in Canada is included in the Transportation Chapter. 


In 1953, Canadian crude oil production totalled 81,31 1,531 bbl., an increase ¢ 
32-8 p.c. over the 1952 production of 61,237,322 bbl. Western Canada accounte’ 
for 99 p.c. of the total and Alberta yielded 77,065,000 bbl. or 95 p.c. There wa 
an increase in Saskatchewan in 1953 with a yield of 3,000,000 bbl., and Manitobi 
which had no production previous to 1951, showed a yield of 619,321 bbl. 
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24.—Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Province, 1944-53 
Norr.—Figures for 1936-43 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 476. 


Ne Saskat- Northwest 


Year Brunswick Ontario chewan Alberta Territories Canada 
QUANTITY 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
MAA oer Sa Se 23 , 296 125,067 — 8,727,366 1, 223, 675 10,099, 404 
Lee 30, 140 113,325 14,374 7,979,786 345,171 8,482, 796 
REO aces Ss as 28, 584 123,082 118, 686 7,187,921 177, 282 7,585,555 
ie 23, 129 131,295 540,117 6,770,477 227,474 7,692,492 
MS svc wc 21,372 176,989 849, 166 10, 888, 592 350,541 12, 286, 660 
ea 19,544 260, 670 782, 188 20,087,418 155, 528 21,305,348 
SG 17,137 250, 655 1,041,098 27,548, 169 186, 729 29,043, 788 
| 15,551 197,171 1,249, 281 45,915,384 227,449 47,615, 5341 
ee 14, 237 191,814 1,696, 505 58,915, 723 314, 217 61, 237, 3222 
MR oka, 14,500 298,710 3,000,000 77,065,000 314,000 81,311, 5313 
eee gas tae 
VALUE 
ee mee ae op ee ee oe 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
EN, 2S is 32,832 296,420 — 14,468,061 632, 587 15,429, 900 
OLD a 42,413 268,478 15,362 13, 169, 692 136, 303 13, 632, 248 
BOAO hts: 40,018 291,719 135,990 14,347, 933 173,392 14,989,052 
32,381 350,000 614, 156 18,078,907 500, 238 19,575, 682 
ee 29,920 608, 109 976,541 35,127,751 676,574 37,418,895 
AON ole fs 27,362 901, 143 836, 941 58, 999, 936 353, 108 61,118,490 
ML Iuiet cha so cl 23,992 892,000 1,134,797 82, 216, 492 352, 656 84,619, 937 
21,771 677, 905 1,659,045 | 113,870,152 399,887 || 116,655, 2381 
Meo siaiavaiccch 19, 932 641,037 2,256,352 | 139,512,432 379,160 || 143,038,2122 
ee 20,300 997,691 4,300,000 | 190,890,000 376,800 || 198,111,5423 
1 Includes 10,698 bbl. valued at $26,478 produced in Manitoba. 2 Includes 104,826 bbl. valued at 
$229,299 produced in Manitoba. 3 Includes 619,321 bbl. valued at $1,526,751 produced in Manitoba. 


Natural Gas Production.—Alberta accounts for almost 90 p.c. of Canada’s 
production of natural gas. It is estimated that the total output for all provinces was 
almost 100,000,000,000 cu. feet in 1953 of which 88,000,000,000 cu. feet was from 
Alberta’s wells. Ontario’s production amounted to over 10,000,000,000 cu. feet 
in 1953. (See also the survey of the petroleum and natural gas industry up to 
June, 1954, pp. 492-494, and the article on the construction of pipelines in Canada, 
Chapter XIX.) 


25.—Quantities of Natural Gas Produced, by Province, 1944-53 
Norz.—Figures for 1920-28 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 347, and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 350. 


— 


New ; Saskat- Northwest 
Year Brunswick Ontario chewan Alberta Territories Canada 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ 
a 702,464 | 7,082,508 119,116 | 37,161,570 1,500 || 45,067,158 | 11,422,541 
UL ae 653, 230 7,199,970 163,824 | 40,393,061 1,500 | 48,411,585 12,309, 564 
ae 541,010 7,051,309 209,569 | 40,097,096 1,500 || 47,900, 484 12,165,050 
1 489, 810 7,785,921 274,193 | 44,106,643 - 52, 656, 567 13, 429,558 
UL 420,352 8,590, 429 477,271 | 48,965,217 150,000 || 58, 603, 269 15, 632, 507 
ae 375,035 8,024, 213 812,916 | 51,179,779 65,234 || 60,457,177 11, 620, 302 
“eee 361, 877 8,009, 488 813,554 | 58,603,976 33,335 || 67,822,230 6,433,041 
—........ 261,579 8,442, 842 860,082 | 69, 876,831 19,333 || 79,460, 667 7,158, 920 
ee 202,042 | 8,302,190 | 1,007,491 79,149, 895 24,847 || 88,686,465 9,517, 638 
ees. ....... 176,000 | 10,430,000 | 1,139,189 87,858,000 25,000 |] 99,628, 189 11,023,350 


a ee Pe) i Me 
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Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 
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Production of structural materials is dependent upon the activity of the con- 
struction industry; output in 1953 reached a record value of $183,605,851. This 


eroup includes clay and clay products (brick, drain tile, sewer pipe, etc.), cement, 


lime, sand, gravel and stone. 


26.—WValue of Structural Materials Produced, by Province, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-43 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 355. 


Y New- Nova New 
a foundland Scotia - Brunswick 
$ $ $ 
1 OY RE a, | ek eg een Bis 2 1,081,805 1,637,409 
104 eee rrr eer ets 1,310,214 1,489,210 
TONGA ese oe ae Se ete. 1,671,504 1,817,401 
1 SY. pi angen aM Pee Meee ee 2,724,003 2,397, 433 
104 Raters meer nr cra: NSO 3,419, 820 2,456, 778 
TOA GRR sc pistes Sete teeta Retro 1, 683, 483 3,445,872 2,508, 033 
OR) Rae oes ete orchestras 1,619, 068 3,370, 622 7,597,036 
LORI See. ok he ee ian suelo 1,490,381 3,476,399 4,029,324 
ODDS eet thls coe ee ee el sieracke 2, 283,326 3,300, 941 4,856, 861 
LOS BOE AS aR ane etait o scares 2,844,318 3,207, 654 5, 295, 574 
Manitoba yi eae Alberta 
$ $ $ 

1 EGY, neces ep PRON MAY e AS BYR 2 2,546, 722 864, 082 3,044, 236 
19455 eck ee eee ete 3,212,917 834, 564 3,305,941 
1946), fot eae tie ete oe 4,235,389 1,322,107 4,765, 108 
OY. 7 a eo tee Se oe Se ec 4,772,908 1, 632, 625 4,726, 752 
TGA A eis sei ete epee ents 6,050, 453 1,426, 836 7,089,427 
1 OUO 58 are: Lk Aes ne ere eee 5,791,820 2,341,354 6, 963,395 
EQRO RY ccaeth caves Coe ca ree eae 6,507,817 2,021,376 8,377,256 
LOFT NA AME. OAS) Se eee 7,487, 168 2,490, 726 9,322,492 
d Ro LS) eNO PREP ACR AIR 7 oo SPORRLS Seto 4 7,903,121 2,369, 697 10, 828, 838 
GS Deere Pict, Renee ry. Unter ent ae 8,506, 680 2,706,195 15,972,006 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products schlcee in 1953 was | 
Increases were shown in all provinces except New Brunswick » 
Common clays suitable for the production of building bricks and 
tile are found in all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. 
Stoneware clays are produced largely from the Eastend and Willows areas in | 
Saskatchewan and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap gas 
fuel, they are manufactured into stoneware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, ete.) 
Stoneware clay also occurs in Nova Scotia and, although it has not been developed 
extensively for ceramic use, some is used for pottery. Two large plants and a. 
few small plants manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic clay in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, plastic, whit 


the highest recorded. 
and Manitoba. 


burning clays occur in northern Ontario and deposits yielding high-grade ching 
clay have been found along the Fraser River in British Columbia but these = | 
Ball clays of high bond strength occurrin 


not been used on a commercial scale. 
in the white mud beds of southern Saskatchewan have not been developed to a 


extent. 


Quebec 


$ 


14,597,540 


17,051,353 
22,615,910 
29, 236, 137 
39,415, 625 
38, 735, 128 
42,586,473 
51,450,118 
57,566, 708 
57,503, 462 


British 
Columbia 


$ 


3,496, 782 
3,777, 922 
5,399, 721 
8, 639,872 
10, 060, 246 
11,678,799 
10,514, 647 
11,384,311 
13 ,067, 428 
14,105,119 


Ontario 


$ 


15,716,361 
17,437,552 
24, 293,081 


30,447,055 


35, 208,061 
40,755,195 
49,701,917 
60, 202,877 
66, 581, 698 
73,464, 843 


Canada 


$ 
42,984,937 
48,419, 673 
66, 120, 221 
84,576, 785 
105, 127, 246 
113,903,079 
132,296,212 
151,333,791 
168, 808, 618 


183,605,851 


| 
1 


¢ 
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27.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Province, 1944-53 
Nore.—Figures for 1926-43 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 356. 
New- Nova New Pe 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
a <> 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Be hc sO Rin (Sd 402,694 207,051 1,881,791 2,347,396 
CARTE ee tape ie ip ak er a as 433,455 232,783 2,534, 630 3,107,189 
BES Cs wee ode 671,466 336,971 3,457, 168 4,288,780 
Br Fares satus) 5. tern 752, 126 381, 184 4,257,423 5, 289, 528 
MS iil vias 1,031, 685 434,772 5,123, 908 6,563, 754 
Ber i ane fay 25,450 1,053,845 515, 767 5,580, 421 7,435,439 
ok DE TES Seats noniae 31,089 1,126,969 681,139 6,324 387 9,323, 263 
Ue ER SERRA RUG ESTs aac aie 32, 183 1, 202, 428 740,861 6,776,430 10, 484 341 
ES Re ee ee ea ge 29,285 1, 221, 893 655, 084 6, 645,387 11,975, 200 
| RE RA DTA Rs is aes 34,000 1, 258, 200 651, 960 8,056, 150 14,396, 843 
: Saskat- British oF 
Manitoba Wiewdh Alberta Coluinbia Canada 
i $ $ $ $ $ 
| pg Ra el i On 197,383 330, 907 1,143,577 486, 626 6,997,425 
| eae a i a a a 269,917 271, 288 1,401,875 661, 955 8,913,092 
|: lillie ean a 372,920 411,446 1,808,971 859, 645 12, 207,367 
BUS ars nor Se. ak. Ses. 392,518 ~ 495,016 1,771, 250 1,147,144 14, 486, 189 
Wa eels. oes cceeae 517,181 509, 593 2,055, 738 1,392,417 17, 629,048 
| a a es eee 514,705 545, 588 1,603, 199 707,295 17,981, 709 
88. 2. Ale 690, 730 581,506 1,950,309 1,081,496 21,790,888 
SS oe 673, 698 616, 655 1,787,731 1,213,329 23, 527, 656 
| ie See etm 575, 088 711,778 1,964, 618 1,183,195 24,961,528 
| Rei eran sai peta 565, 804 726,000 2,042,356 1,488,970 29, 220, 283 


i I RT hen 


t.—The production of cement hag almost doubled since 1946 and imports 
een relatively high during the same period. The largest production is 
nd Ontario although there are active plants in most of the provinces. 


| Cemen 
have also b 
in Quebec a 


twee 


fee ee 


see ee 


weeee 


thee 


a 


z 


iors. 
356. 


| 28.—Quantity and Value of Production, 
Consumption of Portlan 


Imports, Exports and Apparent 
d Cement, 1944-53 


—Figures for 1910-28 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 356, and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, 


Production! 


Quantity 
bbl.2 
7,190,851 
8,471,679 
11, 560, 483 
11,936, 245 
14,127,123 
15,916, 564 
16,741,826 
17,007,812 
18, 520, 538 
22,577,141 


Value 
$ 
11,621,372 
14, 246, 480 
20, 122, 503 
21,968,909 
28, 264, 987 
32,901, 936 
35,894, 124 
40, 446, 288 
48,059,470 
59,839, 705 


Imports 


Quantity 
bbl.2 
14,004 
32, 653 
350,057 
1, 248, 625 
1, 120, 671 
2,284,001 
1,386,219 
2,327,431 
2,913,981 
2,482,783 


elas 
$ 
76,838 
141,539 
1,098, 532 
3,843, 652 
3,995,173 
6,877,939 
3,788,981 
7,447,859 
9,068, 181 
7,403, 158 


- Exports 


bbl.2 
210, 449 
281,944 
114,370 
88, 030 
72,999 
19,212 
23, 909 
2,590 
4,306 
14, 728 


: qe reduction’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 


Quantity Value 


$ 
377,434 
535,012 
236, 276 
198, 354 
200,575 
51, 733 
111,351 
12,386 
20, 686 
17,559 


Apparent Consumption 


Quantity 
bbl.2 
6,994, 406 
8, 222,388 
11,796,170 
13,096, 840 
15,174,795 
18, 181,353 
18, 104, 136 
19,332, 653 
21,430,214 
25,045, 196 


Value 
$ 
11,320,776 
13, 853, 007 
20,984, 759 
25, 614, 207 
32,059,585 
39,728, 142 
39,571,754 
47,881,761 
57, 106, 955 
67, 165,304 


2 The barrel of cement equals 
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Sand, Gravel and Stone.— Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous through- 
out Eastern Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are 
scarce. The local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest 
deposits as their cost to the consumer is*governed largely by the length of the haul. 
This accounts for the large number of small pits and the small number of large 
plants. Every province, except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, pro- 
duces natural bonded sand but some grades particularly suitable for certain industries 
demand a much higher price than ordinary sand. Quebec and Ontario contributed 


73 p.c. of the total quantity of sand and gravel in 1952. The greater part of the 


output is used in road improvement, concrete works and railway ballast, and most 
of the commercial plants are equipped for producing crushed gravel, a product that 
can compete with crushed stone. 


The stone industry has two main divisions, stone quarrying and the stone- 


products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries © 


of Canada yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply 
requirements for chemical and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of 
all varieties produced in Canada in 1952, totalled $30,835,356 as compared with 
$28,649,768 in 1951. 


29.— Quantity and Value of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced, 1951-55 


ee an 


| 


] 
| 


1951 1952 1953 

Material and Purpose 
Quantit Gross Quantit Gross Quantit Gross | 
y Value y Value y Value 
| 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 

Sand— 
Moulding sand...........- 36,421 86, 900 23, 434 65, 625 20,675 61,222 | 
For building, concrete, | 
TOAGS, CUC..s2..s0eseees 7,972,740 | 5,116,901 | 8,069,333 5,743,760] 8,619,698 6, 683, 894 
Others 6 o.oo eres 365, 635 162,189 712,224 389, 606 506,765 248, 622 
‘Sand and Gravel— | 
For railway ballast....... 6,991,189 | 2,291,532 | 7,122,550 2,403,865) 8,436,245 3,032, 939 
For concrete, roads, etc...| 62,305,240 27,941,202" | 68,157,948 31,125,978| 66,125,694 32, 228, 212 
For mine filling........... 3,412, 226 950,941 | 3,898,609 1,159,186} 3,007,909 1,074, 757 | 
Crushed gravel.........-- 11,889,370 | 8,077,894 | 14,911,452 10,451,023) 14,316,963 10, 155,755 


oe | ee | a | a ee ee 


Totals, Sand and Gravel. 101,033,949 | 53,485,401 | 


——— 


ee ee Ye one | ee eee a a 
i; 


Stone— 


Building.o. sce enosecoe. 124,185 | 4,575,321 109, 205 4,229, 790 118,233 | 4,270, 095. 
Monumental and orna- | 
mentale cis caaclan see 14,116 | 1,086,159 11,948 1,045,429 16,398 974,757. 


Limestone for agriculture. 571,018 1,368,320 466,817 1, 203,345 


515,223 | 1,251,850. 
Chemical Uses— : 


IMME Aken acodsododue coKoe 1,038,650 | 1,411,501 | 1,221,345 1,651,115) 1,401,808 
Pulp and paper.........- 464,773 | 1,158,099 456, 522 1,310,368 408,969 
Othetaee see re 29,279 54,011 56,945 88, 140 81, 628 
Rubble and riprap.......-. 1,600,180 | 2,128,705 | 1,977,855 2,435,767| 1,199,162 
Crushed weyectn esis ae 14,592,830 | 16,518,445 | 14,066,426 17,497,862| 15,776,593 


—_——— 


19,849, 017 


18,676,706 | 28,649,768 | 18,726,196 30,835, 356 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 
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The scope of the annual statistics on miner 
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of the Mineral Industry 
al production published by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral] 


industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, 


and nickel-copper industries, 


as well as a section on metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular 
intervals include such features as numbers of employees, wages and salaries paid 


and net value of sales. 


The figures for ‘net value of shipments’ of industries given in Tables 
are, in each table, the settlements received for 


30 and 31 
shipments by producers and the 


additional values obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less 


the cost of materials, fuel, etc. 


The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 


to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
Chapter where, with respect to copper, lead, zinc and silver, values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is used, and of 


cobalt which comes mainly from African ores. 


Some imported ores and 


The net sales of these plants include, 


therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and, to 
this extent, the net sales shown in Tables 30 and 31 include products of other than 


Canadian origin. 


30.—Summary Statistics of the Mineral Industry, by 


Province or Territory pe a Sloe ae? 

| No. No. 5 
UES ae ae ei 783 4,585 
lova 2 LOIS Ss a a a ens tata 621 13,578 
lew Remnewick wa Wai B TA ee 379 1,596 
tjebec FOS Bet aa oe 4,867 33,010 
ERE AA eas ea 6,870 44,172 
MURR pi keels let at 274 3,336 
wWkatchewan......0..0.. 00... cc eee, 761 2,113 
ee 4,387 | 12,107 
ritish PCa eee 2 956 17,820 
orthwest Memitoriaas nat)! conc, wake. 37 959 
kon en 24 840 
| MRT Ss oat ces. es, 19,958 | 134,116 


Salaries 
and Wages 


$ 
13, 835, 288 
40,857,352 
4,096,170 
108, 515,942 
154, 267,119 
12,946, 522 
8,024, 308 
39,677,562 
62, 223, 703 
4,106,791 
4,425,394 


452,976,151 


‘1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
S$ Cost of process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 


Province, 1952 


re EOS a eos na 


Purchased 


uel, 
Electricity | Net Value of 


and 
Supplies 
$ 
9,161,361 
13, 583, 087 
2,311,389 
288, 929, 982 
256, 779, 927 
17,040, 774 
29,835, 969 
13,366, 664 
174,312, 254 
2,092,059 
3,037,582 


Shipments? 


$ 
20, 900, 527 
51,711, 623 
9,165,221 
299,378,307 
360,214, 198 
16,986, 904 
40,505, 709 
177,256,475 
121, 282, 853 
6, 736, 867 
8,315, 635 


810,451,048 | 1,112, 454,319 


* Gross value of shipments 
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A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in the years 1948 to 1952 is presented in Table 31. 


31._Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1948-52 


Industry and Year 


Ahi staleezolGly Seok Sook ceo aoe 


Auriferous quartz............ 


Copper-gold-silver.......-..- 


RT VET=COMal bare eee cide atrnl: 


Gilver-lead-zIne@s emia nie eel 


Nickel-copper:...--.a+-1-- 


Miscellaneous metals........ 


Smelting and refining........ 


YTotals, Metallies......... 


For footnotes, see end_of table, p. 538. 


Plants 
or Mines 


Purchased 
Electricity 


Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages 
No. $ 
495 1,603,065 
398 1,509, 423 
411 1,598,875 
362 1,558, 103 
361 1,638, 672 
22,566 59,515, 678 
22,358 61, 293 , 334 
22,491 64,533,114 
22,126 68, 739,531 
20, 757 69, 004, 828 
6,401 17,919,526 
7,395 21,776, 150 
7,554 23,489,366 
6, 223 21,545, 660 
7,210 26, 711, 225 
172 413,095 
264 607, 782 
364 883, 281 
514 1,406, 783 
696 2,161,894 
4,040 11,421,086 
5,438 15, 676, 043 
5,939 17,632, 755 
9,324 30,380, 859 
103300 37, 643, 614 
6, 920 20, 492, 920 
7,053 22,517,855 
Togs’ 25,313, 838 
9,831 34,974,971 
10,820 42,151,955 
1,296 3,878,527 
3,275 8,894, 642 
3,225 8,578, 969 
3,891 12,251, 755 
5, 163 18,370, 772 
19,701 52,276,837 
19, 150 55,133,065 
19, 863 58, 748,362 
22,814 75,474, 505 
24, 608 87, 964, 295 
61,591 | 167,520,734 
65,331 | 187,408,294 
67,560 | 200,778,560 
75,085 | 246,327,167 
79,946 | 285,647,255 


Fuel, 


and 
Process 
Supplies! 


$ 


483 , 149 
579, 533 
532,348 
621,174 
518,778 


28,277,570 
32,970, 157 
35, 204, 245 
36, 643,949 
34,912,550 


22,178,942 
31,402,838 
38,671,894 
30, 830, 233 
34,998, 574 


177, 653 
319,309 
631,933 
899, 494 
1,213, 660 


22, 923 , 228 
33, 241, 764 
36,872,621 
53,783, 766 
60, 189, 782 


5,976, 740 
6,981, 288 
7,914,476 
10, 182,069 
12,046, 000 


4,100, 667 


9,708,893 
14’ 119,614 


429, 553,076 
417, 280, 288 
447,171,025 
598,343, 141 
570,352, 683 


513, 671, 025 
528,551,507 
575,537,191 
741,012,719 
728,351, 641 


= t 


Net Value of 
Shipments? 


2,286,413. 


3" 612) 183 
2) 951.349. 
2) 662,952. 


80,386, 512! 
96, 580, 304 
108, 840, 362) 
100,059,503) 
100, 083, 506. 


85, 652, 206. 
74,591, 660: 
83, 181,924 
92,331, 995 
80, 668,817 


3, 640, 34%) 
3,556,971. 


85, 993,97 
67, 108,16, 
85, 845,87 
131, 909,21. 
104, 937,00 


50,976,28 
45, 963,77 
46, 028,08) 
54,170, 6 
59, 694, 62 


4, 624, 9 
15, 689, 
15, 108,38) | 
21,765, 8) 
25, 523,41 | 


146, 830,8 
181, 907,8 
202,711,7 
262,972,7 
266, 721,3 


Hy 


485, 26556 
547, 63656 
669, 801,7 
643,848, 1 


457.0724 
} 


| 
a 
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r 
t 
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31.—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 194 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS OF THE MINERAL INDUSTRY 


——— 


Industry and Year 


Non-metallics (excluding Fuels) 
BEIOAS, o,f cag wees os A ee 


Feldspar, quartz and nepheline 
SEMEMLOWs «7 ht Caw 2G Lue! 


EUMEeL GSS, 60 (> 0) G0 felw 6 a's 06 66.0 © 6 0s 0 le ele 


Tale and soapstone............... 


| 


Miscellaneous? Nee ramen a oh otek 


| Totals, Non-metallics......... 
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8=52—continued 


Plants 
or Mines 


No. 


SS 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


24,319 
24, 230 
23,418 
22,647 
21,754 


Salaries 
and Wages 


12,136, 615 
10,569,071 
15, 848, 829 
20,024, 208 
23, 625, 431 


1,184, 257 

946, 268 
1,056, 129 
1,402, 294 
1, 251,943 


2,272,358 
2,226,703 
2,412, 698 
2, 648, 803 
2,979,091 


84,559 
73,111 
70, 404 
87, 283 
93 , 423 


118, 982 
115, 667 
136, 727 
182,033 
168,176 


1,532,977 
1,510, 105 
1,530, 866 
1, 247, 619 
1, 601,825 


1,367,353 
1,565, 210 
1,521, 593 
1, 633, 222 
1,907,219 


102,087 
105, 786 
116,547 
109, 522 
117,144 


2,497, 918 
2,632,808 
2,640,013 
3,699, 789 
4,257,845 


21,297,106 


19, 744,679 
25,333,806 
31,034,773 
36, 002,097 


58, 503 , 607 
61, 204, 632 
60, 938, 980 
63, 127, 966 
66,028, 224 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 


Net Value of 
Shipments? 


Process 
Supplies! 
$ $ 

7,856, 902 34,421,819 
6, 168,308 33, 616, 343 
10, 267,587 55, 640, 809 
13,073, 794 68,550, 215 
13, 137, 225 76,158, 201 
666, 906 2,598, 159 
465, 253 2,184, 782 
467, 968 2,553, 587 
741,571 3,184, 952 
660,344 3,044,081 
1,871,868 3,771,013 
1,481,874 3,943,171 
1 21542,7 4,935,137 
2,160, 584 3,720, 962 
2,361, 683 4,176,391 
38, 265 165, 126 
40, 406 167,481 
37,360 PRL PN > 
42,425 219,852 
41, 867 158,055 
32,850 187,098 
20,516 87,942 
47,388 205, 223 
32,728 414,922 
34,814 159, 292 
= 8105074 2,597, 754 
700, 260 2,286,002 
767,110 2,101,092 
831,434 2,318,010 
932,940 2,324,417 
2,062, 682 3, 765, 785 
1,904, 760 4,716, 723 
2,180,610 5,919, 503 
2,569,376 6, 631,889 
3,060, 246 5, 995,833 
29, 250 280,573 
64, 252 256, 541 
66,775 297,860 
62,955 242,383 
74,194 228 , 924 
1,977,985 4,056,367 
1,774,881 4,461,930 
1,888,255 4,821,324 
2,704,474 6, 209, 886 
2,619,353 6,679,777 
15,346,779 51,843, 694 
12,620,510 51, 721, 985 
17,498, 480 76,699,807 
225219, 341 91,493,071 
225922, 666 98,919,971 
16, 226,321 85, 624, 145 
15,496, 981 95,418, 140 
14, 464,916 95, 675, 483 
16,547,467 92,491,368 
18, 959, 228 92,066, 921 
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31.—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1948-52—concluded 


Em- 
ployees 


No. No. 
Fuels—concluded 

INS CULSL SAS ce ssicinw tses cae ces pm 1948 3,833 1,831 
1949 3,927 Deeeo 

1950 3,991 2,618 

1951 3,985 2,658 

1952 4,132 2,573 

Patroloumncsue see cimecuels sacrerad 1948 2,581 1,641 
1949 3, 166 2,142 

1950 3,849 2,417 

1951 4,761 3° 185 

1952 5, 833 3, 702 

Totals, Fuels..............-.-- 1948 6,765 27,791 
1949 7,421 28,595 

1950 8,203 28,453 

1951 9,061 28,490 


Structural Materials 


Clay products.......ceeeseeereees 1948 117 3, 746 
1949 124 3, 603 
1950 134 3, 663 
1951 129 Sen 


1952 3,568 


Gementa: cone tiie aie inte cease 1948 8 TIS OR 
1949 8 iH 

1950 8 1,781 

1951 10 1,931 

1952 11 2,239 

Rishabh rarene.c SOA a you uotorD Sac 1948 42 pal 
1949 42 1,060 

1950 43 1,133 

1951 44 1,096 

1952 42 1,005 

PeSandsandseravel annette slaietels 1948 6, 102 4,197 
1949 6,952 3,863 

1950 7,348 4,120 

1951 7,591 4,060 

1952 8,210 4,185 

Stone: tee eis ce cia omacie arenes ohane 1948 554 3,082 
1949 549 3,728 

1950 589 3, 562 

1951 536 3,861 


1952 


1948 
1949 


3,897 


Totals, Structural Materials. . 
13,975 


1950 8,122 14, 259 

1951 8,310 14,685 

1952 8,889 14,894 

GrandelotalSe.c pecs. er 1948 14,315 | 112,855 
1949 15,808 116,507 

1950 17,095 120,388 

1951 18,157 128,871 


134,116 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


28, 029 


13,869 


Salaries 


and Wages 


2,918,941 
4,713, 266 
5, 703, 524 
6,491, 234 
7,296,092 


4,391,929 
6,304, 601 
7,848,539 
11,518,781 
14,610,821 


65,814,477 


7252225499 
74,491, 043 
81,137,981 


87,935,137 


7,505, 765 
7,924,841 
8,583,912 
9,731,657 
9,812,214 


4,356,086 
4,754,611 
5, 235, 735 
6, 242, 900 
7,849,057 


2,459, 299 
2,485, 601 
2,760, 960 
3,053,802 
3,145, 246 
7,057,193 
10, 414,559 
12,354, 505 


5,990,922 


10, 230, 640 


——_——— 


27,369, 265 
30,271, 706 
32,841, 288 
38, 661, 612 
43,391, 662 


282,001, 582 


309, 647,178 
333, 444, 697 
397,161,533 
452,976,151 


cost of process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 


Purchased 


Fuel, 


Electricity 


and 
Process 
Supplies! 


$ 


67,065 
63,512 
186, 180 
174,884 
336, 666 


2,052, 808 

985, 707 
1,714,101 
3,210,493 
4,413,948 


———— 


18,346,194 
16,546, 200 
16,365,197 
19, 932,844 
23, 709,842 


4,026, 603 
3,904, 967 
4,655, 254 
5, 208 , 555 
5,116, 848 


12,857,198 
13, 987,830 
15, 109, 409 
16,392,344 
18,365, 676 


3,790,233 
3,572, 730 
4,052, 688 
4,279,967 
4,435,054 


1,101,024 
1,500, 164 
1,907,445 
2,309, 809 
2,673, 245 


2,617,663 
3,399, 603 
3,614, 585 
4,677,322 
4,876,076 


24,392, 721 
26,365, 294 
29,339,381 
32,867,997 
35, 466,899 


571, 756,719 


584, 083,511 
638, 740, 249 
816,032,901 
810, 451, 048 


2 Gross value of shipments le) 
3 Includes natural abrasives. | 


Net Value of 
Shipments? ~ 


14, 622, 672 
17,519,000 
6, 258,035 
6,516,339 | 
5,517,385 


35,336, 167 | 
60,105,421 
82,881,844 
113,155,236 © 
135, 182,903 


135,582,984 » 

173,042,561 
184,815,362 ° 
212,162,943 
232, 767,209 


ee ee 


13,602,445 | 
14,076,742 
17, 135, 034. 
18,319, 101 | 
19, 844, 680 


17,704, 519 | 
21,077,322 | 
23,091, 104 
26,631,501 | 
32,664, 254 


10,390,230, 
9, 784, 399, 


29,528,572. 
29,681,377. 
34,527,314. 
42,317, 5 
48, 665, 798 
i 
15,330, 89 
17,128,411 
22, 280,77 
93,972, 44! 
25, 959, 281 


83,451, 06 
90,187,518, 
105,809, 05) 
121, 631,02 
136,918,41 


727, 950543 
800, 217,34 
914, 960,92 
1,095,088, 74 
1,112, 454,31 


. 


§ 


, 
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Section 6.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals 
and Fuels 


Table 32 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the 
different countries of the world for the year 1952. These figures are taken from the 
United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1958, which presents production figures for 
1933-52 for a much more extensive list of mining and quarrying industries, The 
1952 figures are provisional and have been converted from kilograms to ounces 
troy for gold and from metric tons to short tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 


32.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1952? 


Norre.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the 
United / a" Me Statistical Yearbook, either because there was no production or because the quantity was 
not avai e, 


g Crude 
Country Gold Silver | Copper Iron Lead | Zinc Coal Petrol- 
eum 
\ 000 oz. t.|’000 oz. t.|’000 tons |’000 tons ’000 tons|’000 tons} ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
ES aoe te Geer aaa — 9-61 —_— 1,803-4 4-6 12-7 296-5 51-0 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan..... 1-51 — — a — — — — 
EA eis — _ 0-41 — — — — — 
mrponting. os. ...66k5.,. 8-0 964-5 — — 24-5 17-6 123-8 | 3,959-5 
BStralic scat. ee eos 982-2 |11,278-5 17-9 | 1,958-8 | 249-9 | 219-9 21, 753-0 _ 
Mae ke — — 3-1 921-5 6-6 6-8 209-4 | 3,086-5 
A Ee sh ran ee — — — — —_— a — 1, 664-5 
Bechuanaland............. 1-3 _ — a — —_ — — 
Belgian Congo............. 368-8 | 4,726-2 226-72 _ — 108-6 278-9 — 
MIT oc eh eid _— a — 51-8 a — 33, 492-6 — 
Ta RAE alll sets tp 11-03,4) 7,073.23 5-23 — 33-13) 39-23 — 74-7 
ME eS bs ic, 141-0 — — 1,804-51} — — 2,161-6 108-1 
British West Africa’....... — 45-03 — — — — — — 
ERR ok mare gk tenes — — — — — — — 5, 594-2 
Ta ee ae ee -— — — — — — 360-58 _ 
MOA. eee oe — 241-1 — — 6-1 4.2 — 142-2 
Cameroons, French........ 3-0 — — — = — - — 
MEIER 6.655 oho Sone vicseurs 4,471-9 |25,177-2 257-7 | 2,861-67| 164-9 | 382-1 15,496-3 | 8,678-5 
MOR. eo eke ae: 176-0 | 1,247-4 446-1 | 1,535-5 4-4 — 2,664-38 127-5 
N.S eg 107-510 — — 13-20; — _— 12,300-711 — 
MOM DIA. 5. oo. coe eee, 422-2 122-2 — — — — 460-812] 6,012-0 
OE EE ene ae — — 19-7 — _ — — 1-6 
Ms ee — — 22-4 — — — — — 
Czechoslovakia........... 2-110) 1,543.26 — 686-7 — — 22,156-5 121-3 
MOR Saye aes 24-3 83-6 _ — 0-1 — — 412-3 
Sg SSS RS ise en 15-21 — —_— — — — ~ 2,592-6 
Me Salvador............... 26-9 347-2 — — — — _— — 
Met kbd ee 1-118 _ — — — — — — 
MMODIAS oo. occa e es. 21-23 — — — — — — — 
a 74-3 — — — = — — — 
TRA eae 19-7 151-1 22-4 — 0-4 11-3 — — 
Formosa (Taiwan)........ 33-2 — — — oo — 2,519-9 2-6 
HRS eee rea 44.9 707-31 0-7 |14,583-6 13-8 16-1 | 61,029-414 385-7 
French Equatorial Africa 47-4 — — — 3-4 0-4 ~ ~ 
ench West Africa........ 1-0 — —— — — —_ — — 
sermany (Western only) 1-415} 4, 137-81 2-6 | 4,516-2 56-9 89-0 |135,890-714] 1,934-6 
Merooast.. i045 ..... s.. 691-5 16 —- — oo = oo — 
rE fee fe — 209-01 — 87-1 6-2 10-0 —_ — 
suiana— 
ENS ee eS. oe. 22-2 — — — — — — _ 
Mmench.................. 7-2 — — — — — = — 
Netherlands (Surinam) 6-1 — — _— — —_ — — 
Se eae 35-33! 4, 604-0 — — 0-6 = _ _ 
MME DON | os oo oaccc. — — ~ 63-9 — — — 
a ee 2-010 = 16-111 — 110-21} = 0-313) 0 1,763-71 551-2 
ae i aria 252-9 19-3 10-41) 2,441.6 ~ _ 40, 569-5 331-811 
MUMMPOITS, . .. oe kee ec ee, —_— — — _ ~ — 944.7 _ 
MMOSIA... o.oo. ees e, 41-813 — _ — — — 1,057-1 | 9,395-0 
oo (AR — _ — _— — _— 187-418) 1,485.9 
SSG a ee — — — -- — -- a 19,412-8 
eee — -- - _— — a 200-6 _ 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 540. 
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39. World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1952»—concluded 


— 


Crude 
Country Gold Silver | Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal Petrol- 
eum 
pA Ss Sa wee |e PR A cole plate Pig reeng | he eae ah oy ees ec 
000 oz. t.|’000 oz. t.|’000 tons |’000 tons |’000 tons|’000 tons} 000 tons | ’000 tons — 
Ebel sccmigerereist chat oo teeton 14-9 | 1,054-5 0-1 442-0 43-2 | 123-8 | 1,200-4 70-0 — 
Va peane cance sie wic time orate 928-1 | 6,941-3 59-1 615-1 19-3 96-5 | 47,795-1 337-3 
Kenvaeh : ah Shes sae 10-2 — — —_— — —_— — _— 
aes (South only)....... 15-7 6-4 0-7 11-0 0-2 0-6 634-9 —- 
ROW alte sae se hoe cee cre — oo —_ — — — —_ 41,481-1_ 
jist oo eRe er eecocdae 9-813 _- — 504-919} =— - — —_ 
Jnuxemiboune re cki aes _ — — 2,396°4 ao ao — -- 
Malaya, Federation of..... 15-6} -- — 756-2 _ — — 
Nanic hiciaey. te eee ates — —_ — ~- — = 3,109 - 68,11 — | 
Mexico. aitosacatar eeneee 459-4 |50,354-4 64-5 374-8 | 271-2 | 250-7 | 1,453-9 | 12,188-3ay 
Morocco— | 
irene like eevee astase rake _ 1,360-01 — 329-6 92-2 31-3 507-1 111-35) 
Spanish’s:4. srccebowinwe 3 — — — 630-5 0-43) — — — | 
Mozamibique.ace sce s...cie 0-91 a — _— — — 126-8 — 
INetherlandSine aanen ene ae — — -— — -- 13, 814-2 788-3 
News GuIned cleo. oak cera 94-11 38 - 620 -— — — — — 284-4 
New Zealand..........++: 59-2 51-4 a 0-9 ai = 964-5 — | 
INCRE ARs tthe oteciniatese aicinve 262-3 — a — — — — — | 
Niserialitet en create te ts 1-1 16 —_— _ 21 —_ 650-4 —- @ 
Northern Rhodesia........ 22 311-9 352-72 — 14-12) 25-72 — —- ! 
INIORW AV ce hearts cere — 147-9 16:5 578 - 228 0-5 6-0 499-3 —- 
Pakistan. : 4.0... 2 — “a = = _ 671-38, 197-1 
De uaa: tts ome ae ete 0-31 — —~ _ — — — —- 
PGrureeae aac ne ee canner ees 134-9 |18, 853-2 34-4 ~- 108-1 133-0 253-5 | 2,410-8 } 
Philippimes Aaver 5 scsect cellos 469-4 633-4 14:6 722-0 2-5 1-8 153-7 — 
Poland sock: Geta es 6. .tose ores =. — — 726-46) — — 93 ,075-8 253-5 
Porte Leech nettttns «roe ter 18-41 — Joa — Qe -~ 487-2 —_—- 
Qatar oh catites cae esiete — _— _ — —_ _ — 3, 638-2 || 
IR oumManianes. ce ccnehe cts 112-515} 482-310 — 324-1 3-92,10) — 179-710) 4,574-68 
Saar Lee ess ua eee eee -~— — _— — oa aoa 17,896-0 — 
Sarawak. ¢.t. werent 8 once 0-9 — — — — — — 57:3 || 
Shidi Arabia..o-..!.p-w ere 73-11) — ~- -— — = - 44,800 
Sierra Leone amsae..6 - sales 2-6 16 — 774-9 — — — —_- | 
Southern Rhodesia........ * 496-7 80-4 _ 39-4 — _ 2,820-8 — | 
South-West Africa......... 13,22 1,064-2 16:3 —- 61-4 17-1 — —- 
Spain ye eeepc ae — 549-8 8-4 | 1,587-3 47-5 94-8 | 13, 267-4 — | 
Sweden oat.) eeeonek Seen 70-51! 1,144-61 14-9 |11, 243-6 23-8 42-9 382-5 -- 4 
Switzer amd amr ees — — — 58-4 — a= — 
‘Ranganyikasemene: «5-0 64-738 — — — = _— _ —- 
"Waring a eee eee ok ae tee = = -- — — — — 3,394-0 
SUNS A, S05 Maeeetonde teak nacht Es 61-1 —_— 574-3 25-7 4-1 — — 
Burke yer. Sec biae tee — — 25-72) 267-9 1-0 1-71) 5,286-7 23: 
Wirandae stayin eee rtee 0-28 — — — — - — 
Union of South Africa..... 11,818-7 | 1,176-7 87a 7 Pus 19721 0-6 — 30, 936- 4 _— 
WuSiS River ees kieweekooeee — — — — — — § |330,6938-3'3|"51; - 
United Kingdom.......... — 25-71 -~ 5454-224 4-4 1-9 253,669 +325 
_ United States of America..| 1,927-025/39,841-126) 924-5 |55,482-6?7) 384-0 | 666-0 499,103-3 |345- 043d 
Venezielat cis eta oe se mcten 0-2 — 1,390-0 —~ — 27-8 |104, 305+ 
Vugosiavicsmseras sae te 44.6 9, 578° 5 40-8 357-1 87-1 52-7 | 1,114-4 
11951 figure. 2Smelter production. 3 Hixports. 4Includes purchases by. t 
Central and Mining Banks. 5 Consists of the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 6 1948 
figure. 7 Shipments. 8 Includes lignite. 9 Excludes Formosa (Taiwan) and Manchuria, 
shown separately. 10 1947 figure. 111946 figure. 12 Only that coal transported y 
rail. 13 1950 figure. 14 Excludes the Saar, shown separately. 15 1949 figure. n- 
cluded in British West Africa. 17 Excludes Burma and Pakistan, shown Separately. 18 Fiscal, 
year beginning Mar. 20, 1952. 19 Fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1952. 2) Fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951. 21 Less than 50 tons. 22 Less than 50 oz. t. 23 Includes ferro-titanium. iv 
24 Year of 538 weeks. 25 Great Britain only. Excludes coal produced at quarries but includes o 


cast coal. 26 Includes Alaska. 27 Excludes manganiferous iron ores. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Water-Power Resources and Their Development* 


_ Canada, a land of many lakes and rivers, has been abundantly endowed by 
Bture with great water-power resources which are well distributed across the 
tountry. In most sections, adequate precipitation and favourable topography 
esult in numerous rivers on which falls and rapids frequently occur and offer excel- 
ent opportunities for the development of hydraulic power; with the exception of the 
wrairies of the middle west, water-power resources of importance are found in 
irtually every part of the country. In British Columbia, where precipitation is 
ugh, the rivers flowing down the Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains offer many 
me power sites. Alberta, although a prairie province, also has mountain streams 
rom the Rockies as well as great reserves of undeveloped power on its large northern 
tvers. The great Canadian Shield of Precambrian rock, which forms an are around 
Tudson Bay, covers a portion of the Northwest Territories and northern Saskat- 
hewan as well as a large part of Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Labrador s Iisa, 
ough, forest-covered, well-watered area characterized by innumerable lakes and by 
vers with many falls and rapids. The water. power of the Great Lakes-St. 
awrence River System forms part of the great resources of Ontario and Quebec 
pon which their status as the principal manufacturing provinces of Canada is 
»pendent and which compensates in large degree for the lack of indigenous coal. 
i New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and on the Island of Newfoundland, precipita- 
on is moderately heavy and the rivers, though not large, afford numerous 
ossibilities for power developments of moderate size. In Labrador,‘ the’ potential 
Sources of the Hamilton River are outstanding. 


| An accurate comparison of Canada’s water-power resources and their develop- 
ent with those of other countries} is not possible owing to incomplete world statis- 
sand differing bases of tabulation. However, from figures available at the 
d of 1952, it appears that Canada ranks second among the countries of the world 
total installed capacity, being exceeded only by the United States; in installation 


—_. 


| * Revised in the Water Resources Division, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
tawa. 


More detailed information on the water-power resources of other countries is given in the 1951 Year 
ok, pp. 531-533. 
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per thousand population, Canada is exceeded only by Norway. Canada is in 
approximately fifth place in potential power resources but, on the whole, those 


resources are more readily available to prospective markets than are those of other 
countries that outrank Canada, an exception being the United States. In particular, 
might be mentioned the enormous potential resources of the great river systems of 


Africa and Asia. 
Subsection 1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada 


Table 1 gives a summary of the water-power resources of Canada and their 
development as at Dec. 31, 1953. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1953 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


5 : | __ Turbine 
Province or Territory At Ordinary | At Ordinary || Installation" 
Minimum Six-Months ¢ 
Flow Flow 
eee ee ce ee eee tee DA Rakes 2 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Newtoundland Seis to ae tee eee he ee a ee eens 958,500 2,754,000 311,150 
Prince Edward Island .05. 049) seeess evn enetareer sss 500 3,000 1,900 
NOV SCOtA: 5 fa cise omic winseles oleieisian's a's wianni> oeieasie nie = aie oe iniriais 25,500 156,000 162, 433 “ 
123,000 334, 000 164,130 — 


New Brunswick. i... cs-crccce ees ceeee cess 1 ermieeers Scie 
10,896,000 20,445,000 7,719,122 


Quebecpa die! +t tae es Pee cas Heise el prea: A Sot . 
et eee en aco ho coe aero um 5,407,000 7,261,000 4,006, 686 
NEANIEGDA SiC) bases De ote: ete nea ene avo” ve semerne eras 3,333,000 5,562,000 716,900 
GaskatCh@ Wan «1s. s0s.osceeee > smeuies vse muocinieenidt aoe are 550,000 1,120,000 109,885 
Abert coe pees oe Leeann ohne n se mae nne see ae corn 508 , 000 1,258,000 207,960 
British Columbia... 020.2. cecs- cece ceeedenens seers ecwea ne? 382, 500 814,000 1,496,518 


7,023,000 | 10,998,000 32,440 
29,207,000 | 50,705,000 | 14,929,074 


Yukon and Northwest Territories........--+-++e++ssseecreee 


CATAGA «60005 fe bois os Roce bce sense sittin 


ot 


1 Includes water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 


The figures given in the first and second columns of the above table represen 
24-hour power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actué 
drop, or the head of possible concentration, has been measured or at least carefu 
estimated. Tabulations of potential power in Canada are still not complete as mam, 


unrecorded rapids and falls of undetermined power capacity exist on rivers @ 
streams throughout the country, particularly in the less-explored northern districts 
Apart from areas where definite studies have been carried out and the results recordec 
no consideration has been given to the power concentrations that are feasible 6 
rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where economic heads possibly may h 
sreated by the construction of dams. Thus, the figures in Table 1 of available powe 
under the two conditions of stream flow, represent only the minimum water-powt 
possibilities of Canada. sl 

The third column of the table gives the total capacity of the water whee 
actually installed. These figures should not be placed in direct comparison wi 
those in the first and second columns to deduce the percentage of the availa 
water-power resources that has been developed. At developed sites, the wate 
wheel installation averages 30 p.c. greater than the corresponding calculated ma 
mum available power at the same sites. Figures of Table 1, therefore, indica 
that the at present recorded water-power resources will permit of a turbine instal 
tion of nearly 66,000,000 h.p. and that the turbine installation at Dec. 31, 19% 


represents less than 23 p.c. of recorded water-power resources. 
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LEGEND os) 
Developed Water-Power Sites_______ __ x 
Water Power Sites being Developed _@ 
Undeveloped Water-Power Sites _____-_ | © 
Boundaries of Geological Regions — — — 


Capacity of Sites proportioned thus--- 
1,000 horse-power to 100,000 horse-power______ + O 
Above 1,000,000 horse-power 
100,000 horse-power to 1,000,000 horse-power 


NOTE:- The numerous developed and undeveloped Water-Power Sites 
under 1,000 horse-power capacity are not shown on the map. 
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GEOLOGICAL REGIONS 
1. Canadian Shield 

2. Appalachian Region 

3. St. Lawrence Lowlands 
4, Great Plains 

5. Cordilleran Region 

6. Hudson Bay Lowlands 
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_ The development from year to year of Canada’s water-power resources is a 
good index of the country’s industrial growth and of the change in its economic life 
since the beginning of the present century. In 1900, prior to the inception of long- 
distance transmission of electricity, Canada’s economy was based largely on agri- 
culture and the total of hydraulic installations, mostly small mills, was only 173,000 
h.p. After the successful solution of the problems of transmission of electric energy 
for use in distant communities, the development of large hydraulic projects became 
practicable and, by 1910, total installation had risen to 977,000 h.p. In ensuing 
decades, the growth in installed capacity, partly speeded by war demands, proceeded 
at an accelerated rate. 


The figures in Table 2, and the graph on p. 544, show clearly the consistent 
growth in the total capacity of hydraulic installations since the beginning of the 
century. In the period 1900-05, the average annual increase was about 56,000 h.p., 
a rate that was stepped up sharply in subsequent years because of improvements in 
the transmission of electricity and the building of large central electric stations. 
During the period 1906-22, development proceeded at a fairly uniform rate of 150,000 
h.p. per annum. The heavier demand for electricity during the prosperous 1920’s 
‘increased the rate of installation sharply in 1923 and it continued at about 377,000 
h.p. per annum for the period 1923-35. As an aftermath to the economic depression, 
the rate of installation was low during the years 1936-39, whereas the power required 
for war purposes accounted for the high average rate of increase of 481 ,000 h.p. per 
annum during the period 1940-43. Few developments were undertaken in the later 
war years or in the immediate post-war period, so that only a small amount of new 
capacity came into operation in the 1944-47 period. However, the results of the 
later post-war program of construction are apparent in the large growth in the years 
1948-53 when the average rate was about 740,000 h.p. per annum. Present programs 
of expansion indicate a continuation of this rate of growth for some years, 


2.—Hydraulie Turbine Horse-Power Installed, by Province, as at Dec, 31, Decennially 
1900-50 and Annually 1951-53 
Nore.—Figures for each year 1900-30 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 362, for 1931-39 in the 1946 


edition, p. 362, and for 1940-49 in the 1954 edition, pp. 556-557, 


Prince 
New- Nova New ‘ 
foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p 
— 1,521 19,810 4,601 82,864 53,876 
— 1,760 31,476 11,197 334, 763 490,821 
— 2,200 37, 623 21,976 955,090 1,057,422 


2,439 114, 224 133,681 | 2,718,130 2,088,055 
— 2,617 139,217 133,347 | 4,320,943 2,597,595 


262,810 2,299 150, 960 133,111 6,372,812 3,513, 840 
279,160 2,299 -150, 960 132,911 | 6,755,351 3,718,505 
292,660 2,299 162,455 135,511 7,263,621 3,948,466 
311,150 1,900 162, 433 164, 130 7,719,122 4,006, 686 
ey. Yukon 
Manitoba Rina Alberta Aare: a and Canada 
N.W.T. 
h.p. h.p. EDs h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1,000 — 280 9,366 5 173,323 
38, 800 30 655 64,474 3,195 977,171 
85,325 35 gordo 309, 534 13,199 2,515,559 
311,925 42,035 70, 532 630, 792 13,199 6,125,012 
420,925 90,835 71,997 788, 763 18,199 8,584,438 
595, 200 111,835 107, 225 1, 284, 208 28,450 12,562,750 
596, 400 111,835 207, 825 1,358,808 28,450 13,342, 504 
716,900 111,835 207,825 1,432,858 31,450 14,305,880 


716,900 109, 835 207,960 | 1,496,518 32,440 14,929,074 
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The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy has so fostered the 
economical utilization of the natural products from land, forest and mine that Canada 
is rapidly becoming highly industrialized. Low-cost power is fundamental in 
meeting the enormous requirements of the pulp-and-paper industry —Canada’s 
largest industry and one of the world’s great industrial enterprises; it also allows the 
economical mining, milling and refining of base and precious metals and facilitates 
their fabrication into a multitude of manufactured articles. Canada’s outstanding 
growth in the post-war period has been made in conjunction with accelerated develop- 
ment of water-power resources. From hydro-electric plants ranging in capacity 
from a few hundred to more than 1,000,000 h.p., networks of transmission line carry 
power to most urban centres and to an increasing number of rural districts. This 
wide distribution of power has facilitated the decentralization of industry, enabling 


ocesses to be carried on in many of the smaller centres of popula- 


manufacturing pr 
too, contributes in no small measure 


tion. Economical domestic electrical service, 
to the high standard of living in Canada. 


MILLION MILLION 
HP. 


HP. 
16 


RS TOTAL WATER-POWER 
INSTALLATION 


1900—53 


With a total capacity of 14,929,074 h.p., present water-power plants in Cangl| 
if operated at full load, would produce energy at a rate corresponding to the outp 
of more than 149,000,000 manual workers, on the commonly accepted basis of 0 
mechanical horse-power equalling the working capacity of ten men. ; 
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Table 3 shows, under three classifications, the purposes for which the developed 
water power is primarily utilized, 


3.—Developed Water Power, by Province and Industry, as at Dec. 31, 1953 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory Tn Central In Pulp In Total4 

Electric and Other 

Stations! Paper Mills? | Industries3 
aa b wep lbs hip: Bava laa thnsaoilethipiona 
Bee re end ROG Shar o thorny Ne 126, 850 182,300 2,000 311,150 
eee Edward Island: 387 = 1,513 1,900 
SESS a+ rao! 147, 295 10,337 4,801 162, 433 
Tn a 134,700 23,872 5,558 164, 130 

“Quebec........ SPAN eR Re Te 7,313,318 350,344 55,460 7,719,122 

eee a ee ire 3,701, 787 224,057 80, 842 4,006, 686 
| a alleen me dich Lalas 715,000 — 1,900 716, 900 
EO eae 106, 500 — 3,335 109, 835 
RS SRS i eet cane eee 205, 900 = 2,060 207,960 
Meee Columbia...) a. tcc 12,740 — 19,700 32,440 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.........._. 971,311 137, 600 387, 607 1,496,518 


13, 435, 788 928,510 564, 776 14,929,074 


90-0 6-2 3-8 100-0 


RAMSAe eer r oo, fs. uct 


Percentages of total installation.............. 


1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 
actually developed by pulp and paper companies: 3 Includes only water power actually developed by 
industries other than central electric stations and the pulp and paper industries, 4 Includes water 
wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 


The central electric station classification totalling 13,435,788 h.p. represents 90 
p.c. of the total developed water power as at Dec. 31, 1953. In 1900 the correspond- 
ing percentage was 33-5, thus showing the tremendous growth in central electric 
station installations since the inception of successful long-distance transmission of 
electricity. Central hydro-electric stations produced 94 p.c. of all electricity sold in 
or exported from Canada during 1953. 

The pulp and paper turbine installation total of 928,510 h.p. includes only 
water power actually developed and directly used by pulp and paper companies. 
in addition, this industry is the greatest purchaser of central electric station power, 
Juying more than 15 p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes. Part of the 
Jurchased power is classed as secondary, being used for steam generation by electric 
oilers. 

The ‘other industries’ group develops 564,776 h.p. solely for its own use. These 
liversified industries also provide a broad market for the power sold by the central 
lectric stations. 

\ The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada, 14,929,074 h.p. is the 
umulative total of all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines 
respective of whether or not the equipment has been in use during the year. It 
a8 been adjusted to Dec. 31, 1953, by the inclusion of new installations completed 
uring the year and by deletion of those old units which were dismantled. 
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Subsection 2.—Water-Power Developments in the Provinces and 
Territories, 1953 


Although a tremendous amount of hydro-electric construction was carried out | 
in Canada during 1953, the net increase in installed capacity of 623,194 h.p. was 
somewhat lower than that of recent years. However, plants and extensions 
under construction for operation in 1954 totalled 1,500,000 h.p. and those for later 
years about an equal amount. Projects undertaken or under investigation at rather 
remote locations emphasize the future economic value of other undeveloped sites in 
unsettled regions. Construction in the field of power distribution and in the building 
of thermal-electric plants also was active. Over-all progress in each of the provinces, 
principally covering hydro-electric development, is outlined below. 


Atlantic Provinces.*—The Newfoundland Light and Power Company com- 
pleted the construction of its second plant on the Horse Chops River, having a 
capacity of 10,000 h.p. in one unit; also investigations were carried out on Pipers) 
Hole River on which there are three sites totalling about 31,000 h.p. The Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company has completed the modernization of its: 
Bishop’s Falls development on the Exploits River, resulting in an increase in capacity } 
of 6,000 h.p., making a total of 21,900 h.p. The Union Electric Light and Power) 
Company investigated a site on the Trinity River where it is proposed to develop. 
2,000 h.p. under 260-foot head. The Iron Ore Company made favourable progress: 
on its development at Menihek Rapids on the Ashuanipi River, a tributary of the 
Hamilton River in Labrador, and it is expected that the plant of 12,000 h.p. in two 
units will be in operation in August 1954; ultimately two additional units may be | 
installed. 


No new developments were completed in Nova Scotia in 1953 but the Nova; 
Scotia Light and Power Company Limited had under construction for 1954 opera-) 
tion a plant of 9,000 h.p. on the Nictaux River near Middleton. The Nova Scotia) 
Power Commission is proposing to develop 6,000 h.p. under 22-foot head on the! 
Mersey River near Liverpool for 1955 operation. | 


The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission brought into operation in 
April its two-unit 27,000-h.p. plant at The Narrows on the Tobique River. Active 
- investigations were carried out on the Beechwood site on the St. John River with 
a view to building a plant initially of two units, each of 48,000 h.p. Surveys alst 
were made of a site of about 10,000 h.p. on the Sisson River, a tributary of th 
Tobique River. The St. George Pulp and Paper Company Limited carried out | 
modernization program resulting in an increase in capacity of 2,812 h.p. in its plan) 
on the Magaguadavic River. The plant is now rated at 7,812 h.p. in four units. 


Quebec.—The Quebee Hydro-Electric Commission completed its Beauharno} 
Power-house No. 2 by a two-unit addition of 111,000 h.p., bringing over-all capacit 
of the development to 1,400,000 h.p. On the upper Ottawa River, the constructio. 
of the Commission’s two-unit 32,000-h.p. Rapid II development proceeded © 
schedule with operation expected in June 1954. Construction was commenced on 
1,200,000-h.p. hydro-electric development on the Bersimis River about 62 mili 

Ras: addition to water-power development, the construction of fuel-electric plants included: a dies 
unit of 3,850 h.p. at St. John’s by the Newfoundland Light and Power Company; an additional unit of 22,0 


kw. in the Halifax steam plant of the Nova Scotia Light and Power Company; and a unit of 18,780 kw. 
the Grand Lake steam plant of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission. 
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above its mouth, with 300,000 h.p. to be developed initially for 1956 operation. 
Part of the output of this plant will be transmitted to the Gaspe Peninsula by a 
32-mile submarine cable to be laid in 1954 on the bed of the St. Lawrence River. 


The Aluminum Company of Canada Limited completed its 285,000-h.p. Chute- 
a-la-Savanne development on the Peribonca River by bringing into operation the 


96,200 h.p. in its plant near the mouth of the Manicouagan River, which is designed 
for six units to be added as required. The Ste. Marguerite Power Company pro- 


1954. The Quebec Rural Electrification Bureau’s two-unit development of 1,200 h.p. 
on the Petites Bergeronnes River at Lac des Sables was scheduled for completion 
early in 1954. 


The Shawinigan Water and Power Company undertook the installation, for 
1955 operation, of one additional unit in each of its Rapide Blanc, La Trenche, and 
La Tuque plants, having a combined total of 158,500 h.p. The diversion works to 


Power Company. The Quebec Streams Commission carried out stream-flow regula- 
tion on a number of important rivers on which storage dams are operated. Recon- 
struction of dams on the St. Francis, Métis and Manouane Rivers was completed 
and repairs were made to the La Loutre power plant. Preliminary investigations 
of water-power sites on the Rupert, Chamouchouane and Bazin Rivers were carried 
out, also flood-control studies on the Ste. Anne de la Pérade and Salmon Rivers, 
Flood-protection works were built at a number of locations throughout the Province. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electriec Power Commission of Ontario completed its 
Itto Holden Generating Station on the Ottawa River above Mattawa by installing 
the eighth unit of 33,000 h.p., bringing total capacity to 264,000 h.p. Good con- 
struction progress was made on the Commission’s 12-unit 1,370,000-kw. Sir Adam 
3eck Generating Station No. 2 on the Niagara River at Queenston, and initial opera- 


nd power-house was well advanced; and four penstocks and part of the power- 
Ouse superstructure were erected. Plans for the development include a 15,000- 
cre-foot pumped-storage reservoir adjacent to the forebay. At the Commission’s 
ine Portage Generating Station on the Nipigon River, two additional units each 
£ 45,000 h.p. were being installed for operation in the autumn of 1954. Preliminary 
anstruction was begun on a development at Manitou Falls on the English River, 
hich will have a total dependable peak capacity of 42,100 h.p. in three units for 
356 operation. * 


| *In addition, the two large steam-electric plants at Toronto and Windsor were completed, the Toronto 
i aving a present Capacity of 388,000 kw. in four units and the Windsor station 264,000 kw. in four 
1 ie 
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The Great Lakes Power Company completed the construction of its two-unit 
20,000-h.p. development at Seott Falls on the Michipicoten River. Good progress 
was made on the Company’s McPhail Falls project, a few miles upstream on the 
same river, and operation of the two-unit 15,000-h.p. plant was planned for late 1954. 


Prairie Provinces.*—No new hydro-electric units were brought into operation 
in Manitoba in 1953, but the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board continued construc- 
tion on its McArthur Falls development of 80,000 h.p. on the Winnipeg River. 
Four units each of 10,000 h.p. are scheduled for operation by December 1954 and 
plant completion in 1955. In connection with the Laurie River development of 
Sherritt-Gordon Mines Limited, a control and diversion dam was completed on the 
Loon River; surveys for a new development were made at a site about seven miles 
above the present plant. 


In Alberta, Calgary Power Limited had under installation a third unit rated at | 
33,000 h.p. in its Ghost plant on the Bow River, which will bring plant capacity to 
69,000 h.p. by June 1954. Construction was proceeding on the Bearpaw develop- 
ment, on the Bow River near Calgary, consisting of one unit of 22,000 h.p. for 
operation in late 1954 or early 1955. In connection with the Spray River develop- 
ment, two pump stations were being installed to raise water from Goat Creek into: 
the Spray canal, thus substantially increasing the power output of the Spray and. 
Rundle plants. | 


British Columbia.t—The British Columbia Power Commission completed 
the installation of the final two units, each of 28,000 h.p., in the John Hart develop-' 
ment on Campbell River, Vancouver Island, bringing total capacity to 168,000 h.p. | 
To provide additional storage for this development, surveys and drilling were 
carried out at Buttle Lake for a dam to be built in 1954. The redevelopment of 
the dismantled Puntledge River plant was undertaken and a single unit of 35,000 
h.p. driving a 30,000-kva. generator was being installed, with initial operation 
probably late in 1954. Contracts were awarded and work commenced on a develop: 
ment on the Spillimacheen River to consist of three units with a total capacity o! | 
5,500 h.p. for 1955 operation. The Whatshan plant of 33,000 h.p. was badly damagec 
by two landslides during August and was not restored to full operation by the enc 
of 1953. 


The British Columbia Electric Company Limited continued constructiol 
towards the installation of a fourth unit of 62,000 h.p. in its Bridge River plant fo 
1954 operation. The raising of the La Joie storage dam to provide increased reservoi| 
capacity was also continued. Surveys were made covering a proposed developmen’ 
on Seton Creek to further utilize the water diverted through the Bridge River plant 
active construction will begin in 1954 and it is planned to have the single unit ¢) 
58,000 h.p. driving a 42,000-kva. generator in operation in 1956. A 4,860-h.]/ 
turbine, which served a few years ago in a temporary capacity at Bridge River, we 
re-installed in the Jordan River No. 1 plant, bringing the capacity to 38,985 h.p. 


* The City of Winnipeg had under installation a 25,000-kw. steam-electric unit for 1954 operation. T) 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation completed a 20,000-kw. single-unit addition to its steam plant at Esteva 
and started, for 1954 operation, the installation of a 25,000-kw. unit in the Saskatoon plant. A 4,300-k1 
gas-engine generator set was installed at Unity. Additions to thermal capacity in Alberta include a steal) 
turbo generator of 30,000 kw. by the City of Medicine Hat in collaboration with Calgary Power Limite 
City of Edmonton, a gas-fired steam-turbo generator, 30,000 kw.; City of Lethbridge, 5,000-kw. stea 
unit; and Canadian Utilities Limited at Grande Prairie, diesel unit of 1,200 kw. 

+ The Northern British Columbia Power Company Limited installed a diesel unit of 2,750 h.p. 
auxiliary to its hydro-electric installations. The Powell River Company Limited added a 13,125-k 
steam turbo-generator to supply additional power to its mill at Stillwater. 
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Favourable progress was made by the Aluminum Company of Canada on itg 
great Kemano-Kitimat project involving the diversion of the headwaters of the 
Fraser River through the Coast Range. The drilling of the 10-mile 25-foot-diameter 
diversion tunnel from Tahtsa Lake and of the penstock tunnel was essentially 
completed at the end of 1953. The underground power-house was completed 
and the work of installing three 140,000-h.p. turbines and 106,000-kva. generators 
was well advanced for operation in May 1954. The 50-mile transmission line from 
Kemano to Kitimat was virtually completed. The spillway for the Kenney Dam 
on the Nechako River was ready for operation. Ultimate capacity may be more 
than 2,000,000 h.p. 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon Hydro Company Limited, serving the town 
ot Whitehorse, added a Pelton wheel of 940 h.p. driving an 875-kva, generator to 
its Porter Creek plant, to bring capacity to 1,390 h.p. 


Coast Range, were carried out during the summer of 1953 and will be continued in 
1954 by Ventures Limited and its subsidiary companies, Frobisher Limited and 
Quebec Metallurgical Industries Limited. Preliminary planning indicates that, 
initially, a development of about 25,000 h.p. may be made on one of the rivers on 
the Pacific slope in northern British Columbia. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE POWER PROJECT* 


Joint international development of power in the International Rapids Section 
#f the St. Lawrence River was officially begun on Aug. 10, 1954.. Ceremonies 
eld in the presence of government leaders from Canada and the United States 
narked the inauguration on that day of a 1,640,000-kw. project that has been the 
ubject of international interest for more than forty years. The power thus to be 
rovided is essential to the continued progress of Ontario, and in view of Ontario’s 
mportant role in the national economy, to Canada as a whole. 


The project will be a joint undertaking on the part of The Hydro-Electric 
‘ower Commission of Ontario and the Power Authority of the State of New York. 
he former was authorized by legislation of the Governments of Canada and 
f Ontario to construct the Canadian part of the work, and the latter was named 
y President Eisenhower as the entity to undertake the work on the United States 
de of the river. Each of the power authorities will assume the cost of the gener- 
ing equipment installed: in its own half of the power-house. They will share 


jually in all other costs of construction and in the total output of the generating 
ation. 


——$____. 


* Contributed by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 
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Ontario Hydro’s interest in the St, Lawrence power development dates from 
as early as 1913 when the first investigations into the possibilities of the Inter- 
national Rapids Section were undertaken. Although interrupted by World War I, © 
these investigations were completed in 1921 and the findings were submitted to the 
International Joint Commission which had been set up by the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 to deal with problems related to the use of international waters. 
This first formal statement was favourably received by the International Joint 
Commission, and a Joint Board of Engineers was set up to study how the power 
could best be developed. Following upon a report by the Joint Board, repre- 
sentatives of Canada and the United States, in 1932, signed The St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway Treaty which called for the construction, as an international 
undertaking, of a combined seaway and power project in the International Rapids 
section of the river. | 


The Treaty was, however, not ratified, and because of the association of the» 
navigation and the power aspects of the project, proved to be only the beginning | 
of a series of discussions, proposals, and counter-proposals extending over a period | 
of more than twenty years. 


Between 1932 and 1945, because of the delays attending the St. Lawrence: 
development, the Commission met increasing demands for power partly by the 
purchase or construction of small generating stations, but for the most part by. 
increased amounts of purchased power. Since 1945 power requirements have 
doubled and have exceeded available supplies of purchasable power. To meet 
demand the Commission found it necessary to embark on an extensive construction 
program and fifteen new sources of power have been developed. Those either 
partially or wholly in service at the end of 1953 have contributed to increasing, 
the dependable peak capacity of the Commission’s systems by 84 p.c. from 1,937,500, 
kw. in 1945 to 3,565,350 kw. Furthermore, agreements for the interchange o} 
power were negotiated with the Detroit Edison Company in 1953 and in 1954 
with the Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation of Syracuse, New York. Thest 
snterconnections add to the security of the Commission’s systems by makiny 
assistance available at times of emergency. | 


The construction program undertaken in 1945 has not only been extendet 
from year to year with the increasing demands for power, but has also been adaptet 
from time to time as authorization to proceed with the St. Lawrence power projec 
continued to be delayed. For example, the Commission entered for the first tim) 
upon fuel-electric generation on a large scale in the construction of two large stations | 
one in Toronto and one in Windsor, with a combined installed capacity of 664,000 kw 
at 60 cycles. The Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2, curren 
under construction and partially in service, was originally planned with an installe, 
capacity of 450,000 kw. in six units, but was increased in ultimate installed capacil | 
to 1,370,000 kw. by the inclusion of ten additional units and a pumped-storay 
scheme. (See further p. 547.) Other units at this station as they are placed i 
service and units in other stations under construction will assist in meeting pow. 
requirements up until 1957. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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With the authorization to proceed with the development of the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River, this project becomes the sixteenth new 
source of power in the Commission’s construction program. It is the last major 
source of hydro-electric power available to the Commission within economic trans- 
mission distance of large load centres, 

The frustrating delays which dogged the project for more than twenty years 
were, in part at least, attributable to the unavoidable association of the navigation 

and power aspects of the scheme, to which reference already has been made, Eco- 
nomically and physically the two aspects were very closely related, and uncertainty 
or postponement regarding the one necessarily involved the other. The power 
development must be a joint undertaking by Canada and the United States; the 
Seaway, though interdependent with the power project, could be constructed by 
either country or by both countries entirely within their own national boundaries, 
or it could be constructed as a single international undertaking. 

In 1951, Canadian spokesmen, aware of the urgent need for the development of 
power from the St. Lawrence River, and faced with seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles in the United States to the combined Seaway and power project, began 
urging the construction of an all-Canadian seaway in association with the inter- 
national power development. On Dee. 3, 1951, the Canadian Government signed 
an agreement with the Government of Ontario delegating to the Province the author- 
ity for the development of Canada’s share of the power in the International Rapids 
‘Section of the St. Lawrence River. This agreement, which clarified and firmly 
established the Canadian policy regarding power, was later ratified by both Govern- 
‘ments, and the Provincial Government in turn enacted legislation in October 1952 
assigning to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario the responsibility 
for constructing, operating, and maintaining the Canadian half of the power 

| development. 

| Power aspects of the development were further clarified at the international 
level in October 1952 when the International Joint Commission approved an 
application by Canada and the United States to develop power from the Inter- 
national Rapids Section. More than two years were to pass, however, before 
United States policy regarding the power and navigation development was clearly 
defined. In July 1953, the Federal Power Commission announced its decision to 
grant a licence to the Power Authority of the State of New York to undertake the 
United States share of the power development. Appeals against this decision by 
opponents requesting a re-hearing were dismissed. A final appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. On J une 7, 1954, the Supreme Court rejected 
the appeal and thereby removed the last legal obstacle to the power project. It 
was then possible for Canada to proceed with an all-Canadian seaway. However, 
since the United States Government had, early in 1954, approved a measure of 
United States participation in the seaway, negotiations were continued by the two 
ountries with regard to the navigation features of the scheme. * 

The flow of the St. Lawrence River provides one of the most dependable sources 
af power in the world. The principal structures of the new development on the 
st. Lawrence River consist of two power-houses and two dams. The structure 


———_ 


* See the special article on“ The St. Lawrence Seaway”, Chap. XIX. 
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incorporating the power-houses, in conjunction with a dam at the foot of the Long 
Sault Rapids, will establish a head-pond about 125 miles downstream from the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario. The development will make use of most of the mean 
difference of 92 feet in the water levels between Lake Ontario and Lake St. Francis. 
The operating head will range from 76-6 to 87-6 feet and the normal head will 
be 83 feet. 

The construction operations in connection with the power houses and dams 
will not interrupt navigation in the present 14-foot canal. The structure incor- 
porating the power-houses will have a maximum height of 162 feet above the founda- 
tion and an over-all length of 3,300 feet. It will span the channel between the 
eastern end of Barnhart Island and the Canadian shore, almost three miles west of 
Cornwall, and will be bisected by the International Boundary. The Canadian 
power-house, simple and functional in style, will be of the modified outdoor type, 
having removable housings rather than the conventional superstructure over the 
generating equipment. Each of the two power-houses will have 16 generating units. | 
The switchyard for the United States power-house will be on Barnhart Island, the 
switchyard for the Canadian power-house will be located on the Canadian mainland. 


The Long Sault dam will reach from the upper end of Barnhart Island to the. 
United States mainland and will control the levels of the water in the head-pond, 
allowing any excess water to by-pass the power-houses as required. This dam will 
be a concrete, gravity, curved-axis, spillway structure, 2,250 feet long and having a 
maximum height of about 145 feet above the foundation. Its discharge capacity. 
will far exceed the maximum flow of the river. The spillway section will have 
thirty vertical lift gates, each 50 feet in width. 


The Iroquois dam will be about 25 miles upstream from the Long Sault dam 
and located between Iroquois Point on the Canadian side and Point Rockway on 
the United States side of the river. Its main purpose will be to regulate the flow 

| 


of water from Lake Ontario. 


In addition, some 14 miles of dykes will be required as well as improvements, 
in the river channels in order to meet certain navigation and power requirements. | 


Preparations for the building of cofferdams and for dewatering the constructior 
sites were begun in July 1954, and work was proceeding by the late summer. The 
first units are scheduled to be placed in service in 1958. 

When the head-pond is raised to full level, areas on both sides of the river wil 
be inundated. On the Canadian side the flooded area, about 20,000 acres extendin} 
along a 46-mile stretch of the river, will include the village of Iroquois, the hamlet 
of Aultsville, Farrans Point, Dickinson’s Landing, Wales, Moulinette, and Mill 
Roches, and one-third of the town of Morrisburg. Some 6,500 people in this are) 
will be affected. Between thirty-five and forty miles of railway line and approx, 
mately thirty-five miles of highway must be relocated, and all trees and structure | 


will be removed from the land to be inundated. Al 


Proposals for community planning and rehabilitation are being develope 
and as these proposals receive acceptance they will become a part of the over-a 


\ 

{ 
plan for the re-establishment of the communities in the St. Lawrence valley. i 
| 
{ 
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The investigations of 1913 and subsequent years into the power possibilities 
of the St. Lawrence River were again continued and expanded in the area of the 
present proposed power development in April 1952 when Commission crews began 
an intensive survey of the physical structure of the river-bed and the surrounding 
terrain. In boats piloted by experienced rivermen, Hydro surveyors crossed the 

river at regular intervals, exploring its contours by means of echo-sounders, while 
delicate recording instruments reproduced an accurate picture of the river-bed 
itself. In the vicinity of the Long Sault Rapids it was not possible to use these 
methods to obtain the accurate information required since the small sounding boats 
could not navigate in the rapids. Furthermore, the turbulence of the water inter- 
fered with the operation of the echo-sounders. Hydro crews solved the difficulty 
by taking soundings from a marker suspended by a fine wire from a helicopter 
hovering over a given point. Surveyors also metered the flow of the river in key 
. sections. By correlating these data with information previously obtained, engineers 
were able to construct hydraulic models of the International Rapids Section. The 
models accurately simulate river conditions in the 35-mile section which they 
reproduce, duplicating to scale the shore line, the contours of the river-bed, and the 
flow of the water. They also provide the opportunity to test methods of carrying 
out the power project, assist in determining the best type of construction for the 
principal structures, and serve to indicate in advance of actual construction where 
substantial economies can be effected. 


Other studies were undertaken to reveal] the dyke-building qualities of the soil 
in the district and to determine the most appropriate locations for the dykes 
themselves. 


When electric power is finally obtained from the St. Lawrence development, 
Canada’s share will be fed into the grid serving the southern and northeastern part 
of the Province. In this highly productive area are located many of Canada’s 
_ large industrial developments and the main sources of some of the country’s vital 
Taw materials. The supply of electric power has been an important factor in 
the productivity of the Province and the St. Lawrence power project will undoubtedly 
assist in its continuing economic development. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry 


: Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or 
distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for 
Tesale. Stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz.: (1) com- 
‘mercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and 
(2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or governments. 
These are subdivided according to the kind of power used into (a) hydraulic, (6) fuel, 
and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class purchases practically all the power it 
Tesells; a few of these stations have generating equipment that is held for emergencies. 
The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels with approximately 
88 p.c. of the total capacity of hydro installations in all industries in Canada. 
The generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 96 p.c. of the total 
output of all central electric stations. 
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4.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1938-52, and by Province, 1952 


Generated by— Year, Generated by— 
Year Total Province Total 
Water Thermal ; Water Thermal 
Power Power or Territory Power Power 
000 kwh. 1000 kwh. 7000 kwh. ies 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 
1938; ce oee ene 25, 687,568" 466,592"| 26,154,160 INGE 228,875 4,416 233,291 
1939. eon or 27, 829,0175 509,013") 28,338,030 12 Oe eh oe oe 509 35,370 35, 879 
1GAOE Bowenats 29,524, 248° 585,035") 30,109, 283 INV Sir ces 461,296 503,475 964,771 
OA, Beret ee 32, 628, 930 688,733 | 33,317,663 INI See Cotes 455,500 297,387 752, 887 
WAY ied eg 36,582,953 772,226 | 37,355,179 Quer scrrrat 32,097,032 15,846 32,112,878 
POASIOS nokta 39, 660, 312 819,281 | 40,479,598 OnttA.<estee 16; 857, 454 440,072 17, 297, 526 
MGA erage cya 39, 553,352 1,045,427 | 40, OS eG NN LE Meera tetsue re 2,694, 924 4,322 2,699, 246 
LOAD te tans 39, 131,020 999,034 | 40,130,054 Saclktetees sae 544, 447 534, 862 1,079,309 
1OAG. oeeouciae « 40,692,395 1,044,592 | 41,736, Q87° | Alta: oe Saoe. 760, 296 413,706 1,174,002 
LOL ee eee 42,, 273, 167 etn reareeee - aspen . _.| 2,852,359 134, 902 2,987,261 
OAS hk aeuceae 41,070,095 1,319,586 oe ukon an é 
f940¢ Orr 42'779,199 | 1,639,374 | 44,418,573 || N.W.T..... } 70, 838 1,310 72, 148 
AOS Oe ese is, ck 46, 624, 218 1,869,500 48,493,718 
AGHLER Se. tees 52,955,002 1,896,842 | 54, 851, 844 Canada, 
1952 i ...ckieeist 57,023,530 2,385,668 | 59,409, 198 a Ly econ 57,023,530 2,385, 668 59, 409,198 


ee Se ee TE 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations* 


The growth of the central electric station industry has been practically con- 
tinuous since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made 


available. 


data, the output of ¢ 
1919, The central electric station industry is 
large-scale operation becau 
power installed increased 
mainly because large power projects planned before the 
of construction. Expansion since the end of World W 
and large additional developm 
Installed capacity of the industry in 


se of the huge outlay o 


ents are current 
hydro and thermal units is now about equal to 


one horsepower for every Canadian. 


+ Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, 


The general movement has been strongly upward and, based on monthly 
entral stations during 1952 was more than eleven times that of 
one that is particularly suited to 
f capital necessary. Total horse- | 
almost continuously even during the depression years, | 
depression were in process 
ar II has been spectacular 
ly under way (see pp. 546-549). 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1943-52 


Norz.—Figures for 1917-31 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 369, and for 1932-42 in the 1950 edition, 


p. 564. 
Generat- Revenue Power 
Year ing Power| from Sale Equipment 
Plants of Power! | Main Plant 
No. $ h.p. 

VOAS erent 2 sete 622 | 204,801,508 | 9,602,794 
{O44 ey Pohytiere < 626 | 215,246,391 9,713,791 
P9457 A Gs Tee 600 | 215,105,473 9, 666, 947 
1Q4GM. vor ane aes 600 | 226,096,273 | 9,825,459 
MOA (et Oo eee ee 607 | 243,705,976 | 9,601,157 
OAS tes ee ae eae 635 | 257,377,490 | 10,038,541 
19492 ewe rk tine Mars 650 | 280,311,624 | 10,637,798 
TODO cements 665 | 323,833,465 | 11,703,161. 
NOIRE A er, Re 647 | 374,643,376 | 12,781,610 
10522 ks eels 562 | 415,494,074 | 18,341,198 


1 Excludes duplications. 


Kilowatt 
Hours 


Generated 


"000 


40,479,593 
40,598,779 
40,130,054 
41,736,987 
43,424,799 


42,389,681 
44,418,573 
48,493,718 
54,851,844 
59,409,198 


Persons Salaries 
Customers Em- and 

ployed Wages 

No. No. $ 

2,169,148 19,120 | 35,785,932 | 
2,238,023 19,770 | 36,945,296 ' 
2,333, 230 21,283 | 39,521,365 
2,476, 830 24,577 | 46,422, 998 
2,643,327 26,704 | 54,120,717 
2, 822,027 29,349 | 61,974, 958 | 
3,076, 369 31,746 70,551, 730) 
3, 269, 824 46,193" 71,773,599 | 
3,439,750 47,467") 89,130,327) 
3,620,595 47,238 |102, 165,917) 


2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


| 


| 


| 
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6.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Province, 1948-52 


Province or Territory 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
"000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 000 kwh. 
eeenemCAN Fhe. do a nae 200,610 147,470 172,436 233,291 
Prince Edward Island.........1) 0777" 3A 21,932 24,950 29,050 32,768 35, 879 
RIOD R io6 6 ye he tiecie, cs, 677,661 717,473 762,339 887, 908 964,771 
Bewaerunswiek. ig 4. 6. 591, 636 651, 253 696,519 756, 087 752, 887 
tay EE SAC eae ate as aaa A 24,566, 682 25, 530, 923 27,323,311 29, 690, 086 32,112,878 
Ra gE SSO es ie Dea tag he Bie 11,095, 608 11,324,407 12,718,518 15,985,056 17, 297,526 
ES ON Cee art oe en 2,055,709 2,159,998 2,449, 383 2,564, 537 2,699, 246 
Beeestchowan ve. .....c.....s.0. 804, 994 858, 088 903,144 978,773 1,079,309 
os SERN ie ao a 724,498 800, 729 869, 064 996,945 1,174,002 
British Columbia. ete eet Senibaice ae aot = 15 8200271 2,105,186 2,535,412 2,723, 454 2,987,261 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 30, 690 44,956 59,508 63, 794 72,148 


ete gt AR, SER ee OR 42,389,681 | 44,418,573 | 48,493,718 | 54,851,844 59,409,198 


Domestic Service.—Power used by domestic customers or for residentia] 
purposes amounts to over 14 p.c. of the total production of central electric stations. 
Details of the number of domestic customers served, the kilowatt hours delivered 
and the costs to the customers, exclusive of direct federal, provincial and municipal 
taxes on such service, are shown in Table 7 . The average consumption per customer 
and average cost per kilowatt hour vary considerably as between municipalities and 
also as between provinces, but the differences in the average bills are smaller. The 
availability of low-cost power to domestic users contributes greatly to the high 
standard of living in Canada. Average consumption per customer is almost double 
that of 1939 and costs are 13 p.c. lower per kilowatt hour. 


7.—Summary Statistics of Domestic Consumption of Electricity, 1943-52 


Average Average 


Average 

Year Customers Consumption tion pee 2 =e arge 

Customer Annum per kwh, 

= SS 

No, 000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
RM ge eed ARE oe 1, 852, 367 2,843, 612 1,535 27-70 1-80 
EE fr fem Hi 1,906, 452 3,046, 980 1,598 27-96 1-75 
RIE oe Rs Sa ed 1, 987,360 3,365,497 1,693 28-05 1-66 
ee Se 2,104,549 3,881,677 1, 844 29-85 1-62 
a a area 2,246, 253 4,383, 222 1,951 31-28 1-60 
I tec oo 2,398, 847 4,984,280 2,078 33°32 1-60 
MERE SEO Tns 2,619, 831 5, 678, 847 2,168 34-47 1-59 
YE SEE ee peaereeeteatal 2,797,378 6,750, 303 2,413 38-97 1-61 
ee ge) 2,951, 988 7,726,114 2,617 43-25 1-65 
ESR a ae 3,112,306 8,741,182 2,809 46-48 1-65 


a RPS OP Laon fr ic 


Farm Service.—Table 8 shows the number of farm customers, the average 
annual consumption, average annual revenue and the average revenue per kilowatt 
hour sold to these customers in each province in 1951 and 1952. Rural electrification 
has made considerable progress since the end of World War II. Farm customers 
added during 1952, totalled 23,525 and the national total at 359,870 increased by 
7p.c. over 1951. The relatively large numbers of farm customers in Ontario and 
the low average revenue per kilowatt hour is evidence of the assistance given in 
this field by the Ontario Government. It is estimated that about 57 p.c. of the farm 
dwellings in Canada enjoy the benefits of power-line service. Many other farms 
generate their own electricity by the use of engines, windmills, ete. 
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8.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, 1951 and 1952 


Consumption 
of Electric Revenue Received 
Year and Province Customers |—— awed SS 
Total Average Average Average 
Kilowatt | kwh. per Total per per 
- Hours Customer Customer kwh. 

a: Re * No. "000 "No. $ $ pain cts. 
Prince Edward Island...... 3,956 3,292 832 190,181 48-07 5-8 
Nova Scotia......5..-+-++55 21,433 18,397 858 759,475 35°43 4-1 
New Brunswick.........++: 34,085 28,083 824 || 1,659,719 48-69 5-9 
Quebeoks:. /. eoineae snes a. 90,492 93,772 1,036 || 3,105,925 34-32 3:3 
OBtATIO. Garces ase spe es 127,595 422,296 3,310 || 8,351,550 65-45. 2-0 
Manitobaeaces ap 3 ces oes? 23,777 58, 841 2,475 || 1,684,036 70-83 2:9 
Saskatchewan..........+++- 5,594 7,084 1,266 478, 404 85-52 6-8 
IAlbertaee.. cate c cues es ee 11,415 28,088 2,461 822,999 72-10 2-9 
British Columbia........... 17,998 41,278 2,293 931,110 51-73 2:3 

Totals, 1951!........... 336,345 701,131 2,085 || 17,983,399 53-47 2:6 

1952 

Prince Edward Island...... 3,769 3,025 803 250, 617 66-49 8-3 
INOWa) DCOb ees 0 am enye sinc 20,560 14,735 aba 664,314 32-31 4-5 
New Brunswick...........- 36,354 30,710 845 || 1,824,564 50-19 5-9 
Quebec. seats bo es haces 95,397 116,873 1,225 || 3,535,841 37-06 3:0 
Ontanidl cognossbetee eee 133, 409 480, 894 3,605 || 9,372,808 70-26 1-9 
Manitoba’: .... sq2-c0 b+. 8 29, 623 78,963 2,666 || 2,156,227 72-79 2-7 
Saskatchewan.........-+++ 8,591 13,117 1,527 705, 491 82-12 5-4 
INSP 6 acaa beac soo obanoDS 13, 818 37, 960 2,747 1,024,527 74-14 2°7 | | 
British Columbia........... 18,349 47,048 2,564 || 1,081,986 58-97 2:3 | 

Totals, 1952!........... 359,870 823,325 2,288 || 20,616,375 57-29 2:5 


| 
1 Does not include Newfoundland, Yukon Territory or Northwest Territories. | 
Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Auxiliary equipment includes | 


only thermal engines and generators operated by them in hydraulic stations and in 
non-generating plants and does not include spare equipment in thermal stations or 
spare hydraulic equipment in hydraulic stations. Such equipment is classed as 
main-plant equipment. The capacities of the equipment are the manufacturers’ 
ratings and, for water wheels and turbines, the kilowatt hour capacities vary with 
the supply of water. The majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving 
wide areas over transmission lines, whereas most of the plants with thermal engines: 
are small, serving the needs of the local municipality. In 1952, the number ol 
thermal engines decreased as compared with previous years. Larger units are, 
being installed to replace, in some instances, two or three small units. Equipment 


data were not included for small industries or firms, particularly in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, where output was largely consumed by their own plants. 


} 
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9.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, 
Auxiliary-Plant Equipment, 1951 and 
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by Province, and Total 
1952 


Notre.—Kva,. means kilo-volt-amperes, 


Water Wheels 


Ye 
Type of E 


_—-+--. 


1951 


Main-Plant Equipment— 


Newfoundland 


eee eee 
cee eereces 
eee eee 
ees eee. (esa, #6 0 sur. 
Oe 18h 4.0.0. eS retels) 0) 6 
OF e 0 0 0'e) p eye 6 os 
One ace eye 


Alberta 


S 0 eye 0 bere els 5 islets 


Auxiliary-Plant Equipment ... 


Grand Totals, 1951 


1952 


Main-Plant Equipment— 


Newfoundland 


Manitoba 


bL0 0 fe wielatle ws) ae, 6 


Auxiliary-Plant Equipm 
Grand Totals, 1952 


Export and Import of Electric Power. 
Canada only under licence and an export tax 
levied with some exceptions. 
to 1953, were $431,895, $608,6 


ar, 
quipment, 
Province or Territory 


eee eee ce 


eee eees 


65 810Fe)Gl9lGie Wiles.» 6. 0 


aps)a pe mjeslle\ 6; biw ‘ss 


eee 


Cah ECR. arse ic 


ee csev ee 


eeereeoe 


ee ese ene 


ent 


eeree 


ebeecees 


Gener- 


and Thermal Engines 


2 Generators 
Bank Turbines | 
Plants No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity 
No. h.p. h.p. kva. 

19 30 71,215 264 35 60, 088 
369 il 21, 240 AA 17,368 
51 61 136, 158 41 185,121 102 271,739 
16 12 101, 600 29 90,456 41 165,017 
99 289 | 6,350,481 13 2,520 301 | 5,339,864 
141 373 | 3,376,240 11 253,705 384 | 2,921,307 
9 SY 594,500 2,115 44 445, 870 
118 106,500 189 257,371 198 297 , 383 
93 15 205, 900 115 150,414 132 300, 602 
86 64 834,086 74 29, 933 137 734, 947 
8 3 9,990 13 1,432 16 9,976 
647 895 | 11,787,039 513 994,571 | 1,411 10,564,161 
Bae 149 248, 982 146 215, 920 
647 895 | 11,787,039 662 | 1,243,553 || 1,557 16,780,081 
19 30 71,215 10 2,264 41 61,575 
6 5 369 14 21,040 18 17,207 
46 60 144,390 20 110,149 80 215,478 
17 13 106, 600 31 103, 816 44 181,917 
97 291 6, 679, 023 17 5,580 313 | 5,698,555 
133 377 | 3,614,666 7 46, 266 384 | 2,950,381 
11 42 708,000 7 2,115 49 540,370 
80 7 109, 800 154 321, 443 156 361, 660 
86 15 205, 900 116 161, 239 132 310,511 
59 64 897,075 26 15,536 91 798, 856 
8 4 13,800 10 912 14 12,538 
562 908 | 12,550,838 415 790,360 | 1,322 | 11 9149, 048 
— — — 231 880, 608 226 705,207 
562 908 | 12,550,838 646 | 1,670,968 || 1,548 11, 854,255 


—Electrie energy is exported from 
of 0-03 cents per kilowatt hour is 
The export duties for the years ended Mar. 31, 1950 
02, $743,407 and $738,918, respectively. 


Exports for the years 1950-53 are shown in Table 10. There are also large 
nterprovincial movements of electric energy from Quebec to Ontario, and smaller 


novements from Nova Scotia and Quebec t 


o New Brunswick, Manitoba to Ontario, 


saskatchewan to Manitoba and British Columbia to Alberta. 
The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was 


nereased by 5,000 cu. feet per secon 


d to the Canadian side in November 1940, 


Wing to a diversion of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki River from the James 


say watershed to the Great 


Lakes watershed. In 1941, a further increase’ of 
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9,000 c.f.s. to the Canadian plants and 12,500 c.f.s. to the United States plants was 
permitted, and in 1943 an additional 4,000 c.f.s. to Canadian plants, bringing the 
totals up to 54,000 c.f.s. for Canada and 32,500 c.f.s. for the United States. This 
increased water, with greater development of plants on the St. Lawrence River, 
made possible the increased export of both firm and secondary power to the United 
States (5,000 c.f.s. will produce about 150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, Ont., plant). 
During 1950-51, increased demands from domestic consumers and low water 
reduced the surplus energy available for export but exports increased in 1952 and 
decreased slightly in 1953. 


10.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, by Companies, and Imported from 
the United States, 1950-53 


Company 1950 1951 1952 1953 
eee pale cee 000 kwh. | 000 kwh. | '000 kwh. | '000 kwh. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario...... 361, 458 392,036 374,772 352,129 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 

(surpliis) Gre icscelistteccnsceeces te eees sence ss 347, 246 717,387 744,878 616,066 
Canadian Niagara Power Company........-+++-+++> 264,955 303, 660 321,188 316, 641 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (Surplus) acl Stall 37,966 93,218 69, 899 
Jntario and Minnesota Power Company.....-.-+-++ 36, 867 39,340 42,312 44,212 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Company 36, 830 39,129 Pelle 610 28,666 | 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Company | 

(morplus)osies os iacaadegs.cs= © 4 ae o> op epee yee? 4,086 2,113 4,956 7,439 | 
British Columbia Electric Railway Company...... 191,878 188,186 209, 982 308, 695 
Southern Canada Power Company......--++-+++++> 2,308 2,976 3, 220 3,787 | 
Southern Canada Power Company (surplus) rece. « _— —_— 11,616 28,777 | 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commissions soe re 639, 464 644,017 650, 142 645,411 | 
Fraser Companies, Limited...........--.+++++e 0055 5,212 8,319 8, 893 1, 864 H 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Company.........--- 317 325 352 360 | 
GAs a Oe ay Fe ee One Roe ee er or. 75 68 771 84 

Totals, Exports...........--+-2-e0000es 1,925,867 | 2,375,522 | 2,493,210 2,424,030 
Imported from United States............----.+++-+ 2,591 8,956" 


19,985" 178,799 | 


Subsection 2.—Ownership and Regulation of Central Electric Stations* — 

Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by munici- 
palities and by private companies—hydro-electric plants. The first such provincial 
commission was formed in Ontario in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of ‘munici-. 
palities to develop and distribute electricity. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario now generates and purchases power, transmits it to rural and urban 
municipalities and serves large power customers. Similar commissions have been 


formed in most of the other provinces. 


* ihe information included under the provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by thi 
various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 
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11.—Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, 1943-52 


————————————— 
Power Equipment 
Gener- Electric (main-plant only) 
ating 
Year Power Customers Energy Watar 
Plants Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
a Se Ee ee Ae ats wh be Dae ST 
No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. Lup. 
OS ea cadet ae 197 1,159,545 9,397,354 2,135,395 2,362, 858 
m1944.....): No ot hE See | adem 202 1,484, 784 14,910,198 3,092,295 3,340, 268 
NET OES Ramis Amraat 208 1,566, 676 14,599,195 3,118,324 3,372, 826 
SCY ot eee 203 1,650,739 14,739, 271 3,274, 484 8,523, 463 
ES Betas are 230 1,772,919 15,759,275 3,380, 900 3, 665,032 
EE Ratt: 1 Motta ici . Sere 242 1,884, 642 16,692,388 3, 632, 636 3, 993,323 
ETS PE eae g aI Bil hed 259 2,033,418 17, 686, 684 3, 784, 484 4,208, 495 
eGR RE SP ek npn baie a es 270 2,200, 957 20,061,314 4,558,449 4,987,095 
CSET aie ee NC a 270 2,315,309 24, 380, 802 4,955, 247 5, 648, 638 
TS paint A FE ie ie a 225 2,444, 672 26,525,971 5, 286, 462 5,792, 288 


1 Figures include Newfoundland since 1949, 


A large portion of the power development in Quebec is connected with pulp 
_ and paper plants and with the aluminum industry. Such power plants are operated 
aS separate organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at relatively 
_ low rates. Substantial blocks of power are also produced in Quebec for export to 
Ontario. 
Table 12 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 
Stations, by province, for 1951 and 1952. Table 14 shows comparable statistics 
for commercial stations. 


12.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, by Province, 1951 and 1952 


Power Equipment 


Gener- + : (main-plant only) 
Year and ating sriet ae eta 
Province or Territory Power BePOMers G ner . d Water 
Plants bere ak hae Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
| a eee 
— No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
1951 . 
Wawewioundland.................... 1 263 237 —_ 264 
Prince Edward Island...._/1 111 || 1 2,435 8,526 ~~ 4,190 
Weve Scotia...................771 30 58,497 349, 873 95,980 119,032 
Mew -Drunswick................... 10 88, 224 262,072 12,600 101, 801 
Oe 23 435, 689 7,462,343 1,446, 935 1,446, 935 
SE es Saree aes 97 1,285,756 14, 237, 987 2,982,592 3,189,572 
a ae eal Mae Mae 6 141,200 867, 680 239,000 240,270 
eskatchewan..................°"" 56 115,077 391,768 — 227,779 
ER Sip haan eal 9 107, 649 362, 679 o 116,726 
British BPMN Dit ak. 35 80, 407 407,365 170, 600 194,009 
‘Yukon and Northwest Territories 2 112 30.272 7,540 8,060 


_—_——— 


Canada, 1951................. 270 2,315,309 24,380, 802 4,955,247 5, 648, 638 


Pt? $< =< ee oS ea eee ee eee ee 


oe 1952 
@iewioundland.,................... 2 964 3,375 — , 2,264 
Prince Edward Island..-./)) | "7 1 2,567 7,173 — 4,190 
Gemaectia..................... 24 60, 969 395,674 104, 680 104, 680 
Bed a ee 11 93,469 310,098 12, 600 115, 161 
wii ee. os cl 22 453,407 7,923,576 1,446, 935 1,446, 935 
ie ie i an aml 92 1,352,337 15, 478, 630 3,221,592 3, 222,072 
ENS ei Cae aS 8 153, 643 1,030, 681 315,000 316,270 
Te RN SS ha ia 41 128,234 453,956 — 272,301 
et ee 8 115,617 322,845 — 116,515 
British Columbia....-. | 7111711" 14 83, 326 563,069 174,305 180,550 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 2 139 36, 894 11,350 11,350 


iewatiads, 19527, 225 &, 444, 672 26,525,971 5,286,462 | 5,792,288 


“ 
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Summary statistics of privately owned ¢ 


the years 1943 to 1952 in Table 13. 
13.—Summary Statistics of Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, 1943-52 


Year 


1 Figures include Newfoundland since 1949. 


Gener- 
ating 
Power 
Plants 


Customers 


1,009, 603 
753, 239 
766,554 
826,091 
870, 408 


937,385 
1,042,951 
1,068, 867 
1,124,441 
1,175,923 


Electric 
Energy 
Generated 


000 kwh. 


31,082, 239 
25, 688,581 
25,530, 857 
26,997,716 
27, 665,524 


25, 697, 293 
26,731,889 
28,432, 404 
30,471,042 
32, 883, 227 


entral electric stations are given for 


Power Equipment 
(main-plant only) 


Water 


Wheels and 


‘Turbines 


Fe eS eS eee 


7,069,774 
6,175, 674 
6,098, 240 
6, 104,388 
5,750, 950 


5,837,670 - 


6,188,921 
6,471,350 
6, 831,792 
7,264, 376 


Total 


———— 


7,239,936 
6,373,523 
6,294, 121 
6,301,996 
5,936, 125 


6,045,218 
6,429, 303 
6,716,066 
7,132,972 


7,548,910 


The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 
the figures of Table 14. Of the total power generated in Canada by all central 
electric stations in 1952, 41 p.c. was generated by privately owned or commercial 
stations in the Province of Quebec; this percentage decreased from 57 in 1943 as a 
result of the transfer in 1944 of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company 
and the Beauharnois Power Company to the publicly owned Quebec Hydro-Electri¢ — 


Commission. 


14.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, by Province, 1951 and 1952 


Year and 
Province or Territory 


INewioundlande adeno 
- Prince Edward Island............. 
INGVAISCObIB NOE Saas ee ane 
INiewebrunswiCk. seer rte soca: 


AID eLta eh. coesk tn an rare 
British Columbiae eet eae ee 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Canadar lool. <3... oe 


1952 


INewiOundian Gein. nie ee 
Prince Edward Island............. 
INO Va SCOtlat. ceiven pete eee ee 
INewabTuns WiC. seme ne tee ier 


IManttobane ccicciecac in te eae 
Saskatchewan wise ener reer ae 
I Ysa aces Ue bY SORE aS 
British Golumbiaee ee tenes aoe 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Canada,il952 eee 


Gener- 
ating 
Power 
Plants 


No. 


Customers 


No. 


38,311 
10,517 
92,161 
27,065 
507,145 
39, 878 
52, 968 
11,675 
78, 145 
264, 295 
2,281 


1,124,441 


42,441 
10,545 
97,449 
26, 660 
533, 857 
37,044 
55, 042 
10, 92] 
84, 642 
274,900 
2,422 


1,175,928 


Electric 
Energy 
Generated 


000 kwh. 


172,199 
24, 242 
538,035 
494,015 
22,227,743 
1,747,069 
1, 696, 857 
587,005 
634, 266 
2,316,089 
33,522 


30,471, 042 


229,916 
28,706 
569, 097 
442,789 
24,189,302 
1,818, 896 
1, 668, 565 
625,353 
851, 157 
2,424,192 
35, 254 


——— 


32,883,227 


—+ 


Power Equipment 
(main-plant only) 


Water 


Wheels and 


Turbines 


hep: 


6,831, 792 


71,215 
369 
39,710 
94,000 
5, 232, 088 
393,074 
393,000 
109, 800 
205, 900 
722,770 
2,450 


7,264,376 


Total 


7,132,972 


71,215 

_ 17,219 
149, 859 
95, 255 
5, 237, 668 
438, 860 
393, 845 
158, 942 
250, 624 
732,061 
3,362 


7,548, 910 


| 
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In 1952, all stations in Ontario produced a little more than one-half as much 
power as the Quebec stations. Of the total for Ontario stations 11 p.c. was produced 
by privately owned stations. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of 
services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has 
been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial electric- 
_ power commissions, their functions and activities are summarized by provinces in 
the following paragraphs. Certain privately owned utilities are also covered. 


Newfoundland.—There are no publicly owned hydro-electric systems in New- 
foundland. The largest water-power development in the Province is located at 
Deer Lake. The plant, which is operated by Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and 
Paper Company Limited, has a total capacity of 150,000 h.p. This Company 
develops hydro-electric energy at Deer Lake mainly for its own use in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper and also supplies electric power to the Buchans Mining 
Company for its mining operations and to the Newfoundland Light and Power 
Company Limited which distributes electricity to consumers in Corner Brook and 
adjacent communities in the Bay of Islands sections, 


The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Limited develops hydro- 
electric power at two plants situated at Grand Falls and Bishop’s Falls with a total 
capacity of 59,900 h.p. The Company utilizes most of its hydro-electric power in 
the manufacture of pulp and paper and supplies light and power to the towns of 
Grand Falls, Bishop’s Falls, Botwood and adjacent communities, 


The Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited has seven plants that 
develop hydro-electric energy with a total installed capacity of 55,400 h.p. It 
distributes electricity to the city of St. John’s and the.town of Bell Island and the 
iron-mining operations there. 


The United Towns Electric Company Limited operates seven plants, of which 
five are located at Conception Bay and two on the Burin Peninsula. The Company 
sells light and power to communities on the Avalon and Burin Peninsulas and to 
the fluorspar mining operations at St. Lawrence on the Burin Peninsula. It developed 
27,398,345 kwh. during 1953. The West Coast Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
United Towns Electric Company, operates a plant on Lookout Brook, a tributary 
of Flat Bay Brook which flows into St. George’s Bay. It generated 15,166,800 kwh. 
in 1953. 


Two small companies, the Clarenville Light and Power Company and the 
Union Electric Company, operate plants at Clarenville and Port Union, respectively. 


Nova Scotia.—Legislation relating to the use of water power was first enacted 
in Nova Scotia in 1909 under “An Act for the Further Assistance of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. In 1914, legislation was passed initiating the development of water 
power in the Province and this was carried on in an investigatory manner in co- 
Operation with the Federal Government until 1919 when the N ova Scotia Power 
Commission was created under the Power Commission Act. Certain investigatory 
work is still carried on in Nova Scotia by the Federal Government in close association 
with the Commission. The control of the water resources of the Province is vested 
in the Crown and is administered under the provisions of the N ova Scotia Water 
Act of 1919. The Commission pays the regular fees for water rights. 


_ The function of the Commission is to supply electric power and energy by the 
most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly 
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increased the possibilities for retail service by providing for financial assistance to 
equalize cost and revenue of extensions, the construction of which has been approved 
by the Governor in Council as qualifying under the Act. In 1941, an amendment 
to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, 
distribution, supply and use of power in the Province. 

Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from 
revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1953, showed total fixed assets of $36,678,943 
including work in progress amounting to $575,166. Current assets amounted to 
$596,508. Liabilities are shown as follows: fixed $30,084,340; current $1,621,145; 
contingency and renewal reserves $3,413,504; sinking fund reserves $5,761,883; and 
general reserves and special reserves $1,998,798. 

The initial development of the Commission was an 800-h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 208,752 kwh. 
in the first complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked growth 
in installed capacity, reaching 101,450 h.p. in hydraulic turbines, 3,167 h.p. in diesel 
units and 21,125 kw. in steam turbines by Nov. 30, 1953, with a total generation 
for that year of 417,219,885 kwh. 

The territory of the Commission extends over the entire Province and embraces 
nine systems which include 25 generating stations and 4,114 miles of transmission 
and distribution lines, through which 51 wholesale and 27,246 retail customers 
received 402,928,690 kwh. during the year ended Nov. 30, 1953. 


The installed capacity and annual output of the various systems of the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission are given in Table 15. 


15.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended 
Nov. 30, 1953 


First Installed Capacity Annual Generation 
Systems Year of) |——_——_——_———_—_ ——— ses 
Operation | Initial 1953 Initial 1953 
bye ee ee 
h.p. h.p. kwh. kwh. 
Hydro 
Mushamush. ac oeeete eee etter seer 1921 800 330 208, 752 912,100 
Sis Margareta: <. 70% Elccteapcinne oe Se 1922 10, 700 15, 700 19,538,000 31,210, 700m 
~ Sheet Harbour— 
Malay.elalls,.. icsueue savas centre 1924 5,550 5,550 6, 536, 860 11,228, 3138 
Wat Rall ss dave cittvenste «tater scemensteveleiegsy oe 1925 6, 290 10,590 7,361,117 33, 622,030 
Tiscom bse eae Seas «ae: 1951 -- 700 2,502,700 3,676,375 
Mersey— 
Original development............-.+++5 1928 29,400 28,000 85,863,390 | 110,807,000 
(Goyuate, IBA) A 3 Apteroesite come pacino reo 08: 1938 10, 200 10, 200 34,866,000 37,851,000 
ID Pep ABrOOK Ss scpsc.c ranreiee ies ans eae 1950 12,800 12,800 50,018,000 48,534,000 
ADS TIRIEZS Rego Sos 0} Sie hae A ots oan stotmranrctc 1929 2, 8201 2, 8201 3,680,540 10,999,127 
Rosowsyacaicick ide Se alias. 28 1930 560 1,060 365, 600 4,089, 700 
Markland— 
Plavimonyscatees Cee lk ee Se Games 1943 1,200 1, 200 2,883, 587 4,196,625 
(BETTS Oe ae ee ere ea omer oan oe 5 1952 8,500 8,500 17,843,117 17,843,117 
AWG ONISH. cs cage ceh way ee pee ss emaae he 19312 < Ae 389, 5208 ae 
Rarme Brooke eke i tices <a ae 1940 500 500 1,780,734 2,371,420 
1D) evs Bayo ee Gon Wee nts. Geen vantece c 1948 3,500 3,500 8, 920,000 8,347, 200 
Totalsen on etait 101,450 325,683,707 — 
Thermal # 
@ansealluieselae «caret. sabes ciaeeeiter 1937 72 3,167 21,650 4,081,978 © 
W@ansGall Svea irc ilarcte eieicmte sible ere rats cyaXere 1945 1,1254 11254 4,437, 280 4,442,200 
Sheet Harbour Steam.....2.....-...45-- 1951 10,0004 20, 0004 67,158, 500 83,012,000 
EEE | | ——— nl 
Grand Total 417,219,885 


2 Distribution only. 3 Purchased energy. 


1 Minimum head. 4 Rated in kilowatts. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by 
the Commission are as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 

h.p. h.p. 
BeMscuash wesc li sel. . COT nn ee Be 9,320 St. Stephen.......2.,5.. Diese spt 2,800 
OU C eaVOria 2 ) 4P ©. 27,000 Campobello............ Diesel tae 300 
marand Lake............ Pirate. ot 58, 700 Grand Manan........... NBS oS Gd ei 900 
Emint-John............... PSPC ic AY 4... a 21,500 Shippegan 2.5. \ss 0c.) .. Diesels, x ihca vas, 2,500 
STEED EA ae oat a SEPB DI eet 4 16, 800 Ss. Quentin..<. 9 x, Imphal me 750 
| PEOTAL CAPRCION Wh son siya tet A es 140,570 


All generating units, with the exception of diesel plants at St. Quentin and Grand 
Manan, are interconnected in a Province-wide grid system. 


. The statistical information given in Table 16 shows the growth of the Com- 
mission’s undertakings since 1949. 


16.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1949-50 and Mar. 31, 1951-53 


| a eben 


Item 1949 1950 19511 1952 1953 
pr ee a ae eens eee 


| High-voltage transmission 


OS RE Ss oer miles 566 646 694 749 827 
Distribution line........ 3 4,334 5,255 5, 623 5,938 6, 245 
Direct customers........ No. 44,8929 52,255 ess HAL 57,016 61, 054 

lant capacities......... oD: 87,295 87,295 87,095 103, 310 140,570 
Power generated......_. kwh.| 222, 951,910 242,302,755 114, 373, 065 282,405, 310 321,232,150 
Capital invested......... $ 27,175, 441 31,357, 828 33, 857, 407 38, 286, 374 48, 120, 336 


mevenue................ $ 4,073,979 4,768,746 2,385, 054 6,255,615 7,059, 588 


| 1 Five months—Noy. 1, 1950, to Mar. 31, 1951. The Commission’s fiscal year-end changed in 1951 
from Oct. 31 to Mar. 31. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by S.Q. 1 Geo. V, c. 5, 
and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (R.S.Q. 1925, c. 46) and 20 Geo. V, 
¢. 34, the Quebec Streams Commission was authorized to ascertain the water 
resources of the Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, and 
to construct certain storage dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of 
Streams. It has assisted companies engaged in such work by the systematic collec- 
tion of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on meteorological conditions, by 
investigation of numerous water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal 
profile of a large number of rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the 
principal power streams through the construction of storage dams. 


From 1912 to 1925, a number of storage reservoirs were built or acquired by the 
Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest and 
amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 1925, 
companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by R.S.Q. 
1925, c. 46, to build the necessary dams; such storages have been transferred to 
and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation only being charged 
annually to the interested companies or persons. The Commission now controls 
ind operates 28 storage reservoirs in the Province, 
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Among the rivers controlled by the Commission, either by means of dams on ~ 
the rivers or by controlling the outflow of lakes at the headwaters, are: the St. 
Maurice, now developing 1,538,150 h.p.; the Gatineau, 528,000 h.p.; the Liévre, — 
274,000 h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; the Au@ 
Sable, 33,200 h.p.; and the Métis, 15,700 h.p. The Commission also operates nine 
reservoirs on North River, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré River, 
and one at the outlet of Lake Morin, on Riviére-du-Loup (lower). 


Reservoirs not Controlled by the Quebec Streams Commission.—Among storage- ' 
reservoirs not controlled or operated by the Commission are: the Lake St. John, — 
the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Periboncea River, and the Onatchi- — 
way on the Shipshaw River; the Témiscouata Lake on Madawaska River, controlled | 
by the Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, 
controlled by the Dominion Textile Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes — 
on the Ottawa River, controlled by the Federal Department of Public Works; — 
Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; 
and Dozois Lake on the upper Ottawa River, controlled by the Quebec Hydro-— 
Electric Commission. 


t 
Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca and 
Lake St. John reservoirs, have a total capacity of 1,950,000 h.p. now that the — 


P 


Chute-A-Caron (Shipshaw) project has been completed. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion was established by 8.Q. 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power to 
the municipalities, industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the 
Province of Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. 


On Apr. 15, 1944, in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Commission — 
took over: (a) the system of Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated for the : 
generating and distribution of electricity; (b) the undertaking of the Montreal 
Island Power Company for the generating and distribution of electricity; and 
(c) all the shares of the capital stock of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company. Thus, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission now controls, among 


_other assets, the following hydro-electric plants :*— 


a 
a 
Installed me 

Plant River Capacity 
A eae ———_—_—_—_——— 2 i 

h.p. : 
SGCATSAT eae aa oe ee eerie St. Lawrence... 1... 1s deeh o ao eeeoae 206, 400 «] 
Saulteaushvecolletansti s7cce ago Riviere-desseraiticsa sent. eee 45,000 . 
IBSa INAarnOisk. te se ascot ete rere. Aare SETA WEENCOmAs alae tenciaae aorthatreensr 1,400, 000 4 
Band Wile B. esc bet ees sted seer: Upper OttaWasscceit-acp ‘eeeneeee oe 64,000 . { 
apie Ue etka die aston Satine gaa Upper Ottawa... 2.-.beeee- eee 32,000 ¥ 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric lig 
and power requirements to Greater Montreal and surrounding districts, embraciil 
a population of nearly 2,000,000. From the Cedars plant, electric energy is supplied 
to the Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through Beauharnois 
Light, Heat and Power Company power is sold to The Hydro-Electric Power Com= 
mission of Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of 100,000 h.p. t0 


Massena, N.Y., and 250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


* The Commission also purchases 135,000 h.p. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 
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17.—Growth of the Quebec Hydro System, 1944-53 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1935-43 will be found in the 1950 Year Book, p. 572, 


a SS eee 


Power 
ene Municipalities] Customers Distributed 
erved Served — ee 
Total Primary 

ee ae eee ee eee Wh Dinah 

No. No. h.p. h.p. 
BAT ins, cech ae ae ee Sia Senet ed. serel 1,8 61 298, 767 1, 060, 000 897, 000 
PMN aE ee ees at ie aE I 61 305, 049 1,045, 000 883, 000 
ER i ar el ae 61 309, 022 1,085, 000 947,000 
RN ce ee te Bee 61 318, 984 1, 127, 000 980, 000 
ee ee a ee TLE FS 61 330,799 1, 202,000 1,034, 000 
(USN aE es iaeend. a ial dada Madd 61 349, 347 1, 233,000 1,119,000 
et Re, Giese A} y 64 368, 026 1,296, 000 1,182,000 
Be ee ce ea 66 387,218 1,312,000 1,312,000 
eee tee te TT STS 67 400,779 1, 620, 000 1, 462, 000 
LIRR eae eee ana 67 413, 439 1,748, 000 1, 625, 000 


18.—Distribution of Quebec Hydro Primary Power, by Customer Group, 1948-53 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak } 


System 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Montreal System....................... 620,000 | 669,000 730,000 | 803,000 873,000 997,000 
Beauharnois Local OV AtOIES (ek LANE wt 36,000 70,000 65,000 171,000 189,000 213,000 
‘Beauharnois 25-cycle System (H.E.P.C. 

Meee) or ca 250,000 | 250,000 250,000 | 250,000 250,000 250,000 
Massena System..............0002 07°77 128,000 | 130,000 137,000 80,000 | 135,000 142,000 
Shawinigan System........101) 0077077 = — — 8,000 15,000 23,000 

OCA S IN tech orn, 1,034,000 | 1,119,000 1,182,000 | 1,312,000 1,462,000 | 1,625,000 


In addition to these generating and distributing systems, the Quebec Hydro- 
Electric Commission owns the 64,000-h.p. upper Ottawa River plant at Rapid VII, 
the 32,000-h.p. Rapid II plant and also the Dozois Reservoir, Average primary 
power capacities for this Northern Quebec System (Cadillac-Noranda district) are 


as follows: 1948, 21,270 h.p.; 1949, 34,790 h.p.: 1950, 35,500 b.p.; 1951, 30,550 h.p.. 
and 1952, 29,200 h.p. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is & Corporate 
ody administering a province-wide enterprise for the production and distribution 
4f electric power. The three members of the Commission are appointed by the 
“leutenant-Governor in Council, who may also name one of the members to be 
vhairman. One commissioner must be a member, and two may be members, of 
he Executive Council of the Province of Ontario. 


The Commission was created in 1906 by an enactment of the Ontario Legis- 
ature after consideration of recommendations made by advisory commissions. 
“hese had been appointed in response to public demand that the water powers of 


Mntario should be conserved and developed for the benefit of all the people of the 
rovince. 


The Commission operates under the authority of the Power Commission Act 
’ Edw. VII, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and subse- 
uently modified by numerous amending Acts (R.S.0., 1950, c. 281). It isa separate 
atity, a self-sustaining public concern endowed with broad powers to produce, buy 
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and deliver electric power, and to perform certain regulatory functions with respect 


to the municipal electrical utilities that it serves. The enterprise represented by 
the Commission is generally known as the Ontario Hydro. ; 

Initially, the undertaking proposed to purchase a block of 100,000 h.p. from 
the Ontario Power Company Limited at Niagara Falls and to distribute this to 13_ 
municipalities which had signed the original contracts with the Commission to take 
power at cost. Construction of a transmission system to distribute power to the é 
member municipalities was begun in 1909 and, by the end of the following year, 
power was being supplied to several of them. The Commission also built a short 
transmission line and a substation to serve Port Arthur with power purchased from. 
the Kaministiquia Power Company. These two pioneer systems eventually grew 
into the Southern Ontario and the Thunder Bay Co-operative Systems. : 

The Southern Ontario System developed through a series of consolidations of 
various smaller systems. The establishment of the original Niagara System was. 
followed in 1911 by the formation of the Severn System and subsequently of other 
systems to serve groups of municipalities in various sections of the Province. In 
1924, the Severn and two other systems were consolidated to form the Georgian 
Bay System and in 1929 and 1930 a consolidation of four systems created the Eastern, 
Ontario System. In 1944, the Southern Ontario System came into being through 
the consolidation of the Niagara, Georgian Bay, and Eastern Ontario Systems. 5 

The Commission continued to operate the Thunder Bay System in the northern 
part of the province and, in addition, it undertook during the 1930's to operate, 
in trust for the provincial government, a group of unconnected systems sri 


mainly mining and pulp and paper industries, and known as the Northern Ontario 
Properties. In 1945, its services in northern Ontario were further extended by a 
purchase of the power system of the Northern Ontario Power Company Limited. 
On Jan. 1, 1952, the Northern Ontario Properties and the Thunder Bay System 
were merged for financial and administrative purposes and the consolidation co 
tinues to be known as the Northern Ontario Properties. £ 

In the Southern Ontario System, and in the Noithern Ontario Properties as at 
present constituted, the Commission’s customers include municipal electri 
utilities, certain large industrial users, and retail customers in the Rural Powe 
District of the Province and in a small group of municipalities known as local syste mis 

The Southern Ontario System serves the older and more populous part ¢ 
Ontario lying couth of a line drawn from Mattawa on the uppe: Ottawa Rive 
approximately west to Georgian Bay. Primarily, it serves a group of 314 muniél 
palities receiving power at cost under contracts established according to the prov: 
sions of the Power Commission Act. It is, therefore, referred to as a co-operativi 
system. “f 
The Northern Ontario Properties is not a co-operative system in the same sense 
though it continues to serve, at cost, the municipalities that were formerly member 
of the Thunder Bay Co-operative System. It also continues to operate, in trust 10 
the Province, a large part of the facilities serving the industrial and mining areas ¢ 
northern Ontario. The Northern Ontario Properties comprises two divisions, tf 
Northeastern and the Northwestern Divisions, which in themselves are integrate 
operational and administrative units. The two Divisions together serve the territor 
extending in the northern part of the Province from the Quebee boundary to th 
boundary of Manitoba. There is no power connection between the Divisions, bt 
since 1950 the Northeastern Division has been interconnected with the Southe 


Ontario System. 
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The growth of Ontario Hydro’s resources, both physical and financial, reflects 
_the remarkable industrial and social development of the Province. In 1914, the 
Commission purchased its first generating station, Big Chute on the Severn River. 
Later in the same year, the first Commission-built generating station at Wasdell 
‘Falls, also on the Severn River, was placed in service. The program of purchase and 
construction of generating stations thus launched reached a climax in the construc- 
tion of the great Queenston-Chippawa development, later renamed Sir Adam Beck- 
Niagara Generating Station No. 1 in honour of the first Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. This station first delivered power in 19 
the Commission found it necessary to negoti 
from large Quebec suppliers in order to sa 
demands. 


22. Yet, commencing four years later, 
ate for the extensive purchase of power 
tisfy Ontario’s steadily growing power 


—_-In 1953, primary and secondary load carried reached a maximum of 3,480,646 
kw., and during the year a total of 20,912,445,364 kwh. was supplied from all the 
Commission’s resources, generated and purchased. 


During the past ten years, growing demands for power have taxed the capacities 
of the Commission’s resources, and only by a most aggressive program of new con- 
struction has it been possible to keep pace with the increased requirements. With 
due allowance for revisions in the capacity of various sources, this program had 
served to bring the dependable peak capacity at the end of 1953 to 3,065,350 kw., 
im increase of 1,627,850 kw. since 1945. The combined output of the Otto Holden, 
Des Joachims, and Chenaux Generating Stations on the upper Ottawa River 
wecounts for 710,000 kw. of this additional power. Other notable hydro-electric 
levelopments have been the George W. Rayner Generating Station in Ontario’s 
1ortheastern mining area and Pine Portage Generating Station in the N orthwestern 
Division. In 1953, a program of construction and expansion was completed at the 
arge fuel-electric stations at Toronto and Windsor, named the Richard L. Hearn 
xenerating Station and J. Clark Keith Generating Station, respectively. In the 
iperation of these two stations, the Commission made its initial entry into fuel- 
lectric generation on a large scale. In addition, the Commission, in 1953, established 
nterconnections with the Detroit Edison Company at Windsor, Ont., and near 
larnia. Through these facilities mutual assistance may be provided at times of 
mergency. Furthermore, each of the interconnected systems will be able to take 
dvantage of economies brought about by the exchange of any surplus energy that 
aay from time to time become available. During 1953, the interconnecting facilities 
jade a significant contribution towards meeting primary power and energy require- 


jents in the Southern Ontario System and the Northeastern Division of the North- . 
m Ontario Properties. 


During 1953, the major generation projects under construction were the new 
fanitou Falls Generating Station on the English River, the addition of two units 
t Pine Portage Generating Station on the N ipigon River, and the Sir Adam Beck- 
‘iagara Generating Station No. 2, near Queenston on the Niagara River. 


By far the largest of these projects is Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating 
ition No. 2. Initially, 12 units at the station will have an installed capacity of 
0,000 kw. In order, however, to make maximum use of the water made available 
ader the Niagara Diversion Treaty of 1950, plans were made for the subsequent 
Corporation of a pumped-storage installation and for the ultimate addition of 


‘ur more units at the station itself, which will bring the total installed capacity 
the project to 1,370,000 kw. 


ie 
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From the intake on the Niagara River, about two miles above Niagara Falls, 
water will be conveyed for about five miles by two hydraulic pressure tunnels that 
pass under the city of Niagara Falls and reach a maximum depth of over 300 ft. 
below the surface. From the point where the tunnels return to the surface, the 
water will flow through a 2}-mile canal to the forebay which adjoins the forebay 
of the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 1 immediately to the north. 
To the north of the canal will be the pumped-storage reservoir, some 700 acres in 
extent and capable of storing 650,000,000 cu. ft. of water. At times of low demand, 
water will be raised by reversible pumps to a level varying from 60 to 86 ft. above 
the canal. At peak demand periods, it will return to the forebay through the 
pumps, functioning as turbines, and may provide up to 170,000 kw. at the same time 
augmenting the flow to the two Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Stations. 
Thus, additional capacity can be made available at time of system peak, and fuller 
use can be made of all generating units at times of high demand, particularly when 
restrictions on the use of water would otherwise prevent the operation of generating 
facilities to capacity. Provision has been made in the headworks and in the widening 
of the canal itself for the eventual installation of the four additional units, when 
required, at Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2. 

Acting upon the recommendations of the International Joint Commission, 
and working in close liaison with the United States Army Corps of Engineers, 
Ontario Hydro in 1953 began the construction of remedial works above the Falls or 
the Canadian side of the Niagara River. The works include a 1,500-foot-long contro 
dam at Grass Island Pool, and require both the excavation of channels and th 
filling in of the extremities of the crest on both sides of the cataract. The purpos 
‘s to enhance the scenic’ beauty of the Falls and reduce erosion at the centre by 
creating a more uniform flow over the 2,600-foot crestline of the cataract, and a 
the same time to contribute to the most effective use of water for power production. 

The addition of two units at Pine Portage Generating Station now bein 
undertaken will complete the installations for which the station was originall 
designed and will bring the total dependable peak capacity of the four units t 
118,300 kw. Construction of the new hydro-electric station at Manitou Falls o 
the English River was begun in 1953 and will have three units with a total dependab 
peak capacity of 42,100 kw. ; | 

The development of the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawren( 
River for power was also carried forward during 1953 when the Federal Pow’ 
Commission of the United States granted a licence to the Power Authority of t) 
State of New York to carry out the United States part of the work. The last leg 
obstructions to the undertaking were overcome in June 1954. (See special artic. 
The St. Lawrence Power Project, pp. 549-553). 

In October 1953, the complex program of frequency standardization entered 
fifth year. By the end of the year, standardization operations had been complet 
for well over a third of the estimated number of customers requiring the standa) 
ization of equipment. The standardization operation had been completed in. 

municipalities and part of the work had been done in 26 others. Sixteen Tu 
operating areas had been completely standardized and part of the work had bt 
done in 15 other rural operating areas. 


| 
| 
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The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission is 
that electrical service is provided by the Commission to the municipalities, and by 
the municipalities to their customers, at cost. Cost includes all charges for operating 
and maintenance, for interest on capital investment, and reserves covering depre- 
ciation, contingencies and obsolescence, and for the stabilization of rates. It also 
includes a reserve for a sinking fund to retire the Commission’s capital debt. 


The undertaking from its inception has been self-supporting, apart from the 
assistance given by the provincial government which provides 50 p.c. of the capital 
cost of rural distribution facilities in pursuance of its long-established policy of 


assisting agriculture. The Province also guarantees the payment of principal and 


interest of all bonds issued by the Commission and held by the public, 


| 


The undertaking as a whole involves two distinct phases of operations as follows: 
The first phase of operations is the provision of the power supply—either by genera- 
‘tion or purchase—and its transformation, transmission and delivery in wholesale 
‘quantities to municipal electrical utilities, certain large industrial customers, and 
tural operating areas. This phase of operations is performed by The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The second phase of operations is the retail distri- 
bution of electric energy. In most cities and towns, in many villages, and in certain 
‘thickly populated areas of townships, retail distribution of electric energy is con- 
ducted by municipal commissions under the general supervision of The Hydro- 


Electric Power Commission of Ontario as provided for in The Power Commission 
Act and the Public Utilities Act. These local commissions own and operate their 
own distribution facilities. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario owns 
the distribution facilities and conducts retail distribution in a small number of 
nunicipalities through what are called local systems. Throughout most of rural 
Bisrio, the Commission, on behalf of the respective townships, operates the distri- 
dution facilities and attends to all physical and financial operations connected with 
he retail distribution of energy to the customers in the rural operating areas. Since 
(944, the rate structure applying to the Commission’s farm, hamlet, commercial 
nd summer service customers has been uniform throughout the Province. 


[ 


The balance sheet of the Commission shows that gross investment in fixed 
ssets at Dec. 31, 1953, amounted to $1,354,642,244, against which there was an 
ecumulated reserve for depreciation of $151,285,057. Included in the gross invest- 
lent is an amount representing rural assets under administration totalling 
167,009,485. Of this amount, $83,222,684 represents the assistance given by the 
Tovince of Ontario for rural construction, The Commission’s assets, allowing for 


ile deduction of accumulated depreciation, stood at $1,491,302,267. 


The 332 municipal electrical utilities, which operate under cost or fixed-rate 
mtracts with the Commission and distribute power in 337 municipalities in the 
rovince, had a gross investment in fixed assets amounting to $214,595,383. 
he Provision for depreciation amounted to $54,282,571. Municipal assets, after 
te of this depreciation reserve, were $336,613,672, of which $140,068,857 
Presented the equity of the municipalities in the Commission’s Systems. 
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The following tables give statistics of resources generated and purchased, 
development program, distribution and service of the Commission. 


19.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated and 
Purchased (All Systems), December 1952 and 1953 


eS eee eee 


Commission’s Generating Stations 


Year and System _ | Power Purchased 
Hydro-electric! Fuel-electric! 
Ae ea ee eee ee wot) Se? Ve a 
kw. h.p. kw. h.p. kw. h.p. 
December 1952— 
Southern Ontario System......... 1,659, 150 2,224,062 444,000 | 595,174 687,100 921,045 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division.......... 301, 600 404, 290 300 402 — —_— 
Northwestern Division......... 259, 800 348, 257 = — 1,400 1,877 
Totals, Resources............ 2,220,550 | 2,976,609 | 444,300 595,576 | 688,500 922,922 
December 1953— 
Southern Ontario System......... 1,671,150 | 2,240,147 | 652,000 873,995 | 681,100 913, 008 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division.......... 297, 700 399, 062 500 670 — — 
Northwestern Division......... 261, 100 350, 000 _ _- 1,800 2,418 
Totals, Resources............ 2,229,950 | 2,989,209 | 652,500 874,665 | 682,900 915,416 


Th Sleds Wc am a i ie eae SenTP ea ESTEE 5 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power subject to periodic change as equipment and water 
conditions vary, which the source is expected to be able to supply at the time of the system’s peak demand. 
For the Commission-owned or Commission-operated generating stations, it is presumed that all units are 
available and that the supply of water is normal. Contractual stipulations govern the capacities of sources 


of purchased power. 


20.—_Summary of Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario (1945-58), as at Dec. 31, 1953 


Dependable 


System and Development In Service Peak 
Capacity 
BY ee a ee 
kw. 
Southern Ontario System— 
DeCew Falls (extension)— Niagara Region... September 1947........0. 05s euros e es emes 57,000 
Stewartville—Madawaska River..........-. September 1948200005. 0 sn ne om ene 63,000 — 
Additional power purchase contract—Polymer 
Corporation. s cs; css wes ose sen sngo cman tes November 1048es5 5) cece ene ees 22,000 
Emergency fuel-electric units............---. January 1949-April 1950. ...........----5-: 47,000 
Des Joachims—Ottawa River............--- July 1950-February 1951................+++- 380,000 
Chenaux—Ottawa River...........-.-++--++:> November 1950-September 1951............ 120,000 
Richard L. Hearn—Toronto............---++: October 1951-June 1958. . 7... 2. ce eee ee ye 388, 0001 
7. Clarks Keith—Windsore-es.esk 2 oe November 1951-October 19538.............. 264, 0002 
Otto Holden—Ottawa River............--:: January 1952-April 1953..........--+++-+++: ~ 210,000 » 
Sir Adam Beck-Niagara G.S. No. 2—Niagara 
River (12 unita)sces sean cs eipet soa ee oe 1954-5 6uecs be as ol haere ee ee ee ee 900 , 0008 
Pumped-storage scheme........-.-5--++++0+5 1OB7 MS ee. Bide Oe eet Oe Somerton reat 170, 000? 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division— | 
George W. Rayner—Mississagi River...... July.1060:. £0.02. apa beac meas mone 47,000. 
Northwestern Division— 
Far Falls (extension)—English River...... Tune .1948 4. + case, eau tena ios nah eee 6,000 
Aguasabon—Aguasabon River........-.--- Octoheri1948i: &. arcu eect eee eee ee 44,000 ' 
Pine Portage—Nipigon River...........-.. { 1a ee I re te ie a BPR ys 5 118,300 | 
Manitou Falls—English River............- LONG Ati. ree a ala el ae ee 42,100 


1 Installed capacity. When all four units are operating at 60 cycles, installed capacity will be 400,0 
kw. 2 Installed capacity. 3 Installed capacity—four more main generating units to be add 
as required; ultimate capacity, 1,200,000 kw. 
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21.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1948-49 and Dec. 31, 1950-53 


Nore.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1948 1949 19501 1951 1952 1953 
ar nN ME Of 
kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. 


Southern Ontario eryatery Vere ha 1,542,975] 1,743,973 2,210,929] 2,425,909 2,798,476] 2,909,190 


' Northern Ontario Properties— 


Northeastern Division................ 194,932 213,718 255,406 273,148 283 , 958 309, 100 
Northwestern Division. ... 117) 0° "1" "’ 149,410} 192,540 248,230} 246,933 247,852} 262,356 


Breteistepasioseayal.. ha Seiden 1,887,317] 2,150,231 %, 714,565] 2,945,990 3,330,286) 3,480, 646 


41 Owing to the change in the Com 


: mission’s fiscal year to coincide with calendar year, figures shown 
here for 1950 cover the 14 months ended Dee. 31, 1950. 


22.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended 
: Oct. 31, 1944-49 and Dec. 31, 1950-53 


| 


Ultimate Assets of 

| Munici- Customers Total ommission 
| Year palities Served Power and 
Served Directly or Distributed! Municipal 
} Indirectly Utilities 
ee 
| No. No. kw. $ 
ME ek Ah Cure nul eine 904 818,085 1,802,454 486,671,191 
| SEES A ae, (eel ee a aaa 922 869, 712 1,939,505 524, 839, 263 
ee es 924 910,563 1,935,972 549, 680,339 
| | Soe seme Mererpct ars hy 944 952,853 2,003,139 610, 133 , 232 
| ESTE, * ane eee tear 970 1,004, 127 1,887,317 708, 708, 622 
H SEE ar ore a 1,017 1,078,221 2,150, 231 898, 466, 484 
eee eae atapeal tala SRO Ui face tie ioe 1,187,117 2,714, 565 1,080, 200,039 
eee RO Dasi. fiscal litle: *°1,175 1,249,366 2,945,990 1, 261, 739,406 
1952 » 2 SIDES EOE 32k. 3 che Oe Sa ae 1,244 1,317,249 3,330,286 1,442,511, 467 
|. EE ec ce a 1,279 1,389,750 3,480, 646 1, 687, 847,082 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident 


peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems 
Operated by the Commission, given in terms of 


8 of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the 
last month of each fiscal year. 20 i issi 


with the calendar year, figures shown here for 1950 cover the 14 mont 


| 


I 


| 


ourpose of distributing electric energy, 
Province, with the exception of the Gre 
yperates under authority of an Act re 
RS.M. 1940, ec. 166), as amended. 


{ 


Vinnipeg. Arrangements for the Commission’ 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power 


iS jurisdiction and has spread a network of transmission lines across the Province. 
I energy distributed is now generated by hydro power. 


The Commission’s program, started in the 1930’s and designed to bring hydro- 
ectric power at uniform service rates to all rural centres of 20 or over population, 
now virtually complete and currently serves 481 centres. In 1942, the Manitoba 
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Electrification Enquiry Commission was appointed by the Provincial Government 
to study the feasibility of widespread farm electrification in the Province. It was 
concluded that, with the Manitoba Power Commission’s network of transmission 
lines as a source of supply and with the economy in design of farm lines that had 
been worked out, it would be practicable to bring the benefits of hydro-electric 
power to over 90 p.c. of the farms in the Province, provided the farmers themselves 
were prepared to assist in certain organizational and operational matters. A test 
program undertaken in 1945 proved successful and, thereafter, the Commission 
conducted annual programs of farm electrification. By 1948, the Commission’s 
annual goal of 5,000 farms was achieved and the program has proceeded at that rate 
ever since. Manitoba’s farm electrification project on an area-coverage basis 1s now 
complete. The Manitoba Power Commission has connected electrical service to 
more than 39,000 farms, 75 p.c. of the Province’s total. Over 90 p.c. of the citizens 
of the Province are now in areas where central electric station power is available to 
them. In all, the Commission now serves more than 95,000 customers and this 
figure will exceed 100,000 during 1954. The only farms remaining to be served are 
those in isolated pockets that may now be feasibly added to the Commission’s system 
and farmers in previously-energized areas who have not yet availed themselves of 
the opportunity of taking service. | 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan Power Corporation, established Feb. 1, 1949, 
and operating under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act 1950 (Statutes of 
Sask. 1950, c. 10), as amended, succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission 
which operated from Feb. 11, 1929, to Jan. 31, 1949. The main functions of the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation are the generation, transmission, distribution, 
sale and supply of electric energy and steam. It is also authorized to produce or 
purchase, and to transmit, distribute, sell and supply natural or manufactured 
gas into which field the Saskatchewan Power Corporation stepped in 1952. 


Particulars of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Commission during 
the period 1929-48 and of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
during 1949-52 are given in earlier editions of the Year Book. 


The Saskatchewan Power Corporation is experiencing extensive growth 
similar to that of its predecessor—Saskatchewan Power Commission. In 1953 the 
Corporation served 628 urban communities (with six customers and more) in retail 
sales and three urban communities (Saskatoon, Swift Current and Battleford) in 
bulk sales. Its activity is extended to the entire province with the exception of such 
cities as Regina and Weyburn which own and operate municipal plants and distri- 
bution systems, and Moose Jaw where the local plant and distribution system is 
owned and operated by National Light and Power Co. Limited. A certain number 
of small communities, the largest of them being the town of Kamsack, are not as 
yet served by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation. Some of these utilities, 
mostly privately owned, were taken over by the Corporation in 1953. 


At the end of 1953 the Corporation served 122,676 customers. Of this total 
22,570 customers were located in communities which were supplied with power if 
bulk sales and 100,106 customers were Saskatchewan Power Corporation’s retal 
customers. The latter group comprised 82,591 customers in the communities con 
sidered as urban and 17,515 customers were classified as rural, predominantly farms: 
During 1953 all customers absorbed 398,211,673 kwh. of which 359,028,165 kwh 
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were generated in Corporation plants and 39,183,508 kwh. were purchased in 
bulk from Regina and National Light and Power utilities. Total invested 


capital of the Corporation at the end of 1953 (including gas distribution) amounted 
to $49,900,004. 


During 1953 the Saskatchewan Power Corporation owned and operated four 


‘steam generating plants (at Estevan, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Saskatoon) 


| 


M 


and 10 diesel plants with capacities over 500 kw. each (at Assiniboia, Hudson Bay, 


aple Creek, Meadow Lake, Moosomin, Shaunavon, Swift Current, Unity, Wyn- 


yard and Yorkton). The total available capacity of the Corporation in generating 
plants at the end of 1953 was assessed at 115,535 kw., of which 97,950 kw. was 
located in steam plants and 17,585 kw. in diesel plants. 


At the end of 1953 the Saskatchewan Power Corporation owned and operated 


18,256 miles of transmission and rural lines. Of this total, 5,205 miles of line were 
added to the system in 1953. They comprise 104 miles of 69,000 volt-line (Kerrobert- 
Kindersley and Estevan-Weyburn), 253 miles of 24,000 volt-line (Ogema-Ormiston, 
Kennedy-Wawota, Revenue-Landis, Gravelbourg-Bateman, Canwood-Big River, 
Unity-Vera and minor projects), and 4,848 miles of 13,800 volt-line in connection 
with rural electrification. Large substations were built in 1953 with the total 
sapacity of 12,000 kva. (at Weyburn, Battleford, Unity and Yorkton), 


| 26-—Growth of Saskatchewan Power Corporation (formerly Commission), 1945-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1929-33 are given at p. 499 of the 1947 Year Book, and for 1934-44 at p. 578 of the 


950 edition. 


LSS 


Communities Individual 


Served in Customers in Power 
Year Bulk and Communities Distributed Revenue 
Retail Sales Served P 
ee ee Ve ste 3. PENSE eae awe 
No. No. kwh. $ 
CR AEALS Ms R29 es a 150 40,968 106, 539, 448 2,677, 289 
- 2 4Gle RSIS gn AI Ane ae 229 45,495 118, 990, 127 3,141, 652 
2 OCU Giggs aera SE ie on eae a 320 63, 805 160, 420, 859 4,442 507 
0 Fig i ees ticket SaaS ae oe eee oe 366 71,009 186, 834, 305 5,058, 142 
> Bose ober ae nete aaeaie sae 420 78, 389 202,135, 947 5,629, 372 
* 0 ORR ioe Aco a ek ae ee 454 84,361 235,926, 656 6, 363, 597 
Pe Se OTe. kt, Feat 535 93, 923 278, 826,919 7,159, 876 
es eres 2 PAN 582 107, 942 832,674,176 8,553,619 
5 6 Gaye Saeed Pr 0 ecieae Aan pe ae ar ea 631 122,676 398, 211,673 10, 363, 752 
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Alberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and -distributing systems in 


lberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over 
ivately owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which has 


risdiction over the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has power to 
Id investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality or by a utility 
mpany and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


| 


ec 
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There are three private utility services in the Province: Calgary Power Limited, 


madian Utilities Limited, and Northland Utilities Limited. A Synopsis of these 
‘vices is given below. 


Calgary Power Limited.—This Company has eight hydro-generating plants on 


> Bow River and its tributaries, west of Calgary, namely: Horseshoe Falls, Kanan- 
ds Falls, Ghost River, Cascade, Barrier, Spray, Rundle and Three Sisters. At 


. 31, 1953, the Company’s total plant capacity was 206,550 h.p. All the plants 


‘ept Horseshoe Falls are operated by remote control from the Kananaskis Falls 
mt. 
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The Company has four reservoirs on the Bow River and its tributaries: Lake 
Minnewanka, 180,000 acre-feet; Interlakes (Kananaskis Lakes), 90,000 acre-feet; 
Spray Lakes, 200,000 acre-feet; and Ghost, 74,000 acre-feet. 


An agreement with the City of Medicine Hat provides an additional 33,500 h.p. 
to the Company from the city’s steam plants. Power from these plants is fed 
‘nto a transmission network which supplies the entire electrical requirements of the 
cities of Calgary, Red Deer and Wetaskiwin, about 290 towns, villages and hamlets, 
and a substantial industrial load in central and southern Alberta. This transmission 
network also ties in with the municipal utilities of Edmonton and Lethbridge, the 
Canadian Utilities Limited at Drumheller, Vegreville and Vermilion, and the East 
Kootenay Power Company in the Crowsnest Pass. 


The Company has 3,810 miles of main transmission lines and 675 miles of 
distribution lines extending from Westlock in the north, Milk River and Waterton 
in the south, and from Chauvin, Macklin (Saskatchewan), Brooks and Bow Island 
in the east, to Nordegg, Banff and Crowsnest Pass in the west. The cities of Calgary 
and Red Deer, and the towns of Ponoka, Fort Macleod and Cardston are suppliec 
on a wholesale basis. All other points on this system are supplied on a retail basis 
At Dec. 31, 1953, about 1,800 oil wells were being supplied with electric-pumping 
service as were other users directly related to the oil industry, such as gathering 
stations, refineries and pipeline-pumping, and also industrial plants near Edmonton. 


An extensive farm-electrification program 1s in progress in Alberta and at Mar 
31, 1954, the Company was serving approximately 19,202 farms over 13,000 mile 
of farmer-owned Rural Electrification Co-operative Association rural transmissio! 
lines. The program calls for the addition of from 3,000 to 4,000 farms each year fo 
the next several years. Calgary Power undertakes the engineering, construction an 
operation of these co-operatives through a non-profit subsidiary (Farm Electri 
Services Limited), energy being supplied to the farm co-operative consumers at cos' 


Canadian Utilities Limited—Towns and villages northeast of Drumheller a1 
supplied from a 19,000-kw. coal-fired steam plant in that city. Towns and village 
north and east of Vegreville are served from a 9,000-kw. gas-fired steam plar 
located at Vermilion. Towns and villages north and west of Grande Prairie a1 
served from a 3,195-kw. diesel-engine plant located in that centre. There are t 
lines with the Calgary Power Limited system at Vermilion, Vegreville and Drun 
heller. The Company serves over 28,400 customers in approximately 235 town 
villages and hamlets, including 73 rural electrification associations in the Provine 
through a network of approximately 2,500 miles of transmission and distributic 
lines, in addition to 3,990 miles of Rural Association lines. Since 1949, rural elects 
fication in the territory served has been extended to farmers on a co-operative bas 
whereby the farm or Rural Electrification Association system is constructed al 
operated at cost by the Company for the farmer. Over 4,200 farmers are nec 
receiving electric power service. 


Northland Utilities Limited —This Company, with headquarters at Edmonte 
supplies electric energy to 5,700 consumers in 26 communities. Diesel-generati 
plants are located at Jasper, Athabasca, High Prairie, McLennan, Peace River, L 
La Biche, Manning, Fairview and at Hay River, N.W.T. Low-voltage transmissi 
lines extending from these generating stations supply electricity to 370 farms a 
17 villages. The Company also operates a hydro plant at Jasper. 
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Northland Utilities Limited serves 1,300 consumers with natura] gas at Dawson 


‘Creek, B.C., 362 consumers at Fairview and Bluesky, and 569 at Grande Prairie, 
Sexsmith, Spirit River and Rycroft. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed 
Apr. 17, 1945, under the provisions of the Electric Power Act, “an Act to provide 
for improving the availability and supply of electric power”. Operations were 
commenced in August 1945 with the acquisition of electrical] properties in several 


parts of the Province. The following statement shows the growth in the number of 
customers to April 1953:— 


Total Cumulative 

Year Ended Services Services Services Services 

Mar. 31 Acquired Installed for to End of 
Period Period 

No. No. No. No. 
1946 (from August LOAD ect te ate Beri) 832 14, 102 14, 102 
AA rateloutr hc crite ccc. 7,151 1,786 8,937 23, 039 
Be ete a 1,000 3,431 4,431 27,470 
ee At PRS OE ape 831 3,318 4,149 31,619 
1 EO ae ee ea cpa 4,686 3, 321 8,007 39, 626 
Bias octets iiclteouidics ols diese. 473 4,075 4,548 44,174 
| ren Lee... 108 2,600 ies 45.912 
| Be dune WOR etait. —325 —640 —965 , 

ee een Be Une — 3,597 3,597 49, 509 
ag AE rs a ape ee _— 3, 264 3, 264 52,773 


ost of about $4,500,000, increased the capacity of the plant from 112,000 to 168,000 
.p. (i.e., 80,000 to 120,000 kw.). The John Hart Development has been almost 
mtinuously expanded since it was started in 1945. The first two units were placed 
| operation late in 1947, the third and fourth in the autumn of 1949, 


_ The John Hart Development now serves, through Commission transmission and 


stribution systems, territory on Vancouver Island between Duncan and Campbell 
iver, including the Comox Valley, Alberni, Lake Cowichan and N anaimo-Duncan 
wer districts. The B.C. Electric Railway Company Limited takes delivery of 
wer at Nanaimo and transmits a large block for distribution in Victoria and 
virons, so that the John Hart Development serves the main areas of Vancouver 
land. The facilities provided as a result of this development have led to the 
tablishment of three major industries on Vancouver Island—sulphate pulp mills 
Nanaimo and Port Alberni, and a newsprint mill near Campbell River. 


_ Growth in the smaller communities of the Province served by the Commission 
number of customers and in average consumption per customer has necessitated 
ady expansion of most of the 19 diesel generating stations. 


Other hydro plants operated by the Commission are the Whatshan Develop- 
nt on Lower Arrow Lake, which was completed in the summer of 1951 with a 
vacity of 33,000 h.p. (22,500 kw.), and the Clowhom Falls Development with 
00-h.p. capacity. The Whatshan plant serves much of the Arrow Lakes area, 
; its main market is the rich fruit and dairy district of the North Okanagan and 


Kamloops area. The Ciowhom Falls plant serves the Sechelt Peninsula, up-coast 
n Vancouver. 


a 
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24.—Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-54 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 

(Ay Mie Sea Se en ee oe Se eee 
CGustomersiicoh oh tes te ere ps ea No. 44,174 45,912 49,509 52,773 
Installed plant capacity.....-.+-++reseere kw. 100,350 123, 845 124,415 174, 255 
Circuit Miles of Line— 

Transmission (high WEIN GospecasKe miles 550 570 590° 624 
. Distribution primaries.......---+-+++ sf 2,393 2,541 2,704 2,995 
Power Requirements— 

Generated... «0. sect see taeee ee kwh. | 255,556,217 | 375,935, 761 | 524,502,927 | 687,158, 106 

Purchased st. as sss ose 8S pee See 8 HY 11, 932,279 2,817,547 2,350,721 9,962,128 


Totals, Power Requirements. ...kwh. 267,488, 496 378, 753,308 526,853, 648 697,120,234 


ee ee | ee ee ee 


Annual revenue......seeeseresscenecess $ 4,064, 641 4,895,230 5,902,344 7,103,853 
Capital Investment— 
Generation plant.......--++++eeeerees $ 18,384, 774 94,748,127 26,488, 225° 33,678,194 
Transmission plant........--++++++ess $ 5, 760, 593 8, 206, 878 10, 292,920° 11, 686, 982 
Distribution and general plants....... $ 9,945, 223 12,359, 770 14,201,418" | 15,957,640 


otals, Capital Investment. .... $ 34,090,590 45,314,775 50,982,563" | 61,322,816 


Sources of power for the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, were as follows :— 


Source of Power kwh. p.c. 
Hydro-clectric energy. ...-..- eines sect tee een sc see sses 634, 100, 242 91-0 
Diesel-clectric'enengyye - ses dybe as ee eet ea 51,611,544 7-4 
St aam-olectric Chel eYn1ss aneeceuega nee “aa yaa ee anal 1,446, 310 0-2 
Pipoliased power ne Wc. o-< tore Phen swere see een wane 9, 962,128 1-4 

Fi PATS ak Od eee DP as ae eR Eset 697, 120,224 100-0 


The Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northwest Terr 
tories Power Commission was created by an Act of Parliament in 1948 to brin 
electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed an 
where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By legislation, passed 1 
1949, the Act was extended to include Yukon Territory. : 

The Northwest Territories Power Commission has authority to construct an 
operate power plants as required in a territory having an area of over 1,500,06 
sq. miles. The Commission is continually investigating power needs in this lar 
area and studying reports on hydro-electric power sites. 

The Commission has a hydro-electric power development in operation on t] 
Snare River about 94 miles northwest of Yellowknife, N.W.T. Power has be 
supplied from this plant to the mines in the Yellowknife area since the autumn 
1948 and, in the summer of 1949, a transmission-line connection was completed 
augment the supply of power to the town of Yellowknife. 

A diesel generating station and distribution system was put into operation 
Fort Smith, N.W.T., in October 1959. This project supplies the various govel 
ment establishments at Fort Smith, e.g., the Departments of Northern Affairs a 
National Resources, Transport, National Defence (R.C.C.S.), Health and Welfa 
and Public Works as well as to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and priv! 
commercial consumers and residents of the settlement. 

A hydro-electric development was completed on the Mayo River approximat 
six miles north of Mayo Landing, Y.T., in December 1952. This plant is deliver 
power to the mining developments in that area and to the settlement of M: 
Landing. 

The total capital investment of the Commission as at Mar. 31, 1954, ° 
approximately $8,861,660. . 
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Section 3.—Total Development of Electric Power 
from All Available Sources 


In Section 1 of this Cha 


_ proportion that, so far, has been developed. Table 3 of that Secti 
_ hydraulic turbine installation by the proportions in central] electric 


Stations, in pulp 
_ and paper mills, and in other industries. This 


is useful material, but it does not 
entral electric stations or in other 


| Section 2 covers the central] electric station industry including stations under 
_ the public ownership of provincial and municipal governments and those under 


turbines used for direct drive that are no 


t geared to electric generators. On the 
| other hand, certain central electric station 


s in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and 
om steam or internal combustion engines, 


he total electric power generated from all] 
| available sources. Most of the power comes, of course, from central electric stations, 


the figures having been given in Table 4 of Section 2, p. 554. The total kilowatt 
hours of electric power generated by central electric stations is divided into that 
‘generated from water power and that generated from thermal engines of all kinds. 


As shown in Table 25, total electric power generated by central electric stations 
in 1952 was 59,409,198,000 kwh. For a complete presentation, the power generated 
by manufacturing industries for their own use and the power generated by the 
primary mining industry for use in its own operations must be added. There are a 
few other sources of electric energy included, such as electric railways which produced 
9,175,000 kwh. in 1952. This production has been taken into the annual total 
shown in Table 25. There are numerous small lighting and power plants on farms, 
rural homes, summer resorts, stores, etc., where electricity from central electric 
pions is not available and for these no data are available. 


_ 25.—Total Power Generated by Central Electric Stations, Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries, 1943-52 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1927-42 will be found in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 516, 


Central Manufacturing Mining 
7 Year Electric Stations Industries Industries Totalt 
|__| catia z, ravers 
000 kwh. p.c. 000 kwh. p.c 000 kwh. p.c. 000 kwh. 
| . 40,479, 593 92-1 3,211,610 7:3 248, 848 0-6 43,951,190 
| 40, 598,779 93-2 2,752,125 6°3 210, 554 0-5 43,571, 276 
| is 40, 130, 054 93-9 2,362, 260 5:5 201, 765 0-5 42,720,374 
[| ae 41, 736, 987 93-4 2,714, 261 6-1 199,950 0-4 44, 662,916 
M7 Mei Toles «ss <\< 43,424, 799 92-1 3,467,535 7-4 269, 412 0:6 47,174, 384 
148 oe ae 42,389, 681 89-7 4,590,677 9-7 270, 522 0-6 47, 262, 060 
e........... 44,418, 573 87-8 5, 898, 390 11-7 263, 835 0:5 50, 592, 990 
een 48,493,718 88-1 6, 266, 051 11-4 264, 232 0-5 55, 036, 765 
|S 54, 851, 844 89-3 6,369, 094 10-4 212, 832 0-3 61,446, 787 
ee 59, 409, 198 89-9 . 6, 450, 729 9-8 234, 431 0-3 66, 103, 533 


3 Includes power generated by electric railways for their own use. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The immense fishery resources of Canada are derived from the waters of 
the North Pacific and North Atlantic, and from numerous lakes and rivers of the 
inland provinces. Canada ranks high in fishery production and leads the world 
in monetary returns from the export of fishery products. (See Chapter XXIl 
for fisheries exports.) 


CANADA’S COMMERCIAL FISHERIES RESOURCES* 


Canada has a coastline of nearly 18,000 miles. Counting the larger islands, 
some of which are centres for important fishing operations, the sea front totals 
something like 50,000 miles. The surface of Canada is drained by vast rivet 
systems which contain one-half the fresh water of the globe. The Great Lakes, 
Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake, virtually fresh-water oceans, are among 
the largest lakes in the world. 

These Canadian coastal waters and the sprawling network of inland lakes anc 
rivers teem with fish of many kinds. Best known perhaps are the cod and lobstel 
of the Atlantic Coast, the whitefish and lake trout of the inland lakes and rivers 
and the Pacific Coast salmon runs. However, there are also many other kinds. 


On the Atlantic Coast fishermen take other groundfish such as haddock 
pollock, hake, cusk, redfish,} halibut, plaice, yellowtail, witch, flounder and skate 
Types of shellfish, in addition to lobster, are clams and quahaugs, oysters ali 
scallops, mussels, winkles and crabs. Of the fish species of the Atlantic occurrim 
in schools (pelagic fish) and those entering the river estuaries, herring is the mos 
important. Immature herring are landed in southern New Brunswick from th 
Bay of Fundy and are marketed under the name of ‘‘sardines”. Other pelagi 
fish are the roving mackerel, the smelt, Atlantic salmon, alewives, swordfish an 
tuna. In fact more than 30 different kinds of fish, shellfish and marine mamma 
such as seals and whales are commercially taken by Canada’s Atlantic fishermei 
In addition, marine products such as Trish moss and other sea-grasses are harvested 

In the fresh-water areas, the whitefish and lake trout commercial fisheries 2 
supplemented by catches of pickerel, lake herring, pike, perch, sturgeon, tullib 
and goldeye. | 


* Prepared by the Director, Information and Educational Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa’ 
¢ Also known as rosefish and ocean perch. 
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Off the Pacific Coast, in addition to the valuable salmon 
take great quantities of herring and halibut as 
crabs and oysters. 


During the past decade Canadians 
these vast fisheries resources availabl 


_ people are writing and reading and talking about fish and asking questions 
_ how to buy and cook it. 


catch, fishermen 
well as soles, grey cod, lingcod, 


heavily fished Species, and the consumption of fish pr 
slowly but surely, 


| This increased attention being focussed on Canada’s fisheries 
_ developed mainly as a result of post-war changes in the world food 
_ The production of animal fats and proteins from sources other than 
_kept pace with increasing world populations. Nations that see no hope of increasing 
| the production of protein food from their limited land areas have turned to the 
 Sea—the world’s greatest storehouse of raw materials. Special agencies have been 
set up under the United Nations to help other countries develop the sea fisheries 


off their own shores. Canada, through the Colombo Plan, has contributed sub- 
ment of a fishing industry in Southeast Asia. 


stantially towards the establish 
| Other countries having lmited sea fronts ar 
‘of miles across the ocean to share in the fishin 
Canadians have watched with concern as increasing numbers of these vessels fill 
‘their holds on the rich fishing grounds a few miles off Canadian ghores. Their 
concern has been heightened by the belief expressed that the same pressure for 
‘food supplies from the sea may exist in Canada one hundred years from now. Alert 
‘to this possibility, both the commercial fishing industry and government agencies 
\have initiated steps to develop the ,resources to the fullest extent. The industry 
has invested new capital in modern boats and gear. More fish are being caught and 
lization of all species can be 


new products are being devised so that greater uti 
effected. 


resources has 
-supply picture. 
the sea has not 


e sending their vessels thousands 
& grounds of the high seas. And 


“As a result of government activity there is now more fisheries legislation on the 
statute books than at any time in C 


rs that have given impetus to the ascendancy of 
Of course there are others—geographical and 

listorical—which have long influenced the growth of Canada’s fisheries, 

It is climate that largely determines the 

Te very much like land animals. 


life picture in water as in air. Fish 

They have their own preference in food and 
urroundings. They tend to congregate in the regions where their particular food 
3 most plentiful and the climate is agreeable. Food is undoubtedly the most 
portant factor and food is dependent on sunlight, dissolved chemicals and tem- 
erature for its growth and on the ocean currents for its location. 


__ The sardines, herring and many other similar forms of fish feed entirely on 
lankton. Some salmon find sustenance on the shrimp forms, others are fish-eating 
d the cod are almost entirely flesh eaters. All of these are completely dependent 
2 the first link in the chain of “sea-food’’—the plankton—plenitude of which 
stermines the number of fish that any part of the sea will support. The great 
92428—372 
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fisheries are close to land, or in the shallow seas less than 600 feet deep, where the 
nutrient elements and the plankton are most plentiful. The areas of these shallow 
seas where marine life abounds are greatest on the continental shelves which rim 
the world’s land masses. Characteristically, the countries north of the equator 
have wide sloping shelves and, therefore, 98 p.c. of all commercial fishing is in the 
northern hemisphere. 
Sixty per cent of the world’s annual production of fish, which is estimated at 
about 26,000,000 tons, is taken by six countries—China, Japan, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Russia. Canada ranks next to these 
and contributes a million tons to the total each year. The wide sloping continental 
shelf on the Atlantic Coast with its submerged hills or “banks” is considered one 
of the most extensive and richest fishing grounds in the world. The United King- 
dom, the United States and Norway as well as several other countries exploit these 
fishing grounds. Canada’s historic rights in them, however, date back to her earliest 


colonial days. 


The Atlantic Fisheries.—Approximately two-thirds of Canada’s total catch 
comes from Atlantic waters. One-half of this catch is cod which still dominates 
the deepsea fisheries despite more than four centuries of exploitation. Although the 
old method of fishing with dories and long lines of baited hooks has largely given 
way to the modern otter trawler, a large part of the catch is still salted down in 
the holds of the vessels, to be processed for markets in the West Indies, South 
America and Europe. Of course many of the Canadian and United States vessels, 
being closer to home ports, now supply the filleting plants on the Atlantic shore 
with fresh fish. Haddock, hake, halibut, redfish and flatfish were at one time 
caught only incidentally by the codfishing fleets and the smaller species, such 
as redfish and flatfish, were thrown “over the side’. Filleting operations resulted 
in the creation of markets for them and vessels now go to the Grand Banks especially 
for redfish, haddock or halibut, depending on the season. 

Only in recent years has knowledge been gained of the extent of the exploita- 
tion of the fishing grounds of the Northwest Atlantic. After World War II, Canada, 
the United States and several other countries became concerned about, the posst 
bility of over-fishing the “banks”. Subsequent international discussion led to the 
signing in 1949 of the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Treaty by Canada 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Portugal, Norway, Denmark 
Iceland and Spain, all of whom pursue the fisheries in the Northwest Atlantic 
Under the treaty, the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisherie 
was formed to study the fisheries so that any signs of over-fishing or depletion © 
the stocks would be recognized should they occur. This treaty marked a mileston 
in the history of fisheries conservation in that it was the first time a group of nation 
formally committed themselves to a program of scientific investigation and regule 
tion to the end that fish resources of a vast area of the high seas could be manage 
and utilized prudently. It was also the first time conservation action had bee 
taken before a crisis had occurred. 

Statistics gathered by the Commission have given the world some idea of tl 
enormous yield of fish from Northwest Atlantic waters. The Convention ar 
includes the waters off the west coast of Greenland, off Labrador, Newfoundlan 
Quebec, the Maritime Provinces and the New England States, to a line east 
Flemish Cap. From these waters, in 1952, the ten nations participating in t) 
convention took nearly 3,000,000,000 Ib. of groundfish, of which slightly me’ 
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900,000 Ib.; flounders 117,900,000 lb.; and halibut, 7,500,000 Ib. Hake 
 eusk and pollock were also included in the catch, 


Even more astonishing, as a result of experimental fishing carried out under 
the sponsorship of the Canadian Government, is the fact that new stocks of cod 


and redfish hitherto apparently unexploited are being discovered around the Coast 
of Newfoundland. 


Canada’s share in the groundfish catch now amounts to nearly 1,000,000,000 lb., 
of which Newfoundland takes a little more than half. The Island of N ewfoundland 
Jands 500,000,000 Ib. of cod, the bulk of it being salted and dried for export. Markets 
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_ Countries in the 1930’s. Trade restrictions and currency difficulties caused a 
further decline in exports to the West Indies and other countries following World 
War IT. It is an important question now whether Newfoundlanders can make a 
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those markets on the North American continent that demand fresh fish. New- 
_foundland has had substantial fisheries for herring, salmon, lobsters and clams and 
is trying to develop them in a diversification program. Being most advantage- 
ously situated for very great fisheries, Newfoundland may achieve new prominence 
with the evolution of more effective techniques for capturing the fish and for 
preparing them most Suitably for whatever markets may be available. 


Nova Scotia, being farthest out in the ocean, accounts for most of the 
‘Temainder of the groundfish catch of cod, haddock, hake, halibut and redfish. 


here is danger that if the regulations are not observed economic depletion could 


[cotia and Prince Edward Island earned $14,500,000 for a catch of 42,000,000 Ib. 
thile the cod fishermen earned only $5,000,000 for a catch of 183,000,000 Ib. 


__ New Brunswick and Nova Scotia produce considerable quantities of clams and 
uahaugs. Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are the chief producers of 
ysters and the scallop beds off the coast at Digby, N.S.,are famous. Exploratory 
shing and other measures taken to expand these fisheries have not been encouraging, 
though some new beds of scallops have been found. 


Herring, one of the most important food fishes of the world, are plentiful, 
fore than 240,000,000 Ib. are caught annually in Atlantic waters. One-third of 
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stocks of herring in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and great possibilities are entertained 
for the future of the herring fishery as a food product when and if markets can be 
developed for them. The Fisheries Research Board of Canada, which conducts 
the biological research so essential to the full development of Canada’s fisheries, 
has conducted an extensive program of exploratory fishing over several years, 
using various European-type fishing nets and trawls. In the southwestern portion — 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1953 the Board used drift-nets and brought in catches 
of herring more than double the yield that a similar effort would produce in the 
North Sea. 


Salmon, smelts and alewives are trapped as they enter the river mouths on 
their way to spawning beds, while mackerel and tuna are netted in open water. 
Swordfish, and sometimes tuna, are pursued with harpoons. Smelts are caught 
mainly in New Brunswick, a large share of the catch coming from the Miramichi - 
River. The commercial Atlantic salmon fishery is limited only by the availability 
of supply. For some years the catch has shown a steady decline and a federal- 
provincial committee is now directing a research program designed to determine the 


causes of the decline and to rehabilitate the fishery. 


Like the Atlantic salmon, the Maritime oyster fishery is limited only by the 
supply. Famed among epicures and always in great demand, the oyster is a Slow- 
growing bivalve and the fishermen with their tongs can remove them from the beds 
much faster than they can be replaced by natural reproduction. The fisheries 
scientists have experimented with methods of oyster cultivation and considerable 
success has been achieved. The areas of sea bottoms suitable for oyster growth are 
limited, however, and progress in the expansion of this industry through oyster 
farming is slow and uncertain. , 


One of the most interesting developments resulting from experimental fishing 
techniques demonstrated by the Fisheries Research Board was the introduction of 
dragging operations for flatfish in the coastal waters of Nova Scotia. The flounders, 
witch and plaice had never been exploited by the fishermen until the Board showed 
how it could be done with small drag-nets. The fishery has flourished into an 
important industry in the larger Nova Scotia bays, creating a new source of income 
for the fishermen. 


Whales and seals are numerous in Atlantic waters around Newfoundland and 
have been the basis of important industries in that Province. But markets for 
the oil have been declining since 1952, resulting in a decrease in activities. In 
1951, 585 whales were taken by six whaling ships operating out of Hawkes Harbour. 
Labrador, and Williamsport in White Bay. In addition, 55 minke whales anc 
3,102 potheads (blackfish) were caught at Dildo in Trinity Bay. In the following 
year markets were so unattractive that the larger whaling factories did not operat 
and most of the catch consisted of potheads. 


The Newfoundland seal fishery, which is steeped in tradition, centres aroun 
two species of seals, the harp or “saddleback”’ and the hood or ‘“‘bladdernose” 
In the winter they migrate from their homes within the Arctic Circle south to th 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, The size of the herd has been estimated at abou 
3,000,000 seals. In the spring when they start moving north again the sealin 
fleets from Norway, Denmark and Newfoundland make the kill. At one time, abot 
400 Newfoundland vessels carrying 13,000 sealers took part in the hunt, In 195: 
only three Newfoundland vessels and two other vessels operated by Nova Scot 
‘nterests cleared from St. John’s for the sealing grounds. The adult seals are taken fi 
the oil, which is extracted from the blubber, and the pups are taken for their fu 
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In 1951 when an exceedingly large catch of seals—about 440,000—was recorded 
by all vessels from both sides of the Atlantic, 


maintenance of the herds. Informa] discus 
_ Norway, Denmark and France on the need f 


| operations and aerial surveys carried out by 
produced a great deal of new information whi 
_ conservation measures are found necessary in 


The Pacific Fisheries, 
not as extensive as that of 
from land. The valuable s 


, nee, ranging the Pacific coastline 
‘and ascending the rivers through most months of the 


er and in commercial quality. The sockeye is the most 
i » very rich in oil and holds both colour and 
It is the fish on which the salmon- 


‘Columbia and the great Fraser River, 


{ 


150,000,000 Ib. are taken annually. 


Seines, gill-nets and trolls. A large portion of the catch is canned, production being 
as high as 2,000,000 cases (case = 48 1-Ib, tins) in some years, 


_ Obviously the salt-water life of 
and, therefore, present conservation efforts are dir 


‘ndustrial developments and natural disturbances, 
detween their emergence from the gravel and their 


| The saimon’s predictable habits m 
put on the fishing operation. 


ind methods of using them. Th 


ake them highly vulnerable and rigid controls 
There are regulations governing the sizes of nets 


ere are certain areas, usually near the mouths of 
Ivers, that are closed to fishing at all times, The controls, based on exhaustive 


iological research, are effective and it may be said that the fishery is being well 
Managed now on a sustained-yield basis. But the productivity of the salmon 
pends largely on conditions in streams and lakes, primarily water height and water 


reme conditions. Stream improvement 
flow, hold great promise for increasing 
ally investigated. Hydro-electrie power ° 
or irrigation and flood control present 
spawning grounds of major river systems. 
ments to access by up-stream migrating 
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salmon to their spawning grounds. Natural falls, stretches of highly-turbulent and 
fast-running water also form obstacles, as do log jams in streams, produced by 
careless or thoughtless logging, or by natural windfalls. Remedies can be found 
for most of these and they are attended to by fisheries officials. The responsibility 
for maintaining the salmon and other anadromous fisheries of British Columbia lies 
with the Federal Government through its Department of Fisheries. (The term — 
“anadromous” is used to describe fish, which, like salmon, ascend rivers from the 
sea, at certain seasons, for breeding.) Where power developments and other 
industrial enterprises have jeopardized the runs of salmon the problems have 
been co-operatively worked out to the satisfaction of all concerned and devices 
installed to protect the fish. 


Scientific studies conducted by the Fisheries Research Board have revealed 
that with proper improvement and control of salmon streams, production can be 
increased. The prospects for successful development to increase production in 
certain streams are good and are being given careful attention. To what extent 
logging operations and general deforestation have contributed and are still con- 
tributing to the deterioration of salmon waters and to what degree present reforesta- 
tion practices are improving the conditions has yet to be determined. 


The migrations of the salmon lead them across international boundaries within 
territorial waters, with the result that Canadian fishermen compete with United 
States fleets for a share of the catch, particularly for the sockeye run’s of the Fraser 
River. These runs, because of their international nature, are supervised by the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, a two-nation body responsible 
for regulating the fishery to assure the perpetuation of the species. Early work on 
the Fraser River sockeye by the Commission ied to the removal of a major obstacle 
to free migrations at Hell’s Gate, thus eliminating a serious complication in 
rehabilitating upper river runs. 

The important halibut fisheries of British Columbia are also in international 
waters and bring Canadian fishermen in competition with the fishing fleets of the 
United States. This fishery also is regulated by an international body called the 
International Pacific Halibut Commission. It was established a quarter of a century 
ago when the stocks of halibut had declined as a result of intensive fishing. 

The work of the Commission has been so accompanied by success that a new 
set of problems has been raised. The fishery has become so popular as a result of 
increased stocks of fish that quotas are taken up rapidly, leaving halibut long: 
liners idle for several months of the year. Canada’s share of the halibut catcl 
annually amounts to between 20,000,000 lb. and 27,000,000 Ib., taken within ¢ 
few weeks and marketed throughout the year from cold storages. 

The British Columbia herring fishery ranks next to salmon in monetar} 
importance. These small fish appear in vast schools near the coast at certain time 
of the year and are caught in prodigious quantities. The year’s landings ru 
anywhere from 350,000,000 Ib. to 400,000,000 Ib., the bulk being processed 4a 
reduction plants as herring meal and oi]. At one time, herring were dry-salted am 
marketed in the Orient but World War II eliminated this form of processing an 
unsettled conditions in China after the War prevented rapid rehabilitation ¢ 
the dry-salt herring trade. However, because the price for herring oil has bee 
uncertain, at times, the dry-salt herring production has recently been renewed ¢ 
a limited scale. | 
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In addition to these “‘big three” of the Pacific Coast fisheries, there are other 
operations of importance. Landings of sole and flounders, mostly taken by trawl]-net 
in northern Hecate Strait, have been on the increase and total annually about 
18,000,000 Ib., destined for fresh fillet trade. Ling and black cod are worth men- 
tioning, and clams, crabs and oysters also provide a small source of income to 

fishermen. A whaling fleet operating off the West Coast takes as many as 400 
whales each season. 


The oyster industry in British Columbia involves two species, the native 
variety called the Olympia oyster and the Japanese or Pacific oyster, a fast-growing 
variety which has been avidly cultivated and, commercially, has largely supplanted 
the native species. Expansion of the Pacific oyster industry is encouraged by 
research workers who devise and demonstrate efficient “farming” techniques, 
investigate new areas of production and new methods of planting the seed. The 
native Olympia oyster has not been developed to any extent largely because it 


occupies relatively high beach territory more subject to frost and drought. 


. 


Along British Columbia’s irregular coastline, abundantly supplied with fjords 
and inlets, there are undoubtedly many valuable untapped fishery resources. The 
salmon, halibut and herring fisheries, whieh are highly efficient, and to a lesser 
extent certain of the minor fisheries such as crab, shrimp and smelt have had prior 
interest and attention because of their availability and abundance close to large 
centres of population. It seems hardly likely that much more can be done in adding 
new salmon or herring fishing grounds to those already known unless it be in an 
off-shore and deep-sea direction. 


For other fisheries, however, further expansion is thought possible. For 
.groundfish supplies, there are many areas of the inshore sea bottom yet unexplored 
where rich harvests may be made. For crabs, shrimps, oysters, clams, mussels and 
abalone and seaweed, only a smail portion of the coastline has been assessed 


_ Tegarding the supplies available. 


The off-shore areas present opportunities for an increase in British Columbia’s 
-Inarine fisheries. But such developments require utilization of larger and more 
Stalwart vessels, installation of modern aids of navigation anda certain degree of 

exploratory prospecting either by government or industry to determine the potenti- 
alities of the areas in relation to existing market demands. 


The need for development of the high seas fisheries of the Pacific Ocean and a 
“method of unified control for the purposes of wise management has been recognized 
by Canada, the United States and Japan—the three countries mainly concerned— 

in the North Pacific Fisheries Convention signed at Tokyo in 1952. It brings 
Japan into association with Canada and the United States in co-operative measures 
0 preserve and perpetuate the fish stocks of the North Pacific, The treaty recog- 
nhizes the concept of the freedom of the high seas but it attempts to get recognition 
of the fact that where a fishery has been developed and is under conservation by 
‘One or more parties jointly, other nations which have not contributed to its develop- 
Ment might be asked to abstain from fishing these resources as long as they continue 
) be fully utilized and under scientific study and regulations. It will be one of the 
Tesponsibilities of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, set up 
under the treaty, to make scientific studies of the resources of the North Pacific 
and to see whether Species, which one or more of the countries abstain from fishing, 
continue to meet the conditions of abstention. The Commission, like that of its 
92428—38 
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counterpart on the Atlantic, has no regulatory powers but can make recommenda- 
tions to the governments of the three member countries. It is unique in scope and 
objectives in that under the terms of the treaty it must undertake work involving 
new procedures and principles for which it has no precedents: for instance, the 
principle of abstention from fishing for certain species now fully utilized by one or 
more of the three countries, provided that conservation is practised and govern- 

mental regulations are enforced. Under this principle Canada and Japan will not 
fish for salmon in the eastern Bering Sea and Japan will not fish for salmon, halibut 
and herring which originate on the Canadian-United States side of the North Pacific. 


Some international fisheries have not been referred to international com- 
missions because the problems are less acute and the values of the fisheries smaller. 
Effective informal arrangements for investigation have, however, been made such 
as for the elusive pilchard which at one time appeared in great numbers off the 
British Columbia coast. 


The Fresh-Water Fisheries.—The fresh-water fisheries of Canada in terms of 
volume are small compared with the operations on the coasts. They are little known 
to the public and the world at large, except perhaps in the sport-fishing sense. It is 
a fact, nevertheless, that Canada has the greatest fresh-water commercial fisheries 
‘nthe world. The St. Lawrence waterway system with its chain-like series of inland 
seas and the Prairie Provinces’ network of lakes and streams form a great cornucopia, 
overflowing with whitefish, yellow pickerel, blue pickerel, tullibee, trout, pike, 
saugers, eels and other varieties. ‘Though there are fluctuations in the catch from 
year to year, the total yield has risen steadily in volume and now averages around 
100,000,000 lb.—about, one-sixth the size of the British Columbia catch. Two-thirds 
of the total comes from Ontario and Manitoba, each province producing annually 
between 30,000,000 Ib. and 35,000,000 Ib. of fish. Saskatchewan and Alberta rank 
next in production, followed by Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories, 
Quebec and New Brunswick. 

In Ontario the fisheries are centred in two regions—the Great Lakes which are 
fished almost exclusively in the summer, and northwestern Ontario which is mainly 
a winter fishing operation and resembles those of the Prairie Provinces. On the 
Great Lakes, fish are taken inshore and on off-shore banks similar in nature to those 
of the Atlantic “banks”. In a shallow lake like Erie the commercial varieties may be 
caught out in the middle of the lake. But in the deeper lakes the fish are mainly 
in the inshore areas. The inshore fishery is done largely with pound nets, hoop 
nets, seines and hooks and the fishermen use gasoline launches, skiffs and rowboats. 
The off-shore fishery is largely a gill-netting operation performed by a fleet of unique 
vessels called tugs which are designed to set and haul gill nets by mechanical means. 


The Great Lakes fish populations, particularly the lake trout, have declined 
in recent years. Fishermen blame the parasitic sea lamprey, an eel-like creature 
which feeds on the blood and body juices of fish. The lamprey attaches itself t 
its victim by means of its sucker-like mouth and rasps a hole in the body with its 
sharp teeth. Because the fishermen of both Canada and the United States shart 
in the Great Lakes fishery, an international agreement, providing for joint actior 
in these waters in fishery research and in the elimination of the predator sea lampre} 
was signed at Washington in September 1954. In Canada, a Great Lakes Fisherie’ 
Research Committee was formed in 1953 by the Federal Government and thi 
Ontario Provincial Government to co-ordinate and expand fishery research i 
Canadian waters and it, is this agency which will provide the working nucleus C 
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Canada’s share in this new program. The Committee is giving equal emphasis 
to general fisheries research and lamprey control. In the general program, re- 
search is being conducted into stocks of whitefish and lake trout and the possible 
utilization of the less popular species that enter the nets of the commercial] fishermen. 
Hydrographic surveys are an important aspect of this work. In the lamprey control 
program, devices are being installed at the mouths of rivers frequented by lampreys 
at spawning time. The installations are electrified weirs which paralyse the lamprey 
and prevent it from reaching suitable Spawning areas. | 


Manitoba’s commercial fishing industry is based on a rich heritage of lakes and 
streams. Lake Winnipeg, the seventh largest fresh-water lake in North America, 
provides almost one-half of the Province’s total] catch. From this lake comes the 
Selkirk whitefish which is in great demand in the United States. The famous 
Winnipeg goldeye also first made its appearance from Lake Winnipeg catches. 
Of the three-score fish-producing lakes, most important are Lake Manitoba, Lake 
Winnipegosis, Lake St. Martin, Lake Dauphin, South Indian Lake, Gods Lake, 

Island Lake and the Manitoba portion of Reindeer Lake. In Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan where the number of full-time fishermen in past years has been few, the 
_ commercial fishing industry is growing steadily. The total catch in Saskatchewan 
is now around 10,500,000 Ib. and in Alberta about 10,000,000 Ib. 


Lake Athabasca, Straddling the Alberta-Saskatchewan border, yields about 
- 500,000 Ib. of whitefish, lake trout and other fish each year to the Chipewyan and 
Cree Indians. Since 1926 its commercia] output has totalled 20,000,000 Ib. of 
fish. Lac La Ronge in Saskatchewan has been fished since 1922 and its current 
commercial production is nearly 1,000,000 Ib. a year. Reindeer Lake, located 
across the Saskatchewan-Manitoba border, is another rich provider and in one year 
when fishing was intense, fishermen hauled out 2,500,000 Ib. It is not known what 
_ the lake could stand on a sustained basis but its record over the past 14 years shows 
that its catch of whitefish and lake trout represents 10 p.c. of the entire production 
of the Province. Lesser Slave Lake in Alberta has yielded up to 5,000,000 Ib. of 
_ fish a year while other northern lakes such as Wollaston, Big Peter Pond and Ile A la 
_ Crosse each produce annually about 500,000 Ib. 


The gill net is the chief fishing gear used in the Prairie Provinces. In the 
Summer operation, fishermen operate motor-driven boats and skiffs. In the winter 
the nets are set through holes cut in the ice and the fishermen establish camps on 
the ice right at the fishing grounds; usually staying out a week at a time under 
| semi-Eskimo conditions. Living accommodation is a caboose which is hauled to 
the camp-site. 


Quebee’s fresh-water commercial fisheries are based on the streams and rivers 
which flow into the St. Lawrence River, although some of the northern waters are 
also fished. In addition to the fresh-water species found in other provinces, Quebec 
fishermen catch a number of salt-water fish which frequent the rivers at certain 
periods. Eels and sturgeon rank as the most valuable of Quebee’s inland fisheries. 
Most of the catch of eels is caught around the Isle of Orleans, near Quebec, and in 
the Richelieu River at Iberville. About 500,000 Ib. are taken annually and shipped 
: frozen in boxes or in trucks equipped with special fresh-water tanks to brisk markets 
‘in the United States. Shipments are also made to European countries. In New 
Brunswick, the fresh-water fishing industry is a small enterprise compared to the 
tidal fisheries and the total production of alewives, shad, eels, salmon and suckers 
amounts to 500,000 lb. annually. 

 92428—382 
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The Northern Fisheries.—Perhaps the greatest opportunity for expansion 
of the fresh-water fisheries lies in Canada’s northern areas. The Yukon and North- 
west Territories contain two of the earth’s largest lakes and two mighty rivers, 
besides literally thousands of lesser waters, Many of which have not been explored. 
On the northern edge of the Continent is the Arctic Coast which extends roughly 
10,000 miles from the Bering Sea to Hudson Strait. 


In the northland lakes and rivers, a few species, like the inconnu, the Arctic 
erayling or ‘‘bluefish” and the Arctic char, have not been found anywhere else in 
Canada. Others like whitefish, trout, salmon, pike and pickerel are familiar to most 
Canadians. The sports fish have gained fame among the anglers for their huge 
size and fighting characteristics. The food fish have achieved similar recognition 
from the commercial operators for their abundance and table qualities. As the line 
of civilization pushes northward, it is expected that greater use will be made of these 
resources. The business of exporting fish is now well established in the northern 
areas of the three Prairie Provinces and at Great Slave Lake. Great Slave is one 
of the greatest single producers of whitefish and lake trout and has yielded more 
than 40,000,000 Ib. of fish since commercial fishing began in 1945. In view of the 
importance of the fish of this and other lakes as a food supply to the native Indians, » 
the Federal Government permits commercial fishing in the Northwest Territories 
only when it is evident that the commercial “take” will not affect the continuity of 
supply of fish to the natives. Landings of whitefish and lake trout from Great Slave 
are thus limited to an annual quota of 9,000,000 lb. 


The scattered communities of Indians, Eskimos and white residents in the north 
have long depended on fish for food both for themselves and their sled dogs. Along 
the Arctic Coast, the Eskimos depend on the beluga, the seal and various kinds of 
fish for practically all their daily requirements. The beluga, commonly called a 
‘white whale” is actually a mammal of the dolphin or porpoise family. A successful 
summer whaling season means prosperity for all Eskimos in the community. 


Moreover, the migrations of beluga to the mouth of the Churchill River 
from Hudson Bay give Manitoba the distinction of being an inland province with a 
whale fishery. Operating under a permit granted by the Minister of Fisheries and 
with a quota set each season by the federal authorities, an establishment at Churchill 
renders the animals into oil and meal. Local Indians are employed to hunt the 
belugas. 

The Eskimos make great use of the seals found in the Arctic waters, the oil 
making good dog food, the meat providing substantial dinner fare and the skin 
making waterproof boots and parkas. Large amounts of Arctic char, herring, white 
fish and inconnu are eaten and an Eskimo who starts the winter with less thar 
eight to ten thousand fish can look to lean days ahead. 


The Fisheries Research Board is attempting to find out more about the fisherie: 
resources along the Arctic Coast and around the Islands of the District of Franklin 
The Board operates a specially constructed research boat, the Calanus, which ha 
been making regular trips to Eastern Arctic waters each summer since 1949. Thes 
studies are now being extended to Hudson Bay and the Beaufort Sea. In Ungav 
Bay, the Board has found that both the Atlantic cod and the Greenland shar 
provide possibilities of exploitation by the Eskimo populations there and th 
federal authorities have tried to educate the inhabitants to take greater advantag 
of the supply. | 
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The Yukon Territory has its share of the better-known food and game fish 
but, while they are important as a local food supply and as a tourist attraction, they 


use gill nets set in eddies and the majority of the fish are filleted, smoked and dried 
for winter use. Both fish-wheels and nets bring in small quantities of other fish such 
as the whitefish, inconnu and Arctic grayling. 


In the southwest Yukon, the Alsek River and its tributaries contain rainbow 
trout, actually a landlocked steelhead, and a few land-locked sockeye salmon. 
The larger Yukon lakes produce whitefish, lake trout and “least herring” or cisco. 
For the sportsmen, there are “bluefish”, Dolly Varden trout, rainbow trout and pike. 


Great Bear Lake and Great Slave Lake are linked by the mighty Mackenzie 
River which drains a quarter of Canada and is comparable in size to the St. Lawrence. 
This river system and the thousands of lakes in the Territories constitute a great 
food reservoir for the loca] residents. Fishing is a staple summer industry of the 


Indians in sufficient quantity but it holds little prospect for commercial fishing 


The commercial development. of the fisheries for export purposes in the North- 
west Territories has special possibilities. The lower Mackenzie River could be com- 
-Mercially fished, particularly from the Sans Sault rapids north to the delta but such a 
venture is not yet practicable because the catch would have to be shipped a thousand 
‘miles by refrigerator barges to Great Slave during a very short navigable season. 


The area is a fisherman’s paradise, of course, but access is difficult and only 
‘Great Slave Lake has been developed to any extent for the accommodation of 
‘Sports fishermen, 


_ The first half of the twentieth century with its two world wars and great de- 
‘Pression brought fluctuations of fortune to the fisheries industry but it has been, 
be the whole, an era of increasing development and prosperity in this field. The 
‘increased use of trawlers, the development of quick-freezing and filleting equipment 
‘and cold-storage facilities have all helped to make the industry much more diversified 
than formerly. Modern methods of packaging and canning have been adapted to 
fishery products. Certain varieties of fish such as British Columbia salmon, Atlantic 
lobster, halibut and whitefish command premium prices on the world market so that, 
although not the greatest fish exporting nation (Norway exports larger quantities), 
Canada’s exports lead the world in terms of dollar value. ‘The marketed value of 
the nation’s fisheries topped the $200,000,000 mark in 1951, three-quarters of the 
amount being obtained from outside markets. This is not a high figure when 
sompared with the production of some other Canadian industries but for the people 
of the coastal provinces and the northern territories it is a dominating factor in their 
-conomic life. 
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Canada, by wise management policies and by full utilization of all available 
resources, is in a position to play an increasingly important part in producing fish 
to meet the food needs of the world’s populations. 


Section 1.—Governments and the Fisheries 
Subsection 1.—The Federal Government* 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative 
responsibility for the regulation of the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada. 
Under the Act, laws are made for the protection, conservation and development of 
the fisheries throughout the country. The provinces, however, have property rights 
in the non-tidal fisheries and have been delegated certain administrative responsi- 
bilities in varying degree. Consequently, though all the regulations governing fishing 
are made by the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries 
(enforcing the different laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, 
etc.) is done in some cases by federal officers and in others by provincial officers, 
according to arrangements made with the different provinces and without duplication 
of staff. 


Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries, except those of Quebec, are administered — 


by the Federal Department of Fisheries while the fresh-water or non-tidal fisheries, 
with some exceptions, are administered by the provincial departments. The 
exceptions are the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island where the fresh-water fisheries are federally administered. 


The work required in the conservation, development and general regulation of 
the nation’s coastal and fresh-water fisheries is performed by three agencies under 
the Minister of Fisheries:— 


(1) The Department of Fisheries proper, with headquarters at Ottawa and area offices 
under Chief Supervisors at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Halifax and St. John’s. 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada, with headquarters at Ottawa and seven | 


stations across Canada. 
(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board, with headquarters at Ottawa. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department 
of Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief, to conserve and develop Canada’s 


primary fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in 
the national economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and 
promote the optimum utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public 


understanding of the resource and the industry. 


The larger part of the Department’s staff is stationed in the field, working it 
the four above-mentioned spheres, and is comprised mainly of a protection staf 
and an inspection staff. The protection officers, including those on the Depart: 
ment’s 74 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with the enforcement of th. 
conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts designed to ensur: 
a continuing maximum yield of fish. The inspection officers are responsible fo 
the inspection of fish products and processing plants under the Fish Inspect 


Act and relevant sections of the Meat and Canned Foods Act. | 


* Revised in the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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The conservation program of the Department is carried out by the Conservation 
and Development Service. Protection officers not only enforce regulations per- 
taining to restricted areas, close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, 
but they inspect Spawning streams and keep them clear of obstructions. Engineers 
of this Service construct fishways to enable fish to by-pass dams. Hatcheries are 
maintained to restock waters where the fisheries are under federa] administration. 


To ensure a high standard of quality, inspection of fish and fish products is 
 earried out by the Inspection and Consumer Service. Fish inspection laboratories 
are maintained on the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts. The Service also has a 
staff of home economists at Ottawa who operate a test kitchen and carry out demon- 
strations and lectures on methods of preparing and cooking fish and fish products. 
Through the mediums of printed material, films, radio and exhibitions, the 
Information and Educational Service informs the public on the various aspects 
of the industry and the work of the fisheries service with the object of developing 
_ a better understanding of the resource and those engaged in its exploitation. The 
Service works closely with the Conservation and Development Service in matters 
concerning conservation of fisheries, and with the Inspection and Consumer Service 


toward encouraging increased consumption of Canadian fish products in both 
North American and export markets, 


The Markets and Economics Service, which has a staff of economists and 
market analysts, is responsible for bringing together a fund of factual information, 
_ through surveys and other means, on the primary fisheries and on the processing, 
_ transportation and distribution of fishery products. Such facts and their interpreta- 
_ tion form the basis for development and for other programs of the Department. In 
_ the marketing field continual study and interpretation is carried out on market 
| trends in the foreign and the domestic fields. In co-operation with the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and its Trade Commissioner Service, work is being done 
| on the development and extension of export markets for Canadian fish. 


: In addition to providing these regular services, the Department assists the 
commercial fishing industry in several] special ways. For the purpose of promoting 
| efficient primary fishing operations and improving the marketing of fishery products, 
_ assistance is provided for the construction of draggers and long-liners and for bait- 
freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coast. For each new trawler built 
a e wee . ° 

In Canada, the owner is eligible for a licence to operate a used trawler imported 


from either the United Kingdom or the United States and registered in Canada 
after payment of duty. An applicant wanting only one trawler may import a 
| used one from the United Kingdom without having to lay down a new keel in Canada. 
‘This policy applies to ships purchased from any country entitled to most-favoured- 
‘Ration treatment in accordance with Canada’s obligations as a signatory of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


In 1953 an additional service to fishermen was provided through the establish- 
Mhent by the Government of the Fishermen’s Indemnity Fund which affords low- 
ost protection from losses of boats and lobster traps through storms and other 
causes, The Fund, which is administered as a regular service within the Depart- 
Ment, meets a long-standing need on the part of the small-scale individual fishermen. 
Vessels valued at from $250 to $7,500 may be insured with payment of a premium of 
I p.c. of the appraised value. By Mar. 31, 1954, a total of 1,515 fishing vessels with 
an appraised value of $2,109,637 were covered under the Fund. 
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The lobster trap protection plan provides that, generally speaking, any lobster 
fisherman having 32 or more traps may obtain protection up to approximately 
50 p.c. of the value of his traps for premiums ranging from five cents to 25 cents 
per trap depending on the length of the season and on the value of the traps. 
Although the plan did not come into effect in some areas until the spring of 1954, 
234 fishermen with 44,927 traps were insured as at Mar. 31, 1954. 


A study is being made of the possibility of extending the program to include 
other types of fishing equipment that are subject to periodic loss or damage and for 
which no commercial insurance is available. 


The Department also provides assistance in the education of fishermen by 
making payments to educational institutions that have agreed to carry out educa- 
tional work among them. 


The Fisheries Research Board.—The functions of the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada, which was established in 1937, cover a wide field in the interests 
of conservation, development and management of the fishery resources of the 
country. In 1953 the membership of the Board was increased from 15 to 19 to 
allow for wider regional representation and a permanent chairman was appointed. 


The work of the Board is, generally, biological and technological in character and 
is carried out at seven stations: the Biological Station at St. Andrews, N.B., with 
its substation at Ellerslie, P.E.I.; the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.Cg 
the Central Fisheries Research Station, Winnipeg, Man.; the Newfoundland Fish- 
eries Research Station, St. John’s, N’f’ld.; the Atlantic Fisheries Experimental 
Station, Halifax, N.S.; the Pacific Fisheries Experimental Station, Vancouver, 
B.C.; and the Gaspe Fisheries Experimental Station at Grande Riviére, Que. 


Scientific investigations are an important part of the development of the 
commercial fishing industry and provide the basis for conservation measures put 
into effect by the Department. Almost all the principal stocks of commercial 
fish are under observation by the Board’s biologists. Many species, such as Pacific 
salmon, Atlantic salmon, Atlantic groundfish, lobster, herring, albacore, whitefish, 
whales, oysters and clams, are being studied intensively. The studies provide 
knowledge of the life history, growth rate, reproduction, distribution, enemies, 
diseases, etc., of the fishes, shellfish and sea mammals. Special investigations are 
undertaken as problems arise. The Board has completed a survey of the fisheries 
resources of the Northwest Territories and is exploring the fisheries resources of 
Canada’s Eastern Arctic. 


Fundamentally, the objective of the Board’s technological investigations is te 
climinate waste through the utilization of all fishery products that come out of the 
waters and the putting of those products to the best possible use in the light 0! 
current knowledge. The Board’s knowledge is continually expanding througl 
basic and applied research and this is helping to bring about a wider distribution 
of fishery products, a higher level of quality in the products marketed, a bette 
understanding of the use of fish in general nutrition and of fish by-products for food 
medicinal and industrial purposes. | 

The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Suppor: 
Act, passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Govern 
ment price-support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board function 


under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who? 
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a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from 
private and co-operative firms in the industry, representative of the various fish- 
producing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed 
conditions and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the 
difference between a, price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product 
actually commands. The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any 

jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or the fish trade. 


Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum aggregate amount of $25,000,000 
but only on recommendation of the Federal Treasury Board and authorization of 
the Governor in Council. : 


The Board maintains a small staff for administrative and research activities, 
The work is closely integrated with that of the Department’s Markets and Eco- 
nomics Service and, where possible, services required by the Board are carried out 
by Department personnel. The Board has carried out field surveys on market 
conditions and possibilities, and on factors affecting the income of fishermen in the 
various producing areas. It keeps the financial position of fishermen under con- 
tinuous review and makes recommendations to the Government on the basis of the 
facts as it finds them. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise 
in particular areas. 


International Fisheries Conservation.—Fisheries regulation is sometimes 
needed on the high seas in international waters and international treaties have 
had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties with the United States 

and other countries are administered by the Department of Fisheries. 


Canada and the United States have led the world for years in joint fisheries 

Conservation development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International 
‘Fisheries Commission, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the 
North Pacific and the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission, concerned with the conservation and development of the sockeye 
salmon of the Fraser River. Investigations carried out under the Commission’s 
auspices, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches and, in the case of salmon, 
the construction of fishways appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing 
an earlier trend towards depletion of these fisheries. Another example of restoring a 
depleted marine resource by international agreement and action is that of the 
fur seals of the Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea. Under the Provisional Fur 
Seal Agreement, Canada receives 20 p.c. of the fur-seal skins taken annually by the 
United States Government from the Pribilofs. Only surplus animals are killed. 


In 1949, the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other 
countries, to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which 
came into force in 1950. The work of the Commission, established under this 
Convention, concerns the scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the 
northwest Atlantic. The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make 
rtecommendations to the respective governments regarding measures that may be 
necessary for maintaining the stocks of fish that support the international fisheries 
in the Convention area. Treaty signatories are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Norway, Portugal and Spain. 
Headquarters of the Commission is at Halifax, N.S. 
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A step towards international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the 
northern Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951, when Canada, the United 
States and Japan conferred at Tokyo and reached an agreement on fisheries problems. 
The resulting convention was ratified by the three contracting governments and 
instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The treaty is 
known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean and aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery 
resources of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties 
assuming obligations to encourage conservation measures. The Commission 
established under this Convention will study the northern Pacific fisheries, determine 
the application of the treaty principles and will promote and co-ordinate the scientific 
studies necessary for ascertaining conservation programs. Temporary headquarters 
of the Commission is at Vancouver, B.C. 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated 
to collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations 
are conducted off the Newfoundland and British Columbia coasts. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments mM 
connection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the 
following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The union of Newfoundland with Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, | 
brought about a transfer of some responsibilities in fisheries administration. The 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board remained the agency of government in the super- 
vision of salt-codfish marketing, but fish and plant inspection, operation of bait. 
depots, etc., became the concern of the Federal Department of Fisheries. The Board, 
formerly responsible to the Government of Newfoundland through the Com- 
missioner for Natural Resources, became responsible to the Minister of Fisheries 
for Canada. 


The Provincial Government is concerned mainly with improvement and 
development in fishing and production methods and has conducted experiments in 
long-lining and deep-water trawling, in the construction of multi-purpose fishing. 
craft and in the exploration of potential fishing grounds. Steps are being taken to, 
secure more efficient use of fisheries salt. Loans have been made available to pro- 
cessors for the establishment or development of fishing fleets and processing plants, 
and to fishermen for the construction and purchase of modern vessels capable of 
a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. | 


In 1951, the Governments of Canada and Newfoundland established the New- | 
foundland Fisheries Development Committee, consisting of representatives o! 
fishermen, processors and exporters, and of both Governments. The objective 0o! 
this Committee is to establish the role of each sector of the industry and each govern: 
ment, jointly or severally, in the organization and development of the fisheries: 
Action has been taken by both Governments in certain matters considered a! 
necessary preliminaries to an over-all program, such as an economic and sociologica, 
survey of fishing settlements and the encouragement of the use of. communit;, 


rather than individual stages and rooms by shore fishermen. 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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The inland waters of Newfoundland, which provide excellent sport fishing, 
are not commercially exploited to any significant degree. The lakes and ponds 
remain under the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the Provincial 
Department of Mines and Resources, but the rivers and streams—the resort of 
migratory fish such as salmon and sea trout—passed under federal jurisdiction as 
a consequence of the union. Matters of conservation and guardianship are, therefore, 

_ Inainly or wholly the concern of the Federal Department of Fisheries, although to 
the extent to which they affect the ponds and lakes, they are subject to provincia] 
or joint action. 


Prince Edward Island.—The major responsibility for aid to the fisheries of 
this Province is undertaken by the Federal Government, Prince Edward Island, 
however, has established a Department of Industry and Natural Resources which 
administers the commercial and game fisheries, 


| Consultations were held in 1950 when marine architects and fishing ports 
_ were visited-along the Atlantic seaboard with a view to obtaining the best informa- 
_ tion on boats and gear most adaptable to the Province’s coastal] waters. These 
_ Studies resulted in the adoption of the 60-ft. Island Dragger. During the search for 
information on boats, much was learned of the possibility of adapting the drag-net 
_ principle to smaller boats and experiments were conducted to ascertain power require- 
ments and general feasibility. The major part of the revenue of the commercial 
fishermen of the Province is provided by lobster, smelt and oyster catches, 


| The streams of the Province are mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, 
thus providing excellent Spawning grounds and nurseries for game fish, of which 
speckled trout are by far the most important. The problem is to increase the 
production of trout of a size attractive to anglers and comprehensive biological 
Investigations are being carried on by the Fisheries Research Board to attain this 
: objective by determining the most’ efficient procedure in stocking, managing and 
| cropping. The Province provides the sites for these investigations and the Con- 
Servation and Development Branch of the Federal Department of Fisheries builds 
the necessary dams and supplies the fish required for experimental purposes. 


_ Nova Scotia.—The basic responsibility for the administration of tidal and 
‘inland fisheries in Nova Scotia is undertaken by the Federal Government. The 
Province, however, supplements the activities of this authority through its Depart- 
‘ment of Trade and Industry. In practice, a system of co-operative effort has been 
Worked out between the two authorities with each free to carry out individual 
responsibilities and specific programs. Provincial activities fall into three sections— 
development, administration and research. 


| Development.—Development activities include engineering services, financial 


assistance to the fisheries industry generally, and educational services to the 
fishermen. . 

| Engineering services are related to the design, construction and equipment of 
boats, vessels and fish-processing plants. A marine engineer is employed for these 
services and for the extension of consultant services to all persons interested in the 
industry. Financial assistance is extended, by way of loans, for the construction 
and modernization of fish-processing plants and to fishermen for the acquisition of 
oats and engines. Where the requirements of large new plants have exceeded the 
tapacity of local authorities, the Province has provided such utilities as water lines 
ind rail sidings; the Province also operates a bait freezer at Cheticamp. 
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Educational services extended to fishermen comprise instruction in basic naviga- 
tion, rules of the road, and care and maintenance of marine engines by means of short 
courses at selected outports and a permanent school maintained at Lunenburg. 
This educational program is assisted by grants under the Canadian vocational 
training program of the Federal Department of Labour. 


Administration.—The Nova Scotia Fisheries Act serves to supplement federal © 
jurisdiction and is administered jointly by the Department of Trade and Industry © 
and the Federal Department of Fisheries. The Act requires fish-processing plants 
and fish buyers to obtain annual licences, which are issued by the Department of 
Trade and Industry only on the recommendation of inspectors of the Federal 
Department of Fisheries and the certification of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare as to compliance with standards of construction, operation and 
sanitation contained in federal regulations. 


Information obtained from the licensing activities and other statistics supplied 
by the Federal Department of Fisheries enables the Provincial Department of 
Trade and Industry to handle inquiries in respect of the fisheries industry. 


Research.—Provincial fisheries research activities have been confined largely to | 
the inland trout and salmon fisheries. The Department of Trade and Industry has > 
carried out a five-year program of water control on the LaHave River in the interests | 
of salmon preservation and development; has undertaken experiments in fertilization | 
of lakes and in partial poisoning of lakes to reduce the numbers of coarse fish in 
competition with trout for the available food supply; and has conducted some special 
studies of trout populations and salmon migrations. Research activities of this nature 
have been continued under the direction of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation. 


New Brunswick.—The commercial fisheries of New Brunswick are under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Department of Fisheries. Since 1945, a Fisheries Division 
has been in operation under the provincial Department of Industry and Develop- | 
ment. In 1946, a Fishermen’s Loan Board was established to provide financial 
assistance to bona fide fishermen for the purchase of new boats and engines. Since. 
its formation the Board has lent over $2,016,747 of which $992,108 has been repaid. | 
It has modernized the deep-sea fishing fleet by the introduction of a most effective 
small dragger, 51 units of which are operating in the area of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and three in the Bay of Fundy. Seven additional modern units are under con- 
struction. The Fisheries Division is promoting experiments on flounder dragging. 
as well as on the seining of herring in the Gulf of St. Lawrence area. 5 | 


Quebec.—The Minister of Game and Fisheries administers both the sea and 
the inland fisheries of Quebec. The Department is composed of two divisions—the 
Division of Maritime Fisheries and the Division of Fish and Game, the latter, 
being charged with the administration of the inland fisheries. 


Sea Fisheries—Quebec is the only province administering its own sea fisheries 
For the benefit of producers and fishermen, it provides a system of cold-storage plant 
for the freezing and preservation of fish. Since the erection of the first plant in 19382 
the network has grown to 50 plants with a daily freezing capacity of 250 tons 0 
fish and a storage capacity of 16,000,000 lb. These cold-storage plants also perform 
a valuable service to fishermen by providing them with frozen bait. In addition) 
the Department owns and maintains 115 snow houses where fish may be chille 
before being sent to storage or filleting plants, 40 culling sheds, and three artificia. 
drying plants where 6,000,000 Ib. of fish may be processed annually. 
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The Department maintains a staff of inspectors, fish wardens, technicians and 
technologists to administer fishery legi 


located at Quebec City, with an office at Gaspe for the administratio 
storage plants. Statistics are compiled by the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in co-operation with the inspectors of the Maritime Fisheries Division. 


federal and provincial legislation by 
additional powers for export purposes 


Educational work among the fishermen and _ producers 
the Department in order to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and obtain 
high-quality products. The new Fisheries Training School at Grande Riviere gives 
to fishermen of all ages the opportunity of taking free theoretical] and practical 
courses in fishery, and the Superior School of Fisheries at Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatidre 
trains technologists in a four-year course. Encouragement, is given to the co- 
_ Operative associations of fishermen through the Social Economic Service of the 
latter institution. Under a maritime credit system, fishermen are able to obtain 
loans from credit, unions for the purchase of boats and gear. The Department 
adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of draggers and long- 
| liners and assumes the building costs on a five-year capital refunding plan. 


The fish trade is being promoted by advertising campaigns in newspapers and 
_ Magazines, cooking demonstrations, educational films and free distribution of fish 
_Tecipes and publicity leaflets, as well as by exhibits at fairs. 


Hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, studies on the location of 
Rew fishing grounds as well as experiments on sea-fish biology are conducted by 
a Marine Biological Station at Grande Rivitre and two substations on the North 
‘Shore and Magdalen Islands. This research has brought into use new types of 
“modern fishing vessels recommended to fishermen. The Department also operates 
\a Limnological Laboratory at Quebec City for studying the biology of the fresh- 
‘water fish of the St. Lawrence River and tributaries. 


| Inland Fisheries.—The Division of Fish and Game exercises jurisdiction over 
the inland waters. Three hundred full-time wardens are employed and licences are 
‘required for sport-fishing and hunting, the revenue from which is applied to the 
improvement of fishing and hunting conditions. Five hatcheries are maintained 
‘at Strategic points throughout the Province: St. Faustin, Lachine, Baldwin’s 
‘Mills, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These establishments distribute s 


Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, fingerlings and older fish. 
) 


is also conducted by 


peckled trout, 


The Department administers five parks or reserves in all of which, except for 
Mount Orford Park, excellent fishing may be found. The Gaspesian and Laurentides 
Parks are renowned for their trout fishing. The Chibougamau Reserve and the 
la Vérendrye Park, situated on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe 
‘rips in search of pickerel, pike and grey or speckled trout. Four salmon streams, 
ul under the jurisdiction of the Fish and Game Division, are open to anglers: the 
Xomaine River, the St. Jean River, the Petite Cascapédia River and the Matane 
River. The Department co-operates with sportsmen through a joint committee 
vomposed of departmental officials and the directors of the larger fish and game 
Ssociations. The committee studies the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and 
iunting conditions and other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions 
f modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the Province. 
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The Biological Bureau of the Province, located at the University of Montreal, 
and the big piscicultural laboratory at Quebec City, with its two stations for practical 
work located in the Mont Tremblant and Laurentides Parks, study problems 
connected with marine life. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Division 
of Fish and Wildlife, Department of Lands and Forests. The Division operates 
under the authority of the Fisheries Act (Canada), the Special Fishery Regulations 
for the Province of Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act and the Regulations 
connected therewith. 


Commercial Fishing.—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides 
employment for about 4,000 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and 
produces an annual harvest of from 30,000,000 lb. to 37,000,000 Ib. of fish. The 
industry, although widely scattered throughout the Province, is centred chiefly 
on the Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie which is noted for its whitefish, herring 
and blue pickerel. Lake Superior continues to be the leading producer of lake 
trout. Other principal species of fish taken commercially are: yellow pickerel, 
herring or ciscoes, sturgeon, pike, catfish (including bullheads), carp and suckers. 
Many of the smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, especially those in the 
northwestern portion of the Province, and careful management of these lakes is 
essential to ensure continued production. 


The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-ft. tugs, and types 
of gear also vary from the most common gill net, pound and trap nets, seines and 
baited hooks to small hand-operated seines and dip nets. Fishing methods and 
equipment have been rapidly modernized during the past few years. Diesel-driven 
steel-hull tugs have replaced steam-driven wooden tugs. Such aids as depth- 
sounding devices, radar, ship-to-shore and ship-to-ship communications have been 
developed and a better knowledge of the fish and their movements has been estab- 
lished from biological research findings. Modern icing facilities and transportation 
methods are in use, as well as new types of fishing gear. Nylon gill nets are replacing 
cotton and linen nets and a very efficient and economical trap-net is gradually 
replacing the pound-net in Lake Erie and other waters. 


Excellent co-operation and understanding of the complex problems involvec 
in the administration and management of Ontario’s fresh-water fishing industry by 
the Government and the fishermen, through their local associations and the Ontarit 
Council of Commercial Fisheries, is working to the advantage of the industry as ¢ 
whole. 


Angling.—In Ontario, with its estimated water area of 64,441 sq. miles, anglin 
constitutes one of the most widely distributed recreations. There are 144 differen 
kinds of fish in the Province, including such species as lake and speckled trout 
yellow pickerel, black bass, pike and maskinonge. Though it is difficult to measul 
the value of sport fishing to the Province, the annual revenue from the sale ¢ 
angling licences (mainly to non-residents as residents require a licence for Provinel. 
Parks only) is in the neighbourhood of $2,000,000. | 


In order to maintain Ontario’s reputation for excellent game-fishing, t] 
wise management of this renewable resource is a prime factor, and a well-traim 
field staff of conservation officers and biologists is located in the 22 forestry distri¢ 
of the Province. 
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Port Arthur and at Hill Lake near Englehart 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes where 
commercial fisheries problems are b 


game-fish populations are bei 


commercial and game species. 
In Algonquin Park, a careful record of angling quality is kept in a number of test 


lakes to allow evaluation of management techniques. Certain of the more barren 


lakes are being treated with inorganic fertilizer and its effect on the microscopic 
Organisms and fish is recorded. 


\in the United States. Co-operation is 
findings and, where practicable and feas 
to control this menace. 


Established fish-management principles are applied by biologists in the various 
forestry districts, Their program includes such projects as biological surveys and 
investigations, bass harvesting, coarse fish removal, sea lamprey control, creel 
census studies, fish tagging and other related subjects. 

' 4 Manitoba.—The fisheries of Manitoba are administer 


ed by the Provincial] 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources, 


Supervision of the various com- 


cers, working in co-operation with 
ederal authorities, give Special attention to the quality of the fish, a program that 
las been found to be beneficial to the industry as a whole. 
During 1953, production from commercial] fishing amounted to 16,036,300 Ib. 
rom Summer operations and 15,301,800 Ib. from winter operations, a total of 
‘1,338,100 Ib. Estimated value as marketed was $5,960,000. Pickerel, whitefish 
nd saugers were the most important species caught. 
| _ The filleting trade each year assumes more im 
Xpanded and improved, High-quality fillets in attractive packages are becoming 
est sellers” in the retail trade. Winnipeg is the principal domestic market but 
pproximately 90 p.c. of the catch is exported to the United States, 


: The fish cultura] program in Manitoba for 1952-53 included the operation of 


portance and plants are being 


ve fish hatcheries, two egg collecting camps, a temporary trout hatchery and a 
out rearing station. Four of the five hatcheries are situated on the commercially 
shed lakes, and one, a sport fish hatchery, in the Whiteshell Forest Reserve. 
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During the year, 170,010,000 pickerel fry and eyed eggs, 73,450,000 whitefish eggs 
and fry, 2,091,158 trout fingerlings, and 43,786 adult perch and northern pike were 
distributed in the fishing waters of the Province. 


Biological survey parties conducted investigations regarding speckled trout 
+n northern Manitoba, lake and stream surveys in the Porcupine and Duck Moun- 
tains, the fishes of South Indian Lake and the sauger-pickerel relationship in the 
southern part of Lake Winnipeg. The fish in one small lake were poisoned with 
derrisroot powder and rainbow trout were introduced. 


Saskatchewan.—The administration of fisheries in the Province of Saskat- 
chewan comes under the Fisheries Branch of the Provincial Department of Natural 
Resources with head office at Prince Albert. Most of the fisheries resources are 
concentrated in the northern half of the Province, where the lakes have always been 
a source of food to the fur traders, trappers, prospectors and the Cree and Chipewyan 
Indians who inhabit the area, and also provide food and supplementary income to 
the settlers and homesteaders on the agricultural fringe. 


There are approximately 129 commercially fished lakes in the Province and the 
principal species of fish include lake trout, whitefish, pickerel, northern pike, sturgeon, 
cisco, Arctic grayling, goldeye, mullet, perch and burbot. The growth of the 
filleting industry has been of particular significance, 15 filleting plants having been 
established since 1945. That the fishery resources are important to mink ranchers 
in the Province is shown by the fact that in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 
68 fur-farm fishing licences were issued and 20,280 mink were fed under these licences; 


702 domestic licences and 1,502 free licences to Indians were also issued. 


There has been marked development recently in sport fishing. For the fiscal 
year 1952-53 there were 50,113 resident and 6,615 non-resident angling licences 
sold, compared with 6,000 resident and 1,500 non-resident licences sold in 1945. 


The main endeavour in the fish cultural activities in the Province during the 
past few years has been to extend the range of the Arctic erayling species from the 
Far North into the Churchill River area, and to introduce eastern brook trout anc 
certain warm-water species into areas where preliminary study seems to indicat 
suitable environment. To a large extent the indiscriminate planting of fish has bee! 
discontinued. A fish hatchery is operated at Fort Qu’Appelle for the hatching 0 
pickerel, rainbow, brown and lake trout, and two experimental ponds have,beel 
built to facilitate the study, under controlled conditions, of the introduction ¢ 
warm-water species from the United States. An experimental hatchery has bee: 
established at Lac la Ronge, where Arctic grayling and lake trout eggs have bee 
hatched. An Arctic grayling spawn camp has also been established in the Fon¢ 
du-lac River, near Black Lake and a pickerel spawn camp 1s located on the Montres 
River, near Lac la Ronge. 


The management of the provincial water areas is conducted on a scientif 
basis. In 1947, a large-scale biological program was undertaken and more than 1 
water areas have since been studied. The main emphasis has been on the study 
productivity of the various water areas as well as the inter-relationship of the speci 
and life histories. In so far as known facts will permit, the management of t 
various lakes has been placed on a sustained-yield basis. Experiments are 
progress on the introduction of non-native species into suitable water areas. Whe 
sport-fishing pressure has increased, such as on Lac la Ronge, Last Mountain La, 
and Qu’Appelle Lakes, a ereel census has been established and the annual harvest 
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recorded. The Fisheries Laboratory, established in 1949 at the University of Saskat- 
chewan, has three permanent biologists on its staff ; usually about 12 students of 
_ the University are employed each summer on biological surveys. 


The Fisheries Branch has conducted a program of education designed to acquaint 
_ people of the Province with the importance of scientific research and the necessity 
of certain regulations governing the administration of fisheries. Three colour 
and sound films have recently been made on Sport fishing, 


Alberta.—Commercial and game fishing are administered by the Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Lands and F orests. 


Regulations under the Alberta Fishery Act, designed to improve the packing, 
handling, processing, storage and quality of commercial fish, have been well received 
and supported by the Alberta industry. In line with a policy for producing good- 


close seasons, legal minimum, feeder stream closure and hatchery plants, were 
inadequate or incorrect. A new management plan is being conducted featuring 
‘the ‘fallowing’ of smaller tributary streams, abolition of the legal size minimum, 
except in the case of lake trout, a continuous open season on large streams and 
rivers and the removal of close seasons for pike, pickerel and perch. Trout-rearing 
stations and a provincial trout hatchery support trout-stream populations whenever 
required in cases of natural disaster, severe winter kill, introduction of new species 
or areas that have no Spawning grounds. 


_ British Columbia.—The Provincial Department of Fisheries was organized 
in 1901-02 and soon became very active in fish-cultura] work, building and operating 
ish hatcheries and instituting scientific research into various fishery problems, 


| Broadly speaking, the administrative and regulative jurisdiction over the 
isheries in British Columbia rests with the federal authority. When British 
Jolumbia entered Confederation in 1871, the Government of Canada undertook 
9 protect, conserve and promote the fisheries of the Province, and one of the impor- 
ant functions of the Provincial Department of Fisheries is to observe these aspects 
nd to keep the Provincial Government informed through the appropriate Minister, 


__ The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested in the Crown, 
1 the right of the Province, as are the shell-fisheries, such ag oyster-fishing and 
lam-fishing in the tidal waters. The authority to administer and regulate these 
sheries is vested in the Province, although the regulations covering them are made 
nder federal Order in Council on the advice and recommendation of the Province. 


__ The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, 
ader civil and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish- 
"ocessing plants under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for the settle- 
ent by arbitration of disputes regarding fish prices that may arise between the 
thermen and operators of the various licensed plants. The administration of the 
[ involves the collection of revenue and the supervision of plant operations. 


_ Net-fishing in the non-tidal waters of the Province, including commercial 
hing, is regulated and administered by the Provincia] Department of Fisheries, 
uile authority for regulation of the game fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested 
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in the Game Commission, a branch of the Provincial Government administration. 
The Game Commission operates a number of trout hatcheries and egg-taking 
stations for re-stocking purposes. 


The harvesting of marine plants of commercial importance in British Columbia, 
including the kelps, has recently been placed under the Provincial Department of 
Fisheries for regulation and control. Some research has already been done on a 
few of the more important species and more will be undertaken as required. 


The Provincial Department of Fisheries has established a marine laboratory 
at, Ladysmith on Vancouver Island for the purpose of conducting biological research 
into those species over which the Province has control, principally oysters, clams 
and other forms of shell-fish as well as marine plants. This research is conducted 
with the object of encouraging the industry to produce better products more eco- 
nomically and of enabling the Department to regulate the various species so that 
maximum exploitation may be obtained on a sustained-yield basis. The Depart- 
ment co-operates closely with the research work done by the Fisheries Research - 
Board of Canada, particularly on the Pacific Coast. 


Section 2.—Fishery Statistics* 
Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The total marketed value of all fishery products in Canada (exclusive of New- 
foundland) was $149,821,000 in 1952, representing a decline of almost 15 p.c. from 
the record peak of $175,718,000 in 1951. The landings of fish also dropped by 
about 10 p.c., from 1,448,000,000 Ib. to 1,315,000,000 Ib. The lower production 
of the West Coast fisheries accounted for these declines. 


The data for Newfoundland are not included in the following tables because 
comparable statistics are not available. In 1952, the landings of fish in Newfoundland 
were estimated at 575,000,000 lb., with a value to the fishermen of about $13,000,000; 
the total value of all fishery products was approximately $27,500,000. 


b * Revised in the Fisheries Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 


1.—_Marketed Values of All Products of the Fisheries, 1870-1952 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) ; 


Year Value Year Value Year Value 
J $'000 ~~ $000 $'000 
TS TO epee taste sprees + G,S0d oN LOND s crrapre hes oe pte 35, 861. 1944. sade. ont deme sys 89,440 } 
TS7D reeds oie Geers 10,350» hebO20 SekE oehe ae 49,240 WytOdS a SRR 113, 871 ) 
TSROce Saito s oo 14, 5000011925 . a... Seana 47,942 |) 1946.......0.08. 0000. 121,125 
LSSE Mt ieeinc oats es. he V7G7238-W) 19800 wot os ees se BT 804. MAGE fotos aka sea - 123,900 ) 
NS eats Ss ares 17 ABW 1930. sat aeee a wae. omts BL 428 LOLS irs ann ate eae 139,749 | 
1895 a: a. isees ose 203199 cl L940 cts chiens coer 45 110) 1980 oe ance soe ks We eae 131, 138 | 
1900. yo eee P16 BOS WOR rc swaahe ees cae 62,259] 1950. a. mcuis nyere wraieela ae 151,982 | 
1905s ieausirsecrts + ier 29 480 cf] ADA Aceh . warlete» Ger ae 75,117; ll LOGL. oe ih es eee 175,718 | 


LOND SAeeehowks die claus ora 29,965 || 1948.. 65.02. seen ce. 85,695. 1982 fan. cenit meee 149,821 - 
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| Three provinces accounted for 8] p.c. of the total marketed value of fisheries 
| products in 1952; British Columbia’s Share was 39 p.c., a substantia] decrease from 


_ the previous year, followed by Nova Scotia with 28 p.c. and New Brunswick 
with 14 p.c. 


2.—Marketed Value of All Products of the 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-47 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1922-23 edition, 


Fisheries, by Province, 1948-52 


Province or Territory 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$'000 | p.c.}| $7000 | p.c. $000 | p.c.} $000 | p.c. $7000 | p.e. 
Newfoundland..........., is ot oe Be ye #s wa 
| Prince Edward Island....._ 3,634 3 2,705 2 3,321 2 3,213 2 3, 759 3 
jgeova Scotia......:........ 36,091 26 35,040 27 | 38,165 25 40, 296 23 42,435 28 
| New Brunswick..:,......_. 20,122 14 17, 428 13 18,053 12 21,155 12 20,504 14 
| | ORS Rese BS ce 5, 948 4 5,112 4 5,563 4 Oo, 011 3 6,113 4 
WEOTIO® se... 6, 394 5 6, 184 5 7,034 5 7,925 4 8,344 6 
| i or rr 5,415 4 4, 800 4 6, 600 4 7,524 4 5,960 4 
| Saskatchewan.........._|| 1,282 1 1,026 1 1,360 1 1,749 1 1,440 f 
Wmeperta;................... 636 -- 662] -- 768 -- 862 -- 943 -- 
| fash Columbia.......... 58,704 | 42] 56,120] 49 68,821 | 45] 85,221] 50 58,098 | 39 
| SRE ie ene — = = — — = — — =e = 
| Northwest Territories... 1,528 1 2,161 2 2,297 2 2,262 1 2,225 1 
Totals 


AiG rob Se steers 139,749 | 100 | 131,138 | 100 151,982 | 100 | 175,718 | 100 149,821 | 100 


Re ae | cara a 


123,991 | 89 | 115,921] 88 133,445 | 88 154, 829 88 | 130,367 | 87 
15,758 | 11} 15,217] 192 18,5387 | 12] 20,889] 12 19,454 | 13 


) Totals, Sea Fish........... 
Totals, Inland Fish 


ihe 
i 
} 


ee eeroes 


3.—Quantity of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1948-52 


i Nore.—Figures for the years 1918-47 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with 
the 1947 edition. 


|) 
| Province or Territory 1948 1949 1959 1951 1952 
' ’000 Ib. 7000 lb. 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
Meproundiand......52.........,........ ae Ae i me Me 
Tince Edward NET Scant gO ea eri 30, 682 27,525 29, 225 27,187 32,661 
We cotia 376, 609 364, 332 378, 484 381, 800 396, 623 
Breorunswick... 5. ....0640..00.0 lo 225,317 189, 235 239,671 227,003 254, 599 
De sel ie gk 101,414 106,114 117,459 101,999 127,563 
286 ey se 29,101 34,060 32,754 30,971 38,044 
a hk 31,529 29,503 31,468 35,458 31,338 
Meeetchewan...... 8,076 7,473 8,731 11,513 10,612 
SE BE ee A 7,224 6,302 7,067 8,399 9,657 
fee Columbia... 613, 903 546,312 638, 497 616,492 406, 452 
i BEPTOUOL Ve hie — —_ — = eae 
orthwest Territories... tae Hn he he boas 7,805 9,101 7,866 7,478 7,042 


_ 


1,431,660 | 1,319,957 1,491,222 | 1,448,300 1,314,591 


Totals 


Yotals, Sea Fish............ 
‘otals, Inland Fish 


AiOh 04s) 49. 81S wie sis (6.e:'¢ mele ta e)aieve « 


1,344,132 | 1,229,749 1,399,262 | 1,349,941 1,211, 662 
87,528 90, 208 91,960 98,359 102, 929 


CC ry 


Poe Cle Oo # waive .oinam:e.-0\\0\ Qe) easerale 


In 1952, salmon was still the most valuable of all the leading species of fish, 
ven though both the quantity Janded and the marketed value were lower than in 
ae previous year. Lobsters, cod and herring followed in that order. The most 
otable decline occurred in the quantity and value of herring. 


Table 4 shows the quantities of the main Species of the commercial fisheries 
nded (primary products only) and values marketed (primary and secondary 


‘oducts). -Minor items, and secondary products not specifically derived from one 
iticular kind of fish, are grouped in the item “Other”, 
} 
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4.—Quantities Landed and Value 


Norz.—The quantity landed excludes the weig 


the value for the species concerned. 


Fisheries, 1948-52 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
ht of livers, but the value of liver products is included in 


s of All Marketed Products of the Chief Commercial 


Item 


Salmon-(S€8)) were 0 ee .elraretare nis 


Tholsterame oan ae eee eset 


Herring (sea).......-.-2.06+5- 
Whitefish) oi... tase oe see ete. 
Halibtt acacrexe heen aed, 
Haddocks aat..«: 2%. 27. RG tse 
Sardin@S.sss ance es este 
Pickerel (doré). 22... 20. sees 
Plaices. au-weree-aeare eee 
Lakestroutts). tcc: .tereeires ve 


iIMackerelen meetin eee em rciete 


AVOWAVES s5.-0 22 coos ee he leks 
Biluemickerel ame. asses aces 
SWOTCUSM ree ces rote nls axe ore 
OV StOUSsn cn op tite yee = ote 
SmMelitG syalarveuele Seieupss sera 


SSUPETS nea cemsisciehie oe <tmusoraays 


*000 lb. 


$000 


’000 Ib. 


$'000 


’000 lb. 


$000 


000 Ib. 


$000 


’000 Ib. 


$7000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


’000 Ib. 


$000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


000 Ib. 


$000 


7000 Ib. 


$000 


’000 Ib. 


$’000 


’000 Ib. 


$’000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


"000 lb. 


$000 


*000 lb. 


$000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


’000 lb. 


$000 


bbl. 
$000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


000 Ib. 


$000 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
147,678 | 149,744 | 186,944 | 199,396 
37,929 | 37,278 | 49,929 | 61,723 
35.647 | 38,205 | 44,685 | 45,573 
13,958. | 14,105 | 16,260] 17,569 
957,793 | 249,291 | 255,729 | 232,439 
18/302 | 17,004 | 17,242 | 17,463 
552,387 | 470,370 | 561,606 | 510,312 
15,868 | 14,798 | 14,706 | 16,315 
19,909 | 22,509 | 24,776 | 26,506 
4'939 | 5,690 | 7,057 7,640 
21,019 | 22,214 | 29,288] 27,969 
5'397 | 5,690 | 8,442 8.131 
56,789 | 46,580 | 47,319 | 55,989 
4536 | 3.769| 4,246) 5,144 
92,535 | 62,097 | 68,092 | 64, 804 
7/948 | 4,438 | 4,981 5, 662 
15,980 | 13,535 | 13,877] 17,074 
3'742 | 2,850]  3,638| 4,778 
4,269 | 3,784 9,938 | 25,201 
253 25 834 1,944 
5,492 6,149 | 5,657 6,490 
1,644 1,806 1/682 1,908 
95.876 | 33,523 | 27,120] 24,742 
2'952 | 2,518 | 2,192 2° 119 
16,554 | 25,826 | 27,964 | 21,318 
961 11386 1,660 17317 
24.033 | 18,583 | 28,984 | 17,831 
1’ 648 1,284 1/363 1,250 
2.956} 3,190] 2,907 664 
1/224 879 859 1,777 
30,636 | 26,578 | 24,789 | 22,312 
1,644 11522 1/260 1,181 
12, 854 6,964 | 10,471 | 10,129 
1/171 580 914 1188 
17,255 | 17,002} 20,917 | 29,056 
679 693 712 998 
5,868 | 9,831 8.605 | 4,102 
991 998 1,559 919 
2,363 2,237 2,156 | 2,544 
1,047 805 891 1114 
74,144 | 77,810} 78,801 | 58,006 
859 876 830 804 
7,988 | 6,876 | 7,154 6,523 
11599 1'212 1°317 1,347 
4.810 | 7,658 | 5,464| 4,958 
732 1/032 11196 | 1,168 


148, 659 
41,568 


44,131 
18, 633 


243, 156 
18,108 


374,088 
10,035 


27, 894 
7,295 


27,499 
7,156 


54,905 
5, 204 


54,542 
4,584 


16,599 
4,143 


34,326 
2,522 


6,587 
2,070 


21,991 
1,889 


21,515 
1,851 


28,398 
1,771 


823 
1, 667 


28,386 
1,584 


14,412 
1,533 


41,056 
1,321 


7,447 
1,181 


3,157 
1,076 


69, 636 
1,019 


4,815 
1,086 


4,657 
822 


Increase or — 
Decrease 


1952 


compared 
with 1951 


. 


—50,737 
— 20,155 


—1,442 
+1, 064 


+10,711 
+645 | 


—136,224 | 
—6, 280 


+1,388 : 
—345 


—470 \ 
—978 | 


—1, 09%: 
+60 | 


—10,262 
—1,078 


—475 
— 635 
49,125 
578 | 


$365 


a 
| 


—3 
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_ 4.—Quantities Landed and Values of All Marketed Products of the Chief Commercial 

Fisheries, 1948-52—concluded _ 

|, aaa 

I 

t Increase or 

| Decrease 

i Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1952 

| compared 
| with 1951 
| = eters ae 1 a 
imumerch..... eG aoe 000 Ib. 3,390 3,406 3,430 4,468 4,164 —304 

$’000 467 473 619 1,060 781 —279 

| i 000 Ib. 871 437 769 571 1,113 +542 
$’000 501 217 424 332 727 +395 
| + Saga ee 000 Ib. 6,780 6,673 6,122 7,239 6, 636 — 603 
$’000 717 541 688 822 602 —220 
Od 2. ee 000 Ib. 6,586 7,263 4,638 4,746 4,242 —504 
| $’000 879 871 523 826 542 —284 
| a 000 Ib. 1,319 2,046 2,070 4,054 7,999 +38, 945 
\ $’000 83 142 130 310 502 +192 
5 $’000 8,006 7,456 5,898 8,916 8,549 —367 
i Total Values... $’009 139,826 | 131,138 | 151,982 | 175,718 149,821 —25,897 


—s 


The value of the equipment used in primary operations of the commercial 
fisheries in 1952 increased to $102,943,000 from $92,427,000 in 1951. Of the total 


‘investment in the agencies of primary production, 86 p.c. was employed by the 
‘sea fisheries. 


5.— Capital Investment in Sea and Inland Fisheries, 1951 and 1952 
| (Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


| lz 
| Kind of Equipment 1951 1952 
| rf a 
| No $000 No. $000 
3ea Fisheries— 
irc renin end bond y met enneebenccvcece’ 9 1,775 19 4077 
| GE eS a aie a 169 5,402 229 5, 875 
Vessels—gasoline, diesel and sail... 111117070707" 2,153 24,978 2,121 27,638 
| Boats—gasoline, diesel, sail and LOW are oe tee 26,506 20,514 25, 926 23,024 
Packers, carrying boats and BCOMS ose aeee me terete 1,798 2,632 1,323 3,077 
MR Sore aes. doen, ha) ay. cee 43, 864 1,160 43,079 1,174 
| EES SS en inl ene Seca 27,482 836 25, 861 790 
| Salmon nets, traps and seines..... 1110111017177 15,026 5,416 13, 686 5,019 
| eS RIES I 9 SR ke ae Tae 13, 642 554 14, 652 585 
| Other nets, weirs and seines......9 2171177770107" 7,559 3072 6, 622 3, 702 
| Pubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand lines............ 83,417 1,648 69, 663 1,375 
bster traps and pounds..................0000 0001) 1, 962,353 7,346 OT CO 7,836 
aa Gis a Gere se tae ae re ae one 170 ae 616 
_fremises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, small 
sh- and smoke-houses........................... 7,860 3, 001 eye 3, 886 
| a ee ee = ams | eosin aera 
| Total Values, Sea Fisheries Equipment........ nis 79,554 88, 674 
\ 
and Fisheries— 
Meeecaricrs and tugs............................. 193 1,868 188 528 
oats (gasoline and diesel), skiffs, canoes........... 7,551 2,563 7,942 4,360 
Met iA kee “ee 5,171 ; 5,271 
(Other nets, weirs and seines........1 1100117001077 6,769 1,238 6, 884 1,036 
SS IESE Sn aR Rn na e 586 ; 905 
fremises — piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 
| Small fish- and smoke-houses.................... 1,898 1,447 2,618 2,169 
. Total Values, Inland Fisheries Equipment..... on 12,873 14,269 
| LN CL Caen a ae ae 92,427 102,943 
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6.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, 1950-52 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Seen ee — ee 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Persons Employed in— —————_—_—__-_—— 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 
No No No No. No No 
Steam trawlers and vessels...........-- 112 218 460 — — = 
Drageers. «<25 sence de oon mate aay 722 903 918 ~ _ — 
Ira se eee eH og ro condi 6a Ue dmunn obs ot 8,769 8, 857 8, 394 _ — — 
Boatse nt oo eee cok eee eee crete 35,427 34,337 33,344 10,974 10,764 10,465 
Packers, carrying boats and scows...... 617 822 797 128 139 126 
Fishing, not in boats..........-++-+s+0+- 3,000 2,603 1,953 7,303 6,545 7,803 
Votals, Employed............. 48,647 47,740 45,866 18, 405 17,448 18,394 


steph Paes eas ee ee ee a ee 


Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry 


In 1952, a total of 635 firms were engaged in the fish-processing industry in 
Canada (including Newfoundland). The marketed value of their products was 
$134,725,000, about 17 p.c. lower than in 1951; this decrease was mainly accounted 
for by a drop in the value of British Columbia fisheries. 


7—Summary Statistics of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1948-52 


Dennen eae 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
ee ee ees ee SS 
Establishments— 

NewioundlanG nami eer miner acnecnar aa No. ie B ie 38 4( 
Prince Edward Island...........+...------ < 65 62 57 55 5 
NOVE OCObID acc cin seeuiheee One eeaete seve sty eee cs 203 DAD, 208 203 19% 
News Brunswaclicnses os orem tee rele ore = 162 153 170 178 17, 
Quebet:..') sade wis osslnct Sere ee ¢ 107 104 94 96 8! 
British Columbia. a..04-eeeaee to eee w 63 68 68 69 | 
Totals, Establishments.......... No. 600 599 597 §39 63: 
Employees— . | 
ING aed ee ee RT oir autres Sek At oo No. 10,329 10,417 10,176 12,346 11,60: 
TAYenpi ich (spy tee Me Ero res peo Sema aID Ty oa12 BC “ 6, 168 5,670 5,748 6,360 5,94 
Totals, Employees.........++++ “ 16,497 | 16,087 | 15,924] 18,706 17,58. 

Galnves and wareses.... see. sco eee $000 | 17,041 | 16,970 | 18, 622 24,744 i | 


RUT Cosine Weel il. cc doe Was er « 741588 | 69,090 | 74,446 | 101,621 86,48 
Valier, PLOCUCUSicstieinie siete stent or pele tei letatae to cs 115, 821 111,919 128, 968 163,010 134,7 


ee 


Fuel and electricity used... ...0.....0665+--+ 1,782 leew 1.729 2,724 2358 | 


| CHAPTER XIV.—FURS 
| 


CONSPECTUS 
Paas Page 
| Section 1. Tur Fur InpustRY. i, 3. 607 | Sxcrion 4, STATIstTics or FuR Propuction 618 
Section 2. Provincia, AND TERRITORIAL Sxction 5. MaRKETING or Furs........ 621 
_ Fur Resources anp MANAGEMENT... 60 Szction 6. Tue Fur-Processing In- 
_ Section 3. Fur PO MRANTIO. ets a be 61 PERE Ia as Les PRUs. SITE: 623 
Se ee Ve 


Norte.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 
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Section 1.—The Fur Industry 


Wild fur-bearers are stil] taken, even in settled areas of this country, but the 
populations of such animals have, in general, been so reduced by the advance of 
settlement that the principal i ie j 


and the northern parts of the provinces, Many wild animals, including some im- 
portant fur-bearers, are subject to marke 


Another and perhaps more important factor governing the ‘take’ of wild-anima] 


‘urs is the fluctuation in demand and in price consequent on changes in fashion. 
Thus, the vogue of recent years for short- 


Women to present as slender a silhouette 
saused a decrease in demand for fox and o 
lecrease in the number of such pelts take 
he Northwest Territories, where these fu 
his style change has resulted in serious 
hus created cannot be solved by wildlife 


1} 


I 


trapping industry are: 
le habitat and its im- 


, and free education of 
principles of wildlife management. By these means _ 


bearers have once again become productive. Such means 
mportant in maintaining Canada’s position as a major 


‘any areas depleted of fur- 
ill become increasingly j 
‘oducer of raw furs. 
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Most of the fur resources of the provinces of Canada are under the administra- 
tion of the respective provincial governments. Exceptions include those resources 
within the boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, which are the 
concern of the Federal Government. Also of Federal concern are the fur resources 
of Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. The Canadian Wildlife Service 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources (see pp. 40-41) 
is responsible for all Federal Government interests in wildlife resources except 
for those activities closely related to Indian affairs. The Service co-operates with 
interested provincial government and other agencies and handles federal interests 
in relevant national and international problems. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE VALUE OF MINK,BEAVER AND MUSKRAT PELTS | 


YEARS ENDED JUNE 30,1946-—53 
DOLLARS 


DOLLARS 
80 80 


70 
MINK 

60 MUTATION 

50 


40 


BEAVER 


30 


20 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resources and | 
Management* | 
: 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland, stretching 900 miles nortl 
ward from a latitude of 47° N. has climatic and habitat conditions suited to tl 
raising of wild fur-bearing animals. The Island supports beaver, muskrat, marte’ 
otter, lynx, fox, ermine and mink; mink were not indigenous to the Island but we. 
introduced since 1935 through animals escaping from mink ranches. The Labrad) 
* Provincial information received from the respective provincial governments and that for the Yuk. 


Territory and Northwest Territories from the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Departmt; 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. | 


| 
| 
} 
{ 
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area, also, is noted for its fine furs, particularly Labrador mink, and muskrat, marten, 
otter, beaver, fox, lynx, ermine and red squirrel are numerous enough to warrant 
trapping. 


Wild fur trapping was a basic autumn and winter employment in the Province 
before World War II but defence construction and maintenance and industrial 
expansion so changed the economy of the people that trapping is now purely a part- 


| time occupation engaged in only when other employment is not available. In fact 
the future of the industry may be impaired because few members of the younger 


generation are receiving the training necessary to the successful trapper. 


Throughout the Province, the long-haired fur-bearers were once the basis of the 
fur industry and the decline in the prices of their fur was mainly responsible for the 
decline in trapping. As a result, the fox and lynx populations have built up so that 
they have assumed predator status and are not now protected by regulations. 


Beaver management was started in 1935 and the Island of Newfoundland was 
_repopulated by the transfer of live animals. This program proved so successful that 
during four open seasons in the years 1946-53 the catch numbered 30,000 beaver 
valued at $550,000. The success of this venture has led to the institution of a 


| similar program in northern Labrador. The Labrador area, north of the Hamilton 
_ River drainage, has been without beaver for a hundred years. 


Other fur bearers have not been managed except through the usual close seasons 


| provided by regulations; for open seasons, regulations on fur-bearing animals differ 


_ according to climatic zone and provide for the taking of animals only during that 


_ Season when the fur quality of the pelt is at its highest. 


Prince Edward Island.—Wild fur-bearing animals are very plentiful on Prince 
Edward Island. Red fox, skunk and raccoon have become so numerous and their 
_depredations among Island poultry flocks so alarming that all protection has been 
'Temoved and bounties are paid on all three Species. Beaver, too, have increased to 
| the point where they have become a nuisance in this highly agricultural province: 
they have plugged road and railway culverts and their dams have flooded pulpwood 
‘Stands and extensive tracts of farmlands. There is now an annual open season on 
beaver (Noy. 10-Dec. 31) and some trapping permits are issued in the out-of-season 
period. 


| _ Ten years ago muskrats had become quite scarce but their population has 
‘increased. They are now the best revenue producers because they are easily trapped, 
and more than 3,000 of them are taken annually. Their increase is attributed 
largely to the shortening of the trapping season from Nov. 1-Mar. 31 to Nov. 10- 
Dec. 31 and the strict enforcement of trapping regulations, which prohibit the 
‘setting of traps within ten feet of a muskrat house or den or the damaging of that 
hhouse or den. Mink are also increasing in number, and are protected by the same 
Shortened trapping season as are muskrat. Mink, moreover, is the only fur-bearing 


animal ranched to any extent in the Province. 


' Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia is not a large producer of wild fur pelts. There is 
usually a six-week open season (Nov. 1-Dee. 31) for mink, otter, weasel and muskrat. 
The present low market prices for long-haired fur has discouraged the trapping of 
wildeat, fox and raccoon and these animals have been removed from the protected 
‘ist. For the trapping of fur-bearers, other than beaver, no licence is required. 
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Since 1931, the Department of Lands and Forests has been redistributing live 
beaver, which had been almost completely trapped out before that time. To-day 
beaver is an important part of the trappers’ catch in al] the counties of the main- 
land, where a ten-day autumn season has been instituted. A few live beaver have 
also been introduced into Cape Breton Island over the years and a further release 
of 50 animals in 1953 completed this project but no’ open seasons have yet been 
proclaimed for the Island. The Department of Lands and Forests collects, packs 
and ships all beaver pelts and these are marketed in graded lots. 


The red squirrel has become increasingly important as a fur-bearer and in 1954 
the laws were changed to permit trapping during the regular season and shooting of 
these animals through the rabbit season which lasts until the end of February. 


In Nova Scotia, trapping is not a full-time occupation but is a source of addi- 
tional income to guides, woods workers and farmers who live near fur-producing 
areas. 


Export figures are compiled as a by-product of the collection of royalties on 
furs exported. Exports of wild-animal furs in 1953-54 included: 29,498 deer hides, 
553 red fox, 12 cross fox, 202 silver fox, 2,252 mink, 57,185 muskrat, 174 otter, 
1,852 raccoon, 5,509 weasel, 248 wildcat, 82,743 red squirrel, 31 rabbit (snowshoe 
hare), 10 lynx, 3,165 beaver and a few pelts of skunk, seal, housecat, etc. 


Quebec.—Wild fur is still a very important asset to the Province of Quebec, 
despite the invasion of the forest for industrial purposes. The total number of pelts 
taken in 1952-53 was 327,180 valued at $1,287,733. In the following season the 
number increased to 336,967 but the value dropped to $1,139,117. The average 
value of each of the basic furs—beaver, mink, muskrat, weasel and squirre!—was 
lower in the 1953-54 season, while prices of red and white fox remained the same. 
A few types, such as otter, fisher and raccoon, showed an increase in this respect. 
Pelts produced in 1953-54 included: muskrat, 190,457; squirrel, 45,929; weasel, 
35,008; beaver, 19,079; mink, 12,896; seal, 8,073; white fox, 7,893; red fox, 4,841; 
raccoon, 3,370; deer, 3,115; otter, 2,269; lynx, 1,068; fisher, 1,032; skunk, 746; 
marten, 492; black, blue, cross and silver fox, 381; bear, 196; wolf, 88; and lynx cat, 
34. On this take, the tax rate per pelt, which varies from one cent on squirrel to 
$2 on fisher, resulted in a royalty revenue to the Province of $70,660. 


The administration of the fur resources of Quebec is under the jurisdiction 0) 
the Department of Game and Fisheries. Under the game laws and regulations, i 
is unlawful to hunt, catch or trap fur-bearing animals out of season, or in seasol 
without a licence; to use poison to hunt or kill any animals; to destroy or damagi 
lairs or burrows of fur-bearing animals; or to keep in captivity, without specia 
permit, any game protected by law. Regulations also cover the marketing of furs, 
It is not permissible to buy or sell any fur or pelt for commercial purposes withou 
a licence; neither is it permissible to ship any fur outside the Province, or from on 
place to another within the Province, or to a tanner, without a permit attached t 
the bill of lading or without royalty having been paid and each pelt having bee. 
stamped or sealed. 


trappers was set up by the Provincial Government in the Counties of East Abitil 
and West Abitibi; in 1946 the County of Pontiac was organized, in 1947 Temiskamir) 


i 

By Order in Council of Aug. 17, 1945, the first registered game territory ; 
and in 1952 the northern part of the County of Laviolette. | 
| 

| 


| 
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Regulations provide main! 
miles. The lessee, who pays a 
which he must occupy 15 days 
15 days after its close. Each 


The present registered game territory extends over 30,000 sq. miles. More 
permits and the quota allowed for 


, the population of 
“which has been steadily decreasing. 


: Ontario.—Ontario’s fur and big game wealth is administered by the Divisior 
of Fish and Wildlife, Ontario Department of Lands a 


° 


tions thereunder 


In the production of wild-caught fur, Ontario leads all other Canadian provinces 
In the season of 1952-53 wild fur taken in Ontario was valued at almost $4,000,000, 
Included in this were the pelts of 122,600 beaver, valued at $1,612,000. Other 


important Species, in order of decreasing total value, were muskrat, mink, otter, 
Taccoon, fisher, weasel, marten, skunk, red fox and lynx. 


| Much credit for the high production of wild fur in Ontario is attributed to the 
efficient system of fur management now in effect. 


en have been possible for many years. 
| Manitoba.—The fur resources 
f development by the government. 
nd royalties to the Province amount 


low the 1951-52 figure. 


i 


_ Two major conserva 
f wild fur. The Provi 
locks where muskrat t 


of Manitoba represent one of the major phases 
Wild fur taken in 1952-53 totalled $2,116,157 
ed to $149,689. Value of the take was 16 p.c. 


tion projects have been responsible for the rehabilitation 
nce has reclaimed old marshlands as Fur Rehabilitation 
rapping is carried out under Special permits. Since 1940 a 


,378,684 muskrats with a gross value of $5,002,166 has bee 
ve such Fur Rehabilit 


n taken from 
ation Blocks having a total area of 2,013,440 acres. 

| The second great stride in fur conservation has been the in 
taplines throughout the northern. part of the Province. 
‘ea has risen from a forced cl 


stitution of Registered 
Beaver production in this 
ose season until 1944 to a record crop of 22,850 beaver 
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in 1951-52 with an estimated value of $359,560. Registration of traplines and areas 
is being steadily continued and this work is now reaching into the southern areas of 
the Province. 

Total wild fur production decreased slightly in the 1952-53 season, reflecting 
lowering prices and a slackening of market demand. Manitoba, however, produced 
24,197 beaver, 27,611 mink and 578,885 muskrats during the year, and other pelts 
taken included: squirrel, 241,067; weasel, 105,831; jack rabbit, 5,318; silver, blue, 
cross, white and red fox, 3,282; otter, 1,571, and lesser numbers of coyote, timber 
wolves, skunk, badger, fisher, marten, bear and lynx. 


Fur ranching is also a major industry in the Province, with a harvest of $2,099,470 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1952. A total of 496 fur farms are licensed at present, 


Saskatchewan.—The wild fur industry in Saskatchewan has undergone @ 
period of rapid reorganization in the past ten years. A policy of one trapper for 
any one area has been inaugurated throughout the Province, a system providing 
security for trappers on their trap lines. 


As a result of unethical practices and lack of management, beaver were almost, 
extinct in Saskatchewan in 1944, and the trapping industry, in general, was at a 
very low ebb. A committee was appointed by the Government in 1945 to consider 
this unfortunate condition and to recommend steps necessary to encourage and 
assist trappers dependent on fish and game for their livelihood, particularly in 
isolated northern areas. 


A Fur Marketing Service was established in Regina to give fur producers a 
local auction where their fur could be graded, displayed and sold to the highest 
bidder. In 1946, a Fur Conservation Agreement was concluded with the Federal 
Government by the Province in which the two Administrations agreed to spend 
certain moneys annually for the purpose of managing fur and game and improving 
wildlife habitat in the northern isolated areas for the benefit of the residents 0! 
those areas. The particular interest of the Federal Government in this region lay 
in the welfare of Treaty Indians who are their wards. Regulations under the Agree 
ment gave Indians, métis and whites equal rights and security on their community 
family or individual traplines. Local trappers’ councils were elected by the trapper 
to act as spokesmen on their behalf when dealing with the Provincial Departmen 
of Natural Resources. During the subsequent five years 3,600 live beaver wer 
moved from settled areas to new homes in the northern frontier where they wer 
required for propagation purposes and for the improvement *and maintenance ¢ 
water levels. The result of this action has been a steady increase in the populatio 
of beaver, while the take has increased from approximately 400 pelts in 1943-44 t 
23,000 in 1952-53. 


In 1946, the south Saskatchewan muskrat trapping program was inaugurate, 
Each trapper in settled areas obtains a permit which describes the area on whit 
he is authorized to trap muskrats and the quota he may take from it—based on th 
number of houses and bank runs located therein. It is estimated that five muskra) 
per house will survive a winter and that three may be trapped, leaving the othe 
for propagation. Thus, general close seasons are a thing of the past and muskra 
existing in any section can be trapped on the basis of the program. As a resu 
average yearly production since that date has been almost tripled in relation to t 
average yearly production for a similar period prior to 1946. The 1953 crop nw 
bered almost 1,000,000 muskrats, the-fourth highest ever recorded in the Provine | 
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Other fur animals of economic importance are fisher, fox, lynx, marten, mink, 

otter, squirrel and rabbit. These animals have fluctuated in population as well as 
in pelt value in past years but the increased production of beaver and muskrats 
has helped stabilize the income of the trapper. Even though most fur prices have 


declined in recent years, the income received from Saskatchewan wild fur pelts has 
been maintained. 


Badger, raccoon and wolverine are at present of little economic importance, 
Wolves and coyotes are on the predator list as well as foxes in settled areas and 


_ very comprehensive programs of control have been carried on to reduce the popula- 
tion of these animals, 


| By 1948, it was quite apparent that bounties did not have the desired effect, of 
| reducing the coyote population. A paid-hunter program was, therefore, introduced, 
In co-operation with the rural municipalities, in which all field personnel were 
directly responsible to the Department of Natural Resources. Under strict super- 
vision these men used guns, traps, cyanide suns or coyote-getters and poison. The 
| program has been extremely successful and coyotes are no longer a problem in 
Settled areas. A $10 bounty has been continued on wolves, but bait treated with 
"poison placed out on large lakes in isolated areas has been the most direct line of 
control. Here again, only employees of the Department are allowed to handle the 
poison. This work is becoming increasingly important not only to protect game 
that is necessary to the welfare of people living in the north country but also to 
Teduce the chances of spreading the rabies epidemic which has been apparent in 


the West during the past two years as well as hydatid disease which has been found 
‘mM some species of big game. 


. The weasel is a valuable fur bearer as well as a controller of rodents and, to 
Increase its population, there has been a demand to have the close season extended 


| 
i 


throughout the greater part of the settled areas. 
does not seem to increase the weasel population, and the Department is carrying 


‘on biological studies to ascertain the effect of trapping on these valuable fur bearers 
at various degrees of intensity over a period of years. 


i! 
{ 


However, closure in large areas 


__. Alberta.—The current wild fur trade of Alberta depends mainly on the fine 
fur group consisting of muskrat, ermine, beaver, mink and squirrel. This group 
aecounted for 97 p.c. of the total value of the 1952-53 catch. The depressed condi- 
tion of the market for long-haired coarse-furred pelts, including fox, skunk, lynx 
and rabbit, has kept the trapping of these animals at a low level for some years. 
During the 1952-53 season, the prices of furs generally remained low, except for a 


ew Species. Statistics show that more pelts were taken but the financial return to 
she trappers decreased. 


| Wild fur production in Alberta is controlled through the registered trapline 
ystem. During the past few years, except for very slight fluctuations, the number 
if registered traplines has remained fairly constant in the neighbourhood of 3,000, 
f which approximately 800 have been registered by Treaty Indians. The registra- 
ion fee of $10 per line is paid by the Federal Government on behalf of the Indians. 
“he stabilized trapline situation is accounted for by the prevalence of both muskrat 
nd beaver. Before the institution of the system, the beaver was almost extinct in 
ae Province, but in the ten years of beaver management the population has increased 
es it is now necessary to trap and remove beaver from areas where they are not 
anted and where they cause considerable damage. Muskrat presents the same 


| 
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problem and if complaints, after investigation, are found to be justified special 
permits are issued for the removal of the animals. In 1952-53, 290 special muskrat 
permits and 719 beaver permits were issued. 


Timber wolves, cougars and coyotes are considered predators and bounties were 
paid on all wolves and cougars killed between Apr. 1, 1952, and Mar. 31, 1953. 
Grizzly, black and brown bear are also classed as predatory and are unprotected 
throughout the Province. 


Late in 1952 a special problem arose when a rabies epidemic broke out in the 
northern part of the Province. Trappers were employed to reduce the number of 
animals that might spread the disease and a double trapline was set on the edge of 
the forested area completely surrounding the settled area of the Province. 


The wildlife resources of Alberta are administered by the Department of Lands 
and Forests under the Game Act and the Game Regulations.. 


British Columbia.—Effective control of fur-bearing animals in British 
Columbia commenced in 1926 when the registered trapline system went into effect. 
Under this system registered trappers are granted exclusive rights over a designated , 
area. They are given a sketch map and legal description of the territory and are 
required to submit an annual ‘return of catch’ outlining the amount and kind of 
fur obtained. Through these returns an accurate check is made of the fur taken: 
from each district. The system of registered traplines has worked remarkably well 
and is practically trouble-free. 


Registered traplines cover all lands except private property, National Parks, 
Indian reserves, municipalities and certain other reserved areas. Trapping on private 
property may be pursued by the property owner himself or by someone to whom 
the owner has given permission, provided the trapper obtains a Special Firearms 
Licence which costs $10 and which must be held by all trappers; this licence entitles 
the legal holder to hunt all types of large and small game. In 1953, 2,933 such 
licences were granted, several hundred fewer than the usual yearly average. In 
addition, about 1,500 Indians were also engaged in trapping: because they are not 
required to be licensed at the present time, their take is not recorded and the fur 
records for the Province are incomplete to that extent. 


Fur-bearers in the Province include bear, badger, ‘beaver, fisher, fox, lynx: 
marten, mink, muskrat, otter, raccoon, skunk, squirrel, weasel and wolverine. Wolf 
coyote, cougar and wildcat are classed as predators, although the pelts of these 
animals are sometimes marketable. There is no close season on the predators or Ol 
raccoon, skunk, wolverine and black and brown bear. Raccoons and foxes havi 
become so numerous in certain parts of the Province that they also may be consideret 
as predators. | 


Trapping seasons are confined to the winter months, usually commencin} 
Nov. 1, but beaver may be taken in some areas as late as May 24. Beaver ar 
covered by tagging regulations, under which the trapper is required to submit — 
yearly estimate of the number of beaver left on his trapline. Before setting out t. 
trap, he makes known to the game warden of his area the number of animals bh 
wishes to take. If it is not excessive he receives a tag which must be attached t 
each pelt. Trappers are not allowed to take more than 25 p.c. of the total popult 
tion of beaver in their areas and this has played an important part in saving th 


beaver from extinction. In fact, the animals are now so numerous In some ares, 
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that it has become necessary to move them to di 


cause damage. Nuisance animals 
need re-stocking. 
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stricts where their activity will not 
are usually liberated on Indian traplines that 


Muskrat and squirrel are consistently the most important source of revenue 
among British Columbia furs, At one time marten was most in demand, but now 
mink appears to be taking precedence. 


| It is unlawful to 


posted there to supervise fur sales and 
keep infractions of the regulations at a minimum. 


Low prices caused by changes in fashion and other f. 

_ high wages in construction and other industries, have m 
hood unattractive in recent years. 

_ with earlier years and, in conseque 

all parts of the Province. 


actors such as the relatively 
ade trapping fur for a liveli- 
Little trapping is carried on to-day as compared 
nce, fur bearers have become quite prevalent in 
The number of pelts upon which royalty was paid during 
, h 77 p.c. were squirrel; 11 p.c. muskrat; 4 p.c. mink; 3 p.c. 
_ weasel; and 2 p.c. beaver. The remainder included badger, bear, fisher, silver, red 
and cross fox, lynx, marten, otter, raccoon, skunk and wolverine. 
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| Yukon Territory.—Registered tra 
been completed. throughout Yukon Territo 


‘and the other, for the Loucheaux Band N 0. 7 of Fort McPherson, N .W.T., has 28 


ion fee for a trapline, either group or individual, 
‘is $10 and the annual renewal fee is $5, 


During the past few years, trapline activities have been discouraged by low fur 
prices and trappers have been forced to find other occupations. 

‘the over-all picture of the fur population is good. Beaver, fox, 
‘are more prevalent and marten, mink and muskrat are more than 
in number; on the other hand, fisher, wolverine, otter and wease 


As a consequence, 
lynx and squirrel 
holding their own 


Season included: squirrel, 186,345; muskrat, 52,604; beaver, 2,202; marten. 1 923: 
ynx, 408; red, white, cross and silver fox, 105; otter, 


The only fur-bearing animal on a quota is beaver: tr 
shoot or trap one beaver from each beaver house, including bank beaver. Trapping 
may be prohibited over an area covered by a trapline permit if this is considered 
necessary for the conservation of breeding stock. During the months of March 


and April in 1953 and again in 1954, a lethal control program was conducted against 


dredators, articularly wolves. Poisoned bait was distributed by aircraft over a 
| p 
arge number of lakes where wolf concentrations were observed. 


Game-law enforcement is in the hands of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; 
n addition, six Federal Park Wardens and 10 Class A Guides act as game guardians, 


appers are permitted to 
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Northwest Territories.— Utilization of fur and game resources in the North- 
west Territories is governed by the Northwest Territories Game Ordinance. Trapping 
privileges are available only to resident Indians and Eskimos and those white persons 
who were licensed to hunt and trap in the Territories prior to 1938 and who have 
continued to reside therein. Provision is also made for the issue of General Hunting 
Licences to the descendants of these white persons. 


Because of the nomadic nature of the Eskimo and the large areas over which 
he must hunt and trap, there is no provision for trapline registration in the Franklin 
and Keewatin Districts, though a number of game preserves have been established 
in the Territories to preserve the fur and game therein for the natives. Largest of 
these is the Arctic Islands Game Preserve comprising all the Arctic Islands north of 
the mainland plus a large area on the mainland. 


Provision under the Game Ordinance for the establishment of registered trap- 
lines became effective in the Mackenzie District on July 1, 1949. Under this legis- 
lation exclusive trapping rights in limited areas are granted to the trappers to 
encourage them to manage carefully the fur-bearers found there and to effect im- 
provements leading to increased fur production. The Mackenzie District is divided | 
‘nto 12 Warden Districts (including Wood Buffalo Park) covering 386,615 sq. miles 
over half under registration. There are 319 individual registered areas and 118 
group registered areas. 


The downward trend of the fur market during the past few years has caused 
trappers to lose interest in trapline activities: many have obtained employment 
elsewhere and others have refused to trap very far away from the settlements. The 
fur take reflects this lack of interest: though lynx, marten, otter and weasel have 
remained steady and slight increases are noted for fisher, wolf and wolverine, the 
take of beaver, fox, mink, muskrat and squirrel has shown a decided decrease. Pelts 
taken in the 1952-53 season were: muskrat, 250,367; squirrel, 68,611; white fox, 
36,474; weasel, 12,418; beaver, 6,339; mink, 5,395; marten, 5,002; lynx, 1,575; 
black, blue, cross, red and silver fox, 1,227; wolf, 531; otter, 143; wolverine, 102; 
and fisher, 30. 


Beaver and marten are taken on a quota basis: trappers are permitted to shoot 
or trap one beaver for each occupied beaver lodge. In areas where beaver are scarce 
and where conditions are suitable, transplant operations are carried out. Close. 
seasons are established when it becomes apparent that a particular species of fur- 
bearing animal is being over-trapped. A wolf-poisoning program is carried out in 
areas where these animals have become detrimental to desirable wildlife. 


Game-law enforcement is in the hands of wardens stationed at the principal 
settlements in the Mackenzie District; elsewhere in the Territories it is handled by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 3,—Fur Farming 


Fur-bearing animals were first raised on farms in Prince Edward Island around 
1887 and in Quebec in 1898; to-day fur farming is carried on in all provinces of 
Canada. Foxes were the first fur-bearers to be raised in captivity on a commercia 
scale but mink, chinchilla, raccoon, marten, fisher, fitch, nutria and others are now 
being reared. Mink are the most numerous, followed by the various types of foxel 
and these two far outnumber all other kinds of fur-bearing animals. 
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There was a slow and steady increase in the number of fur farms until 1920 
when 587 were reported, followed by a period of more rapid growth from 1920 to 
1938 when the number reached 10,454. After the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 
and the loss of the London and other European markets, prices declined; many fur 
farms went out of production. Though prices rose considerably after the War, 
| Operating costs also increased and the number of fur farms, particularly those con- 
ducted in conjunction with other farming operations, continued to decrease. By 
1952, only 2,518 reported but, despite this decrease in number, volume of production 
has been maintained. 


Though the earliest and most intensive fur-farming operations were concerned 
with fox-raising in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, the sharp decline in the 
| popularity of fox furs and the steady rise in mink resulted in Ontario and Western 
Canada taking predominant positions in the raising of fur animals. A distribution 
of the 306,523 animals on fur farms at Dec. 31, 1952, showed 14 p.c. in British 
Columbia, 48 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces, 25 p.c. in Ontario, 8 p.c. in Quebec and 
9 p.c. in the Maritime Provinces. 


| Furs have for centuries been used for clothing and adornment and the demands 
of fashion, encouraging the development of new colour phases in fox and mink, have 
been an important incentive to the fur-farming industry. There have always been 
Mink mutations in the wild State but these unusual animals stood little chance of 
‘Survival and such pelts were exceedingly rare. Starting with wild-caught mink, 


breeders have, by cross-breeding, produced mink furs in a variety of colours, Among 
_ 92428—40 
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the earliest mutations to appear was an attractive bluish-gray mink which became 
known as ‘Platinum’ mink. Then mutations were cross-bred and a still greater 
profusion of colour combinations appeared, notably the ‘Sapphire’ mink, a cross of 
the steel-blue ‘Aleutian’ with the blue-gray ‘Platinum’. Other unusual colour 
patterns are the ‘Royal Pastel’, a beautiful brown mink with a bluish cast, and an 
exquisite snow-white mink. 

In 1937, some chinchillas were imported into Saskatchewan and later into other 
provinces. These valuable little animals have a rich, soft fur. Although the original 
cost of chinchillas is high the outlay for raising them is small. A steady increase in 
the number on farms has resulted and 11,571 were reported in Canada in 1952 
valued at $2,122,889. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production Statistics.—Early records of raw-fur production were 
confined to the decennial censuses, when account was taken of the number and 
value of pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced an annual survey of raw-fur production, basing the statistics on informa- 
tion supplied by the licensed fur traders, and continued this for some years. More 
recently, annual statements based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been made 
available by the provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), and © 
these statements are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually 
by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based on returns supplied to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur traders in that Province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, with Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1934-53 


Percentage Percentage 
Year Pelts of Value Vicar Pelts of Value 
—________—_—_—_———_| Sold from —___________——| Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms! 
$ $ 

1034 Set ee 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 [OSG re re 6,324,240 | 338,147,392 28 
MBb Ys Soe tooo 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 104d eek ee 6,994,686 | 31,001,456 3l 
193Gn ee escien 4,596,713 | 15,464, 883 40 TOAG cee 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 
TOSTP Ae ee 6, 237,640 | 17,526,365 40 1947 RSS WZ, 486,914 | 26,349,997 37 
UR ee ake 4,745,927 | 138,196, 354 43 1OAS 2 owas cee 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 
MGSO SAE eee: 6,492,222 | 14,286,937 40 U949LES.. were 9,902,790 | 22,899,882 33 
1940... ae ne « 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 Bil 1950) ce ec 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 wey: 
194 Tore: Te251T830 \P2ly2s, LOL 26 19512 7,479,272 | 31,134,400 36 
1042.5 cee oe 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 19 195 Zia aes 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 43 
19433 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24- [ODS hercett 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 43 


1 Approximate. 2 Figures prior to 1952 do not include Newfoundland. 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 26 p.c. of 
the total in the 1952-53 season. The numbers of pelts taken in Alberta and in. 
Saskatchewan were greater than in Ontario but, in these provinces, squirrel pelts, 
which are lower-priced furs, made up a large part of the total. In Ontario the more’ 
valuable mink and beaver pelts brought the total value to a higher level. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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2.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 
1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 

SE a al RES eae ER et ES et 

Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 

Value Value 
ere et ee te, YE eGR ion a A | SAD au 
No. $ No. $ 

_Newfoundland.............. 53, 183 151,521 0-6 35, 825 72,297 0-3 
Prince Edward Island. ..... 15,679 215,756 0-9 13, 894 111,759 0-5 
Nova Scotia............-... 123, 934 527,013" 2-1 196,717 489,491 2-1 
New Brunswick.........___ 79,575 210,916 0-9 63,311 214,900 0-9 
ae oe ee 394,647 | 2,343,787 9-7 395,761 | 2,157,388 9-2 
nme cee es. ARE 1,111,715 | 6,012,145 24-9 || 1,255,189 | 6,040,596 25-9 
OR ge Ce sae 1,239,173 | 4,461,815 18-4 || 1,122,945 | 4,215,639 18-0 
Saskatchewan............_. 1,164,379 | 2,139,569 8-8 |} 1,493,384 | 2 667,532 11-4 
BR ose Be 2,216,112 | 4,492,376 18-6 || 1,828,586 | 4,199, 396 18-0 
British Columbia........._. 665,826 | 2,038,738 8-4 528,221 | 2,056,406 8-8 
| Yukon Territory........... 171, 274 173, 252 0-7 246, 379 247,001 1-1 
Northwest Territories...._. 696, 245 1,448,173 6-0 388, 653 877,345 3-8 
Cansda. 7,931,742 | 24,215,061" 100-0 | 7,568,865 23,349, 680 100-0 


The average prices of the main kinds of pelts taken in 1952-53 were generally 
lower than in 1951-52. Mutation mink pelts dropped from $21.99 to $20.55 and 
standard mink from $16.89 to $15.18. Most types of fox pelt decreased in price, 
silver fox falling from $11.48 per pelt to $7.43, but white fox advanced from $8.16 
to $8.86. The average value of beaver pelts was $13.90 in 1952-53 compared with 
$14.91 in the previous year, muskrat was $1.26 compared with $1.42, squirrel 


increased slightly from 43 cents to 45 cents, and otter advanced from $21.10 to 
$22.62. 


3.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended June 30, 
: 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
Kind a Total Average Pelt, Totaled ‘ Average 
— Value Value se Value Value 
gO 
I No. $ $ No, $ $ 
| 
Medger.........0.0..: 508 203 0-40 215 158 0-73 
Muar, white.............. 420 8,470 20-17 598 1,135 18-98 
ear, unspecified 330 567 1-72 465 9,460 2-03 
| SSE es giao ena 222,932 | 3,323,274 14-91 224,606 | 3,121,608 13-90 
‘Coyote or prairie wolf 12,983 33,154 2-55 9,099 19, 851 2-18 
urmine (wease 353, 43 542,520 1-53 546,34 718, 642 1-32 
Wemher............. 5, 274 121, 453 23-03 5,533 112, 347 20-30 
ia ES: a ee 964 7,469 7-75 582 4,033 6-93 
BEEELOSS.. cst sce 8,423 7,498 2-19 2,314 5,384 2-33 
Ox, new-type.............. 6,281 88, 655 14-11 5,058 40, 834 8-07 
BERL OC oS he 28,359 34, 270 1-21 23, 697 20, 655 0-87 
Beet vers 37,465 429, 920 11-48 24, 282 180, 296 7-43 
| JS ee 53, 654 437,549 8-16 40,710 360, 760 8-86 
eeether,. 82 455 5-55 41 156 3-80 
| a aie anes 7,324 38, 273 5-23 13,099 72,759 5-55 
Marten lo bon See: Meee tye 16,976 276,781 16-30 16,574 193,296 11-66 
‘Mink, Brandard:..(-- ). 593,514 10,025, 587r 16-89 642, 234 9,751,580 15-18 
Mink, mutation........ 071 112,476 | 2,473,375 21-99 143,555 | 2,950,315 20-55 
| a ae 3,292,110 | 4,675,562 1-42 || 3,440,664 | 4,322 092 1-26 
aS I eae raat 13, 467 284,096 21-10 14,612 330, 480 22-62 
MT. 225. 58.0 42,712 8,241 0-19 55, 692 AS aba leit 0-24 
LO eae Stes oo eae 29,029 54, 875 1-89 32,986 61,354 1-86 
Le ee 13, 287 8, 623 0-65 10,315 10,525 1-02 
i 3,082,342 | 1,319,468 0-43 | 2,313,455 | 1,037,172 0-45 
SS SAGs emaenes 662 360 0-54 501 405 0-81 
eee 1129 4,728 4-19 12 5,341 4-76 
Welverine.................. 568 9, 238 16-26 406 4,589 11-30 
Ee 36 397 107 1,321 


, 


| OS Oe ae 7,931,742 | 24,215,061" Be 7,568,865 | 23,349, 680 se 
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Fur-Farm Statistics.—The post-war downward trend in number of fur farms 
continued through 1952 when there were 2,518 farms compared with 3,072 in 1951. 
From 1951 to 1952 the value of fur animals on these farms dropped from $10,195,561 
to $9,560,702 and the operating revenues from $12,400,000 to $11,100,000. 


The number of farms reporting foxes in 1952 decreased by 38 p.c. from 1951 to 


380, and the number of foxes on these farms was lower by 49 p.c., totalling 7,366 and 
valued at $140,261. Mink farms also declined from 2,324 in 1951 to 2,089 in 1952 
and the number of mink on farms dropped to 287,213 valued at $7,284,860 in 1952, 
which was 4,912 fewer in number and $737,548 less in value than in 1991. 
Production of fox pelts in 1952 was 42 p.c. lower than in 1951 and that of mink 
pelts increased 7-5 p.c. 


4._Fur Farms and Value of Fur-Bearing Animals, by Province, 1949-52 


Values of Fur-Bearing Animals 


Province ines Fur Farms on Fur Farms 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland............ A si 2 ; + <e at z 
Prince Edward Island..... 179 127 88 60 || 158,108 | 146,908 | 101,565 75, 845 
INO Vans COULG sae aee cece 163 130 110 82 154, 987 184,051 195,171 143,795 
New Brunswitkere< .22 nae 136 105 95 72 109,319 125, 469 149,377 103,351 
Quebec... detec ean 718 561 389 248 || 1,179,718 | 1,306,429 | 1,043,629 1,112; Tag 
ONntaATIO NS eect eter: 1,104 952 903 628 || 2,540,036 | 2,977,794 | 3,205,643 | 2,865, 994 
Manitobans ance ite det cro. 509 489 467 432 || 1,236,157 | 1,686,174 | 1,644,672 | 1,655, 693 
Saskatchewan............. 253 203 180 157 510, 402 564, 484 556, 443 430, 380 
Abertay ac tiesto rereare res 657 601 519 503 || 1,576,938 | 1,978,989 | 1,768,280 | 1, 553, 926 
British Columbia........... 330 324 321 336 || 1,277,560 | 1,473,988 | 1,530,781 | 1, 619, 561 
Totals ane es 4,049 | 3,492 | 3,072 | 2,518 | 8,743,225 |10,444,286 |10,195,561 9,560, 702 | 
5.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms, as at Dec. 31, 1949=52 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
Kind of Animal -- —~-- 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
$ $ $ $ 
@hinchilla, 25s. 5,685) 1,428,708 6,053] 1,350, 860 - 8,530) 1,799,963 11,571] 2,122,889) 
BRSHGY aoc ehes 116 10, 600 99 9, 860 45 4,520 31 1,910) 
Bitchin cree eee 85 519 43 225 1 1 1 1 | 
Hoxf blues... asec 738 28, 220 557 21,359 269 148 | 
Fox, new-type..... 9,734 265, 694 6, 857 187,574 4,260 341. 839 2,783 140, 261 
Foxsilvers tere a 19,578 504,799 16, 279 431,267 9,707 : 4,380 | 
Hoxvother. acres 150 1,839 118 1,628 100 55 | 
Marten... «2. caer 371 30,790 327 31,020 255 21,970 166 9,305 
Mite. secs Bretton 263,673} 6,469,273 286,152} 8,408,379 292,125) 8,022,408 287, 213| 7,284, 860! 
INWUIUPIA & tye Serenade 67 1, 650 38 1,430 58 4,175 1 1 7 
FRACCOONS..ise sere ee 147 1,009 114 623 124 623 132 539 
Opher s. 0505 Sees 8 124 9 61 12 63 44 938, 
Totals es 300,352] 8,743,225) 316,64610,444,286) 315, 485/10, 195,561 306,523 9,560,7 | 


1 Included in ‘‘Other”’ 
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| 6.— Value of Fur-Bearing Animals and of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms, 1949-52 


(Exclusive of N ewfoundland ) 


tine 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
| Kind of Animal CRS ee eee ee a 
Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

| “Chinchilla. ....... 404,161 150 518,750 —_ 416,318 1 326, 122 1 
| |Fisher. .. te Mose. ; 975 177 1 1 1 1,436 1 209 

| 75 280 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Vametox, blue.......... 210 37, 802 185 20,277 8,167 4,093 
OX, new-type..... 2,642 427,964 4,287 283,573 8. 248 158, 368 4 439 68, 769 
Weox, silver........ 16,615 505, 404 14,567 463,181 : 369, 478 : 155, 468 
\Metox, other........ 92 1,788 13 930 1,194 433 
DUG a 6,081 1,210 2,754 2,841 6,313 2,519 1 1,043 
| Mink..... 288, 411 7,820, 747 431,212 10,064,005 547, 647/10, 875,371 541,516 10,026, 982 

MOTI... .......:. 80 2, 1 1 1 1 1 1 
WEEACCOON...,...... 42 26 1 1 1 39 1 34 
| c=) 9c 300 _ 730 700 1, 649 1,483 1, 894 3,908 
| Totals.... 719,684) 8, 795,550 972,498 10, 835, 507 980,175 gre | 873, 964 10, 260,939 


erate 


1 Included in ‘‘Other’’. 


| Section 5.—Marketing of Furs 


Montreal, Que., is the leading Canadian fur mart, although auction sales are 
also held at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. 
The Saskatchewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service at Regina to 
assist producers in that Province. 


| Grading.—The grading of furs to secure uniformity was introduced in 1939 by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture so that furs may be purchased by grade 
without the necessity of buyers from other countries personally examining the pelts. 
Grading offers many advantages to the producer as well as to the trade in general. 
| Tt educates the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts and creates an incentive 
to improve the quality of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of future 
‘Matings, aids in raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts and helps 
‘In advancing the level of prices for high-quality pelts. 


| 

Exports and Imports.—Before World War II, Canada marketed fur pelts 
mainly in the United Kingdom but that market was practically dormant during the 
war years and the fur trade was carried on mainly with the United States. A definite 
revival of trade with the United Kingdom took place after the War but almost 80 
pee. of Canadian fur exports still go to the United States. 

\ a 

~ The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is chiefly in undressed furs, 
the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming into Canada 
Rene a comparatively small proportion of the total. Exports consist largely of furs 
Which Canada produces in greatest abundance, mink being the most valuable 


hd 


‘ollowed by beaver, muskrat and fox. On the other hand, furs such as Persian lamb, 
vertain types of muskrat, rabbit, squirrel, Sheep and lamb, which are not produced 
0 any extent in Canada, make up the major portion of the imports. 


ea Exports and imports of all furs to and from the United States, the United 
Mingdom and all countries are given for the years 1952 and 1953 in Table 7, 

i 
| 


7.—Expor 
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ts and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1952 and 1953 


pee s| eee! i Sa er ee 


Kind of Fur 


Undressed— 


IBGA Viele eee ace oe ent: 
Ermine yhy. cece otters 
I Datel ale) ae oth necperke oor cor 


oka ie oikeceiiel-eiteflnia)e <s: 0) Meeusbe (et etien ty 


EWewa ete) wipes fepeleme> ere Seu nee. S 


RIC RTC CN CeO ioe LOD 


SHldihillie: AeA omoanccendeaaoKe 


Weasel 


Gi lolehats- aisle efetel plage. Ousrepeiras 


piiolielialip Dar iaateiie: (©, WW \s; (e101 /e) 8 16:18) 1@) 1 2F 


ee tals elelibied) eee a. s) e'1s)615 pen 


Wiannuitaccuned afew cities 


Totals 


wee eteesreereers 


Undressed— 
China and Jap mink 


ais Wedlslehe eth: wees 6-4 ollepeih seems 


eeoeee 


Marine 


tile. ois ab slelape eee 0 0.6 6/5)» 


Opossum 
Persian lamb 
Rabbitee: seneowse se. eee 
FACCOON IM eee eee coe at 


a ee 


slajacouene towers) is fe. ie salvar ode /elene, 


se eiknatis eas! a 016.0 eisLannie 


Dressed— 


Astrakhan, Russian hare.. 
Rabbite ence. States tee 
Sheepiski0s qiyetet eles 
Hatters furs 
Other 


ia Gd! aw Lene ese 6 re, 


1952 1953 
ca tet ie i a te eee eres = 
United United All United United _ All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
hep FUSE BR. 2 I ee 
Exports 
aT ies a ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
820,565 | 2,408,969 | 3,480,460 984,890 | 1,898,689 3,070, 087 
69, 648 363, 729 433,399 128,598 491, 883 621,026 
95,741 31,389 151,681 91,068 55,755 155,399 
440,476 538,764 | 1,047,008 194,037 389, 587 644,370 
81,934 3,736 86, 618 50,806 24,734 76,757 
50,393 228,870 281,710 18,372 143, 152 164,401 
1,034,963 | 14,061,757 | 15, 161,795 871,664 | 12,799,444 | 13,792,160 
542,125 844,035 1,416, 453 912,300 578,192 1,508, 141 
11,393 103, 968 115,451 27, 293 41,063 75,230 
742 Sletol 31,903 108 19,053 19,161 
9,466 67 , 987 77,453 13,338 60, 894 75,032 
36,9938 — 36, 993 — 810 810 
41,809 16,139 58, 855 9,706 11,436 21,407 
769,511 32,696 813, 989 562,534 54,655 618, 835 
11, 264 160, 265 171,529 14, 684 143, 242 157, 926 
9,683 69 , 822 79,505 5,722 Bale (ait 33,498 | 
22,144 13,189 62,306 7,940 20, 600 35, 681 
— — 5, 132 — _ 2,568 
204 282,364 372,016 1,102 480,769 663 , 093 
3,846 483, 298 da 2,786 567,245 605,027 
4,052,900 | 19,742,138 24,405,531 || 3,896,948 | 17 808,914 | 22,340,616 
Imports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
== 122,702 122,702 — 52, 854 191,922 
21,798 30,532 56,165 8,598 14,740 23,338 
7X, AIAG 46,706 145, 678 185,772 — 253,017 
—_ 192 192 — 3,204 3, 204 
20,996 1,626,513 1,647, 629 37,157 2,066, 675 2,123, 205 
74,946 4,295,741 4,597,657 1,664 4,247, 601 4,250, 425 
— 5,180 5,180 _ 11,382 11,382 
1, 235,900 6, 484, 650 9,459, 602 1,158,074 4,209,819 5, 816, 202. 
8,994 429,490 1,011,136 — 192,394 728,393 
— 259, 829 259, 829 —_— 417,555 417, 556 
— 390,001 675, 667 132,851 517,290 858, 946 
38, 204 193,329 282,981 36, 804 153,815 274,970 
149,675 640,039 | 1,513,186 205, 503 728,273 1,643,041 
1,519 15,711 22,966 = 2,099 2,09) 
7, 667 10,056 56,917 18,188 8,985 92,03 
469 334, 201 346, 662 3,467 346, 222 367,86. 
31,560 576, 368 954, 612 121971 | 695,742 | 1,360,55 
44,174 1,099, 532 1,160,089 48,957 1,458,143 1, 600,09 
325,398 847,945 1,194,973 296, 664 745,631 Bl 
A | EE Lee 
2,033,476 | 17,408,708 23,513,823 || 2,255,670 15,872,424 | 21,011, a 
: 
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Section 6.—The Fur-Processing Industry* 


The rather general term “fur processing”’ includes the fur-dressing and -dyeing 
industry and the fur-goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or 
dyeing of pelts on a custom basis, and the latter is a manufacturing industry that 
makes up fur goods such as coats, scarves and gloves, 


Fur-dressing and -dyeing industry statistics were first recorded in 1917, when 

12 establishments with 512 employees reported receipts of $1,071,805. Hight 

establishments in 1924 reported a revenue of $1,120,895, expenditures of $162,013 

on dyes, chemicals and other materials used, and expenditures of $561,233 on salaries 

and wages to 539 employees. Of the 3,473,909 skins treated in that year, muskrat 
pelts made up 47 p.c., rabbit 19 p.¢. and squirrel 10 p.c. 


The greatest number of skins treated was reported in 1941, when 14,592,079 

were handled, but almost 53 p.c. of those were rabbit skins so that the revenue for 

that year was only $2,476,289. The record revenue reported was that for 1949, 

_ when $6,691,418 was received and rabbit skins constituted 38 p.c. of the total pro- 
~ cessed. 


In 1953, the number of skins treated was 11,001,366, of which muskrat com- 


prised 44 p.c., squirrel 15 p.c., Persian and other types of lamb 14 p.c. and rabbit 
13 p.c. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Dressing Industry, 1950-53 


Item : 1950 1951 1952 1953 
ee sate = 
} Reese ers 2 evo. ene No 22 20 17 16 
Employees on Salaries— 
BOS 2SEGOS 700 CP Naan Sot See ee No 120 100 82 74 
NS ee at s 4 ait 30 24 
) Employees on Wages— 
ein ee |S es No. 1, 187 940 942 900 
: OMe ese See SE Py iait Syn “fl 2820 228 226 216 
| ES a $ 653, 165 600, 593 460, 998 440,036 
| Wages eee ee $ 2,766, 881 2,538, 783 2, 865, 534 2,749,531 
|Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals, UC) aus 1, 294, 259 1,076, 825 1,177,345 1,026,173 
ee fe) 13,639, 110 9,768,616 | 12,085,066 11,001,366 


Amount received for treatment of UBS seca $ 6,514,772 | 5,302,761 | 6,061,850 5,920,014 


Statistics for the fur-goods industry, on a comparable basis, are available from 
1921, when 219 establishments reported a gross value of production of $1 3,639,609, 
employees numbered 2,621 and salaries and wages amounted to $3,013,706. Cost 
of materials used in the manufacturing process totalled $8,118,833. Principal 
Statistics for the industry for the years 1950 to 1953 are given in Table 9. 


ie 


* Prepared in the Animal Products Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Goods Industry, 1950-53 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Establishments....:...0.+-sseeseeseesteemenees No. 609 612 596 600 
Employees on Salaries— 
Males. © occa 2s pledges Deehe pen weiner ee No. 1, 250 16203 1, 220 1, 122 
Harnales,.. ih. goo banoas te Matte <gartorene a es y 359 349 355 314 
Employees on Wages— 
WA io lhe cae aes Phe vee ONS tenon ne No. 2,728 2,625 2,629 2,745 
Hemale.. .vsas iedse brgmessie te semaine Raga f 1,992 1,907 1, 765 1, 764 


Galarios Paidsswadlen «6 Riis ath Pome toe $ 4,755,675 | 4,755,383 5,033,155 | 4,743,807 


Wages paid..........-seeeeseeeerceers BR ee As $ 9,841,027 | 9,657,070 | 10, 388,597 | 11,103,947 
Cost of materials used........-..5:sser reer reese $ 38, 309,241 | 38,100, 218 41,909,453 | 39,639, 350 
Value of products...n 0205 Foueg 055 anne ins en $ 61,930,099 | 61,209, 546 66,245, 5621) 63,991,716" 


1 Value of factory shipments. See text p. 633. 


Changes in living habits and standards in the past quarter-century are reflected 
in the type of goods produced by the fur-goods industry. For example, in 1921 
there were 31,604 ladies’ fur coats and jackets produced whereas, in 1953, the 
number was 220,717. The manufacture of men’s fur coats showed a decided 
reversal in the market; there were 5,692 men’s fur or fur-lined coats manufactured 
in 1921 but only 352 in 1953. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


| This Chapter deals with manufacturing in Canada in three Parts. Part I 
briefly considers post-war growth of manufacturing within the historical frame- 
work of Canadian development with major emphasis on the year 1952 and the 
fifteen leading industries. Part IT provides general statistical analyses including: 
Manufacturing statistics from 1917 ; detailed treatment of current production under 
various groupings and individual industries ; and principal factors in manufacturing 
production such as capital, employment, salaries and wages and size of establishment. 
Part IIT deals with the provincial and local distribution of manufacturing production. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Canada is to-day an industrialized society, obtaining its major source of income 
and finding its major source of employment in manufacturing operations. This 
process, beginning in the 1860’s, gathered momentum in World War I but was not 
in economic force until the early years of World War II. N evertheless, some Can- 
idian industries became competitive with those of other countries in both quality 


ind price long before World War II. One of the earliest examples was the farm 
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implements industry; another was the pulp and paper industry, which was able to 
compete successfully in important foreign markets in the 1920’s and still remains 
the leading manufacturing industry. 


The first phase of development took place between 1867 and 1900. Rising 
prosperity until 1873 brought about continuing expansion of manufacturing capacity 
particularly in such fields as flour and grist-mill products, leather boots and shoes, — 
and log products such as lumber, lath and shingles. Manufacturing weathered the 
depressed economic conditions of the latter part of the 1870’s and a good part of the 
1880's, aided particularly by the high quality of Canadian natural resources and the 
fact that they could be developed at low cost, partly because of their growing 
accessibility as the railway network expanded in Canada and partly because cheap 
ocean transport became available. 


The period 1900 to 1920 was characterized by rapid population increase and the 
opening up of the West. The program of railway construction, the growth of cities 
and towns, the equipping of western farms and the extension of community facilities 
in both Eastern and Western Canada gave great impetus to the production of capital 
goods. World War I brought about a notable acceleration of industrial diversi- 
fication with particularly striking effects on the refining of non-ferrous metals, the 
expansion of the steel industry and the shipbuilding and aircraft industries. 
Following the War, international competition became very keen and Canadian 
industries experienced some adjustment, particularly in the short though severe 
recession of 1921. This check was temporary and expansion was resumed up to the 
crest of 1929 with particular emphasis on pulp and paper, transportation equipment, 
non-metallic mineral products and chemicals. As a result of the depression of 
the 1930’s when economic activity was at a low ebb, Canadian industries were 
unprepared for the avalanche of military orders following 1939; nevertheless, 
conversion to war production was accomplished in two years. Expansion of pro- 

‘ductive capacity in manufacturing during the war years was particularly striking 
in such fields as tool making, electrical apparatus, chemicals and aluminum. 


About two-thirds of the industrial structure created during that period was 
found to be adaptable to peacetime uses after the War. Although reconversion, 
modernization and expansion necessitated large capital outlays and although supply 
shortages slowed down the implementation of the program, most of the work was 
completed by the end of 1947. From 1950 onward, two developments contributed 
particularly to manufacturing expansion in Canada. First, the intensive search for 
new minerals and other natural resources brought about a number of important, 
discoveries and rapid development followed in such fields as crude oil, natural gas, 
iron ore, non-ferrous metals and a number of less important metals. This new 
development and the resulting need for equipment for exploration and processing 
gave great impetus to Canadian industries producing capital goods. Further, thi 
availability of a greater quantity and variety of indigenous raw materials led to th 
creation of more processing capacity and to the establishment of advanced raw 
material and power-using industries. Foremost among these was the chemica 
industry, which became increasingly diversified. In particular, major discoverie 
of oil and gas made feasible the establishment of such industries in central Albert’ 
notwithstanding the great distance to the principal markets of the North America’ 
Continent. 
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The second development was the outbreak of the war in Korea, leading to the 
establishment of a three-year $0,000,000,000 defence program. Three industries 
in particular received great stimulus from the rearmament program: the aircraft 
industry, which, for the first time, began production of jet aircraft and jet aircraft 
engines; the electronics industry, which produced a great variety of new items, from 
equipment for Canada’s northern radar screen to infantry pack radio sets ; and the 
shipbuilding industry, which not only revived after several years of decline following 


the end -of World War II but which drew increasingly on Canadian equipment- 


producing industries to fit out, power and arm the newly built naval vessels. A 
major characteristic of the expansion of Canadian manufacturing industries 
encouraged by the rearmament program was the adaptability of many of the new 
developments to civilian use. An outstanding example was the comparative ease 
with which a television industry was established in Canada. 


Developments in 1952.—The manufacturing industry continued to advance 
during 1952 under the impetus of a strong consumer goods market, increased private 


_ investment spending for construction, machinery and equipment as well as higher 


governmental expenditures for goods and services. At the beginning of the year, 
over-all production and employment levels were about the same as in 1951 but 
the changing pattern of demand was bringing about a shift in emphasis away from 


_ the consumer and toward an improvement in Canada’s industrial and defence 


potential. However, by mid-1952 a considerable strengthening in consumer demand 


had taken place. The removal, early in the year, of the special excise taxes on 
_ durables and the suspension of consumer credit regulations stimulated hard-goods 
_ purchasing. In addition, average personal income in real terms was rising signi- 
_ficantly. Consumers appeared to be showing less resistance to prevailing prices, 
_ which had roughly stabilized, and’ many buyers, who in the post-Korean buying 
_ boom had bought ahead of their current needs, seemed to be returning gradually to 


_ the market for replacement needs. This increase in consumer demand continued 


| 
i 


throughout the second half of 1952 but was not enough to cause a resurgence of 


inflationary pressures. However, it did help to eliminate some of the soft spots that 


| 


i 
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had existed previously and it also contributed toward some firming in over-all 
_ activity. 

upward trend in 1952 reaching $16,982,687,035, a 3-6-pc. increase over 1951. 
Part of the 1952 advance in value was accounted for by an increase of 2-2 p.c. in 
_the physical volume of production and the balance by price increases. The index 


The gross value of production of the manufacturing industries continued its 


of physical volume of production stood at 246-3 (1935-39 =100), being four points 


above the record wartime level attained in 1944. Accompanying the rise in output 


| 


was an increase of 2-4 p.c. in the number of persons employed and of 11-0 p.c. in 


_ the amount of salaries and wages paid. Salary and wage payments at $3,637,620,160 
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were the highest on record, and exceeded the previous high reported in 1951 by 
$361,339,243. 


No definite trend was established in 1952. Although the durable goods industries 
as a unit operated at a higher level of production than the consumer industries, 


both divisions reported advances and declines. In the durable goods sector the 
transportation equipment group reported the greatest advance in production with 
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an increase of 18-4 p.c. followed by non-metallic mineral products with an increase of 
1-2 p.c. and electrical apparatus and supplies with 0-2 p.c. The iron and steel prod- 
ucts group was practically unchanged, while the wood group reported a decline of 3-0 
p.c. and non-ferrous metal products a decline of 1-1 p.c. In the non-durable goods 
sector the greatest increase in the volume of production was reported by the tobacco 
group with an increase of 14-2 p.c., followed by leather products with 9-4 p.¢., 
products of petroleum and coal 7-3 p.c., foods and beverages 5-2 p.c., clothing 3-1 
p.c. and chemicals and allied products 1-7 p.c. A decline in volume amounting to 
11-7 p.c. was reported by the textiles (except clothing) group, of 6-8 p.c. by rubber 
products, of 5-0 p.e. by paper products, and of 1-2 p.c. by printing, publishing and 
allied industries. 


Manufacturing establishments reporting in 1952 numbered 37,929. Of these, 
948 were located in Newfoundland, 224 in Prince Edward Island, 1,533 in Nova 
Scotia, 1,077 in New Brunswick, 12,024 in Quebec, 13,172 in Ontario, 1,531 in 
Manitoba, 1,022 in Saskatchewan, 2,150 in Alberta, 4,225 in British Columbia and 
93 in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. These plants furnished employment 
to 1,288,382 persons who received $3,637,620,160 in salaries and wages. They also 
produced goods with a selling value at the factory of $16,982,687,035 and spent 
$9,146,072,494 for materials, while the value added by manufacture totalled 
$7,443,533,199. It should be remembered that the value added by manufacture 
does not represent the manufacturers’ profits. The value added is obtained by 
subtracting the cost of materials, including fuel and electricity, from the value of 
products. The difference represents the value added to the materials by labour. 
It is this difference which the employer of labour uses to pay for the abour itself, 
the overhead expenses, interest and profits. Compared with the previous year, 
there was an increase of $502,586,416 in the value added by manufacture. 


Development in Canada’s Leading Industries.—In Canada fifteen leading 
‘ndustries account for approximately half the value of manufacturing production. 


The largest industry, pulp and paper, had a gross value of output of $1,158,000,000 


in 1952. In little over half a century the Canadian industry has become one of the 


major enterprises of the world. Several factors were responsible for this growth: | 
Canada possesses over half of the pulpwood resources of North America, cheap and 


abundant water power is found close to pulpwood stands, and extensive river systems 


can be used to transport pulpwood to the mills. Other important factors include | 


the steady growth of population on the North American Continent, the increase in 
literacy, the rise of voluminous metropolitan dailies, the adoption of technical 
improvements in the printing and building trades and the growth of modern merch- } 
andising techniques. In recent years, extensive development in the field of non-- 
paper uses for dissolving pulp, such as rayon and plastics, has contributed to the. 
growth of the industry. | 


In the period 1946-52, the industry, with a capital investment of $600,000,000, 
tripled its value of production and increased its volume of output by 50 p.c. News: 
print output advanced 37 p.c., mechanical pulp 29 p.c., chemical pulp 45 p-Cy, 
paperboard 27 p.c., and wrapping paper 27 p.c. The significance of the industry iD, 


the post-war period is indicated by the fact that it ranked first in wages paid, first it, 


| 
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new investment, first in exports as well as first in value of output. It produced 
one-quarter of the world’s output of wood-pulp and supplied 30 p.c. of the world’s 
total pulp exports. It provided more than one-half the world’s newsprint and a 
significant amount of other grades of paper and paperboard. 


In 1952 the output of newsprint continued to expand, registering a 3-p.c. 
increase over 1951. However, easing demand conditions for market pulp and paper 
-products.resulted in rather substantial cutbacks as compared with the previous year. 
Even in the newsprint sector some levelling in demand occurred in N orth America 
in 1952 with shipments to domestic and United States consumers being only slightly 
above 1951. On the other hand, shipments to overseas markets expanded by over 
28 p.c. 


Five of Canada’s fifteen largest manufacturing industries are included in the 
foods and beverages group. The slaughtering and meat-packing industry ranked 
‘second in 1952 with a gross value of production of $864,000,000, butter and cheese 
eighth with production of $379,000,000, flour mills thirteenth with $274,000,000, 
miscellaneous food preparations fourteenth with $266,000,000 and bread and other 
bakery products fifteenth with $260,000,000. The level of activity in Canada’s 
food-processing establishments exerts a major influence on over-all employment 
and income. The food industries have experienced a wide shift in the importance 
of various markets. Production for overseas trade received considerable impetus 
during World War I and continued active in the following period. By 1939, Canadian 
salmon, bacon, flour and canned fruits and vegetables were being shipped to Europe 
in large quantities and the United States also provided an attractive market for a 
great variety of processed foods. During World War II producers turned out bacon, 
canned meats, cheese and dried milk and eggs in record quantities to meet Allied 
requirements. However, in the post-war period United Kingdom contracts have 
been continued at progressively lower levels and fewer commodities have been 
involved with each succeeding year and surplus products have been absorbed by 
Canada’s growing population and increased per capita consumption. 


The non-ferrous meta] smelting and refining industry, the third largest manu- 
facturing industry in Canada, had a gross value of production of $837,000,000 
in 1952. Canada is one of the world’s leading producers of non-ferrous metals, 
Standing first in the production of nickel, second in aluminum and zine, and fourth 
in Copper and lead. Canada has been the world’s leading exporter of non-ferrous 
metals for over a decade. The most important of this country’s base-metal ore- 
bodies were discovered before the turn of the century but their complexity prevented 
sarly exploitation. Unlike many important deposits elsewhere, which consist 
largely of oxides or of sulphides of a single metal, they were found to contain ores 
af two or more base metals intimately associated and frequently containing appreci- 
ible quantities of precious metals, such as gold, silver and platinum. Their develop- 
nent has been one of the most notable triumphs of Canadian skill and enterprise. 
During World War I and throughout the 1920’s, large sums of money were spent on 
he discovery and improvement of smelting and refining techniques. Later, as the 
uecess of these processes was assured, plants were built that ranked among the 
Teatest and most highly integrated of their kind in the world. Once in operation, 
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these establishments were in a position to reap the economies of large-scale produc- 
tion. Cheap water power, numerous by-products and locations near the ore-bodies 
were other advantages which enabled Canadian firms to sell large tonnages of 
refined metal in the world’s markets at competitive prices. Unfortunately, they 
were soon to be faced with the general decline in industrial demand for metals which 
characterized the early 1930’s. High United States tariffs also restricted sales in 
that country. It was not until about 1935 that industrial recovery and the first 
stages of rearmament in Europe led to production again approaching capacity. 
During World War II many ore-bodies were “high graded”, removing the best ore 
and losing the lower-grade deposits. After the War, production declined owing not 
only to a fall in demand but also because of a return to better conservational practices. 
Improved technology has permitted the treatment of rock which formerly would 
have been classified as waste. However, the past few years have witnessed a 
renewed defence demand and the output of base metals in Canada during 1952 
reached a post-war peak. Although production of copper was down 4 p.c. as the 
result of a strike, output of all other major base metals was up from the previous. 
year. Nickel production increased by 2 p.c., lead production by 7 p.c., zine by 
9 p.c. and aluminum by 12 p.c. 


The transportation equipment group includes three of Canada’s largest indus- 
tries: motor-vehicles ranked fourth with a production of $767,000,000, railway 
rolling-stock ninth with $332,000,000 and motor-vehicle parts twelfth with 
$277,000,000. The establishment and rapid growth of the motor-vehicle industry 
in Canada was particularly influenced by early tariff policies and by the strong 
demand for North American type vehicles in many Commonwealth countries and 
the existence of trade preferences granted by some of these territories to Canada. 
Another characteristic of the industry has been American ability to supply relatively 
low-cost components and sub-assemblies, patent rights, technical and manageria 
skill, research facilities and large amounts of investment capital. During the 
post-war period, the Canadian motor-vehicle industry has tripled its capacity 
In 1939 there was one passenger car for every 9-5 persons in the country; in 195: 
there was one for every 6-3 persons. In the latter year the industry was particularl; 
stimulated by the reduction, in April and May, of excise taxes and suspension 0 
consumer credit regulations. Domestic sales expanded rapidly and, along wit) 
sizable export orders and defence contracts, kept the industry at peak levels ¢ 
activity for the remainder of the year. | 


Canada’s railway rolling-stock industry experienced periods of extraordinar 
activity during and immediately after the two World Wars. It also ‘encountere 
several years of moderate prosperity in the 1920’s and became one of the nation’ 
most depressed industries a few years later. Generally speaking, the level of activit 
in this industry has been closely linked with the financial position of the Canadia 
railways. The facilities of locomotive and car-building companies, depende! 
almost entirely upon the railways’ program of new investment in rolling stoe 
have been used in an intermittent fashion and prolonged plant shut-downs have 0 
been uncommon. On the other hand, outlay on repair and maintenance has usual 
been necessary on a continuing basis and railway shops and parts suppliers have be: 
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less exposed to extreme fluctuations in production and employment. Exports of 


railway rolling-stock were relatively insignificant before 1944, In that year a 
: program for the rehabilitation of Kuropean railways was undertaken and, since 


that time, contracts for France, Belgium, India, South Africa and Rhodesia, as 
well as countries in the Middle East and South A 


merica, have been completed. 


The fifth largest manufacturing industry, 
' value of output of $660,000,000 in 1952, and is of tremendous significance in terms 
_ of Canada’s balance of payments and strategic importance to the defence of North 

America. Measured in either bulk or value terms, world pro 
_ the most important commodity entering international trade. Canada’s growing 

industrialization is reflected in the rising rate at which crude oil is used and per 
capita consumption is now the second highest in the world. There have been three 
definite phases in the use of oil. The first, which began soon after 1860, was based 
on kerosene but light petroleum fractions were soon accepted as a cheap and 
| efficient substitute. Other fractions, which make up the rich and complex mixture 
of hydrocarbons in crude petroleum, ranging from explosively volatile wet gases 
to heavy oils, waxes and asphalts, were beyond the technology of the day 
to unravel and the capacity of the economy to absorb. World War I and the 
‘Maturity of the internal-combustion engine marked the second phase. The price 
of gasoline rose sharply and drilling activity increased all over the world. By 
1930, surplus oil production had become general once more and from then until 
‘World War II there was from 20 to 25 p.e. surplus capacity in all branches of the 
‘industry. With kerosene consumption declining and the gasoline phase becoming 
. general, middle distillates and the héavier ends overhung the market and frequently 
‘were sold at distress prices. Phase three, which developed out of the Second World 


| 
War, is now asserting itself. For the first time, most refineries have few surplus 
| from a barrel of crude is being marketed, it now being 


petroleum products, had a gross 


duction of crude oil is 


: products. Nearly everything 


‘possible to gear production closely to fluctuations in demand. Behind all this 
lies modern refinery equipment and techniques, which are being used to ‘crack’ 
heavy fractions down to lighter ones and, more important still, the domestic oil 
heater and the diesel engine. Middle distillate consumption has been increasing 
much more rapidly than that of gasoline in recent years and now serves to underwrite 
much of the growing demand for crude oil. Although the history of the Canadian 
erude oil industry dates back almost 100 years, production did not begin to reflect 
the amount of exploratory drilling done in the Western Provinces until 1936 when 
Turner Valley was definitely established as a major oil field. Scattered discoveries 
of little commercial importance had been made before that time and natural gas 
aad been found in abundance. With the exception of the discovery of the heavy 


vut in the few years since the Leduc field came into production the Canadian oil 
rutlook has been transformed. 


if the nation’s needs, 
ells are now capable of 
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In 1952 the sawmill-products industry produced almost $568,000,000 worth of 
planks and boards, shingles, railway ties and other sawmill products and thus 
ranked sixth among Canada’s manufacturing sndustries. Since the early days of 
Canada, the growth of the lumber industry has reflected the expansion of the 
Canadian economy. During World War II, output was limited only by production 
facilities and the availability of manpower. Large quantities of lumber were used 
domestically for the construction of defence establishments and for new munitions 
factories in the first two years of the War. Later on, demand gradually increased 
for lumber to make boxes, barrels and crates required for the overseas shipment of 
munitions, food and supplies. Large volumes of lumber were also used in connection 
with shipbuilding and aircraft construction and for such essential purposes as mining, 
manufacture of railway rolling-stock and wartime housing. Besides fulfilling the 
domestic requirements, which took an increasing percentage of total production as 
the War proceeded, Canada maintained at high level its exports to the United 
Kingdom, to other Commonwealth countries and to the United States. By 1945, 
out of a total production of 4,500,000,000 board feet, 56 p.c. was used at home, 
19 p.c. was exported to the United Kingdom and 21 p.c. to the United States. For. 
most of the period since the end of the War, demand for sawmill products has con= 
tinued to exceed the supply and lumber prices have more than doubled in the past 


few years. 


With production at $504,000,000 in 1952, the primary iron and steel industry 
ranked seventh in Canadian manufacturing. After World War II the industry 
added greatly to its steel-making plant and by 1942 domestic output had reached 
2,900,000 ingot tons annually. In recent years greater emphasis bas been placed 
upon modernization and on adding rolling mill and other fabricating facilities in 
order to permit greater integration and more efficient operation of existing plants. 
As a result of recent outlays, Canada is now virtually self-sufficient in tin plate. 
Large-scale production of cold rolled strip, large-diameter oil and gas line pipe, 
special alloys and stainless steel is also being carried out in this country. Other 
items, such as rails, bars, rods, wire products and hot rolled plate and sheet in certail 
widths, are relatively important products of Canadian mills. Current import 
tend to be confined to products not made in quantity in Canada, such as large item) 
beyond the capacity of Canadian mills, Bessemer skelp for the production of pipe 
special steel sheet material for large transmission towers and certain wire products 
forgings and castings. The future development of the industry is linked with hb 
tremendous progress being made in iron-ore production. 


| 

The rubber industry ranked tenth in 1952 with a gross output of $287,000,000 
This industry forms an adjunct of considerable importance to the cotton yarn an 
cloth and synthetic textiles industries which supply it with fabrics, yarns, ett 
used in manufacturing such items as tires, hose and belting. ‘The importance of t] 
industry lies in the fact that Canada ranks among the leading countries of tl 
world as a manufacturer of rubber goods and also that the industry makes a sig!) 
ficant contribution to Canada’s export trade. ‘Tire sales in 1952 were 9 p.c. high 
than in 1951 but sales of waterproof and canvas footwear were down 2 p.c. and the 
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was a drop in other principal standard production items such as belting, hose and 


packing. Consumption of rubber in 1952 uinvolved 41-6 p.e. synthetic rubber, 
_ 41-5 p.c. natural rubber and 16-9 p.c. reclaim. 


| The men’s factory clothing industry ranked eleventh with output at $277,000,000 
in 1952. This was the only textile industry to rank currently within the major 
_ fifteen compared with three in 1949. Recovery in the clothing and leather-products 
| industries from the slack conditions prevailing during the latter part of 1951 began 
early in 1952. The initial cause for the upturn in activity was caused by depleted 
inventories at both the retail and factory levels but, once under way, recovery was 
| given added impetus by increased retail sales from April onwards. At the same time 
"there were a number of underlying negative factors qualifying the industry’s 
recovery. Credit played a growing role in the increase of retail sales, Despite this 
increase, clothing prices fell slightly as compared with 1951 and the volume of 
“Imports assumed a larger percentage of domestic disappearance at the end of the 
year. 


PART II.—ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


This Section gives a summary of the growth of manufacturing in general, as 
‘shown by comparable principal statistics, i.e., establishments, employees, salaries 
‘and wages paid, cost of materials and value of products. Also, it includes informa- 
tion on the consumption of manufactured products as well as a treatment of value 
and volume data. 


y 
Subsection 1.—Historical Statistics of Manufacturing 


It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics of manufacturing over a 
long period of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection 
with decennial or quinquennial censuses and there was inevitably some variation in 
the information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 
1917 and, while numerous changes have been made since then in the information 
sollected and the treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major 
fevisions, as far as possible, back to 1917, so that the figures for the period since 


shen are on a reasonably comparable basis. 


_ Beginning in 1952, the Bureau of Statistics changed its policy with regard to 
‘he collection of statistics on the production of manufactured goods. Firms in 
several industries where year-end inventory changes were known to be insignificant 
vere requested to report value of shipments f.o.b. plant instead of gross value of 
roducts. Under the “value of products” concept, establishments were asked to 
€port the factory selling value of the products made whether sold or not, the unsold 
iortion being assigned the average selling value of similar articles sold during the 
ear. Under the “value of shipments” concept, establishments are required to 
ort their sales during the year regardless of when the products were made, an 
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item usually readily available from the firms’ records. The changeover was made 
to provide increased ease in reporting for the majority of plants and at the same time 
to produce more reliable and useful statistics. 


1._Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-52 


Norr.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published, but between that year and 1917 
figures are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. Statistics for significant years will be 
found in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 363. Statistics of the non-ferrous metal-smelting industries were included 
in manufactures in 1925 for the first time. 


eee eT 


Estab- ‘one Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- eee and of Value of Value of 
ments | P°yes Wages Materials Products! | Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

ROM Ae Reet oivnctort: 21,845 | 606,523 497,801,844 | 1,539,678, 811 1,281, 131,980 | 2,820,810, 791 
TOTS te Se he A ae vey || (ean eke 567,991,171 1,827, 631,548 | 1,399, 794,849 3, 227,426,397 
POG Si, aca ecatetans eit 22,083 594,066 601, 715, 668 1,779,056, 765 1,442, 400, 638 3,221, 457,408 ) 
TODO ere ei 22,532 | 598,893 717,493,876 | 2,085,271, 649 1, 621,273,348 | 3,706,544, 997 
1001 e ee ee Ae. 20,848 | 438,555 497,399,761 1,365, 292,885 | 1,123,694, 263 2,488, 987, 148 
TODAS Ae Attn 8 Ga ctor 21,016 | 456,256 489,397,230 | 1,272,651, 585 1,103,266,106 | 2,375,917, 691 
TODS Me SeNin cccasne cites 21,080 506, 203 549,529, 631 1,456,595, 367 1, 206,332, 107 2, 662,927,474 
1OQ4: eerie res ere 20,709 | 487,610 534,467,675 | 1,422,578,946 1,075, 458,459 | 2,570,561, 931 
10 D5 tree eects centers 20,981 522,924 569, 944, 442 1,571, 788, 252 1,167, 936, 726 2,816, 864, 958 
10962. ee 21,301 | 559,161 625,682,242 | 1,712,519, 991 1,305, 168, 549 3,100, 604, 637 
190728 a. 91,501 | 595,052 662,705,332 | 1,741,128,711 1,427, 649, 292 3,257, 214,876 
19282 acd ve) eee ah ee 21,973 | 631,429 721,471,634 | 1,894,027, 188 1,597, 887,676 | 3,582,345, 302 
[OD O25Ee. Summ merrc ct 92,216 | 666,531 777,291,217 | 2,029,670,813 1, 755,386,937 | 3,883,446, 116 
1930246 4s ere 92,618 | 614,696 697,555,378 | 1,664,787, 763 1,522, 787,125 3, 280, 236, 603: 
LOZ TPE See oe rears 23,083 | 528,640 587,566,990 | 1,221,911,982 1,252,017, 248 2,555, 126, 448 
O30 ae deren be acetcarerene 93,102 | 468,833 473,601,716 954,381,097 955,960, 724 | 1,980,417, 543 
1903300 Aa cen ese 23 , 780 468, 658 436, 247, 824 967,788, 928 919,671,181 | 1, 954,075, 785 
OBA ek cotaeeaeres 24, 209 519, 812 503,851,055 1,229,513, 621 1,087,301, 742 2,393, 692, 729 
19353 ee 24,034 | 556,664 559,467,777 | 1,419,146, 217 1,153,485, 104 | 2,653,911, 209 
LOS Gina pies oe ceca 24,202 | 594,359 612,071,434 | 1,624,213, 996 1, 289,592,672 3,002, 403, 814 
TKO Be ere, Ma ER eo 24,834 | 660,451 721,727,037 | 2,006,926, 787 1,508, 924, 867 3, 625, 459, 50C 
POSSE tees ae ata 25, 200 642,016 705, 668, 589 1,807,478 ,028 1,428, 286,778 3,337, 681, 366 
OS OW re ees ns 24 , 805 658, 114 737,811, 153 1,836,159,375 | 1,531,051, 901 | 3,474, 783, 52¢ 
TOA OME craresis-suerete 25, 503 762, 244 920,872,865 2,449,721, 903 1,942,471, 238 4,529,173,31 
HOA Seta s aches -cers 26, 293 961,178 1, 264, 862, 643 3, 296,547,019 2,605,119, 788 6,076, 308, 12: 
1O4D eee neh orn 27,862 | 1,152,091 1, 682,804,842 | 4,037,102, 725 3,309,973, 758 7,553, 794,97. 
TOAB Rees 85s, Seco 27,652 | 1,241,068 1, 987, 292,384 4,690, 493, 083 3,816,413, 541 8, 732, 860,99 
OVA en tp. Meocencotere 28,483 | 1,222,882 2,029, 621,370 4, 832,333,356 4,015, 776,010 9,073, 692,51 
1) 4S ae 4 he Po ayicne 29,050 | 1,119,372 1,845, 773,449 4,473, 668, 847 3,564,315, 899 8, 250, 368,86 
1O4 Gree cere ear 31,249 | 1,058,156 1,740,687,254 | 4,358,234, 766 3,467,004, 980 8,035, 692,47. 
LO 4 feteitscewnsiane: Anes: 32,734 | 1,131,750 2,085,925, 966 5, 534, 280,019 4,292,055, 802 10,081,026, 58 
TOASK ants... teens 33,420 | 1,155,721 2,409,368, 190 6, 632,881, 628 4,938, 786,981 |11 875, 169, 68 
TOG Seamer cccaeeat ee 35,792 | 1,171,207 2,591,890, 657 6, 843, 231,064 5,330, 566, 484 12,479,593, 3( 
TOS OSes reas 35,942 | 1,183,297 2,771, 267,435 7,538,534, 532 5, 942,058, 229 13, 817, 526,38 
TQS re esas Nee one cesnans cts 37,021 | 1,258,375 3,276, 280, 917 9,074, 526,353 6, 940, 946, 783 16,392, 187, k 
1052 eee ee, aaa 37,929 | 1,288,382 | 3,637,620, 160 9, 146,172,494 | 7,443,533, 199 16, 982,687,038 


1 For 1924 and subsequent years the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fu 
and electricity and the cost of materials from the gross value. Figures prior to 1924 are not comparak: 
because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 2 A change in the method of computi’ 
the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat over th 
which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to If 
was re-adopted. 3 Newfoundland included from 1949. 4 In 1952, gross value of products 
replaced by value of factory shipments, see text immediately preceding this table. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, Significant Years, 1917-52 


Rin Salaries Cost Net Gross 
lnvecs and of Value of Value of 
ploy Wages Materials Products! Products? 
No. $ $ $ $ 
6, 934 15,486,336 31, 228,173 32,918,776 67, 264, 282 
9, 622 22,681, 246 43,117,299 53, 690, 187 100, 642, 613 
10,303 25, 233, 851 45,477, 620 56,109,014 105,459, 6842 
1,556 663, 251 3,087,621 1,750,135 4,837,756 
1, 287 855,210 4,164, 223 2,185,857 6,300,080 
2,074 727, 286 2,862,725 1,466, 446 4,408, 608 
991 529, 684 1,590, 834 1,126,826 PLS) VASE 
1,088 617, 945 2,239,117 1, 243,979 3, 543, 681 
1,786 1,694, 763 6,993,510 3,570, 835 10, 713, 644 
1,755 1,651, 469 7,582,046 3,469, 435 11, 200,310 
1,747 2,133,555 13,537,144 4,338 , 320 18, 123, 200 
1,735 2,459, 553 17,177, 748 5,046, 797 22,523,439 
1,795 2,805, 622 15,786,399 5, 957,097 22,069,6712 
25,252 18,838,051 102,415,215 57,565, 703 159, 980,918 
23,425 25, 625,089 85, 724, 785 61,371, 243 147, 096, 028 
19, 986 16, 905, 885 50, 725, 562 35, 676, 421 89, 787, 548 
122201 9, 604, 680 25,354,319 19, 988, 257 47,912,432 
17,627 16,651, 685 43,332,195 35, 885, 563 83, 139,572 
37,812 59,940,411 103, 463, 123 93 , 376, 638 204, 421, 664 
29,724 43,060, 259 100,354, 480 71,788,873 178, 793. 420 
29,311 54, 686,577 135,841,899 102. 294, 298 247,592,389 
30,512 63,975, 754 172,115,336 119, 486, 630 303, 619, 234 
33,371 75, 245, 387 183,141,366 130,715,000 326, '839, 7472 
19,710 12,893,014 32,380, 621 27,027, 725 59, 408, 346 
19,007 19, 266, 821 60,812, 641 45, 803 , 164 106, 615, 805 
17, 952 15,127,716 39, 800, 366 26, 640, 786 68, 145,012 
11,336 9,308, 100 20,442,421 18,166,713 41,345,622 
14,501 13, 659, 162 35, 617, 614 27,041,195 66,058, 151 
23, 164 32,345, 080 83, 993, 599 62,258,478 152,106,577 
22,732 33,151,919 96,389, 299 67, 783,377 170,753,741 
23,446 44,219,819 131, 804, 253 91,187,375 231,506,191 
24,505 53, 546, 882 176,358, 864 120,594, 955 307,173,504 
24,251 55,978, 462 164, 760, 874 117,837,471 293,759, 7822 
188,043 141,008, 616 385, 212,984 380, 882, 409 766,095,393 
183, 748 202,516, 550 553, 558, 520 499,643,217 | 1,053,201 OT 
206, 580 225, 226, 808 537,270,055 537,796,395 | 1,108, 592, 775 
157,481 134, 696,386 292,560, 568 288 , 504, 782 "604 ,496,078 
220,321 223, 757, 767 536, 828 , 039 470,385,279 | 1, 045, 757,585 
424,115 668,156,053 1,494, 253,053 1,350,519, 134 | 2,929, 685, 183 
357, 276 565,986,105 | 1,297, 009,099 1, 125,991,848 | 2,497, 971,521 
390, 275 809,579,270 | 2,027, 793, 643 1, 651,629,668 | 3,788, 497, 123 
417,182 | 1,005,601, 680 2,696, 638,646 | 2,083, 933,751 | 4,916,157, 419 
429,698 | 1,125,944, 703 2,745, 618, 113 2, 288, 643.279 5,176, "034 8252 
299, 389 258, 393,065 794,556, 502 662,174,261 | 1,456, 730, 763 
295, 674 362,941,317 | 1,071, 843,374 792,267,562 | 1,864, 110, 936 
328, 533 406,622,627 | 1,056, 530, 202 916,971,816 | 2. ,020, 492, 433 
224,816 220, 530,088 464,544,563 465, 103, 842 958, 776, 858 
318,871 378,376, 209 907,011,461 791,428,569 | 1,745, 674, 707 
564,392 975,038,060 | 2,310, 347, 858 1,930,043, 913 4, 339, 797, 784 
498 120 845,216,547 | 2,001 ,900,592 | 1,659,284, 622 3,754, 523,701 
557, 190 1,305, 544,434 | 3, 256, 454,918 | 2,708,554,013 6,103, 804, 834 
599, 433 1, 669,386,982 | 4 , 834,394,367 | 3,569, 400,065 8,074, 731,917 
609,696 | 1,844,186, 405 4, 387,431,403 | 3,811, 106,576 | 8,372,173,6262 


_,. 1 See fqotnote 1, Table 1. 
shipments; see text on pp. 633-634, 


2In 1952, gross value of areas was replaced by value of factory 
3 See footnote 2, Table 1 


| 
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9—Summary Statistics of M 


MANUFACTURES 


cinerea eee eS 


anufactures, by Province, Significant Years, 1917-52— 
concluded 


Province or He Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Territory and 1 z and of Value of Value of 
Year PHOS OE Wages Materials Products! Products? 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
VOU fae osne eee hater 18,939 16,513, 423 69,715, 149 42,280,801 111,995, 950 
1920 eae ores 23, 728 32,372,081 92,729,271 62,776,912 155, 506, 183 
Ey eae SA peeves 24,012 31,224,596 87,832,324 63, 925,015 155, 266, 294 
TOSS se ciocteta eee ere 18,871 18, 487, 430 44,579,998 37,390, 275 83,934,777 
1OZOm AN ..ccniet one & 23, 910 28 444, 798 82, 408, 293 48,810,544 134, 293, 595 
NOAA ye ona 40,937 62, 758,081 926, 234, 925 120,339,926 352,334, 594 
1046S Soon ee eee 38,367 61,018,345 223,096, 935 122,780,805 351, 887,099 
TO49E es 2s Ce-seetee 41,956 86, 088, 380 299,101,498 167,335,495 474, 681,912 
IE Y5 1 , Cope epee eID aS, Se 41,459 100, 170, 966 349, 203, 612 192,848, 667 551,346, 046 
hODQS Ate ce eek c 43,365 112, 147,572 347, 664, 650 216,814,306 574,0387,2122 
Saskatchewan— 
NOUR stoke casa oe 6, 230 5, 403, 332 22,040, 674 13,894,179 35, 934,853 - 
12 Die ste seer 6, 709 9,571,175 34,894, 105 22,610,861 57, 504, 966 
TROP SOE ae Roe eae eke 7,025 9,105, 597 51,003, 566 23 , 002, 952 75,368,605 
NOS Meme nce acter 4,782 4,848, 763 19, 124, 030 11,478, 634 31,559,387 
HOBO ee. ek cence 6,475 7,346, 127 Bye) a es: 20, 288, 273 60, 650, 589 | 
QSAR pore iota etre 12,361 17,703, 103 TSE 2TH ONT 40, 833 , 333 175,349, 234 
LOAG he cc oes 11,957 17,956,317 126,595, 761 38, 459, 6380 168, 356, 619 
OY) ae Rates eS 10,841 22,278, 942 164,349,341 47,356, 949 915, 742, 708 | 
OSI Meroe sera 11,023 26, 290, 294 185,151,455 61,088, 606 250, 813, 026 
1G5 QM ete eee 11,307 29,489, 862 172,388,119 80, 934, 157 258 ,931,7762 © 
Alberta— 
ONY aA hacen 9,461 8, 662,417 42,632,212 93, 883 , 673 66,515, 885» 
ODO seems’ os 10,955 15, 210, 628 56, 139, 646 29,812,891 85, 952, 587 
G2 Oe eer chs re BEB 12, 216 14,585, 734 62,500,175 36, 824, 969 100, 966, 196 
(CRS Rt Mane conte 9, 753 9 573,468 29,425,975 18,876, 929 49 395, 514 
ROS OS: Sie os cs Gt. 1A 14,977,700 53,151, 149 32, 618, 153 87,474, 080 
(G44 Wada oo BY. 22,186 33 , 227, 729 172,082,537 77,415, (a3 252,949, 894 
1OAG eee sc Ls ee 22,649 34, 939,088 169, 425, 176 83,735,011 257,031, 867 
OA O IS. seeds caves Sune 26,425 55,115, 554 251,364, 059 114, 681, 296 371, 995, 120 
DOD seen sates 29,105 69, 135, 587 309, 430, 618 141, 649, 574 458, 281,384 
CE pa et Soars eororce 31,765 82,527,194 331,817, 141 178,221,013 518,410,811? 
British Columbia- 
TOUTES MOS... 5: ee: 37,948 35,426, 675 87, 637, 833 71,673,094 159,310,927 
19201 34,360 49,135,005 125,405, 084 104,851, 641 230, 256, 728 
NGO ZO SFR cxces cane beer: 48,153 57,764, 968 141, 145, 838 113,082, 137 260, 418, 648 
OS Stn ie See 28,417 28 , 469, 225 70, 166, 220 59, 034, 923 133,879, 330, 
TGS OM :pedterte com ohcn ai eeaver’s 42,554 53,881, 994 136, 655,872 103, 263 , 292 247, 948, 600 
HOA ih... etree 96, 062 178,639,118 303, 560,016 337,137,197 655, 844, 686 
TOYS AR ee oh 75,484 137,506, 645 335, 708, 533 293 ,352, 652 644, 527, 898 
OA OI prt ccak a. eee 82,934 196, 403 , 722 531,112,329 409, 665,348 959, 008, 088 
BOT ls am ae 93, 647 262, 626, 283 789,840,417 592,448,565 | 1, 404, 880, 34) 
LOD QE ShaG ates aoe 92,667 283, 530,976 751,011, 248 556, 172,312 1, 332,481,862. 
Yukon and &§ 
N.W.T.— | 
FOS Olas ce etter ob scrkciah 55 97,766 138, 500 92,054 242,96 
NCO le Oe ot oO 67 118,972 189,718 280, 803 489,25. 
TOAG SE oe eae mecae 92 200, 560 172, 845 408, 727 646, 26 
TOSO een ert cerscse: 148 359,068 643 , 807 604, 896 1,377, 48 
18 791 beard oes ea sce, UE 152 405, 690 1,097,991 758,986 2,018, 90 
LOR Qe ie rsncl wardens 164 530, 126 1,075,561 1,022,974 2,288,038 


| 


2 Tn 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value of Pe | 
3 See footnote 2, Table 1. 4 Includes Yukon Territory. 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 
shipments; see text on pp. 633-634. 
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nc 
In order to retain some continuity with the past, Table 3 continues the 
historical series on the chief component material classification basis. Similar 


statistics under the Standard Classification groups (see pp. 644-655), worked back 
to 1945, are given in Table 10, pp. 636-637. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, Significant Years, 


— 


1917-52 


: Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group Em- 
baad Vaar ployees and of | Value of Value of 
Wages Materials Products! Products? 
No. $ $ $ $ 

Vegetable Products— 

ET 9 tea Rs bee i ei 62,777 45,915,557 367, 214,061 183, 782,501 550, 996, 562 
et dees det Raat 74, 241 77, 750, 189 536, 828, 044 239,328,371 776,156,415 
TIA SRAM ht de atlas 91,032 95,853, 121 431,595, 751 341, 688, 938 783, 706, 883 
ones tock ret eet 75,416 68, 535, 349 226,879,373 196, 820, 952 432,315,617 
UNDINE pea a Oeed eED 99,447 104, 248, 785 356, 726, 153 292,129,840 659, 624,014 
SUL spel tet BD as inal 130,679 183, 943 , 948 ‘763 , 606, 750 485,551,491 1,270,518, 297 
TEES 62 aie Slee tae sco 137,170 206, 893, 681 871,436,061 575, 963, 454 1,469, 914, 130 
Md deeeias, Pow occal esc. 143,032 285, 536, 723 1, 236, 409, 496 754,329, 727 2,020, 565, 833 
UN LL RNAs Seem lg 144, 762 339, 272, 100 1,485,063, 324 926,401,068 | 2,445, 848, 786 
Sao sere eee 144,572 365,783,661 | 1,477, 824,823 | 1,006, 127,373 2,519,179,2242 

Animal Products— 

De ae a ar 46, 994 35, 753, 133 320,302,039 124, 103, 990 444 406,029 
POR eee. ob be Iat 48 , 687 54,291, 606 400, 496,354 152,995,130 553,491, 484 
PON Fe. 2 4 EG Tie: 67,670 62,081,423 345, 351, 882 127,929, 857 477, 761, 855 
“es ae Be re ae 53) 141 46, 453, 188 179,429, 948 87,629, 444 271,068, 210 
BOSOr ait. 2 PA FER 69,358 68, 231, 871 333, 647,306 122,821,410 461, 983 , 262 
WAAR ce iE) Gere. 94,195 129,215,389 835, 586, 247 246, 064, 720 1,092,015, 647 
JCS IR Sa fsa 102, 844 151,517,837 849, 242, 804 271,279,430 1,132, 233,759 
BORON SS Ld ys AP: 102, 657 197,189,519 1, 158,872, 220 369,545,771 1,543, 930, 584 
‘DES see MRT eb aa 100, 487 222,271,019 1,425, 565,514 402,417,994 1,846, 134,158 
J Os Sr ere 102,038 242,380,359 | 1,325, 004, 126 457,008,034 1,801,102,7802 

Textile and Textile 

Products— 

Oa i ar 76,978 47,764,436 131, 225,032 109, 904, 530 241,129, 562 
Le Sa 87, 730 84, 433, 609 256, 233, 300 173, 741,035 429,974,335 
DAL eee 103, 881 94,969,433 217,954,088 180,469, 064 403, 205, 809 
Rte a5 ee 95, 707 72,813,424 143, 184,861 131,065,992 279,475,267 
UTS Song BiG Bie key 121,022 107,117,035 203, 618, 197 181, 927,898 392,657, 759 
5 bel RE ate 153, 122 195,805, 681 419, 988, 642 351, 186, 488 781,771, 688 
TARY sok OC aaa 164, 737 228,018,323 459, 664, 221 418 , 263, 665 888, 658, 943 
00). ag rae 186,328 342,930, 642 669, 108, 586 606,402,697 | 1,290,314, 474 
OED al Sn Sal 190, 054 389, 843 , 607 861,474,177 681,616,663 | 1,559,977,021 
Bite 2 183, 158 400, 480, 854 819,392,316 688, 806, 368 1,524;985,4392 

Wood and Paper 

Products— 

LYS Serres 152,277 113,359, 997 148,277,935 245,372,487 393, 650, 422 
et Sa 144,391 172,368,578 309, 813, 724 417,256,115 727,069, 839 
ASS iis ol anita 164,572 192,088,948 313,797,201 381,485,477 724,972,308 
OTe esta eae 105,080 102, 218, 652 134, 663, 641 184, 233 , 540 341, 336, 701 
ee 54 2hD Psa > 144, 782 165, 287,455 246, 292, 820 303, 662,441 579, 892, 183 
at es kus 189, 674 284, 436, 559 497, 656, 158 550,826,986 | 1,093, 725, 822 
Ne ee 224,121 366, 049, 562 679, 343, 485 749,055,011 | 1,484, 436, 122 
Fe 262,835 579, 896, 808 1,061, 229,176 1,184, 539,519 2,325,304, 849 
1951., - SERRE ers Se 281, 204 735, 283, 683 1, 453,475,873 1, 660, 280,363 3, 209,391, 543 

ae 280 , 337 783 , 737, 813 1,479, 484, 588 1, 607,001,792 | 3, 184,797 ,6672 
if 
_ Iron and Its 
Products— 
I es ee 161, 745 161,875, 424 378,193,116 371,792,489 749,985, 605 
aes 164,087 231,595,911 377,499, 134 411,875,057 789,374,191 
ee be 142,772 203, 740, 658 405,818, 468 367, 465, 582 790, 726, 338 
See 73,348 72,296,179 98,793,191 109,198, 169 216,828, 992 
es ee 121,041 158,559, 728 262,292,781 275,774, 796 553, 468, 880 
ee 411,944 818,452,454 | 1,104,083, 922 1,390, 703,087 2,540, 992,974 
1946 eh a 249 , 279 475,812,983 635,344, 199 735,459,371 | 1,405,542, 865 
| 265,474 678,924,105 | 1, 197,956,715 1, 219,303,992 | 2, 468,376,349 
aa 303,497 910,549,175 | 1,724,318, 073 1, 641,346,745 3,432, 209, 864 
Mee... ee 333,132 | 1,084, 755,540 1,951, 542,870 1,902,423, 464 | 3, 922,647,0732 
1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 See footnote 4, Table 1. 3 See footnote 2, Table 1. 
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3._Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, Significant Years, 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Industrial Group 
and Year 


Non-ferrous Metal 
Products— 


Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 


Miscellaneous 
Industries— 


No. 


296 
324 
408 
478 
526 
635 
740 
897 
909 
953 


1,075 
8 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 4, Table 1. 


1917-52—concluded 
Rae Sets me 
ployees Wages Materials 
No. $ $ 
18, 220 15, 898,890 46,445, 469 
23,162 27,895,348 48,434, 120 
39, 867 54,501, 806 124, 900, 632 
25,273 28,099, 026 71,990, 608 
44,563 59, 684, 858 242,063,177 
104,314 182,909, 292 549,317,062 
84,853 150,366,178 413,022, 247 
100, 614 251,869, 627 749, 678, 627 
117,740 345,482,742 | 1,113,974,070 
120, 138 384,610,020 | 1,058,309, 597 
20,795 18, 224,724 36,994,392 
25, 500 32,351, 764 69, 856, 558 
29,257 38, 958,390 112,573, 103 
16,975 19, 282,401 69,077,701 
23,026 30,067, 934 107,979,292 
31,590 56, 180, 338 234,714,319 
36,493 63, 848 , 640 240, 485, 869 
42,691 104,377,854 469, 437, 193 
47,120 138, 026, 862 606, 994, 396 
48,327 156,392,092 634, 846, 809 
56, 153 51,505, 484 99,068, 092 
17, 653 22,193,421 62, 644, 608 
16, 694 22,639,449 55, 184,337 
15,397 18, 738, 629 34,271,854 
22,595 31,567,558 65, 230, 839 
81,822 137,422,977 360, 412, 749 
37,278 66, 538, 532 159, 308,350 
40,499 98, 568, 559 238,377, 149 
44,913 128,993,172 318, 228, 683 
46,971 145, 647,388 313,340, 224 
10,584 7,504,199 11,958,675 
13, 442 14, 613, 455 23, 465, 807 
10, 786 12,457, 989 22,495,351 
8,351 7,810,976 9,497,751 
12, 280 13,045, 929 18,308,810 
25,542 41,304, 732 66, 967, 507 
21,381 31, 641,518 50,387,530 
27,077 52,596, 820 62,161, 902 
28, 598 66, 558, 557 85,432, 243 
29, 709 73 , 832, 433 86,427,141 


3 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


41,039,351 
52,847,178 
150,415, 215 
88, 427,984 
155, 808, 806 


399,498,519 - 


278, 461, 262 
558, 467,028 
760,219, 708 
810,854, 261 


58,092,396 
80, 205,472 
99,065, 847 
52,817,078 
85,511, 631 
152,525,053 
173, 638, 196 
261,691, 705 
375, 221,419 
429,518, 608 


131,381,995 
65, 183, 212 
78,785,911 
55,394, 284 
89,046, 832 

355, 260, 598 

203 , 639, 442 

279,038, 860 

373,176,901 

407, 215, 284 


15, 662, 241 
27,841,778 
28,081,046 
14,083, 738 
24,368, 247 
84, 159, 068 
61, 245, 149 
97, 247,135 
120, 265, 922 
134,578,015 


Gross 
Value of 


Products? 


87, 484, 820 
101, 281, 298 
283, 545, 666 
164, 765, 604 
416,060, 459 
992,345,975 
719, 191, 106 


1,353,329, 383 
1,929, 608, 127 
1, 930,991,789? 


95,086, 788 
150, 062,030 
229,774,300 
131,325, 706 
208, 166, 781 
416, 268,879 
446, 484, 682 
780, 188, 518 


1,044,425, 433 
1, 180,487,677? 


230, 450, 087 
127,827,820 
138, 545, 221 
92,820, 761 
159, 536, 984 
733, 569, 232 
376, 288, 264 | 
536, 156, 674 
716, 287, 268 
744,630,244? » 


27,620,916 
51,307, 585. 
51,207,736. 
24,138,927 
43, 393, 206) 
152, 484,005. 
112,942, 600 
161,426, 636, 
208, 304, 932. 
293,865,142? 


t 
/ 


The figures in Table 4 show the trends of development in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries since 1917. Interesting comparisons may be made by studying 


the average figures given. 


* 


| 
a | 


| 
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: 4.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years, 1917-52 


Item 1933 1939 
| 
| mstablishments.................... No 21,845 22; 532 22,216 23, 780 24,805 
| Totals, employees.................. ss 606, 523 598, 893 666, 531 468, 658 658,114 
Averages, per establishment... ._ ¢ 27-8 26-6 30-0 19-7 26-5 
| Totals, salaries and wages.......... $ | 497,801,844] 717,493,876 777,291,217] 436,247,824 737,811, 153 
| Averages, per establishment. |||, $ , 788 31,843 , 988 18, 345 9,744 
__ Averages, peremployee.......... $ 931 2 
_ Employees on salaries.............. No. 78,334 86, 636 124,772 
__ Averages, per establishment...... 2 3-5 3-6 5:0 
OSES wos Sean eee eet $ 141, 837,361 139,317,946] 217,839,334 
Averages, per salaried employee... §$ 1,811 1, 608 1,746 
mployees on wages................ No. 520, 559 382,022 533 , 342 
___Averages, per establishment... .__ se 23-1 16:1 21- 
EER noi Bia RR A terre Rip cama $ 575, 656, 515 296, 929,878] 519,971,819 
___Averages, per wage-earner........ $ 975 
imwost Of materials................... $ 967, 788, 928]1,836,159,375 
__ Averages, per establishment... .. $ 40, 698 74, 024 
| __ Averages, per employee........_ $ 5 2,065 2,790 
Values added in manufacture?... ||| $ 919, 671, 181/1,531,051,901 
__ Averages, per establishment?..... $ 38, 674 61,724 
Averages, per employee?.......... $ ; 
Gross value of products............. $ 6,116)1,954,075,785)/3,474, 783,528 
_ Averages, per establishment... | $ 1 ,173 140, 084 
| Averages, per employee... ..,... 0 $ 4,170 5, 280 
| 1951 1952 
Establishments.................... No. 37,021 37,929 
)fotals, employees.................. 1,258,375 1, 288, 382 
| verages, per establishment...... ¢ 34-0 34-0 
Totals, salaries and wages.......... $ ,276,280,917/3, 637,620,160 
_ Averages, per establishment... .. $ 88, 498 95,906 
__Averages, peremployee.......... $ 2,604 2,823 
Employees on salaries............_. No. 192,558 181,006 221,551 247, 787 268, 027 
__ Averages, per establishment...... S . 6-8 5-8 6-2 6-7 6-9 
| ie eR SS aaa $ | 418,065,594] 410,875,776 628,427,937) 816,714, 604| 923,905,251 
Averages, per salaried employee... $ 2,171 2,270 2,836 3, 296 3,013 
Employees on wages................ No. 1,030,324 877, 150 949,656] 1,010,588) 1,025,355 
__ Averages, per establishment...._. a . 28-1 26- 27. . 
| SOS: 5a Oia a San a er $ {1,611,555,776/1,329,811,478|1,963.462.720 2,459,566,313]2,713, 714,909 
. Averages, per wage-earner........ $ 2; ‘ 
Cost of materials............. cree $ 064/9,074,526,353/9,146,172,494 
verages, per establishment...... $ 245,118 241, 139 
verages, peremployee.......... $ 4 7,0 
Values added in manufacture?....___ $ 940,946, 783|7,443,533,199 
verages, per establishment?..... $ 487 196, 249 
verages, per employee?.......... $ 516 Std. 
Gross value of products..........__. $ ,892,187,132|16,982,687,0353 
Averages, per establishment...... $ , 781 447, 7493 
Averages, per employee......__ ee 13,026 13, 1813 


1The method of computing the number of wage-earners in 1925-30, inclusive, increased the number 
omewhat over that which otherwise would have been given. There was, therefore, a proportionate 
eduction in the averages for 1925-30 per employee and wage-earner, In 1931, the method in force prior 
0 1925 was re-adopted. 2 Net values of products; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 634. 3 In 1952, 
Toss value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 633-634. 


_ Consumption of Manufactured Products.—The value of all manufactured 
iducts made available for consumption in 1952 was $17,215,524,423, a figure 
ibtained by adding to the value of manufactured products the value of the imports 
f manufactured and partly manufactured goods and deducting the value of exports. 
lore accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude the duplica- 
ions involved when the products of one manufacturing establishment become the 
iaterial worked upon in another. Iron, vegetable, wood and paper, animal and 
oxtile products were, in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished 
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products made available for consumption in 1952. Ani 
ferrous metal products were also manufactured in gre 
for home consumption, providing exp 
imports large quantities o 
mineral products despite large home production. 
steel, chemical and non-ferrous metal industries wi 
requirements for home consumption an 


f iron and steel, textiles, 
Recent expan 
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chemicals and non-metallic 
sion of the iron and 
ll enable Canada to meet more 
tities in the future. 


mal, wood and paper, and non- 
ater quantities than required 


Canada 


5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, Significant Years, 1929-52, and by 


Industrial Groups, 1951 and 1952 


Grass Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Value of Manufactured Goods! Mente 
ee ; Peo Gee +5 = roducts 
Year and Industrial Group ms atic ee Valneiet Valeo ot Available 
pale jh ey Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
F900 RUS oi ne 2 ee 3,883,446, 116 939, 130, 201 686,876,071 4,135, 700, 246 
HOSS Oo RTE indy auth oan | ee shee ee 1,954,075, 785 298 , 068, 344 365, 232, 113 1,886, 912,016, 
LOS Otel ORE AMES: be ae ws 3,474, 783, 528 542,364, 930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294, 520 
LOAAwaye eel iiti DB... «ck pee or 9,073, 692,519 1,302,413, 996 2,668,575, 781 7,707,530, 734 
19460 20004 bo Gace: eo cea ee 8,035, 692,471 1,390,123, 100 1,701, 677,026 7,724, 138, 545 
LOAQ. Sioa cae RE re ee 12,479, 593,300 2,043, 583, 929 2,017,055,615 | 12,506, 121,614 
TI eee a tee art ees Pe on 13, 817, 526, 380 2,289, 162,070 2, 239,733,915 13, 866, 954, 535 


Industrial Group, 1951° 


Vegetable products......--.++-++--: 
Animal products.......+---+++++0+> 
Textile and textile products.......-. 
Wood and paper products......-..-- 
Tron and its products.......----++-> 
Non-ferrous metal products........- 
Non-metallic mineral products....-..-. 
Chemicals and allied products.......- 
Miscellaneous industries..+......--- 


Totals, 1951.............+5- 


Industrial Group, 1952* 


Vegetable products......-.--++++++- 
Animal products........---+++++++> 
Textile and textile products.........-. 
Wood and paper products.......---- 
Tron and its products........--++-+: 
Non-ferrous metal products......--- 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 
Chemicals and allied products........ 
Miscellaneous industries......-.--+- 


Totals, 1952..... ea. tea 


2,445, 848, 786 
1,846, 134, 158 
1,559,977, 021 
3, 209,391,543 
3,432,209, 864 
1,929, 608, 127 
1,044,425, 483 

716, 287, 268 

208, 304, 932 


263,617,019 
70, 126,024 
303, 558, 270 
128,972, 748 
1, 291,364,316 
244, 526, 262 
251,828,723 
189,719, 193 
290,997,274 


244,721,869 
101, 562, 405 
34,935,831 
1,316, 442,025 
323, 702, 566 
457,569,880 
85,510,539 
131, 689, 729 
52,956,412 


2,464, 743, 936 
1,814, 697,777 
1,828,599, 460 
2,021, 922, 266 
4,399,871, 614 
1,716, 564,509 
1, 210, 743, 617 

774,316, 732 

446, 345, 794 


16,392, 187, 132 


3,034, 709,829 


2,749,091, 256 


16,677,805, 70: 


2,519,179, 224 
1,801, 102, 780 
1,524,985, 439 
3,184, 797, 667 
3,922, 647,073 
1,930,991, 789 
1, 130,487,677 

744, 630, 244 

223 , 865, 142 


16, 982, 687, 0357 


238, 550, 554 
46,431,555 
250,207,749 
128,533,506 
1,359,518, 854 
245, 819,343 
249,979,373 
185,943, 668 
420,396,731 


3,125,381, 333 


235, 150, 632 
89,096,924 
26,088,173 

1,271,578, 274 

384, 612,567 

571,140,444 
96,045,997 

124,565, 264 
94, 265, 670 


So 


2,892,543, 945 


2,522,579, 14 
1,758, 437,41 
1,749, 105,01 
2’ 041, 752,89 
4’ 897,553, 36 
1,605, 670, 6 
1,284, 421,08 

806, 008, 64 

549, 996, 2 


ee 
17, 215,524,4 


1 Figures for the years 1929 and 1933 
1939-52 they are for the calendar year. 
2 In 1952, gross value of products was replac 
sumption figures for the major standard industrial classification groups (see p. 
as statistics of imports and exports are still comp 


are for the fiscal yea 
Net imports are tota 
ed by value of factory s 


iled on the component materia 


ote 
t be calculati 
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rs ended Mar. 31 of the following years; f 
1 imports less foreign products re-exporte 
hipments; see text on p. 63 
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Subsection 2.—Value and Volume of Manufacturing Production 


Value of Manufacturing Produc 


facturing values over an 


borne in mind. 


umber of years, 
In recent years, 
value series, used in isolation, have become increasin 


owing to violent changes in prices, 
ely inadequate as indicat 


tion.—In the interpretation of man 
variations in the level of prices must 


unadjust. 
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of economic trends. Of necessity, interest has shifted to measures of volume. The 
index number of wholesale prices (based on 1935-39 = 100) stood at 148-9 in 1917, 
203-2 in 1920, 124-6 in 1929, 87-4 in 1933, 99-2 in 1939, 138-9 in 1946 and 226-0 
in 1952. Index numbers of the prices of fully or chiefly manufactured goods on 
the same base were: 150-9 in 1917, 208-2 in 1920, 123-7 in 1929, 93-3 in 1933, 
101-9 in 1939, 138-0 in 1946 and 230-7 in 1952. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production.—Since real income is ultimately 
measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. 
The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and 
services and not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. The field of 
industrial production, because of its dominating position in the nation 

| has attracted increasing attention. This, in turn, has resulted in the n 
accurate measurements of physical output. 


al economy, 
eed for more 


During the past few years, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been engaged 
in the reconstruction of the index of industrial production* which was first published 


in 1926 and later subjected to several major revisions. The latest reconstruction 


was made possible by the availability of a great deal of basic data. Annual statistics 
valuable for this project have been collected by the Bureau from the end of World 


War I to the present and the scope of the monthly information has been greatly 


expanded. Applying methods developed through the experience of the past quarter- 
‘Century, it has been possible to compute an index with a fair measure of accuracy 


| 
I 
i 


| 
i 
\ 


| 
| 
| 


| 


from 1935 to the present. . 


The manufacturing sector is divided, at the major group level, into durable 
Manufactures and non-durable manufactures, for the reason that the movement of 
durable goods normally varies from that of non-durables. There tends to be greater 


fluctuation in durables from prosperity to depression, the demand for non-durables 
being more constant. 


__ * A description of the methods used in constructing the index and a description of its scope is given in 
DBS Reference Paper No. 34, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1951. 
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-6.—Index of the Total Volume of Manufacturing Production, classified on the 
Basis of Durable and Non-durable Goods, 1935-52 


(1935-39 = 100) 


| 
i Non- Non- 

durable | Durable | 41 yang- durable | Purable | ay yanu- 
ae Year M Manu- Year M Manu- fieta nes 

} axial factures factures ues: factures sa 

| factures factures 

| le SSSs ee See eS 

aeep......... 89-0 82-7 86-5 i Uo Oa eee 179-8 340-1 242-3 
aie ...-,.. 97-1 93-1 95-5 LOAD 2 PHENO 176-3 262-1 209-8 
1937 ae 106-7 113-2 109-3 1946" ator 180-2 205-1 189-9 
Tees ....... 98-9 103-2 100-6 1047 3 oe - 191-2 233-5 207-7 
a 108-2 107-9 108-1 OAR Stes ter. 197-1 244-4 215-5 
1940 ae 124-6 149-7 134-4 LO40%. eae. 198-2 246-3 217-0 
Lo 148-7 218-5 175-9 LOD Oia 208-3 259-1 228-1 
pee... 169-4 288-1 215-7 ROE LS by, ty oe ie | 214-0 285-9 242-1 
= a 171-5 333-0 234-5 LOS De Nea eee 215-2 294-8 246-3 
cr et ee 
9242844 

| 
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The period 1935-52 was characterized by unprecedented industrial expansion. 
Emerging from a depression practically world-wide in scope, industrial operations 
:n Canada entered a period of rapid growth which was maintained throughout the 
war and post-war years without important interruption. 


The volume of output of manufactures rose steeply after the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939. Productive facilities responded quickly to the urgent require- 
ments of the Armed Forces. In the early days of the War, production assignments 
allotted were comparatively simple but, as pre-war weapons became obsolete and 
as Canada proved capable of turning out larger and more complex equipment, 
the assignments constantly shifted, changed and grew more difficult. The produc- 
tion figures merely suggest the magnitude of the achievement. They cannot 
describe the tremendous effort needed to convert a semi-agricultural country into a 
wartime arsenal nor the complications that arose because of shortages of manpower, 
tools and materials. 


The productive peak was reached in 1944, when weapons, supplies and equip- 
ment were rolling off the assembly lines at a record-breaking pace. The end of | 
hostilities and the subsequent reconversion to peace-time production were attended 
by declines in output in 1945 and 1946. The upward trend was resumed, however, 
in 1947. The rate of advance slackened moderately in 1948 and 1949 but regained 
most of its 1947 impetus in 1950 when the renewal of hostilities in Korea resulted in 
heavy anticipatory buying on the part of consumers and in growing expenditures 
for national defence. In 1951, the index of the volume of manufacturing production ~ 
had practically equalled the record wartime level of 242-3 established in 1944, 
and a new record of 246-3 was reached in 1952. 


A problem confronting business economists is to determine how much of the 
post-war industrial ‘drive’ was caused by normal growth factors and how much of it 
was caused by the backlog of war-accumulated demand. Though it is true that the 
ereatest demand accumulation took place in housing and consumer durables, non- 
durables such as textiles and clothing also started the post-war period with a sizable 
backlog of unfilled demand. It is now becoming apparent, after the vigorous pace 
of business following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, that a considerable portion 
of this demand has been satisfied and some industries, notably textiles, clothing 
and some major appliances, are experiencing difficulties. However, general prospects 
appear bright. The increased productive activity which will result from the present | 
very high level of capital investment is not as yet fully reflected in current production 
statistics. Huge expansion and development programs are well under way in iron 
ore, steel, aluminum and other metals, oil, chemicals, motor-vehicles, electric power, 
and in a number of other industries. ) 


Non-durable Manufactures—The trend of output during 1935-52 in the non 
durable sector of manufacturing was visibly smoother than in the durable sector 
Except in two years, 1938 and 1945, there was no interruption in the upward move. 
ment of production during the period under review. Despite the fact that wa 

. contracts quickened the pace of output in some of the industries, production continuet 


} 
| 


214-0 and, by 1952, 215-2, the highest on record. 


| 
“4.—Indexes 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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to expand after the War, although at a slower rate. 
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Unlike durable goods, non- 


durable commodities are mostly consumer goods and are less 
changes in the international 
producers and governments. B 


of the Volume of Manufacturing Production of the Groups 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1943-52 


influenced by sudden 


situation or the capital investment programs of 
y 1951, the non-durables index of output had reached 


Comprised 


Norr.—Indexes for the years 1935-42 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 629. 


: Tobacco Textile 
e Year Baods |) |Beverakes |G ipsncd Peper eee Hone 
| Products Clothing) 
i 156-0 162-0 183-8 147-0 151-1 172-1 
| Wa ea 190-5 200-6 149-0 149-6 162-0 
|. GEES aria ean 170-0 205-1 230-2 180-2 155-0 160-5 
“1946 Bee ee) Hobe PSN 177-2 234-4 204-4 158-0 167-9 161-7 
Me Pee 181-5 249-4 211-9 230-7 148-7 172-9 
| | Seite eee 183-0 270-9 215-8 227-6 129-6 180-2 
“1949 Deere Ate Ns 180-3 285-7 224-4 208-5 133-5 186-0 
Me. 183-6 282-9 227-5 251-9 126-8 212-4 
ene A yes 188-7 297-7 212-2 264-3 117-0 208-6 
|. Se ee eee 195-5 323-6 242-3 246-4 128-0 184-1 
| Printing, 

| Clothing Paper Publishing Products of Chemicals 
(Textile Dinducte and etroleum and Allied 
and Fur). Allied and Coal Products 
| Trades 

a bs Paeay nee 

(fe eae aia 156-7 140-0 111-7 150-0 369-3 
| See 147-1 149-1 114-9 171-8 390-4 
a es 146-6 161-2 125-8 167-5 292-8 
1046 .. eee 152-9 188-9 143-8 167-4 237-7 
a 147-7 207-4 163-3 181-2 245-5 
re 156-0 217-7 177-2 199-0 243-2 
ae ee 159-4 ator 7 183-8 218-0 239-5 
: ee ene 155-7 230-4 195-3 243-5 253-7 
Area 149-7 247-8 194-7 274-9 267-8 
ee 154-4 235-5 192-4 295-1 272-4 


- 92498—414 
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Durable Manufactures—The tremendous increase in physical output during 
the war years was mostly concentrated in the durable goods sector. When war 
was declared in September 1939, there were virtually no armament works, no pro- 
duction of large ships and large aircraft, no guns and no tanks. Within a few years 
Canadian plants were turning out naval and merchant ships, war aircraft, military 
vehicles, ammunition and hundreds of other war items. The new volume index of 
durable manufactures reached a peak of 340-1 in 1944, declined sharply to 205-1 in 
(946 and increased again to. 294-8 in 1952. 
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8.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Durable Manufactures Classification, 1943-52 


(1935-39 = 100) 
Nore.—Indexes for the years 1935-42 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 630. 


Electrical Non- Mis- 


ve | pWaod | P&T | portation |” Metal” | APRNI™® | Mineral | Mane. 
Products | Equipment | Products Supplies Praducte factures 
OGG eee ie chia 148-4 362-4 562-8 284-9 310-5 211-6 314-6 
OY A 3 Diae ho 153-4 326-2 693-7 256-2 312-1 205-3 317-1 
1946s ese 155-6 265-2 453-7 193-4 258-1 195-8 275-9 
1O4GG ae Ree he 175-0 222-6 221-5 160-1 247-3 221-4 225-0 
1O4 (RERR ceis ore 195-6 249-9 239-5 182-8 316°8 269-8 233-4 
TOQ4S ee eck cet 200-7 270-4 232-6 201-6 328-5 283-7 224-5 
LGA O)Marrsnter totes 202-3 264-5 243 -9 200-5 333 °8 284-4 261-6 
1000 tcc cee 215-1 263-2 262-2 212-8 367-6 314-6 281-7 
1 Os ee esis 220-6 292-2 315-0 234-7 392-3 342-1 283 -2 
O52 ee ae er 214-1 292-3 373-1 232-2 393-1 346-1 280-7 


Section 2.—Production by Industrial Groups and 
Individual Industries 


In 1949 two major changes were adopted in the compilation of manufacturing 
statistics—statistics for Newfoundland were included and the system of classification 
was changed. By the Standard Classification the industries are grouped under 
the 17 major headings listed in Table 9 instead of the nine groups listed in Table 4 
which were formerly used as the main basis of classification. Summary statistics 
for the main groups on the new basis are given for 1945-52 in Table 10, while 195] 
and 1952 statistics for individual industries are presented in detail in Tables 1! 
and 12. Table 14 gives the industries on the basis of the origin of the material 
used. 

Subsection 1.—Manufactures Classified on the Standard 
Classification Basis 


Table 9 shows the changes in the nature of manufacturing production since th 
end of World War II with regard to numbers employed, salaries and wages paic 
and gross value of products. The values of both wages and products are natural], 
more affected by price changes than the numbers of employees. Furthermor) 
during periods of curtailed production there is a tendency for wage-earners to 
put on part time, while the number of salaried employees responds less quick) 
to reduction in output. Thus, variation in number of employees would normal 
be less pronounced than that in money values. | 

The most notable change took place in the transportation equipment grou 
which, in the first four years after the War, showed a decline of 31-2 p.c. in employe 
and of 17-1 p.c. in salaries and wages and only a small increase in value of produc! 
However, in the following three years the picture changed, this group showing high 
increases than any other group in all three categories. | 
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9.—Percentage Variations in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 


Products in the Main Industrial Groups, 1949 Compared with 1945, and 1952 
with 1949. 


1949 


1952 
Compared with 
1945 


Compared with 
1949 


Industrial Group 


Total G Total Value of 

Em- Salaries Vv he f Em- Salaries | Factory 
ployees and P . re %, ployees and Ship- 
Wages pa Steg Wages ments! 

TE a ie te ree a ce | 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Food and beverages.................... +8-12 +48 - 52 +49-52 +3°3 +29-2 +20-5 
Tobacco and tobacco products —12-2 +39-1 +42-3 —13-2 +16-0 +25-2 
Beerer products: 6)... ts ese... —11-8 +23 -2 —1-6 +4-1 +35-9 +60-6 
Leather products................. +2:°3 +38-0 +25-6 —8-0 +10-8 +4-0 
Textile products (except clothing) +18-9 +78 -6 +65-1 —6-5 +14-4 +16-9 
Clothing (textile and fur)............._. +17-8 +57-1 +52-6 —0-1 +16-5 +17-3 
med productey 6060.0... ccs. +28 -92 +86-72 +83 - 92 +7-3 +33-1 +38-9 
Mmeper products.................... +20-72 80-52 +95-12 +8-5 +40-5 +38 -2 
Printing, publishing and allied trades’...| +31-2 +81-2 +84-1 +4-3 +31-6 +29-9 
Tron and steel products.................. —3-4 +31-6 +49-0 +15-6 +49-3 +50-4 
Transportation equipment............._. —32-4 —17-1 +2-8 +39-7 +74-7 +69°6 
on-ferrous metal products............. +1-1 +39-9 +58-0 +14-0 +45-8 +40-1 
Electrical apparatus and supplies +26-7 +79-5 | +110-9 +23 -8 +58-5 +47-2 
Non-metallic mineral products +38-8 +96-0 +88 -6 +11-7 +43-7 +42-0 
Products of petroleum and coal +26-2 +73-7 +97-6 +16-2 +59-8 +46-2 
mmemical products...................... —32-6 —6-0 +17-8 +15-4 +47-1 +35-6 
Miscellaneous industries................. 4 4 4 +13-0 +44-9 +44°3 
Averages, All Groups?............. +3: 62 +389 -22 +50-02 +10-0 +40-3 +36-1 

! 1 Compared with gross value of products figures for 1949, 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 3 Hx- 

_¢ludes “Publishing (only) of Periodicals’’. 4 Owing to the change of establishments from one in- 

| dustry to another, figures for 1949 are not comparable with those for previous years. 
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| 10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, Alternate 
Years, 1945-51 and 1952 


| 
: Nore.—Figures for 1946, 1948 and 1950 will be found in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 611-613. 
———— 


Bay Salaries Cost Net Gross 

Industrial Group and Year 1 an of Value of Value of 

2 pth Wages Materials Products Products! 

i No. $ $ $ $ 

Pood: and Beverages— 

yi 4 156,396 | 224,908,882 1,336,820,028 558, 247,045 1,921,774, 601 

8 AE RS aoe st ae 167,865 | 276,245,015 1,656,528 ,086 695,092, 932 2,383,975, 675 

ee. brs fe 170,024 | 332,536,319 2,009 246,062 834,017,547 2,882,581, 753 

ME i PR PT: 172,493 | 392,859,435 2,419, 206,798 985, 240, 884 3, 450,030,515 

Oe era 175,552 | 429,650,055 2,333,089,054 | 1,091,944,158 3,472,516, 950 

‘Tobacco and Tobacco 

_ _ Products— 

| ee ey Aare 12,164 15, 738,041 79,176,519 42,985,992 122,543, 932 

| 1947 RE ae ee ee 10,880 16, 234, 772 97,121,002 49, 221,094 146, 793,011 
1949 oo ANE ie a 10, 686 21,896,378 113,357, 196 58, 529, 226 172,420,213 
(1951 RABE ee 9,826 24,438,218 119,590,053 59,033,325 179,177,093 
ME. we 9,207 25,405,072 144, 537, 670 70,777,110 215,914,370 

| 

Rubber Products— 

[ Se eee 23, 490 39,111,477 78, 500,892 98, 836, 225 181,413, 226 
1947 RS GEES ee ee Se 23,475 46, 613, 893 82,934, 625 110, 673,007 196,307, 734 

1949 9 DEERE Co ee 20,729 48,172,207 73,895,718 101, 705,513 178,503,559 
rrr 23,054 64,357, 696 146,951, 650 161, 184, 980 311,678,489 
1952 1 Oe ee 21,582 65,477, 683 120, 799, 295 162,493,060 286, 654, 629 


| 2. In 1952, gross value of products was 


replaced by value of factor 
xcludes fish processing in Newfoundland from 1945 to 1949. 


y shipments; see text on p. 633. 
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10._Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, Alternate 
Years, 1945-51 and 1952—continued 


Nore:—Figures for 1946, 1948 and 1950 will be found in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 611-613. 


stab-| Pm. Salaries Cost 
Industrial Group and Year | lish- jovees and of 
ments | ?'°Y Wages Materials 
No. No. $ $ 
Leather Products— 
LOA Bree Sey eres haa iueeuees 706 | 34,123 | 438,268,635 95,006,015 
SIG ee occ nations ame 792 | 35,724 | 52,628,612 | 123,894,474 
1049 Se eee ho eriaee: omen i 747 | 34,900 | 59,699,886 | 117,869,462 
TRON Memes EG) SA rh Uae mare c 711 | 31,578 | 59,668,764 | 185,114,110 
LOS Qt pe ced oo eee 701 | 32,103 | 66,153,490 | 115,714,505 
Vextile Products (except 
Clothing)— 
OY ea i Pings oka nib co 664 | 66,011 | 88,372,939 | 217,289,281 
AOA 7. ts. Mey he Chena 747 | 73,979 | 116,228,736 | 289,986,732 
ANOLON. J) RSE a ee eee 847 | 77,773 | 156,166,554 | 339,644,950 
(OSM a 8, Atte cee ceo 892 | 81,710 | 185,030,489 | 495,304, 102 
JOR DR ok eae sa ego ctne 918 | 72,739 | 178,689,466 | 418,522,518 
Clothing (Textile and 
Fur)— 
JO45 Ae Bom eeaee tee eee 2,676 | 99,959 | 131,478,496 | 251,899,847 
104 7a. Seika eee eee 3,121 | 110,329 | 166,951,727 | 311,018,817 
iLO ORs Sole oo 6 8 Sites oa Bc 3,058 | 117,752 | 206,512,782 | 371,128,833 
1051: Spee eee SOLS: 3,083 | 115,733 | 222,364,947 | 405,347,118 
1O5 222. bce a aco rec ereee: 3,041 | 117,668 | 240,539,672 | 443,956,596 
Wood Products— 
1 O45) eR ae vane rane 7,656 | 93,209 | 119,833,932 | 240,482,275 
WGA TS Aa ee ee sure te 9,744 | 120,434 | 186,467,946 | 398,854,196 
TOG GRICE feb een tetas 11,191 | 121,632 | 224,902,644 | 436,637,453 
LOH es Seer ete 11,975 | 131,278 | 283,062,074 | 610,807,577 
TO 5 Direc, tactene beeen memes 12,467 | 130,468 | 299,430,981 | 618,979,510 
Paper Products— 
TOSS eres eee ene: 475 | 60,819 | 109,627,174 | 255,265,326 
1947 “eon, SRNR eee ee 502 | 73,445 | 168,632,394 | 410,456,570 
1940 cnt nkS 5... eee: Se 524 | 76,471 | 208,348,621 | 494,300,501 
1O51S See Sse ees. Ae 547 | 82,889 | 276,521,006 | 683,488, 653 
AO Jee ee aly RE Are Sraia ree 543 | 82,965 | 292,682,283 | 694,190,401 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Trades— 
104 Si tes ot eee 2,312 | 48,565 | 74,257,775 52,655,848 
TOATS oe. ote neat 2,458 | 52,096 | 101,611,652 82,585,466 
LOAG A ee Peer ic reecoan sic 3,866 | 61,834 | 141,489,984 | 124,684,351 
1355 Dep i Uindensioree yd At Sara 4,019 | 64,694 | 170,828,730 | 152,758,412 
OSD TO ok eer ements 4,124 | 64,485 | 186,250,715 | 160,393,787 
fron and Steel Products— 
1045 ee A US Rae 1,903 | 169,278 | 313,966,173 | 395,624,098 
1Q47 ti th eae ee aoe a 2,200 | 162,399 | 334,044,246 | 451,289,335 
1040 re Se RE Oe Sey. 2 2,347 | 163,622 | 413,227,553 | 619,499, 256 
LOS eee tee eee QAR ce! 9,435 | 183,323 | 547,314,615 | 860,565,510 
1OKO SEE 2 Ree, See 2,625 | 189,191 | 617,010,924 | 947,993,190 
Transportation 
Equipment— 
[OARS eed ce taak ee tes 504 | 154,844 | 326,748,794 | 498,241,686 
104i eee ot eee tels..8 562 | 104,348 | 230,898,680 | 426,573,091 
TO4O EE ct MD Sen. ate 3 596 | 104,750 | 270,852,111 | 584,064,330 
KO SSIES a peeks ito Geto os Ae 599 | 122,517 | 368,106,483 | 870,178,794 
1952) gee oe. Sate ore ws 617 | 146,360 | 473,118,450 |1,009, 470,570 
Non-ferrous Metal 
Products— 
1945 28® eee. ees 2 436 | 44,221 | 81,889,942 | 337,872,041 
OAT PRE Ry cette 503 | 43,344 | 91,046,568 | 434,517,197 
LOA: eee alee ate Fae 532 | 44,698 | 114,591,106 | 537,218,214 
1951. FRE. 2 eet. soe = 536 | 50,114 | 150,733,704 | 797,412,763 
1952 Ah 25.1. eee hele 552 | 50,938 | 167,045,084 | 744,596,427 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


71,297, 713 
86,646,061 
91, 157, 684 
84, 885,048 
101,511,149 


165, 689, 522 
215,170,493 
285, 641,367 
337, 936, 447 
312,627,434 


222,307,384 
300, 527,093 
352, 741, 236 
370,672,177 
405,091,338 


208,979, 657 
365,050, 2238 
393 , 928, 758 
529,300,377 
534, 155,313 


241,121,150 
443 374,435 
532, 288, 636 
827,924, 962 
736,217, 142 


132,385, 988 
178, 667,051 
250, 162, 704 
295, 642,569 
326, 662,173 


527,473, 688 
580,342,444 
760, 934, 249 
991,334,800 


1, 134,043,024 


523,910,119 
366, 151,761 
466,529, 164 
657,424, 400 
778, 347, 604 


180, 653 , 076 
201, 162, 856 
289, 125,045 
406, 616,836 
414,920,456 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


167, 888 , 463 
212,430, 165 
210,804, 174 
221,882,794 
219, 200, 929 


391, 182,025 
514, 844, 838 
636, 824, 130 
846,477,303 
744, 141, 645 


476,754,319 
614, 594, 703 
727, 498, 836 
780,012,025 
853, 151, 206 


454,447, 165 
771, 403,332 
840,355, 634 
1, 153,376,772 
1, 167, 629,531 


536, 859, 861 
911, 238,813 
1,093, 060, 32¢ 
1,589, 842, 162 
1,510, 148, 791 


186, 945, 13: 
263 , 632, 15: 
377, 908, 18: 
452, 142,51. 
490, 934,85 


952, 482, 15 
1,064, 654,41 
1,419, 145,72 
1,904, 650, 18 
2,135,031, 74 


1,034, 666,97 

803, 611,3) 
1,063, 211, 3: 
1,541,589, 8! 
1/803, 69,8: 


548, 853, 0. 
668, 074,5. 
867, 043,0 
1, 253,599, 1, 
1,215, 118,4. 


1In 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on p. | 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, Alternate 
Years, 1945-51 and 1952—concluded 


Nore.—Figures for 1946, 1948 and 1950 will be found in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 611-613. 


Estab- Fy Salaries Cost Net Gross 

| Industrial Group and Year | lish- im a 2 and of Value of Value of 

| ments | PtOY Wages Materials Products Products! 

| No. No. $ $ $ $ 

_ Electrical Apparatus and 

) Supplies— 

Jo Sa ea 247 44,129 76,468, 795 92,041,030 135,919,899 230,531,874 

Bethan Mires. TES. 296 52,736 | 103,891,016 162,131, 266 200, 859, 040 366, 506, 203 

| RGR RRS Ae 365 55,916 | 137,278,521 212,460,413 269, 341, 983 486, 286,355 

| LN gee eS I RS aie 373 67,626 | 194,749,038 316,561,307 353, 602,872 676,008,959 

| et nt See egy Oe 401 | 69,200 | 217,564,936 313,713,170 | 395,933,805 715,873,342 

| Non-metallic Mineral 

Products— 

i MOAB ce. i clapetoiiet tre ose: oie 700 20, 269 32,959,877 41,488,955 76,318,456 130, 704, 796 

j BD CSA. se Poe. sooo 863 26, 443 50, 456, 143 66, 266, 546 115,277,990 201,786,910 

| UO Be Pe As chic OO on ee 1,020 28, 139 64,594,354 78,401,065 143,872,615 246,457,799 
SES eee eee 1,042 31,522 86,078,972 109,011,701 195,348, 829 334, 875,398 
EL Rae Me ae 1,057 31,422 92,818,919 115, 217, 568 208, 692, 859 350,051, 630 

| Products of Petroleum 

and Coal— 

| i Sy ea, 80 1532 22,904,418 188,899,911 65, 637,131 270, 166, 984 
ONY gt Manes Sie aeeg een 80 12,769 28, 689, 932 257,420,851 84,073, 746 361,333,008 

| OO Bee Eid ge ep oa 77 14,552 39, 783, 500 391,036, 128 117,819,090 533, 730,719 
kel RE ee eee 82 15,598 51,947,890 497,982,695 179,872,590 709, 550,035 
Oy ee Se i 101 | 16,905 | 63,573,173 519,629,241 | 225,825,749 780, 436,047 

_ Chemicals and Allied 

| Products— 

| os ae. sac cokes OS: 986 61,339 | 107,050,824 228, 855, 956 252,944,165 498 , 630, 798 

| Ee ee er 1,046 39, 237 78,993,517 238,310, 157 234,056,973 488 , 307, 293 

Be ot ae eS he 3 1,037 41,328 | 100,690, 662 280,008, 945 288,171,551 587,398,215 

ete. A. 22 1,037 45,664 | 131,310,151 366, 957, 695 384,026, 141 776,489,391 

ee 1,075 | 47,694 | 148,075,675 357,818,760 | 414,087,592 796, 562, 234 

| Miscellaneous Industries— 

de ©. Sa. 692 24,024 37, 187,275 83,549, 139 59, 608, 689 144, 523,599 

Oe a ee ee 800 22,247 36,291,117 44,390, 608 65, 708, 603 111,532,447 
- Se eee 893 26,401 51, 147,475 59,778, 187 94, 600,066 156,363,321 

ee ae eal 28,756 66,908, 755 87, 292,415 120,899,546 210,804, 555 

eee seer oe, ot, T313 29, 833 74, 133, 582 87, 550, 232 135, 208, 233 225, 620, 866 

A A et wd) 

1 In 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on p. 633. 


Table 11 presents, for the years 1951 and 1952, detailed statistics of the indi- 
vidual industries under which all industrial plants in Canada are classified. In 
interpreting these figures it should be remembered that they do not refer to individual 


products but to all the products made in an industry. For example, the value of 


| 


| production. 
f 


| 


i 


_ shipments of the confectionery industry amounting to $98,356,141 in 1952 does not 


imply that this was the value of confectionery shipped. What it means is that the 


_ firms whose principal product is confectionery had a value of shipments amounting 
to $98,356,141. This figure, in addition to confectionery, includes the shipments of 


all the subsidiary products made by these firms, such as ice cream, which was valued 


at $2,754,789, and bread and other bakery products valued at $2,632,228. Con- 
fectionery is also produced as a subsidiary product by firms credited to other 


industrial classifications. The quantities and values of the principal individual 


commodities produced are given in Table 12. Commodities produced in small 


i 


quantities are not included but the list covers approximately 75 p.c. of total 
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656 MANUFACTURES 


12.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, 1951 and 1952 


Unit 1951 1952 
Group and Commodity of eee 
Measure Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
Food— 

Biscuits, alli kindseee ag. .sts or lb. 222,403 , 645 67,525,753 || 229,912,336 70,547,771 
Brea ice te es cate eee cis hoje oes Ms 1,045,169,780 | 149,481,587 |/1,523, 881,705 161,552,890 
Butter, factory made............ rs 259,188,310 | 163,306,022 || 285,127,118 169,978,171 
Cheese, factory made........... eS 143, 608, 835 51,284,088 || 128,013,100 41,508, 122. 
Confectionery, all kinds......... B 65, 865, 363 és 71,624,917, 
Cream, sold in dairy factories. . . 23,909,512 27, 258 , 822 24, 606, 969 27 , 895, 030 
Feed, chopped, grain............ 428, 133 27,390,989 446,048 27,476, 668: 
Feeds, stock and poultry......... 1,880,551 159, 888, 435 1,978, 931 166,079, 194 
Fish, canned and otherwise pre- 

HALE Ps. ea daw ae eee oe B 79,745,627 af 58,712,874 
Blour: wheats. ates oes: 93,090,327 | 211,082,113 23 , 226, 433 207,161,1]3 
Fruits and vegetables, canned.... 573, 823, 530 73,646,487 || 609,192,393 74,786,219 
Fruits and vegetables, frozen.... 25,575, 769 4,727,800 30,981,192 5,963,726 
Ice cream, factory made......... 24,452), 217 40, 641, 686 27, 234,342 46, 435,387 
Jams, jellies and marmalades.... 90,470, 835 16, 283, 986 _ 17,085,579. 
Tarde onc ete he. pee aches 87,307, 769 19,083,429 || 120,433,198 13, 660,305 
Meats, canned, including poultry, 

PARES, CLC. sd, geek PM. cee ee 65,551, 998 33,169,389 || 145,928,401 79,217, 227 
Meats® cookeds. ec ezrin 46, 664,576 29, 603, 688 49, 883,009 30,308, 963 
Meats Cured sa acters csi ricteeee 224,460,409 | 117,796,356 |} 236,300,898 106, 249,774 
Meats soldifresha.g sea-ice sone 993,090,687 | 478,646, 234 |/1, 103, 230,543 444, 046, 228 
Meats, sold frozen............... (Ba loegole 30, 528, 043 113, 672, 201 43, 817,334 
Milk, evaporated and condensed. 309, 981,777 40,016,748 || 322,288,903 40, 651, 153, 
Milk, sold in dairy factories. .... 151, 201, 266 104, 844, 637 1538, 762,185 111, 167,067 
Pickles, relishes and catsup...... uF 19, 260, 234 x4 19, 885, 172. 
Pies, cakes and pastry........... 64,745,925 67 , 087, 567 
Powders, edible (custard, jelly, 

milk; ete:) 9 pac dosk sos eae 125,898, 137 29, 693, 398 2, 32,710, 445 
Sausage, fresh and cured......... 76,735,427 35,584, 933 78,510,055 32, 680, 943 
Shortening |). gasene eal ee 121).351),222 36,036,304 || 123,538,660 28, 306, 481 
Sugar, granulated (cane and beet) 1,113,970, 012 113,680,370 1,169,198, 852 104, 960, 982 
Tea and coffee, roasted, blended 

and packed). f. savet so.\0<1 sees 115, 636,031 105,229,406 || 118,371,046 106, 067, 896 

Drink and Tobacco—! 
Aerated waters. ...00. 00+: sie: 94,803, 207 77,295,550 || 103,472,607 89, 809, 805 
Beer, ale, stout and porter (sales) 177, 657, 694 271,555, 265 193, 830, 348 800, 475,178 
CHOATCELCS ote tee eee ae 15,816,166 | 261,909,840 18,037,368 290, 947,786 
(CAQATSE eee ees ee ee ce Dee 169, 408 13,896, 713 201,517 15, 487,025 
Spirits, potable, sold (net sales). . 10,801, 225 94,453,985 11,171, 8380 86, 141, 890 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and 

SV ULUH TU MPE RES «Pers Moke Oh cee nets. am 30,567, 989 70,812,214 33, 950,025 83,320, 646 
Tobacco, raw leaf, processed..... 111,551,981 62, 693, 707 139,974, 877 77,494, 248 
Wine, :sol dccae ste. gob sehen oie 4,386,918 11,147,846 4,502,282 11, 258, 650 

Textile Products (except Cloth- 

ing)— 

Bags, cotton and jute............ 102, 407, 223 33,327, 941 108, 931, 950 26,532,117 
Blankets... Henin sewers “ 18,565,571 - 16,979, 249 
Carpets, mats and rugs......-.).. 14,919, 284 ; 12,625,490 
Wotton ta DElCssi 4.5 eee ca cette oe 158, 499, 274 sf 130,194,710 
Synthetic fabrics, all types...... 115,131,918 90,109,875 |} 101,897,589 79,569, 853 
NING fa, WOTICSs vrs e Meese aca tena icdstacs 31, 705, 148 25, 836,355 27,005,981 21,782,167 
Twine and cordage.............. a 33, 769, 867 5 25,305,862 | 
Woollen cloth, woven and other.. 315125, 617 73,342,095 28, 695, 924 59,375,186 © 
Yarn, cotton, rayon, wool, etc. 

(forsale) cape. edeece errs eer sae 110,699,091 144, 421,177 124,155,981 

Clothing— 
Coats and overcoats, cloth, 

men s:and southses. sce ase oe No. 759, 818 23,570,568 936, 662 27,349, 062 
Coats, wool, women’s and misses’ c 1,424, 249 34,520,324 1,574,041 37, 284, 767 
Coats, fur and fur-lined (factory 

INAGE) ss cee e terbiees Sees oe ote se 210,071 46,920,519 233, 694 52, 621, 619 
Coats, short (including wind- 

breakers, mackinaws, parkas, 

leather coats, etcs). cue - cok doz. 247, 204 21,396, 405 331,269 23,748, 525 
Dresses, women’s and misses’.... No. 12,684,359 69,497, 136 13, 829, 238 75,080,527 
Hootwear, leather: 38... secme«.0-.os pr. 28,494,328 111, 856, 748 32, 678.970 120, 488, 843 
Footwear, ruleper. ses. acces ean * 15,702,188 43,091,337 13, 880, 803 38,775, 100 
Gloves and mittens, all kinds....| doz. pr. 2,137,169 20,380,484 2,020,973 18,059,624 | 
Hats and caps, men’s............ doz. 658,006 11,460,491 719,797 


12,577, 681 
1 Includes excise taxes on prime cost of spirits and tobacco products. 
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12.—Quantity and Value of the Princi 
Manufacturing Industries, 


Unit 1951 
Group and Commodity of 
Measure Quantity Value 
$ 
_ Clothing—concluded 
Hats, women’s and children’s.... doz. 455,968 13,380. 773 
Siosiery, all kinds.....:.. 2.205. doz. pr. 10, 260, 704 72,638,392 
Shirts, fine, work and sport..... doz. 1,882, 667 46, 843,961 
Sport suits, slacks and other 
sport clothing, n.e.s............ 11, 606, 959 
Suits, men’s and youths’, fine 
BOR ee ae No. 1,321,472 49, 625, 259 
NE doz. 5,217,439 51, 520, 7138 
Wood Products— 
Mromes,wooden............26... a ae 13,490, 637 
Bemaver, pinned’. 8). ee M ft. b.m. 2,566,214 | 216,958,904 
gumber, Sawn) ........... 0.06... “ 5,311,997 | 365,780,466 
- Pulp, wood, made for sale....... short ton 2,727,274 | 418,831,246 
Sash, door, and other mill work. . ot x 60, 154, 474 
Paper Products— 
ES DADCT 23 oe sie cio vel nck ‘Ss 43,165, 603 
Bes DADCT.= bis iaae « «ocean. Se: 126, 066, 844 
Paper boards, all types.......... ton 128, 409, 233 
Paper, newsprint, wrapping and 
CLT eR Ad ak 5 a a ee 677,815,457 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries— 
Books and catalogues, printed and 
bound, chiefly for advertising. . 24, 404, 237 
Other advertising matter, printed 35, 446,079 
Periodicals printed by publish- 
ers— 
Subscriptions and sales........ 58, 334, 894 
Gross revenue from advertising 140, 732,810 
Periodicals printed for publishers. 21,737,681 
Sheet forms, commercial, printed 37,322, 201 
Iron and Steel Products— 
Bars, iron and steel, hot rolled, 
re Atego Bs net ton 587,160 73,105, 972 
Boilers, heating and power....... Koc ‘ig 18,588,095 
. Castings, grey iron, made for sale. ton 47,497, 584 
Farm implements and parts..... 188, 183, 920 
Forgings, steel and other........ 28,795,775 
Hardware, builders’ and other... 41,248, 167 
achinery, industrial, household, 
TICOUAN CG: SLOT) .i jie «isd ok oka. ne * 482,723,179 
MMPPOUL GOI, o.oo. esc. s + sel net ton 726, 357 36, 891, 960 
ipes, tubing and fittings, iron 
Bee S LOCI: .S CRE 5 SOR 92, 200,000 
_ Rolled iron and steel forms, semi- 
| Bras Od)... .. 4. eT net ton 447,334 33,513, 655 
eets, bars and other cold rolled 
Meeproducts, sold................. 3 599, 895 99,960,581 
_ Steel ingots and castings, sold....| net ton 295,279 52,227,452 
teel shapes erected, bridge, 
Soy Sia Ae CR 69, 854,008 
Steel shapes, structural, made 
ein primary mills............... net ton 223, 281 21,612,870 
Stoves, coal, wood, electric and 
MEM Se oso sais ice e ats ae nace eter 40, 734,025 
Tools, hand, all kinds........... 34,009, 230 
ire, wire rope and cable, steel... 37, 682, 984 
fransportation Equipment— 
_ Aircraft, including parts and re- 
TE ee 95,115,771 
_ Automobile parts and accessories, 
including tires, etc............. BoA ry 654,775,454 
Automobiles, commercial........ No 132,706 | 212,806,695 
Automobiles, passenger.......... rs 282,714 | 438,613,532 
Ee en nee ¢ 685 10,476, 480 
Cars, freight, complete.......... “ 10, 612 75,341, 642 
_ Locomotives, diesel-electric, new. 4 267 41,893,150 
Ships and ship repairs........... ; 91,852, 926 


7 


fa | 


Quantity 
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pal Commodities Produced by the 
1951 and 1952—continued 


1952 


605, 398 


10,026, 210 


2,051, 663 


1, 266,799 
4,635,950 


2, 862, 930 
5, 037, 029 
1,551,541 


870, 204 
6, 158, 620 


600, 302 
242,194 


752,963 


399,753 


573, 923 
265, 723 


212,919 


149,611 


Value 


$ 


15, 846, 600 
66,767, 222 
49,441,244 


12,782; 298 


48,270, 674 
36, 112, 246 


14,082,390 
230,006, 551 
341, 885,440 
222,874,102 

61,195,367 


41,339,022 
127,933, 804 
105, 885, 607 


703,517,316 


28,619, 400 
39,083,479 


63, 269, 508 
157,048, 838 
22,572,361 
44,494,118 


81,124, 625 
18,942, 207 
48,194,914 
194, 688,000 
32,024, 227 
38, 406, 000 


517,326, 995 
37,998, 156 


99,530,000 
34,946, 164 


99,765,009 
57,178, 291 


70,679,068 
22,140,506 


45,871,119 
37,596,038 
39,321,521 


158, 626, 498 


630, 928, 868 
244,474,471 
417,654,448 

8,772, $23 
88, 242, 963 
38, 306, 186 
147,909,551 
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12.— Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


Unit 


Group and Commodity of 


Measure 


i | 


Non-ferrous Metal Products— 
Jewellery... aspartate cas Sarr 
Kitchenware, aluminum......... 
DilVeTrwaken ar case ce rere 
Smelter and refinery products... 


Electrical Apparatus and Sup- 
plies— 
Batteries, electric, and parts..... 
Radio sets and accessories....... 
Refrigerators, household, me- 
Chanical ete eeckriee s eh cee 


Non-metallic Mineral Products— 
IMbrasivesmanuiticialrce.secaecen 
Coke, gas-house..........ssse0s: 
Concrete, ready-mixed.......... cu. y 
Gas tsoldice ere eae a eae 000 cu 
Glass, pressed and blown (bottles, 

sealers, Cts) Nex soe ee Maen 


Chemicals and Allied Products— 
Calcium and sodium compounds. . 
Enamels, lacquers and varnishes. BAe 
Fixplosivesisiietnn eeiecte ere lb. 
Gases, compressed and liquefied. 5s 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PreparavlousS 1. .Asen cece 
Paints, mixed, ready for use..... 
Synthetre resins sees... ae eee: 
SO pee terete crtecine retary. teke Sattenicce’s lb. 


Miscellaneous— 
Bags, hand, and hand luggage... 
Brooms and household brushes. . 
Cans, metal, for food,............ 
Furniture, wood and metal...... 
Gasoline. to scssih ces Scist RRR 
eather shoe inieecs..ne eens 
IMA TELESSCS 5 Aer ein oace en eet 
Mops atl Oore. ae. se ves eae ceeoree 
OWES Cit.) Eee Nps, ek Nae mene eee 
Pianos, organs, and parts........ 
Scientific and professional equip- 


Springs, bed and other furniture. . 
MOV Stand GaAMeseereniiat.. a eee 


ton 
“cc 


d 


. ft. 


doz. 


1951 


Quantity 


277,911 
48, 657 


265, 656 
3,931, 626 
1,557, 664 

25, 959, 987 


155, 490, 062 


11,090, 935 
197, 221,000 


1,845,846, 568 


273, 113 


1,768,713, 720 


Value 


16,012,399 
9,130,152 
11, 843, 568 
861,315, 930 


31,562,595 
48 , 447,556 


54,547,398 
12,902,090 
123, 768 , 524 


30, 748, 225 
59, 848, 832 
17, 290,381 
29,087,074 


36,009, 205 


46,165,361 
46, 408, 649 
22,005, 688 
11, 100, 940 


82,131,000 
41,521,166 
23,097,000 
37,674,000 
30,873,102 


11,381, 286 
5,063, 469 
54,965, 224 
146, 388, 264 
300,360, 166 
39,011,541 
16,579,619 
2,071,366 
172, 483 , 868 
4,506, 567 


36,996,345 
11,513,559 
7,554, 986 


16,485, 795 |) 


1952 


244,394 
141,946 


211,363 
4,076, 655 
1,994,079 

26, 277,503 


167, 806, 672 


10,553,583 
196, 090, 000 


806, 276 


2,063,056, 519 


301, 895 


1,867,078, 810 


18,522,000 
8, 142,097 
10,415, 876 


837,074,065 


32,004,341 
39, 465, 857 


46,033, 194 
30,072,795 
121, 652, 458 


24,918, 618 
58,701,110 
23,415,036 


30,911,194 


37,078,343 


46, 435,000 
44,916,036 
26, 289, 267 


28,896,000 
81,432,000 — 


40,013,956 
19, 100,000 
39, 675,000 
37, 280,597 


12,946, 610 


5,129,065 


59,491,789 


156, 832, 663 


329,531,770 


32,678, 619 
18, 213,780 
2,387,808 
186,538,200 
5, 288, 556 | 


43,991,817 
11,305, 266 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of Materials 
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The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and of foreign origin — 
is based on whether materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their actual 
source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending | 
upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane | 


sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. 


Industries included in the Canadian origin classes 


may, however, be using large quantities of imported materials. 
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MANUFACTURES CLASSIFIED BY ORIGIN OF MATERIALS 659 
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The mineral origin group includes, in addition to non-ferrous metals so largely 
produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of 
other mineral substances, the raw materials for which are very largely imported, 
Products of mineral origin, with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 
A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. During 
periods of depression when the production of capital goods is curtailed, employment 
in the industries of the farm group, which produce mainly consumer goods, exceeds 
that of the mineral group. The industries of the mineral group in 1952 employed 
the largest number of persons and paid out by far the highest amount in salaries 
and wages. The average salary and wage was $3,233 for the mineral group, $2,788 
for the forest group and $2,422 for the farm group. 


13.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, classified according to Origin 


of Material Used, by Main Group, 1939, 1944, 1951 and 1952 


Bn Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year and Origin : Em- 
ff Material Used lish- biivess and of | Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials Products Products! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1939 

marin Origin.:............ 10, 203 220,210 217,724, 965 778, 250, 125 491,620, 133] 1,289, 993,021 
Mineral origin............ 3,474 210, 752 280,054, 303 669, 728,573 598,024,704] 1,321, 444,094 
Forest origin.............. 8, 430 142,091 160, 798,500 244,944,997 297, 563, 280 572,335, 960 
BYING/OTIZIN. .... 0 s.c- cos 523 5,369 3,638,794 18,114,698 10,311,304 28, 816,536 
Wildlife origin............ 384 4,604 5,396, 623 11,592,066 8, 251, 880 19,961,526 
mixed origin.............. 1,791 75,088 70,197,968 113,528,916 125, 280, 600 242,232,391 
Grand Totals, 1939... 24,805) 658,114) 737,811,153] 1,836,159,375| 1,531,051, 901 3,474, 783,528 

Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops......... 6,096} 124,708} 126,311,033) 410,994,461] 335,287,457 759, 964, 866 
From animal husbandry. 4,107 95,502 91,413, 932 367,255, 664 156,332, 676 530,028,155 
Totals, Farm Origin..... 10,203; 220,210) 217,724,965) 778,250,125| 491,620,133 1,289,993, 021 
Canadian origin.......... 9,382) 171,460) 168,260,771] 630,779,223] 366,146,937] 1,011,294, 132 
Foreign OVIZING = sce con: 821 48,750 49,464,194 147,470, 902 125,473,196 278, 698,889 

1944 

marm origin.............. 10,329 287, 756 394,716,309] 1, 781,014,374 870,995,104] 2,688,731, 415 
Mineral origin............ 4,479 634,542) 1,208,779, 764] 2,258,796, 792] 2,312, 260,844] 4 , 708, 104, 244 
ME ELOTIL IIs. 5 0-00s eo sas ore x 10,347 186, 680 278,171, 969 495,531,476 541,521,976] 1,082,160, 284 
BYING OTIZIN. ».... 0560. 535 9, 664 10,327, 695 45, 906, 542 22,066, 801 68 , 882,879 
Wildlife (Ciahe te eee 535 6,190 9,430,191 28,076,572 15,728, 926 43,985,177 
Sa 2,258 98, 050 128,195,442 223,007,600 2538 , 202,359 481,828,520 
Grand Totals, 1944....| 28,483] 1,222,882 2,029, 621,370) 4,832,333,356| 4,015, 776,010) 9,073, 692,519 

Farm Origin Group— 
rom field crops........ 6,307 164,514 226,751, 705 888,435,918 563,349,320} 1,477,008, 962 
From animal husbandry 4,022 123 , 242 167, 964, 604 892,578,456 307, 645,784] 1,211, 722,453 
Totals, Farm Origin....| 10,329 287,756 394, 716,309) 1,781,014, 374 870,995,104) 2,688,731, 415 
_ Canadian OFIGING ese «sts 9,493 225,077 308, 293,749] 1,507,501, 822 668, 958,344] 2,202, 655, 904 
Foreign OTIC chan? ote’ 836 62,679 91,422, 560 278,512, 552 202,036, 760 486,075,511 


In 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on p. 633. 
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13.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, classified according to Origin 
of Material Used, by Main Group, 1939, 1944, 1951 and 1952— concluded 


Year and Origin 
of Material Used 


1951 


Parmvonginivwss ier. 
Mineraloricininies sete aos 
orest Ofgin. seo... 
Maninetorieinives sone 
Wildiifejoriginitre sce oe 
Mixedvorieinee. cence 


Grand Totals, 1951. ... 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops......... 
From animal husbandry. 


Totals, Farm Origin.... 


Canadian origin.......... 
Foreign origins \.4e een 


1952 


Mana OLir ina: sere ee 
Mineralcorigin. (2.04... -- 
Horestorigininae eee eee ee 
Marineionizins ct eee en ese 
Wildlitevoricinic.. sec. o 
Miseqvorivin. acne eee ae 


Grand Totals, 1952... . 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops......... 
From animal husbandry. 
Totals, Farm Origin.... 


Canadian origin.......... 
Foreign origin........... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


No. 


37,021 


6, 142 
3,674 


9,816 


8,947 
869 


37,929 


6,114 
3,567 


9,681 


8,797 
884 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


312, 239 
517,079 
274, 584 
14,911 
7,389 
132,173 


1,258,375 


180, 788 
131,451 


312,239 


242, 208 


70,031 


310,448 
553,525 
273,744 
14,354 
7,249 
129, 062 


1,288, 382 


175,519 
134, 929 


310, 448 


246,825 
63 , 623 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


702,709,511 
1,537, 131,218 
716, 106,975 
24,744,189 
17,551,829 
278,037, 195 


3,276, 280, 917 


416,421, 285 
286, 288, 226 


702,709,511 


534, 880,813 
167, 828, 698 


751,930,860 
1,789, 646, 188 
763, 289,772 
24, 426.351 
18, 748, 284 
289,578,705 


3,637, 620, 160 


438,429, 742 
313,501, 118 


751, 930,860 


584,371,370 
167,559, 490 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


$ 


3, 281, 635, 418 
3,757,080, 165 
1, 441,823,451 
101, 621,086 
39,177,043 
453, 189,190 


9,074, 526,353 


1,739, 956, 828 
1,541, 678,590 


3,281, 635, 418 


2,739,054, 575 


542, 580, 843 


3, 127, 662,069 
3,951,508, 235 
1,468,429, 908 
86,457, 993 
43,086, 798 
469,027,491 


9,146,172, 494 


1,695, 982,351 


1,431,679, 718 
3,127, 662, 069 


2,659, 556, 833 
468, 105, 236 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


1,553, 106,072 
3, 137,209,177 
1, 631, 955, 648 
58, 665,035 
26,991,961 
533,018, 895 


6,940,946, 783 


1,060, 429, 903 
492, 676, 169 


1,553, 106, 072 


1,174,031, 701 


379,074,371 


1,694, 737,971 
3,545, 121,461 
1,574, 623, 762 
45,734,589 
28, 912,404 
554,403,012 


7, 443,533,199 


1,116, 653,002 
578 , 084, 969 


1,694, 737,971 


1,321, 738, 620 
372,999,351 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


4,892,471, 242 
7,104,016, 198 
3, 168,940,064 
163,010, 208 
66, 512,307 
997, 237,113 


16,392, 187,132 


2,839, 625, 828 
2,052,845, 414 


4,892,471, 242 


3, 957,392,807 
935,078, 435 


4, 882,070,311 
7, 718 , 043, 252 
3, 140,882,405 
134, 725,304 
72,307,412 
1,034, 658,351 


16, 982, 687, 035 


2, 852,611,414 


2,029, 458, 897 
4,882,070, 311 


4,027,895, 006 
854,175,305 


1 In 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on p. 633. 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Type of Ownership. 


Figures showing the classification of manufacturing establishments by type of 


ownership are available from 1946, although the figures for that year are not strictly — 
comparable with those for succeeding years owing to the later inclusion of the fish 
curing and packing industry. 

Of the 37,929 establishments operating in 1952, 1,405 in the periodical pub- 
lishing industry were unclassifiable, leaving 36,524 establishments in the four 
categories of ownership shown in Table 14. 
16,388 establishments, partnerships 5,633, incorporated companies 13,491 and 
co-operatives 1,012. These figures compare with 15,925, 5,531, 13,166 and 1,045 
establishments, respectively, in 1951, with 1,354 in the periodical publishing industry 
being unclassifiable. Table 14 gives the percentage distribution of the four categories 
of ownership for the years 1946-52. 


Individual ownership numbered 
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As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, regardless of type of products 


manufactured, are usually carried on under individual ownership. In that category, 
industries conducted on a small scale contain a large number of establishments, 
the percentage decreasing as the scale of operation increases, as the following 
figures for 1951 and 1952 show:— 


TOS 1952 
Average Percentage of Average Percentage of 
Number of Individual Number of Individual 
Group Employees Ownership Employees Ownership 


per Establishments per Establishments 
Establishment to the Total Establishment to the Total 


—____ — 


pyeed products... 63 5.06.00... | 11-0 61-3 10-4 - 62-0 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 16-1 46-5 15-6 46-1 
‘Food and beverages................ 20-6 47-9 21-2 47-7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

a EET ce a en i Ss 24-5 83-2 22-7 36-5 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 80-3 33°2 29-7 33-7 
Clothing (textile and LUD) tee 37:5 27-6 38-7 26-4 
Chemicals and allied products...... 44-0 15-8 44-4 16-8 
Leather products................... 44-4 31-2 45-8 30-2 
Iron and steel products.............. 75:3 25°6 72-1 26-2 
Textiles (except clothing)........... 91-6 27-6 79-2 29-0 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 93-5 28-4 92-3 27-5 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 158-5 40-3 152-1 37-7 
eer Products. id oe even cee, 151-5 10-1 152-8 8-8 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 190-2 2-4 167-4 3-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 181-3 12-3 172-6 12-0 
Transportation equipment.......... 204-5 32°4 237 -2 28-4 
Beubber products.....,.......,...... 844-1 9-0 308-3 10-0 

aba5, CRMOUPS Lecce soe ok 34-0 44.6 34-0 43.2 


| 
| 


14.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries,! 


classified by Type of Ownership. by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 and 
1952, with Totals for 1946-52. 


aa Tncor- 
. Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year and Province Ownership ships are tivts Total 
| a 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Meerestimated).....5.....2..0.......... 47-3 16-0 33-4 3-3 100-0 
DE hc .8. 46-4 16-1 34-3 3°2 100-0 
SES esi aes eine comer 46-2 16-4 34-4 3-0 100-0 
SESS ane remenniananies bie 46-0 15-8 35-3 2-9 100-0 
ME ee... ae... 45-6 15-0 36:3 3-1 100-0 
| 
| 1951 
PROVINCE— 
Wueewioundland........................ 49-5 34-0 16-3 0-2 100-0 

ince Edward Island................. 47-2 19-6 26-0 7°2 100-0 
eeeotia.. 63... 51-5 16-5 29-8 2-2 100-0 
ew Brunswick....9. 12.0017 77700007 53-7 12-0 31-0 3-3 100-0 
| (of Rana pee ga 49-9 11-3 84-5 4-3 100-0 

EE ene 39-1 16-1 42-5 2-3 100-0 

RETIN, nt ealep pled Be GiAe 40-3 15-8 42-0 1-9 100-0 
Meee rehewan...................000°8 57-5 15-8 21-2 5-5 100-0 
| Mt eee. cece tas cans oo, 52-2 20-4 24-4 3-0 100-0 
British Columbia.....77 0720007777011) 34-7 20-1 43-9 1-3 100-0 
, tukon and Northwest Territories... .. 61-1 11-1 27-8 = 100-0 
3s MeEaAS 0051 NS 44-6 15-5 36-9 3-0 1006-0 
_————— 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 
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14.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries, 
classified by Type of Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 and 
1952, with Totals for 1946-52—concluded. 


4 anes Incor- 
Year, Province Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
and Industrial Group Ownership ships jc alee ak. tives Total 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1951—-concluded 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP— 
Food and beverages........e+eee seers 47-9 11-4 28-9 11-8 100-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......-- 40-3 3-2 51-6 4-9 100-0 
Rubber products. ........seeee eee eres 9-0 9-0 82-0 _— 100-0 
Leather products.........-.25++seeeee> 31-2 12-8 56-0 — 100-0 
Textile products (except clothing)...... 27-6 13-5 58-7 0-2 100-0 
Clothing (textile and fur)..........++-- 27-6 19-2 53-2 —_ 100-0 
Wood products.......+eeeeeeeeeseecees 61:3 19-7 18-7 0-3 100-0 
Paper products.........++sseesese reese 10-1 4-2 85-7 — 100-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 46:5 16-2 36:9 0-4 100-0 
Tron and steel products..........+++++- 25-6 14-7 59-7 — 100-0 
Transportation equipment..........-+. 32-4 14-0 53-6 — 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products..........-- 28-4 13-2 58-4 — 100-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies....... 12-3 7-0 80-7 — 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products......... 33°2 17-2 49-6 —_— 100-0 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 2-4 1-2 94-0 2-4 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products......... 15:8 5-7 78-1 0-4 100-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 33-2 14-7 51-8 0:3 100-0 
1952 
PROVINCE— 
Newfoundland = seiteae mee eee eter 51-2 84-1 14-5 0-2 100-0 
Prince Edward Island...............-- 47-5 19-0 25-8 7-7 100-0 
INO VES COLLAR tls ree ec eeererateie lariat 54-1 15-2 28-7 2-0 100-0 
INewsBrunswitky..cstee. yee ce cet e ter 54:0 12-2 30-8 3:0 100-0 
Q@uebee falreheoncivcs- +s Hepes yp ee 49-8 11-2 34-9 4-1 100-0 
GERTIO Oe re tao acto arses oe Teles cote 39-0 15-8 43-1 2-1 100-0 
Manitoba. xcomeneeeasceeraa: «ase 40-3 16-1 42-0 1:6 100-0 
Saskatchewan crs accede eller i nr 57-7 16-0 21-2 5-1 100-0 
UAT er tae teeter tes mare eee rete a reteletercnons 51-7 19-7 25-8 2-8 100-0 
British Columbians melo eee eer 36-6 20-1 41-9 1-4 100-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 47-8 8-7 43-5 — 100-0 
Canada, 1952.55 i555 ns pene 44-9 15-4 36-9 2-8 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP— 
Food and beverages.......-.+2+--+«+-- 47-7 11-5 29-3 11-5 100-0 
Tobaceo and tobacco products......... Bee 3:3 54-1 4-9 100-0 
Rubber products... ccc. 4. -ceeer rrr 10-0 7-1 82-9 —_ 100-0 
Leather products............+-+-----9: 30°3 13-1 56-6 — 100-0 
Textile products (except clothing)...... 29-0 12-4 58-6 — 100-0 
Clothing (textile and fur)............+- 26-4 19-3 54-3 — 100-0 
Wood products 2. 3)... cede cee ewe 62-0 19-7 18-1 0-2 100-0 
Paper products. ........2...2-28se+s4:: 8-8 3-5 87-7 — 100-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 46-1 16-0 37:5 0-4 100-0 
Tron and steel products...........---.-- 26:2 14-2 59:3 0-3 100-0 
Transportation equipment..........++.- 31-6 12-6 55°8 — 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products..........-. 27-5 12-9 59-6 — 100-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies....... 12-0 6-2 81:8 — 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products.......-.. 33°7 16-5 49-8 oo 100-0 
Products of petroleum and coal......... 3-0 2-0 93-0 2-0 100-0 
Chemical products... 9 ..00 Wee cers 16-8 6-2 76:6 0-4 100-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 86:5 13-9 49-4 0-2 100-0 | 
; 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 3 | 


On the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are by a very. 
wide margin the most important factor in the employment field and establishment 


operating under individual ownership are not as important as their large number. 
9. at 
would seem to indicate. 
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cturing Industries,! 
trial Group, 1951 and 


: peas TIncor- 
Year, Province Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
and Industrial Group Ownership ships ee tives Total 
—<_... oO 
| p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Mee (stimated)......eccce ce... 7-9 4-7 86-5 0-9 100-0 
a an ER i A ae 7-5 4-5 87-0 1-0 100-0 
HES ESE aaa ae Sean i vin 4.4 87-5 1-0 100- 
ER ARR a Seine Oa Per a 6-8 4.2 88-0 1-0 100-0 
ES RS a Se na 6:3 3-9 88-8 1-0 100-0 
| 1951 
PRovince— 
| Newioundland........0.. 8-8 7:3 83-9 _ 100-0 
_ Prince Edward Island............"""" 20-5 13-1 61-4 5-0 100-0 
Wee cota 10-8 4-3 83-6 1-3 100-0 
Mey runswick. 10-4 3-6 84-3 1-7 100-0 
cS IRR 9h ae en 7:6 3-6 88-0 0-8 100-0 
a, 4-1 3-1 92-4 0-4 100-0 
Me 5-7 4.3 88-7 1-3 100-0 
Saskatchewan..............000077 0011 13-3 6-3 69-7 10-7 100-0 
| SE dk Te eee 13-5 8-1 75-8 2-6 100-0 
lgeeitish Columbia............. 0777777" 5-9 5-0 87-0 2-1 100-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .... 25-7 6-6 67-7 — 100-0 
| Canada, 1951................... 6-1 3-7 89-3 0-9 100-0 
NDUSTRIAL GRoup— 
Rood and beverages................... 10-5 4-0 80-5 5-0 100-0 
‘Tobaceo and tobacco products... ...;.. 1-3 0-4 95-6 2:7 100-0 
|Rubber products..................0777 0-2 0-4 99-4 — 100-0 
(Leather products..........22002 0772277 7-2 5-6 87-2 _—. 100-0 
‘Textile products (except clothing)... ... 2-5 1-8 95-7 — 100-0 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 0" 8-8 9-5 81-7 _ 100-0 
mmeroducts......,. eT 20-4 10:3 69-0 0-3 100-0 
Meme oroducts....... 0-6 0-3 99-1 — 100-0 
tinting, publishing and allied indus- 
ce csi cece nc cz gs .i., 9-2 5-1 84-5 1-2 100-0 
Tron and steel products...) 2/72/7' 777’ 2°3 2-0 95-7 — 100-0 
ransportation equipment...........__ 0-7 0-5 98-8 — 100-0 
‘on-ferrous metal products....._..) |" 2-2 1-4 96-4 — 100-0 
lectrical apparatus and supplies....... 0-6 0-6 98-8 — 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral] products..-...... 5-5 4-1 90-4 — 100-0 
Products of petroleum and conlkes. 42) — — 98-9 1-1 100-0 
Jhemical products................01 7 1-1 0:5 98-0 0-4 100-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 8-1 4-8 86-8 0:3 100-0 
| 
1952 
OVINCE— 
A 9-4 8-0 82-6 -- 100-0 
‘tince Edward Island.......171'°7""" 19-6 11-5 64-0 4-9 100-0 
Mecotia.. 10-2 3°8 84-7 1-3 100-0 
perunswick..... 1). 10-3 3-4 84-6 1-7 100-0 
ie), 7°3 3-6 88-3 0-8 100-0 
| Ee Rien en at 4-0 3-0 92-6 0-4 100-0 
Ale ae a ia 5-4 4-5 89-0 1-1 100-0 
Me OOWSN.............. 13-0 6-2 70-2 10-6 100-0 
| AE Sa Ce a aaa a 12-3 fee 78-2 2-2 100-0 
titish Columbia......7 0712127771710" 5-9 5-3 86-7 2-1 100-0 
ukon and Northwest Territories. . |" 19-5 3-1 77-4 — 100-0 
Canada, 1952................... 5:9 3-6 89-6 0-9 100-0 


? Four main categories of ownership only; the non 


} 
| 
1 
l 
+ 


-classifiable group is not included. 
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15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries,' 
classified by Type of Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 and 
1952, with Totals for 1946-1952—concluded. 


ee 


Incor- 


Year and Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Industrial Group Ownership ships Fe eaneerr tives Total 
1952—-concluded p.c p.c Dace Dec. D.ce 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP— 

Food and beverageS.....-..ssseeseeeee 10°4 4-2 80-4 5-0 100-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products......-.- 1-2 0-4 95-7 2-7 100-0 
Rubber products.........+eeeee eee eeee 0-2 0-5 99-3 — 100-0 
Leather products.........+-25:eeeseees 7:0 5-6 87-4 _ 100-0 
Textile products (except clothing)...... 2-7 2-0 95-3 -- 100-0 
Clothing (textile and fur).........--++- 8-1 9-2 82-7 — 100-0 
Wood products.......-.seeeeeeeeer eee 20-7 10-5 68-4 0-4 100-0 
Paper products......-.--2s-.e seers nes 0-5 0:3 99-2 — 100-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 8-9 4-8 85-1 1-2 100-0 
Tron and steel products........-.-+-+++- 2-4 1-9 95-6 0-1 100-0 
Transportation equipment..........--- 0:5 0-4 99-1 —, 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products........-..- 1-9 1-5 96-6 — 100-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies....... 0:4 0:5 99-1 — 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products........-. 5:5 4-0 90-5 _— 100-0 
Products of petroleum and coal........ -- -- 99-0 1-0 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products......... 1-2 0-6 97-9 0-3 100-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 8-6 4-9 86:3 0-2 100-0 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 


16.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, 
by Type of Ownership, 1951 and 1952 


Incor- 


. Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year and Industry Gnruceshiy oeine Seabees 8 ee Total 
Le ee A ee | ae Ol eee 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c 
1951 
1| Pulp and paper........--ssssereeeeeeee — _— 100-0 — 100-0 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing.......- 2-0 1:5 93-6 2-9 100-0. 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining —_ — 100-0 — 100-0 
4\Motor-vehicles..........-seeeeseereee: —_ _— 100-0 — 100-0 
5|Petroleum products.........--+++-+++> — — 98-5 1:5 100:0 
(ici wacmilllicee lee amt acy Goma doscr Sp 29-8 13-3 56:5 0-4 100-0 
7|Primary iron and steel..........--++-- — — 100-0 — 100-0 
8|\Butter and cheese...........---+es+ee 11-8 3-9 62-1 22-2 100-0 
9| Rubber goods, including footwear...... 0-2 0-4 99-4 — 100-0 
10| Railway rolling-stock........-.-+-+++- -- — 100-0 — 100-0 
Atl Wlourmillse roe. cece es spe 1-2 3-4 93-6 1-8 100-0 
12|Cotton yarn and cloth. .......-.-++++- — — 100-0 _ 100-0 
13|Motor-vehicle parts.......-.---+eee++: 1-4 0-9 97-7 — 100-0 
14| Miscellaneous food preparations....... 4-7 2-8 92-5 — 100-0 
15|Bread and other bakery products..... 27-2 7:5 64-9 0-4 100-0 
16)/Clothing, men’s factory..........++++- 5-9 8-9 85-2 — 100-0 
17|Machinery, heavy electrical........... 0-1 — 99-9 — 100-0 
18| Electrical apparatus and supplies, mis- 

Collaneousteteee eine cee cra 0-4 0-7 98-9 — 100-0 
19|Machinery, industrial..........---+++- 1-8 1-4 96-8 _ 100-0 . 
20| Fruit and vegetable preparations...... 4-6 3°3 88-7 3-4 100-0 
91\Clothing, women’s factory........++-- 8-4 9-9 81-7 _ 100-0 
92|Sheet metal productS.......--seeeeees 2°8 2-3 94-9 -— 100-0 
23| Printing and publishing...........---- 6+2 2-8 89-8 1-2 100-0 | 
OAl Warmiture a. os dees +> loos ope ame + ss os 11-6 9-4 79-0 ~- 100-0 
95|Brass and copper products...........+- 2-2 1-6 96-2 — 100-0. 
96|Sash, door and planing mills.......... 18-0 8-6 73:1 0:3 100-0. 
27| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared.... 16-4 7:6 58-4 17-6 100-0. 
98| Boxes and bags, paper......-.+++-++e> 1-6 0:8 97-6 — 100-0. 
99|\ Agricultural implements............+- 0:5 0-9 97-6 1-0 100-0. 
30|Synthetic textiles and silk..........-. 0:3 0-2 99-5 —_ 100-0 
31 Castings, IO. 5.56 02100 cleared cto cinee ate 2-9 2-9 94-2 — 100-0 
32| Fish procesSing.........eeeesereeeeres 9-4 , 2-8 79-9 7°9 100-0. 
ast YAW eed aes a wean 4 a 0-4 99-6 ss 100-0. 
34| Printing and bookbinding.........-.-- 14-8 8-2 75°3 1-7 100-0. 
35|Sugar refining...........0-e+eees seers _ — 100-0 — 100-0 
36| Miscellaneous paper goods........-+.+: 2-4 1-0 96-6 — 100-0. 
37| Miscellaneous chemical products...... 1-5 0-5 98-0 — 100-0. 
38| Footwear, leather..........-seeeeeeee 6:5 4-0 89-5 — 100°C. 
39| Acids, alkalies and salts..........++-- — — 100-0 — 100°C 
40| Aircraft and partS......eeeseeseeeeeee — — 100-0 — 100°C 

| 
| 
| 
/ 
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16.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, 
by Type of Ownership, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


| Year and Industry y inlnce 
| p.c. 
ee 1952 
maipand paper mills...-............. = 
2\Slaughtering and meat packing........ 1-5 
3} Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining _- 
lant Motor-vehicles............0...s.000ce. —— 
|\@99/Petroleum products,.................. -- 
mnie: Oe oe eee, 30-6 
4\Primary iron and steel................ — 
gue; butter and cheese....,................ 10-8 
9) Railway rolling-stock.. a ............ == 
10/Rubber goods, including footwear.... 0-2 
11|Clothing, men’s factory............... 5:6 
12|Motor-vehicle’ parts..............2.... 1-0 
I PENS oc he one eee ce wo Le weeps 1-2 
14| Miscellaneous food preparations....... 4-4 
_ 15|Bread and other bakery products. .... 27-2 
Wee Aircraft and parts.....:.....00cesseses 0-1 
_ 1i|Machinery, heavy electrical...... -- 
_ 18|Machinery, industrial................. 1-8 
| 19/Cotton yarn and cloth................ -- 
_ 20) Electrical apparatus and supplies, misc. 0-3 
_ 21) Printing and publishing............... 5-5 
| 22\Clothing, women’s factory............ 7-1 
23|/Sheet metal products................. 2-5 
24| Fruit and vegetable preparations...... 5:3 
#)|Agricultural implements.............. 0-7 
BMP UUNITUTO) 5-6 oa. ce Ase EG 12-6 
| 24|Sash, door and planing mills.......... 16-6 
_ 28|Brass and copper products............. 1-9 
_ 29) Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared.... 16°3 
MBFOMOTICS 300. Siig des 5 oc eid sided wrdcers ou res — 
_ 31| Boxes and bags, paper................. 1-6 
8 COUGLETTESE A Tey ie eae Oe 3°6 
_ 33/Printing and bookbinding.,........... 14-9 
Wmeonipbuilding. ....5....5....06e0ececces 0-3 
| 35|Synthetic textiles and silk......... 0-2 
_ 36|Miscellaneous chemical products...... 1-4 
37| Bridge and structural steel............ 0-1 
.88| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes........ 1-4 
39| Miscellaneous paper products.......... 2-2 
Meme Ish POCesSiNg...... 0.0. esse sséeesee 10-6 
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Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


The rank of the ten leading industries in 1952, from the standpoint of gross 


Industry 1922 
muy st perl, (See Pee ee be, 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing.......... S 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 1 
SEES EO a re ar 6 
Petroleum products................6.... 9 
RE TEIS Ss fergie cy yon eee § 4 
Pomary iron and steel. ................ 20 
Butter and cheese....................0-. 5 
Railway rolling-stock................20. 24 
Rubber goods, including footwear....... 21 


Rank in— 


| 
value of production, is compared with their respective ranks in significant years: 


1929 1983 19389 1944 1949 1950 1951 1952 


a 


_ 
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14 


1 Did not rank among the forty leading industries in 1922. 
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The depression of the 1930’s resulted in a rearrangement in the ranking of 
many industries which for some proved to be temporary. Also, during World 
War II the industries engaged in producing war equipment, such as shipbuilding, 
aircraft, automobiles and miscellaneous chemical products, advanced to higher 
positions but when the War ended industries engaged in the production of consumer 


goods again advanced their positions. 


Pulp and paper, after a lapse of a number 


of years, resumed its premier place in 1948. In 1952, the first eight industries retained 
their 1951 ranking, but railway rolling-stock and rubber goods, including footwear, 
exchanged positions to become ninth and tenth respectively. 


17.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, ranked according to Value 


Industry 


i Pulpiendipaperncess oes eee 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing. 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
POLMING se as ase seems 


5|Petroleum products............ 
Gl Saymiullon ee aes ae ee 
7| Primary iron and steel......... 
8|Butter and cheese....:......... 
9| Railway rolling-stock.......... 
10|Rubber goods, including foot- 


11/Clothing, men’s factory........ 
12| Motor-vehicle parts............ 
LS) Mlourmilise cnc ekee se nee 
14| Miscellaneous food preparations. 
15|Bread and other bakery pro- 

CUIGTSM tera oreetic meee einer 
16) Aircraft and parts.............. 
17| Machinery, heavy electrical.... 
18)Machinery, industrial.......... 
19|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 
20|Electrical apparatus and _ sup- 

plies, miscellaneous........... 
21| Printing and publishing........ 
22|Clothing, women’s factory..... 
25|Sheet metal products.......... 
24| Fruit and vegetable preparations 
25| Agricultural implements........ 
BO NEEMICUre te cle le uae er 
27|Sash, door and planing mills.... 
28|Brass and copper products...... 
29|Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 

DALGU Seen er tn carte cee 
BOL IBTOWETICS emesis. ase ee re. 
31|Boxes and bags, paper......... 
Be Castings Iron sen mene ysae coe 
33| Printing and bookbinding...... 
DA SI OUUCiN Cee et ene tee 
35|Synthetie textiles and silk...... 
36| Miscellaneous chemical products 
37|Bridge building and structural 

STCCL MN ee Mere ean Meee 
38|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 
39| Miscellaneous paper goods...... 
40|Fish processing................ 


Totals, Leading Industries. . 
Totals, All Industries....... 


Percentages of leading industries 


CO MllInGUstriese eee nee 


1JTn 1952, value of factory shipments replaced gross value of products collected for previous year! 


see text on p. 6336 


ployees 


No. 


57,803 
22,864 


24, 608 
31,102 
11,661 
60,931 
35,001 
20,435 
36,084 


21,582 
35,583 
21,791 
4,961 
9,563 


33,011 
33,356 
25,796 
22,497 
22,969 


21,404 
27,873 
28, 433 
17,341 
16,020 
18,046 
27,188 
19,525 
9,711 


5, 938 
8, 163 
13,074 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Sas 


225,353,327 
71,378,013 


87,964, 295 
113, 607,071 
46, 145, 422 
135, 540, 707 
124, 387, 290 
48 , 826,388 
108,318, 766 


65,477, 683 
70, 782, 226 
72,607,789 
14, 688, 635 
23, 203, 080 


74, 244, 786 
108, 667,004 
86, 853, 545 
73,820, 422 
53, 705, 770 


66, 260, 192 
84,912,779 
60,193,172 
52,568, 840 
31,992,856 
62,423, 716 
65,889,501 
43,986, 907 
31,034, 274 


13,392,352 
30, 148, 552 
34,440, 614 
51,142,241 
61,776,455 
61,700,312 
42,708, 505 
33, 694,741 


37,418, 880 
22,036, 719 
26,152,565 
24,426,351 


of Factory Shipments, 1952 


Materials 
$ 


497,046, 828 
700,369, 951 


519, 781, 231 
497,474,097 
453, 954, 688 
299,506, 832 
239,001, 158 
281,366, 628 
181, 620, 234 


120,799, 295 
151,357, 963 
145, 666, 823 
236, 194, 234 
190,029, 289 


122, 229, 789 
115, 286, 096 
$0,300, 105 
81,396, 443 
143 , 584, 722 


94,322,365 
61,789, 469 
113,479,386 
115,072, 180 
120, 602,514 
109, 827,515 
96,063, 263 
116, 980,088 
121,374,319 


148, 801, 788 
49,713,488 
102, 604, 735 
78,461,149 
56,570, 169 
60, 247,318 
63, 780,047 
64, 886.257 


62, 135,893 
73,168,064 
75, 204, 453 
86,457,993 


Net 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


Value of 
Factory 


Shipments! 


$ 


584, 101, 072}1, 157,887, 657 


158,761, 279 


266, 721,382 
267,099,575 
178, 523, 582 
261,325, 619 
233,577,318 
90,409, 864 
145,760, 789 


162, 493, 060 
125, 282, 646 
127, 222,358 
36,360, 848 
73,007,555 


129, 740, 849 
127,296, 867 
144,997,030 
143, 291, 450 

78, 954, 978 


122, 226, 955 
154, 760, 420 
103, 426, 871 
96, 233,575 
88 , 490, 233 
93,778,210 
106,056,991 
71,918, 158 
61,126,829 


29, 967,343 
126,465,413 
68, 368 , 996 
89, 181, 703 
102,375,524 
96,737,673 
90,004, 216 
72,735, 923 


76,308,313 
64,864,521 
61,926,359 
45,734,589 


” 863,776, 158 


837,074, 068 
767,354, 984 
660,356, 584 
568,023, 148 
504, 000,394 
378, 794, 866 
332, 164, 78: 


286, 654, 626 
277,426,014 
276, 785, 161 
274, 208 , 04( 
266, 030, 49% 


260, 181, 41( 
244, 607, 32( 
237, 312, 98: 
227,025, 874 
226, 492, 42¢, 


218, 640,81 
218,523, 46! 
217,441,07) 
213, 585, 11 
211, 787, 55! 
205,775,483. 
204; 265,92) 
191,451, 08. 
184, 671,95, 


181,080, 73) 
178, 768,80) 


172, 150,88) 


170,968, 71, 
160, 278,19. 
159,057, 94) 
157, 628,51, 
143, 546,51. | 


139, 716,83 
138, 423,95. 
138,296,51. 
134,725, | 


73-8 | 
{ 
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Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 
Subsection 1.—Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


Statistics of earnings and hours of work of wage-earners and salaried employees 
in manufacturing will be found in Chapter XVIII on Labour. 


In 1952, the 37,929 manufacturing establishments employed 263,027 salaried 
employees and 1,025,355 wage-earners, a total of 1,288,382 persons. Out of every 
1,000 persons employed in these industries, 204 were classed as salary-earners and 
796 as wage-earners; the former earned 25 p.c. and the latter 75 p.c. of the total 
amount paid out as remuneration for services. It is interesting to note the reduction 
in the disparity between average annual salaries and wages that has taken place 
in recent years. Whereas, in 1939, average annual wages were only 56 p.c. of 
average annual salaries, in 1943 the percentage rose to 76, declined to 69 in 1947 


and increased to 75 in 1952. The average salary in 1952 amounted to $3,513, 


which was 101 p.c. higher than in 1939, and the average wage was $2,647, 171 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. 


18.—Total and Average Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing 
Industries, Significant Years, 1917-52 


Notr.—The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1933-45 are strictly comparable with 
those for the years up to 1924 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years 
—as for the earlier—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods 


of unemployment. The difference amounts to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly the 
seasonal industries.. 


SS SSS ee ee eae eee ee ee 


Annual Salaries Annual Wages 
Vear Salaried Wage- 
Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
— Salaries Salaries|_—_-—————_ Wages Wages 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
OL = 64,918 85,353,667 | 1,315 541, 605 412,448,177 762 
QO esos sc es 78, 334 141, 837,361 1,811 520,559 575, 656, 515 1,106 
| aa 71,586 129, 836, 831 1,814 384, 670 359, 560,399 935 
a 54,379 15, 641 130,344, 822 1,862 || 322,719 94,871 404, 122,853 968 
. ae 58, 245 17,092 | 142,353,900 | 1,890 || 374,244 109, 580 483,328,342 999 
a 67,731 21,110 | 175,553,710 | 1,976) 454,768 122, 922 601, 737, 507 1,042 
SB ois. +s, 67,875 18,761 139,317,946 | 1,608 || 287,266 94,756 296, 929,878 777 
Meee. os 98,165 26,607 | 217,839,334 | 1,746 || 415,488 117, 854 519,971,819 975 
ee 126, 858 65,700 | 418,065,594 | 2,171 744,635 | 285,689 1 Olt oboe cho 1,564 
ae 128,601 62,106 | 417,857,619 | 2,191 680,620 | 248,045 | 1,427,915,830 1,538 
MO46......... 127,002 54,004 | 410,875,776 | 2,270 || 662,699 | 214,451 1,329,811, 478 1,516 
ae 135, 248 55,852 | 474,693,800 | 2,484 || 721,407 | 219,243 1,611, 232,166 1713 
mo48......... 141,038"| 57,192") 532,594,959"| 2,687 || 738,721"| 218,770: 1,876, 773, 231: 1,960 
ienao.... 5... 157,516 64,035 | 628,427,937 | 2,836 || 732,457 | 217,199 1,963,462, 720 2,067 
ee 164,475 66,578 692,633,349 | 2,998 || 736,477 | 215,767 | 2,078,634,086 2,183 
Wego...) 176, 943 70,844 | 816,714,604 | 3,296 || 792,394 | 218,194] 2,459,566,313 2,434 
oo? .... 2. 188, 235- 74,792 | 923,905,251 | 3,513 |} 810,060 | 215,295 | 2,713,714, 909 2,647 


er a a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its salaried employees than 
any of the other provinces. This situation prevails in Quebec with regard to wage- 
earners owing, no doubt, to the textile industries of the Province. The importance 
of the textile industries in providing employment for females is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that, of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries 


of Canada in 1952, 43 p.c. were classed in the textile and clothing groups. 
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The average salary in 1952 was $3,513, more than double the average in 1939. 
Salaried employees in Ontario were the highest paid, those in Quebee second, 
followed by British Columbia and Manitoba. The location of head offices of many 
large corporations at Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver and Winnipeg tends to raise 
the average salaries in the provinces in which these cities are located. 


The average wage in 1952 was $2,647 as compared with $975 in 1939. The 
manufacturing industries of British Columbia paid the highest average wage among 
the provinces. Ontario was second, followed by Saskatchewan, Alberta and New- 
foundland. The high figures shown for the Yukon and Northwest Territories in 
this respect reflect the unusual conditions under which industry is carried on in 
those regions and are not representative. Statistics of the distribution of employees 
by province and by industrial group, together with average annual earnings, are 
given for 1951 and 1952 in Table 19. 


19._Employees and Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Indus tries, 


by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 and 1952 


Year, 
Province and 
Industrial Group 


1951 


PROVINCE— 
Newfoundland............ 
Prince Edward Island.... 
INDO NAMI AOE ae Sok Bho lee 


AU DORGA kt rerun eee 


Yukon and Northwest 
WOLribOwleSugas.tkelster. ofa 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP— 
Food and beverages...... 
Tobacco and _ tobacco 
PrOGUCtIT see ERE car 
Rubber prodiucts....... 4. 
Leather products......... 
Textile products (except 
Glotining)e ses een 
Clothing (textile and fur). 
Wood products........... 
Paper products ..........«- 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries......... 
Tron and steel products... 
Transportation equipment 
Non-ferrous metal prod- 
UGGS a ecericg spetarelerersitpereige cs: 
Electrical apparatus and 
SUPDIIES ae cen cease eeieetre 
Non - metallic minera! 
DEGCUC tS ete sseeite eon 
Products of petroleum and 
Coalterties a senne cei ae oe 
productss 2.0) MA eae. 
Miscellaneous manufactur- 
Ing Industrieseses. ses ee 


Annual Salaries 


Salaried 

Employees 
Male | Female 

No. No. 
1,697 298 
362 92 
3,662 1,004 
2,709 880 
57,222} 21,8438 
85,433] 38,404 
5, 709 2,072 
2,183 813 
5,001 1,457 
12, 939 3,971 
26 10 
176,943) 70,844 
24, 423 9,803 
943 533 
S (02 1,524 
2,917 1,188 
7,360| 38,748 
9,759 6,066 
20, 208 3,030 
10, 213 3,902 
15,005 9,269 
25,691 9,106 
14,913 4,562 
7,186} 2,684 
12,401 5,164 
3,904 1,390 
3,820 erat! 
10, 282 5,395 
4,156] 2,246 


Total 
Salaries 


4,757,011 
778, 604 

11, 664,070 
9,893,725 
256, 228, 103 
432,056, 989 
23,729,367 
7,322,831 
16,521,056 
53, 668, 749 


94,099 


816,714, 604 


100, 673, 433 
5,408, 847 
17, 767, 922 
13,398, 095 
40,597,090 
53,405,045 
52,278,571 
61, 238,472 
66,737,821 
126,490, 198 
72,702,273 
35,379, 886 
60, 924, 133 
17,453, 958 
18, 506, 609 
52,970, 452 


20,781,799 


Average 
Salaries 


Annual Wages 


Wage- 
Earners Total 
———_—__—_———| Wages 
Male | Female 
No. No. $ 
6, 488 1,139] 17,924,235 
906 375 1,680,949 
22,446] 3,400) 52,311, 684 
17,296} 38,620) 48,653,157 
245,869} 92,248) 749,373,577 
378,862) 96, 734]1,237,329,993 
25, 992 7,686} 76,441,599 
7,050 977| 18,967,468 
19,556) 3,091) 52,614,531 
67,826] 8,911} 208, 957, 534 
103 Bs 311,591 
792,394| 218, 194/2,459 566,313 


Average 
Wages 


| | | | | 


103 , 254 

3,317 
13, 585 
16,077 
44,402 
30,972 
102,972 
60,115 
31,469 
140, 730 
99,461 
36, 923 
36,435 
24,176 
10,473 
24,477 


13,556 


35,013 


5,033 
4,183 
11,396 


26, 200 
68 , 936 
5,068 
8, 659 
8,951 
7,796 
3,581 
3,321 
13, 626 


2,052 


292, 186,002 
19,029,371 
46,589,774 
46,270, 669 

144, 433,399 

168,959, 902 

230, 783, 503 

215, 282,534 

104,090, 909 

420,824,417 

295, 404, 160 

115,353,818 

133, 824, 905 
68, 625,014 
33,441, 281 
78,339, 699 


46,126,956 


2) 833 | 
2,867 


2,866 
2,673. 
2,616 
3,172 | 
2,612 

2,088 


| 
| 
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19.—Employees and Annual Salaries and Wa 
by Province and Industrial Gro 


Annual Salaries 


Total 
Salaries 


5, 452, 693 
814, 983 
12,884,551 
10, 699, 990 
290,383,844 
488,513,049 
25,815,971 
8,152, 108 
19, 880,392 
61,191,597 


116,078 


74,792) 923,905,251 


10,216} 108, 239,778 


Year, -—— —— 
Province and Salaried 
Industrial Group Employees 
Male | Female 
No. No. 
1952 
- PROVINCE— 
Newfoundland........... 1,985 340 
Prince Edward Island.... 343 84 
PUOVA-SCOLIA! 5... nce oc DyLO0 1,101 
New Brunswick.......... 2,756 921 
Br Geos. Po. aes 60,365} 23,019 
MEAT OS Pc era Srunteaias cn 91,717} 40,644 
BRAATCODS so. 3. sce clases 5,818 2,202 
Saskatchewan............ 2,285 844 
BMGtin ice... ack. 0,210 1,609 
_ British Columbia........ 13,903] 4,020 
Yukon and Northwest 
MIGITILOTICS.... .....2 esses 33 8 
Canada, 1952......... 188, 235 
InpustRisaL Grourp— 
Food and beverages...... 24, 663 
Tobacco and tobacco 
ROC LICE an 907 508 
Rubber products......... 3,884 1, 438 
Leather products......... 2,998 1,310 
Textile products (except 
Bron?) .).c25.... die Ween 7,657 3,851 
Clothing (textile and fur). 9,630) 6,014 
ood products........... 21 DG) Sind 
(Paper products........... 10,561 4,075 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries......... 15,219 9,372 
Tron and steel products...| 27,693] 9,639 
Transportation equipment} 18,863] 5,906 
_Non-ferrous metal prod- 
| 2 ee a 7,534} 2,674 
Electrical apparatus and 
PIEDLCSS S56 oe cn ey Aas os 13,823] 5,696 
Non - metallic mineral 
MMEOOUCTS: oo ccc tacnce cs 3,871 1,380 
Products of petroleum and 
BMA ios betel i cia's vine 23. 4,222 1,403 
Chemicals and allied 
products..... a tee tte 10,842) 5,709 
Miscellaneous manufactur- 
lgene industries............ 4,712} 2,426 


5, 549 , 328 
19,007, 855 
14, 631, 149 
42,574,356 
55,701,719 
57,563, 254 
67,584,381 
73,846, 566 

144,825, 158 
96,831,129 
39, 508 , 846 
72,039,772 
18, 437, 688 
23,018,760 
60,021, 601 


24,523,911 


Average 


Salaries ||—— 
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ges Paid in Manufacturing Industries, 
up, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


Annual Wages 


Wage- 
Earners Total Average 
Wages Wages 
Male | Female 
No. No. $ $ 
6,976 1,002} 19,781,158 2,479 
974 394 1,990, 639 1,455 
24,768} 3,747) 62,360,836] 2,187 
17,097} 3,477) 45,278,472] 2,201 
253,334} 92,980] 835,560,859] 2,413 
384,448} 92, 887/1,355,673,356 2,840 
27,387} 7,958} 86,331,601 2,443 
7,163 1,015} 21,337,759} 2,609 
21,487 3,394] 62,646,802 2,518 
66,315) 8,429} 222,339,379] 2,975 
111 12 414,048] 3,366 
810,060) 215, 295/2,713,714,909| 2,647 
104,881} 35,792] 321,410,277} 2,285 
3,111} 4,751) 19,855,744] . 2,526 
12,357 3,903] 46,469,828 2,858 
15,843} 11,952) 51,522,341 1,854 
38,613) 22,618} 136,115,110 2,220 
31,260} 70,764] 184,837,953 1,812 
100,973] 5,164) 241,867,727| 2,279 
60,238} 8,091] 225,097,902} 3,294 
31,312} 8,582) 112,404,149] 2,818 
144, 788 7,071) 472,185,766} 3,109 
117,358] 4,233] 376,287,321 3,095 
37,463] 3,267] 127,536,238] 3,131 
36,896) 12,785) 145,525,164] 2,929 
24,211 1,960} 74,381,231 2,842 
11,197 83| 40,554,413] 3,595 
25,508} 5,635} 88,054,074] 2,827 
14,051 8,644} 49,609,671 2,186 


f Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In 1952 
there were 30 industries with average salaries of $3,500 or over, as compared with 
22 industries in this range in 1951. Indicative of the rapidly changing pattern of 
‘emuneration in manufacturing is the fact that, in 1945, the last year of the War, 
10 industry paid an average annual salary of over $3,000, the highest being $2,935 
eported by the brewing industry. (The highest average salary in 1952, amounting 
10 $5,069, was received by office and supervisory employees in the pulp and paper 
ndustry. This industry also occupied the premier position in 1951 with $4,688. 
Jther industries paying $4,000 or more were as follows: breweries, $4,891; motor- 
vehicles, $4,645; bridge building and structural steel, $4,386; primary iron and 


steel, $4,385; miscellaneous iron and steel products, $4,323; petroleum products, 


| 
| 


$4,276; boxes and bags, paper, $4,121 ; boilers, tanks and platework, $4,060; motor- 
vehicle parts, $4,059; iron castings, $4,023; non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, 
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$4,007; and brass and copper products, $4,001. In 17 others, salaries were between 
$3500 and $4,000, and in the remaining ten they were under $3,000. The sawmill 
and butter and cheese industries with $1,688 and $2,292, respectively, paid the 
lowest salaries. 

The increase in average wages since 1945 paralleled that of salaries. In 1945 
there were only four industries averaging over $2,000 whilst in 1952 there 
were 36. In 1945 the highest average annual wage was $2,365 paid by the motor- 
vehicle industry, and in 1952 it was $3,774 paid by the petroleum products industry, 
which displaced pulp and paper as the leading industry having the highest wage of 
$3,531 in 1951. The highest wages are usually paid by industries in which the 
proportion of skilled workers is high and that of female workers is low. There were 
seven industries in 1952 with average annual wages of $3,300 or over. These were: 
petroleum products, $3,774; pulp and paper, $3,669; non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining, $3,489; primary iron and steel, $3,437; motor-vehicles, $3,419; breweries, 
$3,388 and agricultural implements, $3,369. In eight industries, average wages 
ranged between $3,000 and $3,500; in twelve, between $2,500 and $3,000; in nine 
others, between $2,000 and $2,500, and in the remaining four they were below 
$2,000. This latter group, which includes fruit and vegetable preparations, leather : 
footwear, men’s factory clothing and women’s factory clothing, is composed of 
industries made up of a large number of small establishments and is one in which the 
proportion of female workers is high. Employment by sex, and average annual 
earnings jn the forty leading industries are given in Table 20. 


20.—_Employees and Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading 
Industries, 1951 and 1952 


Norz.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


Annual Salaries Annual Wages 


Year and ; 
Salaried Wage- 

Industry Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 

—_—_—__—_———| Salaries Salary |—-——_ Wages Wage 

Male |Female 
$ $ No. No. $ $ 
1951 

TiPulprandpaper ssc ci ee 44,126,918) 4,688] 47,164 714] 169,042,988} 3,531 
OI Sasa Shee cage orice teen 19,507,788] 1,612!) 49,825 490} 112,550,819} 2,237 
3|Primary iron and steel...... 16,744,000} 4,078} 28,884 403] 91,817,802} 3,135 
4|Motor-vehicles.............. 23,267,271} 4,112) 24,500 321} 78,075,503} 3,146 
5| Railway rolling-stock....... 9, 228, 292 3, 761}| 30,842 114] 84,800, 542 2,739 
6| Printing and publishing..... 33,623,767}  2,777|| 13,162| 2,030) 42,617,798] 2,805 
74|Machinery, heavy electrical. 21,481,397 3,320]) 14,886] 3,940} 54,117,515 2,875: 
8|Non-ferrous metal smelting 
andyre fining se ass eo: 13,816,942} 3,686) 19,005 61] 61,657,563} 3,234 
9|Machinery, industrial....... 22,026, 229 3,535] 15,595 500} 45,260, 684 2,812) 
10/Bread and other bakery 
DEOCUCES em ee hie reclat 11,920,659] 2,456) 20,773) 6,614) 55,195,260 | 

11) Motor-vehicle parts......... 12,855,397] 3,841) 15,369] 2,481] 52,427,766]  2,98% 
12| Rubber goods and footwear.. 17, 767,922 3,361] 13,585] 4,183] 46,589,774 2,621 
13|Clothing, men’s factory..... 14,751,945] 3,542] 8,831] 19,736] 47,564,221 1, 66 
14|Slaughtering and meat pack- | 

IbO oO RAE Oo ooo arnt 16,824,332]  3,572l| 13,363] 2,841) 45,284,543) 2,79 

TAN MMbTAAUN NIN Ss co6,0b ooo Someeoaec 14,195, 631 3,111) 20,854] 1,857) 47,238,644 2,08 
16|Electrical apparatus and 

SUD Des | MSC. erccerr ates 18,713,133] 3,463|] 11,128) 4,726} 41,976,958] 2,64 

17| Aircraft and parts........... 19,417,203 3,540] 13,365 348} 40,141,114 2,92) 
18|Cotton yarn and cloth...... 8,265,512 3,685|| 16,376] 9,013] 50,469,321 1,98!) 

19| Printing and bookbinding... lie LoQelol 3,105|| 12,466] 5,223} 40,068,214) 2,26 

20|Clothing, women’s factory.. 14,847,672 3,478|| 6,202) 18,217) 41,916,610 1, 

21| Agricultural implements.... 10,727,302 3,354]| 13,871 167| 41,490,098] 2,95 

22 Gastings  1LOleare te oride otter 8,371,382 3, 912|| 14,977 345) 43,757,031 2,85. 

23|Sheet metal products....... 12,778,709}  3,699|| 12,211] 1,771] 36,258,643) 2,59 

24|Butter and cheese........... 11,665,107} 2,170) 14,542 982| 35,116,443] 2,26 

25|Synthetic textiles and silk. . 11,692,668|  3,567\| 10,651! 4,068! 33,001,070 2,24 
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20.—Employees and Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading 
Industries, 1951 and 1952—continued 


Annual Salaries 


Annual Wages 
a 


a, 


Year and 


Salaried Wage- 
| Industry Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
————| Salaries Salary Wages age 
I SmSaeGaapacar reese pe ee ee 
| $ $ $ $ 
| 26|Sash, door and planing mills. 9,621,964) 2,611] 15,502 30,838,716 1, 968 
Meonipbuilding...;........... 6,104,848 3,349] 12,927 33, 999, 683 2,613 
28) Hardware, tools and cutlery. 9,785,622] 3,477 29,694,712] 2,588 
29 Petroleum products......... 14,414,140] 3,844 22,664,477) 3,303 
30) Footwear, leather........... 7,590,611] 3,181 28,256,825] 1,604 
31 Boxes and bags, paper...... 8,148,180] 3,940 24,086,979] 2,129 
32|Fruit and vegetable prepara- 
| ree, k 7, 7,933,709 3,079 22,173,867 1, 604 
'38|Brass and copper products... 7,006,881] 3,670 22,311,195} 2,732 
34 Tron and steel products, mise. 6,827,761 3,791 22,349, 353 2,697 
(35|Bridge building and struc- 
; WUPALStCE] |... vchic ec. coc. 8,035,027] 4,062 20,243,399] 3,053 
86/Radios and radio parts...... 11,876,204] 3,777 16,391,885] 2,346 
be Broweries.. £26384 6. ood dc. 8,056, 046 4,376 19, 433, 263 2,941 
10,317,357] 3,491 16,654,156] 2,456 
39/Wire and wire products..... 6,341,636] 3,784 20,487,617] 2,852 
|Machinery, household, office 
MREOPe Gl ta 5,901,175 3,241 20,214, 932 2,502 
Totals, Forty Leading 
Industries............ -|122,385] 43,438] 553,728,510 3, 339/581, 867/120, 204|1,788,232,983 25549 
| Grand Totals, All 
| Industries, 1951....... 816,714,604)  3,296/792,394 218, 194/2,459,566,313| 2,434 
IRE ULD ANd paper.....,....... 48,119,514 5,069 177, 233, 813 3, 669 
Reo RIE Rrra ep dee h——- 21,693,711 1, 688 113,846,996] 2,368 
interacts 18,972,041 4,385 105, 415, 249 3,437 
eee eae 27,518, 997 4,645 86, 088, 074 3,419 
‘d/Aircraft and parts........... 34,533,237] 3,549 74,133,767] 3,138 
6|Railway rolling-stock....... 10,390,581} 3,942 97,928,185} 2,928 
‘UNon-ferrous metal smelting 
|| and refining... 16,290,926] 4,007 71,673,369 3,489 
27,582,743 3,744 59, 270, 802 3,216 
: Sake 37,770,291] 3,042 47,142,488] 3,050 
0/Bread and other bakery 
meeproducts.................. 12, 952, 387 2,673 61,292,399 2,176 
1 Machinery, industrial....... 24,238,970} 3,681 49,581,452) 3,116 
2 Motor-vehicle parts......... 14,660,736] 4,059 57,947,053] 3,188 
17, 695,965 3, 688 53, 682,048 2,971 
15,984,766 8, 695 54,797,460 e538 
21,545,991 3,720 44,714,201 2,864 
MNERIRULOS Avast cyeiigh ores vices eae 15, 672,421 3,312 50, 217,080 2,236 
Rubber goods, including 
i maOObWEAT........:......... 19,007, 855 3,572 46, 469, 828 2, 858 
Agricultural implements. ... 12,720,196] 3,863 49,703,520] 3,369 
Neentne and bookbinding. . 18,995,283] 3,340 42,781,172| 2,486 
i Shipbuilding Reale ag eatisatere tet 7, 849,545 3,636 53, 850, 767 2.908 
fe Clothing, women’s factory... 14,656,246] 3,657 45,536, 926 1, 864 
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20.—Employees and Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading 
Industries, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


= —— 


Annual Salaries Annual Wages 
Year and Salaried Wage- 
Industry Employees Total |Average Earners Total |Average 
—_————| Salaries Salary |——_--————_|_ Wages Wage 
4 Male |Female Male |Female 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
1952—concluded 


44,711,180) 2,190 
38,786,513) 2,819 
42,179,009| 3,077 
36,913,923) 2,423 
27,958,424) 3,774 
33,371,596] 2,121 
32,155,048] 2,843 
29,808,704; 2,417 
32,535,264] 1,792 


1,601 955| 8,994,590] 3,519} 13,038) 7,375 
2,618 965! 13,782,327| 3,847] 12,161) 1,597 
1,639 589| 8,963,232} 4,023] 13,411 298 
3,524] 1,674] 11,912,465} 2,292] 14,319 918 
3,207} 1,046] 18,186,998} 4,276) 7,342 66 
3,177 616] 10,615,311] 2,799} 15,529 203 
2,022} 1,019} 11,509,823} 3,785) 9,728) 1,581 
2,373| 1,015} 12,899,801} 3,807] 9,213) 3,122 
1,735 807| 8,556,737; 3,366] 9,718] 8,437 


22|Cotton yarn and cloth...... 
23|Sheet metal products....... 
DAl@astingsy ICOM. 4.1: 6 ee oe eke 
25|Butter and cheese........... 
26| Petroleum products......... 
27|Sash, door and planing mills. 
28| Hardware, tools and cutlery. 
29|Synthetic textiles and silk. . 
30| Footwear, leather........... 


31|Bridge building and struc- 
Lurabstecl. sackets seer 


32| Miscellaneous iron and steel 
WLOGUCtSHyes ee veers eit 


33) Boxes and bags, paper....... 
34| Radios and radio parts..... 
35| Miscellaneous chemical prod- 


1,926 410| 10,246,240} 4,386) 8,453 35} 27,172,640] 3,201 


26,580,943} 2,927 
25,011,878} 2,319 
20,373,654} 2,550 


1,574 408] 8,569,018] 4,323] 8,679 403 
1,527 761, 9,428,736] 4,121] 6,330} 4,456 
2,733} 1,034] 13,610,875] 3,613] 4,261) 3,728 


ICES Cots See rena oe are 2,454 961| 12,085,270] 3,539] 6,499] 1,483} 21,609,471 2,707 
36| Fruit and vegetable prepara- 
tiSiS ee ee eee ee 1,723 939| 8,757,719] 3,290] 6,982| 6,376] 23,235, 137 1,738 


23,391,562) 2,998 
22,043,533) 3,38! 


1,331 579| 7,642,712} 4,001) 7,151 650 
1,282 374| 8,100,019} 4,891) 6,420 87 


37| Brass and copper products... 
SS Le Werlesiqneann serene na weerateintens 


39|Machinery, household, of- 
fi'Ge ANGISLOFe se eases 


40| Boilers, tanks and platework 


Totals, Forty Leading 


22,530,009} 2,871 
19,555,856] 3, 28! 


1,428 576| 6,860,486] 3,423) 6,865 986 
1,646 500| 8,713,295} 4,060) 5,884 129 


Industries............. 132,124] 46,601| 638,288,056] 3,571/600, 050/118, 413|1,993,230,993| 2,77 
Grand Totals, All : 
Industries, 1952....... 


188,235| 74,792| 923,905,251) 3, 513/810, 060/215, 295 2,713,714,909| 2,64 


Average Earnings of Wage-Earners.—In comparing earnings by province 
or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in each cas 
since the distribution of industries has a very definite regional significance. p| 
some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability to exercis 
muscular strength is necessary, in others the labour force must exercise crafts 
manship or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. Workers in the latte 
industries naturally command relatively higher wages than those in industri¢ 


where employees are routine workers. 


The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is, in man 
cases, different from that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of number ! 
weeks worked per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the picture 


The figures for the years 1943 to 1945 given in Table 21 are based on an analys 
of a pay-list covering one week in the month of highest employment. For tk 
reason the figures do not refer to any particular month, since the month of highe’ 
employment might be May for one firm and October for another; they represe | 
the summation of the different months of highest employment as reported by #) 
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the firms. For a particular industry, however, the month of highest employment 
is more significant because then it coincides for a great number of firms engaged 
in the same industry. The figures since 1946 are based on returns received from 
establishments employing 15 or more persons; figures for 1946 and 1947 refer to 
the last week in November, whereas those for later years refer to the last week 
in October. 
21.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries, 1943-52 
Norre.—Butter and cheese factories and fish-curing and -packing plants are excluded in the years 1943 
to 1945, and sawmills are also excluded in 1945. By including sawmills, weekly earnings in 1945 would 
have been about $34.35 for male wage-earners. 
| ie ca eee 
Average Earnings 55 oe 
Year TOTO || Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
$ $ cents No. 
Male Wage-Earners— 
Res Meee re! SERS A) oo BIS gL 1,726 33-80 67-1 50-4 
AIS, SO > a eee a lg 1,761 34-95 71-2 49-1 
2 EES ESS (2) | See eee 2 eo ee 2 eS 1,739 35-04 73-6 47-6 
ARES EET ie SO eat ean BO 9b 1,702 36-23 80-7 44.9 
Rete HRB Gat bcs idee sidel (oR ois 1,909 41-35 92-1 44-9 
ae eee Ca Gta ay oe 2,175 45-73 102-3 44.7 
Ast omar aceg ae eee ee ae 2,291 47-33 106-6 44-4 
ee AS ok 2,419 50-93 114-2 44-6 
eM el Bc Ai wig sss Foe lecdcercke s 2,693 56-46 131-3 43-0 
OD) (ok eee iar ane ieee ame e 2,915 60-85 140-2 43-4 
Female Wage-Earners— 
BO Ge eee cs ac tyetes oo hoe eee 987 19-33 43-1 44-8 
gis GIRS | Se ea es ee SD 1,051 20-89 47-9 43-6 
| TREE SS ee A Se a i SIR RR nee hae 984 19-84 46:5 42-7 
i= REO Were MMe Ors ig es. PRLS on oh ss BORE 943 20-08 50-2 40-0 
Ne ei eey OS te a cee. 2 teehee 1,067 23-11 58-2 39-7 
Rear Se to, eee 1, 233 25-91 65-1 39-8 
Es, TREE ae Se ae flied add 1,315 27-18 68-3 39-8 
| ola a eee eee a 1,376 29-00 72-5 40-0 
Meee sod. usa, seis ache lstene ce 1,492 31-27 82-5 37-9 
' ee ET ce Bite Ao 1, 638 34-17 86-3 39-6 
| 
_ All Wage-Earners— 
8 ee ee oe ae, ey 1,525 29-87 61-2 48-8 
Re te gee 5 ee 1,564 31-05 65-4 47-5 
RE GR Stree eee Soe eR 1,538 30-98 66-9 46-3 
1 8 NYT SRE OE oie Ae Mba Biel 1,516 32-38 74-1 43-7 
WS PO) et 5 te 1,713 37,19 85-1 43-7 
Me ee ee 1,960 41-25 94-6 43-6 
RNG BORAT cd OR lee: tae 2,067 42-61 98-4 43-3 
con ae ps Ata aire ae ee aN 2,183 45-94 105-6 43-5 
ES EE Ss. OF DE.) 2,434 51-32 122-2 42-0 
| ele le 2, 647 55:17 129-5 42-6 
nh ee eee 
| 1 Based on one week in month of highest employment. 2 Based on last week of November 
‘and on returns from establishments employing 15 persons or over. 3 Based, on last week in October 


and on returns from establishments employing 15 persons or over. 
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Average annual earnings as shown in Tables 22 and 23 are calculated on the 
basis of the total amount of wages paid during the year; weekly earnings are based 
on an analysis of the pay-list for the last week in October for establishments 
employing 15 or more persons. 


92.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners in the Manu- 
facturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 and 1952 


| 


— 


; Average 
Year, . Average Earnings Tiel 
Province and Industrial Group —- —|| Worked 


Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 


Dee Nr es a a ee aT es en | Sa fe eS fi Se ee a 


$ $ cents 
1951 
PROVINCE 
Newtoundland! ss 6. 0b... ce he ier i terrae esas.) 52-37 115-1 
Prince Edward lstandedeeauwec ese ae eran 132 34-10 74-3 
INP nite it Ree Ra Gine SieAatiaan cee on onlediogs 0 Hoc 2,024 44-77 103-4 
New brune wiCk aioe.) teen onere genes ioc acy ster 2,087 46-87 105-8 
pees anccSe ARS. ik A ee 2,216 47-26 109-9 
(Op iain. Sane On Sr oer oad a comiwrs doe ne 2,602 53°87 129-5 
IMIAITCO Daa heme teacher Nome e ed len Ramat 222700 48-46 116-5 
QaislcAtCheWwaAllmeceh .« cck coc Mebeaes oloeaa = -ioemeninene og 2,363 49-18 118-8 
NST & 1 asp aeerateh tee nis AMER ace ONIN Omega OP hoe QeooD 50-39 122-0 
BritishuGolumbiaeee eee ceniee | teceaele ers le 2ei2e 58-65 150-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........4....-- 2,686 - se 
Canada: 193L. 5.00 5 e-e eee ee 2,434 51-32 122-2 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Food and be veragesnns css cke eters resi = 9.118 44-79 103-2 
Tobacco and tobacco products............+--+-+- 2,279 51-75 124-7 
Rubber products: se qchasse crests gees eee 2,622 54-69 132-1 
Leather products... 000 choca. wae .suess uo tale emotes = 1, 684 33°61 89-4 
Textile products (except clothing)..............-. 2,046 40-00 99-0 
Clothing (textile and fur)...0......--:..--seeeee: 1,691 33-21 90-5 
WoGdl DEOCUCtES 52.05 alee fo + aggaais Sienate anal ogee ed 2,136 48-18 112-3 
Paper products... 0.2.0... 2 eee eset cesses 3, 1380 63-98 137-6 
Printing, publishing and allied trades............ 2,575 54-24 135-6 
Tron and steel products... ..6c00..--0-++ 2s neyo: 2,833 58-86 138-5 
Transportation equipment........--...+-+-+.+5+: 2,867 58-18 138-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.............-+++++++> 2,866 57-56 RST 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............-+- 2,673 56-03 135-0 
Non-metallic mineral products...........---++5: 2,616 54-77 121-7 
Products of petroleum and coal............--.++: 3,172 67-15 162-2 
Chemicals and allied products...........-...--+ 2,612 52-78 123-6 
Miscellaneous industrieSs...+)edeeo. seer eee 2,063 41-63 99-6 
1952 
PROVINCE 
NewioundlanGieretess tices cbr g tm aot ain sie 2,479 54-42 123-4 
Princes mdward Islandtjc2 nen oe ees er revere 1,455 43-53 96-3 
INGA SCO ter bcc tom ote to oe Aes hte 2,187 46-89 110-6 
ING@we Bruns WiC cece ee er nace cuc Tee eee 2,201 48 -33 109-6 
(ik (17. os Wade Coy ead One epee eo aE SCR) AE 2,413 50-64 115-1 
CORCATION er eee coo Barack fee Soace nice MRM 2,840 58-27 138-4 
IVA THILO DAI ne lens toe ciara cada ea ae Ie ii 2,443 51-17 123-0 
Aira COLE NCAR mete oie ames ent shag centers 2,609 52-87 IP HOE | 
IAT er ta = en te ok cl ie oe we ob ieee 2,518 55-10 133-1 
British! @olumbiau a. eee mitten. ees meagre 2,975 62-21 158-3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 3,366 or M4 
Canadass1952 cn. ky mee ects 2,647 55-17 129-5 


| | —* 


1 See footnote, end of table. 
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: 2%.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners in the Manu- 
| facturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


: Average 

Average Earnings 
) Industrial Group = Cask ay me et 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 


a ey | ee Sa _—$——$ 


| i a an ne ie 
| 1952—concluded $ $ cents No. 
InDusTRIAL Group 


Food and beverages............................. 2,285 47-75 110-8 43-1 
Tobacco and tobacco PEOUMEIS. 2 fv, Le 2,526 50-96 124-9 40-8 
Bees Products 5/20, Fre, es 2,858 58-04 137-2 42-3 
SS ens aie en renee emia 1, 854 38-38 93-6 41-0 

_ Textile products (except CIOMNII) - aV0 ce ad cidieg 2,223 45-68 105-0 43-5 
Clothing (textile and IME ObaS. Salle LO ray 1,812 37-39 93-7 39-9 
EEROGUCCH, oS. Peres slt ss hd dreee 2,279 51-86 118-4 43-8 
TE ai ceili Uiieiietaliars Salads 3,294 64-27 142-5 45-1 
Printing, publishing and allied trades....... | 2,818 59-64 149-1 40-0 

~ Iron and steel products................0000707 1 3,109 63-09 147-4 42-8 
Transportation GrmMInMENE e. 255-8.83...- kos) 3,095 64-13 151-6 42-3 

_ Non-ferrous metal Pedant 8S eee 5 ene | 3,131 62:35 148-1 42-1 
Electrical apparatus and Stpplies.. (2020... 4 2,929 59-28 140-8 42-1 
Non-metallic mineral pramlicts ke. 3 ter 2,842 58-27 129-2 45-1 
Products of petroleum and Copley A. BA a ope 3,595 72°33 174-3 41-5 
Chemicals and allied PROGMUIE SFr 95 beat 2, 827 56-56 133-7 42-3 
Miscellaneous industries..........0 070077077077 2,186 44-05 103-9 42-4 


| 1 Includes fish processing for the first time and since this is a seasonal industry, annual earnings are 
lower than weekly or hourly earnings would indicate; average annual earnings for this industry were $1,151 
as compared with $2,806 for other industries of the Province, 


23.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
in the Manufacturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 


and 1952. 
| Male Female 
| Year and 
Province Average] Average Average fae Average] Average] Average Pe 
Annual | Weekly Hourly W. om uf Annual | Weekly Hourly Worked 
| Earn- | Earn- | Earn- “ Earn- Earn- Earn- i 
ings ings ings |} Week ings ings ings We a 
———— sans = ee 7 ate ee 
| $ $ cents No. $ $ cents No. 
7 1951 
| PROVINCE 
| Newfoundland... 2,613 | 56-80 | 123-2] 46-1] g52| 18-51 | 45-7 | 40-5 
| Prince Edward Island........... 1,521 | 38-33 | «82-6 46-4 808 | 20-34 45-8 44.4 
Mera Scotia... 2,179 | 48-30 | 111-3 43-4 998 | 22-14 51-6 42-9 
| New Brenewick, 56...) 2260 Neo 42 e-119:-() 45-5 | 1,188 | 26-86 68-7 39-1 
a 2,528 | 53-58 | 119-6 44-8 | 1,385 | 29-37 77-7 37-8 
re 2,848 58-60 138-2 42-4 1, 635 33-66 88-8 37-9 
toda 2,582 | 53-21) 125-5] 42-4 // 1,382 1 29-07] 75.7] 38-4 
‘Baskatchewan........ 2,473 | 51-58 | 123-4 41-8 || 1,568 | 32-69 84-7 38-6 
| SE ork oe 2,449 | 52-83 | 127-0 41-6 | 1,531] 33-04 85-6 38-6 
British Columbia........... 2,871 | 61-70 | 156-2 39-5 | 1,599 | 34-36 95-7 35-9 
Yukon and Northwest Territories Be fe “8 
| er | eee i ETRIMGERTD, \bieceacmenaic omens heen ae esos ny (ee 
Canada, 1951.0... 2,693 | 56-46 | 131-3 43-0 | 1,492 | 31-27 82-5 37-9 


| -——teen 


| 1 See footnote to Table 22, 
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23.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
in the Manufacturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 
and 1952—concluded. 


Male Female 


Year, 
Province and 
Industrial Group 


Earn- | Earn- | EHarn- 


ings _| ings ings Week Week 
g $ cents No. No. 


41951—-concluded 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Electrical apparatus and supplies. 2,982 61-24 144 
Non-metallic mineral products... 2,699 56-31 124- 
Products of petroleum and coal..| 3, 181 67-32 162- 
Chemical and allied products....| 2,845 57-03 131 
Miscellaneous industries....... eepenal 48-93 113 


Food and beverages.........--+- One 50-67 112-6 45-0 39-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products...| 2,657 60-49 138-1 43-8 40-0 
Rubber products........---.--:- 2,861 | 59-77 142-3 42-0 39-5 
Leather products...........-.-°. 1,992 | 39-71 102-6 38-7 36:0 
Textile products (except clothing)| 2,292 | 44-81 106-7 42-0 3am 
Clothing (textile and fur)........ 2,383 47-14 121-5 38°8 35°8 
Wood products........--++es+e+: 2,166 | 48-98 | 118-9 43-0 40-6 
Paper products.......-..-++.5+5: 3-347 | 67-87 | 1438-8 47-2 40-9 
Printing, publishing and allied 
TACOS ok cee 2,917 | 61-87 | 152-4 40-6 38:0 

[ron and steel products.......... 2,886 | 59-95 140-4 42-7 39°8 
Transportation equipment....... 2,895 | 58-66 139-0 42-2 38-7 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 2,979 | 59-68 iat nae 40-0 

BB os) 

6 “4 

-7 3 

-0 +3 


1952 
PROVINCE 
Newioundlond een eee cre or 2,705 | 58-78 | 181-8 44-6 40-2 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,719 48- 104-4 46-1 40-9 
ING War CN COLIn ath nee one cee 2,349 | 50-41 118-9 42-4 42-5 
Nie welo Duns WACK nm sei reitits tere 2.316 | 52° 116-5 44-8 40-§ 
QicboCne nO te tibet See wae oe Does) Be 126-9 45-5 40-1 
Ontaniot free en een ee ores 3,094 | 68 148-6 42-8 39°e 
IME HTN) Ot hear ceps eeeomotioes uc aa Pe 2,698 | 56-34 | 138-5 42-2 39-1 
Gacilcatohe waleen tar eerie 2,730 55-30 132-3 41-8 38°! 
INT bercaeee eee Seer tes tar 2,653 | 58-30 | 138-8 42-0 38-5 
British Columbia... 222... >. =<. 3, 127 65-35 164-6 39-7 36°! 
Yukon and Northwest Territories ; ie oa ee * 
@Canada, 1952........-. 2+ 2-25 2,915 | 60-85 | 140-2 43-4 39° 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP - | 
Food and beverages........---+- 2,564 54-36 121-6 44-7 39° 
Tobacco and tobacco products...| 2,975 60-24 141-4 42-6 39: 
Rubber products.......-.--.-+-- 3, Lhe 63° 148-6 42-8 40: 
Leather products.......-..-..-.-. 2,218 46- 109-1 42-2 39° 
Textile products (except clothing) 2 ATT Wy 250: 113-5 44-7 : 4d 
Clothing (textile and fur)........ 2'579 | 54: 127-2 | 42-5 38. 
Wood products..........+-+-++5: 2.312 52- 120-0 44-0 41 
Pavan troductatt st... hotue. a. 3/499 | 67: 149-2 | 45-5 41 
Printing, publishing and allied | 
Tce ne ee case oo Ohne one 3,179 67- 167-1 40-6 38 
Tron and steel products........-- 3,159 | 64: 149-3 42-9 40 
Transportation equipment....... 3,127 | 64- 152-5 42-4 38 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 3, 250 64- 152-9 42-2 41 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.| 3,181 64- 150-9 42-8 40 
Non-metallic mineral products...| 2,931 60- 132-3 45-5 4 
Products of petroleum and coal. . 3,607 72: 174-7 41-5 es 
Chemical and allied products....| 3,073 | 61: 143-0 42-8 36 
Miscellaneous industries.......-- 2,574 52-98 119-6 44-3 3¢) 


.- 
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| Average Earnings of Salaried Employees.—Beginning with 1946, the survey 
of weekly earnings and hours worked by wage-earners was expanded to include 
salaried employees. The Survey covers establishments employing 15 persons or 
over and refers to the last week in November for 1946 and 1947 and to the last week 
in October for 1948-52. Earnings and hours worked are reported for male and 
female wage and salary earners in 13 groups of hours, ranging from 30 or less to 
65 or more. The earnings reported for the week constitute the gross amount paid 
before deductions for income tax, unemployment insurance, ete. Weekly and 
hourly earnings as well as hours worked are thus obtained directly from the tabulated 
‘results of the reports. Annual earnings are calculated on the basis of weekly earnings 
correlated with the results of the annual Census of Industry. 


24.— Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Salary-Earners 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries, 1946-52 


: Average Earnings Average 

: Year eel aeeina | Swecked 

| Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 

Rey tem sie) te. cis tc rca 

Male Salary-Earners— 

Me eet ne. De 2 53-21 126-7 42.6 

a Sie. ial Saas ae re “ 60-21 146-1 41-2 

| UR Us 2 2 ee ea a 3,147 63-47 154-4 41-1 

| ee ee as BE 3,317 65-37 160-2 40-8 

| AR FRED sien OI 6 ed a 3,507 69-35 172-5 40-2 

| REN te eer male 18859 77-55 193-9 40-0 

| os Saree ae oe nt, San 3, 985 82-60 207-0 39-9 
*emale Salary-Earners— 

ie sO Sar “i 25-91 65-6 39-5 
| igs BREA Ea ae et ean + L 28-68 73-7 38-9 
a ela 1 aden ga ae 1,551 . 31-26 80-5 38-8 
"aie ica? aie ae 9 a 1, 655 32-62 84-5 38-6 
19502 SSE A ak! irl Silas se MR 1,739 34-38 89-5 38-4 
ial eda Sa oa 1,907 38-42 100-6 38-2 
ae 1 uN eli ae badel 2,328 41-26 108-6 38-0 
u Salary-Earners— 
oS SPLOT aie See ec) ee hi 43-85 106-7 41-1 
ee ee ‘i 49-78 123-2 40-4 
J ‘ : GR eer ea ee BG) ah 2687 52-91 131-3 40-3 
Riot Seta... he ee Lo 2,836 54-85 136-8 40-1 
se: Ria 0 SA Ee 2, 998 58-74 148-0 39-7 
ME ei ee 3,206 65-98 167-0 30-5 
eg pi a Ga a 3,513 70-75 179-6 39-4 
Based on the last week in November. 2 Based on the last week in October. 
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25.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Salary-Earners in the Manu- 
facturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 and 1952 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Hourly per Week 


Average Harnings 


Year, 
Province and Industrial Group —— 


Annual Weekly 


$ $ cents No. 
1951 
PROVINCE 

Niewiouncdlande sereser oe ae stom oernortenis ne iteietere thane 2,383 62-04 144-3 43-0 
Prince Mdward. Island 4s....0.0.e pease A Lo 46-90 108-1 43-4 
NON ENO COTIA ete ee ee ere cn erator ste yer aeee 2,500 58-43 140-1 41-7 
New Brunswitksccs s.c:.d) caren Bescon meee DATES 57-65 137-9 41-8 
(AN oeiek Ay cnc OS ace tn ou atereeoemnane ioodas cage: 3,241 64-67 162-9 39-7 
OnEATIO ee eee ra enone cape terete coy 3,489 67-29 172-5 39-0 
Manitobaiccts oe coh uccacutt®: buera ceils roe take. aor er ae 3,050 60-57 150-3 40-3 
Sh yal aay KOLSVER LIE Gee enes O Gs Soci Sena eteade< 2,444 56-35 136-4 41-3 
AUD Srbas ea Oe ee wen RA omer Toa tener 2,558 62-06 150-3 41-3 
British: @olumiblarencne cen eee emacs 3,174 71-10 177-8 40-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............-- i ee Ais 

Canada, 195inist eh tere ey dk 3,296 65-98 167-0 39-5 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
MOOCrATI GIDE VELAGES ak cto ee cracraae tak spentier et ik tered 2,941 61-78 152-5 40-5 
Tobacco and tobacco products............-++++6: 3,665 66-73 178-9 37-3 
Rubber products ied. «ole «cdietet «ics sh. < sis sie’ 3,361 63-90 166-8 38-3 
Leather products... ..s0h00vsicneens + oeie: oR er 3, 264 56-30 140-0 40-2 
Textile products (except clothing)............---- 3,655 65-41 164-3 39-8 
Clothing (textile and fur)... 1+ 00s. epi s 808 3,375 57-54 145-7 39-5 
Wd PIOGUCES, ooo os Kod gmpecens we ser ieee Fee 2, 250 64-48 155-4 41-5 
Paper ProductSnse: csi’ 39 woe + Scene = eee 4,338 79-57 204-6 38-9 
Printing, publishing and allied trades............ 2,749 57-20 149-7 38-2 
Tronsand steel productsian. > -cauigiies clita + at 3, 635 67-65 173-0 39-1 
Transportation equipment.............6.e seen es 3, (30 71-39 174-1 41-0 
Non-ferrous metal products................+++-+- 3,585 73-63 185-9 39-6 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............--+. 3, 468 64-82 167-1 38-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...........+-+---- 3,297 66-34 168-8 39-3 
Products of petroleum and coal...........-+.+-++ 3, 662 74-52 194-1 38-4 
Chemicals and allied products. ..........- 220... 3,379 66-37 171-9 38-6 
Miscellaneous ina@ustricsesccs =. 5). -oe i ome cee 3, 246 60-89 156-5 38-9 
1952 
PROVINCE 

INewiOunclamnd sm: cisticme ie ieee ee meen are tent 2,345 62-62 146-7 42-7 
Princesidwardiesiand ssc... kee © aie yearns: 1,909 49-63 120-2 41-3 
INGVanSCOtlain. | Ghecee Hee eee cen akan seroeratets 22653 60-30 142-6 42-3 
NewabrunswiCkemrsmee pte: teeter «Or ie best cemne a 2,910 61-83 149-0 41-5 
QUCDECHE Hosts yo nig ecie on eE reeds tolerote ke ae aepee a “pennies 3,482 68-88 174-4 39-5 
CORGATIO SM ce cco the Sete nc Bln ne ua oe eee NR ate 3,691 72-73 186-5 39-0 
iN, Resabh NO) OF oe PENI CRN ero rod) cock taee Crore’ GS 3,219 64-14 160:8 39-9 
Sasicatchewailae citrcs <2 bas comet ett ae anita Sener 2,605 58-08 140-0 41-5 
PUN rc e. Tee oly oe ct co came Soetoro ear mOD 2,888 67-20 165-9 40:5 
Bireish. Colum Dige~. ecg « cast ete onunckecove oni ceemienckors 3,414 74-54 188-2 39-6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 2,88 nt e if 

Canada,.19520.5.c5. 7 coeeeen ares oe 3,513 70-75 179-6 39-4 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Hoodsand beverages: ..24 ser cc ae veers = eae 3,103 64-68 159-7 40-5 
Tobacco and tobacco products............+++.+-- 3,922 68-33 182-2 37-5 
Rubber prodactans .i.6 i520 W298). ahammar s 3,572 67-63 174-8 38° fae 
Weather productseee nee s+ verse ne ors eels 3,396 58-74 145-4 40-4 
Textile products (except clothing).............-. 3,700 68-65 174-2 39-45 
Clothing Gextile andiUh) i x52. h soko ee 3,561 60-73 153-7 39-5 
Wood productarsc hoaccc bit ARE casa gee eee 2,366 67-77 163-3 41-5 | 
Paper produces, o2 2 i bates: tags shee oes 4,618 83-19 216-6 38-4 
Printing, publishing and allied trades............ 3,003 61-13 161-3 37°9a | 
Tronvandisteelaproducts.s ee ee irre ce 3,879 71-71 183-4 39-1 
Transportation equipment...............0ee eee 3,909 77-61 186-1 41-7 
Non-terrous metal’ products. ..2...5 + clea ie ore 3,870 78-70 201-8 39:0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 3,691 70-83 184-0 38-5 
Non-metallic mineral products..............+++- ayaa! 71-45 186-1 38-4 
Products of petroleum and coal.............++-55 4,092 95-23 259-5 36:7 
Chemicals and allied products...............-+-: 3, 626 71-48 186-1 38-4 
Miscellaneoustindustries sseqee a-1qeae uu cule: ones 3,436 66-57 173-8 38:3 
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26.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Salary-Earners 
in the Manufacturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 and 
1952. 


Male Female 


So | 


Year, 
| patonineeen te Average| Average] Average Average Average|A verage| Average ea 
| = : P Annual | Weekly} Hourly Worked Annual | Weekly| Hourly Worked 
Earn- | Earn- | Earn- i Earn- | Earn- | Earn- whan 
ings ings ings Week ings ings ings Week 
(0 oo SS eS a RS | eT ee Ss NR yao eS ee he ee Lo ae” 
$ $ cents No. $ $ cents No. 
1951 
| PROVINCE 
| Mewloundiand).......J......... 2,604 | 70-71 163-3 43-3 || 1,185 | 30-80 73-3 42-0 
, Prince Edward Island........... 1,918 | 55-98 | 126-4 44.3 917 | 26-75 64-8 41-3 
Perameotia. J, 45.06... 025.0./,: 2,821 | 67-83 160-4 42-3 1,329 | 31-95 79-5 40-2 
ew Brunswick... .............3 3,175 68-64 161-1 42-6 1,467 31-72 79-1 40-1 
ies ee i a a 3,769 | 75-77 | 188-0 40-3 | 1,858 | 37-32 98-0 38-1 
BePatiOy gE Mpeg heey 4,135 | 79-67 | 201-7 39-5 |} 2,051 | 39-49 | 104-9 37-9 
MOOS eo ite ok 3,519 | 70-20 | 173-3 40-5 || 1,756 | 35-06 88-5 39-6 
{ Saskatchewan................... 2,764 | 64-97] 156-2] 41-6 1,584 | 37-25 91-1 40-9 
RRA TM MST ol ie 2,870 | 71-12] 171-0 41-6 || 1,487 | 36-86 91-5 40-3 
British Columbia... ........... 3,606 | 81-66 | 203-1 40-2 | 1,767 | 40-03 102-4 39-1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories i . 2; ie : 
Canada, 1951............. 3,852 | 77-55 | 193-9 40-0 || 1,907 | 38-42 | 100-6 38-2 
INDUSTRIAL Group 
Food and beverages............. 3,406 | 71-15 | 173-1 41-1 1,785 | 37-29 95-4 39-1 
__ Tobacco and tobacco products...| 4,390 | 78-21 208 +6 37-5 || 2,379 | 42-41] 115-2 36-8 
Rubber products................ 3,926) 74-59 | 194-2 38-4 1,967 | 37-40 98-4 38-0 
Leather products................ 3,795 66-47 161-3 41-2 1,958 34-33 90-1 38-1 
Textile products (except clothing)| 4,465 79-67 196-7 40-5 | 2,063 | 36-78 95-8 38-4 
Clothing (textile and fire 4,157 72-45 179-3 40-4 2,116 36-85 96-2 38-3 
Bread products... >... ss... 2,407 | 74-34} 174-9 42-5 || 1,204 | 37-16 96-0 38-7 
Bener products...-.......:...... 5,147 | 93-92 | 239-0 39-3 | 2,224) 40-60] 106-8 38-0 
ila rinting, publishing and allied 
OL a aa 3,352 | 69-61 180-8 38-5 || 1,773 | 36-83 97-4 37-8 
Tron and steel products.......... 4,195 78-15 197-3 39-6 |} 2,056 | 38-30 101-0 37-9 
Transportation equipment....... 4,214 | 80-85 195-8 41-3 2,162 | 41-51 104-0 39-9 
on-ferrous metal products...... 4,188 85-63 213-0 40-2 1,968 40-21 105-5 38-1 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.| 4,055 75-51 192-1 39-3 2,060 | 38-37 102-0 37:6 
Non-metallic mineral products...} 3,793 76-94 192-8 39-9 1,904 38-61 102-7 37°6 
Products of petroleum and coal. . 4,147 | 81-92). 211-7 38-7 | 2,161} 42-72] 115-1 37-1 
emicals and allied products... 4,061 78-79 202-5 38-9 || 2,079 | 40-31 106-1 38-0 
_ Miscellaneous industries......... 3,960 75-50 188-3 40-1 1,925 | 36-73 99-3 37-0 
ia 
| 
1952 
PROVINCE 
Newfoundland...... er ee a ae 2,529 | 71-47 | 166-2 43-0 || 1,275 | 31-55 76-4 41-3 
rince Edward Island........... 2,117 | 59-33 142-3 41-7 || 1,050 | 29-40 72-4 40-6 
ES a ne 2,936 | 68-54 | 158-7 43-2) 1,691 | 34-74 87-3 39-8 
Sw Brunswick................. 3,258 | 71-50 | 169-4 42-2 | 1,867 | 35-44 89-7 39-5 
eee ek Bers. Jack. Lies. 3,929 | 79-92 | 199-8 40-0 | 2,310 | 40-52 106-1 38-2 
MR ae Sas We bee oo sae eRe ee 4,236 | 85-77 | 216-6 39-6 | 2,461 | 42-24] 112-0 37-7 
ES eae aerial 3, 638 73-66 182-3 40-4 2,114 37-27 96-8 38-5 
Wmmeaskatchewan................... 2,871 67-22 160-0 42-0 1, 883 38-11 94-6 40-3 
| Rt tak t | fy 8 3,183 76-73 187-6 40-9 1,919 40-55 102-9 39-4 
mritish Columbia............... 3,785 84-76 211-9 40-0 2,181 42-00 109-7 38-3 
| © Yukon and Northwest Territories} .. , i ; 
| eine a = ee | eens | cen ees ae 
Canada, 1952............. 3,985 | 82-60 | 207-0 39-9 | 2,323 | 41-26] 108-6 38-0 


a io 
’ 
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26.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Salary-Earners 
in the Manufacturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 
and 1952—concluded. 


Ge eee Oe, ee 


Male Female 


Year and 


Industrial Group Average 


Average|Average| Average mbit Average|Average| Average Hours 

Annual | Weekly| Hourly Wosked Annual | Weekly| Hourly Worked 
Earn- | Earn- | Earn- oe 4 Earn- | Earn- | Earn- on 
ings ings ings Week ings ings ings Week 


—_— ee ee ee a | aa ae 


1952—-concluded 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Food and beverages.........-++- 
Tobacco and tobacco products... 
Rubber productses.. acess e ree 
Teather productsa.cc-. 4-c2 a <loes 
Textile products (except clothing) 
Clothing (textile and fur)........ 
Woodiproductsr seta totes 2,505 | 77-06 | 180-9 42-6 || 1,435 | 38-83 | 101-1 38-4 
Paperiproductsmare i acces 5,818 | 97-11 | 250-9 


Printing, publishing and allied 
CYA CER Pett he Wee othe os oberMenn aetecore 


3,498 | 74-67 | 196- 
4,369 | 82-53 | 208- 
4,346 | 87-79 | 206- 
4,402 | 90-39 | 229- 
4,170 | 81-92 | 211- 
3,951 | 82-48 | 211- 
4,620 | 108-63 | 2938- 
4,205 | 84:46 | 218- 
3,962 | 80-66 | 204- 


Iron and steel products.......... 
Transportation equipment....... 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. 
Non-metallic mineral products... 
Products of petroleum and coal. . 
Chemicals and allied products... 


wonwnoa4#r f& Dm oO Oo 
oo 
co 
[e.<} 
bo 
on 
bo 
~J 
> 
bo 
co 
or 
i 
— 
~ 
bo 
isu) 
~J 
=> 


Miscellaneous industries......... 


A survey of weekly earnings of salaried employees, classified by (1) managerial 
and professional employees and (2) office workers, was made for the first time in 
1951; it will be repeated every third year. Results of the 1951 survey show that 
weekly earnings for both sexes in 1951 averaged $98.38 for managerial and pro- 
fessional employees and $51.14 for office workers. Newfoundland with $116.20 
for both sexes was the highest paying province as regards managerial and professional 
employees, while British Columbia with $55.75 was the highest paying province 
for office workers. 


In the managerial classification, male employees in the paper products group 
were the highest paid, followed by textile products (except clothing), transportation 
equipment and iron and steel products. Managerial employees in the tobacco. 
products group were the lowest paid. In the same category, female employees in| 
the transportation equipment group were the highest paid and those in the mis- 
cellaneous group were the lowest paid. | 
As for office workers, the tobacco products group paid the highest salaries to 
both men and women and printing, publishing and allied industries paid the lowest : 


salaries to men and leather products industries the lowest to women. 


: ‘REAL’ EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES 
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27.—Average Weekly Earnings of Salaried Employees in the Manufacturing Ind ustries, 
Professional Employees and Office Workers, by 


classified by Managerial and 
Province and Industrial Grou 


Province and 
Industrial Group 


| Male 
7 | $ 
PROVINCE 
Prowioundiend. .... «sis... 5, 121-37 
Prince Edward Island.......... — 
BLOW DEOtIAG Kt pours bite. Loiediczel 89-34 
Bicw brunswick........°........ 93-54 
Pruemerts oF. OS. Leecsib, 101-30 
DMS ee yy 100-13 
Bramstota. £4.) eee poo 88-56 
maskatchewansevcscsecscore ics, 79-98 
oo al ia illliaaelan 89-6 
British Columbia............... 101-78 
| Totalgtienifl 2002 AO 99-73 
| InpustRiaL Group 
Food and beverages............. 87-54 
Tobacco and tobacco products..| 86-56 
Rubber products................ 98-26 
Leather products............... 91-58 
Textile products (except clothing)| 105-45 
Clothing (textile and fur)....... 99-62 
food products ii). 2.05000 eS, 97-48 
Eerer products........,.:....... 126-91 
Printing, publishing and allied 
nS UNC eesiaeeaee pera $3 -55 


Electrical apparatus and supplies 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 
Products of petroleum and coal.. 
Chemical and allied products. . . 
Miscellaneous industries......... 


Dp, 1951. 


Managerial and 
Professional Employees 


Fe- 
male 


59:14 }1 
57-04 


Both 
Sexes 


2 
00-95 
98-38 


Office Workers 


All Salaried 
Employees 


id, Fe- ] Both 
Male male | Sexes 


$ $ $ $ $ 


70-71 
55-98 
67-83 
68 - 64 
75-77 
79-67 
70-20 
64-97 
71-12 
81-66 


30-80 
26-75 
31-95 
31-72 
37-32 
39:49 
35 06 
37°25 
36-86 | 62-06 
40-03 | 71-10 


62-04 
46-90 
58 +43 
57-65 
64-67 
67-29 
60-57 
56-35 


39-52 | 55-75 


60-68 | 37-77 | 51-14 | 77-55 | 38-42 | 65-98 


imal. Sto Ll 


58-22 |1 


54-20 
58-37 |1 
60-71 |1 
57-75 |1 
57-99 


‘Real’ Earnings of Employees.—When the index number representing the 
_ average yearly earnings is divided by the Consumer Price Index, on the same base, 


a measure of ‘real’ wages is obtained. 
io 


| Table 28. 


_ 28.—Average Yearly Earnings, 


| 


“Year Wages Paid 

| } 
a 
| $ 
ee 1,598, 434,879 
| Reser 1,611,555,776 
Cs cs, 1,427,915, 830 
oe 1,329, 811.478 
[SE operate naan 1,611, 232. 166 
— 1,876, 773, 231 
ee 1, 963, 462.720 

a . 2,078, 634, 086 
—— 2, 459,566,313 
Me 2.713.714, 909 


| 92428—44 


1 
| 


Index numbers for 1943-52 are given in 


and Index Numbers of Earnings, Consumer Price 
Index and Real Wages of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, 1943-52 


Nortr.—Figures for 1931-42 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 560. 


Average 
Wage- 
Earners 


No. 


1,047,873 
1,030,324 
928, 665 
877, 150 
940, 650 
957,491 
949, 656 
952,244 
1,010, 588 
1,025, 355 


Average 
Yearly 
Earnings 


2,647 


Index Numbers (1949=100) 


Sr SIT IRIs ciss seme: emeennsaeemee ee 


Real 
Average Consumer Value of 
Yearly Price Average 
Earnings Index Yearly 
Earnings 
73-8 74-2 99-5 
10°" 74-6 101-5 
74-4 75-0 99-2 
73-3 77-5 94-6 
82-9 84-8 97-8 
94-8 97-0 97-7 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
105-6 102-9 102-6 
117-8 113-7 103-6 
128-1 116-5 110-0 
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Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 29 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are alone 
available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs and all 
other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage of salaries 
declined steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, 
while from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and 1939, the percentage of salaries to 
value added was above normal owing to decreased industrial activity. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased 276 p.c. during the 
period 1924-52 while wage-earners increased 146 p.c. The percentage of wages has 
fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees 
may be adjusted more rapidly to the activity of the industry and wage levels like- 
wise may be adjusted more readily to the price levels of the products. Of the 
increase in the net value of production since 1939, 49 p.c. was passed along in 
increased salaries and wages. 


29,—Percentage of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Value of Manufacturing 
Production, 1943-52 


Percentages—- 
Value Added of Total 
Year by Processes Salaries Paid Wages Paid of Salaries |. of Wages Salaries 
of Manufacture! to Value to Value | and Wages 

Added Added to Value 

Added 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LOLS ean eth ee he 3,816,413, 541 388 , 857, 505 1,598, 434,879 10-2 42-0 52-2 
LOdd aera: 4,015, 776,010 418,065, 594 161155557076 10-4 40-2 50-6 
14D cane epee 3,564,315, 899 417,857,619 1,427,915, 830 11-7 40-1 51-8 
LOZG RAE aes: 3,467,004, 980 410,875,776 1, 329,811,478 11-8 38-4 50-2 
1947 oe. eee 4,292,055, 802 474, 693, 800 1,611, 232, 166 11-0 37-6 48-6 
LOLS, went chee 4,938,786, 981 532,594, 959 1,876,778, 231 10-8 38-0 48-8 
194.0 extent ee. 5,330, 566, 434 628 , 427, 937 1,963, 462, 720 11-8 36-8 48-6 
OS Oo. ees 5,942,058, 229 692, 633 , 349 2,078, 634, 086 11-6 35-0 46-6 
LOST. eee 6, 940, 946, 783 816, 714, 604 2,459, 566,313 11-8 35-4 47-2 
1952 eee poate 7,443,533, 199 923,905, 251 2,713, 714,909 12-4 36°5 48-9 


— eee 


1 Equivalent to ‘net value of products’’; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 634. 


Subsection 2.—Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 


Prior to 1944 the following information on capital investment was collected: 
(1) fixed capital—land, buildings, fixtures, machinery, tools and other equipment; 
and (2) working capital—inventory value of raw materials, stocks in process, fuel and 
miscellaneous supplies on hand; inventory value of finished products; cash, bills” 
and accounts receivable, prepaid expenses, etc. This information was replaced in 
1944 by the collection of expenditure statistics on fixed capital, repairs and mainten- | 
ance. Although it is now impossible to calculate the total investment in the fixed | 
and current assets in manufacturing, it is still possible to calculate the investment 
in fixed assets. Total investment in fixed assets can be obtained with an approximate. 
degree of accuracy by starting with the total investment in 1948, which amounted | 
to $3,002,900,000, and adding the expenditures to date and then deducting on a 
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straight-line basis the normal rates of depreciation allowed by the Income Tax 
Department. Comparative figures of the investment in fixed assets since 1939 are 
as follows:— 


Average 
Year Amount per 
Employee 
$ $ 
Ss a: cherie aces gg ai a le OE ae ee 2,168,900, 000 3,296 
.. S-GETRSLCIa ARs Pisin sf Geer eeetcete 3, 002, 900, 000 2,420 . 
[athe test 2 Sygate, Reena ane blll Sytem Ie ca eine a 4,055, 500, 000 3,509 
Vines I eter ae Bee ie Sms ee i OO 4, 262, 800, 000 3,640 
|g RTS 26 OR At Re Oi ce 4,394, 700, 000 3,714 
CSE PS Ee ae ae We 2 ne ee Od Or 4,760, 800, 000 3, 783 
Ly Sethe ane ae ty ee Oe a EA. 5, 253, 400, 000 4,078 


Between 1939 and 1943 there was a decrease of $876 in the value of fixed assets 

_ per employee, owing to a decline in the replacement of and additions to buildings and 
equipment during the war years and also to an increase in the number of shifts 
worked and a resulting increase in number of employees. After the War, investment 
in fixed assets increased rapidly. Old plants were modernized and new plants 
were built to take care of expanded home markets resulting from higher purchasing 
power and increased population. The net result in this development was an increase 
of $782 in the value of buildings and equipment per employee between 1939 and 1952. 


30.—Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditure by the Manufacturing In- 
dustries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1951 and 1952, with Totals for 


1944-52. ; 
| Capital Repair and 
| Expenditure Maintenance Expenditure 
Year and Province 2 netfee i a 
on- ery an on- ery an 
struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment - ment 
$'000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 || $000,000 | $000,000 $’000,000 
[ee en 61-3 150-1 211-4 60-7 173-5 234-2 
Stee eg eer 75-9 204-2 280-1 63-1 170-6 233-7 
8 Galle Si ae a Been keas 132-2 205-0 337-2 56-8 164-3 221-1 
. RRR CO PRIN Gap sieht 184-7 343-2 527-9 62-4 210-7 273-1 
EARS Seer Rae Gace 184-8 394-2 579-0 78-9 253-9 332-8 
Ea a ae ees 156-6 379-2 535-8 66-7 267-2 333-9 
| ESRB TIS Fe ty er copa 135-4 367-1 502-5 67-6 279-0 346-6 
1951 

PROVINCE 

Mumpundiand......................s,.. 3-4 6-4 9-8 1-2 4.2 5-4 
Prince Edward Island................" 0-2 0-2 0:4 0-1 0-2 0:3 
‘Nova eae 1-8 10-6 12-4 5-0 6-4 11-4 
New Brunswick.....................77' 4-2 13-3 17-5 1-7 7°8 9-5 
ne te ee 54-7 143-8 198-5 21-3 96-6 117-9 
SRR ae ees 137-8 257-4 395-2 39-4 170-4 209-8 
| al te i A 7-9 9-7 17-6 2-5 7°5 10-0 
MOWAN.. ccs... .... 3-7 9-5 13-2 1-2 2-4 3-6 
Ce ek 12-7 23-9 36:6 a 5-8 8-5 
British Columbia.....02 00000102 221022 7 41-2 50:2 91-4 9-9 35-7 45-6 
| ees VOGT tS eon. 267-6 525-0 7192-6 85-0 337-0 422-0 
92428—441 
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30.—Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditu 
dustries, by Province and Industrial Group, 


1944-52—concluded. 


Year, Province 
and Industrial Group 


1951—concluded 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Hoo and beverages ems sc sere 
Tobacco and tobacco products........ 
Rubpemproductsen.. aves eee ei 
Weat weno WUCtS se eertscyers ery: cheba 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 
Clothing (textile and fur)............. 
Wood products... ... cteitrs rarest ikl 
Paper PLOGUCESH re cterete tee)-soiieetasts te 
Printing, publishing and allied trades. . 
Iron and steel products...............- 
Transportation equipment............ 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 
Chemicals and allied products........ 
Miscellaneouste nr.) esst hice seein 
Capital items charged to operatin 


1952 
PROVINCE 


Newfoundland sc55 erie renee ies ieee 
Princesd waraisiangeesmer-o.cee ie 
INOWa SCOTIA se eee ee nicer 
News Bruns wile kee serene erect 


IN Le tein ee ee ations, Coc a emareet.on 


Totals, 952 ere cess eeie 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


ood andebeveraces.. sme: es staden 
Tobacco and tobacco products........ 
Rubberiproduetsein...ci. 0. ste se ere 
Mea themprocuccs seas ee ect 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 
Clothing. (textileand fur) once 
Wioodinroductss: snes rises terrane 
IPADeEDLOCUCUS cy eminem eit ee ats reraees 
Printing, publishing and allied trades. . 
Tronand steel-products........... 02... 
Transportation equipment............. 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 
Chemicals and allied products........ 
Miscellaneous industries............... 
Capital items charged to operating 

CXDCNSC MM. me inc coh ome ae ott 


Con- 


struction 


Capital 


Expenditure 


Machin- 
ery and 
Equip- 


ment 


Total 


28-0 51-1 79-1 
0-5 1-7 2-2 
2-0 5:9 Toy) 
0-9 1-9 2°8 
9-9 29-2 39-1 
4-1 9-1 13-2 

11-2 27-4 38-6 

41-7 83-2 124-9 
6:3 18-0 24:3 

47-1 50-1 97-2 

21-8 27-1 48-9 

22-4 26-0 48-4 

16-3 15-6 31-9 

11-5 18-9 30-4 

21-7 37:3 59-0 

19-2 38-5 57-7 
3-0 4-4 7-4 

= 79°6 79-6 
5-4 9:7 15-1 
0-4 0-6 1-0 
6:7 10-2 16-9 
3+1 10-6 13-7 

66-0 164-9 230-9 

158-3 318-9 477-2 
3-1 8-7 11-8 
3°5 6-2 9-7 

43-4 31-8 75 +2 

53-7 67-4 121-1 

343-6 629-0 972-6 

26-6 50-7 77:3 
0-5 1-8 2:3 
2°7 7:3 10-0 
0-6 127 2°3 
7-0 24:5 31-5 
1-6 11-1 12-7 
9-3 22-5 31-8 

33°6 95-9 129-5 
3°38 11-0 14-3 

46-2 89-7 135-9 

37-1 25-0 62-1 

35-1 35°6 70:7 

21°8 18-6 40-4 
11-2 23-1 34°3 

41-1 36-4 77:5 
61-2 79-8 141-0 
4-7 4-1 8-8 

= 90-2 90-2 


re by the Manufacturing In- 
1951 and 1952, with Totals for 


Maintenance Expenditure 


Repair and 
Machin- 
Con- ery and 
struction | Equip- 
ment 
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Subsection 3.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


Total 


$’000,000 | $’000,600 | $’000,000 |} $000,000 | $000,000 $000,000 
34- 
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The size of a manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the value of product or by the number of employees but each of these methods hai 


level and, as between industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw material: 
is relatively high appear to operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no accoun 


‘ts limitations. ‘The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the 1 
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SIZE OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


of the differences in capital equl 


and, obviously, 


concurrently with a decrease in number of employees. 
Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In 1929, the 719 establish- 


ments producing over $1,000,000 each had an aggregate value o 
$2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the total for al] manufacturing estab] 
1931 the number of plants in that category was 
$1,451,658,954, or 53 p.c. of the total. 
in manufacturing establishments with 


a production 


number to 1,376 with an output of about 75 p.c. of the 


In 1946, with the decline in production of the large w 
of establishments with an output of $1,000,000 or ove 
total manufactures although the number of plants increase 
number of plants increased to 1,716 and the proportion o 


total for all plants was 72 p.c. 
the physical volume of production in the years 1947-52, establishments with a 


production of $1,000,000 or over increased to 2,397 in 1 


to the total output rose to 


31.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total 
by Value of Product Group, 


Gross Value Group 


0,0 . 00,000... 
100,000 so 200,000... 
200,000 s 500, 000 
500, 000 ea 1,000,000... 

1,000,000 5,000,000... 


G7900,000 or over............... 


0 
25,000 but under $ 50,000.... 
50,000 ig 100,000.... 
100,000 bi 200,000.... 
200,000 “ 500,000.... 
500,000 ss 1,000,000.... 
000, 000 ee 5,000,000.... 


sige 0: ¢ 60 


25,000 but under $ 50,000... 
50,000 “ 100,000.... 
, 000 “ 200,000 

200,000 se 500,000 
500,000 “ 1,000,000... 
te 5,000,000.... 


000, 000 
yame,000 or over............... 


Totals and Averages....__. 


‘1 Includes central electric stations and d 


78 p.c. 
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et 


pment at different times or in various industries 
the increased use of machinery may lead to an increase in production 


f products of 
ishments. 
482, their output being valued at 
However, by 1944, war demands resulted 
of $1,000,000 increasing in 
total value of manufactures. 
ar plants, the manufactures 
r declined to 67 p.c. of the 
d to 1,442. In 1947, the 
f their production to the 
As a result of increased prices and expansion in 


In 


952 and their contribution 


and Average Production, classified 
1$29, 1939, 1944 and 1950-52 


Average 


erage Total per 
Tene Production Estab- 
lishment 
19291 
No. $ $ 
14,024 106, 785,470 7,611 
2,802 99, 529.725 Bowocw 
2,209 156,308, 744 70, 760 
1,688 237,532,492 140, 718 
1,519 504, 218,217 331,941 
636 443 597,677 697,481 
601 | 1,217,866, 089 2,026, 400 
118 | 1,298, 198,865 11,001,685 
23,597 | 4,063,987, 279 172, 225 
1944 
No. $ $ 
13,942 128, 782, 147 9,237 
4,011 143,023,914 35, 658 
3,442 245, 273,500 71,259 
2D138 355, 235,489 141,359 
2,256 714, 546, 348 316, 731 
943 661,670, 696 701, 666 
1,089 | 2,294,546, 053 2,107,021 
287 | 4,530, 614,372 15, 786, 113 
28,483 | 9,073,692, 519 318, 565 
195138 
No. $ $ 
15,795 144,070, 647 9,121 
5,008 180, 206, 518 35,984 
4,767 342,573, 146 71,863 
3,919 555, 921, 461 141,853 
3,543 | 1,119, 627,024 316,011 
1,657 | 1,169,467,365 705, 774 
1,764 | 3, 735,332,441 2,117,535 
568 


1@ Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


9,144, 988,530 |16, 100,332 


37,021 | 16,392,187,132 | 


yeing, cleaning and laundry establishments, 


442,781 


3 Includes Newfoundland. 


Average 
pac Total | per 
iene Production Estab- 

lishment 
19392 
No. $ $ 
15, 623 120, 903,054 7,739 
2,803 99, 558,383 35,519 
2.215 156, 410, 769 70, 614 
1,584 225,582, 130 142,413 
1,285 390, 626, 844 303, 990 
689 466,441,130 676, 983 
520 | 1,091, 293,939 2,098, 642 
81 923,724,311 | 11,404,004 
24,800 | 3,474,540, 560 140, 102 
19503 
No. $ $ 
16, 100 145,592,152 9,043 
4,820 1725772, 167 35,845 
4,529 324,361,092 71,619 
3,586 510, 250, 226 142,289 
3,278 | 1,029,829,371 314, 164 
1,582 | 1,112,819, 210 703 , 425 
DO0E, (93,974. )117. 833 2,139,580 
470 | 7,147,784,330 | 15,208,051 
39,942 | 13,817,526,381 384, 439 
19523 
No. $ $ 
16, 123 147,968,877 9,178 
5,116 183, 103,579 35,790 
4, 834 346, 482, 743 71,676 
3,939 559, 681, 909 142,087 
3,759 | 1,188,144, 845 316,080 
1,761 | 1,230,769, 856 698, 904 
1,839 | 3,936,369,518 2,140,495 
558 | 9,390,165, 708 16, 828, 254 
37,929 | 16,982,687,035 447,749 
2 Excludes 
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Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1929, establishments 
employing 501 or more persons accounted for 27 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. The tendency then in evidence of increasing concen- 
tration of production into larger units was checked by the depression, the proportion 
decreasing in 1933 to 21 p.c. (central electric stations included) but rising again to 
26 p.c. in 1939. The same also held true for establishments employing 101 or 
more persons. In 1929 they employed 62 p.c. of the total, in 1933, 56 p.c., and 
in 1939, 62 p.c. 


The effect of World War II on the concentration of industries into large units is 
illustrated by the increase in the number of establishments employing 501 or more 
hands. In 1939 such establishments numbered 172 and employed 26 p.c. of the 
employees engaged in manufacturing; by 1944 the number had increased to 383 
and the percentage of total employees to 47. In a further subdivision of this group 
in 1944 it was found that 226 establishments employed between 500 and 999 
persons, 56 between 1,000 and 1,499, and 101 employed over 1,500. There were 
12 plants employing over 7,000 persons, the largest having an employment of 
slightly over 13,000. . 

As a result of the resumption of peace-time production, the larger establish- 
ments declined in size so that, by 1952, only 76 establishments employed over 1,500 
persons. The two largest plants employed over 12,000 persons, the next employed 
over 11,000, followed by three employing over 9,000 and six between 5,000 and 
9,000 persons. 


92._Manufacturing Establishments, classified by Number of Employees and 
by Province, 1951 and 1952 


Employees— 
Mie Ge PaK sp Up | 500 800 1,000 1,500 
Province or Territory to to to to or Total 
499 799 999 1,499 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1951 

Newioundlancieteeeee S58. 5 bch cise 820 — — i! 1 822 

Prince Wadiward.lslan cine snkecte nrc 237 — — — — 237 

ING ESCO ELA aes iots. Sgolesmcsygclcocnshessor ene 1,465 4 — 4 1 1,474 

Nena Bins wiclseeaenieeertistersis csr 1,074 6 2 1 1 1,084 

Que beeiss Heat LO ER 11,726 62 23 26 24 11,861 

Ontariower Soe ea de: canes koe 12,840 88 By) 29 35 13,025 

Manittob ave ieee were nctd ch itubio fae ae 1,505 3 1 — 3 1,512 

Gackntehewarnwea. anuecerrc os.5- arte mo eae 73 — — — — 973 

“AT be rta beta. a enaknreres sine ontacieneccns citar 2,114. 3 — 1 — 2,118 

British Columbia........... Pemh irae St 3,872 15 5 3 2 3,897 

Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 18 — — — — 18 
@anadasclgal canon hee. cakes 36,644 181 64 65 67 37,021 } 

1952 

Newiounclan cee teeta! fe. anit ee 946 — — a i! 948 
Prince Edward Island..............-+-- 224 — — — — 224 | 
INO VarOCOLIAMe at reat oe tas ciacn oie 1,523 4 1 1 4 1,538 
News Bruns wiekiee stat pone eu te a Aen Be 1,068 5 2 1 1 1, O7a 

Qulebee.. ... 4 Bie ees scons eos oe 11,893 61 25 26 19 12,024 
OCRTATIO = sock ees ee ees ais Eten tes sie 12,982 93 23 28 46 13,172 ) 
MinniGo lax che c See unc ae eanctten oe 1,522 4 -— 2 3 1, 5390} 

Sialcatoh Guan eee iee deren teaven ee ne esate sts 1,022 = —- —- — 1,022 

AlPertae in) seer os ces, Pee Fe e.8 2,144 4 1 1 — 2,150 
Britisht Columbians ener ee eta eee 4,200 14 4 5 2 4, 225 | 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 23 — = 2 — 23 i 
Canadayga2 ae s.3c ca rac rest 37,547 185 56 65 76 37,929 
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33.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures, classified by Number of 


Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 194 


Average 
Average 
= Estab- . Estab- per Estab- 
lishments Employees peat lishments Employees lishment 
| Employee Group i - fa 
19291 19392 
No. No. No No. No. No 
Under 5 employees........ L223 30,446 2°5 13,002 28 , 020 22 
5 to 20 PeeOOEEE SOW 6, 160 62,310 10-1 6,985 68,151 9-8 
me * 50 Ad SO 2,001 81,846 82-3 2,330 75,324 82-3 
| pa “100 2 tei te 7 ie Oe eee 1,262 90, 238 71-5 1,158 81,646 70-5 
101 “ 200 TE sires ed hee me 745 103 , 944 139-5 695 97,063 139-7 
201 “ 500 er eae 444 136,397 307-2 458 139, 687 305-0 
BMOPTOVE?, onl ss. ce. ccs! 182 189, 253 1,040-0 172 168, 168 977-7 
| Totals and Averages..... 235597 694,434 29-4 24,800 658, 059 26-5 
) 1944 19503 
ee ee Re SE 
| No. No. No. No. No. No 
Under 5 employees........ 13, 208 29,958 2-3 16, 726 34,719 2-1 
| Reta. ae Toit 58,404 8-2 9,103 75,149 8-3 
| 15) “<°.49 2h. hes Bene 4,615 124, 408 27-0 6,022 160,397 26-6 
moo “* 99 ‘Sel Aes Bag 1,622 113,869 70-2 1, 920 133,374 69-5 
| 100 “ 199 <i ee ie 900 126,192 140-2 1,121 156, 489 139-6 
4 4 ay 4 Re eh i 644 196, 707 805-4 709 216,593 305-5 
00 9 ay ae eae 
1,000 or over.......00000° { 383 573,344 1,497-0 341 395, 304 1,159-2 
miead Officest,.............. a — — — de 272 — 
Totals and Averages..... 28,483 | 1,222,882 42-9 39,942 | 1,183,297 32-9 
» 19513 19523 
) No. No. No No. No. No. 
| Under 5 employees........ 17,044 35,441 2-1 16,990 36,754 2-2 
(jo to 14 OT gern ek oe 9,591 79, 656 8:3 9, 688 79,975 8-2 
Eo“ 49 af a ee eS 6, 203 165, 113 26-6 6, 280 167, 897 26-7 
aoe & §=699 - Phat 4. 1,960 136,274 69-5 1,985 138, 080 69-6 
| 100 “ 199 2 eer a 1,107 154, 222 139-3 22 156, 902 139-8 
— 200 “ 499 8 ae 0 6 739 225,036 304-5 719 221,507 308-1 
— 600 “ 999 er Sy oee 2 baie a 248 172,347 694-9 241 165,139 685-2 
aueOO Or OVEr............... 129 277,364 2,150-0 141 308, 099 2,185-1 
| Head offices‘. .11) 11701777 — 12,922 =: ee 14,029 s. 
: Totals and Averagcs..... 37,021 | 1,258,375 34-0 37,929 | 1,288,3825 34-9 
a 
| 1 Includes central electric statiéns and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Excludes 


the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
head offices that are not located at a plant. 


4, and 1950-52 


3 Includes Newfoundland, 
> Includes 763 employees who are not classifiable. 


4 Includes only those 


Size of Establishment in Leading Industries.—Table 34 summarizes the 


degree of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentration 


is extremely marked in the case of motor-vehicles, non-ferrous metal smelting and 
-Tefining, railway rolling-stock, cotton yarn and cloth, primary iron and steel, pulp 
| and paper and heavy electrical machinery, On the other hand, the degree of 
| Concentration is low in such industries as women’s factory clothing, miscellaneous 
food preparations, furniture, butter and cheese, bread and other bakery products, 
fruit and vegetable preparations, sawmills and men’s factory clothing. 


* 
Ss 


: 
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34.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons, 
in the 25 Leading Industries, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 
Number Number 
Per- Per- of Per- Per- 
Industry Estab- | centage | centage Estab- | centage | centage 
lishments| of Total | of Total |lishments| of Total | of Total 
Em- Estab- Pro- Em- Estab- Pro- 
ploying | lishments} duction || ploying lishments| duction 
200 or in the in the 200 or in the in the 
More Industry | Industry More Industry | Industry 
Persons Persons 
Lie Bulprand papereesac tceitse,. 0 eee 75 59-5 92-5 77 60-2 94-2 
2| Slaughtering and meat packing...... Diff 17-4 72-2 28 18-2 74-8 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and re- 

HIININ Stacy astan Cotoctse tne ieee opto 16 94-1 98-1 il 100-0 100-0 
AEMotonzyehiclessene eects eet 9 47-4 98-3 8 42-1 98-0 
5| Petroleum products. ..............-- 13 25-0 85-0 14 25:5 82-5 
GieSavmill shee ee ere eet oe 27 0-4 30-8 21 0-3 24-5 
4| Primary iron and steel.............. 32 56-1 94-4 30 51-7 94-3 
8| Butter and cheese:...5.....225-..--- 18 1-1 18-6 19 1-2 21-6 
9| Railway rolling-stock............... 24 64 8 95 9 24 66-7 96-0 

10| Rubber goods, including footwear. . 21 31-3 86-6 21 30-0 93-5 
11} Clothing, men’s factory............. 28 4-8 33-8 36 6-1 38-5 
12| Motor-vehicle DALES eects stins ook: 22 13-7 81-3 24 14-0 81-9 
13, lourimilissyaeseee sere eee 9 8-4 50-6 9 9-1 49-7 
14) Miscellaneous food preparations...... 3 0-9 13-1 3 0:9 13-6 
15| Bread and other bakery products.... 23 0-9 28-8 23 0-9 28-5 
AG Aircraiy and parts. eae crt 11 47-8 95-0 12 31-6 97-2 
17| Machinery, heavy electrical......... 16 82-0 90-2 16 30°8 89-2 
18| Machinery, industrial............... 29 9-7 54:8 30 9-5 59-4 
19 kCotton yarn and clotht..5.5.-.-, 30 55:5 94-4 30 52-6 92-9 
20| Electrical apparatus and supplies, 

MUIScellaneOus)cre ec. nm sere cues 13 9-2 45-4 16 11-0 77-0 

21| Printing and publishing FEES oeee 28 3-0 65-5 30 3-7 66-5 
22| Clothing, women’s factory.......... 7 0-7 6-4 12 1-4 9-2 
23| Sheet metal products... 4.0.4... 02+ 28 10-1 68-5 24 7-9 61-6 
24| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 6 0-2 30-4 4 0-9 28-6 
25| Agricultural implements............. 9 11-1 88-8 8 9-4 89-5 


PART III.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION | 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing | 
Production 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces: 
of Canada. Their combined production in 1952 amounted to $13,548,408,451 or 
80 p.c. of the total gross value of manufactured products as determined by factory 
shipments. 


Table 1 shows the predominance of these two Provinces in most of the 
industrial groups. In 1952, Quebec led in the manufacture of tobacco and tobacco | 
products, textiles (except clothing), clothing (textile and fur), leather products, 
paper products and products of petroleum and coal. In the production of wood | 
products, British Columbia with 38 p.c. held the dominant position, outranking 
both Ontario and Quebec which accounted for 26 and 21 p.c., respectively, of total | 


production. In each of the other industrial groups, Ontario led by a wide margin. | 


| 
| 
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2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in each Province, 1951 and 1952 


Province 
or Territory 


Newfoundland.......... 
Prince Edward Island. . 
Nova Scotia............ 


CC ery 


Le Ne os are eS 


a a 


MILLION 
; 7,000 


6000 


& moh 


eee. 


eee 


1951 
Provincial 
Percentage 
Number of | Percentage of Number of 
Establish- | of Total Number || Establish- 
ments Number of of ments 
Employing | Establish- | Employees Employing 
500 or More} ments in | Accounted || 500 or More 
Persons Province |for by these] Persons 
Estab- 
lishments 
2 0-2 32-6 2 
9 0-6 29-2 11 
10 0-9 34-4 9) 
135 1-1 37-7 130 
185 1-4 39-6 190 
7 0:5 21-4 ) 
4 0-2 10-4 6 
25 0-6 24-4 25 
377 10 | 35-7 | 382 


ie 


LONG 1920 


1925 


* Includes Yukon prior to 1939. 


1952 
Provincial 
Percentage 
Percentage of 
of Total Number 
Number of of 
Establish- | Employees 
ments in | Accounted 
Province |for by these 
Estab- 
lishments 
0-2 33°2 
0-7 34-5 
0-8 33-0 
1-0 37-5 
1-4 41-0 
0-5 24-8 
0-2 14-4 
0-5 25-9 
1-0 36-7 


ECONOMIC AREAS 


ie al a | 


1930 


=a 


1935 


t Includes N'fld. from 1949, 


BRITISH * 
COLUMBIA 


NET VALUE OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
BY 


Yi 


1945 
ATLANTIC PROVINCESt 


1940 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Atlantic Provinces 


In the Atlantic region the program of industrial development has been more 
selective than in some of the other provinces. Fish processing, new sawmills, 
increased pulp-making capacity and the manufacture of non-metallic building 
materials like cement and gypsum products have accounted for well over half of 
the industrial growth. There are, however, a few outstanding exceptions. Two 
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sizable defence plants have been established in Nova Scotia, one to repair and over- 
haul naval aircraft and the other to build and repair radar and related electronic 
equipment. Considerable development has taken place in Newfoundland. Besides 
plants for the manufacture of cement and gypsum wallboard and plaster, factories 
for producing boots and shoes, birch veneer, cotton textiles, leather and optical 
goods, and industrial machinery, and a leather tannery were established, thus 
broadening the industrial base of the Province. With these exceptions, most of 
the developments in the Atlantic Provinces have been either small and scattered or 
confined to the modernization and expansion of manufacturing facilities that 
were already established at the close of World War II. 

Considering the Atlantic Provinces as an economic unit, pulp and paper, fish 
processing, sawmills, and primary iron and steel accounted for about 44 p.c. of 
the total production. | 

In Newfoundland, manufacturing production is dominated by the pulp and 
paper and fish processing industries which in 1952 accounted for 70 p.c. of the total 
production of the Province. In Prince Edward Island, agricultural and fishery 
resources make butter and cheese, fish processing, and prepared stock and poultry 
feeds the leading industries. 

Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines and its fisheries as well as extensive 
forests and agricultural lands and is favoured with easy access by sea to the high- 
gerade iron-ore supply of Newfoundland. On these resources are based the leading 
manufactures of fish processing, primary iron and steel, railway rolling-stock, saw- 
mills, pulp and paper, shipbuilding and repairs, and butter and cheese. In addition 
important petroleum refineries, cotton yarn and cloth, and coke and gas plants 
add to the diversification of manufacturing in the Province. The forests of New 
Brunswick give a leading place to its pulp and paper and sawmilling industries 
Other important manufacturing and processing is based on fishery and agricultura 


resources. 


3. Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces, 1951 and 195) 


Estab- | pm Salaries Cost Net Gross _ 
Industry lish- ovens an of Value of Value of 
ments | P*Oves Wages Materials | Products Products! 
1951 | 
ectees RHR Se ee eae eee | 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 
a\ Pulp and paper... 03 cus os. .wdeenwle 3 | 3,279 | 13,392,916 | 23,133,696 | 34,174,834 59,958, Bt 
PP iat PYOCESSIDG «oo oe es ea 38 | 2,289 | 2,963,153 | 6,721,353 | 7,031,299 14,377, 5¢ 
Bias peek cyt ne ac. a neater 557 949 581,691 | 1,308,366 | 1,354,163 2,727, 0% 
4\Sash, door and planing mills...... 25 270 501, 156 1,442,764 1,030,362 2,510, 6! 
5|Bread and other bakery products. 11 248 alae Cae, 1,517, 684 650,639 |. 2,231,4' 
G Breweriesten tant na tet nents. 3 126 308,581 502,514 | 1,447,323 2,016, 8! 
4|Carbonated beverages..........-- 10 125 229,716 585, 609 882,424 1,500, 9: 
8| Printing and publishing........... 8 195 601,278 215, 186 904, 851 1,145, 
9| All other leading industries?...... 10 775 1,500, 758 4,427,349 3,066, 881 7,610, 2). 
we | | eee 
Totals, Leading Industries... 665 | 8,256 | 20,493,026 | 39,854,521 | 50,542,776 94,078,7 
———————— — _—_—_ 
Totals, All Industries......... 822 | 9,622 | 22,681,246 | 43,117 299 | 53,690,187 100, 642,6, 


—_—.-|-________!_—_—__—_— | 


: 
j 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 699. 
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—continued 
Estab-| pn. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- javese n of Value of Value of 
ments | PtOY Wages Materials Products Products 
195i—concluded 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Ae SUR: ae + 149 269,070 | 3,548,433 548, 422 4,148,856 
@|Fish processing................... 457 399,711 | 2,102,110 760, 749 2,906,915 
3| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 57 96,395 1,251, 903 235, 650 1,503, 892 
ereertis fi Stee, 82.0 BED. BIS &, 160 117, 962 311, 747 285, 926 610,578 
5| Printing and publishing.......... 138 286, 405 139,359 430,451 580, 712 
6| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 107 97,066 333, 440 122,002 467, 737 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 80 103,431 222,526 161,586 402,242 
8|Sash, door and planing mills...... 63 84,050 269,060 126,387 401,307 
§|Carbonated beverages............ 27 45,266 110, 044 188,581 307, 639 
fee 2c" feading industries*. .... . 229 559,325 | 8,348,532 | 1,612,440 | 10,035,203 
' Totals, Leading Industries... 1,467 | 2,058,681 | 16,632,154 | 4,472,194 | 21,365,081 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,735 | 2,459,553 | 17,177,748 | 5,046,797 | 22,523,439 
Nova Scotia 
_1)Primary iron and steel........... 4,837 | 18,254,893 | 20,341,785 | 14,854,317 | 39,512,061 
| @|Fish processing.................. 4,003 | 6,043,585 | 25,650,791 | 12,576,436 | 38,818,949 
3| Railway rolling-stock............ 1,213 | 3,081,343 | 15,667,273 | 7,649,245 | 23,581,101 
CELE ee a ree 3,312 | 4,178,684 | 12,685,703 | 8,553,417 | 21,534,108 
Pee oon ch ae Salt g: 1,143 | 3,727,099 | 6,302,882 | 10,876,491 18,574,028 
| Shae) e110 00 sane 2,128 | 5,514,441 | 3,714,699 | 6,905,138 | 10,866,436 
| WButter and cheese................ 562 1,083,890 | 6,026,646 | 2,357,608 8,598,012 
8| Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- 
| ets. eee Bete. ch. ES... 905 | 2,421,394 | 4,715,292 | 38,091,745 8,182,758 
Te... 972 | 1,701,424 | 4,340,088 | 2,566,307 7,020, 262 
763 | 1,389,108 | 3,606,879 | 2,937,266 6, 768, 456 
AL. ae, ys 758 | 1,751,891 | 1,123,141 | 3,550,667 4,741, 832 
574 | 1,032,333 | 3,296,545 | 1,067,273 4,430, 832 
bet. t. Shy ete 818 | 1,240,637 | 2,701,497 | 1,152,602 3,930,809 
fc tesaapinst gta 300 522,511 | 1,212,895 | 1,958,852 3, 272, 920 
84 135,762 | 2,653,893 440 , 063 3,111,596 
517 683,597 | 1,624,820 | 1,066,481 2,784, 206 
Geter cee Wii dt Resmickeebapaes 167 308,219 | 1,964,877 590, 875 2,582,909 
LOREM SIE a ee 65 130,554 | 1,690,708 558, 158 2,262,710 
As Ae tpsea Se 380 443,760 | 1,326,860 803, 506 2,144,744 
£A% 8 2,147 | 6,048,974 | 36,069,807 | 19,659,832 | 58,061,069 
| 1,128 | 25,648 | 54,694,099 | 156,717,031 | 103,216,279 | 270,779,798 
| Totals, All Industries.........| 1,474 | 30,512 | 63,975,754 172,115,336 | 119,486,630 | 303,619,234 
| ee a Se 
| | New Brunswick 
ee ulp and paper................... 3,807 | 14,243,528 | 39,349,400 | 48,420,164 | 94,066,395 
(AUER eS i ean 3,098 | 4,901,130 | 12,176,136 | 9,708,961 | 22,124,951 
Sith. A Se aaa S. 3,004 | 3,192,251 | 12,581,951 | 5,560,682 | 18,590,358 
379 | 1,062,352 | 11,557,186 | 2,236,649 | 13,870,432 
SPIE AA aS Ss CORE eS ee 322 480,723 | 8,006,699 | 2,127,820 | 10,185,272 
SAIS AE SERCH MD 429 763,272 | 6,309,688 | 2,038,369 8,511, 498 
ee. &, 1,093 | 1,994,733 | 5,485,299 | 2,754,793 8,342,059 
774 | 1,427,808 | 3,476,798 | 2,689,289 6,409,317 
158 333,553 | 5,306,499 620, 528 5,971,900 
690 | 1,697,709 | 2,205,485 | 2,639,293 4,961,813 
$536.3 iid A SE Rae 378 749,266 | 2,122,276 | 1,969,218 4,150,475 
SPE Rats. i RE Aan a. 111 284,550 | 2,725,288 646, 273 3,412,615 
Printing and publishing.......... 611 | 1,330,932 645,969 | 2,327,189 3,030,094 
14)Miscellaneous wood 
220 396,952 | 1,755,487 579, 828 2,392,400 
296 489,140 | 1,401,705 919,326 2,334,770 
6,213 | 14,866,340 | 50,492,077 | 24,961,027 | 76,915,627 
843 | 21,583 | 48,214,239 | 165,597,943 | 110,199,409 | 285,269,976 
1,084 | 24,505 | 53,546,882 | 176,358,864 | 120,594,955 | 307,173,504 
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3. Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces, 1952 and 1952 
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10 


— it pe 
we Seow eo oe 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19| I 
20) / 


Industry 


Newfoundland 


Pulp and paper..........+-+-.++5: 
Bish, BLOCCSSING ede ics te ee cy ae ets 
Sawmills.. 

Sash, door and planing mills.. 
Bread and other bakery products. 
BOW OLieS: Sete howls orca ee ae tael> 
Carbonated beverages........... 
Printing and publishing.......... 
All other leading industries®...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
YVotals, All Industries......... 


Prince Edward Island 


Butter and cheese..............-. 
‘High pro CESS ge tees sim ke cetalae ere 
Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 
ATCC Ss: Tae Poe enna 
Printing and publishing........... 
Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 
Sawinnills!}. a). stele oe net crc. a 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Sash, door and planing mills...... 


Carbonated beverages............ 
All other leading industries’...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


Nova Scotia 


Primary iron and steel........... 
MrisheprOCeSGin Mr es: atte aerccre eer 
Railway rolling-stock............ 
Shipbuilding gers. ine ee cee 
Sawiislls see aae ee Mae N 
Palp-and paperstesee ips sett 
Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 
UCTS ane eei et iris Sie Sees es 
Buttertand cheesesis. |. Vie -diseecn 
Sash, door and planing mills.. 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Printing and publishing.. : 
(Gonfectioneny sce etic eee 
Knitted goods, other than ae 
Carbonated beverages. . ibe 
Clothing, men’s factory. . GE... Gia 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 
Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 
Miscellaneous food preparations, 
TE Se EEO ik SIRE. 


Totals, Leading Industries... 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Totals, All Industries......... ; 


—continued 
Estab-| pm Salaries Cost Net Value of 
lish- ‘outer and of Value of Factory 
ments | P'OY® Wages Materials | Products | Shipments 
1952 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
3 | 3,538 | 14,420,551 | 23,876,477 | 36,359,335 | 62,812,204 
40 2,229 3,068,083 5,899, 707 4,927,022 11, 275, 456 
696 1, 229 839, 926 1, 737, 876 1,911,492 3, 743, 603) 
29 326 629,079 2,216,025 1,107,870 3,354, 669 
11 221 478,093 1, 734,392 880, 936 2,679,398 
3 133 394,366 631,119 | 1,727,735 2,436,931 
10 149 280, 439 689,369 | 1,166,502 1,892,895 
7 222 649, 955 230,381 952,757 1,209, 327 
11 784 1,709, 133 5,314, 183 3, 453, 899 8,908,372 
810 | 8,827 | 22,469,625 | 42,329,529 | 52,487,548 | 98,312,945 
948 | 10,303 | 25,233,851 | 45,477,620 | 56,109,014 | 105,459, 684 
23 147 283,882 | 3,195,716 535, 724 3, 792,827 
54 611 465, 116 2,448, 649 784,599 3, 291,312 
10 58 105, 134 1,052,935 236,178 1,305, 43¢ 
3 142 311,165 147,879 452,924 611,476 
6 80 96,376 335, 702 224, 947 578, 42( 
74 137 106, 664 291,021 275,061 578, 04; 
10 163 105, 635 218,955 178,516 415, 76) 
3 64 93, 409 265,000 124,112 393 , 98: 
6 29 50,597 127, 255 177, 208 319, 65) 
6 398 957,699 | 7,298,129 | 2,570,668 9,957, 421 
195 | 1,639 | 2,575,677 | 15,381,241 | 5,559,937 | 21,244,34 
224 | 1,795 | 2,805,622 | 15,786,399 | 5,957,097 | 22,069,67 
5 | 5,319 | 15,802,344 | 22,466,114 | 18,466,311 | 40,477,54 
198 4,424 6,827,099 | 27,107,556 | 12,232,144 40,010, 34 
3 1,416 3,790,710 | 15,876, 767 5,957,374 22,119, 27 
19 2,984 8,541,349 7,544,041 | 18,117,301 20, 975, 70, 
675 3,308 4,195,876 | 10,886,569 8, 939, 683 20, 162, 76 
4 1, 156 3,919, 568 7,171,960 | 11,182,362 19, 739,89 
4| 1,134 | 3,166,383 | 5,368,978 | 4,537,432 | 10,352,693 
23 576 1,190, 632 6, 256, 251 2,675, 487 9,168, 
58 | 1,040] 1,898,942 | 5,392,742 | 2,498,972 7,998, 6. 
75 809 | 1,589,567 | 3,872,059 | 3,416,295 7,535, 18 
29 733 | 1,865,900 | 1,161,464 | 3,812,218 5,047, 84 
8 986 | 1,493,013 | 2,794,365 | 1,812,732 4, 688, lf 
3 626 | 1,108,778 | 2,527,844 | 1,680,574 4, 286,21 
31 303 624,401 1,284,079 2,292,433 , 691,01 
di 429 545, 525 2,040,006 1,457, 152 3,514, 11 
10 93 170, 508 2,755,011 489,757 3, 269,06 
17 470 609,531 | 1,867,180 | 1,289,513 3,196, % 
9 173 315,934 | 1,849,831 735, 858 2613/8 
3 58 132,196 1,494, 265 686, 673 2,193,4: 
8 2,692 8,219,219 | 36,100,484 | 21,356, 220 60, 075,38 
1,189 | 28,729 | 66,007,475 | 165,817,566 | 113,586,491 | 291,115,9. 
1,533 | 33,371 | 75,245,387 | 183,141,366 | 130,715,000 | 326,839, 7 
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—concluded 

Estab- Han Salaries Cost Net Value of 

Industry lish- Tas and of Value of Factory 
ments | POyees Wages Materials Products | Shipments 

1952—concluded 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick 
mai Pulp and-paper....... oc... 6... es 7 | 38,759 | 14,785,530 | 40,125,924 | 39,780,761 | 86,515,912 
Reser Lo te oe acrre mci Se ss 409 | 2,918 | 4,550,238 | 11,587,413 | 8,986,159 | 20,816,235 
Sep DrOCCSSINE =... .5ss. cs. hoc oe 176 | 2,769 | 3,092,225 | 12,577,032 | 4,779,666 | 17,773,491 
4\Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 368 1,145,027 | 10,062,605 1, 934, 347 12,077,162 
5| Miscellaneous food preparations, 

REIS) MCAT OEE, Po ees a 334 502,946 | 6,911,262 | 2,692,355 9, 642, 283 
6|Sash, door and planing mills...... 62 1,026 1,998,153 | 5,677,411 3,385, 338 9,152,872 
mutter and cheese................ 31 385 767,258 | 6,098,875 | 2,083,979 8,389, 425 
8|/Bread and other bakery products. 67 793 1,493, 258 3,365,096 3,031,960 6, 664,329 
9| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 13 175 376, 595 5,671,081 (Pel eee i IP 6,341, 790 

_ 10) Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 633 1,780,066 2,209, 156 3,400, 691 5,731,076 
MemePertilizers: .. 620. c lc. ee ccc n es 3 135 383,316 | 2,893,957 1,057, 113 3,998,476 
BREE US sot Pe ee EA 3 373 707,596 | 1,688,781 2,008, 024 3, 741, 783 
13| Printing and‘publishing........... 19 634 1,403, 219 674, 716 2,664, 294 3,396, 585 
meeeiontectionery...............:.... 3 362 625, 826 1, 283 ,396 1,044, 109 2,365,596 
fa/rootwear, leather............/... Ate estG 541,978 1, 225,516 1,072, 988 2,310,300 

- 16)Miscellaneous wood products, 

(inl Sop Cte nc ry ee re Ns Par a 6 164 344,496 | 1,544,651 600, 231 2,206,918 
17/Carbonated beverages............ 20 216 447, 133 763,111 1,331,235 2,164, 280 
18| All other leading industries®...... 12 | 6,247 | 15,466,023 | 41,095,772 | 27,922,052 | 70,558,574 

Totals, Leading Industries... 852 | 21,607 | 50,410,883 | 155,450,755 | 108,396,414 | 273,852,140 

Totals, All Industries......... 1,077 | 24,251 | 55,978,462 | 164,760,874 | 117,837,471 | 293,759,782 


1In 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, p. 633° 
2 Includes: biscuits; cordage, rope and twine; dairy products, n.e.s; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; mis~ 
cellaneous food preparations, n.e.s. 3Includes: bags, cotton and jute; fertilizers; slaughtering and 
meat packing. _ 4 Includes: breweries; cotton yarn and cloth; machinery, household, office and store; 
wire and wire goods; petroleum products; coke and gas. 5 Includes: breweries; sugar refineries; 
cotton yarn and cloth; synthetic textiles and silk; railway rolling-stock; shipbuilding; brooms, brushes and 
mops; brass and copper products; gypsum products. 6 Includes: miscellaneous food preparations, 
n.e.s.; biscuits; dairy products, n.e.s.; cordage, rope and twine; paints, varnishes and lacquers; tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes. 7 Includes: slaughtering and meat packing; fertilizers; bags, cotton and jute; 
shipbuilding; sheet metal products. 8 Includes: petroleum products; coke and gas products; cotton 
yarn and cloth; wire and wire goods; breweries; aircraft and parts. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec 


Quebec enjoys a wide variety of rich natural resources including most of the 
world’s known reserves of asbestos, vast iron deposits, great reserves of copper, 
lead and zinc, the largest known supply of titanium, gold in abundance and new 
finds of oil underlying the rocks of Gaspe Peninsula. The geographic situation of 
the Province is extremely favourable to industrial development, one of its greatest 
assets being the St. Lawrence waterway and an inland harbour a thousand miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean where the largest sea-going vessels may dock. There is 
also an extensive highway system linking the small rural communities to the large 
Cities. 

Quebec, with 30 p.c. of Canada’s total value of manufactured goods, is the 

second largest industrial province, having developed a $5,000,000,000 manufacturing 
output with such leading industries as pulp and paper, non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining, petroleum products, slaughtering and meat packing, textiles and 
Clothing, tobacco products, and railway rolling-stock. The leading industry is 
pulp and paper, which had an output of more than $500,000,000 in 1952. Quebec is 
a principal world centre for the production of newsprint; 55 major pulp and paper 
plants are concentrated in the Three Rivers and Shawinigan Falls districts and 
along the Saguenay, Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers. The Province accounts for 
44 p.c. of the Canadian total for this industry. Other large industries in which 
Quebec predominates are: tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, -with 93-5 p.c. of the 


! 
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Canadian total; women’s factory clothing, 68-2 p.c.; synthetic textiles and silk, 
62-9 p.c.; cotton yarn and cloth, 62:4 p.c.; leather footwear, 60 p.c.; men’s factory 
clothing, 56-5 p.c.; miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies, 48-3 p.c¢.; 
railway rolling-stock, 47-8 p.c. | 

The Province of Quebec, in common with the rest of Canada, experienced great 
industrial expansion following World War II. Two of the most important develop- 
ments are the Ungava iron ore projects and the titanium industry. Production of 
non-ferrous metals expanded considerably; aluminum particularly made impressive 
strides, reaching a record output of 500,000 tons in 1952. The great asbestos industry 
was modernized and expanded. Additions to refining and storage facilities greatly 
increased the output of petroleum products. Noteworthy also is the establishment 
of many new furniture factories. 


4._Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1951 and 1952 


Estab- Tn Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- i y an of Value of Value of 
ments | POvees Wages Materials Products Products! 
1951 
a ee Pc res i et ees, ee ee ee 
No. INO;we $ $ $ $ 
1|\Bulprand paper yest 4. 55| 24,449] 89,047,307| 213,576, 247| 272,958,336) 524, 164,254 | 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
LEANING +See Pee oe 8| 8,633] 28,379,354) 195,829,047} 85,772,709} 307,000, (23m) 
3| Petroleum products.......-:....- 7 2,435 8,536,072| 181,887,987} 55,578,547 247, 592, 260 
4\Slaughtering and meat packing... 37| 4,017| 11,421,690] 167,526,238) 23,484, 242 191, 929, 652 
5|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 21] 18,161} 37,396,638] 117,210,947 62,258,723) 182,144,774 
6|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 347| 17,838] 33,259,007) 75,246,359 60,047,109} 185,669,021 
4|Clothing, women’s factory....... 554| 18,800| 35,874,994) 69,916,157) 64, 109, 789| 134,331, 439 
8| Railway rolling-stock ............ 10| 15,572] 41,560,420} 73,083,300) 50,028,360 125,431,372 
9| Butter and cheese................ 750 5,647| 11,144,098) 90,248,486 19,273,585) 111,500,086 
10| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 33 7,290] 19,396,681} 59,244,465) 48,954,619 108 , 517, 654 
11| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 
ANCESUPPICSHemerrae cies inaetre eek 32| 11,905} 34,414,166] 44,703,454| 62, 409,117) 107,983,537 
12|Synthetic textiles and silk........ 33| 13,016} 31,586,865} 44,298,993 59,215,888} 105,863, 786 
TS Sawimillseren tee tote eee 1,931] 10,763} 16,108,157) 54,827,917) 33,687,599 89,401, 801 
14] Miscellaneous food preparations, 
"Oe Rt i ty sen Seen eroalet ines 84) 2,463] 5,527,463} 54,810,623) 20,267,534 75, 621, 182 
15| Bread and other bakery products. 962 9,425} 18,119,326} 35,772,063 32,480,901} 70,423,821 
16] Footwear, leather................ 182| 12,188} 20,775,935} 39,440,836] 30, 163,477; 69,911,651 
17| Brass and copper products........ 37 3,101 8,735,203} 50,540,312} 17,647,896 68, 991,364 
18] Machinery, industrial............ 57 7,452] 22,388,109} 30,828,502 34,861,851) 66,548,899 
19 |Hgrnitures4.5sece ear eee eee 436 9,047| 18,721,869] 29,134,816) 31, 148,508) 60,953,877 
20| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 200 evo 2,849,426] 47,203,218 7,267,679} 54,910,661 
21 |Ribbermroodstenn see ela eins 24 7,184) 17,423,541} 24,938,363 28,790,508} 54,504,987 
22 |AurcrartianGsypaGUs wane <a 9 8,950] 27,124,974) 23,464, 403 29,391,201} 53,427,598 
23| Boxes and bags, paper............- 53| 4,383] 9,060,798} 30,625,772| 20,629,091 51,529,616 © 
24| Sheet metal products............. 66 4,896] 13,435,954) 26,568,427) 22, 762,247| 49,847,845 
25| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 10 3,258} 11,095,188] 17,893,342 26,930,869} 49,062,246 
26| Primary iron and steel........... 13 4,199] 12,823,031} 17,811,850) 27,761,050 48,758, 840 
27| Printing and publishing........... 83 6,483] 18,063,225) 14,654,366 32,054,671} 47,064,750 
28) BreweriGS.ac. ssc we-sirsiens Seee lee = 8 2,831 9,407,754} 15,466,908} 30,683,063 46,919,240 
2S Distilledutquorsteew eee once 8| 2,033] 5,932,718] 17,677,705} 26,454,874 45, 241, 268 » 
30|Sash, door and planing mills...... 763 5,733| 10,372,192} 26,849,768) 17, 141,643} 44,666, 659 - 
31| Miscellaneous chemical products, | 
TCLS Aceh See ace ease sie sa 66 5,065| 12,754,856} 19,376,107 21,352,941 41,874,011 
s2Woollentclothe. seared tere te 35| 3,248! 7,405,374] 28,614,881) 12,263,560 41,405,301. 
33| Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- | 
PPALA LIONS aa Rae: amie =: g: Heer 91| 3,678} 9,588,414) 12,739,120) 28,185,281 41,374, 458 | 
34| Knitted goods, other than hosiery 69 5y its 9,034,876} 22,773,682} 17,218,466 40,348, 049 
$5 Castings minonits veer. ner erase 59 4,506| 12,444,040] 19,528,629} 19,503,309 39,838,027 | 
36] Aluminum products.............. 22 2,172 6,467,974) 24,209,124) 14,019,739 38,503, 122 - 
37| Printing and bookbinding........ 531 6,591) 15,870,537| 12,843,850} 24,547, 793| 387,778,640 
38] Miscellaneous paper goods........ 67| 2,627| 5,798,779 . 21,362,145) 15,545,779] 37, 151, 153 
39| Bridge building and structural steel 10) 2,843 9,340,705} 17,094,617) 18,595,065 36,048,319. 
40) Shipbuilding pee aenicie eee iete 10 5,131] 13,266,056] 12,803,604) 20,641, 132} 33,918,030. 
Totals, Leading Industries’... 7,773| 294,501) 731,953, 766|2,082,626,580 1,526,083,751 3,718,148,968 
Totals, All Industries......... 11,861| 417, 182/1,005,691,680| 2,696,638,646 | 2,083,933,751 4,916,157,419 | 


Percentages of leading industries | 
to all industries...... Sec ae 65:5 70-6 72:8 77-2 73-2 75°6 | 


—_—_—_————f 
Hor footnotes, see end of table. 
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4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1951 and 1952— 


concluded 
Estab- oe Salaries Cost Net Value of 
industry lish: ye and of Value of Factory 
ments | POYES| Wages Materials | Products | Shipments! 
1952 
No. $ $ $ $ 
BSG ANG PAPET. vhacs cs baka hee. f 23,928} 92,618,338) 224,571,652} 244,706,973] 508,123,821 
_ 2\Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
POURING Mean. specter etm. 9,768} 33,526,861) 184,862,372) 104,227,141) 317,811,473 
3) Petroleum products.............. 2,660) 10,585,447) 174,406,024] 79,663,408) 264,754,614 
4\Slaughtering and meat packing... 4,568) 18,609,341) 157,131,835} 31,277,516] 189,403,163 
5| Railway rolling-stock............ 17,127} 50,611,035) 82,300,614} 74,122,930] 158,827,706 
6/Clothing, men’s factory.......... 19,617] 37,844,860] 85,045,156} 71,205,156] 156,665, 126 
7|Clothing, women’s factory........ 18,598} 38,210,452) 77,309,252} 70,695,363} 148,313,470 
8|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 13,947) 32,842,242} 91,434,443] 47,393,766] 141,304,092 
9|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 6,935} 20,352,735] 69,039,035) 59,973,778] 129,361,513 
10|Butter and cheese................ 5,431} 11,505,685) 88,225,213} 21,289,304] 111,546,525 
-11| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 

and supplies, 7.6.8.........<.6.<. 12,020} 37,796,910) 40,806,562} 63,769,758] 105,524,869 
ae) Aircraft and parts........-....... 14,705} 48,051,790) 57,820,814] 44,551,104) 102,995,292 
13|Synthetic textiles and silk........ 11,502) 30,523,948) 41,028,776) 55,852,193) 99,118,924 
SAW ITS AA Cie GaSe show « 10,136} 16,309,832] 56,569,658} 31,744,320} 89,264,991 
15| Miscellaneous food preparations, 

(PLESSS oe ROC RT EE Ce 2,594/ 6,265,442) 56,150,291] 24,414,170) 81,154,192 
16) Machinery, industrial. ........... 7,442) 25,334,588] 28,345,455) 49,868,672] 79,091,702 
aZ| Footwear, leather... ..:<......<.. 12,948} 24,305,325) 39,058,248] 37,583,255] 76,978,404 
18| Bread and other bakery products. 9,668} 20,038,773} 35,862,928} 35,464,620] 73,704,512 
19| Brass and copper products........ 3,154 9,805,190} 51,607,478) 19,578,585} 72,010,316 
BPM OUTING i a a 8,458) 24,106,231] 24,387,848} 40,511,035] 65,816,898 
BMEEnDIDUTE : he eee et EE 9,212) 20,787,133} 30,530,467} 34,564,197) 65,791,630 
22| Primary iron and steel........... 4,503} 15,358,658} 21,977,037} 35,193,598} 60,535,519 
23| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 1,524 3,195,809} 50,085,310 7,659,152) 58,287,177 
24)Sheet metal products..../........ 4,999) 15,271,186) 28,627,079} 25,976,517] 55,163,035 
20| Rubber goods, including footwear. 6,139} 16,284,215} 22,280,838] 29,677,642] 52,695,709 
26| Printing and publishing........... 6,772} 20,084,335} 15,426,412} 36,791,809] 52,587,121 
27| Boxes and bags, paper............ 4,441) 10,046,654) 30,877,675) 20,016,977) 51,250,624 
MMSTOWECTICS) o-oo ccc cs cave cse ens 2,448] 9,298,789} 16,164,626} 33,709,591! 50,658,974 
29|Bridge building and _ structural 

SiGe EAB aiac Hen eee eee ee 11) 3,464) 12,431,761) 22,982,681} 238,971,517) 47,373,780 
30| Miscellaneous chemical products, 

DIOS SS SNA COL ete Re COTS 68} 6,350) 17,142,845) 20,699,642} 23,135,193] 45,284,471 
31/Sash, door and planing mills...... 763 5,654} 10,900,810} 26,874,015} 17,384,642! 44,985,205 
SeDistilled liquors...............0 8| 2,140) 6,504,777) 16,231,634) 27,664,051] 44,887,778 
33] Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 10} 38,814) 11,791,790) 16,123,753) 24,008,068] 438,805,550 

34) Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 

DUGDALE eee Leucine 91 3,624) 10,383,613} 12,634,109} 28,643,191} 41,754,193 
$5| Printing and bookbinding........ 549} 6,684) 17,546,412} 14,001,751} 26,987,025] 41,393,254 
36) Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 

US SRG eee 2 ee ee Sere 85} 3,853] 12,488,687} 21,305,208] 17,003,861} 38,902,382 
37) Knitted goods, other than hosiery 65) 4,859) 8,839,854) 21,984,332} 16,417,206] 38,761,477 
38|Carbonated beverages............ 174; 2,709} 6,537,688] 12,874,106} 25,162,231) 38,655,451 

39) Miscellaneous paper goods........ 66 PAY} 6,414,162] 21,535,582! 15,973,847) 37,759,666 
— 40) Aluminum products.............. 21} 2,287) 7,519,231) 24,165,370) 12,607,037) 37,097,498 
Totals, Leading Industries:... 7,876) 302,944) 818,073, 434|2,113,340,281/1,690,440,394/3,919,402,097 
Totals, All Industries......... 12,024) 429, 698) 1,125,944,703)2,745,618,113) 2,288,643,279|5,176,234,825 
Percentages of leading industries 
BO MMM ITNAUSETICSs < s..vces «loa oa% 65-5 70-5 (20 77-0 73-9 75°7 


1In 1952, gross value of shipments was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, p. 633. 
_ # Excludes sugar refining, a leading industry but figures for which are confidential and cannot be published. 


Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario 


The Province of Ontario is recognized as one of the world’s major industrial 
areas. In the past ten years, its industrial production more than doubled in value 
and has advanced in diversity as well as in volume. Three factors have been 
decisive in the development of Ontario to its present industrial position: the proximity 
of raw materials; cheap hydro-electric power; and a strategic location in relation 
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to export markets not only on the North American Continent but overseas. Despite 
the great industrial progress made by other provinces, Ontario in 1952 produced 
over 49 p.c. of the nation’s manufactured goods. Many new industrial areas are 
being created as new industries and branches of established industries are increasingly 
being located in the smaller centres. 

A great increase in steel ingot capacity is being made possible by developments 
at Steep Rock Iron Mines. At Sarnia, huge investments have gone into the con- 
struction of plant for a whole group of new products based on Alberta oil flowing 
through the Edmonton-Sarnia pipeline. Significant developments are also taking | 
place in synthetic rubber and industrial and consumer chemicals. Ontario has 
continued to gain in such traditional lines as motor-vehicles, industrial and farm 
machinery, household equipment, business and office machinery and electrical 
apparatus and supplies. Numerous plants making aircraft components and building ~ 
materials have been established in the Toronto area, and plants for the manufacture 
of chemical products have been built in the Sarnia area and along the lower St. 
Lawrence River between Cornwall and Kingston. 

Ontario has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any 
province. Certain industries, such as the manufacture of motor-vehicles and parts, 
heavy electrical machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, starch and- 
glucose, bicycles and the processing of raw tobacco are carried on practically in- 
this province alone. Ontario predominated in the production of many of the forty. 
leading industries in Canada, as shown by the following percentages for 1952: 
motor-vehicles, 97-9 p.c., motor-vehicle parts, 96-2 p.c.; heavy electrical machinery, 
94-5 p.c.; agricultural implements, 93-7 p.c.; rubber goods, 81-5 p.c.; primary iron 
and steel, 76-8 p.c¢.; iron castings, 71-3 p.c.; fruit and vegetable preparations, 
65-9 p.c.; miscellaneous paper products, 62-3 p.c.; sheet metal products, 59-7 p.¢., 
printing and bookbinding, 58-8 p.c.; brass and copper products, 55-9 p.c.; paper 
boxes and bags, 54:3 p.c.; industrial machinery, 54-0 p.c.; aircraft and parts, 
52-3 p.c.; furniture, 50-1 p.c. and miscellaneous electrical apparatus, 49-8 p.¢. 
Ontario also dominated many of the smaller industries. 


5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1951 and 1952 


Estab- Buy Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- loess and of Value of Value of 
ments | POYe Wages Materials Products Products! 
1951 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

MotoravOniclesseasn crit: acer Gere 12} 29,413] 98,585,038] 459,738,923) 266,350,895| 728,613, 205 
Bul pan Gganapebsccitec tec aces 44| 18,348] 69,105,025} 152,196,242) 218,865,701) 387,041, 628 
$|Primary iron and steel........... 24| 22,670| 77,427,879) 178,221,367) 157,409,525) 359, 409, 798 
4\Slaughtering and meat packing... 61| 8,073) 24,185,518] 304,088,225) 49,834,086) 355,623, 74€ 
5| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
RGN. ae. See ee, Serene 7| 9,539] 31,492,681) 176,377,172) 161,481,600} 353, 410, 73C. 
6| Rubber goods, including footwear. 37| 15,825} 46,832,708] 121,981,566] 132,244,763) 256,983, 998: 
4|Motor-vehicle parts.............. 94) 20,205} 62,843,598] 139,051,729) 112,999,468) 255,216, 657 
8|Machinery, heavy electrical...... 34| 23,956] 71,997,614] 92,011,401) 117,976,614) 211,736,424 
9| Agricultural implements.......... 35| 16,022] 49,236,463} 91,687,665) 67,311,193) 160,823, 63). 
10|Petroleum products.............. 14 4,907) 17,458,996] 104,000,618} 41,344,080) 153,525, 61f 
11) Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 214] 10,269] 20,083,968] 75,844,483} 58,898,828) 136,547,27) 
12|Butter and cheese................ 594 7,831| 18,685,229] 98,878,612} 31,446,115] 132,907, 33% 
13) Plourmil ls ceseeet Bot es. 61 2,196} 6,411,121) 114,093,464) 15,822,050 130, 611, 04+ 
14|Sheet metal products............. 145} 10,258] 29,654,673] 64,832,990) 51,724,192 117,957, 51) 
15\ Castings, firant tyes «6 95) 11,124) 34,860,924) 51,607,751) 60,404,546) 114,424, 62) 
16| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 
andisuppliess 71:6.6. SoMa. tins beams 91 9,023} 25,499,009} 53,369,737) 55,218,032] 109, 620, 56! 

17|Machinery, industrial............ 171| 11,4381 35,073,653| 38,418,386! 68,771,058 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 704. 
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5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1951 and 1952— 


continued 
Estab- | pi. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- wet an of Value of Value of 
ments | POY Wages Materials Products | Products! 
1951—concluded 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

18| Bread and other bakery products. 878) 1-,379] 30,872,621] 49,277,835 50,730,274) 103,398, 406 
19|Brass and copper products........ 87| 6,033} 18,115,792} 66,849,915} 33, 715, 132) 101,713, 204 
20| Miscellaneous food preparations, 

a Sr ee OP aS Oe 127; 4,373) 10,422,904] 70,987,940 28,487,454) 101,126,022 
Ga 581} 13,953) 33,066,289] 45,335,834] 51,894,560 98,316,401 
22| Printing and publishing........... 302} 12,496) 37,256,286) 28,478,443| 66,466,366 95, 863, 645 
23| Boxes and bags, paper............ 103) 7,280} 18,974,291! 55,638,989] 38,098,548 94,380,486 
24| Railway rolling-stock............ 15} 6,510) 21,478,522] 55,376,534| 34,308,967 90,795,956 
25| Printing and bookbinding........ 701) 12,288} 31,260,451] 34,719,167] 53,704,255 89,098,975 
26| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 209; 10,325) 29,217,684) 29,017,915} 53,772, 632 84,082, 896 
27| Miscellaneous paper goods........ 111 5,757} 15,501,821) 46,551,708] 35, 162,708] 82,384,333 
28|Miscellaneous chemical products, 

WWGsS.. . .: Piette Shag tae ee 113} 4,183) 12,930,316] 37,170,007 37,926,718} 80,812,426 
29| Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
Bnd appliances. $)). 8) 502s. 63) 6,307] 18,064,454) 38,239,251] 39,859,939 78,796,036 
30) Foods, stock and poultry, prepared 276} 2,546} 5,844,168) 62,425,435 13,607,217} 77,021,112 
31/Cotton yarn and cloth............ 29 8,060] 18,254,309) 46,918,075] 28,627,169 76, 643, 198 
Bercowinlls eee ee kk 1,340} 9,265} 17,192,740} 40,014,300] 35, 156,523] 76,072,011 
33|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 150] 10,443) 21,635,597| 38,440,030 33,340,850] 72,026,902 
34|Coke and gas products........... 16, 2,975} 8,916,748] 38,542,416] 25,186,511] 67, 358, 509 
35|Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 16} 3,981) 13,071,859} 21,199,043 38,738,224) 66,819,780 
36|Machinery, household, office and ° 
SSE a A Re eae aes 40; 5,579| 16,293,794] 29,261,650! 36,508,091 66, 188, 509 
37|Wire and wire goods.............. 66, 5,721) 17,838,053) 24,801,984} 40,371,841] 66,056,768 
38|Soaps, washing compounds and 
cleaning preparations........... 60 3,092 9,984,733] 38,516,046) 26,561,843 65,981,955 
MMMPOWOTIO$N (0b vec. cece ecu ue. 21; 2,970} 10,474,955] 18,224,270) 45,134,007 64, 262, 387 
49| Tobacco processing and packing. . 0) 1335 2,593,208] 54,147,773 4,585,731] 58,898,194 
Totals, Leading Industries... 7,046) 390, 948/1,138,695,692|3,286,529,891|2,515,048,306 5,930,808,165 
Totals, All Industries......... 13,025) 599, 433/1,669,386,982) 4,334,394,367/3,569,400,065 8,074,731,217 
Percentage of leading industries 
worl’ industries.....3...2.2)... 54-1 65-2 68-2 75-8 70-5 73-4 
4 Estab-| pn. Salaries Cost Net Value of 
lish- I and of Value of Factorw 
ments | PPoyees Wages Materials Products | Shipments! 
1952 
oS BES ee ee ee rae ee 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
I)Motor-vehicles................... 12) 29,853) 109,967,579) 486,328,048] 262,419,364 751,369, 766 
} %|Primary iron and steel........... 24| 23,479| 87,661,218] 189,473,864] 174,754, 213 386, 834,377 
_8|Non-ferrous metal. smelting and 
“UCT TLRS Ae aie ee ae 7} 10,018} 36,543,608} 181,561,411] 150,509,476 348, 739,851 
Mapeulp and paper................... 44, 18,883} 72,579,783} 148,362,270] 174,577,875 342, 612, 966 
5|/Slaughtering and meat packing... 61 8,724) 27,772,718] 272,940,007} 65,814,908 340, 734, 402 
_ 6|Motor-vehicle parts.............. 98} 20,479) 68,925,345) 141,536,730] 121,051,426 266, 350, 853 
| @Rubber goods, including footwear. 39) 15,403) 49,083,910) 98,486,975] 132, 633,175) 233,735,185 

‘Machinery, heavy electrical...... 36} 24,218) 82,076,661) 84,697,534 137,558,307] 224,163,169 

9 Agricultural implements.......... 35} 16,743) 58,886,476) 104,106,235] 86,694,899] 192,790,073 
etroleum products.............. 13} 5,228) 20,629,093) 117,895,839] 44,127,366] 171,412. 733 
Truit and vegetable preparations.. 215) 10,004) 20,996,627} 77,612,761 60,181,738} 139,548,869 

Butter and cheese................ 544 7,627/ 19,337,253} 97,580,081} 35,421,053 135, 702, 469 
Aircraft and parts................ 15] 16,174) 58,982,879} 51,802,943} 74,836,442 127,871,430 
Sheet metal DLOGUCHS hese Nc 160 9,943} 30,291,756) 68,707,846 57,363, 662) 127,533,143 

] BEERS Nt ne em 58] 2,221 6,707,867) 108,077,352} 15,972,039] 124,735, 608 

W6)Machinery, industrial............ 181) 12,204) 39,184,054] 45,112,643] 76,316,075 122,578,731 

@epastings, iron.................... 94/ 10,256) 34,203,880} 58,773,751| 60,777,460 121,889, 961 
iscellaneous electrical apparatus 
and supplies, n.e.s.............. 91! 9,033! 27,615,606! 50,949,243! 56,769,395 108, 824, 998 
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5. Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1951 and 1952— 


concluded 
EE ———————————————eeee—— 
Estab-| pm Salaries Cost Net Value of 
lish- i an of Value of Factory 
ments | POYees Wages Materials Products | Shipments! 
1952—concluded 
ng est ee ee ee eee 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
19| Bread and other bakery products. 861 14,548| 34,152,670) 49,308,357} 55,430,184 108, 431, 789 
20| Printing and publishing.......... 307| 12,463} 40,715,387} 30,573,010} 73,008,517 104,515, 126 
21| Brass and copper products........ 86| 5,642| 18,595,441] 65,819,266} 36,306,540 103,307, 400 
PAN Diba biKINRel, Fido hoon eee Cane daon ook 638] 13,536] 34,297,066] 47,181,598) 54,098,057 102,391, 425 
23| Miscellaneous food preparations, 
NECSS Si IT es Oe kee 125) 4,450] 11,305,077] 68,522,928) 31,862,875 102, 108, 130 
24| Printing and bookbinding........ 718| 11,917| 33,611,560| 34,417,897] 59,208,388) 94,299, 543 
25| Boxes and bags, paper...........- 101 6,924} 19,778,903} 55,009,595 37,770,004) 93,422,151 
26| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 245| 10,286] 32,010,629) 29,391,317) 59,202,400 89, 959,027 
27|Miscellaneous chemical products, 
PT EA eA es A |, COLE StS IA 126} 4,448] 14,779,877} 38,045,261) 44,262, 255 86,642,675 
28| Miscellaneous paper goods........ 112) 6,199} 17,636,831] 44,983,610 40,307,017| 86,139,218 
29| Railway rolling-stock...........- 15| 7,220} 23,805,016] 50,030,057) 34,881,092 86,050, 467 
30| Radios and radio parts........... 62| 7,524} 20,850,455} 44,341,241) 40,506,811 85,325, loo 
31|\Clothing, men’s factory.......... 158] 11,154] 24,565,552) 45,402,722) 38,832,315 84.476, 634 
a0 (eamoilisl,  sonao@ongahooesadueuoe 1,284} 9,309] 18,938,314) 44,220,203) 37,886,829 83, 158, 216 
33| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 289 Da TERI 6,260,638] 64,259,139) 14,326, 108 79, 720,008 
34|Soaps, washing compounds and 
cleaning preparations........... 63 3,091] 11,192,664) 31,801,468 43,213,990} 75,987,351 
35| Tobacco processing andepacking. . 9 1,289| 2,679,666] 68,593,177] 5,234, 246 74,007, 86é 
36| Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and.appliances..oy. .vsit ..Gk -koe 62| 6,103} 18,446,534} 30,881,078) 41,098, 748 72,832, 98. 
37|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 30 7,609} 17,768,586} 45,143,839 25,911,867) 72,216, 98! 
SS Biewerlesineosante keer ee 21; 3,036] 12,191,647} 19,808,659] 51,001,654 71, 737, 43) 
39|Coke and gas products........... 16 2,904| 9,950,594) 42,214,352) 25,850, 159 71,551, 14 
40| Boilers, tanks and platework..... 42 6,087] 21,348,758} 27,888,979} 39, 716,711} 68,275, 11 
Totals, Leading Industries... 7,097| 408, 960|1,296,328,178)3,361,843,286 2,677,695,640) 6,163,984,39) 
| 
Totals, All Industries......... 13,172] 609, 696) 1,844,186,405|4,387,431,403 3,811,106,576)8,372,173,62 
Percentages of leading industries 


76-6 70-3 73 +6 


oi SL Sc nee ee oS 


to all industries..... Snr eS aR 


1 In 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, p. 633. 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces 


The leading industries of the Prairie Provinces are those based on agricultura 
resources—the grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying areas. Next in importance 
generally, are industries providing the necessities of the resident population, suc. 
as bread baking, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive railway service 
require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially in the Winnipe 
area, and the widespread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery on farms he 
given rise to the establishment of petroleum refineries in each province. | 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, slaughtering and mee 
packing had the largest value of shipments in 1952, amounting to $258,536, 641 
followed by petroleum products with $156,595,759, flour mills with $112,508,82! 
butter and cheese, $87,136,621 and railway rolling-stock $53,515,894. These fiv 
industries accounted for about 50 p.c. of the total production of the Prairie Province 
Other leading industries, in order of value of factory shipments, were: bread aD 
bakery products, breweries, sawmills, miscellaneous food preparations, printing an 
publishing, sash, door and planing mills, men’s factory clothing, furniture, prepare 
stock and poultry feeds, sugar refining, sheet metal products, etc. 
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The nature of developments vary from one province to another. Alberta 
has moved to the forefront, especially since 1950. There the emphasis has been 
more on the manufacture of machinery and equipment, including such products as 
drill bits and tanks, heat exchangers and other bulky equipment for the burgeoning 
oil and gas industries. Chemicals, especially petrochemicals, have made striking 
gains; second in terms of new growth, they now embrace various rayon intermediates 
and polythene plastics as well as fertilizers and the manufacture of other new 
inorganic products such as caustic soda and chlorine. Sizable gains have been 
made by the food processing and building materials industries. 


Developments in Saskatchewan have continued along more or less traditional 
lines, the largest gains having been recorded in food processing. The manufacture 
of building materials, including non-metallic mineral products and lumber, has 
also increased. The largest gain in employment was recorded by the oil-refining 


‘industry. 
In 


located in the Winnipeg area since 1945. 
electrical apparatus in employment gains; food processing, building materials and 


Machinery manufacture following in that order. 


Manitoba a surprisingly large number of small and medium-sized firms have 


The clothing industry has outstripped 


In plant development, the largest 


single increase has been in the meat-packing industry, although three large electrical 
apparatus plants and a sizable new oil refinery have also been established. 
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Estab- nh Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- 1 and of Value of Value of 
ments | POyees Wages Materials | Products Products! 
ZZ oe DAS eee ae oe eee ae gee 
1951 
a3 a ek wie he 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba - 
1\Slaughtering and meat packing... 14 | 2,758 8,488,894 | 100,744,384 | 17,304,984 118,518, 654 
| Railway rolling-stock............ 4] 6,065 | 16,696,467 | 18,188,726 17,187,504 | 35,949,321 
a1 re. 9 523 1,161,150 | 24,354,337 | 3,192,480 27,702,651 
—4\Butter and cheese............. 11! 74 | 1,535 | 3,578,273 | 19,688, 664 7,033,429 | 27,106,232 
5)/Petroleum products.............. 4 358 | 1,113,217 | 17,192,300 | 3,088,003 21,061,570 
6|Miscellaneous food preparations. . 24 633 1,584,153 | 16,078,473 4,559, 134 21,000,336 
4Clothing, men’s factory.......... 39 | 2,438 | 4,361,183 | 10,205,831 7,808,886 | 18,077,230 
-$/Bread and other bakery products. 122 1,530 | 3,481,894 6,456, 125 6,131, 562 12,999,173 
gape ulp and paper?.................. 2 487 | 1,754,303 | 3,522,079 | 8,137,890 12,589,185 
10/Clothing, women’s LaACtOR Yan 4: 32 1, 764 3,359, 108 6,444, 104 4,931,332 11,414, 005 
Memmrmitures 2) ose ls 95 | 1,383 | 3,180,840 | 6,299,701 4,990,036 | 11,394,575 
12) Printing and publishing... ..... 78 1, 626 3, 923,332 3,308, 422 7,662, 733° 11,091, 840 
Mememrerics..:5. 7)... .,.8.5.00..2. 6 566 | 1,778,879 | 1,996,514 | 7,092,776 9, 243,149 
14)Printing and bookbinding........ 76 | 1,478 | 3,466,793 | 2,969,974 5,911,541 8,955,065 
15)Primary iron and steel........___ 4/ 1,000] 2,792,450 | 2,672,887 5, 563,398 8,732,057 
16|Boxes and bags, paper............ 8 579 | 1,522,357 | 5,096,229 | 3,475,734 8,618,299 
17/Bags, cotton and jute............. 4 206 444,065 | 7,467,042 694, 305 8, 180, 784 
Sheet metal products............ 18 875 2,151,161 3, 722, 243 3,984, 656 7,786,847 
19/Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 37 251 533, 108 5,820,961 1,207,545 7,107,015 
Mum goOUS..)..-........-02..-...... 60 727 | 1,650,117 | 3,955,205 | 2,255,280 6, 235, 843 
21/Carbonated beverages. .22 65... 21 382 827,273 2,015, 492 3,389,817 5, 532,415 
All other leading industries?..._._ 6 | 1,119 | 3,392,036 | 24,898,981 | 9, 180,837 | 34,843,284 
: Totals, Leading Industries... 737 | 28,283 | 71,241,053 | 293,098,674 134,783,862 | 434,139,530 
| ee eee eee 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,512 | 41,459 | 100,170,966 | 349,203,612 192,848,667 | 551,346,046 
a ee ne ee RINNE ROOM Mitten settee Weiter cheba d daa 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 708. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1951 and 1952— 


continued 
Estab- | pyn- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- ravens and of Value of Value of 
ments | POYS* Wages Materials | Products | Products! 
1951—concluded 
eS eee 
! No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan 
1| Petroleum products.........+---- 8 764 | 2,470,190 | 36,189, 669 9,317,334 | 46,902,653 
9\ Flour Mills... ...cesssesersecses 14 710 | 2,026,035 | 37,125,606 | 6,894,920 44,395,914 
3\Slaughtering and meat packing... 9 1,212 | 3,575,079 | 32,442,862 6,330,443 | 39,049,912 
4\Butter and cheese........+-+-+-+> 62 | 1,218 | 2,855,077 | 21,130,440 5,825,341 | 27,327,603 
Bl BrewerieS:....2-- cee sector ees 5 365 | 1,012,640 | 1,965,193 | 5,999,664 8,093,341 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 83 956 | 1,876,101 | 4,105,260 | 3,679,806 7,992,470 
¥|Printing and publishing.......-.. 107 | 1,127 | 2,646,042 | 1,505,733 4,311,805 5,910,472 
SiSawmillsS..ci cnc. sds os ssc euee Siz 866 992,285 | 1,648,591 | 2,760,032 4,497, 183 
9|Sash, door and planing TMILLS fee 25 451 821,464 1,606,040 1,255, 242 2,909,386 
10| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 12 82 196,459 | 2,109,032 505, 178 2,640, 754 
11|Carbonated beverages........--- 22 275 581,401 1,083, 122 1,419,278 2,635,374 
12|Sheet metal products.........--+ 5 153 363,047 1,217,904 849,094 2,079, 684 
Totals, Leading Industries’ .. 724 | 8,179 | 19,415,820 | 142,129,452 49,148,137 | 194,434, 646 
Totals, All Industries......... 973 | 11,023 | 26,290,294 | 185,151,455 61,088,606 | 250,813,026 
Alberta 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 12 | 2,860 | 8,532,987 | 90,266,175 13,940,411 | 104,631,052 _ 
2|Petroleum products......--+-+--: 10 | 1,028 | 3,513,101 | 48,887,865 12,086,452 | 62,722,116 | 
3\Flour mrills.....:--.-s2seeee ses 17 799 | 1,964,848 | 36,179,633 | 5,197,944 41,615, 294 
4\Butter and cheese..........++--+> 102 | 1,656 | 3,766,022 | 24,816,273 6,881,455 | 32,080,108 
FlsPanacivllsion wee gen obob oc cen oor 912 | 3,872 | 5,191,056 | 11,781,946 10,450,358 | 22,667,881 
6|Sash, door and planing mills...... 108 | 1,700 | 3,773,496 | 11,940,279 6,270,662 | 18,406,297 
”|Bread and other bakery products. 131 1,466 | 3,262,696 6,548,818 6, 658, 573 13, 425, 925 | 
8| Railway rolling-stock.........--- 3 | 2,130 | 5,915,225 | 6,650,681 5,916,225 | 12,795,785 
Ql 'BrewerleSa.c-se see oes eee 5 556 | 1,590,370 | 3,241,580 | 8, 124,826 | 11,484,631 
10|Miscellaneous food preparations, 

WOES Cree oe Ee eR enero tae 13 286 650,252 | 7,843,739 | 1,976,050 9,945,310 
11|Printing and publishing........... 83 | 1,103 | 2,694,763 | 2,238,731 6,034, 006 8,330, 542 
12| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 50 300 669,415 | 6,196,461 1,243,791 7,539, 657 | 
13|Clothing, men’s factory.......--- 751 | 1,353,407 | 3,852,519 | 2,106,365 5,972, 637 | 
14|Miscellaneous wood products, 

CLS Le tae Sicens Rae See ener 13 277 702,845 | 3,333,141 | 1,158,941 4,542, 659 | 
15| Machine shops.........---++++-:: 55 617 | 1,821,388 | 1,261,675 | 2,991,414 4,334,417 
T6\Burniturer meets a eee eee 66 531 | 1,197,767 | 2,041,091 | 2,065, 168 4, 143,340. 
17/Glass and glass products.......-. 396 | 1,070,131 1,727,864 | 2,360,687 4,124,349 
18|Printing and bookbinding........ 72 731 1,829,717 1,246, 828 2,728, 629 4,007, 694. 
19|Bridge building and structural | 

BL COW Pe Me, Be Ree ais ee eee 480 | 1,310,710 | 1,718,409 | 2,166,541 3,916,096 
20|Cement products...........+5++55 OT 335 978,629 | 1,969,845 | 1,886,708 3,885,065. 
91|Carbonated beverages........--- 20 302 609,344 | 1,542,196 | 2,046,276 3, 685, 211 
99|Machinery, industrial........-.-- 576 | 1,407,684 | 1,303,255 | 2,227,952- 3,566, 450 
93|Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 248 440,309 1,477,062 1,596, 164 §, 134) al 
24|Bags, cotton and jute............. 61 113,341 | 2,326,369 350,076 2, 680,73) 
25|Sheet metal products.........--- 231 492,701 | 1,368,657 | 1,274,099 2,650, 58% 
PEIBISCUIES HL nee amie te ke eerie 219 394,272 | 1,212,996 | 1,229,904 2,452, 53) 
27\ Agricultural implements........-. 263 (ERA EY 872,835 1,101, 732 2,008, 20: 
28|Motor-vehicle parts............-- 208 550,094 | 1,201,218 741,995 1,957,071 
29|Gases, compressed.........--+--- 156 501,724 379,152 | 1,441,307 1,886, 52! 
30|Clay products from domestic clay. 406 924,373 19,814 | 1,706,567 1,787,738 
31|Signs, electric, neon and other.... 159 484,055 546, 295 1,069,314 1, 644,00) 
39| Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- : 

eyes Were a ee sy eee 114 320,995 893, 558 658,594 | 1,560,48" 
33| Boxes and baskets, wood......... 215 444,040 717,891 587, 707 1,3289 
34\Brass and copper products........ 48 135, 139 923,941 368,039 1, 299,55. 
orl Gastinys LOD mer, 6.5 sees 207 517,790 537,962 732,336 1,290, 78 
36| All other leading industries®...... 1,801 4,927,639 | 13,331,200 14,051, 612 29,092, 05: 

Totals, Leading Industries... 1,838 | 27,088 | 64,785,462 302,342,904 | 133,378,880 122,591, 

Totals, All Industries......... 2,118 | 29,105 | 69,135,587 309,430,618 | 141,649,574 458, 281,38 


ec ee | ee | ee ee es 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 708. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1951 and 1952— 
continued 


Estab- Bim: Salaries Cost Net Value of 
Industry lish- an hs and of Value of Factory 
ments | Poyees Wages Materials | Products Shipments! 
1952 
Se L 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba 
1/Slaughtering and meat packing... 14 2,972 9,456,024 | 89,998,817 21,849,275 | 112,313,765 
2| Railway rolling-stock............ 4 6,225 | 18,229,133 | 19,779,467 18,916, 523 39, 204, 793 
0 Er eee 8 542 1,320,375 25,619, 640 2,277,835 28, 060,490 
4\Butter and cheese................ 72 | 1,509 | 3,703,236 19,806,297 | 7,109,403 27,308,886 
5|Petroleum products.............. 4 367 1,390,899 | 19,411,027 4,886,114 25, 282,153 
6|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 44 | 2,883 | 5,067,281 13,078,052 | 8,980,475 22,125, 836 
7| Miscellaneous food preparations... 26 743 1,753,871 | 16,442,781 4,375,977 | 21,130,206 
MMOS ito. when’ cs 107 | 1,584 | 3,942,468 7,856,909 | 6,378,700 | 14, 350, 141 
9|Printing and publishing.......... 81 1,984 | 5,047,678 | 4,336,716 9,567,974 | 14,047,027 
10| Bread and other bakery products. 133 1,669 | 3,764,008 6,316, 106 6,776, 611 13,511,460 
i1)Clothing, women’s TACTOL Ye nek oe 27 1,613 3,508, 930 7,158,410 5, 618, 920 12,810,598 
Seep and paper................... 3 491 1,823,926 | 3,974,316 7,858,180 | 12,792,741 
Mereweries........................ 6 549 1,901,927 2,109,038 7, 748, 467 10,009,017 
i4)Primary iron and steel........... 4 1,058 3,385,366 3,208,475 6,073,436 9, 834, 937 
15|Boxes and bags, paper............ 8 564 1, 627,728 5,144,429 3,553,677 8, 748, 550 
i$} Printing and bookbinding........ 77 1,280 | 3,077,274 | 2,978,097 5,396, 520 8, 433 , 323 
i7/Sheet metal products............. 20 897 | 2,452,735 | 3,795,342 3,961, 610 7,836,021 
i8| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 33 231 513, 647 5, 698, 253 1, 204, 628 6,987,215 
Meeastings, iron.:.................. 6 825 | 2,223,412 | 1,600,966 5,000, 966 6, 654, 953 
0| Bags, cotton and jute............. 4 204 471,939 5, 934, 582 546,384 6,500,065 
| Agricultural implements...... 18 544 1,505, 741 3,059, 989 3,179,009 6,304, 201 
EONS. os ee oh seen. 56 702 1,709,409 | 4,040,816 | 2,178,368 6, 237, 610 
3|Carbonated beverages........... 21 354 882,716 | 2,069,245 | 3,663,425 5, 846, 825 
A|All other leading industries... ... 7| 2,309 | 6,938,200 | 20, 256,258 | 12,184,287 | 33,413,538 
Totals, Leading Industries... 783 | 32,099 | 85,697,923 293,674,028 | 159,286,764 459,744,351 
| Totals, All Industries......... 1,531 | 43,365 | 112,147,572 347,664,650 | 216,814,306 574, 037, 212 
Saskatchewan 

1/Petroleum products.............. 8 811 3,085,910 | 36,693,483 12,045,574 | 50,438,097 
Ee rc a 11 727 | 2,214,076 | 35,374,838 7,809,630 | 43,553,284 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 9 1,256 | 4,023,364 27,516,726 | 8,570,362 36,371, 664 
4|Butter and cheese................ 60 | 1,334 | 3,037,322 | 20,555,015 6,838,985 | 27,765,295 
Meeriog oe 5 381 1,165,907 | 2,242,086 7,311, 908 9,693,814 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 88 961 2,119,255 | 4,256,549 | 4, 620, 671 9,102,829 
7| Printing and publishing 2)... 103 1,113 2,805,812 1,740,909 4,688, 248 6,525,554 
ME ee SL 404 906 | 1,109,632 | 1,738,305 3, 030,303 4,857,183 
9/Sash, door and planing mills... .__ 26 402 977,240 | 1,758,073 1, 746, 448 3,553,414 
§\Carbonated beverages............ 24 278 681,058 1,382,515 1,876, 568 3,428, 266 
{Sheet metal products.........._ 6 182 450,372 | 1,705,081 1,074,574 2,795,510 
2| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 12 91 204,576 | 2,006,964 442,745 2,476,914 

3|Miscellaneous wood products, 
CSIR eee ee ee 7 161 355,214 | 1,455,033 932,963 2,412, 243 
Totals, Leading Industries’... 763 | 8,603 | 22,229,738 138,425,577 | 60,988,979 202,974, 067 
| Totals, All Industries......... 1,022 | 11,307 | 29,489,862 172,388,119 | 80,934,157 258, 931,776 

Alberta 

l|Slaughtering and meat packing... 11 | 3,332 | 10,106,365 90,397,405 | 18,998,227 | 109,851,217 
Petroleum products.............. 14 | 1,327 | 5,338,340 55,696,703 | 22,685,988 | 80, 875, 509 
Meer mills. 2.2)... 15 808 2,122,723 | 35,412,055 5, 241,224 40,895,055 
Butter and cheese................ 102 1,734 4,199,179 | 24,736, 180 6,927,284 32,062,440 
er 909 | 3,738 | 5,487,938 | 11,678,498 11,666,357 | 23,862,564 
Sash, door and planing mills...... 115 | 1,887 | 4,427,814 13,563,999 | 7,352,857 | 21, 111,835 
|Bread and other bakery products 128 1,593 | 3,717,829 6,959,012 | 7,750,247 14,975,903 
| Railway rolling-stock............ 3 | 2,214] 6,408,720 | 7, 695,012 | 6,408,718 | 14,311,101 
|Breweries Be FOS Petes cer, ot Sh. i: 5 555 | 1,790,465 | 3,547,570 9,585,609 | 13,261,612 
Miscellaneous food preparations... 15 310 830, 163 8,145,005 1,874,957 10, 160, 736 
|Printing and publishing........_ 79 1,108 | 3,042,604 | 2,384 562 7,446, 223 9,901,017 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 51 323 748,441 5, 862,839 1,761,116 7,730, 160 
Concrete products................ 29 597 | 1,841,486 | 3,779,728 3,576,050 7,487,676 


_—_ 


) For footnotes, see end of table, p. 708. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1951 and 1952— 


concluded 
Estab- | fm Salaries Cost Net Value of 
Industry lish- 1 A and of Value of Factory 
ments |? oye Wages Materials Products | Shipments! 
6) eee ee Mea ee ee es ie alt a ee 
1952—concluded 
Pe ee en ee Te 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Alberta—concluded 

44|Clothing, men’s factory.....----- 9 745 | 1,442,887 | 3,527,956 2,800, 210 6, 340, 922 
15|Machine shops....--.-----s:000" 63 800 | 2,480,937 | 2,287, 154 | 3,824,165 6, 208, 527 | 
16| Miscellaneous wood products, 

alee. mes ar aoe ge ea 12 359 940,504 | 4,093, 187 1,876,514 6,031, 869 
17|Bridge building and structural 

Btoclow. dcwas sadaean’ thei mee i 3 560 | 1,614,446 | 2,669, 779 | 2,459,087 5, 164, 195 
{8|\Purniture +. ..5-s28-.6 38 ree ee 68 549 | 1,365,169 9,460,539 | 2,344,966 4,849,491 
19| Printing and bookbinding.......- 74 792 2,162,503 1,420,419 3,268,087 4,724,218 | 
20|Glass and glass products.......-- 5 418 1,123,515 1,883,411 2,764, 628 4, 683,085) 
91|Sheet metal products......------ 10 315 927,627 | 2,205,846 | 2, 159,315 4,381,079 
92|Carbonated beverages...---.-+++-- 21 308 723 ,028 1,757,042 9,510, 124 4,375, 733: 
93|\ Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 8 276 510,066 | 1,783,798 2,241,039 4,076,573 
94|Motor-vehicle parts....-----++++- 15 476 | 1,406,341 1,379,184 | 2,538,482 3,936,067. 
DEP isGuite:. |-ron eee cr peck eek 4 290 572,399 | 1,672,292 | 1, 658, 666 3,344,478 
96| Roofing paper...-----. seer rr ttt 4 140 379,103 | 1,603,145 | 1, 636, 747 3,273,422 
27| Agricultural implements......---- 12 320 929, 400 991, 463 1,681,631 2,733, 862 
28|Machinery, iMmaustrial. & se1o- Lem 7 303 958, 054 735, 648 1, 606, 758 2,363, 641 
29| Miscellaneous chemical products, 

Me ook. Vannes eta ho Oe meas taka 10 141 425,288 | 1,114,222 1,135,458 2,285,777 
39| Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 

NGtS, .. oanatpee ee ae 11 126 366,581 | 1,427,373 758,810 2,198, 525 
31|Bags, cotton and jute.:....--<:--- 3 61 133 , 559 1,934, 566 172,406 2,111, 50% 
32|Signs, electric, neon and other.... 18 196 659, 280 627,779 1,361,229 2,024, 421 
33|Clay products from domestic clay 13 410 975,452 34,530 | 1,850,826 1,964, 61! 
BA\Castings, ifON......----eserseseee a 262 746,001 657,503 | 1,207,907 1,887, 21! 
35|Boxes and baskets, WiOOd Maite aoe 6 216 522,321 821,505 745,867 1,590, 13: 
36|Brass and copper products......-- 3 46 155,042 773, 933 458, 618 1, 239, 85! 
97|Gases, compressed.......-.++++-> 4 100 291,942 208 , 355 951,551 1,199, 14 
38| All other leading industries’...... 13 | 2,060 | 6,297,316 18,108,867 | 14,804, 254 34, 708,82 

Totals, Leading Industries...| 1,877 29,795 | 78,170,828 326,038,010 170,092,152 504,174, 00 

Totals, All Industries......... 2,150 | 31,765 82,527,194 331,817,141 178,221,013 518, 410,81) 


1 Not comparable with previous years. In 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value ‘ 
factory shipments; see text, p 633. 2 Publication of these figures authorized by firms ¢0} 
cerned. 3 Includes: biscuits; bridge building and structural stee!; non-ferrous metal smelting an 
refining; sugar refining. 4 Excludes non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, a leading industry bi 
figures for which are confidential and cannot be published. 5 Includes: aircraft and parts; boxes al 
bags; concentrated milk; cement; distilled liquors; fertilizers; sugar refining; and vegetable oils. 6] 
cludes: aircraft and parts; biscuits; bridge building and structural steel; and non-ferrous metal smelting al 
refining. 7 Excludes non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, a leading industry but figures for whii 
are confidential and cannot be published. 8 Includes: sugar refining; fertilizers; cement; aircraft al 
parts; boxes and bags, paper; concentrated milk products; distilled liquors; vegetable oils; and macarc¢ 
and kindred products. ‘ 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia 


British Columbia, with factory shipments totalling $1,332,481,862 in 19% 
ranked third among the provinces in manufacturing production. Forest resource! 
fisheries, minerals and electric power have given a broad base and wide diversificati 
to the industrial development of the Province. The sawmilling industry was t 
leading industry with a gross value of shipments of $316,723,587, and pulp @ 
paper was second with $125,290,032. Third in importance was fish process! 
based principally on the estuarial salmon fisheries. British Columbia accounted 
approximately 43 p.¢. of the output of the Canadian fish-processing industry 
1952 and plays an important part in making Canada the largest fish export. 
nation in the world. The other leading industries of the Province are shown 
Table 7. 
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A feature of recent progress in the Province is that new developments are taking 
place in areas far removed from established industrial centres. Growing lines of 
communication and transportation are fanning out from and leading into formerly 
locked interior areas to tap a vast new potential and offer new sources of provincial 
economic unity and strength. The growth of the Province industrially is indicated 

_ by the increase in employment which, in 1952, was more than double the 1939 figure. 
Gross value of manufacturing in 1952 was more than double that of the immediate 
post-war year and increased more than five-fold since 1939. The most spectacular 
post-war development is the multi-million-dollar hydro-electric and aluminum 
smelter project at Kitimat, production from which started in August 1954. In 
addition, large capital investments have been made in sawmills and new plants for 
_the manufacture of plywood and furniture. British Columbia dominates the wood 
products industry, accounting for 38 p.c. of the Canadian production of this group 
| of industries. Four new pulp and paper mills have been built and others expanded 
to increase British Columbia’s output of newsprint, kraft and dissolving pulps. 
New plants making chemicals, principally fertilizers and plywood adhesives, have 
been established as well as factories making machinery and equipment. Food- 
processing plants and oil refineries have also made considerable headway. 


 %.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 
| 1951 and 1952 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- | 3 Ae and of Value of Value of 
ments | P*OYees Wages Materials Products | Products! 
1951 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
| 9 1,564 | 29,462 | 81,751,249 | 176,682,690 167,001,838 | 347,147,390 
| &|Pulp and DD BINOM aren onic Bie ik hot oii acens 11 5,778 | 21,899,728 | 44,933,463 90,824,327 | 141,503,427 
Fish processing.......... BE AP ee 63 4,168 | 11,348,419 | 51,646,344 31, 543,333 84,121,542 
_4\Slaughtering and meat packing... 11 1,370 | 4,263,002 | 52,814,828 5, 982,251 59,081,092 
5] Veneers and plywoods............ 12 3,416 9,832,376 | 18,180,385 | 24,806,298 43,202,315 
6) Petroleum BLOUUICtSER Re ee) es 6 579 2,100,645 | 28,503,586 | 12,321 Sey 41,903, 272 
_7)Sash, door and planing mills...... 166 | 2,770 | 7,217,625 | 27,136,332 | 13,811,839 41,331,453 
_8|Miscellaneous food preparations, 
MR es! 47 782 | 1,584,218 | 30,168,144 | 6,323,452 36, 613, 721 
Meerailivers-......2...........+... 6 1, 280 4,583, 245 9,850,262 | 20,832,682 30, 809, 678 
10) Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 71 2.300 4,146,456 | 15,975,947 8,659, 717 24,897,710 
IijButter and cheese................ 29 1,773 | 4,636,619 | 13,960,783 7,011,988 | 21,566,132 
‘T2) Bread and other bakery products. 262 | 2,621 6,154,025 | 10,360,405 | 10,201,433 21,168,241 
13 Shipbuilding ies st toe eee DAG 3,484 | 11,127,087 5,952,140 | 14,793,689 21,042, 863 
14!Printing and publishing yet 86 2, (02 7,658,511 4,665,053 | 14,076,956 18, 906, 674 
‘15 Machinery, HUCUSUTIAe tee oe ee 40 2,138 6,569,451 6,419,283 | 11,471,074 18,110,416 
16/Sheet metal PLroaducts 4 o.5e.- 4: 28 890 2,672, 665 9,426,314 5,247,076 14,800, 217 
17\ Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 42 652 1,521,571: | 11, 649, 778 2,825,752 14, 703, 208 
Setore.-. 2... 189 1,953 | 4,625,016 | 6,723,015 | 7,415,149 14,310,215 
at) MCTIOR. ett 11 688 1,997,318 2,901,872 9,590,778 12,727,902 
| Miscellaneous wood products, 
ESS £0 a a ee 43 645 1,848,950 | 7,253,483 | 4,523,713 11,938,080 
21| Boxes and DAS NANel etek, 12 691 1,772, 933 7, 245,735 4,343,437 11, 653 , 032 
22) Miscellaneous paper goods........ 13 608 1,518,491 7,100,585 3,465, 150 10, 608, 685 
Totals, Leading Industries.2..|_ 2,739 76,855 | 200,829,600 | 549,500,377 | 477,073,394 1,042,147,265 
Totals, All Industries.........| 3,897 93,647 | 262,626,283 | 789,840,417 | 592,448,565 1,404,880,341 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 710. 
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7.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 


1951 and 1952—concluded 


——— 


Estab- | pm- Salaries Cost Net Value of 
Industry lish- ares n of Value of Factory 
ments | P'°¥ Wages Materials Products | Shipments! 
1952 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Al Sawintlle see aeiee eb eme omer sce 813 | 28,598 | 82,847,292 | 158,824,546 154,069,375 | 316,723,587 

2\Pulp and paper.......-.+0+-+++s0> 12 | 6,048 | 25,205,631 | 48,964,229 69, 635,586 | 125,290,032: 

3|Fish processing.......---++++:++++: 78 | 3,433 | 10,066,076 | 35, 168,222 21,592,029 | 57,590,974 

4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 9 1,390 | 4,634,230 | 45, 147, 520 8, 736, 848 54, 182, 549) 

5|Sash, door and planing mills...... 182 | 2,858 | 8,308,522 | 30,169,686 15,590,699 | 46,289,457 

6| Veneers and plywoods..........-- 11 | 3,825 | 11,142,892 | 19,724,945 92,108,341 | 42,176,834 

7|Petroleum products.........+-++- 5) 725 2,991,967 | 25,933,578 10, 669,793 37,818, 297) 

8| Miscellaneous food preparations... 47 813 1,827,890 | 29,326,292 6, 143,491 35, 600, 808 

Oli Mertilizersiis ssiiaseiae ee eee seei ie 5 | 1,233 | 4,870,938 | 10,944,677 91,401,300 | 32,475,077 
10|Shipbuilding..........---++.+++5: 26 | 3,838 | 13,711,307 | 10,299,889 90,015,332 | 30,643,942 
11| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 72 2,173 4,527,851 | 16,597,378 | 11, 601,419 28,479, 787 
12| Bread and other bakery products. 263 2,670 6,775,668 | 10,299, 663 12,169, 736 23,117, 051 
13|Butter and cheese..........--++-> 96 | 1,692 | 4,801,941 | 14,918,000 7,528,645 | 23,058,348 
14| Printing and publishing........... g9 | 2,684 | 8,937,544 | 5,103,615 15,303,086 | 20,593,508 
15|\Bridge building and structural 

UTES Crees eee cn ena ty eros He OO. 4| 1,316 | 5,154,935 | 11,339,035 7,504,648 | 19,009, 632 
16|Machinery, industrial..........-. 39 | 1,842 |} 6,301,708 | 5,026,265 11,935,703 | 17,158,861 
17| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 45 712 1,817,004 | 11,410, 256 3, 226,547 14, 963, 00! 
{Sl Purnituness os: sce occ enter er 194 | 1,880 | 4,761,800 | 7,131,589 7,512,223 | 14, 782,02) 
19liBrewenrlessces ee se eee eee 11 712 | 2,408,816 | 3,358,085 10,289,079 | 18,882,$2: 
20|Miscellaneous wood products, 

Oe en ahs ee Tee HRS BECO 45 739 | 2,353,009 | 8,527,263 5,072,931 | 13,787,81) 
21|/Sheet metal products.........--- 29 858 | 2,855,912 | 8,461,335 4,884,258 | 13,477,63) 
22|Boxes and bags, paper......------ 12 669 | 1,917,529 | 7,535,501 4,547,059 | 12,153, 84 
93| Miscellaneous paper goods.......- 14 595 1, 646, 724 7,434,246 | 4,136,295 11, 623, 68 

Totals, Leading Industries’... 3,031 | 71,303 | 219,867,186 531,640,815 | 455,674,423 1,004,878,68 

Totals, All Industries......... 4,225 | 92,667 | 283,530,976 751,011,248 | 556,172,312 1,332,481,8¢ 


distilled liquors, 
lished. 
which are le 


is intimately 
ment for a large proportion of the labour forces. 
largely distributing centres, though manufactures are increasing rapid] 


gross manufacturing production 
production of over $1,000,000 each. In t 


1 In 1952, gross value of products was replaced 
cludes non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, 
which are leading industries but for whi 

3 Excludes non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, 
ading industries but for which figures are confidential an 


sugar refining, 
ch figures are con 


—_— CO 


by value of factory shipments; see text, p. 633. 
bridge building and structural steel an 
fidential and cannot be pul 


2B) 


sugar refining, and distilled liquor 
d cannot be published. 


Section 2.._Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, 


especially in the eas 
connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide emplo 
In the west the cities are mo 
y there alse 


Table 8 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Cana 
are concentrated in urban centres and shows, by provinces, the proportion of t 


contributed by cities and towns having a gre 
he more highly industrialized Provint 


of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns accounted for 91 p.c. and 94 p.¢.’ 


1951, and 90 p.c. and 94 p.c. in 1952, respectively, 


of the total manufactures — 


those Provinces, while in the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia, wh 


sawmilling, 
72 p.c. and 57 p.c. in 1951, and 72 
Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely to a few 


p.c. and 59 p.c. in 1952, respectively. In’ 
urban centres. | 


fish packing, and dairying are leading industries, the proportions W 
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8.—Urban Centres, each with a Gross Manufacturing Production! of over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Production in these Centres as a Percentage of 
the Provincial Total, by Province, 1951 and 1952. 


Nors.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 11 ‘ 


pp. 713-717, since the table below includes statistics of towns with fewer than three establishments and 


production of over $1,000,000 each. It is not possible to publish this information in Table 11 without 
disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


a 


+48 Establish- Production 
rban ments ARS or in Urban 
: Production in 
witha Cross | Reatit® | Urban Centres | pro4ay oa 
Province or Territory Production! Centres Pr pace Production in | Percentage 
of over Producing $1,000,000 each Province of Total 
$1,000,000 over ena Production 
each $1,000,000 in each 
each Province 


a a a ee 


1951 
re Os os Se Le Ee ay ey 
No. No. $ $ p.c 
Newfoundland............ 4 120 63, 276,836 100, 642, 613 62-9 
Prince Edward Island..... 2 54 14, 418, 757 22,523,439 64-0 
Nova Scotia.............. 24 489 211,909,596 303, 619, 234 69-8 
New Brunswick........... 19 355 239,869,058 307,173,504 78-1 
Lo Des cae RS see aie 155 7,589 4,619, 215,022 4,916, 157,419 94-0 
MUA OS) hth sn atoo. toe 175 9,382 7,325,522, 565 8,074, 731,217 90-7 
ASCE 0) of: Re lel 11 1,056 498,825,915 551,346,046 90-5 
Saskatchewan............. 9 432 194, 606, 750 250,813,026 77°6 
DEUS ee eee 19 926 367,060,099 458, 281,384 80-1 
British Columbia......... St 2,387 798,495,498 | 1,404,880,341 56-8 
Yukon and Northwest 
OCTILOLICS / 55 foc wesc cece —_ — _ 2,018,909 — 
Canada............. 449 22,790 14,333, 200,096 ' 16,392,187, 132 87-4 
gael eS EO Rai AUR 2 Fd oe A eo 
1952 
| aac p ee ae eee: Ee eee 2 MOS Ee Bi ee Pr 
No. No. $ $ p.c. 
Newfoundland............ 3 120 67, 256, 653 105, 459, 684 63-8 
Prince Edward Island..... 2 51 14,149, 768 22,069, 671 64:1 
miova Scotia.............. 25 508 228,319,122 326, 839,747 69-9 
New Brunswick........... 18 346 232, 264, 208 293, 759, 782 79-1 
MM, eee 158 7,827 4,870, 982,973 5,176, 234, 825 94-1 
LE tea gia Ae ee Sa 176 9,528 7,517, 968, 724 8,372,173, 626 89-8 
MNS Ss ahs. Boog boy hs 12 1,077 495,459, 729 574, 037,212 86-3 
Saskatchewan............. 8 381 194, 167,970 258,931,776 75-0 
San See eet 17 935 895,473,136 518, 410, 811 76°3 
British Columbia......... 35 2,473 779, 492, 262 1,332, 481, 862 58°5 
Yukon and Northwest 
eritories 04.6... _— — — 2,288,039 — 
Oanadar. «ste... 454 23,246 14, 795,534,545 | 16,982,687, 035 87-1 


1In 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, p. 633. 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, 1939, 1944, 1946 and 1949-52 


es ED 


Estab-| pi. Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
City and Year lish- i = and Fuel and of Value of 
a ments | Pioyees Wages Electricity Materials Products! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Montreal, Que....... 1939 | 2,501 105,315 | 114,602,118 7,667,848 | 254,188,246 483 , 246, 583 
eS 1944 | 3,109 | 185,708 | 308,396,358 15,855,932 | 650,618,563 | 1,215,988,014 
e 1946 | 3,785 | 173,507 | 291,381,617 14,740,538 | 602,667,823 | 1,147,945,303 
1949 | 4,136] 184,779 | 399,943,526 16,487,474 | 847,444,669 | 1,596,713, 694 
Y 1950 | 4,127 | 184,982 | 419,217,987 17,034,094 | 914,907,200 | 1,696,677,033 
2 1951 | 4,187] 183,436 | 449,279,943 17,840,862 | 1,026,220,450 | 1,849,153, 995 
be 1952! 4,283 | 187,396 | 496,270,442 18,291,520 ! 1,041,585,029 | 1,960,826, 915 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 712. 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the 
Manufacturing Cities, 


Estab- 
City and Year lish- 
ments 
oe) eee ee 
No. 
Tonontos Ontaeri- 1939 | 2,885 
1944 | 3,344 
1946 | 3,632 
1949 4,005 
1950 | 4,011 
1951 3,796 
1952 | 3,825 
Hamilton, Ont......1939 461 
1944 480 
1946 501 
1949 546 
1950 549 
1951 560 
1952 575 
Windsor, Ont........ 1939 222 
1944 231 
1946 256 
1949 283 
1950 280 
1951 297 
1952 330 
Winnipeg, Man....... 1939 648 
1944 686 
1946 756 
1949 860 
1950 855 
1951 849 
1952 843 
Vancouver, B.C..... 1939 829 
1944 933 
1946 | 1,071 
1949 | 1,225 
1950 1,219 
1951 | 1,255 
1952) lel veto 
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a ye ee ne ag ee eee 


151,333 
149,020 


31,512 
53, 500 
45,951 
54,665 
54, 823 
58,841 
59, 257 


17,729 
35,912 
30,889 
34,591 
34,901 
34,865 
36, 628 


17,571 
25,870 
26,730 
28, 687 
27, 804 
27,704 
28, 162 


17,957 
43,473 
31,408 
33,536 
34,411 
34,376 
33, 296 


Salaries 


Wages 


122,553,435 
260, 776, 618 
247,298, 288 
368, 510,524 
392,754, 292 
415, 206, 705 
439, 286,411 


39, 563, 423 
94,982,915 
80, 959, 432 
137, 641,333 
145,093, 180 
174, 296, 725 
190, 167, 980 


25, 938 , 890 
80, 667,573 
60,315,436 
94,304, 627 
105,778,494 
112,076, 215 
130, 027 , 457 


20, 717,273 
38,824, 299 
42,354, 650 
58, 604, 162 
58,991, 267 
65, 741, 785 
70,744,396 


22,382,192 
79,141,407 
55, 960, 984 
78, 793,345 
85,542,771 
96,222,111 
102,163, 999 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity 


$ 


7,306,351 
11,748, 947 
12, 238, 707 
17,003, 151 
18,176,609 
17,599, 992 
17,159,813 


5, 267,577 
12,095,294 
10, 484, 888 
17,728,214 
18,862, 120 
20,370,777 
21, 287,922 


1,673,417 
4,890,272 
3,748,979 
5,373, 123 
4,967,956 
5, 436, 889 
6,027,143 


1,491,823 
2,445,806 
2,625,075 
3,166,077 
3,086, 710 
3,759,880 
3, 157,945 


1,397,159 
3,568, 106 
3,075, 458 
4,392,716 
4,894,707 
5, 180, 626 
§, 292, 224 


Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
1939, 1944, 1946 and 1949=52—concluded 


Materials 


$ 


240,532, 281 
513,429, 109 
549, 256,912 
837, 148,440 
918, 699, 592 
991, 268, 1638 
943,718, 148 


70,829,034 
171, 117,467 
150,977,835 
285, 180,403 
310,380, 224 
391,412,980 
385,701,709 


63,907, 106 
232, 102, 240 
188, 788, 813 
271,392,923 
311,563, 422 
351, 697,300 
377, 637, 512 


44, 873,043 
119,917, 745 
121,531,306 
148 , 827,270 
142,486,939 
167,583, 852 
160, 844, 930 


56,565,511 
142,416,371 
138,045,068 
204, 642,985 
234,053,078 
270, 748, 863 
248, 964, 894 


Gross 
Value of 


Products! 


$ 
482,532,331 


1,020, 345,353 
1,036, 939, 790 
1,579, 186, 450 
1,686,922, 991 
1,763, 192,114 
1,787, 644, 247 


152,746,340 
363,033, 672 
308 , 033,098 
563 , 982, 920 
625, 480,893 
755, 546, 928 
781,596, 810 


122,474,320 
387, 603, 874 
244, 925, 148 
494,162, 203 
564,870,512 
626, 292,546 


646,949,316 — 


81,024, 272 
198, 169, 626 
206,381, 007 
255,006, 806 


261,781,262 


292,496, 767 


296, 263, 701 — 


101, 267, 243 
289,390,718 


270,165, 166 | 
358, 620,526 - 
409,347,342 


461,594,390 


437,663,057 


iby. so" gee Sa ee ee eee 
1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting ¢ 


gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipm 


ost of materials, fuel and electricity. In 1952, | 
ents; see text, p. 633. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading 
Metropolitan Areas, 1951 and 1952 


Estab- Salaries 
lish- | =m and 
P ments | POvees Wages 
Metropolitan Area oe | ee eS 
No No $ 
Greater Montreal?........ 4,686 230, 603 582, 436, 046 
Greater Toronto......-..- 4,466 195,143 543,597,110 
Greater Hamilton........ 650 62, 084 181,760,616 
Greater Vancouver....... 1,585 50, 809 143, 706, 862 
Greater Windsor.......... 324 35, 611 113, 817, 235 
Greater Winnipeg......... 992 36,578 89, 237,598 
Greater Montreal?........ 4, 883 244, 556 668, 391, 832 
Greater Toronto.......... 4,584 | 196,751 | 590,274,862 
Greater Hamilton........ 671 62, 657 199, 160, 901 
Greater Vancouver....... 1,614 48,986 150, 892, 594 
Greater Windsor.......... 357 37,414 132,071, 266 
Greater Winnipeg........- 996 37, 759 97,612, 884 


1In 1952, gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, p. 633 


2 Exclusive of the non-ferrous smelting and refining industry. 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity 


41,001,307 
24, 339, 207 
20, 922, 630 
8,450,470 
5, 601, 283 
6, 604,181 


1952 


42,927,741 
25,521,719 
21,944, 130 
8, 467, 160 
6,195,414 
5, 744, 042 


Materials 


$ 


1,469,058,595 
1,275,564,909 


405,198,540 
422,313,553 
356, 932, 055 
297,718, 672 


1,584,960, 418 
1,248,197, 084 


399, 562, 543 
376, 690, 476 
383, 459, 223 
288, 166, 100 


2,918, 119, 449 
2,414, 796, 814 


Gross 
Value of 


Products! 


$ 


2,616,414, 158 
2,330,355, (am 
782,021, 632’ 


727, 493, 246 
635, 639, 664 
471,828, 718 


811, 245, 985 
672, 232, 692 
656,773, 394 
478, 573, 308 
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CHAPTER XVI.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Srorton 1. CaApiTaL EXPENDITURES ON Subsection 2. Contracts Awarded and 
CoNSTRUCTION AND ON MACHINERY Building Permits Issued..........-- 736 
AND) HQUEPMENTD cee. a. +s clekevettenvarra el 718 Subsection 3. Government Aid to House 
Section 2. Tue Construction InpustRY 727 Building: os «iat eee Se een = oe 
Subsection 1. Value of Construction Subsection 4. Construction of Dwelling 
Work Performed. «ce >. caer 727 Units are a eo Se cae ee oat 749. 


Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


t 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors: 
of the Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment together 
with summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 
describes the purpose of capital expenditures and shows the amounts spent by 
each of the various industrial or economic sectors.* Section 2 brings together a 
number of summaries of related series on construction activity: value of work 
performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid 
and numbers employed; contracts awarded and building permits issued; construction 
of dwelling units, and Government aid to house building. | 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment 


One of the most important determinants of the level of economic activity 
within the nation at any time is the volume of investment spending being undertaker 
by business and by governments. Past experience shows that, for the nation as @ 
whole, extensive changes can take place from year to year in the level of investmen’ 
and it is because of this variability that capital expenditures form one of the mos} 


! 


dynamic factors affecting the level of employment and income in a country. | 


Capital expenditures are those outlays made to replace, modernize or expant 
the nation’s stock of physical capital, represented by such things as factory buildings 
mines, stores, theatres, hospitals, railways, telephone lines and power installations 
together with the machinery and equipment used to enable workers to produe 
with greater efficiency an increasing volume of goods and services. Also includes 
in the stock of capital are government-owned assets of a physical nature, such a’ 
roads, canals and office buildings, and all housing, whether rented or owner-occupiec, 


* See also Introduction to this Volume entitled ‘‘The Canadian Economy in 1954’’. Informatie: 
is given in greater detail in the Department of Trade and Commerce Annual Reports, Private and Publ 
Investment in Canada. 
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Defence construction is included but all other defence expenditures are excluded. 
Excluded also from capital expenditures are outlays for the accumulation of inven- 
tories and the acquisition cost of land. 


Designed to last, capital assets assist in providing goods and services over a 
period of years; some types of assets, such as motors, may have a useful life of a 
very few years while others, such as buildings or power installations, may continue 
in profitable use for fifty years or more. The creation of these capital assets requires 


_ the diversion of resources from production for current consumption to the production 


national product. 


of capital goods which will be used in production for future consumption. Thus, 
the rate of investment spending reflects the extent to which a growing nation is 
providing for the future, or is becoming industrialized; it also reflects the opinion 
of businessmen as to future prospects and of governments as to future demands 
for their services. It will be noted from Table 1 that since 1927 there have been 
two periods when capital spending accounted for a substantial portion of the gross 


1.—Capital Expenditures in Canada, 1927-54 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1927-52, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of May 1, 1954. 


SS a a Se eae ear ea eee ee 


. ; rae of a : om of 
apita ross apita ross 
Year Expenditures National Year Expenditures National 
Product Product 
$’000,000 $’000,000 
| EG bet SR See 1,087 19-2 ee a ae ea A 1,463 17-2 
ee ee Se 1,296 21-2 1 ie dene OR Bercy 1,542 14-6 
DSR abe ee aS ae 1,518 24-6 OAS Been misc cok cet ets 1,485 13-3 
ee Cee ae 1, 287 23-2 LOA eA aes on oe 1,309 11-0 
ee eee 881 19-3 1945S BB ac eels 1,284 10-8 
OS RS ee eee 491 13-0 194632988 ee 1,703 14-2 
ES ee oe ao 327 9-2 LOST e ee ere rd 2,489 18-1 
RS ee 416 10-3 10498 Pee ee ee 3,175 20:3 
1D saee Ieee 505 11-6 SO Gana = Se Uc 3,502 21-3 
MMS 53 ict 590 12-6 195 ORs eo eres 3,815 21-2 
BS SOS es 828 15-5 BOOTS enh eer 4,577 21-3 
ne te eee 773 14-8 MOS 28 eee ee ae 5, 285 22-9 
Se eee 765 13-4 Ca Rt aan aie aes 5, 679 23-4 
OE ee een 1,048 15-3 MOSS ee tbe 5, 826 


As indicated in Table 1 above, for the seventh successive year, total capital 


_ expenditures in 1954 will likely absorb more than one-fifth of the gross national 
product. This high rate of growth was paralleled in only one other period over the 


span for which data have been recorded. However, the capital expansion that 
took place during 1927-1931 was not sustained over such a long period as it has been 
during the post-war period, 1948-1954, and capital outlays exceed2d 20 p.c. of 
gross national product for only three years. Investment spending at this level is 


_ indicative of the long-run development of the country, as well as being important in 
the year in which it is made in giving employment and income to those engaged in 
the provision of capital facilities. One of the most important recipients of benefit 
trom the investment program, the construction industry, is dealt with in Section 2 
of this Chapter. 


_ The following tables give statistics of capital, repair and maintenance expend- 
itures for the years 1952-1954. Of immediate interest are the estimates for 1954, 


indicating increased outlays for house building, retail outlets, office buildings, 


Mining development, utilities and institutional facilities—mainly a continuation 
of the 1953 spending pattern. 
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2.—Summary of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 


by Economic Sector, 1952-54 


Norse.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of May 1, 1954. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Type of Enterprise 
and Year 


Capital 


Repair 
and Maintenance 


Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery chinery 
struc- and and 
tion | Equip- Equip- 
ment ment 


Capital, Repair 
and Maintenance 


Total 


Agriculture and fishing— 
1 


ehellend el eels ele (eriacia: a) 6 ore ree) /9 


wells— 


COR CC CHC CR MeO CeO FEE? 


qieeie is 60 0 0 6 6.0 ees 00) © 


Ce 


estate— 


Government 
departments—! 


1 Includes expenditures of the Federal Government under the Capital Assistance program. 


65 113 586 
68 122 574 
ei 130 516 
20 28 48 
ily 26 43 
15 21 36 
11 48 119 
13 45 136 
14 45 143 
95 364 993 
91 377 1,010 
90 370 926 
258 340 798 
275 352 798 
272 333 864 
3 69 137 
3 41 97 
3 38 75 
203 = — 
213 = _ 
226 = = 
33 3 134 
32 32 146 
34 32 170 
6 16 
a 18 
7 22 
11 41 108 
12 41 121 
11 41 114 
32 40 
35 41 
36 49 
175 35 123 
185 36 131 
219 31 107 
912 | 1,080 3,102 
951 | 1,082 3,115 
998 | 1,050 3, 022 


EXPENDITURES BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES tal 
3.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Manufacturing Industries, 1952-54 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of May 1, 1954. 
(Millions of Dollars) 

‘ Repair Capital, Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise 
and Year Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Pood and beverages— 

SD, aA Sh anaes 9 nae 26-6 50-7 77-3 12-5 36-0 48-5 39-1 86-7 125-8 
JE na 40 (eee 26-1 57-3 83-4 12-7 35-9 48-6 38-8 93-2 132-0 
DS 6 rr 44.0 58-2 | 102-2 13-2 34-0 47-2 57-2 92-2 149-4 

| Tobacco and tobacco 

products— — 
| SEPA Set Aen ee es 0-5 1-8 2-3 0-5 1:3 1-8 1-0 3-1 4-1 
ES. ee ree 0-9 2-0 2-9 0-5 1:5 2°0 1-4 3°5 4-9 
OE cote eee: Gee 1-0 3-1 4-1 0-6 1-5 2-1 1-6 4-6 6:2 

tg products— 
5 oOo ee eee: 2-7 7:3 10-0 0-9 6-0 6-9 3-6 13-3 16-9 
es eres ttaBec. . 4 3-2 9-2 12-4 1-2 6-0 7-2 4-4 15-2 19-6 
oo (eee eee 4-0 13-2 17-2 1-0 5-9 6-9 5-0 19-1 24-1 
| And products— 
OS et a oe oe 0-6 1:7 2-3 0-6 2-0 2-6 1-2 3-7 4.9 
| LSS Be AES Cee Oe ee 0-7 1-7 2-4 0:6 2-1 Dow 1:3 3-8 5-1 
RG AR Rete: ae ee ae 0-4 1-4 1:8 0-7 2-7 3°4 1-1 4-1 5-2 
Textile products— 

Ch ee 7-0 24-5 31-5 3°8 15-6 19-4 10-8 40-1 50:6 
EDS ai a ae 6-0 19-8 25-8 3-1 18-2 21-3 9-1 38-0 47+) 
TRAM OU ce Mv <2 5-1 16:5 21-6 2-8 17:8 20-6 7-9 34-3 42-2 

Clothing— 

THA ae 1-6 11-1 12-7 1:3 4-4 5-7 2-9 15-5 18-4 
ESS CASE A 3-9 10-2 14-1 1-6 4-4 6-0 5-5 14-6 20-1 
ee ee 0-9 7°9 8-8 1-7 4-0 5-7 2:6 11-9 14-5 

Wood products— 
DS rr 9-3 22-5 31-8 6-1 23-5 29-6 15-4 46-0 61-4 
MDS nh ss ost dese eae 8-5 22-1 30-6 6-6 24-2 30-8 15-1 46-3 61-4 
es a 5:3 14-6 19-9 5-7 21-4 27-1 11-0 36-0 47-0 
Paper products— 
|) 33-6 95-9 | 129-5 8-3 72-9 81-2 41-9 | 168-8 210-7 
| SS 24-4 74-4 98-8 6°5 71-7 78+2 30-9 | 146-1 177-0 
ee 23-5 72-6 96-1 7-2 75°3 82-5 30:7 | 147-9 178-6 
Betine publishing and 
allied industries— 
Ss 3°3 11-0 14-3 1:5 4-1 5-6 4-8 15-1 19-9 
Mee Oe, Anda... 3-9 11-6 15-5 1-9 4-0 5-9 5-8 15-6 21-4 
Se ee 9-5 16-2 25-7 2-4 3-6 6-0 11-9 19-8 31-7 
Ten Soe steel products— 
Rasa geo: ena'egs oF 46-2 89-7 | 135-9 16-1 64-8 80-9 62-3 | 154-5 216-8 
aes MOTs cise t vids cs sos 36-7 75-7 | 112-4 17-0 67-1 84-1 53-7 | 142-8 196-5 
17-9 64-4 82-3 14-9 63-6 78-5 32-8 | 128-0 160-8 
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3.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Manufacturing Industries, 1952-54—concluded 
Nors.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1958, intentions as of May 1, 1954. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


a ee 
——————— SSS 


- Repair Capital, Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise Ma- Ma- Ma- 
and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Transportation 
equipment— | 
OOD ieiaciech ve Bosiecenraee 37-1 25-0 62-1 11-6 31-1 42-7 48-7 56-1 104-8 
OSB iy HAR Eee ace 44-1 49-2 93-3 11-0 31-9 42-9 55-1 81-1 136-2. 
LOSE ARS ice aang 35-1 50-6 85-7 8-9 31-0 39-9 44-0 81 125-6) 
Non-ferrous metal | 
products— } 
IPA cee ice cence aoe 35-1 35-6 70-7 8+5 34-2 42-7 43-6 69-8 113-4. 
MOSS kbs s sce ae ihe ae ce 29-6 48-7 78-3 7:0 37-7 44-7 36:6 86-4 123-0 
TY, WE RE Oe Pee eereeare 17-4 45-6 63-0 9-1 35-3 44-4 26°5 80-9 107-4 


Electrical apparatus and 


supplies— 
O52 Sree er chan tees 4 21-8 18-6 40-4 2-8 11-7 14-5 24-6 30-3 54-9. 
OG Sra ee Aes, ta oecee 15-9 16-9 32-8 2-4 13-2 15-6 18-3 30-1 48-4. 
1054 24) Sete 5 Soe eno 13-4 20-2 33°6 2-6 13-0 15-6 16-0 33:2 9-2 
Non-metallic mineral | 
products— | 
NORD ee ee omar ca 11-2 23-1 34-3 3-9 16-6 20-5 15-1 39-7 54-8) 
1O5S pe i ome es ee 9-9 21-7 31-6 2-0 21-6 23-6 11-9 43-3 55+2 
OSA. WR cuits teaches 22-4 30-0 52-4 2-1 22-0 24-1 24-5 52-0 76°5 


coal—1 | 
O57 FN Ae en tees Sas 41-1 36-4 77-5 11-2 9-5 20-7 52-3 45-9 98-2 
ODS ea OA ratactes Peedie cas 57-2 22-3 79°5 11-5 10-1 21-6 68-7 32-4 101-1 
MOD Eee tencta ee corcre toeiete 78-1 17-7 95-8 11-7 11-4 23-1 89-8 29-1 118-9 


bh 
a 
a 
w 
pear 
—" 
for) 
or 
~ 
— 
oS 
o> 
te 
_ 
~I 
bo 
_ 


OAR in uct gaa ceed aac 61-2 79-8 | 141-0 4-5 : 

NOS SMEARS «sk seen. cold 33°7 93-8 | 127-5 4-4 24-1 28-5 38-1 | 117-9 156-0 
LOD Aen ert miata nk coe 18-9 34-6 53-5 4-4 25-4 29-8 23-3 60-0 83:3 
Miscellaneous— 

QED Lett. oka teycials 4.7 4-1 8-8 1-1 3-2 4.3 5-8 7:3 13-1) 
[CU Tae oe ee 2-4 4-1 6-5 1-0 2-9 3-9 3-4 7-0 10-4 
TOY ey ee ee eeeeerue © 2°3 5-0 7:3 0-9 2°7 3-6 3°2 7-7 10-9 

Capital item charged to 
operating expenses— 

OOD PRE MA A steiner va _— 90-2 90-2 — — ~~ 90-2 90-2 
ODS meter: cine wey sete — 91-7 91-7 — — — _ 91-7 91-7 
OD 4 gst eeratepiisycimeje‘cisichsiers — 84-2 84-2 — — — — 84-2 84-2 

Totals—2 
dV ec Perches Gea 343-6 | 629-0 | 972-6 95-2 | 363-5 | 458-7 || 438-8 | 992-5 | 1,431- 
MOSS 4 dele yee een ok 307-1 | 632-4] 939-5 91:0 | 376-6 | 467-6 || 398-1 |1,009-0 | 1,407-1 
MOD 4 OS reretihc te ae sek 299-2 | 556-0 | 855-2 89-9 | 370-6 | 460-5 || 389-1 | 926-6 | 1,315-7) 
1 This industry group now includes natural gas absorption plants. 2 Capital expenditures ma 
out of Federal Government Capital Assistance funds are not included in these figures. | 
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4.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Utility Industries, 1952-54 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of May 1, 1954. 


(Millions of Dollars) 
: Repair Capital, Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise Ma- Ma- Ma- ; 
and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Central electric stations 

and gas works— 

Se Rie IS: fo oie sts BOE We axel 398-0 134-7 532-7 26-9 18-7 45-6 424.9 153-4 578-3 

SSS eS aay © 420-2 94°8 515-0 82-5 24-8 57-3 452-7 119-6 572-3 

PLES 2 ons. oe le Bias ne 385-6 91-6 477-2 34:6 19-3 53-9 420-2 110-9 531-1 
Steam railways and 

telegraphs— 

BD Soe SEE, os ok 92-2 146-1 238-3 192-6 186-6 379-2 284-8 332-7 617°5 

LTE ag oe a Diaper 99-6 167-9 267-5 203 -2 194-1 397-3 302-8 362-0 664-8 

LEGS. 5 DRS es Oe 4 82-0 231-1 313+1 189-2 175-9 365-1 271-2 407-0 678-2 
Electric railways— 

MPO. EVA cis | Sophie Susskis ke 17-9 5:5 23-4 5:6 15-4 21-0 23°5 20-9 44-4 

OSS ES re 12-5 13-2 25-7 5-4 14-5 19-9 17-9 27-7 45-6 

LEIS banelg oea at eee ae 12-6 10-9 23-5 5-5 14-8 20-3 18-1 25-7 43-8 
Water transport— 

“STAs! SEMI Sanaa a Soa 0:5 387-4 37-9 0:3 20-3 20-6 0-8 57-7 58-5 

AUS ok SEE EA et a ea 0-2 32-4 82-6 0-2 18-8 19-0 0-4 51-2 51-6 

GSS ES Ne OR ee 0-1 29-6 29-7 0-2 17-2 17-4 0:3 46-8 47-1 
Motor carriers— 

Evid ge, iinet lies Pay eee 4-] 22-0 26-1 1-5 36-5 38-0 5:6 58-5 64-1 

USE Abs Se aie eee eae 3-1 16-8 19-9 1:3 30-0 31-3 4-4 46-8 51-2 

NAUS Se: tetera 4-9 17-2 22-1 1-5 80-4 31-9 6-4 47-6 54-0 
Grain elevators— 

Tees eS oe Cae een te 9-6 2-9 12-5 5-0 2-3 7:3 14-6 5-2 19-8 

EE eae oe ae eae eee 9-7 3-2 12-9 4-3 3-0 7:3 14-0 6-2 20-2 

LAN by 25 Se eee been ona 7-9 2-1 10-0 4-4 2-2 6:6 12-3 4-3 16-6 
pe poones— 

Br ec, REE H, ot> She tae o's 58-3 83-0 141-3 14-8 39-2 54-0 73-1 122-2 195-3 

MPSA ARIE al So hackle. «4 64:5 83°3 147-8 14-6 43-5 58-1 79-1 126-8 205-9 

ECA Se Ses ee ea, 75°8 97-0 | 172-8 16-9 47-8 64-7 92-7 | 144-8 237-5 
Broadcasting— 

aEbte tect = od SG Sere F 2-1 1-7 3°8 0-2 0:5 0-7 2°3 2-2 4°5 

«Oise Se ie ea ae 1-7 2+6 4-3 0-3 0-7 1-0 2-0 3°3 5-3 

UTES 2 SOS as eee 4-8 10:6 15-4 0:5 0:8 1:3 5:3 11-4 16-7 
Municipal waterworks— 

SE 1s SS eee: 41-2 4-0 45-2 8-5 2-2 10-7 49-7 6-2 55-9 

“OU Sa = ea 34-7 3-4 38-1 9-8 3:7 13:5 44-5 7-1 51-6 

1 RE OSS ACER eee Bet eee ere 50-9 3°3 54-2 14-0 3-1 17-1 64-9 6-4 71°3 
eer utilities—! 

I tS ce kc a's acd 76:7 11-4 88-1 2-6 18-1 20-7 79°3 29-5 108°8 
ae See ee 75:7 19-2 94-9 3°3 19-2 22-5 79-0 38-4 117-4 
TL ee ere 74-0 28-2 102-2 5-4 21-1 26-5 79-4 49-3 128-7 

Capital items charged to 

operating expenses— 
ee Oe _ 9-2 9-2 _ —_ _ — 9-2 9-2 
| A aa ae —_ 9-2 9-2 _— —_ —_ —_ 9-2 9-2 
7) AR SE en ae _ 9-9 9-9 _ — _— — 9-9 9-9 

Totals— 
a aS ee ee 700-6 457-9 | 1,158-5 | 258-0 339-8 597-8 958 -6 797-7 | 1,756-3 
on Sen a ae ee ee 721-9 446-0 | 1,167-9 | 274-9 352-3 627-2 996-8 798-3 | 1,795-1 
SE vs Tasik a» 698-6 531-5 | 1,230-1 | 272-2 332-6 604-8 970-8 864-1 | 1,834-9 


1 Includes air transport, warehousing and oil and gas pipelines. 
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5.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Trade and Finance Industries, 1952-54 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of May 1, 1954. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


De eee 
See SS —SSS0_(_ OOO Oe 


: 


- Repair Capital, Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise Ma- Ma- Ma- 
and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Trade— 
Wholesale— 
1 OF ee Seer ea ecco 20-0 18-1 38-1 4-5 7:0 11-5 24-5 25-1 49-6 
LOSS pene ccvscae se 26-0 17-3 43-3 5-0 6-2 11-2 31-0 23-5 54-5 
OH ai eres eT ae 28-9 14-5 43-4 3-4 5-1 8-5 32-3 19-6 51-9 
Chain stores— 
(IOVS a Pree tee etiaiard Ke 17-1 16:5 33-6 3-8 4-3 8-1 20-9 20-8 41-7 
LOSS EEL aee es kam 29-6 19-3 48-9 3-9 4-1 8-0 33-5 23-4 56-9 
OAR es papse ccs t 36:8 22-7 59-5 4-3 3°8 8-1 41-1 26-5 67-6 
Independent stores— 

OB De tne cctosieeorrade 38-8 38-0 76-8 14-0 12-2 26-2 52-8 50-2 103-0 
OSS bee ack a oe ee 71-2 43-3 114-5 12-8 11:3 24-1 84-0 54-6 138-6 
LO5AR Tee eee ernie 91-0 54-9 | 145-9 16-0 12-0 28-0 |} 107-0 66-9 173-9 

Department stores— 

Oh OME A eer aee soe 3-9 4-0 7-9 3-7 2-3 6-0 7:6 6:3 13-9 
LOSS rea So cu whale 18-2 7-0 25-2 3-0 2-0 5-0 21-2 9-0 30-2 
MO cuter se pen ean letaet art 27-9 13-1 41-0 3-9 1-9 5:8 31-8 15-0 46-8 

Automotive trade— 

OYA Seer cae evn ort 15-6 14-8 30-4 7-0 6-8 13-8 22-6 21-6 44.2 
1953S eh aaa oe 25-5 16-6 42-1 6-7 8-6 15-3 32-2 25-2 57-4 
195A WERE Rt. seiraete set 31-8 19-7 51-5 6-3 9-2 15-5 38-1 28-9 67-0 

Capital items charged to 
operating expenses— 

QOD RES = erature see — 9-9 9-9 _ — — — 9-9 9-9 
LOS SRN eA eae paste _ 10-8 10-8 _ _ — -- 10-8 10-8 
1ODLE Mee Aerts _ 12-6 12-6 _ — ao -- 12-6 12-6 

Totals, Trade— 
TCE Y eS Mites amen acces 95-4 | 101-3 | 196-7 33-0 32-6 65-6 || 128-4] 133-9 262-3 

JES ERR 4 hos eons cae wire eter 170-5 | 114-3 | 284-8 31-4 32-2 63-6 || 201-9 | 146-5 348-4 
O54 ee eth tito or 216-4 | 137-5 | 353-9 33-9 32-0 65-9 || 250-3 | 169-5 419-8 

Finance— 
Banks— 

TE GDAES Joes eee Bk te tneere 9-3 4-9 14-2 2-8 0-9 3-7 12-1 5-8 17-9 
OSS Rr ech crim 9-5 4-5 14-0 3°3 1-0 4-3 12-8 5-5 18:3 
LO 5A Ree ss Re ocak 16-8 5-0 21-8 2-4 0-9 3-3 19-2 5-9 25-1 

Insurance, trust and loan 
companies— 

NOS 2S Ebi rais ste arora feneiciess 8-9 1-9 10-8 1-2 0-5 ils?) 10-1 2-4 12-5 
NODS Bere clas cecete eters, 10:5 1-9 12-4 1:1 0-6 ib? 11-6 2-5 14-1 
ORAM res axtect riers 19-6 2-3 21-9 1-4 0-6 2-0 21-0 2-9 23-9 

Other financial—! 

[TOS QR Meets. Apert. 18-3 7-7 26-0 2°5 0-4 2-9 20-8 8-1 28-9 
Gb Sere ete Re 40-9 10-1 51-0 2-8 0-5 3-3 43-7 10-6 54-3 
IO SRS ee eee 61-2 13-1 74-3 3:3 0:6 3-9 64-5 13-7 78+2 

Totals, Finance— 

1950 Se eee 36-5 14-5 51-0 6-5 1-8 8-3 43-0 16:3 59-3 | 
1958S ee eee 60-9 16-5 W7-4 7:2 2-4 9-3 68-1 18-6 86-7 
TUE 6 OD nie es ae 97-6 20-4 | 118-0 71 2-1 9-2 || 104-7 22-5 127-2 | 

Grand Totals— 

TCE 9 Pala Soap eee, Wa a 131-9 | 115-8 | 247-7 39-5 34-4 73-9 || 171-4] 150-2 321-6 
195 Se ee eee 231-4 | 130-8 | 362-2 38-6 34-3 72-9 || 270-0 | 165-1 435-1 
195d Cee eee 314-0 | 157-9 | 471-9 41-0 34-1 75-1 | 355-0 | 192-0 547-0 | 


1 The largest part of this item is accounted for by expenditures of real estate companies and companies 
engaged in the sale of stocks and bonds. Most of the remainder is capital outlay by insurance agents and 
companies conducting personal and business credit operations. 
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6.- Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Service Industries, 1952-54 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of May 1, 1954. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


: Repair Capital, Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise Ma- Ma- 
and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion 
ment ment 
Commercial Services— 
Laundries and dry 
cleaners— 

Downs Soe Peek 0-8 3-1 3-9 1-0 2-3 3:3 1-8 
SUSE Gia ae Ie eee ain 1:7 4-4 6-1 0-9 1-9 2-8 2-6 
LES it ee oe ee 0-8 3°5 4-3 0-8 1-6 2-4 1°6 

Theatres— 

LES SEA eI eee ere 2-3 1-8 4-] 0-6 0-5 1:1 2-9 
HD SES 5 ste Biche ack eave 5:5 2-9 8-4 0-7 0:5 1-2 6-2 
Oo ee DOME tee 3°8 3-0 6-3 0-7 0-6 1-3 4-5 

Hotels— 

BD cee ites AEE twee ccm 11-8 5:5 17-3 8-2 6-1 14-3 20-0 
CER es Gadel etacien aee tae 12-5 6-2 18-7 8-8 6-5 15-3 21-3 
1 OSE Se eee 4-8 4.2 9-0 8-2 6-1 14-3 13-0 

~ Other commercial 
services—! 

COR, 25 Soe ee ae 13-8 57-1 70-9 1-4 31-5 32-9 15-2 
BO On a cite sete cece: 18-2 66-4 84-6 1:3 82-1 33°4 19-5 
Beier tet Se 8-4 62-7 Talal 1-4 32:7 34-1 9-8 

Totals, Commercial 
Services— 

De Pea. ee cue 28-7 67-5 96-2 11-2 40-4 51-6 39-9 
LDDs cee ee 37-9 79-9 | 117-8 11-7 41-0 52-7 49-6 
LIE So ae Sie eee 13-8 7a°4 91-2 11-1 41-0 52-1 28-9 

Institutional Services— 
hurches— 
UPA sg yaantie ae Tega 25-2 1-8 27-0 5-2 0-8 6-0 30-4 
Mere a ms ato seatekes «4! ars 25-0 2-9 27-9 6-0 0-9 6-9 31-0 
LOST ce aie ie cee ed 27-8 3-3 31-1 6-2 1-0 7-2 34-0 
Universities— 
SS Ae he 9-4 3-7 13-1 2-4 0:3 2-7 11-8 
DDS es Gy eee eee iGo 3°6 19-3 2-2 0-3 2-5 17-9 
CHES Sean Anes oe 15-1 3°3 18-4 2: 0-3 2-4 17-2 
Schools— 

DD. 5 GE eee ae 129-3 15-6 144-9 14-1 2-0 16-1 143-4 
DS) 58 ean, ee dae mae 122-6 13-7 136-3 15-2 2-4 17-6 || 137-8 
EIS) Res Sey an aaah dae 142-0 14-1 156-1 17-1 2-1 19-2 |} 159-1 

Hospitals— 
DG. 6 SR Po ge 81-4 11-9 93-3 10-5 3-7 14-2 91-9 
ORE Be ee re 104-4 13-5 117-9 11-3 4-4 15-7 115-7 
IDA atee Ween eS ce. x. 152-3 20-9 173-2 10-9 3°8 14-7 || 163-2 
Totals, Institutional 
Services— 
otek: Soe ee 245-3 33:0 | 278-3 32-2 6-8 39-0 | 277-5 
ES ee 267-7 33-7 | 301-4 34-7 8-0 42-7 | 302-4 
OES eee ee 337-2 41-6 | 378-8 36-3 7-2 43-5 || 373-5 
Government 

Departments— 

Bawah Aas tak ace we aekjess 738-9 88-2 | 827-1 175-5 34-8 | 210-3 || 914-4 
D2 ae ae 694-0 94-6 | 788-6 | 185-0 36:3 | 221-3 879-0 
COLE Sa ee 732-6 76-5 | 809-1 219-2 30-5 | 249-7 |) 951-8 

Grand Totals— 
Me ATS, sz ae 1,012-9 |} 188-7 | 1,201-6| 218-9 82-0 | 300-9 || 1,231-8 
ene 999-6 | 208-2 | 1,207-8| 231-4 85-3 | 316-7 || 1,231-0 
GY ae 1,087-6 | 191-5 |1,279-1| 266-6 78-7 | 345-3 11 1,854-2 


1 Includes estimates for other commercial vehicles not covered, recreation and amusement centres 
other than theatres, professional services and independent restaurants. 
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7.—Summary of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
by Province, 1952-54 


Nors.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of May 1, 1954. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


: Repair Capital, Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
ene. Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Bog! Nad Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 

Newfoundland— 

IS NRINNE ots ei Ge See 56 30 86 18 92 40 74 52 126 

19534. neh e: ee testis 49 29 78 20 17 37 69 46 115 

TOS Sy Se ne Nee UP et tee fo 52 31 83 19 16 35 71 47 118 
Prince Edward Island— 

LOS OR ee ey. Sees eee 8 9 17 5 4 ) 13 its 26 

LORS oe Aes ot cee 9 8 17 4 4 8 13 12 25 

OSLER: dee na oden sao 10 8 18 5 3 8 15 il! 26 
Nova Scotia— 

LOS Otek ers tie eee 81 52 133 38 32 70 119 84 203 

1G5S8 tee te eee aes ee 96 57 153 42 32 74 138 89 2278 

GRA wero cen ae tokio £15 61 176 40 33 73 155 94 249 
New Brunswick— 

TOR DEAT NER cidors.c 55 49 104 33 33 66 88 82 170 

10533 28 « a Pa eshaewee ee 62 40 102 34 28 62 96 68 164 

TORR. A Bete Sees 74 47 121 34 28 62 108 75 183 
Quebec— | 

ICS DAT (RS ree en ES 843 440 1, 283 209 973 482 1,052 713 1, 765mm 

[OSS tener ae eres 865 419 1, 284 212 278 490 1,077 697 1,774 

TORR, 4 ee ae eae: 966 437 1,403 220 276 496 |} 1,186 713 1,899 
Ontario— | 

TOR DEER ee oe week acs 1elod 762 1,899 321 399 720 1,458 1,161 2,619 

PO5RM mah A Ake ee Rese 1,306 763 | 2,069 334 413 747 1,640 | 1,176 2,816 

1 ORAS Do) Boos 2 bye ck Ree a 1,368 740 | 2,108 342 409 751 1,710 1,149 2, 859 
Manitoba— | 

OSM ACA, hess a ote Re 139 103 242 60 57 117 199 160 359 

i OR ORNs Wy ali ean ios bance 154 104 258 64 56 120 218 160 378) 

G5 Aeas Beare 3 as esta 159 113 272 62 53 LS 221 166 387mm | 
Saskatchewan— | 

JOH. Mae a Was eee. 138 175 313 63 57 120 201 232 433 

LOR SER ae ese codes ee 161 169 330 60 58 118 221 226 448 § 

Oye Ce nia eaonoe: 184 170 354 61 59 120 245 229 474 
Alberta— 

COA) 2. eee ee ee 384 218 602 71 89 160 455 307 762 | 

TOSS we: Fed Mew iho ees 476 249 725 83 86 169 559 335 894 

i eae Ee ase 534 196 730 84 89 173 618 285 903 

| 

British Columbia—! 

TORQ NET we ree PF een: 419 185 604 95 De 207 514 297 811 

LO5Se eek aor eee 467 195 662 97 110 207 564 805 869 

LOR Aer se ar Sac: 6 Pat ake 405 169 574 97 106 203 502 275 vii {i 
Canada— 

1 yee Ge ee RRC rae Bia 3,260 | 2,023 | 5,283 913 | 1,078 | 1,991 | 4,173 | 3,101 7,270 

a SS ea ae Meee acre 3,645 | 2,083 | 5,678 950 | 1,082 | 2,032 | 4,595 | 3,115 7,710 | 

19540. | RSS ee 3,867 | 1,972 | 5,839 964 | 1,072 | 2,036 || 4,831 | 3,044 7,875 


1 Includes Northwest Territories and Yukon, 
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The expenditures shown for each province represent the estimated value of 
construction work put in place in the province and the value of machinery and 
equipment acquired for use within the province. Such expenditures represent 
gross additions to the capital stock of the province, and are a reflection of economic 
activity in that area. However, part of the initia] impact of these expenditures on 
employment and income may be felt in other regions. For example, heavy 
investment in western oil refineries and pipelines may mean increased activity in the 
steel industry of Ontario as well as construction activity in the Prairies. 


The totals for 1954 shown in Table 7 are not the same as those shown in Tables 
1 to 6 inclusive. In Tables 1 to 6 the estimates are based on the result of a mid- 
year survey taken in June 1954, whereas in Table 7, the estimates are based on a 
survey taken at the end of 1953. 


Section 2.—The Construction Industry 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


The statistics given in this Subsection are comparable with those shown in 
the 1954 Year Book but not with the data of earlier Year Books. Previously, 
statistics of construction activity were obtained from questionnaires received from 
organizations putting the work in place, mainly construction contractors. The 
statistics are now based largely on information received from organizations and 
ndividuals paying for the work done by contractors and by the organizations’ 
own labour forces; they are collected at the same time and from the same sources as 
she capital expenditures data given in the previous Section. This fundamental 
shange in the source of basic data introduced a new construction series. 


The change in sources enables more realistic estimates to be made of the total 
ost of construction and ensures that construction data are based on the same defini- 
ions and coverage as the capital expenditures series. The present source provides 
lata on the total cost of a structure including all indirect costs such as legal, archi- 
ectural and engineering fees in addition to payments made to contractors. When 
nformation was collected from construction contractors it was necessary to provide 
espondents with an arbitrary definition of what was to be considered as new con- 
truction. Then, all work exceeding $2,000 in value was classified as new. The 
resent definition classifies as new only those projects which are charged to the 
apital or fixed assets account of a firm. Also, in the new series, oil-well drilling 
nd certain below-surface mine workings are treated as part of construction. 
‘urther, in previous construction surveys only the larger projects undertaken by 
he labour forces of organizations whose primary activity was other than con- 
truction, were covered. The present method of obtaining construction expend- 
ures from all industries results in more complete coverage in terms of the total 
alue of work performed.* 


_ The data shown in the tables of this Subsection represent the estimated total 
alue of all new and repair construction. The slight differences between these 
gures and corresponding statistics of the previous Section are owing to rounding 
nd minor revisions. 


-. 


* Information is given in greater detail in the DBS Annual Report, Construction in Canada. 
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Total value of the intended construction program in Canada for 1954, both 
new and repair, is estimated at $4,830,000,000 as compared with $4,595,000,000 
in 1953 and $4,199,000,000 in 1952. This estimate covers all sectors of the Canadian 
economy—business, institutions, governments and housing. The estimate for 
1954 is larger than the estimated amount spent in 1953—making the eighth successive 
year since 1946 to show an increase over the previous year. Expressed as a per- 
centage, it is the smallest increase amounting to only 5 p.c. over the previous year, 
The program for 1954 is not expected to have the same impact on the expanded 
construction industry as the programs of some of the earlier post-war years when the 
supply situation, for both labour and materials, was much more restricted. 


The trend of construction volume is indicated in Table 8 which shows con- 
struction, both new and repair, in constant as well as in current dollars. Total 
construction is also shown in this table as a percentage of gross national product. 
in terms of both current and constant dollars. Though the total value of con- 
struction rose by 128 p.c. between 1947 and 1953 the volume of construction as 
indicated by the constant dollar data, recorded an increase of only 50 p.c. (This 
shows that price changes must be taken into account in any comparison of value.) 
It is also apparent from the constant dollar figures in Table 8 that practically all 
of the increased activity since the end of World War IT has been in new construction, 
and that repair has remained at about the same level. Repair work is a much 
smaller proportion of the total construction now than in the earlier years. In 1947, 
repair and maintenance construction accounted for 29 p.c. of total volume as 
compared with 20 p.c. in 1954. 
8.—Value of Construction Work Performed, Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 

1947-54 | 


Norr.—Actual 1947-52, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of January 1954. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Repair and Total Construction 
New Construction Maintenance Total Construction as P.C. of Grossi, 


Year Construction National Product | 


Current | Constant | Current | Constant || Current | Constant || Current Constant. 


1 Arye noysrciang casas 1,424 897 592 696 2,016 2,377 14-6 15-4 
LOA ire sisi a fess 1,877 1,049 694 720 2,571 2,667 16-5 17-0 
YY as cigaic ote oe SNC 2,124 1,129 732 732 2,856 2,856 17-3 17-5 
(05 Oeic atone tek 2,366 1,196 766 727 3,132 2,974 17-2 17-2 
LOS Uc: spine 2,734 1,248 927 783 3, 661 3,091 17-0 16-9 
OPT, oe san ac Cn eCIE 3,263 2, 609 916 732 4,199 3,357 18-1 17-2 
QD SI cee. cent eats 3, 646 2,831 949 735 4,595 3,566 18-9 17-6 
IW tatoe ae emrooe oo 3, 866 964 : 4,830 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. | 
Estimates of the value of work performed by construction contractors and m 
others in various branches of industry, business and government who use their ow! 
labour force to perform construction work are given in Table 9. There is littl 
indication of any change from year to year in the proportionate division of tota 
construction work between these two categories. The construction industry prope 
accounted for about 72 p.c. of the total value of all work performed in each of thi 
three years and the remaining 28 p.c. was undertaken by other business and govern 
ment bodies. A further elaboration of these data and their relationship to number 
employed, salaries and wages paid, and value of materials used is given in Table 13 
p. 734. 
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§.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Contractors and by Others,! 1952-54 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of January 1954. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


ee 
eee 


Type of Construction ~ 1952 1953 1954 

Contract Construction— 
TD CU SERE. eRe Sale ee. MEE . ied der ghee wo 2,642 2,923 op Ll2 
ER So A Bey ek gece, on erie 386 360 378 
Totals, Contract Construction................... 3,028 3, 283 _ 8,490 

Other Construction—! 

GS Rios, So". citer aseed Sey evel oss dv edt ee eee 641 723 754 
DR ate ett ed dk ee ol 530 589 586 
i otals, Other Construction. 2. . 2.160... ie, yal 1,312 1,340 
Mewars, Construction. .... 00.0 ce cc ccce nc wcuee 4,199 4,595 4,830 
I Nee ee SC, gs 2 ee ee 3,283 3, 646 3, 866 
SEDER Rs tsi sinlo di CR eT RE EME Fo 916 949 964 


| 1 Represents work done by the labour forces of utilities, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and 

‘government departments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the 
construction industry. 

{ 


| Of the total new and repair construction program of $4,830,000,000 estimated 
for 1954, building construction accounts for $2,914,000,000 or 60 p.c., and engineering 
work for $1,916,000,000 or 40 p.c. The estimate for each of these categories is 
above 1953 and 1952, but the proportion that each constitutes of the total program 
varies somewhat from year to year. Of the total, building construction accounted 
for 57-4 p.c. in 1952, 59-5 p.c. in 1953 and an estimated 60-3 p.c. in 1954, and 
engineering construction accounted for 42-6 p.c., 40-5 p.c., and 39-7 p.c. in 1952, 
1953 and 1954, respectively. 


10.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Principal Type, 1952-54 
Norz.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of January 1954. 


| 
| (@fillions: of Dollars} 


| 1952 1953 1954 
| Type of Construction 12Koy 1eAGE Pic: 
: Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total 
Building Construction— 
ee ee oe ee 1,029 24-5 1,299 28-3 1,347 27-9 
EERE See er 509 12-1 497 10-8 472 9-8 
TES ES ei Geena 454 10-8 513 11-2 575 11-9 
RE Ss ie gy 8 > ow Greys, | oth ade, : 314 7-5 336 7:3 422 8-7 
os, ES a ts eee enn 105 2-5 87 1-9 98 2:0 
_ Totals, Building Construction. ... 2,441 57-4 2,732 59-5 25914 60-3 
574 IBs07/ 572 12-4 564 1g hOr) 
136 3-2 119 2:6 139 2-9 
66 1-6 61 1:3 85 0-7 
386 9-2 414 9-0 415 8-6 
296 7-0 314 6-8 308 6-4 
215 5-1 281 6-1 349 7-2 
70 1-7 59 1-3 68 1-4 
45 1-1 43 0-9 39 0-8 
1,788 42-6 1,863 40-5 1,916 39-7 
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Changes in the pattern of the construction program illustrating where shift 


within the program are occurring from year to year are given in Table 11. 


Fo 


example, of the $182,000,000 increase in building construction indicated for 1954 
$48,000,000 is accounted for by housing, $29,000,000 by stores and $59,000,00t 


by hospitals. 


These increases are offset by a $30,000,000 decline in constructioi 
for factories, plants and workshops. 


11.— Dollar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of 
Structure, 1952 to 1953 and 1953 to 1954 


Type of Construction 


Building Construction— 
Residential fe seas de escent, cee 


Inidustrialee ec: oor eee 
Factories, plants, workshops.... 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- 

erated Storage, CtC, ...2..+-.s0s 
Gramvelevatorste. soa. eee. 
Money amilil puildingga.: on waco 
Railway stations, works offices, 
rosa way Dulldings.) Haaasee ee 
Railway shops, engine houses, 
water and fuel stations......... 


Commercials. weeps rer cee rroroe 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- 
tertass tourist cabins tense 
Oficesbuilcdingosee a ene. te 
Stores (wholesale and retail), 
canteens, commissaries Saves ofa aaah 
Garages, service stations........ 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and 
recreational buildings.......... 
Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 
lings) sc. SEES b.. Bee eae 
Radio, television broadcasting, 
relay and booster stations, tele- 
phone exchanges 
Aircraft hangars 


Ce ee ee ee 


©,'m ele) 6 ele w) meas tele 9 


Ol} RRs ae ele eas ee eee 
Laundries, dry cleaning estab- 
HSMN CNG cise tlecee Se ee ee 


INOS uti sean c Meee eee 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 
aid stations, CC. ..0.)!c.. 2c 


CUG as Geter enn: By a ahr crenaeh eee sc 
Bunk houses, dormitories, cook- 
TICS OUCH, Cen kets, aoe ken eoheare 
All other building construction. . 


Totals, Building Construction. . 


Engineering Construction— 

Road, highway and bridge and 
HErOdFOMES Wi. Nis sek eee ee 
Hard surfaced or paved streets, 
highways, parking lots, etc..... 


For footnote, see end of table. 


Change |Change 


1952 
to 
1953 


1953 
to 
1954 


$’000,000)$’000,000 


48 


Engineering Construction 


1952 


Type of Construction £6 
1953 


—continued 

Road, etc.—concluded 

Gravel or stone surfaced streets, 
highways, roads, parking lots, 


CLG ae Sik ose’ sets sett Seioere ramets —10 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, 
PAT kine lots, ,eLCyansse se. Gee —3 
Grading, scraping, oiling and 
fillings tar oae he eae een 10 
Sidewalks and pathsa eo! aes —2 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 
PASSES. CLC) acs owe cieiues ome —4 
Tunnels; subways: ss... ackener —?7 
Highway, roadside maintenance 
guard Talla wie. ase eee eee eel 0 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- 
WAYS UALIIAG Ns <2 ciiereteysternorsts ere —6 
Waterworks and sewage systems.| —17 
Tile drains, drainage, ditches, 
Stormy s@werstseaer nites ee —2 
Waterworks systems and con- 
NeCHIONS Fake See ee —8 
Sewage systems and connections. —~4 
Water storage tanks............. 0 
Pumping stations, water......... —2 
Dams and irrigation............. —5 
Dams and reservoirs............ i) 
Irrigation, land reclamation pro- 
VOCUSE: de ees ae Dae eee cee ee —8 
Electric power construction....... 28 
Electric stations, power plants, 
distribations dines scan aeeee 28 
Street lighting 1. states 0 
Railway, telephone and telegraph. 18 
Railway, tracklaying, arlps 11 
Roadway maintenance, track.. g 
Signals and interlockers......... 1 
Telephone and telegraph lines, 
underground and marine cables. 14 
Fences, snowsheds, signs........ —10 
Road and highway surfacing and 
maintenance, railway..........- —1 
Gas and oil facilities. . os. -5 «sr 66 
Oil refineries< 4 ones 19 
Pumping stations (oil and gas)... —2 
Pipelines: (oul). .nceecm eee eee —5 
Storage tanks (oil and gas)...... i) 
Pipelines (Sas) a.0t auc een 19 
Wells (oil and gas).............. 14 
Natural gas plants.............. 1 


Gas mains and services.......... 


Change |Chang: 
1953 


to 
1954 
$000,000 $'000,0¢ 
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11.—Dollar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of 
Structure, 1952 to 1953 and 1953 to 1954—concluded 


————— 


Type of Construction 


Engineering Construction 
—continued 
0 DOSY, SU oe 
0S) EGS A a ae 
Retaining walls, embankments, 
riprapping 
Canals and waterways.......... 
Dredging and pile driving 
Dykes 


bivlie/e 8.6 8 46. pie 6 eikkie Fe. siin els, ie 


Bile B66. 6 6\\6 6/8 6:0) 6 \e 0): were ¢ 6 6 0 016 ie 


i eo ey 


Change |Change 


1952 
to 
1953 


$000,000) $’000,000 


1953 
to 
1954 


Change |Change 


1952 


Type of Construction +6 
1953 


1953 
to 
1954 


$’000,000) $000,000 


Engineering Construction 
—concluded 


Other engineering construction. ... —2 
Park systems, landscaping, sod- 
DIE OCG. as Ue ee sat ad 0 
Mine shafts and underground 
WOLD KAI DG Frnt p oy eit n od 4 
All other engineering construction —§ 
Totals, Engineering Construc- 
AONE oF deg lace eee 75 
Totals, Value of Construction. . 396 


—4 


235 


1 No change is shown here since data were not collected separately for this type of structure. Inasmuch 
as the over-all change for gas and oil facilities was calculated without regard to this fact, the sum of the 
value changes shown for the items in this group does not agree with the total change shown for the group. 


Table 12 provides estimates of total expenditure in Canada on each type- 


of-structure classification for which the data are available. 


_ data from which Tables 10 and 11 were derived. 


ge? ‘ 


It contains detailed 


12.—Detailed Estimates of Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of 
" Structure, 1952-54 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1952, preliminary actual 1953, intentions as of January 1954. 


Type of Structure 


$000 
Building Construction— 
_ Dwellings, single, double, 
duplexes and apartments! 826,000 
Factories, plants and 
workshops...........:..| 284,809 
Warehouses, storehouses, 
refrigerated storage, etc.| 59,673 
Grain elevators.......... 10,006 
Mine, mill buildings..... 20, 850 
_ Railway stations, works 
offices and roadway 
ATA 55k oie» « Se 6, 067 
Railway shops, engine 
houses, water and fuel 
PBANG. a4. ee ek es 7,423 
Hotels, clubs, restaur- 
ants, cafeterias, tourist 
| 24,025 
_ Office buildings.......... 63, 594 
Stores, wholesale and re- 
tail, canteens, commis- 
NR hiss a's oie a xs 51,398 
_ Garages, service stations.} 26,267 
Theatres, arenas, amuse- 
ment and _ recreation 
Samigings............... 17,623 
Farm buildings (exclud- 
ing dwellings).......... 72,204 
dio, television broad- 
casting, relay and boost- 
er stations, telephone ex- 
BIOS oS 6 ci ele a bs ces 59,138 
Aircraft hangars......... 22,018 


New | Repair 


1952 1953 1954 
Total New | Repair] Total New | Repair 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 
203 , 000) 1,029,000}1,086,000) 212, 700/1,298,700|1,122,100} 225,300 
76,885] 361,694] 238,853] 73,961} 312,814] 214,146] 69,224 
12,251} 71,924) 94,175) 10,556) 104,731] 87,806] 9,644 
4,799| 14,805} 8,205} 4,155) 12,360) 6,145] 3,809 
3,798} 24,648) 23,790} 38,798] 27,588) 37,872] 4,160 
11,741} 17,808} 6,768} 12,824) 19,592] 7,333) 12,157 
10,280} 17,703} 8,505) 11,328] 19,833) 8,863] 10,633 
9,895) 33,920} 24,418} 10,267} 34,685] 13,620) 9,047 
19,066} 82,660} 73,416] 19,447] 92,863) 109,616] 18,749 
14,685) 66,083) 83,520) 14,008) 97,528] 112,104] 15,325 
9,574) 35,841} 32,387} 9,160} 41,547] 39,254] 9,552 
1,441} 19,064) 22,249) 1,492) 23,741] 18,518] 1,379 
57,832) 130,036] 75,127}, 60,675} 135,802} 73,179} 63,257 
1,150} 60,288} 60,106} 1,752] 61,858] 65,776] 1,840 
1,353] 23,366! 20,050] 1,039| 21,089! 16,919 963 


Total 


$000 


1,347,400 
283,370 
97,450 


9,954 
42,032 


19, 490 
19,496 


22,667 
128, 365 


127,429 
48, 806 


19,897 


136, 436 


67,616 
17, 882 
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12.—Detailed Estimates of Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of 


Structure, 1952-54—continued 


eo 


1952 1953 1954 


New | Repair | Total New |} Repair | Total New | Repair 


$7000 | $7000 | $000 | $7000 | $000 | $000 


Type of Structure 


Building Construction— 


concluded 

Laundries, dry cleaning 

establishments......... 736 912 1,648} 1,677 1,099} 2,776 889 
Passenger terminals, bus, 

bOatlOnaiLs cc cee 446 230 676 800 585 1,385 477 
Schools, other educa- 

tional buildings........ 135,268] 16,933] 152,201] 182,503) 17,961) 150,464 19,129 
Churches, other religious 

puil@ings. cca 25,835| 5,390] 31,225) 25,729 6,233] 31,962 6,413 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clin- 

ics, first aid stations, 

tC. Ponte fe een ee 81,013} 12,526} 93,539} 106,276] 12,788) 119,014 13,818 
Other institutional build- 

hove este. Gree cick Rarecencatrate 31,315} 6,092) 37,407) 28,156 6,114} 34,270 6, 424 
Armouries, barracks, 

drillhalls, etc........... 79,465) 5,536] 85,001] 65,808) 6,115) 71,923 5,574 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, 

cookeries, €t@.... 0... - 13,074 6,363] 19,437 8, 800 4,005} 12,805 2,861 
All other building con- 

SULUCtION etc ceee ce 136 928 2,344 291 2,635 382 


792 


Totals, Building Con- 
struction............. 


1,919,034] 491, 868/2,410,902/2,229, 662 


Engineering Construc- 
tion— 

Hard surfaced or paved 
streets, highways, park- 
iInguots;etC-eeeeeekn eer 

Gravel or stone surfaced 
streets, highways, roads, 
parkinglots ecCi-ce- ce 

Dirt, clay or other streets, 


53,171| 197,271] 160,843) 54,792) 215,635 56, 835 


114,988] 75,216} 29,783 104,999 30,094 


roads, parking lots, etc..| 24,419} 10,404} 34,823 22,548] 9,136) 31,684 9,624 
Grading, scraping, oiling, 

filling eRe ers ee 73,011| 24,712] 97,723} 81,465] 26,845) 108,310 29,716 
Sidewalks, paths........ 16,047| 3,009] 19,056] 14,388) 2,821] 17,209 2,855 
Bridges, trestles, cul- 

verts, overpasses, etc...| 42,243] 19,089] 61,332 36,310} 21,133] 57,443 21,165 
Tunnels, subways........ 20,106 498} 20,604} 13,541 429| 13,970 409 
Highway, roadside main- 

tenance guard rails...... Ie 276) a2. Col 4,037 1,153) 2,760) 3,913 2,919 
Aerodromes, landing 

fields, runways, tarmac.| 23,405 651| 24,056) 18,030 483} 18,513 451 
Tile drains, drainage 

ditches, storm sewers...| 16,306] 2,985) 19,291) 18,929 3,013] 16,942 3,076 
Waterworks systems, 

CONNeCtIONS. eee eee 48, 483 6,838} 55,321] 37,210) 9,751) 46,961 15,041 
Sewage systems, connec- 

HONSM erties ee Meee 43,848] 6,142] 49,990] 40,907) 5,151) 46,058 5, 290 
Pumping stations, water.. 5, 207 1,620} 6,827) 5,967 1,542) 7,509 1,336 
Water storage tanks...... 2,122) 2,162) 4,284 1,029 804 1,833 580 
Dams and reservoirs.....| 46,140 2,626] 48,766) 46,827 4,697] 51,524 4,504 
Irrigation and land re- 

CLAIM AUION Ae ener ieee 15,248] 2,206) 17,454] — 8,469 889} 9,358 853 
Electric stations, power 

plants, distribution lines| 356,198} 27,486] 383,684 378,051] 34,202) 412,253 36,938 
Street lighting........... ip 813 1,995 1,412 632| 2,044 638 
Railway tracklaying and 

SUTLACII Gee seer arts 28,776| 60,438| 89,214] 28,981) 71,346] 100,327 67, 856 
Roadway maintenance, 

tracks Wait Roaskyt 13,815] 81,182} 94,997] 12,713) 84,420) 97,183 79,018 
Signals and interlockers. . 5,519 4,206 9,725 6,189 4,596] 10,785 4,256 
Telephone and telegraph 

lines, underground and 

marine cables.......... 60,043] 25,207 85,250) 68,909) 30,362) 99,271 31,443 
Fences, snowsheds, signs. 5,589 9,952| 15,541 1,623 4,330 5,953 4,162 
Road or highway surfac- 

ing and maintenance, 

FOU WaAYe oes clase cee caress 682 674 1,356 233 92 325 76 80 
OT TefNeries srcere sere aset 25,306! 9,311] 34,6171 44,3271 9,718! 54,045! 60,708 10,015 


4,741 
1,512. 
172,144 
35,702 


17,811 
35, 948, 
74,024 

22,371) 


1,493) 


ee a | 


| 
213,919 


109,77) 
33, 829 


94,159 
19, 748 


60,033 
9, 28( 


4, 25 
18,731 
19, 10! 


for individual provinces and by class of builder are approximations. 


figures. 
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Type of Structure 


Engineering Construc- 


tion—concluded 
Pumping stations (oil and 


Docks, wharves, piers, 
ireakwaters............ 
Retaining walls, embank- 
ments, riprapping....... 
Canals and waterways... 


- Dredging and pile driving 


| AIRS Sa gee nae 
Logging booms.......... 
Other marine construc- 
ASIN SS Be Oe Seen 
Incinerator construction. . 
Park systems, landscap- 
ing, sodding, etc........ 
Structural steel erection. . 
Swimming pools, tennis 
courts, outdoor recrea- 
hion facilities........... 
Mineshafts and other be- 
low surface workings.... 
Other engineering con- 
PECUGGION. 4. ae) ‘sieke Be A 


Totals, Engineering 
Construction......... 


Totals, Construction... 


1953 


New | Repair 


1954 


New | Repair 
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: Structure, 1952-54—concluded 


10,314 
66,040 


17,265 
6,948 
72,458 
29,938 
2,473 
6,070 
8,429 
2,234 
956 


1,286 
2,095 


5, 754 
1,904 

883 
14,172 
7,716 


1,363,506 
3,282,040 


906 
1,345 
7,522 


38,731 


3,309 
9,170 
12,750 
2,518 
1,993 


1,640 
2,563 


8,911 
1,904 


1,789 


15,517 


15, 238 


424, 413/1,787,719 


916, 281/4,198,621 


$000 $’000 
8,919} 1,064 
60,514; 1,458 
25,363} 2,282 
25, 833 753 
86,697) 1,638 
28,313} 7,561 
1,836 632 
3,065). 1,789 
4,781} 3,605 
2, 287 374 
379| 1,339 
1,874; 1,139 
2,167 502 
5,678} 3,246 
832 844 
17,992) 2,480 


195718)" -2).287 


3,646,175 949, 018 


88, 330 
35,874 
2,468 
4,854 
8,386 
2,661 
1,718 


3,013 
2,669 


8,924 
1 


1,676 
20,472 
22,000 


$’000 


11,327 
44,377 


20,107 
51,709 
122,229 


29,289 


15,619 


$000 


836 
2,074 
1, 782 


12,376 
48,108 


22,350 
52,397 
125,362 
36,600 
2,261 
6, 455 
15, 895 
2,964 
1,257 


2,126 
2,869 


9,474 
1 


1,673 
17,693 
25, 038 


1,416,513] 446,75 |1,863,228|1,462,874| 453,170/1,916,044 
4,595,193|3,865,964| 964,176/4,830,080 


1 Not collected separately. 


| Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for 
contractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 13. Though the statistics 
‘given for Canada as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate, those given 
All of the 
| estimates given for average numbers employed, salaries and wages paid, and cost 
of materials used are based on ratios of these items to total value of work performed 
derived from survey work done in 1952 and applied to the total value of work 


Although these ratios were calculated.in some detail by type of industry, 


still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties in obtaining 
the precise geographical location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by 
large companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these 
qualifications in mind the table provides useful estimates. 


: 


In using the employment data it is also of value to have a knowledge of the 


: methods used in collecting the basic data on which the employment estimates are 
based. Respondents are requested to report the average number of employees 
They are advised on the questionnaire 


engaged in construction each month. 
that one method of computing the average number of employees is to divide the 
number of working days in the month into the total number of man-days worked 
_by all employees in the month. The monthly averages are added and divided by 
| twelve to compute the annual average. Thus, the resulting figures are representative 


yee 
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of the total number of employees working full time throughout the year. The 
total number on the payroll at any given time may, of course, be above or below 
this average. 


13.— Value of Construction Work Performed, Average Numbers Emplvyed, Value of 
Materials Used and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Province and Contractor, 1952-54 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1952, actual 1953, intentions as of January 1954. 


a ate Avetage pee Rak ie betas 
Province, Contractor an ear an ages aterials or 
Employees Paid Used Performed 
"Sy No. $000 $'000 $000 
Province 
ING WIOUTG LAY 582 ko ccc he eee eee eae 1952 9,771 25,154 387, 932 74,370 
1953 8,691 23, 036 35,336 68,277 | 
1954 8,786 23,599 36, 503 70, 252 | 
PrincesMidwardalsiandsa.. 2. eee eecre nen aoe 1952 1,962 4,272 6,352 12,747 
1953 1,902 4,342 6,496 12,950 | 
1954 2,079 4,836 (ees: 14, 528 ' 
INOWa SCOES eee os Ono ho ap anes Gia ec 1952 17,870 43,617 |. 64,754 119,696 
1953 19,559 50,328 74,169 137,672 
1954 21,042 Donat 83,744 154,799 
New: Brtinswillcotaaoe oe oc hake earl eee 1952 13,872 Solio 48,021 88, 582 
1953 14,169 34,901 51,998 95,755 
1954 15,456 38, 899 58,591 107,750 
Quebec se Aas eel Ale iierei Sache te ht hat ee ae 1952 134,427 388, 492 542,192 1,052,287 
1953 129,148 397,680 555,913 1,077,965 
1954 138,330 436, 533 612,284 1,185, 868 
Ontario. Btontostn Pete eee kee cit eee 1952 157,666 491,324 778, 800 1, 458, 283 | 
1953 168, 894 558,579 872, 634 1,640, 786 | 
1954 171,242 579, 662 911,405 1,710, 601 
Manitobat:cirertene cee ee Geir 2 eee 1952 25,740 71,270 102,194 198, 690 
1953 26,641 78,196 P2771 218,307 
1954 25,948 78,410 114,342 220, 637 
Saskatehewant.os¢e3 . doa: Sate ee ee 1952 22 , 233 65, 259 112,683 200,761 
1953 23, 203 72,345 124, 082 221,409 
1954 24,379 78,610 137,799 245, 767) 
Allibentam aacesci:< Sate ue th cragt hore eae ee 1952 44, 660 141, 164 283,610 479, 232 
1953 50,367 163,734 329, 255 558, 258 
1954 54,946 180,217 363, 982 617,249 
IBrivisheColnmpiaiae.213. Gis oC cee See 1952 49,752 191,169 245,380 513,978 
1953 51, 204 210, 202 268, 631 563, 819 
1954 45,970 188,377 239,910 502, 629 
TE OCAIS Satins ann, eer at eee 1952 477,953 | 1,453,894 | 2,221,918 4,198,621: 


1953 493,778 | 1,593,343 | 2,431,285 4,595,193 


1954 508,178 | 1,664,770 | 2,565,833 4,830,080 
Contractors and Others 
CONUEACUOLSe ee re ote ee secs sie EE 1952 295,991 969, 094 1,617,129 3,027,205. 
1953 302, 200 1,047,922 1,756, 864 3, 283,376. 
1954 317,030 1,110,190 1,875,177 3,489, 640 
oe 
UtHIGS eee ete Mok tote, NMR. hae 1952 77,842 214,597 249,136 499 , 797 
1953 84,091 248, 343 284, 133 573, 608 
1954 83, 805 253, 202 290,096 586, 330 | 
Goverimeniboyes.. pees Pees Pewee s Lies ser... eer 1952 OD; 402 138,172 152,932 305, 954 | 
1953 53,055 139, 332 153,619 307, 434 
1954 54,907 147, 484 164,591 328, 055 
C)SHerEG. fo. Peete se te a ee 1952 48,348 132,031 202-721 365, 665 | 
1953 54,432 157,746 236, 669 430,780 


1954 52,436 153, 894 235, 969 426, 055 | 
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Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
vwarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work per- 
ormed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and 
luly reported in the capital expenditure surveys. Further, values of contracts 
ywarded, and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often under- 
sstimates) of work to be done. 


Contracts Awarded.—According to figures published by Maclean Building 
Reports Limited, the value of contracts awarded in 1953 increased by $204,883,000 or 
[1-3 p.c. over 1952. Substantial increases in residential and business construction 
nore than compensated for the decreases in industrial and engineering construction. 
(Increases in the value of construction contracts awarded in 1953 over the previous 
year, in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan 
nore than offset decreases reported in the other provinces. 


14.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1918-53 
(Sourcs: MacLean Building Reports Limited) 
Nors.—Includes Newfoundland from Apr. 1, 1949. 
a Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
| rn BOE S42 000i 19304 seetg . et OE 4565999 600i 1942 oo nish ci ee 281,594;100 
MPP eics. ss. cis. - LOOFOZ8 000k 1931s eee eet oe SLO VAS 2 OUO ed Os gas. okie iene gue 206, 103, 900 
Wo al o's BHT GOs OOO AOSD arte fees ee AS23872. 400K LOLA tea cae 291,961, 800 
| en PASS 300M LOSS emer eiten os 97289 S00 wi 194 Biers are foe nw eects 409, 032, 700 
| a DOL Ot5e S00) il LOb4en. ook dace ce 2D EOE UU LOO oie. Satie ee 663, 355, 100 
a 914525453500) TO85T ee Sok. PCOS OS OOO TBO ATS es el Wes ate 718,137,100 
5. DiGrao le LOO TORO rare 50% ee LOA SSaOOO I TOFS. 28 prec ewee eee 954, 082, 400 
| ee DOT, 973, ONO 19872. Lonel 22430505100 NTLO4Ot Pee ee. 1,143,547, 300 
| OES QUO AOSS\ eet, . tare -uiel oeeavess NS heed QUO Hed ODO. cde bee evs eed 1,525,764, 700 
EE sec ess: AS SOL OOO TORO k: an Mak. aeee Tic LTO DOORNE LOO Lan. a nee ee 2,295,499, 200 
SE ee. is oo ve ATA A032 S600 ci LOADS Hay ek cae. S205 O09 SOON LOS Cay een. tacts eee 1,812,177, 600 
So oe vie ORO SGoTs SOO BOAT ye) Pears a. BOSE Ol B00 slOboe ela oa ween ee 2,017,060, 700 


15.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
| of Construction, 1948-53 


(Source: MacLean Building Reports Limited) 


Province 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
: $ $ $ $ $ § 

Newfoundland is Ags De Se 3,431,100!) 10,065,000} 10,509,400} 21,985,300] 8,549,700 
Prince Edward Island. ..... 2,410,300) 4,498,500} 2,663,500} © 3,251,000) 3,489,000} 1,254,300 
Mya, Scotia................ 36,624,200) 33,941,600) 35,648,300} 67,837,000) 78,502,000} 54,355,800 
New Brunswick............ 28,980,100) 19,536,100} 34,592,100) 20,983,900} 25,177,000) 28,602,000 
; oa . 68 Gee ee eee oe 327,111,900} 355, 408,300] 533,971,700} 480,106,000] 397,931,400] 539,818, 600 
a ee ee 350,612,300} 421,098,900) 597, 161, 900)1,017,426,900} 732,768,100} 849,812, 400 
Manitoba os Rinis aan ¢ (een ene 45,414,700) 78,517,300} 67,985,300) 91,157,700} 95,690,300) 80,455,700 
_— or ts es 18,273,600} 43,306,200) 27,563,900} 39,604,700) 59,170,000} 75,724,400 
ER ee 74,071,700) 104,380,600) 134,878,500} 183,075,100) 281,191,300) 215,010,900 
British Columbia........... 70,583,600) 79,428,700] 81,239,500] 381,547,500) 166,273,200) 163,476,900 
| Se 954, 082, 400) 1,143,547,300|1,525,764,700/2,295,499,200|1,812,177,600|2,017,060,700 


1 Nine months. 
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15.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1948-53—concluded 


Type of Construction 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
REsSIDENTIAL— 
Apantiientsreee. ce ceeiette 30,069,100} 69,254,000} 59,297,800} 55,819,900) 101,665,300) 130, 462, 40) 
IR(eCHG Ca (COSER pes aoe aoe 342,986, 800] 396,821,500} 482,386,500] 381,289,800) 409,637,400} 602, 296, 901 
Torats, RESIDENTIAL...... 373,055,900] 466,075,500} 541,684,300] 437,109,700} 511,302,700) 732,759, 30 
BusINEsSs— | 
Ghiurches | A248e wakes 16,425,500] 21,677,400) 24,100,400) 25,274,900) 26,455,700) 32,009, 201 
Public garages... .......< 13,096,900) 12,316,800] 13,781,600] 10,838,000} 15,958,100) 17,298,401 
IEbospitalseese seer cies 49,318,800] 42,405,900] 59,967,700) 85,746,400} 56,175,300} 69,047, 60! 
Hotels and clubs..s...... 27,628,800} 16,957,500} 41,611,000} 32,095,700} 23,055,600) 32,399, 80! 
Oficeshuildingsnee. cee eee 34,137,900] 40,031,400} 53,240,200} 29,108,200} 39,640,300) 78,035,901 
Rubliciourldingsa a. tee: 19,919,400] 46,078,800) 61,834,500) 150,483,700] 149,351,000} 111, 235, 601 
S CHOOLSHs da sus reine sks 79,156 000} 80,982,500} «99,296, 400] 139,938,800] 130,398, 800} 119, 009, 201 
Stores teers: dase ee 42,348,000! 86,218,400] 43,677,100] 33,497,100} 41,999,300) 81,197,30! 
MT CAOTeS ho eee Meee eae te 4,814,500 6, 132,300 6,173,600 2,713,900 3,116,900 3,075, 30! 
Warehouses see ne aac 28,413,100] 21,464,700} 36,722,400] 37,985,400) 40,243,900) 70,501, 40 
Toraus, BUSINESS......... 315,258,900] 324,265,700} 440,404,900) 547,682,100) 526,394, 900 613, 809, 70i 
PND USTRIAL= cree ce lee ere 74,878,100} 104,040,300] 141,043,200] 451,753,200) 245,851,100) 230,925, 80 
E.NGINEERING— | 
Bridpess eee nre oe 7,562,000 9,182,900} 16,624,300] 19,340,400) 37,569,700} 14,858, 70) 
Dams and wharves....... 18,215,000} 20,716,900] 38,561,900] 32,155,000) 59,257,500) 63,592, 10! 
Sewers and water mains...| 20,038,600] 27,856,400} 31,005,800} 63,333,300} 44,919,300} 46,385,50) 
Roads and streets........ 45,856,900} 49,396,300} 92,386,300] 94,621,900] 113,015,000} 97,964, 20! 
General engineering....... 99,217,000} 142,013,300} 224,054,000} 649,503,600} 278,867,400) 216,765, 40: 
Toraus, ENGINEERING....| 190,889,500! 249,165,809] 402, 632,300| 858,954,200} 528,628,900! 439,565, 90 


Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910: 
when the series covered 35 urban centres; in 1920 they were extended to cover 5% 
municipalities, including unincorporated suburban areas, which were becoming 
increasingly important as residential areas for persons working within the municipa 
boundaries of urban centres. In 1940, the series was again extended to cover 20: 
municipalities and in 1948 the coverage was expanded further to include 50 
municipalities. However, until plans are advanced, it is felt desirable to maintau 
comparability with earlier issues of the Year Book by retaining the ‘204’ list. 


The estimated value of proposed construction as indicated by building permit) 


in 204 municipalities issued in 1953 amounted to $1,088,879,902, an increase 0) 
36 p.c. over the 1952 value of $802,737,975. | 


| 


16.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permit. 
Issued in 204 Municipalities, 1952 and 1933 


i 
} 


Norr.—Statistics for these series covering years previous to 1952 will be found in the correspondin 
tables of earlier editions of the Year Book. For the 35 cities marked (@) the record goes back to 191 
the 23 places marked (O) were added in 1920. 


Province Province 
and _ 1952 1953 an 1952 1953 
Municipality Municipality | 
§ § $ § 
Prince Edward Island— Nova Scotia—concluded . 
OCharlottetown.......... 401, 690 SSO 0525. Laverpoates 2 88. te. 53, 350 91, 200 
©iNew Glasvowsenees teens 288,534 | 2,433,520 
Nova Scotia— hy pee oe Wes onhe.s 4 35, 100 a 
‘Amn heretdemei ene ke 1,135,330 | 453,148 ||. North Sydney.......... 622, 700 se 
Bridgewater... 1.1.0... 200,060.11 pe 286,150 Muey ere ines aaah fe 77,57 | 1a 
Dartmouth............. 1,153,875 | 4,404,000 || Sydney Mines.........: 174,300 13,7 
Glace Dayicd.. chi.ecnd 329,231 281 482 W CEYHUO) 2 tree nes 484,215 627, 988 
@ Halifax... ee ee 7,777,130 | 11,090,934 Warmouth tone eee 150, 075 106, 55( 
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16.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 204 Municipalities, 1952 and 1953—continued 


Province Province 
and 1952 1953 and 1952 1953 
Municipality Municipality 
$ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— Ontario—continued 
Meeatapbellton............ 264, 068 954,484 || Burlington.......00..-:- 1,158,450 | 3,520,412 
BPD EINE, ccctesyrtae «5 17,300 31,900 @ampbellfordss.2 2.2... 65, 052 145, 650 
MBPITIOUSICS oc. goes os eds 477, 400 214, 000"1@ Ghathais. sauces ..Ja5. 2,260, 804 2,149,813 
OFredericton............. 2,208,683 3,058, 437 Co ODGUEOL A setae ee 6, 960, 960 2,939,585 
MEMONCtON..\..........0005 3, 896, 950 5,613, 036 (GChTANG 4. cee sel cote 255, 299 353, 768 
Meewcastle.............. 132,900 162, 600 Collmgwood. 3.) .2..:..4. 223,508 288, 452 
Ment John............:. 2,701,073 8,287,405 Coriwall st... eeeca es ore 1,130,280 766, 766 
MSC NEN. ..060< 6200. 44, 865 59, 897 UNAS Ot. el ae 1,506, 625 1, 831, 305 
IARUVICW dec cee eek 1,796, 943 2,067, 625 
| Etobicoke Twp......... 35,641,689 | 50,861,303 
Quebec— HOreseeEL il pete at see 8,324,091 4,593,032 
ie HGGERTIC A Me ede wi ike Loo 1,122,914 
Cap de la Madeleine.....} 1,668,800 | 1,917,999 || Fort Frances............ 151715277 482,116 
Meenicoutimi............- 3, 053, 420 2,757,225 |@Fort William............ 3, 030, 180 2,882,187 
Coaticook.............. 474,370 252,885 1OGalb.... oc. neces +204: 3,479,249 | 3,080, 454 
Drummondville......... 1, 259,374 976,210 | Gananoque............. 132, 162 220,940 
AG ae Ielserovo 3, 255, 208 Gloucester Twp......... 2,391,310 5,188, 700 
merand Mére...........:. 630,375 | 1,089,750 || Goderich............... 161,365 836, 130 
_Hampstead............. 2,295,410 | 1,053,223 |@Guelph..............00. 3,076,573 | 10,554,711 
| NSN eee ae 2,702,930 | 11,717,625 | Haileybury............. 82,875 173,175 
Mperville...............: 564,550 547,205 |@Hamilton............... 24,227,470 | 31,055,980 
BOS as ase ese 1,247,280 | 2,885,270 | Hanover................ 153, 000 164,750 
Mepoguicre............... 376,325 | 1,355,700 | Hawkesbury............ 992,175 190,910 
BMMERINC. 2... culate... ses 8,280,467 | 5,872,424 | Buntsville.............. 132, 650 75,000 
BEMPOESITIC. cadens 213, 200 403,775 4. Togersell., <0... 016.0: 195,485 120,700 
BREE MOUC, 0.2. .550.05. 275, 650 327,910 IS apUSIKESIN Gs... = 06 62 ok. 1, 037, 600 732,370 
eae 348,400 | 2,532,125 Kiorae et ee ee At. 599,979 814, 490 
mongueuil.........:+.... 984,677 | 2,695,350 |@ Kingston................ 4,221,737 | 5,090,641 
BPPAALIC fo. ph oa os 6 ks 96, 300 180, 460 Kirkland Lake (Teck 
ay (@ Maison- se ee Daigle eh pts, Be 204, 696 250, 050 
BECO) 2 eiie pava ss 103,828,736 |125,339, 648 Oiitehone: Eel or eee oe Oe 10,524,256 | 11,476,223 
“Montreal East.......... 1,564,415 | 3,181,658 || Leamington............. 1, 143, 637 654, 350 
MontrealNorth......... 925,100 |" 2,973,004 “oeaaide..). 0.5. ss ck. 1,803,838 | 2,470,339 
Montreal West.......... 311,700 433,000 fl. Trindsay od wccc gene ees <s - 1,501,555 | 1,085,245 
“Mount Royal........... 4,058,212 | 5,043,834 | Listowel................ 211,875 176,040 
Meoranda,................ 951, 640 204,100 |@London................. 10,586,555 | 5,830,230 
BEET CTNON Gc. 5, cipene gov ew « 1,831, 550 1,338, 025 Long SPAN eters. td: 464, 490 1,050,505 
- Point-aux-Trembles..... 490,350 | 1,164,475 || Napanee................ 39, 000 187,500 
moint Claire. ......<..... 2,011,395 | 3,985,993 || Nepean Twp............ 3,270,996 | 3,336,240 
BQuebec Sct Be SOR aA 6,262,531 | 11,491,664 New Liskeard.......... 620, 815 534, 711 
GT) 891,050 | 2,171,200 | Newmarket............. 290, 500 374, 800 
— du-Loup.".... ...;. 379, 610 531,950 || New Toronto........... 2,155, 100 634,765 
MENS Gio Pya eee wee es 516, 785 411,920 || Niagara Falls........... 1,972,734 | 1,658,367 
‘Ste. eathe- des-Monts. . 233, 300 120,500 || North Bay............. 2,107,054 | 2,076,987 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue. . 122,110 319,720 | North York Twp....... 47,701,208 | 68,952,428 
“St, Hyacinthe.......... 2,797,950 | 1,402,950] Oakville..............+. 2,993,670 | 3,190,472 
4 ee Re AS ert | Re oh eh Orilliay Ses. et es oe 658,610 | 1,168,143 
BR OTITON as Bed or cS 279, ,400,009 ||OOQshawa................. , 885, 17,363, 71 
mt. Joseph.............. 76, 139 EGA ere SOILS BERS ee 
Pa OOttawa< ee es 23,595,220 | 36,321, 556 
meee Lambert............ 3,179,940 2,563,095 4/093 
St. Laurent............. 14,303,950 | 13,986,300 |OOwen Sound............ 884, 047 684, 09 
Shawinigan Falls........ Pe Pe TOTS 18st tak ATI. iat. omens edt ne odio 420,300 253, 595 
Beherbrooke............. 8,853,475 | 4,509,540 || Parry Sound............ 182, 225 356, 000 
eee 1,053,980 SOL POG A ee UL DPOLO coed probes oy: 2,418,200 | 1,937,075 
BThree Rivers........... Poa ale: t 0, ODS, DUO | Reftlce +. kissin cae: 168, 170 237, 450 
| ey eee 790, 020 423,375 |\@Peterborough........... 5,186,523 | 4,853, 892 
Malleyfield.............. 1,498,530.) 2,836,440 |) Petrolia. ...2. i o.2 sce as es 87,845 143,775 
ee 1,919,700 | 2,874,400 fae aoe S27 0h he Pe Cr oe ee 
aa oy aaihrs 1,940,500 2,594, 870 Ont olbomegrin.. ose: ; : ; F 
Westmount eae Sei Sara Vas gar heeled by OG oe 938,054 | 1,162,218 
: Renirow toe Scteshiatte. ose 4 eee : a 
tario— @iRinversides sacs tae. , 463, 95 ene, 
bi ario @St. Catharines...) | 3,392,256 | 3, 418, 601 
net A See 229,199 735,000 We Bt. Marver a, fs 7o)s ea, 975, : 
Barrie... oat Te es ee 1,656, 025 3,019,116 |@St. Thomas............. 1, 646, 356 1,135, 469 
Belleville Pies Sat te Meee 1,420,931 PAM etp hye |(@yoeiaite: ewe Se we ae SR ee 8, 278, 563 6, 858, 230 
~Bowmanville........... 231, 480 335,825 ||OSault Ste. Marie........ 6, 893, 168 6, 836, 100 
Bracebridge............ 133,400 110, 600 Scarboro Twp...........| 86,301,565 | 48,527,135 
_Bramp Tipatins Wide es. < sve daaf 0.0 2,333, 446 2,004, 916 ITN COOi eet cae Sas ee 1,047,350 112, 220 
BBrantiord Pee tere et a. 1,845,488 | 2,370,449 || Smith’s Falls........... 287, 400 862,700 
M@erockville.............. 15261,.572: \* 2,579, 8385 |@Stratiord s. 4.....4 isk tu. 797,111 1, 403, 447 
92428—47 
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16.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 204 Municipalities, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Province Province 
and 1952 1953 and _ 1952 1953 
Municipality Municipality 
$ $ $ $ 

Ontario—concluded Saskatchewan- concluded 
Sud bulye see 3,710,135 | 5,217,695 || Swift Current........... 1,053,605 | 2,490,730. 
SRVAN SOG neh Giecrie = 738, 469 663, 821 Wie yioUlh ie steraertierciens eters 388, 100 1,600,600 
Art Ronvelie ayn ooo adn care 308, 695 723.420 1) OnItON ce hactetoe ashes ra 872,600 | 2,408,787) 
MIMINING oases: Aes wees 539, 440 538, 739 

@ Porantos ks. aoe oe 43, ee see a ny on 
WerenmcONi. tc. cinsk aaa t= a 817, , 124, oe 
Wallaceburg. -.2+.+++.. 5 338: 524 | "620,812 Alberta 
Waterloo....16. sss sees 283, , 163, 

OWelland iste atl ¥ 8 2,437,511 1, 406, 963 @Calgary +. 8 (ake: #) eho) 6) e oleae se: S10 38, 784, 242 42, 145, 384 

Drumihellersqasroece ee 287,740 , 200 

Weston, ochs Aer intel: secre 1,407,989 1,563,912 | 

: @ Edmonton esssscsseee- 37,066,526 | 55,020,816 
WhAbD Yn 4: aio) oes as so 743,270 | 1,886,410 A 

@ Windsor 6 557 179 15 712 482 OLethbridge eeeeeeeereeeres 4, TAL ’ 855 7 > 381 ’ 690 

OWoodstock * rah sue cae 1,718,383 2) 567,792 OMedicine Hat........... 2,373,080 | 3,961, 220, 

O Yor el Bios sae oo ee oe 11,251,270 | 13,990, 855 

York East Twp........ 8,393,277 | 8,797,716 
British Columbia— 
Manitoba— Ghialliiwarclesace acmicnter 475,230 737,370 
Granbrookmirccscime ate 472,254 237, 492 

@ Brandon. O6se- sence 1,790,795 2,953, 846 Bernie sativa asserts ees 73,075 375,945 
BTOOkKIaN GSE serene soc 105, 650 239,100 }OKamloops...........-.. 684, 805 1,528, 069 
1D aioli) seis eee 605,070 1,062,140 AK CLOW teeters lee 502, 030 11,074 
North Kildonan........ 283,900 283 000 HO mNanaimMos. estar 976,797 | 1,696,017 
Portage la Prairie....... 1,146,925 ON 1085 leo C1SON:. cerca eteciy guerre 613, 755 413, 696 

@st.Bonlaces seas. s nee 4,432,890!| 2,293,215 |}@ New Westminster....... 2,096,485 | 4,764,407 
Selkinke is coerce wte-b ce. 595, 000 497,815 ||O North Vancouver....... 1,988,135 | 3,245,438 
Thepeas oat cases eeter mee 257, 450 308,950 || Prince George.......... 2,238,160 | 2,140,500 
‘I’ FansCOlayies conat ieee 324, 687 700,725 |OPrince Rupert..........- 1, 037,257 354, 061 

@Winniper <4 o- a. ie &- 19,293,200 | 21,868,300 || Revelstoke..........-.. 177,350 110, 716 

Rossland... seswesecteses 316, 261 149, 96: 

Palle we, Coen ee ae ee 2,880,729 | 1,544, 28: 

Saskatchewan— @ Vancouver. c.s.c00-.--+- 28,387,737 | 50,748, 75: 

Wermon. “o.cpees eae coon 300,518 878, 14 

Esha ogee oF nose 143, 684 B78.200'| @ Victoriairs weiss oes 3,988,003 | 6,094, 24 

IUStOV AN sf .gencecat meen. 234, 484 625, 299 | ————— 
IMel walle Ne rcso tevocrtr eee 390, 750 542,600 |'Totals— 

@ Moose Jaw...........--- 2,628,312 | 2,168,305 | 204 Municipalities...... 802,737,975 |1,088,879,9 
North Battleford....... 811,500 | 1,515,660 | ——_————_ 
Prince Albert, ...00 42° 2,034,995 | 3,624,800 || 58 Municipalities® O.. .| 520,491,849 718,916,46 

@erine 25 ore cee 12,736,939 | 27,124,358 | 

@Saskatoonc..-c- oe aver 7,872,727 | 15,478,755 || 35 Municipalities®..... 438,740,938 | 619,874,15 


1 No reports received for September, October and November 1952. 


The indexes given in Table 17 show, as far as possible, the fluctuations 
building costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. T 
relative proportions of material and wage costs in general building are difficult | 
determine since such proportions vary with the type of building and the centr 
studied. Pre-war experience, as indicated by a special study made for 15 citle 
shows that the proportions of cost of materials to cost of labour in all constructiv 
average two-thirds for the former to one-third for the latter. The increase in t 
cost of recent building operations has probably been much more than is indicat 
by the increase in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages shown and the propt 
tions of these items to total costs have, no doubt, undergone some variation owl. 
to changes in types and methods of construction and to the greater use of machine 

Four of the largest cities—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouae 
accounted for $278,231,403 or 26 p.c. of the value of building permits issued - 
204 municipalities in 1953. In 1952, the same cities showed a value of $195,233,7€ 
or 24 p.c. of the total for that year. 
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17.—Value of Building Permits Issued in 204 Municipalities and Index Numbers 
of the Building Construction Industries, 1943-53 


Nore.—These 204 municipalities are named in Table 16. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Mgr sie Prices of 
en P ceintee Building Materials Wages in Employment 
204.” (1949 =100) eee a Building 
Seen 4. tries? onstruction? 
Municipalities N iid 
: : on- (1939 =100) (1949 =100) 
Residential! vest bikial 
$ 

eee Se 80,190, 123 61-0 70-2 127-7 68-8 
a ee eee 128,728, 465 64-3 70-9 129-6 40-9 
ee 197,187,160 65-0 71-4 131-1 43-7 
eee ts | 383, 596, 698 67:8 75-0 143-9 62-6 
ee ct was 873, 231, 249 79-1 84-5 155-0 81-9 
sR a er 536, 057, 597 95-4 95-9 176-3 91-4 
(eevee laa 616, 160, 593 100-0 100-0 184-2 100-0 
ee ee 801,765, 092 106-4 105-0 194-0 104-7 
a a a oe oe a 681,161,938 125-5 118-6 217-2 116-0 
en ee 802,737,975 124-9 123-2 235-2 127-1 
nga Ree ad. Ae 1,088,879, 902 123-9 124-4 249-1 128-2 

1 Arithmetically converted from base 1935-39 =100, 2 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 


* As reported by employers. 


Subsection 3.—Government Aid to House Building * 


Federal Government Assistance.—Type of Federal Government assistance 
to house building in Canada is primarily assistance to private builders including 
prospective home owners, merchant builders and investors in rental housing. In 
the nine-year period 1945-53, 10 p.c. of the new permanent dwellings completed 
were built directly on Government account and 27 p.c. represented private-enterprise 
dwellings for which some public assistance was provided. 


| The Federal Government carries on house-building operations under programs 
for the provision of Armed Services married quarters and, until 1953, veterans 
rental units. The Federal Government also undertakes joint rental housing projects 
in Co-operation with the provincial governments. (See p. 746.) 


Public assistance to private builders is provided under the terms of the National 
Housing Act, 1954, together with the Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927, the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942, and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944. The National 
Housing Act, 1954, represents the Government’s main legislation in the housing 
field. The chief form of public assistance to private builders under the previous 
National Housing Act, 1944, was the provision of funds for mortgage loans made 
jointly with private lenders, but under the new legislation, public assistance to 
private house building is mainly through a system of mortgage-loan insurance. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the Federal Government 
agency responsible for the provision of most of the public assistance to housing, 
was incorporated by Act of Parliament passed in December 1945. It administers 
the present National Housing Act and earlier housing Acts and co-ordinates govern- 
ment activities in the housing field. The Corporation supervises the program for the 


construction of the Armed Services married quarters for the Department of National 
Defence. 
. 


tte, Prepared in the Economic Research Department, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
wa, 


} 
| 


"92428473 


it 


: 
| 
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The National Housing Act, 1954.—The National Housing Act, 1954, came 
‘nto force on Mar. 22, replacing the National Housing Act, 1944. It replaces the 
former joint loan provisions by a system of insured mortgages, provides for the 
participation of the chartered banks and Quebec savings banks in mortgage lending 
under the Act, and establishes the basis for a secondary market in insured mortgages 
by provisions which permit lenders approved under the Act to sell insured mortgages 
to individuals and other investors who are not approved lenders. Provision was 
also made for mortgage loans for home conversion. These loans are insured in the 
same way as are mortgage loans for the building of new structures. | 


A number of changes in the terms of loans made under the National Housing 
Act are introduced in the new legislation but many of the provisions of the National 
Housing Act are re-enacted either without change or with only minor modifications. 
Among these are provisions for federal-provincial co-operation in land assembly and 
development and in the construction and ownership of low-rental housing, and 
for federal assistance in housing redevelopment and the clearance of blighted areas. 


Loans to limited dividend housing corporations and to primary producers, 
together with guarantees under the rental guarantee plan and guarantees of home 
improvement and extension loans are re-enacted. Loans for home improvement 
and extension, however, require an insurance charge of 1 p.c. of the amount of the 
loan. The powers of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to make 
direct loans remain unchanged. 


The insurance of a mortgage loan made under the Act requires that a single 
fee for the insurance be paid by the borrower at the time the loan is made. This, 
fee is added to the amount of the approved loan and varies between 12 and 23 p.¢. 
of the loan amount, according to the type of loan and whether progress advances 
are made or not. Insurance fees are deposited in, and claims are paid from, é 
Mortgage Insurance Reserve Fund administered by the Central Mortgage anc 
Housing Corporation. 


In an insurance claim the approved lender is required to complete such lega 
proceedings as are necessary to transfer the property, with clear title, to the Centra 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. The regulations under the Act require tha 
the insurance claim be made within 30 days of the time the claimant acquires clea 
title. The settlement includes an allowance for principal, an allowance for interest 
and an allowance for settlement costs. The claimant receives 98 p.c. of the amour 
owing on the principal of the loan at the time foreclosure proceedings were institute! 
or, where no such proceedings were involved, at the time the property was acquirec 
The payment also includes the full amount of such approved charges as wel: 
advanced to the borrower in order to maintain the security of the mortgage, eg 
fire insurance premiums. The allowance for interest payments in default at th 
time the property is conveyed to the Corporation is 98 p.c. of the amount of suc 
payments due or accrued for the default period up to a maximum of six month 
An additional amount is paid when the default period is more than six month, 
For settlement costs the claimant receives $125 as compensation for the acquisiti¢ 
fee and other approved legal disbursements. 
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: The entry of the chartered banks and the Quebec savings banks to the field 

of mortgage lending, under the National Housing Act, means that the potential 

‘supply of mortgage funds is substantially broader. Previously, the chartered 
banks were not permitted to engage in mortgage lending. In addition to pr oviding 
another channel by which savings can be used for investment in National Housing 
“Act mortgages, the chartered banks, through their 4,000 branches, can provide an 
improved coverage of potential borrowers under the National Housing Act, par- 
ticularly in the smaller centres of population. 

To facilitate the development of a secondary market in insured mortgage loans, 
the 1954 Act provides that the insurance policy: on a mortgage loan made under the 
new legislation may be assigned to the purchaser should the loan be sold, provided 
that the loan continues to be serviced by an approved lender. It will be possible, 
therefore, for individuals and other investors who are not approved lenders to invest 
in insured mortgages by arranging with an approved lender to service the loan. 
The new Act also authorizes the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to buy 
and sell insured mortgage loans as well as to make loans to approved lenders upon 
the security of insured mortgage loans. These provisions endow the insured 
mortgage loan with a degree of liquidity and transferability that greatly broadens 

the potential supply of mortgage funds. 

| The terms of loans insurable under the new Act differ from the terms on which 
joint loans were made previously, especially as regards the loan period and the level 
ofloans. For dwellings for home-ownership, other than for certified defence workers, 
the loan-to-value ratio is now set at 90 p.c. of the first $8,000 of the lending value 
and 70 p.c. of the remainder, subject to a maximum loan of $12,800 set by regulation. 
Under the joint loan arrangements, loans were made at 80 p.c. of the lending value 
up to a maximum of $10,000. For a duplex, the loan is now calculated on the same 
90 p.c. and 70 p.c. basis for the first half of the lending value with 80 p.c. allowed on 
the second half of the lending value subject to a maximum set by regulation at 
$15,300; previously, loans were made at 80 p.c. of the lending value of the property 
subject to a maximum loan of $11,600. For dwellings for certified defence workers 
the ratio of loan amount to lending value is 90 p.c., as under the earlier legislation. 
Por farm dwellings loans may be made for $10,000 or two-thirds of the appraised 
value of the farm whichever is the lesser amount. 

For rental housing -préjects, insured loans may be made up to 80 p.c. of the 
lending value of the project and up to a maximum amount of $7,000 per dwelling 
for multiple family dwellings; under the joint loan arrangement the maximum was 
$6,200. 

| The new Act provides for insured mortgage loans for home conversion: such 
loans must not exceed the lesser of 70 p.c. of the lending value of the structure, 
including land, when the alteration is completed, or the cost of the alterations 
together with the amount necessary to discharge all encumbrances on the title 
to the land. 

__ The usual term of an insured loan for a dwelling for home ownership is now 
25 years, compared to 20 years under the old Act. Loans for shorter periods may be 
approved at the borrower’s request. For rental housing projects the term of the 
loan may not exceed 25 years, and for home conversion the maximum is 15 years. 
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The maximum rates of interest on loans made under the new Act continue to 
be set by the Governor General in Council: at the time rates are promulgated they 
are not to exceed the yields on long-term Government of Canada bonds by more 
than certain margins. On insured loans, the maximum margin by which the mortgage 
rate may exceed the bond rate is 21 p.c. On Mar. 19, 1954, the rate on insured 
loans for home ownership, home conversion, rental housing projects, and farm 
housing was set at 54 p.c.; previously the rate paid by borrowers on these loans, 
other than those for home conversion, was 5 p.c. 


For all insured loans, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation passes the 
plans and specifications, makes appraisals and undertakes the construction 
inspections to ensure compliance with approved standards. 


Under the new Act, as under the earlier legislation, the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation may make direct loans for house building in areas where 
mortgage loans, under the Act, are not available from private lenders. These loans 
are made on the same basis as are those made by approved lenders under the Act: 


The provisions of the earlier legislation for direct loans to limited dividenc 
housing corporations and to companies engaged in the primary industries of logging 
lumbering, fishing and mining are retained in the new Act. Loans to limited divi 
dend housing corporations are made at low rates of interest for the constructior 
of low and medium rental housing units. By March 1954, 33 companies had beel 
formed under the sponsorship of business companies or local groups; the financiny 
of some of these was supplemented by municipal grants or contributions from servic! 
clubs. Many of the dwelling units constructed by these companies are occupie 
by widows and old-age pensioners. 


Section 36 of the National Housing Act, 1954, provides that, following agree 
ments between a provincial government and the Government of Canada, th 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation may undertake, jointly with th 
province, the development of a housing or land-assembly project. Capital costs 
profits and losses of such projects are shared 75 p.c. by the Federal Government an 
25 p.c. by the province. The provincial government, in turn, may require th 
municipality concerned to participate in the provincial share. By March 195: 
all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, had passed complementary legislatio 
and projects were under way, or completed, in seven of the nine provinces wit 
enabling legislation. 


Under the legislation, three main types of housing agreement have bee 
evolved :— | 
(1) the construction of houses for rental on an economic or sub-econom) 

basis; : | 

(2) the assembly and servicing of residential lots for sale to builders at 


prospective home-owners; | 


(3) combined rental-housing and land-assembly projects where a porti 
of the land developed is used for housing and the remainder sold. 
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i. 
Completed rental-housing projects are administered by local housing authorities 


whose members are appointed by provincial Order in Council. Local authorities 
have been established in 20 municipalities. 


By March 1954, 62 projects had been approved, 25 for land assembly only, 

10 for combined land assembly and rental housing, and 27 for the erection of rental 

housing over the whole site. The 37 rental projects relate to 3,036 rental units of 

which 2,324 had been completed. The land assembly projects involve the servicing 

of 11,600 lots, of which 1,600 had been completed and sold to builders and prospective 
home owners. 


The Rental Guarantee Plan, instituted in 1948 and re-enacted in the new 
National Housing Act, is designed to encourage the construction of rental housing 
accommodation by private builders. Owners of projects built under the Plan are 
| guaranteed a return of rent sufficient to pay taxes, operating expenses, debt service 
and a minimum return of 2 p.c. on the equity of the owner. From 1948 to March 
1954, projects were approved involving 21,550 units having an estimated cost of 
$167,344,000. 


Under the land assembly provisions of the Act, unchanged from the earlier 
legislation, lending institutions are guaranteed the recovery of their investment and 
_areturn of 2 p.c. on land development projects. These projects involve the develop- 

ment of raw land into serviced lots for residential purposes and their sale at prices 

considerably below the market price for comparable lots. Little activity has taken 
place under these provisions in recent years. At March 1954, however, seven 
projects had been started involving 1,950 lots. 


| The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927 (R.8.C. 1952, c. 36, amended by ec. 309).— 
| legislation provides for federal long-term loan assistance for housing, as well 
as for other farm purposes. (See pp. 374-375.) 


The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 280).—This Act is administered 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs and provides a form of loan and grant 
assistance to veterans for housing and other purposes. (See pp. 289-291.) 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 110).—This Act 
provides for guarantees for intermediate and short-term loans made by approved 
lending agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. (See pp. 375-376.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 

Statistics of Federal Assistance in the Housing Program.—The extent 
of Federal Government assistance to house building in Canada is shown in Table 18. 
‘The year 1935 marked the passage of the Dominion Housing Act and the entry of 
the Federal Government into the housing field on a continuing basis. This Act 
Was succeeded by the National Housing Acts of 1938, 1944 and 1954. 


| A total of 100,663 dwellings were completed in Canada in 1953. Of these, 4,882 
‘were built directly by the Federal Government; 37,517 were built with the aid of 
federal loans, including joint loans under the National Housing Act; and 806 
Were built with guarantee assistance by the Federal Government. 
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18.—Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government Assistance, 1935-53 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


With Federal Government Assistance Without 
LS Federal 
Year Direct Govern- Total 
Govern- Loans Guarantees Total! ment 
ment Assistance 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
LOSS ee es cone woot — 0-5 — 0-5 32-4 32-9 
OSG ere sie ces stota iter seerteters — ibaa 0-1 1-2 38-1 39-3 
TRY Aas 5 RAPMAO ce ee oe RNs On — 1-5 0-9 2-4 46-2 48-6 
NOS ewe ee eieencratnr trans ces care olcnerae —— 2-4 0-9 3°3 40-7 44-0 
1030.47 bp eee, Sees ee -- 5-2 1-1 6:3 45-4 51-7 
TOAD perro cies resets tees — 6-2 0-8 7-0 45-5 52-5 
i OA eerie Betws ck. Mele adore re bts 1-7 4-9 —- 6:6 50-2 56-8 
AD Berea mreceyecta ce fevater snes mtoers tettens 7-6 2-7 — 10-3 36-9 47-2 
1OAS we gid oxyet mete stne. AA 6-4 1:3 0-1 7-8 29-0 36°8 
[O44 SA eae eae Aare 2+8 0-1 = 2-9 39-9 42-8 
OA ACN. . Aone 3-4 2-0 0-2 5-6 42-9 48-5 
AOA Geet cee eat i arenes « 14-0 5:6 0-4 20-0 47-2 67-2 
MOA TRANS Rick ere ei Pua e ate ate cps 10-0 10-6 0-4 21-0 58-2 79-2 
OARS tree Bate a crane ene 8-7 13-9 0-5 23-1 58-1 81-2 
1 OAG 2ieter . Bee tes We ese cane tes ake 9-5 23-4 2-7 35-6 55-4 91-0 
HOBO sect ne ero ttoats ncioeteat oper 6-8 32-5 2-5 41-8 50-0 91-8 
5 RO hae eee ee, hed oe eee eee Oc 3-5 29-3 1-5 34:3 50-5 84-8 
TORO: Merete Seri ea) a eat caieae 3-9 22-6 0-9 27-4 48-9 76:3 
LOSSite, cee. See oo eS 4-9 37°5 0-8 43 «2 57-5 100-7 
Totals, 1935<53......... 83-2 203-3 13-8 300-3 873-0 1,173-3 


1 Exclusive of a small number of dwellings built by Federal Government Departments as part of their 


normal operations. 2 Newfoundland figures included from 1949. 


Details of loans by provinces approved under the National Housing Act 


for the years 1945-53 are shown in Table 19. 


19.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Act, by 


Province, 1945-53 © 


Yukon zx 
Year and Item |N’f’ld |P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta.| B.C. | and_ || Canadé 
Naw. cs 
1945— 
WHOaNSk ieee INGOs yc — 60 23 481} 2,341 693 96 469 675 —_ 4, 83) 
Dwellings.... “ ue — 60 23 701} 2,480 703 96 485 839 — 5,38 
Amount...... $000) ... — 270 101] 3,045/10, 278} 3,034 410} 2,099] 3,274 —_ 22,51 
1946— 
Woansen. 245 Noth: 4 100 84 832] 3,254) 1,004 215 626} 1,222 — 7,384) 
Dwellings.... “ sey 4 113 206] 1,931] 5,345} 1,020 363 880] 1,965 — 11,82 
Amount...... $000]... 21 532] 1,001) 8, 965/26, 168] 5,017) 1,771] 4,028 8, 449 — 55,98 
1947— | 
TGOANS ie He: NOMA tee 10 248 102] 1,793] 3,442} 1,188 146 916} 1,041 —_ 8,88 
Dwellings.... “ a BY 269 104} 3,186] 3,676} 1,289 149 991) 1,232 —_ 10,93 
Amount...... $7000)... 170) 1,364 562/14, 423/19, 115| 6,577 735| 4,960) 5;325 —_ 53,23 
1948— » | 
JOAN S ete couse IN(Oe|| Ose 35 285 286| 2,895) 6,539) 1,106 94) 1,972] 2,125 2) 15,38) 
Dwellings: ss. = a 38 316 308] 5,183} 6,999] 1,372 102) 2,156} 2,352 2) 18,82. 
Amount...... $000)... 223! 1,629] 1,871|27,163]42,075| 7,576 797|11, 504}11, 673 13 104,55 
1949— | 
TeOanssasat bt No. 21 23 268 194} 3,293} 8,598} 1,469 200} 2,595) 1,495 3) 18,1¢ 
Dwellings.... “ 21 23 296 225) 8,552) 9,353) 1,569 193| 2,837) 1,832 3) 24, 
Amount...... $000 125 150] 1,614] 1,297|45,715|56, 059) 9,402) 1,081 15,207| 8,835 14 139,44 
1950— a | 
WiOONS Av. No. 48 20 504 340] 7,994)16, 454) 1,729 356| 3,935] 3,059 1} 34,4 
Dwellings.... “ 51 20 558 348/13, 980/17, 830 1,826 360! 4,279| 3,503 1|| 42,7 
Amount..... $’000 369 140! 3,526] 2, 450185, 6861133,050113, 163! 2, 255126, 444 22 Vou 3i| 289,2: 
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19.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Act, by Province, 1945-53— 
concluded 


_ Yearand Item |N’f’ld./P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. Kone Canada 
| ayy Tk 


a a i ee ee SS es eee | eee ee 


—-1951— 
(MEEIBOANS \......4.. No. 33 7} 173) 123} 2,630) 7,700} 1,010} 135) 1,983] 1,124; — 14,918 
Dwellings.... “ 33 7} 187) = 126} 4,233} 9,416] 1,100} 137] 2,659] 1,405) — 19, 303 
{Amount...... $000} 239 41) 1,210}  869/26,035/63, 523} 6,810) 797/16,162] 8,011) — 123, 697 

1952— 
muoans........ No. 26 9} 227) 167} 4,092/12,336] 1,380} 307] 3,486] 1,688} — 23,718 
Dwellings.... “ 27 9} 260} 182) 9,117/16,038] 1,916] 629] 4,056} 2,089) — 34, 323 
Amount...... $000} 198 64] 2,036} 1, 438/60, 538 123, 794/13, 159} 4, 533/28, 789|14,535| — 249, 084 

-1953— 
#Oans........ No. 158 15} 410} 308) 4,684/13,097) 1,558] 633] 3,738) 1,913} — 26,514 
Dwellings.... “ 168 16] 1,130} 333] 7,456/18, 839] 2,050) 832] 5,464] 2,360); — 38, 648 
Amount...... $000} 1,279] 124] 7,813] 2, 629/55, 459 145, 129/14, 969] 6, 231/39, 593/17, 593 4} 290, 823 


 20.—Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government Assistance, 
by Province, 1953 


| (Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Type of Assistance N’f'ld./P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Totals 
| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
| With Federal Government 
| Assistance—! 
_ Direct Federal Government 
House-Building— 
Department of National 
MIICTICS oe eee es -— _ 469) — 497) 585) 382) 276] 506] 232) 2.847 
| Veterans rental projects 
__ by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation... .. 36} — — — — 34, — — — 433 503 
Federal-provincial-munici- 
BADTOJCCUSH SU. he<.< +5 0 252] — 161 100} — 894) — 75| — 50 iS y) 
| Totals, Direct Federal Gov- 
ernment House-Building.. 288) — 630 100} 497} 1,463] 332) 351 506} 715 4, 882 
Federal Government Loans— 
National Housing Act.:... 36 15 346 301} 7,369]17,857| 2,223 468} 4,821] 2,425] 35,861 
Veterans’ Land Act....... 38 12 34 44 96 831 49 84 138 268 1,594 
Canadian Farm Loan Act..| — 2 2 4 3 8 10 15 11 7 62 
| Totals, Federal Government 
BEMMPOANS.:. 5. ooe he cane tl. ae. 74 29 882 349} 7, 468/18, 696] 2,282 567] 4,970] 2,700 37,517 
Federal Government Guar-|’ 
| _antees— 
_ Rental guarantees under the 
National Housing Act... — — — 42 g} — — 33; — 84 
Farm Improvement Loans 
| LU ee ae re — 4 4 2 26 98 130 194 228 36 722 
\ a ee ee, a ey es 
Totals, Federal Government 
Bemarantees............... — 4 4 2 68 107 130 194 261 36 806 
Totals, with Federal Gov- 
| ernment Assistance...... 362 33| 1,016 451) 8,033/20, 266) 2,744) 1,112] 5,737) 3,451]) 43,205 
Totals, without Federal 
_ Government Assistance..| 1,118 149) 1,467| 1,087|23, 049/16, 238| 2,050) 2,943} 4,325] 5,032i 57,458 
| Grand Totals.......... 1,480 182) 2,483] 1,538/31, 082/36, 504) 4,794) 4,055/10,062| 8,483] 100,663 
a 


1 xclusive of a small number of dwellings built by Federal Government Departments as part of their 
lormal operations. 
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Provincial Government Assistance.—As stated previously (see p. 742), 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island had, by March 1954, passed comple- 
mentary legislation respecting Sect. 36 of the National Housing Act, 1954, which 
provides for joint federal-provincial housing and land-assembly projects. In 
addition, separate legislation with respect to housing has been enacted in the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 


Quebec.—An amendment (8.Q. 1952-53, c. 7) to the ‘‘Act to improve housing 
conditions” (8.Q. 1948, c. 6), assented to Dec. 10, 1952, empowers the Government 
to pay a subsidy on interest charges in excess of 3 p.c. on new dwellings built between 
Jan. 15, 1948, and June 1, 1955. Formerly, the Act applied to dwellings com- 
pleted before Jan. 15, 1953. The amendment also authorizes the expenditure of 
$40,000,000 for purposes of the Act. 


Ontario.—The Housing Development Amendment Act, 1952, empowers the 
Province and a municipality to enter into joint housing projects and empowers 
a municipality to contribute to the cost of a housing project or to issue debentures 
for the purpose of a housing project without reference to its municipal board or the 
assent of its electors. For industries locating in rural areas and in small com-. 
munities, the Province and municipality may participate with the Central Mortgage’ 
and Housing Corporation in the development of joint housing projects, part of the 
cost of which will be borne by the Corporation. Under certain conditions, the 
Province may expropriate land in municipalities for the purpose of housing projects. 
The Act came into force Apr. 10, 1952, and amended the Housing Development 
Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 174). 


Under the Planning Amendment Act, 1952, municipalities with an approved 
official plan may designate an area within the municipality as a redevelopment area 
and, upon the passage of a by-law, may acquire land within that area and clear and 
prepare it for residential, commercial, industrial or other designated purpose. The’ 
Act came into force May 1, 1952, and amended the Planning Act (R.8.0. 1950, 
Cause 


The Rural Housing Assistance Act, 1952, authorizes the establishment of a 
Crown company—the Rural Housing Finance Corporation—which is empowered 
to lend and invest mortgage money in order to provide financial assistance in the 
building of new houses in villages and rural areas. Moreover, the Corporation 
may lend money independently or in co-operation with the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation or with any approved lending institution. The Act came into 
force on Apr. 10, 1952. 


The Junior Farmer Establishment Act, 1952, provides for the establishment of 
a corporation for the purpose of making loans to assist young qualified farmers in 
the purchase, development and operation of their farms. The corporation may 
make loans for the erection and improvement of farm houses. A loan may be 
secured as first-mortgage on farm property and shall not exceed $15,000, repayable 
in 25 years. The Act came into force on Apr. 10, 1952. | 


The Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act, 1952, authorizes the Province to make. 
grants to any limited dividend housing corporation approved by a municipality 
and to which a loan has been made under the National Housing Act. These grants 
are to assist in the construction and equipment of low-rental housing units for elderly. 
persons. The amount of any grant will be based on the lower of $500 for each: 
dwelling or 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the project to the corporation other than the 
amount covered by the mortgage loan. | 
. 
| 
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Subsection 4.—Construction of Dwelling Units 


| The volume of new house building was greater in 1953 than in any previous 

year. Total housing starts, excluding conversions, numbered 102,409, an increase 

_ of 25 p.c. over the 1952 total and 11 p.c. higher than in the earlier peak year of 1950. 
All regions of the country shared in the increase: in the Atlantic Provinces, housing 

_ starts rose 26 p.c. to 5,921 units; in Quebec, 15 p.c. to 30,249 units; in Ontario, 
30 p.c. to 38,873 units; in the Prairies, 25 p.c. to 18,776 units ; and in British Columbia, 
21 p.c. to 8,590 units.. The higher number of starts in 1953 was accompanied by 
an increase in completions, excluding conversions, from 73,087 in 1952 to 96,839 
in 1953. At 59,923, the number of dwellings under construction at the end of 
1953 was 7-6 p.c. higher than the year before. 


Of the dwellings completed in 1953, 82 p.c. were built in urban areas—almost 
unchanged from the 81 p.c. of 1952. Though there was little change between 1952 
_and 1953 in the distribution of dwellings by area, there were changes in the dis- 
tribution by type of dwelling: 20 p.c. of the dwellings completed in 1953 were 
apartments, compared to 15 p.c. in 1952; single-family dwellings represented 68 pic. 
| of the total in 1953 compared to 73 p.c. in 1952. 


| Tables 21, 22 and 23 summarize the results of surveys conducted by the 
, Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


21.—New Dwelling Units Completed, by Type, 1950-53 


| (Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


a Ea oe 


| 


Type 1950 1951 1952 1953 

| 7 No. No. No. Nowe 
' New Construction— 
lmumene-family detached..:....... 0. 5.000.cccceecccek en 68, 685 60,366 55, 967 68,916 

Memerratnily detached . 2... o.05 os cee oe iwc cnn ee, 7,376 7,568 5,314 7,714 
WEIL ROTTHOO R32) VF. Oo hese Os oe ak 145 585 99 372 
Wevartment or fiat................ 12,540 12,540 11,707 19, 837 
EY (hE SR cert te SOD. ran’, 269 251 — — 
ie Totals, New Construction.............. 89,015 81,310 73,087 96,839 
Conversions............ prmaethetssres abo | 2,739 3,500 3,215 3,824 
) rand Totaisie rhea atti... 91,754 84,810 76,302 100, 663 


22.—New Dwelling Units Completed, by Province, 1952 and 1953 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


1952 1953 
Province 
Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total 

i No. No No. No No No 
| CS 615 516 ES ea! 801 679 1, 480 
|Prince Edward Island.................. 42 — 62 120 
DIORA ne 877 934 1,811 1,638 522 2,160 
ETS WICK 5h cnc pee ke oe cies 690 541 1,231 733 1,402 
LES SENS SO ee a al 17,035 Bi ole 22, 407 25,361 4,442 29, 803 
al Sera Leal ain a 22,601 4,860 27,461 28,324 6, 849 SUI 7/8) 
ES ea eee 2,592 550 3,142 3,990 804 4,794 

CAT ete oy, ee dee 458 2,630 OndOr 710 4,047 
EE et re ee area 5,538 666 6, 204 8,343 1,611 9,854 
EE OWUMbIA....................... 6,756 272 7,028 7,701 243 7,944 
GUA rr te ee 58,918 14,169 73,087 80,226 16,613 96,839 
RS AE a aE ES Se Ses Lee ee ee es 
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23.—New Dwelling Units Completed, by Metropolitan Area, 1950-53 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


Number 


P.C. of Total 


Metropolitan Area 
1950 1951 1952 


StaJohm’s,sIN duldsa.e. ceter cooteecds 299 326 402 
Hlaliface IN Steet tebe eae aes 708 620 636 
SAINib VOLUN SEs Mere citete oo arere ere terete * 332 98 211 
@uchecs@ueser sce. see we tee cise 1,473 1,045 1,056 
Montreal {Ques ceed oe cs eee 15,826 | 16,316 | 11,500 
@ttawea Onto use somes odes anes me 1,938 | 2,348 1,752 
dl Moy taanios (Oa Stoo cienad Gon. « Bore 9,373 | 138,026 9,576 
Flamiulton,Onites ys. a 2cSteh ite. ccek Told Dou 1,877 
Mondone Onis. f= ake 2s eee ioZo 1,261 1,358 
Windsor Ontainn siete neeeed tara 1,196 940 818 
Wiinmtpe ce Miamnieees ercpcenet rere BIA) 4) 4p ar/ 2,088 
Wancouvernib Os occ dee ee 5, 028 4,340 4,249 
VictoriawbiC.. oth «Fecenters tee. oe 1,166 844 715 

Totals, Metropolitan Areas..... 43,245 | 45,043 | 36,238 

Totals, Canada!.........5...65. 89,015 | 81,310 | 73,087 


1953 1950 1951 1952 1953 


585 0:3 0-4 0-6 0:6 
1,241 0-8 0:8 0-9 1-39 
273 0-4 0-1 0-3 0:3 ° 
1,580 1-7 1-3 1-4 1-6 
17, 833 17-8 20-1 15-7 18-4 
2,149 2-2 2-9 2-4 2:2 
9, 460 10-5 16-0 13-1 9-8 
2,961 1-7 9-2 2:6 3-0 
1,355 1-5 1-5 1-9 1-4 
940 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-0. 
3,089 3-4 2-6 2-9 3-2 
5-7 5-3 5:8 6-1 
1-3 1-0 1-0 1-0 
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1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


CHAPTER XVII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 
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PAGE PAGE 
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/CSPYRNOLOROTIO ROWS EVER 7 ne 750 DUCTION Ae octe eo cea tara Rese sie, 753 


Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The scope of the Survey of Production is limited to the actual production of 
commodities. The activities of such industries as transportation, communication, 
trade, finance and service are excluded except as they are indirectly reflected in 

the value of output of the commodity-producing industries. This is in contrast 
to the scope of the widely used Gross National Product series (see Chapter X XV), 
which encompasses all industries. Net production, or ‘‘value added” is generally 
considered more significant as a measure of output’ than gross value of production, 
and is, consequently, stressed in the following analyses and tables. It is obtained 
by deducting from the total or “gross” value of output, the cost of materials, fuel, 
purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. 


The measurement of value added is similar, although not strictly comparable, 
to the concept involved in the contribution of each industry to gross national 
product at factor cost (net income originating plus depreciation). Apart from 
variations in the statistical structure, the main difference is that value added, as 
computed for each commodity-producing industry, includes the cost of such services 
as insurance, advertising, transportation, communications, etc. In national income 
accounting, the contribution of these services to gross national product at factor 
cost is classified to the non-commodity industries from which they originate. 


The value series shown in the tables on p. 752 reflect a major revision in the 
net value of the construction industry and are thus not comparable with the figures 
shown in earlier Year Books. A description of this revision together with revised 
data for previous years is given in the DBS Bulletin Survey of Production 1948-1952. 


Section 1.—Current Trends of Commodity Production 


The net value of Canadian commodity production in 1952 was $13,708,000,000. 
This represented an increase of nearly 5 p.c. over the revised 1951 figure of 
$13,075,000,000 and was the highest on record. During 1952, there was an improved 


_ *Prepared in the Business Statistics Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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relationship between supply and demand and an abatement of inflationary pressures, 
permitting the lifting of consumer credit regulations and the relaxation of controls 
over the supply of essential materials, though the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease and the temporary loss of the United States market set back production 
values in the farm sector of the economy. Most major price indexes showed declines” 
throughout the year, although the average level of the consumer price index was 
about 2 p.c. above the average for 1951. Labour income, moreover, rose steadily 
throughout the year and, on average, was 11 p.c. above 1951. Hence, a notable © 
advance in ‘real’ wages and salaries was indicated for the year. 


A further increase in net value of commodity production is estimated for 1953. 
The most important expansionary influence in the economy in 1953 was the con- 
tinued growth of consumer expenditures, reflecting the large continued rise in| 
‘real’ incomes. Important gains over 1952 were shown in the construction sector 
where the housing component recorded the greatest advance. Value of manu-— 
facturing output also showed a considerable gain. By contrast, the agricultural } 
sector recorded a decline in its value of production, largely as a result of reduced — 
grain production and lower prices for a number of agricultural products. Although ) 
the 1953 grain crop was one of the largest on record, it was considerably below the 
record 1952 level. Prices, in general, were also a little lower in 1953 than in the 
preceding year. | 


Section 2.—Industrial Distribution of Production 


The net value of agricultural production in 1952 was $2,467,000,000, repre- 
senting a decline of 7 p.c. from the record level of $2,654,000,000 established in 1951. 
The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Saskatchewan and the decline in live- 
stock prices prior to and following the United States embargo resulted in greatly 
reduced value of live-stock production. This decline was only partially offset 
by the higher value of grain from the record wheat crop of 688,000,000 bushels. 


An advance of nearly 10 p.c. in the net value of forestry production was indi- 
cated for 1952. The output values of pulpwood, mining timber, firewood and poles 
showed increases over the preceding year while those for logs and bolts were some. 
what less. Although the quantity of pulpwood cut declined slightly, price increases 
more than offset this. In addition, the value of materials and supplies used by 


A EE RS — Te 


forest operators showed a substantial decline. 


The quantity and value of production in the fishing and trapping industries 
dropped considerably in 1952 as compared with 1951, mainly owing to labour | 


! 


disputes in the fisheries sector. 


An approximate 1 p.c. advance over 1951 was shown in the net value of the 
mining industry, largely the result of value increases in the output of petroleum | 
] 

and other non-metallic and structural materials which offset declines in the: 


| 


production of most major metals. | 


for the major increases. 


over-all increase. 
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The value of net output in the electric power industry continued to expand and 
in 1952 was more than 10 p.c. greater than in the preceding year. 


The net result of the varying trends outlined above was a decline of more than 
2 p.c. in the net value of the primary industries in 1952 as compared with 1951. 


The net value of manufacturing activity rose from $6,941,000,000 in 1951 to 
$7,444,000,000 in 1952, a gain of about 7 p.c. The net value of durable manu- 
factures rose by 10 p.c. and that of non-durable manufactures by 4 p.c. In the 
durables sector, all major industry groups showed increases, with iron and steel 
products, transportation equipment and electrical apparatus and supplies accounting 
In non-durable manufactures, all industry groups except 
textiles (clothing excluded) and paper products recorded gains. The highest 
relative increases occurred in petroleum and coal products, tobacco products and 


leather products. 


The net value of work performed in the construction industry rose to 
$1,977,000,000 in 1952, an advance of nearly 14 p.c. over the preceding year. All 
types of engineering construction showed gains and accounted for most of the 
The rise in the value of building construction was considerably 


_ less, reflecting a moderate decline in residential building. 
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1.—Net Value of Production, by Industry, 1948-52 


Nore.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. 
a ae ee ee ee ee ee eee 


— 


Industry 1948! 1949 1950 1951 1952 

fly § § § 8 § 
Acricultures. 9. .ae-s- 2,045, 693, 000 2,019,279, 000 1,883, 036, 000 2,653,678, 000 2,467,166, 000 
IROLeStlVi. se emieme ee 360, 908, 642 346, 455, 391 389, 500, 000 486, 293, 276 533, 937, 415 
isSheries eae Ae 75,374, 457 67,457,941 82,191,043 102, 026,979 92,892,725 ° 
SDE DDN ese wee 20,178,077 15,296,615 15,204, 419 19,791,933 14, 137, 820 
Minimo eey. cece eer 538, 762, 152 570, 215, 430 657,328, 669 770, 143, 233 777,443, 1 en 
Electric power....... 248, 963, 255 270,126,982 313,347,197 363, 642,975 402,073, 51 

Totals, Primary... 3, 289, 879, 583 3, 288, 831, 359 3,340, 607, 328 4, 395,576,396 4,287,651, 242 


Manufactures........ 4,938,786,981 | 5,330,566,434 | 5,942,058,229 | 6,940,946, 783 7,443, 533,199 

Construction?........ 1,280,000,000 | 1,371,000,000 | 1,475,000,000 | 1,738,274, 000 1,976,703, 000 
Totals, Secondary.| 6,218,786,981 | 6,701,566, 434 7,417, 058,229 | 8,679, 220,783 9, 420,236,199 © 
Grand Totals?....| 9,508,666,564 | 9,990,397,793 | 10,757,665,557 | 13,074,797,179 13,707,887, 441 © 
SS ee ee 080080 SS Sa | 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Revised. See DBS Survey of Production, 1948-1952. 3Data | 


for Newfoundland exclude agriculture, fisheries, trapping and fish processing in 1949 and 1950 but include 
fisheries and fish processing in 1951 and 1952 and trapping in 1952. | 


2.—Percentage Analyses of the Net Value of Production, by Industry, 1948-52 


Net Value in Percentage of 
(1949 =100) Total Net Production 

Industry | 

1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 || 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
iNorrcul Cure mnve seiner ee 101-3 | 100-0 93-3 | 131-4 | 122-2 21-5 20-2 17-5 20-3 18-0 | 
MDOLCSULViT eee ear 104-2 | 100-0 | 112-4 | 140-4 | 154-1 3°8 3°5 3°6 3m. 3-9 

IISHeTICS vite ee eee 111-7 110020") 121-8) 151-29) 1377 0-8 0-7 0-8 0-8 0-7 
capping eerie a oe 100-0 99-4 | 129-4 92-4 0-2 0-1 0-2 0-1 O- te 
Minin oes ere oe ocr er 94-5 | 100-0 | 115-3 | 1385-1 | 136-3 5-7 5-7 6-1 5-9 5-7 
Electric power............. 92-2 | 100-0 | 116-0 | 184-6 | 148-8 2-6 2-7 2-9 2°8 2-9 
otal swerUnNaty. sen re 100-0 | 100-0 | 101-6 | 183-7 | 1380-4 34-6 32-9 31-1 33-6 31-3 |; 
Manufactures...............} 92-6 | 100-0 | 111-5 | 130-2 | 139-6 51-9 53-4 55-2 53-1 54°3 | 
C@onstructionheoss -s4 7 usaee 93-4 | 100-0 | 107-6 | 126-8 | 144-2 13-5 13-7 13-7 13:3 14-4 | 
Totals, Secondary........| 92-8 | 100-0 | 110-7 | 129-5 | 140-6 | 65-4 | 67-1 68-9 | 66-4 68- j 
Grand Totals......... 95-2 | 100-0 | 107-7 | 130-9 | 137-2 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100- | 


Section 3.—Per Capita Net Value of Production 


The rapid advance since the end of the War in the total net value of commodity 


production was accompanied—1946 to 1952 inclusive—by a 17-p.c. increase im) 
population and a 10 p.c. increase in the labour force. | 


The national per capita net value of commodity production rose from $535 
in 1946 to $965 in 1952 (exclusive of Newfoundland), an increase of 80 p.c. As- 
wholesale prices rose by around 63 p.c. during the same period, a ‘real’ advance 
in per capita output is indicated. Compared with 1951, the value of per capita 
output in 1952 increased by about 2 p.c. 


| 


ds» 
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Per capita production in the Maritime Provinces has always been far below 
the Canadian average, and stood at around one-half the national figure in 1952. 
_ Quebec’s per capita output has averaged between 10 and 13 p.c. below the Canadian 
average during the last five years, after having almost reached the national figure 
during some of the war years. Per capita production in Ontario has consistently 
been the highest among the provinces, but in 1952 it was very slightly lower than 
the Saskatchewan figure as the result of the bumper Prairie grain crops in that year. 
Ontario’s per capita figure, at $1,146, was still nearly 19 p.c. above the national 
average. 


) Manitoba’s per capita production in the post-war period has been well below 
the Canada average and in 1952 stood at $728 or 25 p.c. under the average. 
The figure for Saskatchewan has fluctuated widely according to crop conditions, 
“sometimes dropping far below the national average, sometimes exceeding it, 
as in 1952 when, at $1,148 it was the highest of any province. During the 
1948-52 period, per capita output in Alberta has been consistently above the all- 
Canada figure and stood at its highest relative level in 1952, 13 p.c. above the 
national average. The well-diversified economy of British Columbia usually ranks 
high in per capita production, being surpassed only by Ontario. During 1951 
and 1952, however, owing mainly to the increased value of Prairie farm output, 
it Beppped to fourth place behind Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


| 3.—Per Capita Net Value of Production with Percentage Variation from the 
National Average, by Province, 1948-52 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
| : Per Per Per Per Per 
| Province Capita a Capita a * (Capita ae Capita wae Capita ee 
Net aria- |~ Not aria- Not aria- |“ aria- |~ Not frag 
| Value tion Value tion Value tion Value tion Value ne 
| $ § 3 § $ 
| 
| Prince Edward Island.| 307 | —58-6 327 | —56-7 321 | —59-8 372 | —60-8 405 | —58-0 
| Nova Scotia.......... 399 | —46-2 419 | —44-6 407 | —49-0 462 | —51-3 483 | —49-9 
_ New Brunswick...... = 431 | —41-9 423 | —44-0 473 | —40-7 520 | —45-1 506 | —47-6 
WMeDGC,.............. 648 | —12-7 661 | —12-6 710 | —11-0 823 | —13-2 863 | —10-6 
i ee 884 | +19-1 932 | +23-3 | 1,014 | +27-1 | 1,148 | +21-1 | 1,146 | +18-8 
Wmmanitoba............. 670 | — 9-7 637 | —15-7 630 | —21-1 734 | —22-6 28 | —24-6 
Saskatchewan........ 759 | + 2-3 CAD |S Shy 657 | —17-7 | 1,071 | +13-0 | 1,148 |} +19-0 
a or 38 | +12-9 826 | + 9:3 804 | + 0-8 | 1,068 | +12-6 | 1,094 | +13-4 
British Columbia}. . 842 | +13-5 789 | + 4:4 872 | + 9-3 | 1,057 | +11-5 | 1,029 | + 6-6 
motals?.. ok ....... 742 ie 756 r. 798 aes 948 ae 965 
| 1 Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Section 4.—Provincial Analysis of Production 


. Newfoundland.—In 1952, the net value of commodity production in New- 
foundland accounted for a little more than 1 p.c. of the Canadian total. The 
principal industry in the Province is manufacturing, consisting, in the main, of 
‘pulp and paper production and fish processing. Construction ranks next in impor- 
tance, followed by mining and forestry. The principal mineral products are iron 
ore, lead and zinc. Primary fisheries represented about 8 p.c. of the value of com- 
‘Modity output in 1952. Exclusive of agriculture, the total value of output rose 
by about 10 p.c. over 1951. 


| 
| 
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Prince Edward Island.—Table 6 shows that Prince Edward Island’s economy 
is mainly agricultural. In 1952, the industry represented about 60 p.c. of the 
Province’s value of production. Principal farm products are potatoes, livestock 
and dairy products. Construction and manufactures account for the bulk of 
non-agricultural output. 


Nova Scotia.—The net value of commodity output in Nova Scotia rose by 
more than 6 p.c. from 1951 to 1952, and represented a little more than 2 p.¢. 
of total Canadian production. In the latter year, manufacturing accounted for) 
more than 41 p.c. of the Province’s value of production. Primary iron and steel, 
fish processing, pulp and paper, sawmills, railway rolling-stock and shipbuilding are 
the leading manufacturing industries. Construction in 1952 accounted for 17 p.c, 
of the provincial output. Mining and agriculture are Nova Scotia’s main primary 
industries with the fishing industry ranking next in importance. In recent years, 
coal mining has contributed about 80 p.c. of the value of mineral output. Live 
stock, poultry and dairy products are the principal farm commodities. 


New Brunswick.—The net value of production in New Brunswick declined 
slightly in 1952 as compared with the preceding year, and accounted for about 2 p.c. 
of the value of output of all provinces. As in Nova Scotia, manufacturing is the 
principal activity, representing more than 44 p.c. of the Province’s value of production 
in 1952. The main manufacturing industry is pulp and paper, followed by saw- 
milling and fish processing. Among the primary industries, agriculture and. 
forestry are the most important. The main farm products are potatoes, live stock,, 
poultry and dairy products. The net value of construction work performed: 


accounted for 15 p.c. of provincial output in 1952. 


Quebec.—Quebec’s value of production at $3,604,000,000 accounted for mee | 
26 p.c. of Canadian commodity output in 1952 and showed an advance of 8 p.c. 
over the preceding year. Manufacturing is by far the most important industry, 
representing more than 60 p.c. of provincial output. Pulp and paper is the leading 
manufacturing industry, followed by metal smelting and refining, textiles and. 
clothing. Agriculture accounted for nearly 9 p.c. of the industrial composite, 
livestock, poultry and dairy products providing the greatest income. The value 
of construction represented more than 14 p.c. of provincial output, and showed a 
marked increase over 1951. All industries except agriculture and trapping record 
value gains in 1952. 


Ontario.—The value of net commodity production in Ontario in 1952 amounted 
to $5,462,000,000, representing an increase of more than 3 p.c. over the preceding 
year, and accounting for 40 p.c. of total Canadian commodity output. The’ 
economy of the Province, like that of Quebec, is dominated largely by manufacturing 
which accounted for 70 p.c. of provincial output in 1952. Those manufacturing 
industries which contributed more than $100,000,000 to net output in 1952 are, i, 
order of importance: motor-vehicles, primary iron and steel, pulp and paper, meta’ 
smelting and refining, heavy electrical machinery, rubber goods and motor- ~vehidh 


| 
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parts. Agriculture represented nearly 10 p.c. of the provincial value composite 
| and consisted mostly of vegetables, live stock, poultry and dairy products. The 
value of construction work performed accounted for more than 12 p.c. of the 
Province’s production, about the same proportion as in 1951. As in Quebec, only 
agriculture and trapping showed value declines in 1952 compared with the 
preceding year. 

| Manitoba.—In 1952, Manitoba’s production rose only about 2 p.c. over the 
preceding year, largely reflecting a decline of about 9 p.c. in the value of agricultural 
output. In the year under review, the net value of the Province’s production 
accounted for a little more than 4 p.c. of the Canadian total. Agriculture and 
‘manufacturing provided nearly equal shares of around 38 p.c. of the provincial 
value composite. In the manufacturing sector, slaughtering and meat packing 
and railway rolling-stock are the leading industries. As in the other Prairie Prov- 
‘inces, grain and live stock are the principal agricultural products. The value of 
construction in Manitoba in 1952 rose appreciably compared with 1951 and 
‘accounted for nearly 17 p.c. of the Province’s total output. Principally owing 
to. reduced output of copper and gold, the value of mineral production dropped 
‘sharply i in 1952 to its lowest level in five years. 


_ Saskatchewan.—The economy of the Province is overwhelmingly dependent 
on agricultural production which, in 1952, represented 77 p.c. of total net value of 
‘commodity output. Total provincial production accounted for 7 p.c. of the national 
composite in the same year. By contrast to most other provinces, the value of 
agricultural output showed an advance of more than 6 p.c. over 1951; the increase 
in value of grains more than offset declines in live-stock production. Manufacturing 
output, consisting mostly of petroleum products, flour mills, meat packing, breweries 
and butter and cheese, recorded a sharp gain compared with the preceding year. 
Asimilar increase was shown in the value of construction. 


| Alberta.—In 1952, Alberta’s commodity output represented nearly 8 p.c. of 
the national total and was 6 p.c. greater than in 1951. Owing mainly to the rapid 
advance in the value of mineral production, agriculture has progressively diminished 
in importance, and in 1952 accounted for about 46 p.c. of provincial output. 
The net value of the mining industry increased sharply since 1948, reflecting 
the rapid development of Alberta’s mineral resources and in 1952 represented 


16 p.c. of provincial production as compared with 11 p.c. in 1948. Manufacturing 
iS another important industry, accounting for nearly 17 p.c. of Alberta’s value of 
output. Meat packing, petroleum products, sawmills and breweries are the leading 
‘ma manufacturing industries. The value of construction represented over 18 p.c. of 
provincial net output in 1952. Only agriculture and trapping failed to show an 


increase i in value in 1952 as compared with the preceding year. 


_ British Columbia.—The value of output in British Columbia in 1952 showed 
a fractional decrease from 1951 but accounted for 9 p.c. of the total value of 
Canadian production. It was the third-ranking province in net value of 
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output after Ontario and Quebec. In 1952, the value of agriculture, fisheries, 


trapping, mining and manufacturing showed declines from 1951. These were 
offset by increases in the value of electric power and construction. The forestry 
industry recorded little change. Manufacturing is the leading industry in the 
Province, representing 45 p.c. of provincial output. The principal manufacturing 
industries from the point of view of net value are sawmills, pulp and paper, fish 
processing, veneers and plywoods, and fertilizers. The construction industry 
accounted for 22 p.c. of British Columbia’s value of output in 1952 after showing a 
vain of 27 p.c. over 1951. Forestry represented 13 p.c. of the provincial total and | 


mining more than 9 p.c. 


4.—Net Value of Production, by Province, 1948-52 


Province 
Or Parritory 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland!........ tee 79,682, 122 97, 238, 222 136,110,998 150, 017,395 
Prince Edward Island. 28,544, 059 30,740, 835 30, 819, 330 36,505, 157 41,696,971. 
Nova Scotia.......... 249, 547, 233 263,590, 743 259,731,738 296, 791, 447 315,598, 397. 
New Brunswick....... 214,794, 853 214, 942,563 242,111,904 268, 285, 055 266, 208, 879. 


Quebecs.gicn. aad ee 2,455,408,144 | 2,567,996, 801 2,816,309, 229 3,337,598,876 | 3,603, 837, 567 
Ontarloseneee fe 3,777,362,166 | 4,082,002, 159 4,534,265,812 | 5,277,350,4389 | 5,462, 414,735 
Manito bat. sence 499, 940, 080 481, 862,653 483, 805, 980 569,952,272 580, 632, 738. 
Saskatchewan......... 636, 134, 284 641, 086, 461 546,960,335 891,151, 432 967, 630, 499 
INibertaneument es A 715, 842,516 731, 033,750 734,148,363 1, 002,712,967 | 1,060, 842,944 
British Columbia?..... 921, 500, 886 884, 820, 749 995, 233,672 1,240, 224,661 | 1,239,598, 201 
Yukon and Northwest 

ALCL Obes hs. sedan 9,592,348 12,638, 957 17,040,972 18,113,875 19, 409, 115. 

Canadas... 602 ..we 9,508, 666,564 | 9,990,397,793 | 10,757, 665,557 | 18,074,797,179 13,707,887,441 ! 


pe 8 ee 


| 

1 Newfoundland data exclude agriculture, fisheries, trapping and fish processing in 1949 and 1950, but. 
includes fisheries and fish processing in 1951 and 1952 and trapping in 1952. 2 Forestry and con- 
struction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


5.—Percentages of Total Net Production, by Province, 1948-52 


MAMIE Nec PE 3 PO eee eS eee 


Province 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c 
INS LO UIT LAT Cee ee ee ae ces, ee ae en nas 0-8 0-9 1-0 1-7 
Princesudwardersland wie ea. ae aa the he ene ee 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 - 
INOW AS COULD eo ise oe ne oe cis one a ae Re estes eee 2-6 2-6 2-4 2:3 2 oa 
INS WESTUNS WICK: ve stow lee cSt hats eta ees 2-3 2-2 2-2 2-0 1-9) 
Quebec cer 25-8 25-7 26-2 25-5 26-3 
Ontariowee Scat roo eee oe en ee ee ta ee ae 39-7 40-9 42-1 40-4 39-9 
Mano bp ae ies Po en ROR ee ee 5-3 4-8 4-5 4-4 4-2 
Saskatchewanioe te. ta ee eee eos 6-7 6-4 5-1 6-8 7-1 
Allibertares. pate RN te a Sees Ted 7:3 6-8 7-7 7-7 
British Columbiaay eer ees Lee te ce ke nee eee 9-7 8-9 9-3 9-5 9-1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?........ ........ 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-1 
To talsaee eo ck Sk ees ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


| 
1 Newfoundland data exclude agriculture, fisheries, trapping and fish processing in 1949 and 1950, bet 
include fisheries and fish processing in 1951 and 1952 and trapping in 1952. 2 Forestry and constructio) 
figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 
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| Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
| Island 
! 
| $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c $000 p.c. $000 p.c 
i 
‘Agriculture Eas . eitinns, auteh « 24,877 59-7 31,599 10-0 45,902 17-2 
| 6 ene 20, 424 750 1-8 12,707 4-0 37,491 “1 
| Fisheries ey ee ee 13, 000 2,660 6-4 22,753 ioe 7,825 2-9 
ME GULDS S200). 2 red. WES 141 -- 420 0-2 131 0-1 
MIS cise rd an tes. 20,515 — — 49,599 15-7 7,630 2-9 
\Hlectric power............ 3,390 1,055 2-5 12, 863 4-] 8, 832 3-3 
Mreamulactures ..<...ccesce.- 56, 109 5, 957 14-3 130,715 41-4 117,837 44-3 
Weonstruction.............. 36, 438 6,395 15-3 54,942 17-4 40, 561 15°2 
: Sa ea ieee tld ale 150,017 41,697 106-0 315,598 100-0 266, 209 100-0 
Quebec Ontario ~ Manitoba Saskatchewan 
" $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c $’000 p.c $’000 p.c 
Agriculture a, a eee 317, 806 8-8 | 529,160 9-7 | 220,975 38-0 | 748,977 77-4 
| SHS See eee aie 167, 459 4-7 108, 744 2-0 8,514 1-5 4,698 0-5 
MEMIBCIOS 3. <2 4hc. greg wc ks 3,572 0-1 7,417 0-1 3, 439 0-6 679 0-1 
BRST 5 cise) = cnc evotevera 2. 1,341 -- 8,657 0-1 2,526 0-4 1,720 0-2 
| Ee ere 174,105 4-8 182, 085 3°3 12,082 2-1 29,732 3:0 
Wmlectric power............ 140, 816 3-9 140, 762 2°6 19,787 3:4 12,812 1-3 
Manufactures.............. 2,288,643 63-5 | 3,811,107 69-8 216,814 387-4 80,934 8-4 
Construction E ete.) oe 510, 095 14-2 679, 483 12-4 96,496 16-6 88,078 9-1 
| MGAIS 00, 2 eee eS 3,603,837 100-0 | 5,462,415 100-0 580, 633 100-0 967,630 100-0 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia! Northwest Canada 
Territories! 
| $000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c 
Ngriculture................ AaS108- P4525 Mt Gah7es" 12 gre] es — 12,467,166 | 18-0 
| 1 Re a ne Sa 10,831 1-0 162,318 13-1 — —_ 533, 937 3°9 
| Ea Ses 654 0-1 80, 158 2-4 735 92,893 0-7 
DING Oe ce re 1,766 0-2 813 0-1 1,621 14, 138 0-1 
(i ee er nea 171,119 16-1 115,524 9-3 15, 053 777, 444 5-7 
ilectric power............ 19,522 1-9 41,258 3°4 977 402,073 2-9 
Manufactures.............. 178,221 16-8 556,172 44-8 1,023 7,443,533 54-3 
Jonstruction LEEKS ea UE oh 195, 622 18-4 268, 593 21-7 — —_ 1,976,703 14-4 
| 00) 1,060,843 100-0 | 1,239,598 100-0 19, 409 13,707,887 | 100-0 


——_——— 
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i 1 Forestry and construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book wil 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour ~ 
Subsection 1.—Federal Labour Legislation | 


The Federal Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Con, 
ciliation Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labou 
disputes and required the Department to collect, compile and publish statistica 
and other relevant information. The Department assumed, too, the administration, 
of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in the same year for the protection of workmel 
employed in the execution of Federal Government contracts and on works aide 
by grants from public funds. | 


At present, in addition to the statutory duty of disseminating informatio) 
concerning labour and industrial matters, the Minister of Labour is responsibl 
for the administration of the following statutes: Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906 
Government Annuities Act, 1908; Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1936 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940; Vocational Training Co-ordination Ac} 
1942; Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946; Merchant Seamen Com 
pensation Act, 1946; Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947; Industrig 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948; and Canada Fair Employmen) 
- Practices Act, 1953. Except for the Conciliation and Labour Act, and the Canad 
Fair Employment Practices Act, the above Acts are incorporated in the Revise 
Statutes of Canada 1952. (See also pp. 105-109.) | 


*Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of A. H. Brow 
Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Govern- 
‘ment contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) 
and later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. 
Wages and hours on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act and Order in Council P.C, 5547 of N ov. 3, 1949, 
asamended. Hours of work on construction contracts are limited to eight per day 
and 44 per week, except in an emergency or in exceptional circumstances where 
‘exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be paid are those current for 
‘the type of work in the district, or if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable 
‘rates as determined by the Minister of Labour. 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated 
| by Order in Council P.C. 5547. The hours of such-work must be those fixed by the 
‘custom of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable 
‘hours. The wages must be current or fair and reasonable, but in no event shall 
‘they be less than those established by statute or regulation of the Province in which 
‘the work is being performed. 


| On Sept. 24, 1952, the Order in Council referred to above was amended to 
provide that all types of contract to which the Order applies, entered into on and 
after Jan. 1, 1953, shall contain a clause prohibiting discrimination against any 
person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, 
eolour, or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with 
respect to such alleged discrimination. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legisla- 
tion came into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, in effect since March 1944, and repealing the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which had been in force from 1907 until 
suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. The Act protects proceedings 
commenced, and decisions, orders and certifications made under the wartime 
legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries 
doth international and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio 
oroadcasting stations, and works declared by Parliament to be for the general 
idvantage of Canada or of two or more provinces. However, the Act provides 
shat provincial authorities, if they so desire, may enact similar legislation for applica- 
‘ion to employees within provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
urangements with the Federal Government for the administration of such legislation 
oy the federal authorities, 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and 
mployers shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively, that trade 
mions may be certified as bargaining agents for groups of employees. 
Trade unions and employers are required, upon notice, to bargain collectively in 
good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective bargaining negotiations and 
or the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards in reaching collective 
igreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times under conditions 
ecified in the Act which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration and 
newal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 
wrovision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
uch agreements and where such provision is lacking application may be made for 
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its establishment. The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference 

with or domination of trade unions by employers or interference, discrimination 
and coercion in trade-union activity. The conditions which must be observed prior 

to strike and lockout action are provided for in the Act. Industrial inquiry com- 

missions may be appointed to investigate industrial matters or disputes. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the provisions affecting the appoimtment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, 
and complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain 
in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the 
certification of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agree- 
ment for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
such agreement, and the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a 
party has failed to bargain collectively. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board has received 469 applications for certification since Sept. 1, 1948, 
283 of which have been granted, 105 rejected, 69 withdrawn and 12 were pending 
at Mar. 31, 1954. 


Of the 249 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of 
the Act, 202 were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 22 were 
not settled, 9 lapsed and 16 were pending at Mar. 31, 1954. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into 
effect on July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, 
religion or national origin, whether practiced by employers or trade unions. H 
applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered by the Industria, 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see p. 759). | 


This law prohibits acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by 
trade unions in regard to membership or employment; the use by employers 0 
employment agencies which practise discrimination, and of advertisements or in 
quiries in connection with employment which express, directly or indirectly, anj 
limitation, specification or preference as to race, colour, religion or national origin. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Labour legislation in Canada is mainly a matter for the provincial legislature 
and usually deals with the contract of service between employer and employee 
the contract between members of a trade union which forms the basis of the uniop 
or regulates conditions in local work-places. The right to contract is a civil righ: 
and the British North America Act, which distributes legislative powers betwee) 
the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures, grants to the province’ 
power to enact laws in relation to “civil rights” and, with certain exceptions 
“local works and undertakings.” | 

In each province, except Prince Edward Island, a Department of Labou! 
(in Alberta, the Department of Industries and Labour) is charged with the adminis | 
tration of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered b 
departments dealing with mines. 
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Factory legislation and shops legislation in several of the provinces prohibit 
child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide for 
safety and health. Most provinces have minimum-wage legislation and maximum- 
hours laws, and legislation to ensure freedom. of association, to promote collective 
_ bargaining and to provide for the settlement of industrial disputes, and to provide 
_ for apprenticeship and the licensing of certain classes of workmen. The Industrial 
Standards Act in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan, the 

Alberta Labour Act and the Fair Wage Act in Manitoba enable the wages and hours 

of work agreed upon at a conference of representatives of employers and employees 

in designated trades to be made the minimum standards throughout the trade 
concerned. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act permits collective agreements 
between employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in the industry. 
| Workmen’s compensation laws, in all provinces, are administered by independent 
boards. 


Provincial labour legislation enacted in 1953 and 1954 is outlined in the 
following paragraphs. 


: Newfoundland.—In 1953, the St. John’s Shops Act was amended to require 
shops to be closed one full day each week besides Sunday, and to limit hours of 
shop employees to 44 a week. 


) The Apprenticeship Act was amended in 1954 to ensure that no person between 
| the ages of 16 and 21, eligible for apprenticeship, is employed in a designated trade 
for more than three months except under a contract of apprenticeship. Exceptions 
may be allowed by Provincial Apprenticeship Board permit. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Trade Union Act was amended in 1953 to include 
a procedure for certifying a bargaining agent and for a government-supervised strike: 
‘vote. If the employees of a public utility vote in favour of a strike, the dispute is 
‘to be referred to a special commission, composed of the members of the Public 
Utilities Commission and two other persons appointed for each dispute. The 
‘Commission’s decision is binding. 


| Nova Scotia.—In 1953, a provision was added to the Nova Scotia Teachers’ 
‘Union Act to authorize collective bargaining between the Teachers’ Union and 
‘school boards. A conciliation board may be established if the parties are unable 
to reach agreement on salaries or other conditions of employment. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended in 1953 to reduce the waiting 
period from seven to five days. If a workman is disabled for five days or longer, 
‘compensation is payable from the date of the accident. In the event of death, the 
| benefits to dependants are increased. The monthly payment for a child under 16 
‘years is raised from $15 to $20, and of an orphan child from $25 to $30. The 
‘Minimum compensation to a workman who suffers total disability is increased from 
$12.50 to $15 a week, subject to the provision that if his total weekly earnings are 
less than $15, he will receive the amount of his earnings. 

| Under a 1954 consolidation of the Act, coverage is extended to the following 
‘industries, effective Jan. 1, 1955: hotels, restaurants, catering, dairies, wholesale 
‘and retail stores, broadcasting stations, artificial ice production, peat processing, 
landscaping and operation of bridges. 


An amendment to the Coal Mines Regulation Act, in 1954, raises the minimum 
Age for employment underground in coal mines from 17 to 18 years. 


| 
| 
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New Brunswick.—The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act passed in 1958 
requires a contractor engaged in construction work for the provincial government 
to pay his employees “fair wages”, that is the current rate paid to other workmen 
performing the same class of work in the district, and to limit hours of work to eight 
in a day and 44 in a week unless longer hours are authorized. 


A new Vacation Pay Act passed in 1954 applying to mining and the construction 
industry requires an annual vacation of at least one week with pay after a year’s 
employment. A system of vacation-with-pay credit stamps is provided for em- 
ployees who do not work a full year for the same employer. The vacation pay 
to be granted is 2 p.c. of the employee’s earnings. The Act will come into force on 
proclamation. 


The Weekly Rest Act, effective from Aug. 1, 1954, requires a weekly rest period 
of at least 24 hours, and covers practically all employees in the Province except farm 
workers. 


The application of the Stationary Engineers’ Act is extended to hot-water 
boilers and provision made for a fourth-class engineer’s certificate. 


Quebec.—Further measures were passed by the Quebec Legislature in 1953 
to exempt the decisions of the Labour Relations Board and of councils of arbitration 
under labour Acts from supervision by the courts. 


In 1954, the Labour Relations Act was amended, retroactive to the date the Act 
went into effect in 1944, to require the Labour Relations Board to decertify or refuse 
to certify a union if any of its organizers or officers belong to the communist party 


or movement. | 


A 1954 amendment to the Public Service Employees Disputes Act, also retroactive 
to 1944, provides that if a union of employees of a school corporation, a hospita 
or charitable institution or a public utility service goes on strike it will automatically 
lose its certification as bargaining agent. 


Ontario.—In 1953, amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act provid 
increased monthly allowances to dependants of a deceased workman; for a widoy 
the allowance is raised from $50 to $75 and for a child under 16 years of age from 
$12 to $25. The monthly allowance for an orphan child is increased from $20 to $35, 


The Elevators and Lifts Act, 1953, proclaimed June 17, 1954, and regulation) 
under it, establish a system of provincial supervision over the licensing and inspectiol 
of most elevators in the Province except passenger elevators in the city of Toronto 
Plans and specifications for new elevators must be approved, annual inspection 
are required, and operators must be licensed. | 
! 

In 1954, amendments to the Labour Relations Act aimed at reducing delays 
shorten the periods allowed under the Act for the various steps in collectiv 
bargaining and conciliation and give the Minister authority to refuse to appoint, 
conciliation board where, in his view, it would serve no useful purpose. To facilitay 
bargaining between employers and groups of trade unions, one amendment provide 
for the recognition of councils of trade unions as bargaining agents under the Act. 


The Trench Excavators Protection Act, 1954, is a new Act designed to protec 
workers from dangers in trench excavation. An inspector of trench excavation wor 
is to be appointed by each municipal council. The Act requires that before wor 
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is begun on a trench which is more than four feet deep, the owner or contractor must 
notify the inspector who is required to ensure that the provisions of the Act are 
complied with. 


Manitoba.—The Fair Employment Practices Act, 1953, prohibits discrimina- 
tion by an employer in regard to employment, or by a trade union in regard to 
_membership, on grounds of race, national origin, colour or religion. The Act applies 
generally in the Province’ to employers of five or more persons, but non-profit 
educational, social, religious or charitable organizations and domestic servants 
_employed in private homes are excluded. An advertisement in connection with 
‘employment may not contain any specification as to race, national origin, colour 
or religion. A complaint of discrimination may be filed by the aggrieved person 
with a designated officer in the Department of Labour, and the complaint will be 
‘investigated; the Minister has authority to appoint an industrial inquiry commission 
“to recommend any action necessary and to make the action effective. A 10-day 
| period is provided for, wherein the Minister’s order may be appealed to the Court 

of Queen’s Bench. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act provide that compensation 
| for disability is to be computed on the basis of 70 p.c. of average earnings instead of 
(66% p.c. The burial allowance is increased from $150 to $200; the monthly allowance 
for a dependant child from $12 to $20 and for an orphan child from $20 to $30. 
_ Widows receiving compensation according to earlier scales of benefit will be brought 
‘up to the current level of $50 a month. The minimum compensation payable to a 
‘dependent widow and one child is raised from $12.50 a week to $70 a month, and to 
a widow and two or more children, from $15 a week to $90 a month. 


| The Hours and Conditions of Work Act was made to apply to the northern 
‘mining communities of Snow Lake and Lynn Lake; hours of work are limited to 
‘eight & day and 48 a week for men (44 a week for women) unless paid at time and 
one-half the regular rate. 


| The Fire Departments Arbitration Act passed in 1954 provides for arbitration 
‘of disputes between a municipality and its firefighters. It applies only where the 
‘union representing the firefighters does not have the right under its constitution 
; to call a strike. The award of an arbitration board is binding on both parties, and 
| strikes and lockouts are prohibited. 
! 


Saskatchewan.—In 1953, amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act increased the funeral allowance from $175 to $250. 
| 


| An amendment to the City Act relating to disputes involving members of the 
Police force provides for submission of a dispute to a board of arbitration authorized 
to make an award binding on both parties—but only where the constitution of the 
Policemen’s union contains an undertaking not to go on strike. The Fire Depart- 
‘ments Platoon Act was amended to make similar provisions for the settlement by 
arbitration of disputes involving full-time firefighters. 


| The Gas Inspection and Licensing Act, effective Jan. 1, 1954, requires a person 
who installs gas equipment or works as a gasfitter to hold a licence under the Act. 


| In 1954, locomotive engineers and maintenance-of-way employees of the 
‘Tailroads, formerly covered by an individual liability statute, elected to come under 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act. 

} ¢ 
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The Trade Union Act was amended to protect the pension rights of an employee 
whose service is broken by a lockout or by a legal strike. 


An amendment to the Hours of Work Act provides that, for overtime worked 
in any week in which a paid holiday occurs, time and one-half becomes payable 
after 36 hours instead of after 44 hours as in an ordinary week. 


Under the Factories Act, the limits set for special overtime work by women and 
young persons under 18 years of age were reduced from 12% to 10 hours a day and 
from 724 to 60 hours a week. Normal working hours of women and young persons 
are limited to 48 in a week. | 


Alberta.—New provisions added to the Fire Departments Platoon Act concern- 
ing collective bargaining and arbitration of disputes became effective July 1, 1953.. 
When requested in writing by a majority of the full-time firefighters, a municipal. 
council is required to bargain in good faith with a committee representing the fire- 
men to determine wages, pensions and other working conditions. If an agreement 
cannot be reached, the points at issue are to be referred to an arbitration board 
whose decision is binding. Provisions of an agreement or award involving expen- 
ditures may only become effective at the beginning of the fiscal period in which 
provision for such expenditures is made in the municipal estimates. 


A consolidation of the Police Act effective July 1, 1953, made provision for 
bargaining and for arbitration of disputes for full-time members of a municipal 
police force similar to those described above for firemen. Policemen may not 
belong to a trade union, but may have their own association for bargaining purposes. — 


In 1954, Part V of the Alberta Labour Act, which deals with collective bargaining 
and the settlement of disputes in industry generally, was amended in a number of) 
details. 

< s 
British Columbia.—Effective Dec. 31, 1953, the Equal Pay Act forbids an: 
employer to pay a female employee at a lower rate than a male employee for the 
same work done in the same establishment. A woman who considers that she is 
not being paid at the rate required by the Act may file a complaint with the Board 
of Industrial Relations. 

The Labour Relations Act, proclaimed in force on June 16, 1954, replaced the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. | 

One of the chief differences between the present and the previous legislation : 
is that the Minister of Labour now has the authority, formerly vested in the Labour, 
Relations Board, to appoint conciliation officers, conciliation boards and mediatior 


committees. | 


A further new provision permits the conciliation officer’s recommendations t¢ 
be accepted in place of a report of a conciliation board in certain cases. The parties 
are required, within 18 days, to advise the Minister of their acceptance or rejection 
of the conciliation officer’s recommendation or the conciliation board’s report. | 


The Section giving authority to the Labour Relations Board to decertify 1 
union representing employees who had gone on strike contrary to the Act wai 
replaced by a provision permitting the reference of the strike to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court. He has the power to revoke the union’s certification, check-of. 


arrangement and the collective agreement to which it is a party if he finds the striky 


| 
| 
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was illegal. Before making his adjudication, the Judge may hold a hearing at which 
the employer and the employees may be represented and procure the attendance of 
| witnesses. 


| Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act provide that compensation 


for disability is to be computed on the basis of 75 p.c, of average earnings instead 
of 70 p.c. The maximum annual earnings on which compensation is based are 
‘inereased from $3,600 to $4,000 a year. A number of new groups are brought 
‘ander the Act including members of municipal fire brigades, domestic servants 
‘(on an optional basis), and independent operators and their dependants (on an 
elective basis). 


Amendments made to the Public Works Fair Wages and Conditions of 
Employment Act, passed in 1951, require that all persons employed in the ce ae 
of a contract with the prone! government must be paid ‘‘fair wages’’ and 
must not work longer than eight hours a day and 44 hours a week. If a contractor 
fails to pay the proper wages, an employee may make a claim to the Minister of 
| Labour rather than, as formerly, to the Minister of the contracting department. 


| Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour under Industrial Standards 
‘Legislation and the Quebec Agreement Act.—The Industrial Standards Acts 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, and the Alberta 
‘Labour Act provide that wages and hours agreed upon at a conference of repre- 
\sentatives of employers and employees, called by the Minister of Labour or his 
‘representative, may, by Order in Council, be made legally binding on the industry 
‘in the area concerned. The Nova Scotia Act applies only to construction work at 
Halifax, Dartmouth, and Sydney. 


| In Nova Scotia, 12 schedules of hours and wages for individual building trades 
were in force in 1953: 11 renewals of previous schedules and one new schedule 
| governing plumbers rates at Sydney. In New Brunswick, five schedules for indi- 
‘vidual building trades were in force in 1953. One schedule governing painters at 
‘Saint John expired in December 1952. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages and also appren- 
ticeship, vacations with pay and family allowances provisions established by a 
collective agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and unions or groups 
| of employees may be made legally binding by Order in Council on all employers and 
employees in the industry in the district covered by the Agreement, if the parties are 
sufficiently representative of the industry. At Mar. 31, 1953, 102 agreements, 
“covering 220,549 workers and 21,392 employers, had beth peneratined to apply 
‘either throughout the Province or to a certain district. The agreements in force 
‘throughout the Province apply to the following industries: building materials, 
‘the manufacture of women’s cloaks and suits, dresses, millinery, the manufacture 
/of men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, men’s and boys’ shirts, 
‘ladies handbags, fine gloves and work gloves, shoes, furniture, paint, corrugated 
and uncorrugated paper boxes, the tanning industry, elevator construction, and 
the structural-iron erection industry. Other agreements concern industries in 
Particular cities or parts of the Province including all building trades and printing 
trades i in large urban centres and many rural districts. 


In Ontario, there were 145 wages and hours schedules in force at Mar. 31, 1953, 
_affecting brewery workers, cloakmakers, the men’s and boys’ clothing industry, 
‘men’s and boys’ hats and caps, the hard furniture industry, and millinery workers. 


f 
| 
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In the construction industry, one schedule covered several building trades in one 
city and 65 schedules, each for a single trade in a single locality, covered one or 
more trades in 28 localities. In other industries also, schedules of wages and hours 
were in effect only for certain zones. Bakers, soft furniture manufacturing, coal 
hoisting, and the coal industry each had schedules in one zone, retail gasoline service 
in four, taxi drivers in one and barbers had schedules in 64 zones. During 1953, 
22 new schedules applying to the construction industry were made binding, three 
of which were applied for the first time. 


In Manitoba, Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery 
for fixing wages and hours in any business, trade or undertaking, except agriculture, 
Orders in Council under this legislation have been passed fixing wages and hours in 
the barbering and hairdressing trades. 


In Saskatchewan, 17 schedules were in effect at Mar. 31, 1953. These included 
one for barbers covering the whole Province; others applied to bakers and bakery 
salesmen, carpenters, electrical workers, painters, shoe repairers, and beauty-culture 
operators in one or more areas. 


In Alberta, 29 schedules were in effect during 1953. These included, in one or 
more areas, schedules governing bakers and bakery salesmen, certain individual 
building trades, dairy employees, garage and service-station employees, radio service, 
laundry and dry-cleaning employees and barbers. Two new schedules were made 
binding during the year. 


Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—Five provinces—Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia—have statutes that eithei 
place absolute limits on working hours or require time and one-half the regular rate 
to be paid if work is continued after specified limits. There is, in addition, an Act 
of limited application in Quebec. In the provinces that have no special hours-of 
work legislation, the-only statutory regulation of hours, apart from that describec 
on pp. 759-760, under industrial standards Acts and the Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act, is that imposed by factories Acts, mines Acts and, in Newfoundland, an Aci 
governing shops. In New Brunswick and Quebec, the limits imposed by th¢ 
factories Acts apply only to women and boys under 18 years of age. Severa 
minimum wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as well as wages. 


In Ontario, there is a maximum eight-hour day and 48-hour week for certail 
workers. In Alberta, the maximum daily and weekly hours in the cities of Calgary 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, and Medicine Hat are eight and 44; in the remainder of th: 
Province they are eight and 48. In British Columbia, hours are limited to eigh 
in a day and 44in a week. In these three Provinces, the Acts apply to most worker 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. In Saskatchewan, an Act of 194) 
requires time and one-half to be paid for work after eight hours daily and 44 hour 
weekly. The Act applies to workers in all industries except agriculture am 
domestic service. A Manitoba Act of 1949, covering most industrial workers i. 
the Province, requires time and one-half to be paid for work done after eight hour 
in a day and after 48 hours in a week for men and 44 hours for women. In a 
provinces that have Acts regulating hours, longer hours may be worked in a 
emergency or by permission of the administrative authority. | 


Six provinces have legislation in effect providing for annual holidays with pa } 
for workers in most industries. In five of these provinces—Quebec, Ontari¢ 
Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia—workers are entitled to a week’s holida’ 
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with pay after a year of employment. Two weeks’ holiday is given in Saskatchewan 
| after a year of employment, in Alberta after two years, and in Manitoba after three. 
_A worker employed for less than a year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for each 
: month of employment and, in Saskatchewan, to one day for each month. Coal 
_Ininers in Alberta are entitled to one day’s holiday with pay for every 20 days worked 
in a month but not more than two weeks’ holiday in a year. 

__ Farm workers are excluded from the holiday provisions in all provinces and 
domestic servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The Manitoba Act 
excludes independent contractors and railway and express companies under federal 
jurisdiction. In addition, Quebec exempts forest operations workers, public cor- 
poration employees, salesmen, janifors and watchmen, and certain part-time workers. 
“Ontario exempts professional workers, salesmen, and funeral directors and 
-embalmers. Manitoba and Saskatchewan exempt ranch and market-garden em- 


‘ployees, and British Columbia, professional workers and horticultural workers. 


I A New Brunswick Act, requiring an annual vacation of one week with pay in 
the mining and construction industries, will come into force on proclamation. 


| Minimum Wage Regulations.—In Nova Scotia, the minimum wage law 
applies only to women ; in Ontario, though the Act applies to both sexes, Orders in 
Council apply only to women. In New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia, there are separate Orders for men and women but in British Columbia 
many Orders cover both sexes. In Quebec and Saskatchewan all Orders apply to 
both sexes. Under the Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act, 1950, a general Order 
for male workers is in effect. 


Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect in July 1954 for several classes of 
‘establishments in the principal cities. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia and, with respect to men in Manitoba, the rates set are for the entire 
‘Province. Elsewhere rates vary according to zone. The rates given apply to the 
‘hours specified or to the normal work-week of the establishment, if less, except 
at Montreal, Que., and Winnipeg, Man. No work-week is specified in the 
“Newfoundland Order in Council. 


1.—Minimum Weekly Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, July 1954 
ee 


} 
\Itemand Type of] St. : Saint Win- : Ed- Van- 
Establishment | John’s! Halifax? John’ Montreal|Toronto? nipeg4 Regina monton®>| couver 
Hours per week..| 48 4g | 48-608 | 48 44 44 44 44 
y S| ne Ee es ee eae 
cts. per cts. per | cts. per cts. per 
hour $ hour hour $ hour $ $ $ 
| 
|Bactories........ 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 00 26 24 0-407 
| Laundries, etc... 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 26 24 0-407 
| 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 26 24 18 
Hotels, restaur- 
jaants, etc...... 50 16-80 38 448 16-80 55 26 24 22 
Beauty parlours . 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 26 24 25 
‘Theatres and ‘ 
amusement 
| 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 26 24 18 
\Qiifices.......... 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 26 24 18? 
1 Males over 18 years of age only. 2 Females only. 3 Females; 55 cents for men in canning 
|0r processing of fish, vegetable or fruit. 4 Females; 60 cents for men applying to a 48-hour week, 
'° Females; $26 for men over 21 years of age. 6 Rates apply to 48 or 54 hours in factories; 48 hours in 
Offices; 54 hours in laundries, shops, beauty parlours and theatres; 60 hours in hotels, 7 Hourly 


|Tates. 8 Cooks, 58 cents, kitchen help, ‘51 cents; bell boys, 30 cents. 


: 
} 
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Section 2.—The Labour Force 
Subsection 1.—Labour Force Statistics of the Census of 1951 


Details of the labour force, as defined in the 1951 Census, relative to age, sex 
and occupation groups are given at pp. 692-704 of the 1954 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Current Labour Force Statistics 


During World War II up-to-date information on the size and characteristics 
of the labour supply was a necessity and to meet the possibility of disturbed economic 
conditions in the post-war period a current and periodic analysis of the state of 
employment in Canada was organized. A labotr force survey, on a sample basis, - 
was conducted in the autumn of 1945, and quarterly surveys were carried on until | 
November 1952, when the survey was placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage | 
area sample was used involving the selection of progressively smaller sample areas 
and ultimately of households. Random methods of choice were used at every stage 
of selection so that all members of the population had an equal chance of inclusion. | 
The present sample includes about 30,000 households in over 110 different areas 
of Canada, which include 34 cities having a population of 30,000 or over in 1951’ 
in addition to some smaller urban, and various rural, areas. 


The estimates of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour force; 
net strength of the Armed Forces is obtainable directly from official sources. Inmates. 
of institutions and Indians living on reserves are also excluded. Because of inac- 
cessibility and high cost of enumeration, certain remote areas of the country have 
been excluded from the sample, but estimates for remote areas of Ontario were 
included in 1954 although they are given no chance of selection for enumeration. 
This resulted in an increase of about 0-6 p.c. in the estimates for Canada as a whole. 
This percentage can be applied to figures for previous years to make them comparable, 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age 
and over on the basis of their activity, during the week that precedes the beginning 
of the survey, and who had jobs or were seeking work during the survey week. 
These divisions of the labour force are defined as follows:— 

(1) Persons with jobs—This category comprises :— 

(a) persons at work—those who did any work for pay or profit or who did 
unpaid work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a relative; and 

(b) persons with jobs not at work—those who had jobs but did not work 
because of illness, bad weather, vacation, industrial dispute, 0 
temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work within 
30 days of the time of being laid off. 


Persons who worked part of the survey week and also looked for work aré 
classed as “persons with jobs’”’. | 
(2) Persons without jobs and seeking work.—This classification include 
those persons who were looking for work during the survey week and dit 

not work. Persons who were temporarily away from their jobs durin; 

the whole of the survey week seeking other work are considered as withou. 

jobs and are included in this category. In addition to those who activel, 

looked for work, this classification includes persons who would have looke: 

for work, except that they were temporarily ill, were on indefinite ¢ 
prolonged layoff, or believed that no werk was available. | 
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| Information relating to the population 14 years of age or over not in the 
| labour force is also collected. Persons not in the labour force include such groups 
as those going to school or keeping house in their own homes, persons who are 
permanently unable to work because of old age or other reason, and persons who 
are retired or voluntarily idle. Persons, such as housewives, students and others, 
who worked part-time are classed as “persons with jobs” or, if looking for work, 


they are classed as “persons without jobs and seeking work’’, 


: The estimates derived from the labour force surveys are subject to sampling 
error. In general, the percentage error tends to decrease as the size of the 
‘estimate increases. The chances are about 19, out of 20 that the difference between 
the estimate and the figure which would have been obtained from a complete count 
is less than that shown below. 


Size of Estimate Sampling Variability 
te SER tite nee ae pe cece Ete 8,000 
ip A Mee ee ee Se ER, US OH 11,000 
aS. a aie Sunes U2 taper SAL RRS tele nae a 25,000 
: NINE eas hice BRR ad crs PME he akaeuod SON eg be ee 33, 000 
“31S LUGE ental Gy daalin bahia ts cra a yadda bexcpae 54, 000 


Data in Table 2 for June 1, 1946 to 1954 are compiled from labour force 
surveys conducted in late May or early June of those years. The information for 
years before 1946 is taken from estimates based upon 1931 and 1941 Census material 
rearranged according to the definitional system used in the labour force surveys, 
the revised census data being linked with the June 1946 survey on the basis of 
monthly and annual employment and unemployment figures. 

: Ye 


2.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, June 1, 1931-541 


j | Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 


! +s Persons 
i” eat Persons With Jobs not in the 
| tes ; Persons Labour 
Year a vente Non-Agriculture Without Total Force 
i eo AN) SUR ay UR A RAREST lees Fs Total |Jobs and} Labour | (14 years 
pm abeey Paid Total — a (with Seeking Force of age 
Waericats Other? | (non-agri- jobs) Work or over) 
culture) 
7000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 ’000 
1931.... 7,039 2,006 421 2,427 1, 203 3,630 475 4,105 2,934 
1932... . 7,163 1,828 381 2,209 1,223 8, 482 133 4,165 2,998 
1983... 7,287 1,698 470 2,168 1,243 3,411 817 4,228 3,059 
oe 7,411 1,910 493 2,403 1, 263 3, 666 624 4,290 ead 
i ies 7,539 1,920 532 2,452 1,284 3,700 618 4,354 3,185 
986. es 7,665 1,972 576 2,548 1,304 3, 852 565 4,417 3,248 
hay... 7,785 2,085 661 2,746 1,324 4,070 406 4,476 8,309 
/938.... 7,912 2,053 625 2,678 1,344 4,022 516 4,538 3,374 
L080... 8,035 2,056 655 2;711 1,364 4,075 523 4,598 3, 437 
1940. ie 8,053 2,149 636 2,809 1,329 4,138 418 4,556 3,497 
(Oat... 7,969 2,538 476 3,014 1,210 4,224 193 4,417 3, 002 
(942... 7,900 2,770 488 8,258 LeI27 4,385 134 4,519 3,381 
943. Bs 7,797 2,906 434 3,340 1,107 4,447 Ai; 4,522 3,215 
O44. ... 7, 856 2,950 369 3,319 1,126 4,445 62 4,507 3,349 
1945... 7,992 2,914 363 3,200 1,134 4,411 72 4, 483 3,509 
9463... 8,672 2,953 475 3,428 1,257 4,685 123 4,808 3, 864 
19473... 8,896 38,104 545 3,649 1,159 4,808 91 4,899 3,997 
9483... 9,023 3,189 537 3,726 Tee? 4,899 80 4,979 4,044 
(9493... 9,154 3,289 545 8, 834 1,102 4,936 100 5,036 4,118 
9503.4. , 9,509 3,393 554 3,947 1,053 5,000 141 5,141 4,368 
951%4..| 9,592 3,585 534 4,119 980 5,099 80 5,179 4,413 
9523.4. 9,812 3,744 510 4,254 917 5,171 105 5,276 4,536 
95334. .| 10,006 3,795 525 4,320 887 5, 207 114 5B21 4,685 
9545. -| 10,234 3,761 528 | 4,989 886 5,175 217 5, 392 4) 849 
5858 i I 
| 1 Exclusive of persons in institutions, remote areas and Indian reserves. 2 Employers, 
own-account’ and unpaid family workers. 3 Revised since publication of the 1954 Year Book. 
Newfoundland included from 1959. 5 Coverage increased in 1954, see text on p. 768. 
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THE CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 
IN RELATION TO- 
THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 14 YEARS AND OVER 
PERSONS WITH JOBS 
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Main Characteristics of the Canadian Labour Force, 1931-54.*—The 
civilian population 14 years of age or over (exclusive of persons in institutions) 
increased in the period June 1931 to June 1954 by about 2,954,000 or at a rate of 
about 128,000 persons a year. The strength of the Armed Services rose very con- 
siderably from 5,000 in 1931 and 9,000 in mid-1939 to 779,000 at June 1944 but 
declined to 114,000 by June 1954. Consequently, the civilian population (exclusive 
of persons in institutions) which increased very little from June 1939 to June 1940, 
declined in size until, in mid-1943, there were 238,000 fewer persons than in 1939. 
From June 1943 to June 1944, there was a small increase in the civilian population | 
(59,000) as the rate of increase of the Armed Forces levelled off. From 1945 to 
1947 the civilian population increased markedly as a consequence of the rapid 
demobilization of the Forces. 


In contrast, the civilian labour force maintained its strength notwithstanding 
large withdrawals to the Forces during the war years. The labour force of June 
1942 was 102,000 greater than at June 1941 and that of June 1945 was 66,000 
greater owing mainly to replacements from among those who would normally be 
outside the labour force. The group classed as ‘“‘not in the labour force” usually 
represents a fairly constant percentage of the population but during the war years 
this category reached a low point in 1943 (162,000 persons fewer than the total of 


* Newfoundland data have been subtracted from 1954 totals; thus all statements made in this analysis 
are on the basis of the nine other provinces. 
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3,437,000 in 1939), increased by 74,000 between mid-1943 and mid-1944 and then 
moved sharply upward with the decline in wartime employment. (The increase 
was: June 1944 to June 1945, 160,000; and June 1945 to June 1946, 355,000. ) 


The number of civilian jobs increased considerably during the War as compared 
with pre-war experience (despite a decline in agricultural employment) and reached 
a peak of 4,447,000 in June 1943 (372,000 greater than June 1939). After registering 
a decline to 4,411,000 during the readjustment period represented by June 1945, 
the number of jobs continued to increase in post-war years to 5,086,000 in June 
1954, which was a little lower than the all-time high for that month reached in 

June 1953. 


ee 


Section 3.—Employment, Payrolls and Hours* 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Payrolls by Industrial Divisions 


For over 30 years, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly surveys 
_of employment in the leading non-agricultural industries, excluding education, 
health, domestic and personal services and government administration, ete. Sta- 
tistics are published each month} showing geographic and industria] breakdowns for 
| the following broad divisions: forestry (chiefly logging), mining, manufacturing, 
construction, transportation, storage and communication, public utilities, trade, 
| finance, insurance and real estate, and certain services (chiefly hotels, restaurants, 
| laundries, dry-cleaning plants and recreational and business services). In recent 
_ years, the grouping of data has conformed to the Canadian Standard Industrial 
Classification. — 


| Over the years, monthly surveys have been extended from time to time as need 
| for additional related data in the labour field has become apparent. In 1941, the 
| collection of currently distributed payrolls was undertaken to complement the 
| monthly employment series; subsequently, a record of weekly payrolls and average 
| wages and salaries was built up, on an annual basis, for 1939, 1940 and 1941. Late 
in 1944, a current series on man-hours and hourly earnings was inaugurated. From 
| January 1946, monthly inquiries into the sex distribution of the reported staffs 
| replaced the annual and semi-annual surveys of immediately preceding years. 
_ Following the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation in 1949, the surveys were 
| extended to that Province, for which separate data were published from 1950 
until 1953. Since then, Dominion-wide statistics have been prepared on the base 
1949=100. In 1953, a special bulletint was issued giving historical series re- 
| calculated on that base from 1921, inclusive of Newfoundland from 1950. 
| 
} 
| 


Considerations of economy in time and money are largely responsible for 
| limitation of the current inquiries to establishments usually employing 15 or more 
, persons. ‘This restriction results in the inclusion of industrial samples of varying 
| size in the monthly survey, the variation depending upon the organization of 

industries in large or in small units; from the equally important geographic aspect, 
_ however, greater uniformity exists in the provincial coverage of total employees in 
the industries surveyed. In all industries and areas, the coverage is large. 


t Employment and Payrolls, Man-Hours and Average Hourly Earnungs. The methods used in preparing 
the current statistics are explained in these bulletins. 


| 

? 

| * Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Earnings, January 1949 — June 1958, with Historical Series. 
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In the post-war period, employment and payrolls have shown general and 
marked expansion, resulting in the establishment of successive new high levels, 
while hours of work generally have tended to diminish, owing in part to reductions 
in the amount of overtime work necessitated by wartime conditions, and in part to 
industrial agreements calling for lower standard hours of work. Improvement in 
employment in 1953 over 1952 was recorded mainly from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, and the 
general gain in the year was slight. Moderate though fairly widely distributed 


‘increases were reported, although contractions in activity were indicated in a 
greater number of industries and areas than in recently preceding years. A favour- 


able factor in 1953 was a decided decline, on the whole, in the time lost as a result 
of labour-management disputes as compared with 1952. 


Employment.—For the seventh year in succession, industrial employment 
generally in 1953 showed expansion. The upward movement, which was on a 
smaller scale than in either 1952 or 1951, was limited to the first 10 months of the 
year. Although the index in October reached a new high of 116-9 (1949=100), 
the annual average at 113-4, was only 1-6 p.c. above that for 1952. On the whole, 
the month-to-month movements during the year followed the seasonal pattern. 
After October, however, the index numbers were slightly lower than in the corres- 
ponding period 12 months earlier. The general figure for 1953 was 53-3 points 
higher than in 1939, also substantially exceeding the wartime peak figure of 93-0 
in 1943. At the post-war low in 1946, the index was 88-2. 


The number of women employed as reported by the co-operating establishments 
in the main industrial groups throughout Canada rose by approximately 4 p.c. in 
1953, and the number of men increased by 1 p.c. The“disparity in the rates of 
increase reflected changes in the levels of activity in industries employing larger or 
smaller numbers of women. Manufacturing generally showed advances of 5-4 p.c. 
in number of women workers and of 3-2 p.c. in number of men as compared with 1952. 


3.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Group, 1941-55, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1952 and 1953 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland prior to 1949) 
Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Trans- 
porta- : 
Forestry Pl peeeNteg sie roe tion, | Public en Indus- 
Year (chiefly Mining | factur- | struc- Storage) Utility Trade | ance Serv- trial 
rae ing Gon hoe ee R ani icel eee 
ging om- | ation posite 
ee Estate 
cation 
Averages— 
ES decal deta va 91-0 99-0 82-6 68-6 70-1 59-2 68-2 69-5 66-1 77-4 
MPEP, Sah tesco. to. s 95-1 95-9 | 101-6 70-2 74-6 58-0 68-0 72-9 70-5 87-9 
uA Sa as 87-3 88-7 111-5 69-4 79°5 56-8 67-6 73°4 74°8 93-0 
BIAS ce oe alee lain 104-4 86-5 | 110-6 51-9 82-6 57-0 71-6 75-0 79-6 92-5 
LS eee ee 119-7 82-3 | 100-0 53-8 86-0 61-1 76-2 77-4 81-1 88-8 
eG Ae ce cicle cha 129-9 86-9 91-0 69-5 89-3 71-1 83-4 85-3 88-3 88-2 
LG soe an 149-6 88-6 97-2 85-6 95-4 76-7 90-2 91-5 94-6 95-7 
Ae ee ee ate 138-4 97-2} 100-1 95-4 99-0 89-0 96-3 96-0 99-1 99-7 
ER ee 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 
LT a ee 100-8 105-5 100-9 102-4 99-9 101-3 103-2 105-4 101-0 101-5 
PN eo ah aia 138-6 110-6 108-0 110-2 106-1 103-4 107-4 115-2 103-1 108-8 
op a S eaee 123-9 116-8 109-3 122-5 110-9 107-5 109-9 121-9 106-6 111-6 
Rotors hE earch « 100-0 111-7 113-3 118-6 111-3 112-1 113-2 122-4 108-7 113-4 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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3.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Group, 1941-53, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Trans- 

porta- p Finance 
Forestry M C tion, | Public I , Indus- 
Year and (chietly||l ae otal on- |Storagel Utility nsur- | Serv- || trial 
Month Log- Mining eon pee ate Oper- Trade Real icel Com- 
ging) om- | ation posite 

mule. Estate 

cation 
1952— 
Ait 2 dl 5 eee. 181-5 113-0 104-4 104-2 108-4 103-3 114-3 121-2 101°3 109-4 
Heb ay arn acter. 173-6 114-3 105-3 98-1 106-3 102-3 105-2 121-0 100-8 107-4 
Moar ai leattes Bu: 167-8 115-5 106-5 96-2 106-0 102-5 104-5 120-9 101-4 107-6 
PASDI ome lt: ceevieyscons 126-1 114-9 107-0 100-6 108-4 1038-1 105-7 120-9 102-9 107-5 
Mia yar tae et Giles 115-0 107-3 110-2 108-2 103-9 106-9 121-0 104-4 107-2 
AfpbaVere lh ok VAN ee 98-6 117-1 108-5 122-3 111-7 107-4 107-5 121-4 107-2 110-3 
AUN aa Theta Hedi seg ne 93-9 118-2 108-8 133-1 113-9 111-3 109-5 122-1 111-6 112-1 
TNCs cline Bees 77-0 119-6 110-3 151-0 114-9 113-1 109-1 122-6 113-2 114-1 
hore) Ohta Mees Sevens 95-1 119-5 112-8 144-3 115-1 112-9 109-6 122-5 112-5 115-2 
Oct Rios: 116-4 118-8 114-2 143-6 114-0 111-0 112-2 123-0 109-9 116-4 
INKons dhe cues eae 136-2 118-3 113-6 137-2 112-5 110-0 114-6 123-2 107-6 116-2 
Decmelaaem 142-6 117-1 113-5 129-4 111-5 109-8 119-3 123-3 106-4 116-1 
19538— 

AEH © alls Sen hee 129-5 114-9 111-4 111-3 108-9 108-2 120-4 123-1 106-1 113-0 
Reelin er 115-7 114-4 111-9 101-9 105-4 106-4 110-8 123-2 106-3 110-3 
MEST eel aoee to pat 103-8 113-4 112-7 93-7 105-1 105-9 110-1 123-3 105-6 110-0 
SNG 0 eb Lies Se ar 77-8 111-9 112-9 95-9 105-6 106-1 110-9 123-3 106-3 110-0 
Maya a5. ee 61-0 111-9 113-1 108-5 109-1 109-4 109-1 122-2 105-9 110-9 
Sovaveye RS eo hiae 83-7 112-1 113-4 119-0 112-2 113-4 110-8 119-3 107-0 112-4 
duby: SL eee 93-6 aL Ieioyé 114-7 127-5 114-5 117-1 112-0 120-1 i kc! 114-9 
DNV TW eee 86°7 414-7 114-4 135-4 115-9 117-8 111-8 120-6 113-1 115-6 
louse Leask beget 88-3 112-3 115-6 139-6 116-7 117-9 111-8 122-4 112-9 116-6 
Octane ree 110-7 108-8 115-2 135-8 116-0 115-5 114-2 123-6 112°3 116-9 
INO Vinee 125-1 107-8 113-1 131-5 114-2 114-1 116-4 123-7 109-6 115-9 
GC. 4, Soe ee 124-6 105-1 110-9 122-7 111-5 113-2 120-3 123-7 108-4 114-1 


Percentage distri- 
bution in 1953?2.. PIE 4-0 46-4 9-4 13-5 1-7 14-1 4-5 3-7 100-0 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and 
recreation service, , 2 The proportion of employees reported in the industries to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada. (Average of 12 months, 1953.) 


4.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1941-53, and 


Monthly Indexes, 1952 and 1953 
Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949=100. 


Near | Nido) Poo.I. | INS: N B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |i\Canadat 


Aver= 
ages— 

1941... es TOA 90-0 82-1 80-3 77°9 74-1 76-1 65-5 67-9 77-4 
1942)... ae 70-8 103-3 89-8 94-1 87-0 80-0 78-1 70-9 82-2 87-9 
OA Sie. A 74-7 106-8 95-0 100-9 90-0 83-1 81-5 74:3 94-5 93-0 
1944... i 85-9 105-0 98-4 99-1 89-5 85-8 85-5 77-6 92-5 92-5 
14D e ae 81-9 101-5 98-6 92-8 86-7 85-3 86-4 76-3 87-5 88-8 
1946.... “ 87-2 95-4 98-1 90-4 86-8 89-6 92-2 82-6 83-6 88-2 
104 es ia 93-3 92-1 104:3 97-8 94-7 93-6 97-2 88-1 97-1 95-7 
1948.... 7 102-6 99-6 105-2 101-2 98-9 97-2 99-5 93-7 101-3 99-7 
1949... = 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950.... ae 110-3 95-6 102-6 100-5 102-7 100-8 100-8 104-5 100-8 101-5 
OE ae, ip Take 112-6 100-3 109-0 109-2 110-4 103-9 106-0 112-4 106-1 108-8 
1952 3), 130-2 123-2 104-0 109-5 113-4 112-0 106-0 111-4 120-8 106-7 111-6 
1953....{ 140-9 116-4 101-2 101-4 112-8 114-7 107-2 116-0 128-5 108-4 113-4 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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4.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1941-53, and 
Monthly Indexes, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


— 


Year 
nail Nfld: |. P.B.r. | NS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |l\Canadat 
on 


1 : : 
> 3 : 
Apr. 1 | 112-2 | 135-9 99-9 | 116-2] 107-8] 108-4} 101-3] 101-6] 111-8} 105-2] 107-5 
May 1} 115-0] 111-8 98-1} 101-1 | 106-4] 108-8] 102-5 | 105-4 | 114-8] 107-5 || 107-2 
June 1] 129-8] 122-1] 101-7] 105-4] 110-8] 110-7] 105-9 | 113-5} 118-7] 108-8 110-3 
July 1} 133-1 | 127-0] 107-8} 107-9 | 114-9] 113-5} 107-5 | 116-2] 123-3 95-5 } 112-1 
Aug. 1 | 149-5 | 132-4] 107-7] 104-0 | 118-9] 113-2 | 109-6] 118-9} 128-4] 102-6] 114-1 
Sept : 149-5 | 133-2] 109-9} 110-8} 116-2] 114-6 | 109-6] 117-5 | 1380-5] 112 115-2 
1 ‘ 
1 : 


4 

0 
Mar. 1 117-8 | 103-7 97-9 98-6 | 109-7 112-9 102-5 105-7 122-7 102-1 110-0 
Apr. 1 122-4 104-0 96-9 96-6 | 108-3 113-2 102-9 105-7 121-6 | 104-6 110-0 
May 1] 133-6] 108-3 97-4 94-8 | 109-1 113-4 104-8 | 109-2} 123-6] 106-5 110-9 
June 1 144-1 118-8 | 100-7 99-6 111-8 113-7 106-7 115-1 127-7 108-1 112-4 
July 1 154-7 119-6 103-9 100-4 | 113-7 115-7 109-3 119-7 131-3 111-6 |} 114-9 
Aug. 1 156-6 | 124-6 | 104-2 105-4 | 114-0 115-4 110-5 123-3 135-2 114-2 115-6 
Sept. 1 156-0 | 124-7 104-0 107-1 115-6-| 116-5 111-1 123-3 135-6 114-7 116-6 
Oct. 1 157-4 119-8 104-7 102-2 116-2 117-1 110-5 123-9 135-0 114-6 116-9 
Nov. 1 149-8 | 125-2 103-9 101-9 116-3 116-3 108-7 124-1 132-4 110-2 115-9 
Dec. 1 141-2 121-4 100-2 102-3 114-6 | 114-8 108-8 122-7 | 1380-1 107-1 114-1 
Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 


in 1953? 1-7 0-2 3:4 2-4 28-5 42-5 5-1 2-4 5:0 8-8 || 100-0 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland prior to 1949. 2 The proportion of employees reported in the 
provinces to the total reported by all employers making returns in Canada. (Average of 12 months 1953.) 


Employment in the major industria] divisions covered by the monthly surveys 
showed greater variation in 1953 than in recently preceding years. Compared with 
1952, there was an increase of 3-7 p.c. in manufacturing, resulting in an all-time 
high index, 1-6 p.c. above the previous peak figure in 1943. The improvement in 
the 12-month comparison extended to plants producing durable and non-durable 
manufactured goods, the former showing a gain of 6 p.c., and the latter of 1-6 p.c. 
Expansion continued in a number of the components of the durable goods category, 
notably the transportation equipment, aircraft and parts, and shipbuilding and 
repair industries, in which the indexes mounted by 12 p.c., 37 p.c., and 15 p.c., 
respectively. Certain groups which had experienced a recession in 1952, advanced 
in 1953 to new all-time levels. Among these industries were heating and cooking 
appliances and glass and glass products, employment in both classes rising by 15 p.c. 
in the year. Agricultural implements, which had shown greater activity in 1952 
than in any other year since 1948, reported a loss of 21 p.c. in 1953. Declines in 
employment, beginning in 1952, in iron castings and wire and wire products were 


followed by further moderate losses in 1953. 
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Slight advances were recorded by some industries in the non-durable goods 
division of manufacturing, notably printing and rubber products. Employment 
in textiles, (excluding clothing), rose fractionally, following a 12 p.c. fall in 1952, 
The composite food index declined in 1953, although several of the component 
groups continued the expansion characteristic of the post-war period. Employment 
in the canned and cured fish industry, however, dropped by 15 p.c. in 1953, largely | 
a result of labour-management disputes and unfavourable marketing conditions. 


While employment in a majority of industries in the non-manufacturing sector 
showed little change or a moderately upward movement in 1953, three groups— 
forestry, mining and construction—reported curtailment. The loss in the last-. 
named was minor, resulting from cutbacks in the highways, bridges and streets | 
group; building construction, on the other hand, showed a small advance. Logging. 
continued the unfavourable movement of 1952, employment decreasing by 19 p.¢.' 
in the year, bringing the index to 100-0, or to the 1949 level. The mining division 
was adversely affected in 1953 by prolonged labour disputes in the Ontario and_ 
Quebec gold fields, the Canada index falling by 4-4 p.c. from 1952. Employment: 
in mining as a whole, however, was still slightly above the average for 1951, pre- 
viously the maximum in the record. ‘Transportation, storage and communication | 
and trade reported advances of 0:4 p.c. and 3-0 p.c., respectively, in 1953, bringing 
the index numbers to peak positions. New high records were also established in 
public utility operation, finance, insurance and real estate, and in the service 
industries for which monthly data are obtained. . 


5.—index Numbers of Employment, Industrial Divisions and Groups, by 
Annual Averages, 1939 and 1949-53 


Nortre.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949=100. 


Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 


_ Industry 1939 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............... 59-3 100-0 100-8 138-6 123-9 100-0 
Maning:s. rte ds. sserd al tems. ret seeds 93-7 100-0 105-5 110-6 116-8 111-7 
Metal anining 2 cash .cce schist eee 100-8 100-0 104-9 111-1 118-3 112-0 
Oldaperet ree s AdEe fo crt eek o SEU ae 132-5 100-0 101-1 96-2 94-7 83-6 
Othernielaleeerenekere eee cee 66-9 100-0 108-9 126-9 140-7 137-6 
iuelss.irae . sae. olelestie: mses 90-8 100-0 101-5 106-1 109-5 105-8 
Coal TF Fee coe ee et ee 103-3 100-0 96-8 93-8 91-2 83-8 
Oilandinaturalioasss. sse9.0 ee ee. 42-5 100-0 119-8 153-0 171-8 177-1 
INonemietal 55 want anens he mci ton eae 72-6 100-0 119-7 122-5 132-9 130-7 
MANU ChIEIN oe: ea vest ce ee eee 56-3 100-0 100-9 108-0 109-3 113-3 
Food and beverages. .:......:022..0ah 63-3 100-0 101-1 102-9 105-1 104-6 
IOs te DrOGUCtS 16 caacieeiven so oes cE ee 60-8 100-0 100-8 104-1 111-7 113-8 
Dm yi products ston enc eeh ae 61-3 100-0 98-9 101-4 102-4 103-6 
Canned and cured fish.............. (ES 100-0 102-7 111°5 110-1 94-1 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
VORCLADICS aus Maat e:. Shithuisicde a ora 65-6 100-0 96-3 106-5 107-3 103-9 
Grameniiliiproductss, + tac. Hee kee 62-0 100-0 99-3 104-9 109-0 102-7 
Bread and other bakery products. .. 68-8 100-0 101-7 104-6 104-7 106-0 
Biscuits and crackers............... Re gg F 89-0 97-9 
Distilled and malt liquors.......... 48-7 100-0 99-2 100-7 100-7 104-2 
Othertbeverages #51 sere sree ed 56-0 100-0 108-0 103-5 107-7 109-4 
Conlechloner va nti. ot eee oor oy: 100-0 Ri e 89-0 90-1 
Tobacco and tobacco products........ 87-4 100-0 95-9 88-5 85-8 86-6 
Rub Der DEQGucts sma, hie ence ane. aie 69-3 100-0 103-0 109-0 102-1 109-2 
eatheriproducts tx es... 25.200 9h. le 81-0 100-0 95-6 92-3 92-8 96-6 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..... 81-4 100-0 93-1 91-4 94-6 97°5 
Other leather products.............. 80-5 100-0 100-3 94-2 89 8 95-2 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES vara 
: 5.—Index Numbers of Employment, Industrial Divisions and Groups, by 
: Annual Averages, 1939 and 1949-53—continued 
Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
Industry 1939 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Manufacturing—concluded 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 67-9 100-0 101-6 105-2 93-1 94-5 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. 86-4 100-0 105-0 112-1 94-8 95-3 
NVOOLION COONS! olla. fo est. a's cles ete 6 66-8 100-0 96-2 96-0 84-2 85-6 
Synthetic textiles and silk.......... 49-0 100-0 102-9 107-6 93-1 95-6 
Clothing (textile and fur)............. 71-3 100-0 99-4 101-6 100-0 101-7 
EEL B LOUIE. 31.5 didlo n +s « sg AS He 69-3 100-0 99-0 101-4 104-1 106-8 
mMemen’s clothing. . ». 450... ...5-.07- 65-0 100-0 102-7 105-3 105-4 100-5 
ROME OOUS ce a. Ci cee oe vis ale a 82-5 100-0 94-7 98-4 87-1 91-4 
BREE FOOGS LEE ce eresteitid ds «sie + bietiat. 63-2 100-0 99-0 94-6 88-0 91-5 
SE tS ADCLCADGS onal.» ceitetesls «Re 98-1 100-0 101-6 100-2 96-3 96-5 
Br 0O0 PTOGUCHS 2... dal. oes ats 60-7 100-0 103-9 108-5 101-5 105-5 
Saw and planing mills............... 59-5 100-0 106-6 112-7 103-6 106-7 
PENT GUPO, Hise 3. ots Ri Se nies nia < sen es 61-3 100-0 104-3 107-4 101-3 106-9 
PEN OL WOOGIPTOGUCES ie wis 3 odo sos 64-6 100-0 92-8 93-5 93-7 98-2 
Pep DEOUUCKSs. . scr SeRe o thes Oe Se 58-8 100-0 100-6 108-1 108-6 109 8 
Pulp and paper mills. 2.4... 46046564. 62-5 100-0 99-3 108-9 111-5 111-3 
Other paper products............... 50-2 100-0 103-6 106-1 102-0 106-2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 66-1 100-0 104-1 105-4 104-3 106:8 
aron:and. steel products.......00...006. 45-6 100-0 98-4 110-5 113-0 111-8 
Agricultural implements............ 28-7 100-0 91-9 96-2 105-5 83-8 
Boilers and plate work.............. 48-1 100-0 96-2 109-1 122-3 121-5 
Fabricated and structural steel ..... 39-1 100-0 99-5 112-2 131-5 137-1 
Mardware and tools....2....:.0.e0% 50-5 100-0 97-4 110-2 105-1 108-7 
Heating and cooking appliances..... 54-0 100-0 98-4 96-6 84-0 96-9 
MEOH CASTINGS © oes fo tee et eee a tee ae 42-6 100-0 96-8 110-1 102-5 100-7 
Machinery manufacturing........... 41-6 100-0 97-8 111-8 115-9 115-8 
Primary iron and steel..:........... 54-1 100-0 98-9 114-7 123-9 119-3 
Sheet metal DLOGUCUS: fe me Fo a doiie te 49-6 100-0 105-6 110-3 105-3 110-3 
Wire and wire products............. 68-8 100-0 99-5 108-5 103-4 100-2 
Transportation equipment............. 45-9 100-0 98-9 115-9 136-7 153-0 
PMIPCTALD ANU DATES... citbne cnc eo tee ee 31-6 100 0 97-6 168-2 282-2 386-2 
MEGLOR-VEbICIESY 2-2. ok S oece.e hea oisie ths 45-6 100-0 108-6 116-5 113-3 119-7 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories . 45-6 100-0 108-7 120-9 124-0 131-9 
asd and rolling-stock equip- 
De teeticinh cane ema eee eee 56-9 100-0 91-0 99-5 111-0 110-3 
Shipbuilding SRG Tepawine.| |... cicctiwt 28-9 100-0 91-5 113-4 150-8 ‘173-5 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 48-6 100-0 98-0 109-5 110-0 118-1 
ee Aluminum products. ion. 6.6.00 cnn oe 23-3 100-0 100-0 122-3 117-0 126-9 
Brass and copper products........... 48-9 100-0 94-9 103-6 101-2 108-7 
Smelting and refining............... 59-8 100-0 101-2 116-3 126-3 129-6 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 37-4 100-0 107-4 120-7 120-8 135-4 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 46-2 100-0 104-7 113-8 110-5 113-5 
Cla DLO Mets. Her cei sig toyel babes 48-2 100-0 97-0 102-7 101-4 102°5 
Glass and glass products............ 46:3 100-0 106-0 110°5 101°6 117-0 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 65 +6 100-0 105-4 113-1 119-1 119-4 
EOINICA! PrOGCUCUS: «iecaie fesse +10 0 >». +) <fos0 el 47-6 100-0 102-4 109-6 113-9 116-9 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
ALA ULORSE CER aici. ses tiere saa 47-0 100-0 100-8 104-2 103-2 104-7 
Acids, alkalis and salts............. 50-7 100-0 103-4 120-0 126-0 120-8 
Other chemical products............ a 100-0 a ee 112-8 118-7 
_ Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 50-2 100-0 102-2 101-9 97-9 107-1 
BS TIOCUAON 2.0151. 6514 Jes os cldviisteia's b pistes 62-0 100-0 102-4 110-2 122-5 118-6 
me Building and structures..........20.:-. 29-3 100-0 104-7 116-0 127-1 128-2 
| Highways, bridges and streets........ 110-5 100-0 97-8 97-4 105-6 98-3 
. 
_ Transportation, storage, communication. 59-8 100-0 99-9 106-1 110-9 111-3 
MEMMSDOLGALION. | clas dey vee oe oe eee 5 62-4 100-0 98-3 104-3 109-2 109-3 
Air transport and airports........... 18-5 100-0 98-6 107-2 126-1 138-9 
Steam railways. .vii...hi ve. 6: Rae id 65-9 100-0 98-4 105-4 110-6 110-3 
Maintenance of equipment......... 55-1 100-0 98-0 111-2 120-6 120-7 
Maintenance of ways and structures 69-9 100-0 97-2 103-0 106-2 102-2 
Transportation—steam railways.. 66-5 100-0 98-3 104-1 108-9 110-1 
| PPGLO STADIA Es, VAoe ees Cot vishererecyro™ 65+4 100-0 100-3 110-7 118-3 124-4 
a Vater transportation.» .:ssac.- cess. 63-2 100-0 90-9 97-1 103-5 99-3 
Electric and motor transportation... S. ff 7, i 103-6 107-1 
Urban and interurban transportation. 56:3 100-0 100-3 97-1 94-5 93-4 
Truck transportation................ 54-1 100-0 111-1 126-3 133-5 136-8 
NEP pe ale pl ets play RR gp en 73°9 100-0 98-5 104°6 111-4 112-2 
MG VAIN CIOVALOTS ne fab eee se ecb ee eet 79-2 100-0 96-8 104-6 111-5 111-9 
Storage and warehouse.............. 55°2 100-0 103-8 102-4 107-0 112-4 
MmePommiunication..............4..0.655- 41-2 100-0 107-8 115-2 118-9 121-4 
1G GRORACASEING.. i 6 ons ning > ct in os ge 100-0 117-6 122-5 129-6 138-0 
MLE DTONOML: 5 vaca et. re ek eee ts oh 41-3 100-0 106-9 114-2 117-1 119-7 
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5.—Index Numbers of Employment, Industrial Divisions and Groups, by 
Annual Averages, 1939 and 1949-53—concluded 


Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 


ae UStEY. 1939 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 
Publieutility,operavion asm. . sae. eee 54-9 100-0 101-3 103-4 107-5 112-1% 
Electric light and power.............. 53-1 100-0 101-5 106-3 111-3 115-4 
Other publicsutilities. un. ocan-eee oe 70-0 100-0 90-3 81-1 80-6 87-0 
‘Tradaie 2 5 VAN oes shee Vance. 0h. Se een 61-5 100-0 103-2 107-4 109-9 113-2 
Wihtolesale 25k cn ste ee ethene des Oi rietas 60-2 100-0 102-5 108-4 113-2 116-1 
VOCAL : SRT PEA healer maith. sits ok Pe 62-3 100-0 103-4 106-9 107-9 111-8 
Finance, insurance and real estate....... 67-8 100-0 105-4 115-2 121-9 122-4 
Banking, investment and loan......... 62-9 100-0 104-5 117-0 125-4 125-8 
HMSUEANCO. kts. cece ee teens ieee 75-7 100-0 106-7 112-0 115-7 116-2 
DOE VICE: con nee ocioe cre mete creole ere 56-8 100-0 101-0 103-1 106-6 108-7 
Hotels and restaurants................ 55-4 100-0 99-8 100-9 103-6 104-4 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants..... 63-1 100-0 98-9 99-5 101-0 101-4 
Other'senvice. ees: oes ceo ee ae 100-0 103-9 111-7 118-0 133-3 
Industrial composite.......... 68-1 100-0 101-5 108-8 111-6 113-4 


Provincially, the most marked gains in employment occurred in Newfoundland | 
and Alberta, expansion in construction being important in both areas. In Alberta, . 
where the movement was at a slower rate than in 1951 and 1952, continued exploita- | 
tion of oil and natural gas resources, with related industrial development, was also 
a factor. The general advance in industrial employment in Ontario in 1953 
amounted to 2-4 p.c., while staffs reported in manufacturing increased by 5-2 p.c., 
raising the provincial index to a position slightly above the general level in Canada. 
Among the non-manufacturing classes, the trend was unfavourable in forestry, | 
mining and construction. Prolonged labour-management disputes in the gold 


fields contributed materially to the decline in the mining division. 


Despite a fractional decline in the industrial composite index in Quebec, factory 
employment in that Province rose by 3 p.c., to a level exceeded only by the 1943 — 
and 1944 figures. Moderately upward movements were indicated in Manitoba, — 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. The greatest reduction in the year occurred 
in New Brunswick, caused largely by substantial curtailment in logging operations, 
in construction, transportation, storage and communication. The loss of 7 p.c. 
in 1953 brought the index for that Province to its lowest level since 1949. 


Table 6 gives index numbers of employment in the eight largest metropolitan 
areas. Small gains in employment were shown in the 1953 annual averages for 
these centres but industrial activity in December 1953 was lower than in the same 
month of 1952 in all centres except Toronto, where employment reached a new 
all-time high for the time of year. Among the 24 remaining centres for which data 
are segregated in the monthly surveys, there were considerable variations in the 
movements of employment in 1953, with the changes recorded ranging from a loss 
of 11 p.c. in Brantford to a gain of 12 p.c. in Oshawa, Ont. and in Edmonton, 
Alta. Lower levels were reported in approximately a third of the group. 
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6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, 1941-53, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1952 and 1953 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949=100. 


Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto ee Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg Rica 
Averages— 
HD os lairare's, waves 76°5 87-3 74-4 77-5 79°3 79-0 74-4 64-2 
MAD. cic tboivacte 87-6 111-9 87-0 82-7 92-5 97-8 79-7 88-7 
dn Coe era deters nc 97-6 135-7 93-6 85-3 92-5 105-7 83-6 105-9 
OA g Eee eae 97-7 134-1 89-2 84-8 89-7 100-8 87-2 104-6 
HO es ce oe ences 90-4 109-3 86-7 82-8 87-6 84-1 85-9 96-1 
NUR PRs Gast 88-6 85-4 86-7 88-1 82-2 82-9 90-3 85-9 
LD (pte alent sali are 94-3 93-2 93-2 91-4 91-6 92-2 93-9 96-9 
MG AS ist cepyslseare'« 97-1 100-5 97-3 96-5 96:9 94-5 97-1 102-1 
OSU a cick ickers. 306 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ROS (). eine Aw 101-3 98-7 104-1 108-1 100-8 102-2 100-1 99-0 
ICSU perectoge sae 106-6 101-6 110-7 108-4 109-5 107-7 102-7 101-4 
HO Bey apctauate Oe aco 110-9 105-2 113-3 108-9 109-2 107-0 104-0 100-1 
NO Deer ara cratete, oe, 113-8 110-9 119-6 109-4 111-4 111-1 104-1 102-2 
1952— 
Lviv | Mesh tet 78 1 107-2 99-7 111-3 110-0 107-2 98-5 102-2 98-6 
LEE) oye las Apne cae 106-1 97-1 109-1 106-6 105-9 98-1 100-8 96-5 
BVeaas allicves a crevey sues 106-7 98-5 109-6 106-1 106-8 103-2 99-8 97-6 
LATO aE lester ee 107-8 100-2 110-3 106-1 108-1 107-8 100-6 99-8 
TeSys sacra Heyppcts 108-9 102-9 111-1 107-1 108-8 110-2 102-1 100-9 
MAINE. Lace cece ess 110-5 104-7 112-1 108-1 109-7 102-7 103-6 101-5 
‘jul hig gaye ee Beare a 112-3 107-4 114-4 109-3 109-5 115-2 104-6 94-7 
AN TY dent ieee ae as 112-0 109-1 113-5 110-0 109-2 111-3 105-9 97-2 
Dent wlan dacs vers 112-7 105-4 114-5 110-3 109-1 109-6 105-5 102-6 
‘Cycle allie aerate 114-5 112-6 116-1 109-9 111-3 109-3 106-0 103-1 
Nove Liss feeb 115-1 112-3 118-0 111-1 112-4 107-5 107-4} 103-6 
| DYSk cepa lane inter a| 116-4 112-6 119-7 111-6 112-8 111-1 108-9 105-5 
1953— 
LED al ts ai tae 113-2 108-8 119-0 111-4 111-4 111-0 105-1 103-5 
Gb el no eee etd 112-1 106-4 117-1 107-8 111-1 109-0 102-5 99-6 
LN Were Sr aes a 112-4 106-6 117-5 107-0 110-0 112-4 101-3 99-9 
LAGS at ety Sea atcarete 113-3 108-6 118-3 108-0 111-7 114-8 101-8 100-1 
ici cele Ns eae 113-8 109-5 118-5 108-2 sb Bia) 115-3 102-6 100-0 
RHEIN else c alae ec 113-9 110-5 118-7 109-0 111-7 114-3 103-2 101-3 
Livi G3 8 Se) oe Fan 114-2 112-0 119-8 109-9 111-7 116-2 105-0 102-4 
Age. Alice. waite s 113-3 113-7 118-6 109-7 111-7 113-6 105-3 108-9 
DED len sores cs 114-8 114-4 120-2 110-4 111-4 108-5 106-1 104-6 
(CYC aed eee eee 114-8 114-7 121-5 110-2 112-2 109-4 105-9 104-3 
INO Wiel sacenekes 115-0 113-9 122-8 110-1 111-3 104-4 104-8 103-5 
iD eee Es Grea 115-0 112-3 123-4 110-6 110-8 104-5 106-2 103-1 
Percentage distri- 
UGtORE: oa. «+ aie 14-8 1-6 14-6 1-7 3-1 1-9 3°3 3°8 


1 Proportion of employees reported in metropolitan areas to the total reported by all employers making 
returns in Canada (Average of 12 months, 1953.) 


Earnings.—Wage and salary disbursements* in the industries included in 
the monthly surveys continued the upward trend which has been interrupted only 
once since 1939, the index of payrolls, on the base 1949=100, rising by 8 p.c. in 
1953 as compared with 1952. The gain, though important, was not equal to that 


-in either of the two preceding years, and was also rather below the average rise 


recorded annually since 1945. Upward adjustments in wage rates continued an 


important factor in the generally higher earnings in 1953. 


* Monthly estimates of total wages, salaries and supplementary labour income are given in DBS 
bulletins, Estimates of Labour Income. 
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Payrolls were higher than in 1952 and earlier years in all main industrial | 
divisions except forestry, in which the index fell by 15 p.c. in the 12-month com-_ 
parison. Lower wages and salaries were also reported by establishments in a few 
industries within the major divisions, including gold and coal mining, canned and 
cured fish, women’s clothing and agricultural implements. In most cases, the 
losses reflected slackness in the industry. A further factor in the gold fields was the 
existence of long-drawn-out labour-management disputes. 


Provincially, the greatest increases in payrolls in 1953 occurred in Newfoundland 
and Alberta, where the reported disbursements rose 17 p.c. and 13 p.c., respectively, 
as compared with a year earlier. A new maximum was reached in Quebec, in 
which payrolls advanced by 6 p.c., and in Ontario, where the gain amounted to 
8 p.c. The 1953 level in New Brunswick was fractionally under that of 1952, while 
increases recorded in the remaining provinces ranged from over 4 p.c. in Nova Scotia 
to 12 p.c. in Saskatchewan. 


Table 7 gives the 1952 and 1953 annual index numbers of employment, pay- 
rolls and average earnings for the main industrial divisions, the provinces and 
the larger industrial centres. Table 8 shows the month-to-month movements of 
average weekly wages and salaries in the two years, with annual averages from 1941. 
The per capita earnings reported in the leading non-agricultural industries as a 
group stood at $57.30 in 1953, compared with $54.13 in 1952 and $49.61 in 1951. 
In the 15 years since the payroll record was initiated, average earnings generally 
have mounted by 145 p.c., accompanying an advance of 89 p.c. in industrial employ- 
ment. Between 1939 and 1953, the consumer price index rose by 83 p.c. 


7.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Average Earnings in 
Industrial Establishments, with Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 1952 and 
1953. 


Index Numbers (1949=100) Average 
—_.-+-+--—-----—>) Weekly 
Aggregate Average Wages and 
Industry Employment Weekly Weekly Salaries 
Payrolls Earnings Reported 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 
$ $ 
Industry 
Forestry (chiefly logging)......... 123-9 | 100-0 | 171-7} 146-0 | 136-2] 143-1] 55-311 58-11 
INEGI eter tee, ee ee en ent 116-8 | 111-7 | 147-9 | 149-5 | 126-9 | 183-4 || 65-35 | 68-70 
Manafschuning: 6.0. te. ee reek) oe 109-3 | 113-3 | 1389-7] 152-4] 127-6] 184-21 56-11 | 59-01 

WDurable-goods! ns. tees... 117-2 | 124-2 | 150-2 | 167-6 | 128-0] 135-01) 60-35 | 63-64 

Non-durable goods!.............. 102-5 | 104-1 129-2 | 137-9 | 125-9] 131-8 |] 51-86] 54-26 
Constructions. oe0 ce ne ee 122-5 118-6 160- 173:7 134-1 146-7 || 55-37 60-57 
Transportation, storage and com- 

TMMUIMLCAMON a ete ae een 110-9 | 111-3 | 1380/2 | 141°5 | 116-7) 126-2 56-48) 61-09 
Public utility operation............ a ersSea etal 138-6 | 152-8 | 128-1 135-4 || 61-66 | 65-16 
DradGureetan corre oe et cae 109-9 113-2 136-6 147-7 124-1 130-5 45-89 48-26 
Finance, insurance and real estate..| 121-9 122-4 141-7 149-2 116-4 122-3 | 49-13 | 51-64 
DGRVICO4..  Ciare mee. oie a ak 106-6 | 108-7 | 123-8 | 188-41 121-41 181-4 ll 34-05 | 36-87 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 781. 
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7.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Average Earnings in 
Industrial Establishments, with Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 1952 and 
1953—concluded. 


Index Numbers (1949=100) 


Average 

Weekly 
Wages and 

: Aggregate Average Salaries 
Province and City Employment Weekly Weekly Reported 


Payrolls Earnings 


1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 


$ $ 
Province . 
Be MOIOUTFC LANCE... s he cay ose dele ace » « 130-2 | 140-9 178-3 | 209-5 | 135-9 147-9 51-00 | 55-54 
Prinee Edward Island............. 123-2 116-4 145-2 153-6 119-4 Byori) 40-08 44-53 
BONE SCOCIA SPs <ie ces bese dks a 104-0 101-2 126-9 131-5 121-9 128-7 45-88 48-45 
BW STUNS WACK «bcc gare thts ws ee are 109-5 101-4 131-6 131-0 120-9 128-7 46-04 48-99 
SESS ee ltd apes ee aia OR Ae a 113-4 112-8 141-8 149-9 125-4 132-4 51-66 54-55 
MRE OME Pec e ta ihe iis Biase 112-0 114-7 141-8 153-6 127-1 133-9 56-36 59-38 
BUENOS Ree es. Fray bess. Rs 106-0 107-2 128-4 137-9 121-2 128-6 51-73 54-87 
BEST CREWARS. «5 ..025 Cv cu eluates ole 111-4 116-0 136-4 152-6 122-7 131-4 50:90 | 4-54 
SEES ee,” Wb le eles 3-3 120-8 128-5 149-3 169-3 123-6 132-5 54-90 58-81 
Sritish Columbia. i. .c5....6. se 106-7 | 108-4) 1389-0] 150-2 | 180-3 138-8 || 59-46] 63-34 
etals.=.92305.. 4. fe. 111-6 | 11884 | 140-3 | 151-5 | 126-0) 133-4] 54-13 | 57-30 
City 
OE, CRGUTTIE RN eels 9 A en Se 114-1 117-3 140-2 153-3 122-1 130-6 || 39-36 |' 42-08 
rn Ie Saahe DARE oi sth, Aen Aa ean 106-2 101-7 128-5 130-0 121-0 | 127-9 || 56-76] 59-98 
LET) Le Rena teale care ee ee Bnei am ae 116-6 115-5 144-8 | 148-8 124-4 129-7 44-10 | 45-96 
~ ING ARO) acon A A Ee, Og a 5 oe 107-7 | 102-7 | 129-4 128-5 | 120-5 | 125-6} 48-16 | 465-01 
BeOINCE. f Sehanh us tities bata C- 105-2 110-9 129-3 146-1 123-2 131-4 43-95 46-86 
MPU DLOOKGs Gein. Noetiic  LobSee he: 106-2 105-3 133-6 136-1 125-6 | 129-8} 45-10 | 46-61 
Bear VETS Se cy) Bonde.ne HOO. Tas 105-1 101:5 129-5 131-4 121-6 127-8 50-69 53-30 
PPramMMoOna Ville... ick cso hee eee 90-7 85-0 114-1 112-8 126-0 132-7 48-95 51-55 
0 SUT LESN Ai all a ee 110-9 113-8 138-0 150-6 124-9 132-4 52-24 55-39 
RTGS 2 OT ee ee 108-9 109-4 135-3 143-1 124-3 131-1 48-75 51-45 
BeteTOOrouen oes.) cculiosts eae hens 98-1 97-6 126-7 132-3 129-1 135-4 || 57-82] 60-68 
SC yale ES ee oe ee 140-6 157-1 176-4 | 201-7 125-6 | 127-6 || 63-98 | 64-95 
PPTOMeA EMM SEE. 1. AMS 3.4< Sesh ie « 153-1 166-5 | 218-5 | 248-2] 138-9 149-0 || 63-36 | 67-98 
PPI BUMATINGS. «2. ideas 9 iileRben. 124-0 122-1 161-7 162-9 130-2 133-3 64-38 65-84 
BEVROHEO OR BLEEP «choses. ds 2s ba 113-3 119-6 144-2 161-3 128-6 136-1 56-65 59-92 
MESS CCS eo ohne ane os eee nse 109-2 111-4 138-0 146-6 126-3 131-5 58-94 61-34 
EGR WS eyecare ea aaa 99-9 88-5 | 129-2 114-3 | 129-5] 129-5 |) 56-58] 56-58 
Rete mterrtcsret 3, Sie ord) ends att eld 102-3 108-6 133-1 148-1 129-6 136-4 50-93 53-60 
TION CRE et Pei See es ag aioloy 102-0 | 108-7 130-2 146-9 127-6 | 135-2 |} 51-87} 54-94 
Sg 20a Be ee ES ce 130-7 134-5 165-2 180-4 | 126-3 134-1 67-57 | 71-76 
NMRA es coe Re hse x sc ahaa: o's 108-8 113-8 139-2 153-3 127-6 134-0 52-01 54-63 
RUPEE URINE G50 Nee de ee S Adaratei’ 122-8 | 122-7] 165-8 | 178-4] 135-4 145-7 |} 65-83 | 70-83 
MEERA ETS i cer ets ee ecg one ial 107-0*) 111-1 133-0 | 148-1 124-2 | 132-4 63-03 | 67-19 
OC TES Pa EN g (rr 130-1 137-9 162-3 180-4 125-0 131-0 || 63-76 | 66-80 
Fort William-Port Arthur......... 118-3 120-1 150-1 159-5 126-3 131-9 57-37 59-93 
DS Sa a ee a i i ge 104-0 104-1 129-7 136-3 124-8 131-5 49-06 51-69 
Ey eS ob eee eer 106-9 112-3 133-7 147-9 125-7 131-8 |} 48-08 | 50-42 
BEUMEATGOW tat. Ge aor bere cet 113-0 | 117-4 141-4 156-9 125-2 133-2 || 46-88 | 49-86 
BAER ON GOD =) 5 ios SIGs na. ae Res lade ore 129-9 145-9 166-4 206-8 128-2 142-2 52-05 57-71 
EG a Pa RTRs T2197 128-6 153-6 170-6 125-9 132-8 52-82 55-74 
ae 100-1 102-2 | 127-4] 187-4] 127-4 134-7 || 55-77] 58-95 
IB ig Ines Sal yl ate gait a 106-6 110-2 136-1 149-8 128-6 136-0 53-77 56-86 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, 

“non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non- 

durable goods group includes the remaining manufacturing industries. 2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, 
laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreation service. 
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8 —Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Group, 1941-53, and Monthly 
Averages, 1952 and 1953 | 


Trans- 
porta- : Finance 
Forestry Sient_ clacton tion, Public fee ; Indus- 
A Scania Mining | factur- aus poe vanes Trade Pe, ee Pie 
ging) ane ae Com- | ation or posite 
mnie Estate 
cation 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
Aleta est rete 19-18 | 32-64 | 26-73 | 28-78 |} 30-34 | 31-88 | 22-81 | 30-00] 17-43 || 26-65 
TOM sh ie § 20-70 | 34-81 | 28-99 | 27-29 | 81-70] 34-16 | 24-07] 31-46 | 18-21 ]} 28-62 
1943 co ee ae occa 24-78 | 36-09 | 31-39 | 380-83 | 33-15 | 35-70 | 25-24 | 32-48] 19-42] 30-79 
1044 eee cr 26-54 | 38-05 | 32-49 | 380-63 | 34-62 | 37-01 | 26-21 | 33-61 | 20-25 || 31-85 
TOAD ee ee cite 26-90 | 38-61 |} 382-46 | 30-66 | 36-05 | 36-91 | 26-85 | 34-77] 20-71 32-04 
GAG Sabre acme e oct 29-03 | 39-21 | 32-27 | 31-62 | 37-53 | 38-17 | 28-45 | 36-11 | 21-90] 32-48 
LOG pee on 35°42 | 43-03 | 36-34 | 384-85 | 41-23 | 41-05] 31-29 | 38-34] 23-48] 36-19 
OAR ie | ten cee rea 39-11 | 48-77 | 40-67 | 87-99 | 45-51 | 45-16] 34-38 | 40-08 | 25-87 || 40-06 
1940 We Oe Pet rendet ns 40-62 | 51-49 | 43-97 | 41-28 | 48-39 | 48-14] 36-97 | 42-22 | 28-05 || 42-96 
O50 Fe er eee 42-01 | 53-95 | 46-21 | 48-27 | 49-15 | 51-14] 388-81] 43-90] 29-50 ]] 44-84 
iS Sees carb ere 48-40 | 59-82 | 51-25 | 48-36 | 58-76 | 55-93 | 42-71 | 46-26 | 31-61 || 49-61 
LOD Dee epee 55:31 | 65-35 | 56-11 | 55-37 | 56-48 | 61-66 | 45-89 | 49-13 | 34-05] 54-13 
195358. Rae: 58-11 | 68-70 | 59-01 | 60-57 | 61-09 | 65-16 | 48-26] 51-64] 36-87 || 57-30 
1952— 
Jann lS renee 51-31 | 60-18 | 51-82 | 46-04 | 55-63} 59-34] 44-04] 47-47 | 32-65] 50-42 
Helo. 1s ee eee ae 52-84 | 638-42 | 55-35 | 54-33 | 55-32 | 60-75 | 45-41 | 47-71 | 33-35 || 53-19 
IM ars eee ects 56:84 | 64-01 | 55-72] 55-73 | 56-83 | 61-30 | 45-75] 48-38] 33-91 ] 53-95 
A pre: 1% Be eee. 59-37 | 65-68 | 56-55 | 55-97 | 55-00] 61-73 | 45-62] 49-36] 33-75 |] 54-32 
Mayall icra oon 55:93 | 64-90] 56-55] 55-38 Pe 61:53 | 45-71 | 49-61 | 34-16 |} 54-34 
Janes] 2 eee 52-73 | 64-84] 56-09 | 55-01 -32 | 61:62 | 46-23} 49-58 | 34-01 |) 54-08 
Fulyaele eee 53-07 | 65-48 | 55-95 | 54-68 | 56-39 | 60-79 | 46-35 | 49-53 | 33-69 || 53-96 
INVER Mayon aor 53:64 | 65-14} 55-70 | 54-32 | 56-94] 61-20 | 46-45] 49-46 | 33-97 || 53-89 
Nept.l Seem nen 55:98 | 66-07 | 56-35 | 56-55 | 57-07] 61-51 | 46-39 | 49-47 | 33-87 || 54-55 
Oct 1 kan vere 56-27 | 67-20 | 57-09 | 57-98 | 57-09 | 61-90} 46-32 | 49-49 | 34-62 || 55-12 
Novi tes. eot 56-42 | 68-05 | 57:65 | 59-00 | 57-55 | 63-63 | 46-37] 49-81 | 35-16 | 55-65 
1D YercPal lh as ota a 59-35 | 69-22 | 58-46 | 59-42 | 57-56] 64-59 | 46-06 | 49-73 | 35-41 || 56-12 
19538— 
amine Ls Aaya: 57-59 | 65-46 | 54-92 | 51-51 | 59-58 | 63-451} 46-29] 50-06 | 34-83 || 53-81 
IG yelp ete 56-30 | 68-59 | 58-82 | 59-97 | 59-79 | 64-95 | 47-22 | 50-26 | 36-16 || 56-72 
Mans eee 61-12 | 67-70 | 59-25 | 61-50 | 60-77 | 65-31 | 47-81 | 50-32 | 36-55 || 57-40 
Arp rhdl, § Apt. ieee 59-22 | 67-06 | 59-43 | 61-11 60-11 | 64-83 | 47-90] 51-79 | 36-75 || 57-33 
Marys 5. he eee. 58-23 | 68-08 | 59-438 | 59-99 | 61-21 | 64-64] 48-37] 52-06 | 37-31 || 57-52 
Jumer 1" eee: 56-75 | 68-87 | 59-43 | 61-08 | 61-87 | 65-70} 48-45 | 52-01 | 37-23 || 57-72 
dil yards Be eee | 57-94 | 68-23 | 59-16 | 60-94] 61-80] 64-71] 48-80] 51-94] 36-80 || 57-57 
JNO Tied Bea Sets Ba 59-21 | 68-54 | 58-93 | 61-34] 61-35 | 65-01 | 49-05] 52-07 | 36-76 || 57-52 
Depts La. wastes. 59-45 | 69-28 | 58-83 | 61-98 | 61-45 | 64-80] 49-03] 52-16] 36-66 || 57-61 
Octet nese. 55-08 | 70-23 | 59-69 | 63-32 | 61-93 | 65-98 | 49-03 | 52-09 | 37-88 ]| 58-11 
Nowa Lt Wee: 56-86 | 70-30 | 59-98 | 62-29 | 61-92 | 65-73 | 48-90 | 52-44] 837-86 ]) 58-14 
Deco ly. Wire... 59-58 | 72-01 | 60-29 | 61-81 | 61-31 66-76 | 48-27 | 52-50] 38-11 |} 58-13 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and ~ 
recreation service. 


Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings.—To complement the monthly surveys of 
employment and payrolls, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, late in 1944, undertook 
the collection of current material on man-hours and hourly earnings, and weekly 
wages. The inquiries relate only to wage-earners for whom employers keep a record 
of hours worked, mainly hourly-rated or production workers. As a result, statistics 
are available for smaller numbers of industries and of wage-earners than in the 
employment and payroll series, since most establishments in many of the non- 
manufacturing industries included in the latter record do not maintain accurate 
records of hours worked. The coverage of total wage-earners in manufacturing 
and other industries for which data are given in Table 9, however, is high. 
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9.—Average Hours and Earnings in Specified Industries and Areas 1951-53 - 
ee eeleoqvowo®o‘‘=“gw=*=~=~=~“~—~—oN0N0e000sS=EOuaa$y9(($090—>>o 
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Average Average Average 


Industry, Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 


Province and City |e Mee Se el, SO bl lee a eee eee 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 | 1953 |} 1951 1952 } 1953 


No No No cts. cts cts $ $ $ 
Industry 
MPM ONT. o crerleticcere Feo o:0 Sos Bev 43-1] 42-7 | 42-7 || 183-4 | 147-1 | 153-8 |] 57-50 | 62-81 | 65-67 
Repalemining . Wir sa dieiele telnet 44-1 44-4 44-4 || 134-8 | 148-2 | 156-5 |] 59-45 | 65-80 | 69-49 
BPABMITIENIN GS sre ctec e ceyecus ae we ee « 39-5 88-2 37-9 || 186-7 | 148-6 | 150-4 | 54-00 | 56-77 | 57-00 
BIOTA COULIN ace Pees eae ed tae st 41-8 41-5 41-3 || 116-8 | 129-2 | 1385-8 || 48-82 | 538-62 | 56-09 
MntAable ZOOUS es. oo o.aamssaeede 42-0 41-6 41-6 || 125-8 | 139-8 | 147-1 || 52-84 | 58-16 | 61-19 
Non-durable goods!.............. 41-7 | 41-3 40-9 || 107-2 | 117-4 | 122-9 | 44-70 | 48-49 | 50-27 
BE URUIC LIONE tt ete: kccee She 40-3 41-6 41-6 || 117-6 | 131-4 | 143-7 || 47-39 | 54-66 | 59-78 
Buildings and structures......... 39-5 | 40-9 | 40-7 || 127-1 | 142-8 | 156-8 || 50-20 | 58-41 | 63-82 
Highways, bridges and streets...| 41-9 | 41-9 | 41-4] 95-1 | 105-0 112-8 |] 39-85 | 44-00 | 46-70 
(SES ee ee 42-5 42-6 42-0 69:3 73°6 78-2 || 29-45 | 31-35 | 32-84 
Hotels and restaurants........... 43-5 | 43-7 | 42-7]| 68-8] 72-8 | 77-8 || 29-93 | 31-81 | 33-22 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants} 40-9} 40-9] 41-3} 67-3 | 71-7 | 75-1 || 27-53 29-33 | 31-02 
Province 
MrOGUCIARG hoo coco sce eases: 44.0 | 43-2 | 41-6 ]] 112-8 | 124-7 | 132-8 |] 49-63 | 53-87 | 55-24 
ARAM CODA: Sh io<chialsle wires 2 sat Soto 42-2 41-5 41-2 || 100-9 | 114-5 | 120-5 |] 42-58 | 47-52 | 49-65 
New Brunswick 43°8 43-0 42-1 || 103-8 | 112-7 | 119-0 |] 45-46 | 48-46 | 50-10 
BREDOOEG. cic hs are chee’: a EL a 43-5 43-0 42-7 1 104-5 | 115-5 | 1219 || 45-46 | 49-67 | 52-05 
0 USES EES RNS a eee rs eae eee 41-3 40-9 40-9 || 123-7 | 137-0 | 143-4 || 51-09 | 56-03 | 58-65 
MTL OL ete aotee cee Lace ee era es 41-4 40-8 40-3 || 112-5 | 122-9 | 131-4 || 46-58 | 50-14 | 52-95 
AGC OWN oy) his one tis. is caus ys oe 41-0 41-2 40-7 || 117-4 | 129-6 | 136-5 |} 48-13 | 53-40 | 55-56 
BETUR Tre ice iio eaeces aves 41-0 40-5 40-2 |] 116-6 | 130-0 | 139-7 || 47-81 | 52-65 | 56-16 
ETEISI COLIMDIAS « o5.5,4:0 + cle cts ore sins | 37-8 | 38-0 | 38-0 || 140-7 | 157-7 | 164-0 || 53-18 | 59-93 | 62-32 
City 
BENETOR A Mr aars Sete oaks « BAe nat Mts 42-0 | 41-9 | 41-7 | 109-2 | 120-9 | 128-3 |] 45-86 | 50-66 | 53-50 
NEU GOs sos cabo eer unin ewe are’ Se 40-6 40-5 40-7 || 122-3 | 135-7 | 143-4 || 49-65 | 54-96 | 58-36 
BTATIAIGOM: os ke cre ok eos Cue Sees eae 8s 40-2 39-7 39-7 || 186-2 | 150-0 | 155-9 || 54-75 | 59-55 | 61-89 
MAST yout ys arte gt hoe. ed ath 39-7 39°3 40-5 || 143-7 | 159-1 | 165-2 || 57-05 | 62-53 | 66-91 
SSA TICD eeed ts oie irs annie bs nase 41-0 40-5 40-1 |! 111-4 | 121-3 | 130-1 |] 45-67 | 49-13 | 52-17 
BETNCOUVEN rac eictee fale tan ss stereo 387°3 37°5 37-7 | 1388-4 | 154-8 | 161-6 || 51-62 | 58-05 | 60-92 


Neen ee ee ee 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, 
non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non- 
durable goods group includes the remaining manufacturing industries. 


In the last few years, average hours in manufacturing have shown relatively 
little change, but there have been general and marked declines as compared with the 
earlier part of the record. In the division as a whole, the reduction in 1953 from 

1945 amounted to three hours per week, or 6-8 p.c. Curtailment of overtime work, 
prevalent during the war years, and a widespread shortening of the standard hours of 
work in the post-war period, were the main factors in the falling-off. The average 
hourly earnings, on the other hand, have shown successive and substantial increases, 

the general figure in manufacturing having risen by nearly 96 p.c. since the last year 
of the War. The advance in the weekly wages, though smaller than that in the hourly 
average as a result of shorter,hours, was nevertheless impressive, at almost 83 p.c. 

‘The trends of hourly earnings and weekly wages in recent years have been upward 

in all industries and areas. 
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Subsection 2.—Earnings and Hours of Work of Male and Female 
Employees in Manufacturing Establishments* 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics makes an annual survey of earnings and 
hours of men and women wage-earners and salaried employees in a specified week 
each autumn to supplement the data collected in the monthly series on employment, 
payrolls and man-hours. The monthly surveys, like the annual inquiry, cover 
the manufacturing establishments usually employing a minimum of 15 persons, 
representing almost 90 p.c. of all employees in the industry as reported in the 
annual Census of Manufactures. In addition to the general averages of earnings 


and hours of wage-earners and salaried employees of the two sexes, the annual | 


survey obtains more detailed data in a three-year cycle. In 1953, a segregation of 
employees by amounts earned in the last week of October was made; in 1952, a 
distribution of wage-earners in a given range of hours was obtained, and, in 1951, 
information for office, clerical and related workers was segregated from that for 
managerial, professional and other salaried employees. 


Establishments co-operating in the annual surveys are asked to report for all 


full-time, casual and part-time employees on staff in the week ending Oct. 31, 


except home-workers and persons absent without pay throughout the week. No 


data are given for proprietors, firm members, pensioners, nor for staffs in separately- 
organized sales offices. The gross remuneration of the reported employees is reported 
before deductions are made for taxes, unemployment insurance, etc., and include 
such items as regularly-paid bonuses, overtime and vacation pay for the week. 
Part-time, full-time and overtime hours worked and hours of paid absence are 
given. 


The period from 1946 to 1953, to which the annual series relates, has been 
characterized by a consistently upward movement in average earnings, weekly 
wages rising by 75-3 p.c. and weekly salaries by 68-5 p.c. in the seven years. The 
post-war trend toward reduced working time has resulted in a substantially greater 
advance (83-4 p.c.) in the average of hourly than of weekly earnings of the wage- 
earners. The amounts and proportions of the increases are given in Table 10. 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
More complete information is published in the DBS annual bulletins, Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing. 


10.—Average Earnings, with Increases over the Preceding Year, Weeks Ended 
Oct. 31, 1946-53 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons) 


Men Women Both Sexes 

Year Average Increase over Average Increase over Average Increase over 

Earnings | Preceding Year || Earnings | Preceding Year || Earnings Preceding Year 
AverAGre Hourty EARNINGS OF WAGE-EARNERS 

$ $ pice $ $ D.¢: $ $ p.c 

TOASTER Ne 0-807 a m 0-502 ch x 0-741 Z ; 
OG Ea ha 200 0-921 0-114 14-1 0-582 0-080 15-9 0-851 0-110 14-8 
1QAS a4 ee 1-023 0-102 11-1 0-651 0-069 11-9 0-946 0-095 11-2 
1949" os. 2 se 1-066 0-043 4-2 0-683 0-032 4-9 0-984 0-038 4-0 
195 0H eee ee 1-142 0-07 7-1 0-725 0-042 6-1 1-056 0-072 7:3 
TORN. aes, by 1-313 0-171 15-0 0-825 0-100 13-8 1-222 0-166 15-7 
O52 a 1-402 0-089 6-8 0-863 0-038 4-6 1-295 0-073 6-0 
4-9 | 0-910 0-047 5-4 1-359 0-064 4-9 


19 BB verse. swre: 1-471 0-069 


1 As at Nov. 30. 
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10.—Average Earnings, with Increases over the Preceding Year, Weeks Ended 
Oct. 31, 1946-53—concluded 


es | 
eS ooeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeoeSSS=S=S$smommq>]["“—— mnmm=—”,:_—_€€0€—€—€_—C_€_—_6OID9090909 


Men Women Both Sexes 
Year Average Increase over Average Increase over Average Increase over 
Earnings | Preceding Year || Earnings| Preceding Year | Earnings Preceding Year 
SOPs SA Dar ae shee EN ds eR ce A ae Do ee A ee 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
A $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
BOE cisiits oats 36-23 Aiee 2 20-08 ee 3.4 32-38 4? Sr 
re 41-35 5-12 14-1 23-11 3-03 15-1 87-19 4-81 14-9 
ES EAS save 45-73 4-38 10-6 25-91 2-80 12-1 41-25 4-06 10-9 
TE re catreiei (oir ve 47-33 1-60 3°5 27-18 1-27 4-9 42-61 1-36 3°3 
Or 50-93 3-60 7-6 29-00 1-82 6-7 45-94 3°33 7:8 
Bch s v3 0 56°46 5-53 10-9 31-27 2-27 7:8 51-32 5-38 11-7 
a 60-85 4-39 7°8 34-17 2-90 9-3 55-17 3°85 7-5 
Se 62-71 1-86 3-1 35-07 0-90 2-6 56-75 1-58 2-9 
Stee: mets the Bil Seedy uno bp wea EE ee ee ee eee 
AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 
ne 
By. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
BROS, 6 5.60. 53-21 4 & 25-91 Re te 43-85 : cs 
Le 60-21 7-00 13-2 28-68 PITT 10-7 49-78 5-93 13-5 
ol 63-47 3°26 5-4 31-26 2-58 9-0 52-91 3°13 6:3 
ae 65-37 1-90 3-0 32-62 1-36 4-4 54-85 1-94 3°7 
MEER rt avaty.c, 0, 85% 69-35 3°98 6-1 34°38 1-76 5-4 58-74 38-89 7-1 
Me kas 50 77°55 8-20 11-8 38-42 4-04 11-8 65-98 7-24 12-3 
oe 82-60 5-05 6-5 41-26 2-84 7-4 70-75 4-77 7-2 
BEA. oi. 0 ne 86-43 3°83 4-6 43-13 1-87 4-5 73-87 3°12 4-4 


1As at Nov. 30. 


Tables 11 and 12 continue the record published in previous editions of the 
Year Book, showing geographical and industrial averages for wage-earners and 
salaried employees in the last week of October. Table 13 gives, for each province, 
the distribution of male and female wage-earners by amounts earned in the last 
week in October 1953, with a comparison for 1950, when such information was 
last obtained. 


Industrial and geographical variations in working time, as well as year-to- 
year changes, as shown in these tables, result from a variety of causes. These 
include: the length of the standard work week; the numbers of casual and part-time 
workers and their hours in the reported week; amounts of overtime worked, and of 
time lost through absenteeism, labour turnover, industrial disputes, lay-offs, etc. ; 
differing occupational requirements, and varying proportions of men and women, 
Women generally average substantially shorter time than men. Their standard 
work weck tends to be lower, relatively small proportions of women are employed 
in industries where the work week is above average, and they show a higher incidence 
of part-time work and of absenteeism. 


Variations in average earnings are related to the distribution of employees 
in industries or areas where pay levels are above or below average, because of 
differences in basic pay rates, in occupational skills, in amounts of bonus or com- 
mission payments, in levels of activity in particular establishments, etc. Salary 
levels are further affected by the prevalence of head offices, the type and size of 
establishment, and varying requirements for highly-paid professional and executive 
personnel, most of whom are men. Women’s earnings are generally well below 
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a 
those of men in the same industries, chiefly as a result of pay differentials, occupa | 
tional differences, the greater incidence of part-time work and absenteeism among 

women, and their proportions of younger and less experienced workers. The 


proportions of women reported in the 1952 and 1953 surveys and the relationship of 
their wages and salaries to men’s earnings are given in Table 14. 


11.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners for the 
Last Week of October, 1952 and 1953 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons) 
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Average Average. Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Province es ae ee 


City and Industry 


men | Sexes men | Sexes men | Sexes 
No No No cts cts cts $ $ $ 
Province 
Newioundland iss uis 2. dices las 1952 | 44-6 | 40-2] 44-1 |] 1381-8 | 48-8 | 123-4 | 58-78 | 19-62 | 54.49 
1953 43-8 37-4 43-2 || 138-2 53-8 | 132-1 || 60-50 | 20-13 | 57-11 
INGiVaISCOtiate eeeey Meee cee 1952 42-4 42-5 42-4 |} 118-9 56-2 | 110-6 |] 50-41 | 23-89 | 46-89 
1953 41-7 41-2 41-6 |] 127-4 56-9 | 118-3 |] 53-15 | 23-45 | 49-97 
INewebrunswick sneer ee 1952 44-8 40-8 44-1 || 116-5 72-1 | 109-6 |} 52-19 | 29-42 | 48.33 
1953 43-8 37-0 42-7 || 124-4 71-6 | 117-0 |} 54-48 | 26-51 | 49-93 
@ le beGserine. sone tetet orate. 1952 45-5 40-1 44-0 || 126-9 79-8 | 115-1 || 57-74 | 32-00 | 50-64 
1953 44.4 88-5 42-8 || 134-5 84-8 | 122-5 || 59-72 | 32-67 | 52-48 
OFC has a OR nine weet Bt 1952 |. 42-8 | 39-3 | 42-1-]/ 148-6 | 93-6 | 138-4 I] 63-60 | 36-78 | 58-27 
1953 | 42-0] 38-7 | 41-4 || 154-6 | 97-5 | 143-5 l| 65-00 | 37-74 | 59-34 
Manitobar: <0 eee eee 1952 42-2 39-7 41-6 || 133-5 82-2 | 123-0 |] 56-34 | 32-63 | 51-17 
1953 41-7 387°9 40-9 || 142-0 84-4 | 180-8 |] 59-21 | 31-98 | 53-48 
Saskatchewan :.is hic .0e ai Gaa8 1952 41-8 38-9 41-4 |] 132-3 91-3 | 127-7 |] 55-30 | 35-52 | 52-87 
1953 41-6 37°8 41-2 || 141-2 99-5 | 1386-9 || 58-73 | 37-62 | 56-33 
Albertattiug eaent. 6 ae AGi 1952 42-0 38-2 41-4 |) 138-8 95-5 | 133-1 |] 58-30 | 36-48 | 55-10 
1953 41-7 38-1 41-2 || 147-7 | 100-9 | 141-7 || 61-66 | 38-45 | 58-43 
British}Columbiaseasaae ae 1952 39-7 36-2 39-3 || 164-6 | 102-5 | 158-3 || 65-35 | 37-11 | 62-21 
1953 | 39-8 | 36-4] 39-5 | 170-9 | 105-1 | 164-1 |] 68-10 | 38-28 | 64-76 
Totals sce. oe 1952 | 43-4] 39-6 | 42-6 || 140-2 | 86-3 | 129-5 || 60-85 | 34-17 | 55-17 
1953 | 42-6 | 38-5 | 41-7 |} 147-1] 91-0 | 135-9 || 62-71 | 35-07 | 56-75 
City 
Montres os, 2° \ ee anti og 1952 | 44-3 | 39-0 | 42-71 134-5 | 85-4 | 120-8 || 50-58 | 33-31 | 51-58 
1953 43-6 37-9 41-9 || 141-6 91-1 | 128-0 || 61-78 | 34-50 | 53-61 
dl GrombOpe cary ec eae 1952 42-7 39-0 41-7 || 150-9 95-4 | 1387-2 || 64-43 | 37-21 | 57-21 
1953 42-2 88-5 41-2 || 158-9 99-8 | 144-0 | 67-03 | 38-46 | 59-31 
EL ATOUGON: §0... Mt 4.3 cote tee 1952 41-5 39-2 41-0 || 164-9 | 101-0 | 152-9 || 68-43 | 39-59 | 62-69 
1953 41-0 38-0 40-4 | 167-4 | 103-5 | 154-3 | 68-69 | 39-30 | 62-31 
Wind soraays.. 454% sae, Repesthe 1952 41-4 39-5 41-2 || 166-5 | 113-1 | 161-9 || 68-93 | 44-67 | 66-70 
1953 40-6 38-1 40-4 | 170-9 | 118-3 | 166-3 || 69-37 | 45-05 | 67-09 
Winsnege “bors steer Pe ae 1952 41-8 39-7 41-4 |] 132-0 82-8 | 121-2 || 55-18 | 32-87 | 50-18 
1953 41-3 37-8 40-5 || 141-0 85-0 | 129-3 |} 58-28 | 32-12 | 52-41 
Vaencouver® 07... eae 1952 | 39-1] 37-6] 88-9 }} 164-2 | 101-9 | 155-0 || 64-20 | 38-31 | 60-30 
1953 | 39-4 | 37-3] 39-1 || 172-6 | 106-3 | 162-8 || 67-94 | 39-66 | 63-59 
Industry 
Food and beverages.......... 1952 | 44-7 | 39-1} 43-1 121-6 | 79-6 | 110-8 |] 54-36 | 31-12 | 47-75 
1953 44-] 38-8 42-6 |] 128-1 83-3 | 116-2 || 56-52 | 32-31 | 49-47 
Meatiprogucts:: sss. sete 1952 42-0 38-0 41-3 || 148-2 | 114-0 | 142-3 | 62-24 | 43-32 | 58-77 
1953 41-5 37-9 40-8 || 154-2 | 115-9 | 147-6 ll 64-06 | 43-91 | 60-28 
Canned and preserved 1952 | 44-0 | 34-5] 39-4] 102-1 aa 88-8 || 44-92 | 24-53 | 34-99 
fruits and vegetables. 1953 44-7 | 37-2] 40-6 || 106-2 73-9 90-1 |! 47-45 | 27-53 | 36-59 
Bread and other bakery 1952 46-7 | 42-0] 45-8 j} 114-1 69-9 | 106-6 || 53-28 | 29-36 | 48-82 
products. 1953 46-2 40-2 45-1 || 120-6 74-5 | 112-7 || 55-76 | 29-94 | 50-80 
Tobacco and tobacco products 1952 | 42-6 | 39-7 | 40-8 || 141-4 | 113 8 | 124-9 |} 60-24 | 45-18 | 50-96 
1953 41-8 39-7 40-5 || 147-5 | 118-4 | 129-5 || 61-69 | 46-99 | 52-42 
Rubber products.............. 1952 42-8 40-6 42-3 || 148-6 | 102-5 | 137-2 ll 63-60 | 41-62 | 58-04 
1953 42-3 88-6 41-4 || 153-1 | 108-0 | 142-8 || 64-74 | 41-73 | 59-08 
Leather products............. 1952 42-2 39-4 41-0 || 109-1 72-2 93-6 || 46-04 | 28-45 | 38-38 
1953 | 39-9 | 36-7! 38-5 1 113-6 | 76-71 98-4 || 45-27 | 28-18 | 37-90 
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11.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners for the 
Last Week of October, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Average 
Weekly Earnings 
Wo- | Both 
Men men | Sexes 


Average 
Hourly Earnings 


Average 
Hours Worked 


Wo- | Both 
Men men | Sexes 


No. No. No. 


Industry | —___—_—— 
Men | Wo: | Gor 


cts. cts. cts. 
Industry—concluded 


Textile products (except 1952 | 44-7] 41: 


9| 48-5 113-5 | 88-9 | 105-0 | 50-73 | 36-63 | 45-68 

clothing). 1953 | 42-3 | 38-9] 41-1] 116-5 | 90-8 | 107-6 || 49-28 | 35-34 | 44-20 
Cotton yarn and broad 1952 | 42-1 | 40-6] 41-6 || 115-3 | 96-5 | 108-8 }| 48-54 | 39-18 | 45-26 
woven goods. 1953 | 38-3 | 36-9 | 37-8] 116-3] 98-1 | 110-1 } 44-53 | 36-22 | 41-60 
Clothing (textile and fur)..... 1952 | 42-5 | 38:8] 39-91 127-2 | 79-5 | 98-7 || 54-06 | 30-85 | 37-39 
1953 | 40-6 | 37-3] 38-2] 131-4 | 83-0] 97-3 || 58-33 | 30-94 | 37-15 

Mens elothing. .. visas. 65s 1952 | 41-5 | 39-3] 39-9] 126-2 | 78-7] 92-4 || 52-37 | 30-93 | 36-87 
1953 | 39-3 | 37-1 | 37-7 ].129-5 | 82-1] 96-0 || 50-83 | 30-49 | 36-23 

Women’s clothing........... 1952 | 38:2 | 36-1] 36-5 || 155-0 | 85-2] 99-7 || 59-21 | 30-76 | 36-39 

; 1953 | 36-6 | 35-0 | 35-3 || 157-5 | 88-7 | 101-8 || 57-69 | 31-08 | 35-96 
MSRM FOO Si-e stares ose fo enhene Sinise: 1952 | 45-4 | 41-1 | 42-6 || 119-0] 78-0] 92-9 |] 54-03 | 32-06 | 39-58 
1953 | 44:0] 39-9] 41-3] 124-5 | 81-1 | 96-8 || 54-83 | 32-34 | 39-95 
mepod products.........0.0.0- 1952 | 44-0 | 41-1 | 43-8 |} 120-0 | 90-9 | 118-4 |] 52-80 | 37-36 | 51-86 
1953 | 44-0 | 40-4] 43-8 || 123-6 | 95-0 | 122-0 || 54-36 | 38-35 | 53-40 

Saw and planing mills....... 1952 | 43-3 | 41-0] 43-2 || 127-5 | 109-8 | 126-9 || 55-21 | 45-02 | 54-82 
1953 | 43-3| 39-4] 43-2 |] 130-2 | 116-4 | 129-8 || 56-43 | 45-91 | 56-08 

BTM GUTO y oici vies w1 0 nie: 0 avorbi ater 1952 | 45-3| 41-0] 44-9 |] 108-4 | 86-7 | 106-6 |] 49-11 | 35-55 | 47-86 
1953 | 45-1| 40-5 | 44-7 |] 113-8 | 91-5 | 112-0 || 51-31 | 37-09 | 50-09 

Paper products.............+. 1952 | 45-5 | 41-6 | 45-1} 149-2 | 82-7 | 142-5 || 67-89 | 34-40 | 64-27 
1953 | 44-0| 40-0| 43-6 | 160-8 | 89-4 | 153-4 || 70-77 | 35-77 | 66-85 

Pulp and paper mills........ 1952 | 45-8 | 41-9 | 45-7 |] 153-1] 89-2 | 152-1 || 70-12 | 37-37 | 69-51 
1953 | 43-9 | 37-6] 43-8 |] 166-2 | 103-0 | 165-1 || 72-97 | 38-76 | 72-31 

Other paper products....... 1952 | 44-5 | 41-5 | 43-4 || 181-1] 81-8 | 113-8 |] 58-34 | 33-95 | 49-39 
1953 | 44-5 | 40-4| 43-0] 138-3 | 87-5 | 121-0 || 61-53 | 35-35 | 52-00 

Printing, publishing and 1952 | 40-6 | 38-0] 40-0] 167-1 | 84-2 | 149-1 || 67-84 | 32-00 | 59-64 
allied industries. 4953 | 40-71 ° 37-9 | 40-0 |] 176-2 | 89-8 | 157-6 ]| 71-65 | 34-06 | 63-10 
Tron and steel products........ 1952 | 42-9 | 40-1 | 42-8] 149-3 | 105-6 | 147-4 || 64-05 | 42-35 | 63-09 
1953 | 42-2 | 39-6 | 42-1 || 156-5 | 111-5 | 154-4 || 66-10 | 44-20 | 65-02 

TOUECASHINGS. 0c. s+ + lai ie 1952 | 43-4 | 41-3 | 48-4 |] 146-3 | 108-8 | 145-6 || 63-49 | 44-93 | 63-19 
1953 | 43-2 | 40-1] 43-1] 154-0 | 118-2 | 153-5 || 66-51 | 47-37 | 66-21 

Machinery manufacturing...1952 | 44:3 | 41-0 | 44-1] 141-5 107-8 | 139-8 || 62-68 | 44-20 | 61-65 
1953 | 43-7} 40-5 | 438-5 || 151-1 | 117-9 | 149-4 || 66-04 | 47-73 | 65-04 

Primary iron and steel...... 1952 | 41-5 | 37-9 | 41-4 || 163-4 | 124-9 | 163-0 || 67-81 | 47-34 | 67-48 
1953 | 40-7 | 35-1] 40-6 || 171-4 | 135-1 | 171-2 || 69-69 | 47-46 | 69-51 

Transportation equipment.....1952 | 42-4 | 38-5 | 42-3 152-5 | 118-2 | 151-6 |] 64-66 | 45-51 | 64-13 
1953 | 41-8] 38-1 | 41-6 |] 158-2 | 123-3 | 157-2 || 66-11 | 47-00 | 65-45 
Aircraft.and parts........... 1952 | 46-6 | 42-3 | 46-4 |] 157-9 | 123-5 | 156-9 || 73:58 | 52-24 | 72-80 
1953 | 43-5 | 39-5 | 438-3 |] 160-3 | 132-4 | 159-1 || 69-67 | 52-31 | 68-89 

Motor-vehicles.,:...... 0». 1952 | 41-4 | 27-21 41-2 |] 166-5 | 134-2 | 166-2 || 68-93 | 36-50 | 68-47 
1953 | 40-6] 31-5 | 40-5 |] 169-0 | 131-0 | 168-5 || 68-63 | 41-22 | 68-19 
Motor-vehicle parts and 1952 42-9 38-6 42-4 || 159-4 | 120-7 | 155-1 || 68-38 | 46-59 | 65-76 
accessories. 1953 | 40-0] 38-0] 39-7 || 161-4 | 125-0 | 156-9 || 64-51 | 47-57 | 62-33 
Railroad and rolling-stock 1952 | 39-8 a 39-8 | 142-1 =H, 142-1 |) 56-56 ie 56-56 
equipment. 1953 | 39-9 Bs. 39-9 || 156-9 Be 156-8 || 62-66 mA 62-63 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .1952 | 41-6 | 38-8 41-6 || 142-1 | 77-5 | 141-5 || 59-11 | 30-07 | 58-86 
1953 | 44-1] 39-5) 44-1] 147-7 | 80-4 | 147-1 || 65-21 | 31-75 | 64-89 

Non-ferrous metal products...1952 | 42-2 | 41-0 | 42-1 |) 152-9 85-8 | 148-1 || 64-52 | 35-18 | 62-35 
19531 41-6 | 39-8] 41-5 |] 159-9 | 91-2 | 155-2 || 66-59 | 36-30 | 64-48 

Smelting and refining....... 1952 | 41-1 de 41-1 || 163-7 fs 163-6 || 67-28 .. | 67-24 
1953 | 41-0 | 37-5 | 40-9 |] 170-0 | 104-3 | 169-7 || 69-62 | 89-14 | 69-46 

Electrical apparatus and 1952 | 42-8 | 40-1] 42-1 |) 150-9 | 111-4 | 140-8 || 64-59 | 44-67 | 59-28 
supplies. 1953 42-6 40-1 41-8 || 158-0 | 114-8 | 145-1 || 67-24 | 46-05 | 60-65 
Non-metallic mineral products 1952 | 45-5 | 40-2 | 45-1 | 132-3 | 89-4 129-2 |) 60-20 | 35-94 | 58-27 
1953 | 44-7 | 40-9 | 44-4 |] 139-2 | 92-9 | 135-8 || 62-26 | 38-03 | 60-28 

Products of petroleum and coal 1952 | 41-5 bi Ai-5 || 174-7 ie 174-3 | 72-50 ae 72°33 
1953 | 41-7 Aes 41-6 || 185-2 .. | 184-8 | 77-17 .. | 76-96 

Chemical products............ 1952 | 42-8| 39-6] 42-3 |] 143-0] 86-4 | 133-7 || 61-20 | 34-21 | 56-56 
1953 | 42-9 | 39-5 | 42-3 |] 148-3 | 90-2 | 138-9 || 63-57 | 35-63 | 58-72 

Miscellancous manufacturing 1952 | 44-3] 39-8 | 42-4 || 119-6 | 80-4 | 103-9 52-98 | 32-00 | 44-05 
industries. 1953 | 43-7| 40-0] 42-2 | 128-8 | 85-4 | 112-4 || 56-37 | 34-17 | 47-47 


‘Averages, Durable ea OE pall 43-0 | 40-1] 42-8 


Averages, Non-durable 1952 | 48-9 | 39-5 | 42-3 
Goods. 1953 42-8 38-2 41-2 


Averages, Manufacturing 1952 43-4 39-6 | 42-6 || 140-2 | 86-3 | 129-5 
- Industries. 1953 | 42:6 | 38-5 | 41-7 || 147-1 | 91-0 | 135-9 


62-22 | 41-90 | 60-73 
64-15 | 43-77 | 62-48 
58-74 | 32-59 | 49-41 
60-66 | 33-01 | 50-97 


60-85 | 34-17 | 55-17 
62-71 | 35-07 | 56-75 
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Average Hours and Earnings of Salaried Employees for the Last Week of 


October 1952 and 1953 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons) 


_086ee0e——ewaowoa@w@wwswOomOoooao0=0=qoomsSso ooo 


Province 
City and Industry 


Province 
Nenvioundintid tain oct oc coat dames 1952 
1953 
ING OCObaae, Siaecer fae. ae 1952 
1953 
INGWr nuns wicleneene © 70 See 1952 
1953 
ir etd eee ne CeCe MM |. | a 1952 
1953 
ODRAROL Sas cate thank cet e 1952 
1953 
MED TEOD et neta epsee, teapot 1952 
1953 
Saskatchewai, 4... sachin ee eee 1952 
1953 
A BORES Sc. otc Stats oo. ieee eee 1952 
1953 
British Columbid.... 004. ee 1952 
1953 
"Totals oii. ee ce ee 1952 
1953 
City 
Montreal. os. Saarhon sche cee 1952 
1953 
GROMLON centers ea wren aac ce Leet ts ee 1952 
1953 
EiasoGicn. a. ts eet. Oh ee ae 1952 
1953 
WHGBOr? on, dee a hee eee 1952 
1953 
Wirraree. ig o* we cee noe hee ee ee 1952 
1953 
Vancouver... teisenic tel ne tee 1952 
1953 
Industry 

Food and beverages............... 1952 
1953 
Riean prodiletet ace. J... 6. bok: 1952 
1953 
Canned and preserved fruitsand 1952 
vegetables. 1953 
Bread and other bakery products. 1952 
1953 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 1952 
1953 
Rubber prodtetasteccy ok... ose 1952 
1953 
Leather products.................. 1952 
1953 
Textile products (except clothing)... ie 

195 


Cotton yarn and broad woven 1952 
goods. . 1953 


Salaried Employees 


Average Average 
Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 
Men Women B oe Men Women = oe 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 

43-0 41-3 42-7 71-47 31-55 62-62 
42-0 41-0 41-8 78-07 34°44 68-54 
43-2 39-8 42-3 68-54 34-74 60-30 
40-9 39-2 40-5 72-01 35-48 62-82 
42-2 39-5 41-5 71-50 35°44 61-83 
41-1 40-6 40-9 73-48 35-25 62-96 
40-0 38-2 39-5 79-92 40-52 68-88 
39-7 37-9 39-2 84-12 42-33 72-23 
39-6 37-8 39-1 85-77 42-24 72-73 
39-2 37-6 38-7 89-28 44.23 75-69 
40-4 38-5 39-9 73-66 37°27 64-14 
40-2 38-8 39-9 76-47 37-98 66-35 
42-0 40-3 41-5 67-22 38-11 58-08 
41-3 39-4 40-7 71-66 40-16 61-30 
40-9 39-4 40-5 76°73 40-55 67-20 
40-4 38-8 40-0 79-64 42-05 69-93 
40-0 88-3 39-6 84-76 42-00 74-54 
40-0 38-4 39-6 89-70 43-84 78-41 
39-9 38-1 39-4 82-60 41-26 10-75 
39-5 37-9 39-0 86-43 43-13 73-87 
39-4 7°8 39-0 81-53 42-48 70-18 
39-1 37°5 38-6 86-07 44.37 73°74 
39-2 37-2 38-5 85-47 43-57 72-16 
38-6 37-4 38-2 89-11 45-68 75-30 
38-9 37-6 38-5 89-14 41-92 74-44 
38-9 37-7 38-6 92-29 43-33 77°31 
41-1 39-1 40-6 99-54 49-19 85-78 
39°6 39-0 39-4 102-75 51-09 88-33 
40-3 38-5 39-8 73°41 37-43 63-83 
40-1 38-6 39-7 76-45 38-18 66-26 
39-4 37-9 39-0 83-84 41-26 71-75 
“1 37-9 38-7 85-96 43-46 73-43 

“1 38-7 40-5 73°74 39-65 64-68 
6 38-4 40-0 78-32 41-55 68-37 

0) 39-8 40-7 77-74 46-09 71-51 

7 38-6 40-3 81-52 47-24 74-57 

-7 38-4 40-0 71-72 36-09 60-28 

6 38-7 39-9 75-96 39-41 64-25 

9 39-6 43-2 62-67 34-82 53-61 

-0 40-2 42-8 65-46 36-74 56-52 

“7 37-2 37°5 78-96 47-34 68-33 
“4 7-2 37-3 86-27 49-05 73°72 
“1 87-9 38-7 78-53 40-87 67-63 

“1 38-2 38-9 82-25 41-84 71-04 

-2 88-4 40-4 69-22 35-35 58-74 
“6 87-9 39-8 73°25 87-24 61-71 
-0 38-3 39-4 82-79 39-50 68-65 
5 38-1 39-7 84-77 40-87 0:73 
-2 88-1 88-8 82-13 37-11 66-2k 
39-7 38-0 39-1 85-22 39-56 69-29 
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12.—Average Hours and Earnings of Salaried Employees for the Last Week of 
October 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Salaried Employees 


Average Average 
Industry Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 
Both Both 
Men Women rane Men Women See 
No No No. $ $ $ 
Industry—concluded 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... 1952 40-3 38-4 39-5 76-11 38-74 60-73 
1953. 40-6 38-2 39-6 78-81 40-18 62-41 
BeerorClOthing ny. ates. ss aw ene 1952 39-9 38-3 39-4 72-67 36-58 59-49 
1953 39-9 38-4 39-4 76-03 38-48 62-22 
myomien’s clothing..........:.....- 1952 40-1 38-5 39-4 74-53 42-83 60-90 
1953 39-9 37-9 39-0 77-63 44.99 62-92 
MIR OOCS >. 05s atsise.< ccc eke es oR 1952 40-1 37-2 38-8 80-86 36-82 61-60 
1953 41-6 38-8 40-4 83-46 38-23 63-63 
BOC PTOGUCtS, ....ccs cc cev eee wees 1952 42-6 38-4 41-5 77-06 38-83 67-77 
1953 42-1 38-5 41-2 81-52 40-28 71-35 
Saw and planing mills.........:.. 1952 43-2 39-1 42-4 77-21 40-37 69-79 
1953 43-0 39-6 42-3 82-54 41-63 74-12 
COSTAR Vl es el ea 1952 41-0 37-7 39-9 76-94 37-26 64-10 
1953 40-7 37°5 39-7 81-03 38-78 67-64. 
MUBEPTOCOUCTS:./.) hs folds tue Ged snes as 1952 38°7 37-4 38-4 97-11 43-80 83-19 
1953 38-3 37-1 38-0 102-39 45-92 87-68 
Pulp and paper mills............. 1952 39-2 37-9 38-9 103-59 46-03 90-82 
1953 38-6 37-3 38-3 109-82 48-50 96-35 
Other paper products............ 1952 37-8 36°9 37°5 83-56 41-12 69-49 
1953 37-6 36-9 37-4 87-22 42-93 72-53 
Printing, publishing and allied 1952 38-0 37-6 37-9 74-67 38-48 61-13 
industries. 1953 37-4 37-0 37°3 78-01 40-95 63-88 
Tron and steel products............. 1952 39-5 38-0 39-1 82-53 40-62 71-71 
1953 39-3 37-6 38-9 86-02 42-71 74-88 
BOMICASUINGS.. 4. da sc caedsacse ce 1952 40-1 37-4 39-4 81-39 40-25 70-89 
1953 40-1 37-2 39-4 85-22 41-77 74-57 
Machinery manufacturing........ 1952 39°6 38-0 39-1 78-22 39°44 67-36 
1953 39-3 37-9 38-9 82-73 42-27 71-48 
Primary iron and steel........... 1952 39-1 37-7 38-8 95-01 43-48 83-57 
1953 39-3 37-0 38-8 97-43 44.79 85-51 
Transportation equipment.......... 1952 42-5 39-2 41-7 87-79 44.92 77-61 
1953 40-2 38-8 39-9 90-20 45-93 79-43 
mircraft and parts:....0.......... 1952 44.2 39-0 42-8 89-14 44-18 77-42 
E 1953 40-3 39-1 40-0 89-05 44-46 77-12 
Motor-vehicles................00 1952 41-5 40-0 41-1 97-44 51-31 86-77 
1953 40-4 39-7 40-3 100-74 52-68 89-53 
Motor-vehicle parts and acces- 1952 40-1 39-0 39-8 88-00 43-68 75°32 
sories. 1953 39-8 38-5 39-5 90-32 45-53 77°79 
Railroad and rolling-stock 1952 41-6 39-4 41-3 77-65 42-74 73-02 
equipment. 1953 41-0 38-8 40-7 84-10 45-81 79-31 
Shipbuilding and repairing....... 1952 42-2 38-8 41-5 75°95 37-14 68-13 
1953 40-2 38-3 39-8 79°55 38-16 70-77 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 1952 39-4 37-8 39-0 90-39 42-39 78-70 
1953 39-9 37-8 39-4 93-16 44.44 80-30 
Smelting and refining............ 1952 40-2 39-5 40-1 94-31 46-69 88-48 
1953 41-6 39-2 40-7 94-91 48-49 88-38 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... .1952 38-8 38-0 38-6 81-92 42-95 70-83 
1953 38-8 37-9 38-6 87-17 45-04 75-07 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 1952 39-0 36-8 38-4 83-48 41-15 71-45 
1953 39-9 37-1 39-2 85-84 43-36 74-31 
Products of petroleum and coal..... 1952 37-0 35-9 36-7 108-63 51-57 95-23 
= 1953 37-5 36-2 37-2 111-87 52-95 98-27 
hemical products..........0...- 1952 38-7 37-9 38-4 84-46 42-95 71-48 
1953 38-5 37-7 38-3 88-12 44-90 74-59 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 1952 39-5 35-9 38-3 80-66. 40-57 66-57 
industries. 1953 39-4 37-8 38-9 84-11 42-08 69-21 
Averages, Durable Goods......... 1952 40-4 38-2 39-8 84-00 42-11 73-29 
1953 39-8 38-1 39-3 87-56 43-99 76-23 
Averages, Non-durable Goods... .1952 39-5 37-9 39-0 81-22 40-63 68 - 42 
1953 39-3 37-7 38-8 85-28 42-48 71-66 
Averages, Manufacturing 1952 39-9 38-1 39-4 82-60 41-26 70-75 


Industries. 1953 39-5 37-9 39-0 86-43 43-13 73-87 
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PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES 
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792 LABOUR 


14.—Proportions of Women Employees and Proportions of their Average Earnings 
to Men’s Earnings for the Last Week of October, 1952 and 1953 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons) 


Wage-Earners Salaried Employees 
Proportion . Proportion 
r Proportion of Women’s roportion of Women’s © 
Province and Group of Women Wages to of Women Salaries to 
Men’s Men’s 


ee ee eee 


1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 


ee ee 


pee p.c p.c p.c p-€ p.c p.c p.c 

Newtown lipid ac fcc ats. ascea Sew mien 11-1 8-4 33°4 33°3 22+2 21-8 44-1 44-1 
INOVs SCO ie 2 facie. oe mes ou ene 13-2 13-1 47-4 44-1 24-4 25-2 50-7 49-3 
News Brans wick vu.e sci o's ogee ge eee 16-9 16-3 56-4 48-7 26-8 27-5 49-6 48-0 
CMebCC ia: Se skin 3s oe em ee 27-4 26-8 55-4 54:7 28-0 28-5 50-7 50-3 
COPGRTEOS aah teal oe Bes Der esd c eeee 19-9 20-8 57-8 58-1 30-0 30-2 49 +2 49-5 
Mami tole ox 2).3 wa kc wisleremnvewletaimetarnes 21-5 21-0 57-9 54-0 26:2 26-3 50-6 49-7 
Saskatchewan t, «0. ce s> saaeac cane 12-0 11-4 64-2 64-1 31-4 32°9 56-7 56-0 
Apert a toicd hiatus ae ne oe 14-4 13-9 62-6 62-4 26°3 25-8 52°8 52-8 
British Columbia o.c-0 2. sires 55% 11-0 11-2 56-8 56:2 23-9 24-6 49-6 48-9 
Canada -0. (2 veces 21-4 21-6 56-2 55-9 28-7 29-0 50-0 49-9 
Durable goods manufacturing...... 7:3 8-2 67-3 68-2 25-6 26-0 50-1 50-2 


Non-durable goods manufacturing.| 35-5 35-0 55-5 54-4 31-5 31-8 50-0 49-8 


1 Includes Prince Edward Island and the Territories. 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions for 
Various Classes of Labour 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for many 
years by the Federal Department of Labour and are published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette and in annual reports.* The first report was issued in 1921 but 
the records begin in the year 1901. The index numbers show the general movement 
of wage rates for the main industrial groups as well as for individual] industries, — 
but these cannot be used to compare wage rates in one industry with those in another. 
The statistics are average straight-time wage rates or average straight-time piece- 
work earnings and do not include overtime or other premium payments. The 
figures do include, however, incentive or production bonus payments as well as 
cost-of-living bonuses where reported. 


Tables 15 and 16 show the index numbers of wage rates by main industrial 
groups and by industries. From 1930 to 1933, the trend in wage rates was downward 
but increases have been general each year since that time. During the period 1940-53, 
the general average index rose from 103-9 to 272-7. 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour annual publication, Wage Rates, 
Salaries and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
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a Se 


15.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates for certain Main Industrial Groups, 1945-53 
(1939 =100) 


Nore.—Figures back to 1911 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication, Wage 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1952. Figures for 1921-44 are given in the 1947 Year Book, 


p. 650. 
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Water Elec- 
Wear | Logging Hive ae ‘pee nee Trans- a tric | Tele- | Laun- | General 
ining ining | turing ton Aa ways rac phones | dries ||Average 
1945..... 153-3. | 146-2.| 128-2 | 146-5 | 131-1 | 144-6] 125-5 | 126-6 | 125-6 135-4 |} 141-8 
1946..... 167-4 | 146-7] 135-7] 161-5 | 143-9 | 162-3 | 142-3] 139-5 | 125-2] 147-5] 155-2 
1047... 195-1 | 166-7 | 157-7] 183-3 | 155-0] 183-8] 142-3] 162-3] 132-2 | 170-5] 173-7 
1948..... 218-8 192-9 173-1 205-9 176-3 213-5 170-2 175-0 140-4 183-0 195-8 
1949..... 216-2 196-1 180-8 217-9 184-2 213-8 170-2 179-0 151-5 195-0 204-6 
1950..... 913-9 | 200-7 | 192-0 | 230-7] 194-0] 236-3 | 179-2] 192-1] 158-9 | 209-0) 215-9 
m51..... 946-2 | 217-9 | 222-5 | 261-6 | 217-2 | 256-0] 207-4 | 215-2] 175-8) 222-0] 243-6 
Bae os 293-8 | 240-6 | 237-1] 277-6 | 2385-2 | 281-6 : 239-6 || 263-3 
BUSS... 298-8 | 240-6 | 240-9 | 289-3] 249-1] 292-0 251-6 || 272-7 
ial Ue ee eee ee a ee ee eee ee eae mao npraciooaa Saar sa 
16.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industry, 1949-53 
(1939 =100) 
ef ee) eR he ET eh a 
Industry 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953? — 
BRMSRIN SE Fences crea cing oI aim caps ER 0+ Go N Os + « 216-2 213-9 246-2 293-8 298-8 
Pema tenn CAN ACae te) a<cfheens eles Bano ticrsie He neioeree, oe 210-1 200-5 229-7 287-4 291-1 
iIBritish-Columbia,-coastaly: 2 ec cosvsens owen e ree 239-2 264-2 308-5 317-7 327-8 
MUMBREDI AL REGS hee. 8h) orn eran ies cleo cee: 187-6 195-9 220-4 238-7 240-8 
CRSP ILLS Oe CEE TS aCe eI Meer eS in ch x aE 196-1 200-7 217-9 240-6 240-6 
SES RW I SP ie LR Tt Se ROR SOMONE ORCI P CR RCC 180-8 192-0 222-5 237-1 240-9 
MeraaaEL ROCUITAING 1. REPRE Sin oe ae ee Scio tous 217-9 230-7 261-6 277-6 289-3 
Primary textile products... 62... ccs ener ee 243-3 256-0 286-4 304-4 316-4 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........... 248-6 262-0 288-1 312-4 315-3 
Woollen and worsted yarn and woven goods.... 258-6 273-0 305-5 323-4 337-2 
Hosiery and knitted goods.............-.+++05- 230-3 243-6 274-2 288-9 308-9 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles...............+- 248-4 256-2 294-2 305-7 316-4 
Clothing...... Ey Fer ie i eee or oe 212-0 217-3 -236-2 252-3 261-1 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats........... 207-0 216-0 241-5 257-3 267-8 
WV RPEVOLOGMING 9 Hiroe ae @ © Ctr eos satoreislee ere-siers 205-8 228-7 244-6 260-8 260-4 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suits........... 210-8 203-8 204-2 226-9 227-7 
UPS eS ate ARI aie cr Re Si Aiea Races oer Bic 213-4 213-3 223-9 241-9 247-5 
ReMAER ROW ee aid = sve hate Sie ein aia eusisbe’ sie Sats cversieis. e101 5 228-0 230-8 271-1 277-6 304-5 
Rubber products....... Ee cc, SA Ms Tome rove. 217- 228-8 269-3 277-0 293-3 
BEMY BIAS HADET «atu. neuen Et ob om hd Ae oo tse tienge 194-4 206-1 248-1 252-9 ee 
PaIS WRN eaten ke aiin er erantecols Abie « Gage here.sehs “aed y> * « 216-5 227-2 275-3 283-0 aes 
ee a. RENE PEARS | cor AE eee ee | ee AS 175-6 183-5 220-4 224-7 - 
Paper, other than newsprint..............-.-+5 190-5 205-4 244-0 244-0 Bee 
Paper boxes and containers..........--+-+seseees 223-4 234-8 259-7 275-7 286-2 
Printing and publishing... .. 2... wees ee eens: 173-9 188-1 204-9 227-6 241-7 
Wail NEWSPAPSIS. «fsa. oe os co clei oe lowe eee ee 164-3 178-6 195-0 216-8 232-8 
May DISbING ed eee seasons oe 6 oe gb wee oie spin ye 2 3 188-3 202-3 219-8 243-8 255-0 
WV OOG DIOCUCES 6.4... ccc cbs cals e ne ence oe mgeeese 238-8 257-6 293-2 307-8 314-2 
Sawiills........ ania oe Sahl s ae ns ee 5 gil De 253-0 274-0 318-1 333°3 336-1 
Sash and door, and planing mills............... 197-5 216-9 237-7 253-0 262-4 
RVODUGRAUIULITO Soars ee rew wee sree eee on eee 228-3 239-0 259-3 271-1 287-4 
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16.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industry, 1949-53—concluded 
SSS S080 ———_———— ne 


4 


Industry 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953p 


Manufacturing—concluded 


Ediblesplant productss.oesn« sec c ae. eee 205-4 217-6 238-9 256-5 272-2 
Hlourpmalls tne tach. PIke soe oan fee 201-9 214-7 242-5 257-8 279-4 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 202-5 213-9 232-7 250-9 264-1 
Biseuits and crackers.wem. 4.2.0 .. 3: eee 233-8 245-0 272-1 291-0 306-8 
@onlectioner yannick oat et een ee ee ee 192-5 208-3 229-1 245-1 266-3 

PUI OGG byes sia cohen tecs <> se ee a ee 206-6 215-2 220-5 228-7 242-5 

Meathersproductseen.ch aca <i tear eee @ eee 228-1 235-4 260-8 279-0 295-3 
eat heritanneries iy tyectsvacers decree anctoteesieaceane 246-9 260-6 292-4 301-4 322-8 | 
Bootsvan dtshocss, apie ae een One eee 223-4 229-0 252-8 273-3 288-3 

Slaughtering and meat packing.................. 231-3 245-2 289-4 299-0 314-5 

Erontandisteeh products sas. os askee eee ‘a oa at 212-3 226-0 260-6 277-2 ms | 
Rrinreany ironand steclarr.caeee ns ne ci eae 239-6 255-1 298-3 317-6 330°6 
Iron castings and machine-shop products....... 224-2 241-0 268-7 294-5 hae 
INC HINGUN Mee rere Pie oe tre ae oo ee eee ee 209-4 244-9 255-0 269-0 284-9 
ATP Cea ANG OTS ao, cuvce. ott cee ot eee 181-8 192-9 212-1 227-7 241-0 
Steenshipomucings bce t die tees tee tee 181-5 185-6 220-8 229-6 239-3 
IMotor=vehicles sons ha eee See ae ee 165-9 174-3 191-9 207-6 214-4 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories............ 225-1 239-1 283-8 300-5 310-2 | 
Heating and cooking apparatus................. 234-2 251-1 276-1 296-1 312-5 |; 
Agricultural implements... 2.0... 020460. .c econ 242-5 268-2 321-0 832-6 336+7 
Sheet-metal products /..< ... ts: ets8 tn eee 220-0 232-1 276-9 299-5 310-5 | 

plobaccowproductee bac te eet ee eee 253-9 281-8 340-8 351-0 378-4 

Beverages (malt liquors)o:. des Ue. ee 199-7 210-4 236-5 267-4 300-2 

Electrie light and power. -2... sc) ah. te tee oe 186-4 199-7 222-8 248-6 271-1 

Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 236-5 253-0 281-6 298-5 “ee 

Construction. 26-5405. <4. eeeee. Le ee: 184-2 194-0 217-2 230°2 249-1 
Transportation and Communications........... 175-9 187-3 212-4 237 °2 240-5 

Transportation soe Ss ee aa 179-1 191-0 217-2 242-6 ne 
Water transportation (inland and coastal)...... 213-8 236-3 256-0 281-6 292-0 | 
PiCHht Tallwavee., cence) ee ke BA, ce aed 170-2 179-2 207-4 233-4 a 
Urban and suburban transportation systems. ... 179-0 192-1 215-2 233-5 cos | 

Communication—telephone...............e-ce00- 151-5 158-9 175-8 196-0 | 

Service-Laumdries,...............ececeseececscess 195-0 209-0 2220 239-6 251-6 
General Averages.....................00-. 204-6 215-9 243-6 263-3 242°8 


17.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Manufacturing, 
by Province, 1953 
—KeweReewow“W0wone=0Ree0e«<S0=$®=qs<$@nm@9@amTSS eee  _ exx-§ € OO 


: Atlantic : Saskat- British 
Occupation Péwieses Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba oleh Alberta Columin 
4 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newsprint— 

Machine tender............ 2-95 2-84 2-85 3-04 — — 2-97 — 

IVGUEfimsivertan setae cee. 1-50 1-48 1-47 1-47 — 1-57 
Sawmills— 

mumibenerader.cckuias soak. 2 0-89 0-94 1-16 1-27 — 1-02 1-67 

Hdvermancwet 0). cere. 0-89 0-97 1-15 1-31 - 1-38 1-72 
Meat Products— 

IDUtCh er wm etc sone. —_ 1-45 1-46 1-69 1-52 1-67 1-62 

Duck rivers none see co — 1-59 1-49 1-58 1-51 1-59 1-61 
Machinery— | 

MACHINISt) pees ch acca. —_ 1-40 1-54 1-48 1-50 1-54 1-91 ae) 

Moulder-ca-e see eran ae —~ 1-50 1-63 1-32 — — 1-89 


Woollen Yarn and Cloth— 
Spinner malers. ee ees. 0- : 
Weaver, female............ 0-61 1-03 0-99 0-68 —_— — 0-79 | 
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18.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities, 1953 


ee i aaa —O—Oaaoaoao0>rww«<>—=mom—_—m—_—™- 


Industry and Occupation 


J 


Construction— 

Bricklayer and mason.............0+- 
Carpenter..........e sees eee cree eens 
Electrician 2 PRG ue oO RS eS Ys 


MESS GE Por, Rise tice esas rosie ae teacher aap oe ans 
BRE INOLA IW OPK OF gs fons» «ster slahale ates 
oS ATER ET Ra ecole A ai I eters ee Sree 


anuf acturing— 
Unskilled factory labour, male......... 


‘Transportation (Urban and suburban)— 

_ One-man car and bus operator!......... 
Body repairman, bus..........-,-«.++- 
Repairman, street car..............0+- 

| Ln SIRI, S SR b Ra eees aS eee E ae oen ner 


Printing and Publishing— 
' Compositor— 
“IGNAG)S 4 Bee Sem pea ono Seee 


1) Pressman— 

| NESE ns Sens SERS OO ee OREO 
The} Dy CORAL ONG (SRR Reena Aehaio CODE 

CIDE TVA ald Roe sialy ae ise Sena. aeareter Arete 


Winnipeg 


meee 
or 
“J 


Vancouver 


Re eee 
> 
ie) 


Halifax Montreal Toronto 
$ $ $ 
1-81 2-00 2-35 
1:56 1-80 2-20 
1-66 1-85 2-33 
1-37 1-70 1-85 
1-70 2-00 2-25 
1-65 2-00 2-30 
1:47 1-80 2-25 
1-10 1-25 1-20 
1-04 1-21 1-28 
1-38 1-40 1-51 
— 1-44 1-61 
1-42 1-34 1-57 
1-55 1-41 1-58 
1-23 1-10 1-38 
1-92 2-38 2-67 
1-30 1-95 2-02 
1-84 2-30 2:67 
1-14 1-92 2-04 
0-56 0-95 1-05 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service. 
“and Vancouver, 5 cents less at Toronto and 6 cents less at Winnipeg. 


Te ES ————— _ 000 


Two-man car operators receive 7 cents less at Montreal 


| in Selected Industries, by Province, 1949-53 


ee ————————— nT 


Atlantic 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


| Industry and Year Provincé a] 
| 
hrs 
4 
| Work clothing.......... 1949 | 43-5 
) 1950 | 43-5 
| 1951 43-5 
1952 43-6 
1953 43-8 
BME TING ls sere ete) ecetae aces 1949 48-0 
19502 48-1 
| 19512] 48-2 
| 19522] 47-0 
| 1953 2 44-2 
| Wood products.......... 1949 51-6 
aa 1950 51-9 
1951 50-7 
| 1952 | 50-4 
| 1953 49-9 
| Meat products.......... 1949 44.0 
7 1950 | 40-5 
| 1951 40-6 
| 1952 40-8 
1953 41-4 
' Tron and its products... .1949 44-8 
| 1950 44-5 
1951 41-3 
1952 41-7 
: 1953 41-0 
~ Woollen yarn and cloth. .1949 47-5 
i, 1950 | 48-5 
1951 46-0 
1952 46-1 
P 1953 46-3 
1 
| 
bP 
2 


Quebec 


: Saskat- 
Manitoba Bice ak Albert 
hrs hrs. hrs. 
41-2 —_ 40-0 
41-0 — 40-0 
41-1 — 40-0 
40-0 — 40-0 
40-4 — 40-0 
48-0 —_ — 
40-0 — = 
40-0 — _ 
46-5 45-7 46-5 
46-0 44-6 46-3 
45-6 44-2 46-6 
44-2 44-0 45-7 
45-3 45-4 46-1 
44-4 44-0 44-4 
41-6 41-8 41-5 
41-5 41-8 41-4 
40-1 40-6 40-1 
40-1 40-4 40-0 
45-3 44-1 41-8 
44-9 43-9 42-4 
44-2 44-0 42-6 
43-8 44-0 43-1 
44-3 44-0 41-7 
45-0 45-0 45-0 
45-2 45-2 45-2 
45-6 45-6 45-6 
45-3 45-3 45-3 
42-2 — _ 


19.—Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week for Male Employees 


British ~ 
Columbia 


2 Data shown apply to pulp and paper as a whole. 
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Department of Labour. 


Item 


Plant overages, 2) 2). Pals spire oo er ae ae No. 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


40 airdhund eres eee nnd hae HAGae ts eee eee 


Oe SA Berl PRE: Ser A an PE AR yee eee in eee es te | 


4 
ON er A Sa Cee al i) arn FARR en tds Bh sg ee 


Employees on a'b-day weeks. 6c0 es in eee ee EA 


Premium Rates— : 
Employees in establishments where higher than straight- 


time rates are paid after daily or weekly hours............ 


Employees in establishments where time and one-half is 


paid afterdailysor weekly. hours.e+. ee. ee eee ee ee 


Shift Differentials— 


Employees in establishments where shift work is performed. 


Employees in establishments where shift differentials are 


PRAMS cc Where. dreatathre cteneve’s tens ina de rome nace ean eae a eae 


Cost-of-Living Bonus or Cost-of-Living Wage Adjustments— 
Employees in establishments reporting a cost-of-living 


bonus or cost-of-living wage adjustment................... 


Production or Incentive Bonus— . ‘ 
Employees in establishments reporting a production or 
INCENTLVES HDONUS Aye heen pane EE etek eee tae 


Les ee ees aie ei SL Sears Herts eve WAP pee oy RA ei 


Pit LO 0:,9/,0) 90 OKO 0:0 10/1058 58ND (SOIR 0.16 O4e BONN. 0: 0-8 em, ae 8) (RIKN 0) 8)(On10) 10). 6[te..6 ee “one cate) ene) eited 
Se (BO 0\0) 66100 Bie SNCs b 0 6 P16 0.0 010 Pie '@ ellen (eer ele sete oleate lieu) ales: iehiw fers ueicke 1c 


SOIR OFS a 886-0 BEB Te lee e 1b (0 Ib" 0) Op 6! 6)6 vv: cbs. Fin \e emma (6 el @\e ce)! wiv. io el\ee,.6 ie. 6, died 


Vacations with Pay— 
Eligible for at least one week with pay.................0000. 
Oneweek with-pay d, ::.. an ectan dbase Bee Lee 
Agter year or less.) | coc i. 1 daaigadee os bn ote ei de 


Hlighte fortwo weeks with pay iirc. te 


Two weeks with pay after— 


DOP OF MERA reals Pcs ot rn Face eek ae ue Oe eee 


ZAR CER a 0h at be SR SRN Ee WO eA UL 


Eligible for three weeks with pay..............c.cecceeceuee 
Three weeks with pay after— 

Bele Ries OOS as Risi? weusma e's bhi dic tee ascot Beate Coe eee aa 

UNV CALS soe coma She kon ansehen or oe eee ee ee 


Eligible for four weeks with pay...........c..ccccccecccecce 
Four weeks with pay after— 


1Oct. 1, 1952. 2 Less than 0-1 p.c. 


—_— | XE | 


a 
co BONO MwW 
or WOO RR we 


~I 


93-4 
92-2 


71-0 
66-2 


32-0! 


: 
20.—Summary of Working Conditions of Plant Employees in Manufacturing Indus) 
as at Oct. 1, 1949-51, and Apr. 1, 1953 


Source: Annual Survey of Working Conditions, Economics and Research Branch, 


Percentage of Plant Employees 


787,000 735,000 


mR eR OO 
bo 


(Je) CrP DDR wor 
“I © He CO NI OTH CO 
_— 


— 


rr 
ad Aaowowoco 


aD NAH oOnAae 


lor) 


come 


ae em lo <) 
rss ROR S 
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WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES 797 
| ne 


Summary of Working Conditions of Plant Employees in Manufacturing Industries, 
| as at Oct. 1, 1949-51, and Apr. 1, 1953—concluded 


a 


Percentage of Plant Employees 


Item 
| Apr. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
| 1953 1951 1950 1949 
ee ee oe 
tions with Pay—concluded 
ut-down for Vacation— 
jmployees in establishments reporting a shut-down period 61-5 56-0 58-0 56-0 
Imployees in establishments reporting a shut-down period 
OSs Ste tae or tlttolel a aye + woldhaisisls oles esis 47-6 41-0 39-0 33°4 
| 
mum Call Pay— _ 
yployees in establishments reporting minimum call pay 
During regular hours.........-.-- seers ee cece tence ence eens _ 51-8 _ _ 
Metside regular hours..........-..--scccccserrcccccscceese - 53:5 _ _ 
‘Periods— 
aployees in establishments reporting rest METIOUS. cece _ — 60-7 — 
aployees in establishments receiving 2 periods of 10 
MEIGACH: eres ee oe. Sao eh icrd nomen ee eee ae'e.0. cies — a 38°9 ~ 
a-up Periods— 
aployees in establishments reporting wash-up periods..... _ — 45-2 — 
he in establishments receiving 2 periods of 5 minutes — _ 19°8 _ 
NE 5 Pak ee wre ettiadet ss ioroia lo aboraysione ein WINGS Waid eheowsisin 
Leave— 
nployees in establishments reporting a provision for sick 
| RS ON a Ue Dene rer gtr CES eNC Re” Nene srr Rea eecs 12-7 oa 17-5 — 
up Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— _ 
uployees in establishments reporting a sickness or accident 
insurance plan........ Pr re TONE SC Ly RON tate. 2 oehdlinne. obemmnete _ _ <r 


-Summary of Working Conditions of Office Employees in Manufacturing Industries, 
as at Oct. 1, 1949-51, and Apr. 1, 1933 


Source: Annual Survey of Working Conditions, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


Percentage of Office Employees 


Item —_ 
Apr. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1953 1951 1950 1949 
| i es Se oe Sa Sane Sn 
at Coverage tel URS 2s ak ris Re AE Secs Ieee : 183, 000 160,000 138,000 133, 000 
adard Weekly Hours— 
A BA Cap Sane ats GNP Eat a ho OC a 19-4 20-9 20-3 16-8 

MEL rect ne Peet. Coy eis Hae el eiela'e Were eca's Wale a welelece 30-1 28°5 26-5 29-0 
Meme s7é and under 40.......... 0.0. cece een eect cece neenees 19-1 17-3 15-0 17-0 
PS eet Si Sow cc eb asia tie omsieiaien esse 5 0'e's 21-2 20-5 21-7 19°1 
En eich abe be eee ee ede pena cone es cane aman ae 10-2 12-8 16-5 18-1 
tployees on a 5-day week............2sseeeeeeee ee eeeeeeees 84-1 75-9 69-7 67:5 
mpensation for Overtime Work— 

Imployees in establishments reporting— 

Compensating time off... ........- 6. cece eee ee ere teen eee 11-8 — _— — 
Remuneration at straight-time rates............-+sseeeees 21-4 14-6 12-0 — 
Remuneration at higher than straight-time rates 21-1 14:7 11-2 — 
| M Meal allowancel..............eceeceeecee cece ete tetecaes fh — 47-9 — 


| Other provisions..........+0++seeeeeee sees reer nsec nes: 


—— 


| For footnote, see end of table. 


ad 
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21.—Summary of Working Conditions of Office Employees in Manufacturing Industr 
as at Oct. 1, 1949-51 and Apr. 1, 1953—concluded 


SSS 0S 


Percentage of Office Employees 


Item 
Apr. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 
1958 1951 1950 194¢ 
— 
Cost-of-Living Bonus or Cost-of-Living Wage Adjustments— 
Employees in establishments reporting a cost-of-living bonus 
or cost-of-living wage adjustment................ceececce. 34-92 31°6 18-7 = 
Paid Statutory Holidays— : 
Employees in establishments providing paid statutory 
Ow ays. Fo avd! Si ae 55 oR ee te ee ann gre 99-5 99-1 98-4 96°C. 
Employees in establishments where the following number 
of statutory holidays are paid for— 
GVO URNS, Benth a Ae ORR ear CE REEMIRE BN = tah =ngs Aces 6-9 9-9 10-6 11-9 
LA SOS RRS Braet oe aie Spe | naan Meeks Date Epp eS Ney eed Bins ge 12-2 13-2 15-2 14-4 
Coenen Eon ales meee Men +a re By Ate Pee eee 57-4 57-2 53-7 52-7 
ORE era oe On eee EO Pee 16-1 11-3 12-0 10-9 
More thawO maaan ct ons reek Ae) Rae reed Seno 6-9 7°5 6-9 6-0 
Vacations with Pay— | 
Employees in establishments providing at least one week | 
WILL DAY Aa eae AS Bl nt he A 9 Be ee Benes 99-7 99-7 99-2 99-5 
One week with pay— 
ATUer 1 Year OV 168s... ten ee Cee 56-1 42-8 59-2 53-7 
Dervice net speciticd 4...) . cake ee ee ee 6-8 3-5 1-7 8-§& 
Employees in establishments providing two weeks with pay. 97-7 96-9 94-9 96-9 
i bops a AL ay iia eR SOR re easel | feaee feie oe ot een BS Oh me 6 88-5 88-2 86-0 85-2 
SABIE: os Tae eee ea EEC eee ee Eee ee ee 4-6 4-2 4-9 51 
AV CANG) £775 ins. she eee ces acne ae ear re gee eee 0-7 0-8 0-6 0-2 
REAVER ISM Gh cratic Oe Rete c-ORat eee oe eee ee 1-9 1-7 2-1 2-7 
OLHGIS: wiaeduuer sae beta ee ae cee he ae 2-0 2:0 1-3 om 
Employees in establishments providing three weeks with pay 60-6 54-6 48-3 42-0 
After? 10:years-or less. .505 5. 50) 46.208) ee aoe 4-0 4-1 3-2 2-9 
LOW VCATS? fc PA Ne Oe ial Tk Sear a kine AAG Am bee 82-1 23-1 16-7 7-4 
ZO VERTIS S SE Fe oe hr eee oy Ope an ae 14-5 14-7 11-8 10°§ 
Otero ates mi Ay Side hee a aes 8 ANE A eR ae 10-0 12-7 16-6 20-6. 
Employees in establishments providing four weeks with pay. 4.4 2-5 2-1 0-7 
Biter 2h-veatenui wie! arate gehts. * Bioys iad ke ne ue 3°2 2-1 1-9 0-7 
Oberst ss. bo. Sait sgsakvinc See waite enone ene 1-2 0-4 0-2 3 
| 
Employees in establishments providing other vacation 
SESS ISH Rane ee ee Sit Sake ane Aired e er 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-8 
Sick Leave— 
Employees in establishments reporting a provision for sick | 
| ON SRA Soba Ay Ae ae hh ae We. aie ig bee rete 93-+7 — 93-2 _— 
Group Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— 
Employees in establishments reporting a group sickness or 
accident inslrance plane eee we kee tee eee rae _— — 64-7 = | 
Group Life Insurance— 
Employees in establishments reporting group life insurance. .. — _ 82-3 = 
Pension Plan— 
Employees in establishments reporting a pension plan...... 64-3 64-1 a — 


a 
1 Meal allowances are sometimes reported as given in addition to other types of overtime compensation 
other cases as the sole type of overtime compensation. 2 Oct. 1, 1952. 3 Less than 0-1 p.c. 
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_ Wages of Farm Labour.—Farm wage rates have been increasing steadily 
luring the past few years. In 1952 they were, almost without exception, up from 
he level of 1951 and the trend continued in 1953. In the Western Provinces and 
Intario the increase was quite evident in the latest year but in the Maritimes and 
Quebec the rates showed a general levelling-off or a slight decline. 


_ The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer farm correspondents 
ocated in all provinces except Newfoundland. 


 22.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help, as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1950-53 


Norr.—Figures for 1940-42 are given in the 1943-44 Year Book, pp. 732-733; for 1943-46 in the 1947 edition, 
bp. 653-654; for 1947 and 1948 in the 1951 edition, pp. 703-704; and for 1949 in the 1952-53 edition, pp. 711-712. 


May 15 
Monthly 


January 15 August 15 


Monthly 


. Province and Year 


| $ $ $ 

Maritimes— 
ee, 4.2 Ene e 

| ee 4-6 4-40] 5- 

Dios eka aes: 5-4 4-50] 5- 

| at elie SE ie ean 5-2 4-60| 5- 

Quebec— 

oo a Re eres 4-20 3 4. 
A eee Ma 5 4. Re 
Re eee 5 5 6: 

| CUA See 5 5. 6: 

{ 

‘Ontario— 

| LC ene 4. 4. 5. 

| Te ee 5: 5: 6- 

| GRRE SRS toes 5: 5. 6 

ee tet. 6: 5 7 

‘Manitoba— 

| a eee 5. 4. 6 
See 5. 5. 7. 
ogee alia 5- 6: t 

| Sa ee 5- 6: 8- 

‘Saskatchewan— 

| ere 4. 5- 6- 

sak aduns 4. 6-30] 7: 

BE... wees eee nee 5 ve g. 

ole ET aa 6 6: 8: 

‘Alberta— 

oes Dele. ac kvl cs 4. 5. 6-1 

|. eee 4. 5. 6-9 

| ee 5 7-00) 8-1 

| hag Saal 6: 6-50| 8-1 

British Columbia— 

: p2950 ES earn 5 5 30 6-29 188 
I Sa errant 7 6-40} 7-40|112 
aa 8 5-75| 7-00(110 

-Totals— 

(0 . 4-40| 69-00] 99-00] 3- ; . ; 4-40) 5- ; . 

WEL... ss ocs cee rece -10| 5-10] 75-00/110-00) 4- ; -00| 5-20] 6- : 

RRS a ; 5-70| 86: . : : : . 5-60| 6- ‘ . 
an . 5-80| 87: : ; 5:50| 6- -00/140- 

a a ee = = = —- 

‘=e 

a 

| 
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Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into operation on July 1, 1941 
applies to all employed persons except the following: workers in specified industries 
or occupations such as agriculture, fishing, Armed Forces, permanent public service 
of the Federal Government, provincial governments and municipal authorities 
private domestic service, private-duty nursing; certain director-officers of corpora: 
tions; workers on other than hourly, daily or piece rates if earning more than $4,80( 
per year and (except by consent of the Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
employees in a hospital or charitable institution not carried on for gain. All em: 
ployees paid by the hour, day or on piece rate (including a milage rate) are insured 
regardless of amount of earnings, together with all employees who receive $4,80( 
or less per annum under weekly, monthly or yearly rates. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute te 
the Fund, the total paid by each group being equal. The Federal Government 
contributes an amount equal normally to one-fifth of the combined employer: 
employee contributions, reimburses the fund for certain types of supplementary 
benefit payments and assumes the cost of administration. From July 1, 1941, te 
Mar. 31, 1954, employers and employees contributed $1,241,276,310 to the Fund 
and the Federal Government added $248,262,044. Interest and profit on sale of 
securities amounted to $145,712,389, and fines of $182,460 made a total revenue of 
$1,635,433,203. 


Benefits first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to Mar. 31, 
1954, total benefit payments amounted to $754,159,070, leaving a balance of 
$881,274,133 in the Fund. Reserves of the Fund are invested in Government of 
Canada bonds and, as at Mar. 31, 1954, the par value of bonds held amounted to 
$880,424,000. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefits? 
—_-- beet Toi ae 
niyeet O erson 
Harnings By By Weekly Single With One 
Employee | Employer Stamp? Person Dependant. 
or More 
cts. cts. cts. $ $ 
Leash ate $000) M2 senlurs ations babes 18 18 36 4-20 4-80 
SOO Vere e+ OPiS de cease 24 24 48 6-00 7-50 
SP5°00 Wea 9 550 6 cele. Bade Le, 30 30 60 8-70 12-00 
$21-00 to $26:99........... » Re Tee 36 36 72 10-80 15-00 
$24 OOM Sao" U0 eee chet ete ee 42 42 84 12-90 18-00 
$92 OO Corb t7 00 oi, v2 Beton es hen eh 48 48 96 15-00 21-00 
SAS ONG More Oe totes een 54 54 108 17-10 24-00 
1 The daily rates of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2 Unem- 
ployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contributions. 3 Rates calculated 


on the average daily contribution for the last 180 days in the two years preceding claim. The daily rate 
of benefit is one-sixth of the weekly benefit rate. 
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No benefit is payable during the first five days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that time, the duration of benefit is related to the employment and 


contribution history of the employee, the number of days’ benefit being equal to 
one-fifth the number of contribution days during the previous five years, less 
one-third the number of benefit days in the previous three years. Insurance benefit 
js paid as a right on fulfilment of the following statutory conditions :— 


The payment of not less than 30 weekly (or 180 daily) contributions within two years 
while in insured employment; and the payment of at least 60 daily contributions within 
the immediately preceding 12 months, or 45 daily contributions within the immediately 
preceding 6 months. (These periods of two years, 12 months and 6 months may be 
extended under certain circumstances.) 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in 


which the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept 
"suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported out 


of public funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to 
do so; residence outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of 
a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks may be made if an employee is 


‘discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily 


- without just cause or refuses suitable employment. 


Supplementary benefits at a slightly lower rate are payable to certain classes 
whose benefits have been exhausted or who are not entitled to ordinary benefit 


| during the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 15 in each year. 


Statistics of Unemployment Insurance. *—Benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act first became payable late in January 1942, but no applications 
for benefit were received until early in February. Except for unusual periods, such 
as the months following the cessation of hostilities in Europe in the spring of 1945, 
monthly totals of claims received have shown a definite seasonal variation, rising in 
the late autumn and winter and falling again in the spring. Monthly averages of 
initial and renewal claims filed have been as follows: 1949, 77,821; 1950, 88,165; 
1951, 95,130; 1952, 115,740 and 1953, 139,655. 

Since September 1943, a record has also been maintained of the number of 
claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day in each month. 


- This provides a measure of recorded unemployment among insured persons on one 


day of each month. Monthly averages of ordinary claimants on the live register 
at the end of the month have been: 1949, 88,909; 1950, 165,304; 1951, 138,807; 
1952, 180,775 and 1953, 208,410. . 

Monthly statistics on the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act also 
provide data on the number of days that claimants on the live unemployment register 
at the end of each month have been continuously on the register, the number of 
claimants considered entitled and not entitled to benefit, chief reasons for non- 
entitlement, number of days and amount of benefit paid. 

In addition to the monthly material on the operation of the Act, annual tabula- 


tions are published of the persons employed in insurable employment and of benefit 


years established and benefit years terminated. The data on the insured popu- 
lation shown in Table 23 are obtained from returns from the renewal of insurance 
books and contribution cards at Apr. 1. Included are those contributing in insured 
employment at that time and those on claim. 


* Statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from material supplied by the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Commission. A more detailed analysis of these data, by province and sex, is available 


in DBS publications, Annual Report on Benefit Years Established and Terminated Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the monthly Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
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The number of persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
shown in Table 23, was assumed to be those working in insurable employment a 
at Apr. 1, as indicated at that time from returns on those receiving insurance book 
and contribution cards. | 


Table 24 presents information on the persons who established benefit year 
and those benefit years terminating during the calendar years 1952 and 1953. 4 
benefit year is established under the Unemployment Insurance Act when an insurec 
person, upon becoming unemployed, submits a claim and fulfils the above-mentionec 
statutory conditions. Because of other provisions of the Act or because he maj 
regain employment before he actually receives benefit, the setting up of a benefi’ 
year does not necessarily result in the receipt of benefit payments. When a benefi’ 
year is established it means merely that the claimant’s right to receive benefit a: 
a certain rate at any time during the succeeding twelve months is determined 
Thus, of the 770,684 benefit years that terminated during 1953, 91,180 were paic 
no benefit. 


The benefit year remains in existence either until the authorized benefit rights 
are exhausted or until 12 months have passed since the date of its establishment 
whichever occurs first. 


The amount of benefit paid on benefit years terminated, as presented in Table 24 
is secured by multiplying each daily rate of benefit by the number of days paic 
at that rate on the ledger cards representing benefit years upon which benefit was 
drawn. Benefit years terminated during 1952 and 1953 and benefit days paid or 
those benefit years are classified, in Table 25, by duration of benefit paid. 


Table 26 classifies benefit years terminated by daily rate of benefit authorized 
The daily rate of benefit is determined by the amount of the daily average contri- 
bution paid on behalf of the claimant during the most recent 180 contribution days 
and by whether or not he has a dependant within the meaning of the Act. | 


Table 27 shows benefit years terminated and benefit days paid on them by Age 
of claimant; and benefit years terminated by cause of termination and age 0} 
claimant. Benefit years terminated during 1953 and benefit days paid on then 
are classified by industry and age in Table 28 and by occupation for 1952 and 195! 
in Table 29. 


23.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial 
Group and Sex, 1952 and 1953 
Norr.—These figures include only persons who exchanged an unemployment insurance book or weré 


issued a book for the first time in April. They, therefore, represent an estimate of the number, based or 
a 10-p.c. sample, in insurable employment as at Apr. 1. 


ee ee 
EEE SS ee ee ee ee ee 


1952 1953 
Industrial Group || 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. 
Agriculture...... Santee eels vastly s «ste tte ee a eR 1,550 550 1,590 61C 
Wonestryssnd topgink: sen tinea ds eo Skeet 94, 680 2,400 71,470 1, 700 
Fishing, hunting and trapping.................ec..0.. 33 40 3 a 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— 
Meta TnI ee ee Pee rene aT MOAR > 55,350 1,140 50, 280 1, 13¢ 
uel s eaten Fitna erie eine ately as Sats cate a sr 30,410 740 23,470 72C 
Non=ner mining mete sos. Sree kee. Tee, 7,070 130 8,260 15€ 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits................00.005. 2,540 40 2,490 50 
Prospecting. mache wat Oa Ae hidacwcn th Seaeicon 3,270 520 3,840 520 


Totals, Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......... 98, 640 2,570 88,340 2,570 
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93.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial 
Group and Sex, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


1952 1953 
Industrial Group 
Male Female Male Female 
ee ek ee 
; No. No No. No. 
Manufacturing— 
hoya AEG BER Zoe Vee oes ag sca Go Geto ce ceo e Ceca 97,490 33,910 98,110 33, 780 
Tobacco and tobacco products............0eeeee eee 3,400 4,240 3,310 4,570 
ov lolaGaa duets Gch dasees omao oc sorOnraeac pacno meccade 15,140 4,750 16, 680 5,470 
BEE PLOCUCtS eck sg eens re ene tebe nie ve eine 16,880 12,380 18,490 13,670 
Textile products (except clothing)...............5+- 42,290 25,100 41,980 25,330 
Motiine (textile and fUL) 4. . cic sll ecco ess ose eee 34, 250 70, 100 37,460 78,120 
MNO LO CUCTS n 1c sates + nie Ts ieutgele olor ola sl beleforvig ois «, 250 83, 560 8,160 87,810 8,710 
BPE PEOQUCES od. ok ies we ee ee acts eee n veer eees 71, 280 11,380 64, 790 11, 620 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 34,870 14, 750 35, 200 15,440 
MCAT SECCIADEOGUCUS: .aica/b oni lns ole eiolehe = ieee toate 158, 860 17,550 164, 440 19,380 
Minansportation CQUIPMENt. .. o.com ccs eee ese oe 127,970 10,420 148, 180 13, 420 
RMIOMASLCOUS Metal PLOUUCES:.% .. cc oases eee seve see 43, 930 6, 6380 42,950 6, 950 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................++- 46,920 16,170 52,040 21,150 
iNonemetallig mineral products. . 0.0.66. .cne eee eve. 25,090 2,870 25, 640 3,270 
Products of petroleum and coal..................055 10, 700 980 10,670 960 
RERTIUCAEPhOCUCUS saa tes eee sieve w)ortre s/he cieleleincinme ss 35,760 11,600 32,490 11,780 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 14,790 9,110 16, 250 10, 550 
MAG tR INL ATUTaCLULING SA tepspepatinepela'ersravercter as et he 863, 180 260, 100 896, 490 284,170 
Construction— 
MIAME RICCONELLACUOL Siteten G ais sical eyo ot oped voaielherns ererens 123, 980 3,180 132,760 3, 980 
Special trade contractors (subcontractors).......... 55, 640 2,320 60,310 2,820 
BROtals: WONSELUCULOM ocr ckle ese ears ois viele ate slays sien o' 179, 620 5,500 193,070 6, 800 
Transportation, Storage and Communication— 
BEMIS HOLTALLON © cachicc cates ons sutotenc Her reeteee cate 271, 180 15,720 267, 740 15, 880 
OAC ME eter tree = ahs oie wt lo eretevelvfelowhe ae ele. eles 10, 760 1,180 11,120 1,610 
oy SnT ENT OARTON Saas nee DIB BCD OD OOOH ony SB TOC tic 17, 450 29,610 16,710 30,800 
Totals, Transportation, Storage and 
Wommbinmicationer nee cece cis alieie os veel ois Nese sabe? 299, 340 46,510 295,570 48 , 290 
MMMIDIIC Utility OPCTALION. 0.60.6... c 0. cee scum e ese eens 30,310 3, 860 30, 180 4,130 
Trade— 
BMS a cistoner xe Meer anata! sxckeov ene sister eres aFermuerulieniers 110, 480 34,770 108, 670 35, 260 
PCLT pee Siereicio CCIE RESORT L On IOI Oe ICO rar 186, 820 153,870 194, 610 156, 100 
Sa folsse WraGe nt meme titeicri acca g as cece «ere 297,300 188, 640 303 , 280 191,360 
Finance, insurance and real estate............seeeeeeee 42,940 64,070 43,670 67,360 
Service— 
Ba MAMIE YI OL PUDLIC Ae tetas.) eleeieleisits ca oteie eines oe 13,030 14, 950 13, 150 16,580 
gE yee VE A RO I 91,780 31, 230 89,110 33,090 
0 SL TESST A aI ons Ss oa a Ce a 9,390 5,890 9, 640 5,990 
OCP SSUTESYSE) gas AEA Sf ea a ae a 23, 360 17,300 23,030 17,550 
op aynrn | ee oe ole ke ee ieee 59,330 74, 750 61, 630 78,470 
“ofealle. SEMA (a peeee db aoaano padc0 Up One opmso nen 196,890 144,120 196, 560 151, 680 
MIRETUGU SG 2. 2. cotenngkcwamecisce eb ceases suldiniosine ens 21,970 6,460 6,840 2,050 
pe RLS eS Ae ogc Ob CO gen rca 190,710 47,960 215, 230 47,350 
Totals, All Industries........0..5.00-ceeeeeeeess 2,317,460 772,780 || 2,342,610 | 808,070 


I NEE eee 
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24.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years, Benefit Years Terminated, Benefit Days 
Paid on Benefit Years Terminated and Amount of Benefit Paid on those Benefit 
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Years, classified by Province, 1952 and 1953. 


; 
7 


, 


1952 1953 

Benefit | Amount Benefit | Amount 
province | Boe | nese | Dare, bbe] ees | nese | sats, agit 
lishing | mermin- | Ronett | Benefit | lishing | ctermin. | Renofit | Benaiy 

Years ated Termin- | Termin- || Years ated Termin- | Termin- 

ated ated! ated ated! 
No. No. No. $ No. No. No. $ | 
Newfoundland..... 17,322 13,270} 705,399) 1,966,429 22,418 18,908} 1,133,424] 3,663, 564 
PoE Island 233.4; 3,454 3,377} 219,392} 524,661 4,046 3,826} 265,068) 728, 634 
Nova Scotia...... 35,277 29,682) 1,681,982} 4,381,072 44,472 38,418) 2,280,650] 6,829, 767 
New Brunswick... 32,834 26,465} 1,475,896} 3,881,433 36, 424 35,988) 2,262,366) 6,839,860 
Quebech).. 5a vce 245,365) 218,821/12,495, 517/31, 788,220) 294,454)  263,880)16, 150, 436/47, 412,324 
Ontario. iste s ee 228,447}  211,042/10,816, 962/28, 383,808] 259,792}  233,528)12,066, 924 35,816,470 
Manitoba......... 30,095 29,402] 1,869,359} 4,797,560 34, 852 31,612} 2,098,940] 6,032,049 
Saskatchewan..... 14, 883 14,844; 866,873) 2,235,157 17,432 15,472} 940,270] 2,777,865 
Albettag.\5. ents 28, 708 26,282) 1,277,514) 3,462,342 39, 752 30,534} 1,620,386) 4,982,045 
British Columbia.. 94, 663 87,234! 4,902, 308|13, 813,019 _ 98, 968 98,518) 5,841, 724|18, 507,090 
‘otals .\.:) :sepiie. 731,048) 660, 419/36, 311, 202 95,233,701) 852,610) 770, 684/44, 666, 188/ 133,589,668 


—4 


1 These data are obtained from the daily rate of benefit authorized at the time the benefit year is 
established and the number of benefit days paid during the benefit year. 


| 


25.—_Number of Benefit Years Terminated during 1952 and 1953, classified by 
Duration of Benefit Payment 


ae Duration Duration 
fo) oO of 
Benefit 1952 1953 Benefit 1952 1953 Benefit 1952 1953 
Paid Paid Paid 
(days) (days) (days) 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
hs lites ceutae Pat a 92,038 91,180 |} 105-109.... 8,497 10,688 |} 215-219:... 1,139 1, 294 
Ln: Sn ae 26,039 28,086 || 110-114.... 7,301 9,336 || 220-224.... 1,055 1, 164 
Ss Wi ee as 30, 837 32,042 || 115-119.... 6, 504 8,180 || 225-229.... 986 1,17 

1O=14 eee 27,032 28,680 || 120-124.... 5,870 7,296 || 230-234.... 1,024 1, 14 
gs sytn 8 Fee a ee Ne 24,673 20,952) 125-129. oo. 5, 164 6,422 || 235-239.... 957 984 
20> 24reeess 23,575 26,598 || 130-134.... 4,588 5,528 || 240-244... 907 1, 02¢ 
Dee 208 eee 22,837 25,544 |) 1385-139.... 4,084 5,006 || 245-249.... 915 1, 088 
30—934....05 oe 22,027 25,048 |} 140-144.... 3,581 4,366 || 250-254.... 822 gl; 
Bh. S06 bee 40,899 45,934 || 145-149.... BSP 3,908 || 255-259.... 802 90¢ 
AQ 44 ae 30,160 35,368 || 150-154.... 3.0n2 3,398 || 260-264.... 793 89; 
AD=t 49h Sea 28, 942 35,108 || 155-159.... 2,720 3,306 |} 265-269.... 855 1,00! 
5ORt54 ees 27,442 34,304 || 160-164.... 2,376 2,928 || 270-274.... 827 99! 
B5SPO9.. o. e aee 25,879 33,094 || 165-169.... 2, 283 2,418 || 275-279.... 770 93! 
60-7642 24,456 30,628 || 170-174.... 1,992 2,308 || 280-284.... 788 97 
65- 69........ 222 28,356 || 175-179.... 1,931 2,162. | 285-289. ... 827 1,07: 
T0= 974. ee iis 19,561 25,830 || 180-184.... 174 1,976 || 290-294.... 862 1, 051 
T5—" 19 ee 17,675 23,310 || 185-189.... 1,596 1,928 || 295-299.... - 1,009 1,11 
sy 15,552 21,096 || 190-194.... 1,496 1,700 || 300 or over. 2,182 3, 2a 
S589" ae 14,048 19,014 || 195-199.... 1,367 1,660 
O0="04 sree 12,889 16,776 || 200-204.... out 1,590 —_-——— 
Oban YON. ee 11,205 14, 604 || 205-209.... 1,234 1,388 

100-104........ 9, 742 12,394 || 210-214.... 1,246 1,328 Totals....| 660,419 770, 68: 


= 
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26.—Benefit Years Terminated During 1952 and 1953, and Benefit Days Paid on 
those Benefit Years, classified by Daily Rate of Benefit Authorized and 


Dependency Status. 


Daily Rate of Benefit 
and 
Dependency Status 


iS GURU DG) Slieie) 0) Se eqs) sie) aie 6) 0) 6) 9. mew 88 ee 8 «oe ahs fe 
bi Bile -efel sl» we ih at6./e.6' © 6 wle)le:/e:0 6) 6616 010186: & 6.0) 60.6 
Sree acer esas erenesvesepeereresessonene 
p eislicls cfuile sch whale eae eles pc.c oe eles ee ees + ehsr> 
eo dele en} Offs 6, 'e\'e) «lel a's nels ww) 6 euaie she igi e 0 16)0 0 si sile 


Giléhoiaiete, ebieels, wal awe 6 Sa: 0.\6) i 0 16).9) 9068) 6 'o\6) m9) re 


Sie! wins! ie wie ids) &. She we 6..6 \0)e 16 e:-y)epio@ 6! ®.8):8),0| 0) 9 '6: [9 0},0 
@ iebisiee ctets ole. icle sav allo miele Wie: Sirpiele) & Ole 6 ae) 8 safe Ue 
A Dheticie sippiate tale ol aranele ‘eh e2s..8) «eras 1) (6 8 \f, #) (6! 0146 Jere 
Srelisials, 6 wipleréle wie: alms © a sfc so 6 miele 68 6s @"epeln (oie 
«Bile ble ewe <u el aiwl vie seis) 6 6 «) 2 (ew & ie (0) 1 6 19 fe fave 
Sy ib ai wil eiias ie levers ah ahh i.e? sy aie ace! Wi .«) #8) Bb) 681 's) © 6) <0 58.6 8 


w pistes Giblisis ete) Walele 09 hue e ¢ 0 Wie wis © 6 00,01 © ingore 
ee 


Pee a ee ee) 


1952 1953 
Benefit Benefit Benefit Benefit 
Years Days Years Days 

Terminated Paid Terminated Paid 

No. No. No. No. 
45 3,345 76 4,502 
660 49,024 518 41,826 
3,039 211,888 1,022 73,118 
100 5, 696 1,464 115, 802 
9,297 628 , 868 2,818 184, 420 
198 11,484 3,820 298 , 610 
30, 683 1,873,775 9,576 584,544 
480 25, 220 11, 636 857,088 
160, 152 8,672,414 51,520 2,840,358 
98, 613 5,343,042 156, 666 8,972, 238 
1,818 103, 289 129,192 8,103, 686 
305,085 16,928,045 368,308 22,076,192 
376 20,912 314 20, 430 
5,935 330,376 3,980 230, 680 
29, 625 1,635,195 10, 630 504, 346 
895 49,056 14, 258 883,054 
52,411 2,929,569 19,414 937, 558 
1,148 64,060 24,560 1,547, 484 
71,026 3,958,071 29,454 1,473, 208 
ee 68, 684 36, 754 2,345, 140 
138,410 7,311,891 61, 628 2,928,998 
1,870 102, 953 75,290 4, 687, 934 
51,048 2,838,708 49,548 2,372,304 
1,318 73, 682 76,546 4, 652,860 
355,304 19,383,157 402,376 22,583,996 
660,419 36,311, 202 770,684 44,660,188 


27._Benefit Years Terminated during 1952 and 1953, Benefit Days Paid on those 
Benefit Years, Benefit Years Terminated by Cause, classified by Age of Claimant 


185, 705 


1952 1953 
Benefit eo Benefit Years Benefit Betton Benefit Years 
Age Group Vecis Ban aiit Terminated dare Benchi Terminated 

Nyaa cies a faery aoe —- wae 5 

ate ermin- X- ate ermin- X- 

ated Lapsed hausted ated Lapsed hausted 

| No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
_ Under 20 years.... 33, 287| 1,276,518 18, 728 14,559 37,014] 1,444, 648 18, 584 18, 430 
20 - 24 + reg aa 119,491] 5,430, 203 90, 405 29,086 137,368] 6,535,834 97,698 39,670 
25 - 29 & 98,826] 4,790,252 FE STA 21,451 118,752} 6,094,904 88, 568 30, 184 
380 - 34 sf 78,795) 3,811,188 61,343 17,452 94,956] 4,917,320 70,828 24,128 
35 — 39 ‘¢ 64,919) 3,201,431 49, 282 15, 637 77,696} 4,118,432 56,062 21,634 
40 - 44 s 59,820] 3,075,540 44, 288 15,532 69,474| 3,757,308 49, 408 20,066 
45 - 49 se 51,557| 2,767,679 37,306 14, 251 59,952) 3,429,448 41,996 17, 956 
«60 - 54 . 44,249] 2,544,383 31,039 13,210 51,394] 3,156, 684 34,454 16,940 
55 — 59 + 33,485) 2,138,520 22,189 11,296 38,900) 2,627,500 24, 732 14, 168 
~— «660 - 64 de 29,015} 2,184,548 17, 667 11,348 31,462| 2,484,766 18 , 440 13 ,022 
65 - 69 bal 26,245) 2,878,095 13 , 882 12,363 28,886] 3,394,474 14,942 13, 944 
MOD OVEr. 2.5.5.5. 14,831] 1,882,022 6, 993 7,838 16, 704| 2,245,920 7,606 9,098 
Unspecified....... 5,899] 330,823 4,217 1, 682 8,126} 452,950 5,678 2,448 
‘Totals, All Ages... 660, 419|36,311,202} 474,714 770, 684/44,660,188} 528,996) 241,688 
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28.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1953 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, classified by Industrial Group and Age of Claimant 


Industrial Group 


Agriculture scadece nes euros ee tee coer 
HOxestEy and lOLeIR ES cree ec lee emia 
Fishing, hunting and trapping. Deseret 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— 
Me talemining i. ser veye scseistere oieverrerree le 
MUG Siete ce ace esol atcha a ok ole a oreo REI ePEe oS 
INon-metali mining as. eeree chee rece 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits......... 
IPROSpeGhINg,. 4.0 erssseises Gale oe Sasi ieee 


Totals, Mining, Quarrying and Oil 
WGI tere cote nee ohio Peer 


Manufacturing— 
Moodsand beverages... ec + ta-jertel 
Tobacco and tobacco products........ 
Rubber productSa+ ascss stereeactrret 
eather products access weet rrrerias + 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 
Clothing (textile and fur)............. 
Woodsproductsince: sce eee marminnrcee 
Paperpro ductSmsm cette yee arse ee 
Printing, publishing and allied indus- 
TIGSe cae ke leave ee csicie e sie feastoraetere 
Tron ed steel products: eereeiae wee 
Transportation equipment............. 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 
Chemicaleproducts#a. nee te aa ee 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Totals, Manufacturing.............. 


Construction— 
Generalicontractorses.-s aekie eat oe 
Special trade contractors (subcon- 

TLACCORS ees ce cee eee er ae 


Motaley Construchionaa ane oe cee ae 


Transportation, Storage and Communi- 
cation— 

ER TANSHORLA LONG. wah eae ars tetera 

DUOLALE ee wo cc en cece Sede eon 

Communication: <.ceee cee eee ee eee 


Totals, Transportation, Storage and 
Comimniunicatloneere nse eae ene 


Publienitilttysoperationmesnie. heererient « 


Trade— 
Wholessle uh ca. pacers een a> 


Benefit Years Terminated 


Under 25-59 

25 Years Years 

of Age of Age 

No. No. 
934 2,318 
22,400 61,030 
116 818 
1,568 5,366 
1,406 9,478 
306 1,104 
306 1,218 
88 216 
3,674 17,382 
9, 780 22,072 
714 1,494 
11 fay 3,416 
2,654 5,046 
7,680 13, 888 
9,010 24,212 
7,294 22,760 
4,372 11,862 
1,788 3,458 
6, 958 23, 144 
8,244) . 30,644 
1, 258 3,404 
2,420 5,448 
1,952 4,506 
104 444 
1,326 3, 746 
1,830 3,492 
68, 936 183,036 
16,496 79,160 
6, 226 18, 982 
Di pope 98, 142 
12, 604 37,720 
472 1, 200 
1,350 1, 662 
14,426 40,582 
1,088 3,138 
4,946 12, 902 
16, 980 32,970 
+ 21,926 45,872 


60 Years 
of Age 
or Over 


No. 


24,194 


12,170 
2,174 
14,344 


Benefit Days Paid 


Under 25-59 

25 Years Years 

of Age of Age 

No. No. 
45, 234 143 , 252 
1,077,990] 3,262,120 
,446 53, 060 
74,114 347,010 
50, 254 342, 820 
15, 362 60, 392 
16,390 79,068 
2,884 11,036 
159,004 840,326 
439,142) 1,276,926 
39, 636 89,506 
52,538 115,476 
109,314 226,300 
360, 850 658, 644 
367,838} 1,160,090 
327,378) 1,201, 744 
201,028} 575,760 
65, 808 207, 670 
303,128) 1,048,990 
322,024) 1,092,544 
56,536 183, 724 
102, 800 251, 952 
84,368 225, 882 
2,816 25,356 
61, 532 234,410 
76, 748 174, 888 
2,973,484] 8,749,862 
850, 804] 4,686, 188 
272,198} 965,742 
1,123,002] 5,651,930 
627,368] 2,274,982 
22,360 65, 754 
71,498 132, 160 
721, 226 2,472,896 
50, 800 211,970 
215,916 782,368 
777,432) 2,118, 638 
993,348} 2,901,006 


60 Years 


of Age 
or Over 


No. 


23,406 
414, 206 
8,092 


72,918 
149,812 
22, 786 
22, 780 
2,310 


270, 606. 


404,776. 
16,834 
25,122 
65,440 

149,380 

201, 762 

423,010 

186, 934 


89, 264 
402, 986 
306, 186 

51, 728 

62,996) 

80,322 

27,024 

59, 588 

48,080 


2,601, 482 


995, 848 
180, 704 


2 es FS 


1,176, 552 


1, 127, 138: 
29,842) 
22,560) 


1,179,540 


Se ee 8 | Oe 


102, 438 


248,712 
599, 234 


847,946 


| | | E_ r  »>/ Mm  _ | 
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28.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1953 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, classified by Industrial Group and Age of Claimant—concluded 


Benefit Years Terminated Benefit Days Paid 


Industrial Group Under 25-59 60 Years |} Under 25-59 60 Vous. 
25 Years | Years of Age || 25 Years | Years of Age 
of Age of Age or Over of Age of Age or Over 


No No No No. No No 
Finance, insurance and real estate....... 2,346 3, 868 904 93,248} 262,202) 140,338 
Service— 
BENING Y OF Poll Gee o.. csc cick oe « 888 4,286 1b ais 35,028} 281,496] 155,206 
DAVOUIINICND Soe ete caste ree coe eae cis 4,356 18,910 5,794 233,018] 1,261,424 536,302 
errors bi Oni ccc. tsipcie tiers de ia eine re 920 2,706 906 42,198 176,590 83, 208 
MRSITIOGS ote 6 otro rin wicks. lee Setcttes sv dale 826 2,610 742 32,468 155, 124 69,874 
SRE CTOUEE Se Senci bok oR ae Cae eer ean 8,124 24,522 4,462 358,870] 1,556, 650 489, 606 
Bebe SEP viCl ens ec ate stan tllemtess og'e:s 15,114 53, 034 13,276] 701,582) 3,431,284) 1,334,196 
SEY ee ee 700 1,904 270 36,118} 121,688 26, 408 
Totals, All Industries!...... ee care 174,382); 511,124 77, 052|| 7,980, 482/28, 101,596) 8,125,160 


SS EEE 


1 The total number of benefit years terminated was actually 770,684 because for 8,126 benefit years the 
age of claimant was unspecified; 452,950 benefit days were paid on these 8,126 benefit years, so that the total 
number of benefit days paid on benefit years terminated was 44,660,188. 


-29.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1952 and 1953 and Benefit Days Paid on those 
Benefit Years, classified by Occupation Group 


ee eee agg a eT 


1952 1953 
Occupation Group Benefit Years Benefit Benefit Years Benefit 
Terminated | Days Paid || Terminated | Days Paid 
No. No. No. No. 

Managerial Rin ie ees CAS Oe Oo OOS Ge eos 5,002 319,160 5, 886 430, 668 
ES pn ee ne ree eee i 3, 626 205, 785 5, 030 298, 036 
A i rg ill et i a nO i 43, 430 2,581, 870 50, 906 32217,.318 
BPSOOLLA LION. s eicas co crsee sce creat acicelte ees 49, 063 2,756, 183 68, 822 4,157,250 
BRARTUN TAIT CA CLOT oho: 226-65, «076: gical voroie, 6, cheese o,avacsue) spans 3, 823 253,020 4,802 343, 196 
TERT OL CLAY PT eos la ei sare wer oe oats of star cet eyes 34, 567 2,106, 898 37,292 2,305,376 
Or ie Se Wrage Shoceiet Dee taps 274 12517 352 21, 000 
| Service (other than professional).............. 53,678 3,582,413 62,414 4,415,132 
Personal (other than domestic)............. 25,018 1,624, 848 26,854 1,863, 282 
MMRMNS SST Seve oe Lares ote es ks cs Sono Sac Fe) eyalens: Gusk 20, 470 1,292,633 24, 888 1,658, 876 
OSS TAG AASE SS cect GIR Io ae ORE Io aCe 7,102 699,676 9, 330 808,772 
LER tS Bley eres ea pee Nii aia tr een 1,088 65, 256 1,842 84, 202 
Be catiarsl Dai es oS Se Rae 2,657 160, 929 3,486 214, 806 
_ Fishing, trapping, and logging..............-. 40, 482 1,946, 277 65, 604 3, 492, 056 
BSP ANG OEADDINE 20 cieweed siete’ os s's}>siehe, 2. 0» 805 48, 837 982 66,552 
Logging (including forestry)......  ........ 89,677 1,897,440 64,622 8,425, 604 
Er alia eee ane Orne 11, 492 517, 859 18, 482 958,778 
_ Manufacturing AMNCeTMCCHANICAN oc... see.c:axicncyecye* 168, 807 8, 243, 547 162,972 8, 064, 692 

Electric light and power production and sta- . 
BAL ODP INEINEM icici se cisuceesaye'015) © @ ate «diese sions 9, 845 571,703 12, 854 830, 910 
MET TIC ULON ere eich oe cease oaege cies ’etn aoa orexs 73,690 4,183,165 88, 980 5, 235, 060 
oii cle Scotpee cashes nove ate wre adien 150,915 8,428, 073 173,704 10,125,730 
: Ne kh ao as ev sco» 362 fs eens vin 9,068 441,498 9,098 550, 180 
Totals, All Occupations............. 660,419 -| 36,311, 202 770,684 44,660,188 


| Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates 
a free employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal- 
povincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over by the 
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Commission on Aug. 1, 1941, and added offices were established in all provinces, 
except Quebec. The Commission established its own offices in Quebec and the 
provincial government thereupon reduced the number of its offices. 


30.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected 
by Employment Offices, 1943-53, and by Province, 1950-53 


Norre.—Figures by provinces from 1920-49 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, 
commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for 1920-37 are given in the 1938 edition, p. 766; for 1938 in the 
1939 edition, p. 802; and for 1939-42 in the 1951 edition, p. 686. 


eed 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Year and Registered Notified Effected 
Province | 
Males | Females Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
GES Rete terest at Coreverote rs atc 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,002, 153 1,034, 447 1, 239, 900 704, 126 
1944 Ole, SAAR ee ee 1,583,010 902,273 1,779, 224 949, 547 1,101, 854 638 , 063 
1G 5 eR te rev iris voskc oc rocomcnenene 1,855,036 661, 948 1,733,002 687, 886 1,095, 641 397, 940 
TOA a one: con tis siete asrotnets 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1,335, 200 567,331 624 , 052 235,360 
LOL RE SES Aer, ORY. 5 RR eee 1,189, 646 439,577 1,060, 134 476, 643 549,376 220,473 
LG'S Pardee rk nad archiw ones ponsnoneetete is 1,197,295 459 , 332 794,207 391,385 497,916 214,424 
OAQER Ee. ee BIE ihe oatara ches 1,295, 690 494, 956 652, 853 373, 837 464,363 219,816 
TO 5 Oe Bice tal ora eaters 1,500, 763 575,813 800, 611 363, 711 559, 882 230, 920 
LOSIM ee oe eee her 1,541, 208 623 , 467 943, 773 387,795 655, 933 262,308 
OOD Omar hee tae com at. Ayn cetera: 1, 781, 689 664, 485 865, 152 444 926 678,511 302, 786 
TODS eer eek Cite ae serene nas 1,980,918 754,358 822, 852 466,310 661, 167 332, 239 
Newfoundland......... 1950 36, 862 1,944 SiaullOr/ 388 1,604 169 
1951 27,359 soo 3,472 563 ae ts 295 
1952 33,341 D282 6,419 586 5,191 406 
1953 39,421 2,669 Deol 628 2,980 433 
Prince Edward Island. .1950 8,492 BL SBy 4,868 2,262 4, 283 1, 678 
1951 7,800 3,726 4,351 2,990 3,576 2,370 
1952 8, 780 4,298 4,942 3,612 4,091 2,750 
1953 9,989 5,003 4,561 4,296 4,101 3,001 
Nova Scotia..........- 1950 62,665 19, 483 19, 408 10, 942 16,548 7, 860 
1951 63 , 025 20,038 26, 643 12,493 21,649 8, 880 
1952 75,374 20,738 29,472 13,548 27,344 9,870 
1953 81,892 23,114 25,016 13,914 24,050 10, 984 
New Brunswick....... 1950 68, 647 17,611 24 , 632 8,118 19,094 5,821 
1951 59,036 16,897 Sonlod 9,435 23,059 6,891 
1952 79,552 20, 223 34,145 10,794 27,289 7,900 
1953 87,215 22,350 29, 450 10,356 23 , 269 7, 766 
Quebecs:4.< .b.Geee a 1950 393,371 139,535 164, 240 82,075 104, 533 46, 908 
1951 409,910 156, 213 255, 863 92,036 165, 120 58, 859 
1952 509, 560 161,995 Doz, 020 114, 688 179, 487 72,484 
1953 574,921 195,365 223 , 266 121,627 174,902 84,972 
Ombtarioks-c 2 eee 1950 488,571 205, 200 Bole 151,514 240, 540 96, 758 
1951 523 , 880 231,214 366, 206 150, 912 249,995 102, 14 
1952 560, 228 240,034 296, 160 154,032 233 , 702 105, 694 
1953 648, 590 266,441 303,191 164,076 245,080 114, 088 
(Manttobainacn. caereaeh 1950 90, 234 47,853 49,671 29,335 35,806 20, 476 
1951 81,496 46,799 50, 269 30, 681 34,574 21, 598 
1952 91,090 47,685 47,856 33,158 34,794 22,306 
1953 99, 629 59,396 45,820 38, 480 33,418 27, 958 
Saskatchewan......... 1950 55,621 2a, foe 33,915 14,679 25, 262 9, 72( 
1951 51,860 22, 664 37, 184 16,073 27,179 10,32 
1952 56, 703 23,744 41,467 18, 653 29, 923 11, 666 
1953 62,808 24,610 39, 689 18,079 30,279 11, 54¢ 
(A Dertal unnnatkeccicuree 1950 97, 443 40,061 66, 436 28,374 52, 224 18, 59é 
1951 98,375 43,108 77,954 31,906 59, 435 21, 986 
1952 gb Be) io) 45,934 82,990 39,054 63 , 241 25, 885 
1953 124, 261 49, 750 69,813 35, 546 55, 662 24, 496 
British Columbia..... .1950 198, 857 77,057 83,163 36,024 59,988 23 , 268 
1951 218,467 81,073 88, 674 40,706 69,171 28, 95' 
1952 255, 842 97,552 89,076 56, 801 73,449 43, 82% 


1953 252,192 105, 677 79,495 59,308 67,426 46, 668 
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Section 6.—Vocational Training* 


| The Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the provincial govern- 
ments, carries on the following types of training: (1) youth training; (2) assistance to 
students by way of bursaries; (3) apprenticeship; (4) training of unemployed persons; 
(5) assistance to the provinces for vocational schools; (6) training of military 
personnel; and (7) training of workers for defence industries. 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council, appointed under authority of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, advises the Minister of Labour on 
the general aspects of training plans. The Council is representative of employers, 
organized labour, vocational education and of veterans’ and women’s organizations. 
In November 1952, an Advisory Committee on Apprenticeship Training was 
‘appointed to advise the Minister on special problems of apprenticeship and 


| industrial training. 


2 Youth Training.—The youth training program consists, for the most part, 
of various general and specialized courses for rural young people in agriculture, 
home crafts and handicrafts and other related subjects. 


Federal Government allotments to the different provinces for this type of 
training for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, together with claims paid, including 
-eommitments from previous years, to Apr. 30, 1953, were as follows:— 


Province Allotment Payment Province Allotment Payment § 
$ $ $ $ 
| Newfoundland........ 11,375 13,670 Manitoba sane - 90,000 «12, 074 
Prince Edward Island. 7,300 8,710 Saskatchewan........ 45,000 43,769 
INOW A SSCOUIE ios aks «c.00 © 30, 447 24,110 IAD CLEA cee aici 40, 000 29,573 
New Brunswick...... 40, 225 39,925 British Columbia..... 52,500 50,677 
Muevee. hc. see bas 177, 753 182,921 
100, 000 100, 000 MR OUALS Erect e sie oe 524, 600 505, 430 


ROTATIONS Moe beekes 


Assistance to Students.—Under the Youth Training Division of the Voca- 
tional Training Agreement with each province, assistance may be provided for 
| nurses-in-training at hospitals and for university students in courses leading to 
a degree who have good academic standing but who, without financial assistance, 
cannot continue training. At the discretion of the provincial authorities, assistance 
may be given in the form of a grant or loan, or a combination of the two. 


The value of Federal Government assistance for such purposes may he assessed 
from the following approximate amounts paid to the provinces during the year 


| ended Mar. 31, 1953:— 


| Province © Amount Province Amount 
| $ ’ $ 

| MewiOUNCIANG. wes s cesta sce edest o 11,375 Manito bare. cis ne stiae saicinelerss sate) 6,170 
Prince Edward Island.........-.- 7,346 Saskatchewan.........eeeeeeeeeee 29,375 
ea AAS COL ww errs. cise nies > dala) e CTeels 8, 468 AT ertar. Preston hea ho de eias scebrs 13, 205 
/ New Brunswick...........++-+-+: 14, 650 British Columbia..........+++++55 32,530 
fa Quobec.........5.660-e reece ee ees 121, 493 

STRSTR GO 100, 000 Wer dN GS nace enter beer Sok 344, 612 


{ 

Ld 

| ; * More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Canadian Vocational 
| 


Training Annual Report 1952-53. 
92428—52 
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Financial help was given to 698 nurses-in-training and to 3,965 students at 
universities. Included in the total number of university students were 1,056 
taking courses in medicine and veterinary medicine, 89 in dentistry, 916 in applied | 
science and engineering, 147 in agriculture and 707 in arts and science. Total 
federal payments in the past 14 years, amounting to $2,663,069, have assisted 
31,337 students. 


Apprenticeship Training.—Apprenticeship agreements are in effect with 
all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Quebec. Of thé 
trades designated under the provincial Acts, emphasis is being given to the building 
and construction trades. In some provinces, certain categories of apprentices are 
given full-time training of a practical as well as a technica] nature for a period of one 
to three months each year. For other categories, part-time training is given either | 
in afternoon or evening classes for about seven months of the year. Provision is 
made with employers for adequate supervision of apprentices working on the job 
by the appointment of instructor-supervisors who instruct full-time classes for. 
six to eight months and supervise for the remaining part of the year. Use is also” 
made of trade advisory committees. Costs are shared equally by the province 
concerned and the Federal Government. At Mar. 31, 1953, the total number of | 
apprentices registered was 11,746 in the seven provinces having agreements with 
the Federal Government. 


Federal Government allotments made for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, and | 
claims paid (including commitments from previous years) to Apr. 30, 1953, to the 
different provinces, were as follows:— 


Province Allotment Payment Province Allotment Payment 
$ $ $ $ 
INIOKGE ISCO Bhs oason gone 39, 500 24, 133 Saskatchewan.......... 64, 000 58, 496 
New Brunswick........ 40,000 44,064 Alberta iris! Ai see 317,600 316,077 
QUID, cane os ane 290,000 248, 079 British Columbia....... 33, 500 37,515 
ManitODS.... <i 4 eo e008 ace 62, 500 46,338 i. 5 oe 
TOTALS h tac ..eaeeeee 847, 100 774, 702 


Assistance for Vocational Schools.—A ten-year agreement for vocational 
school assistance was signed in 1945 by nine provinces and, in 1950, an agreement 
was made with Newfoundland. The following payments are made by the Federal 
Government :— 

(1) An annual grant of $10,000 to each province; 


(2) an annual allotment of $1,965,800 distributed among the ten provinces in accordance 
with the number of young persons in each province in the age-group 15-19 years; 


(3) a special allotment of $10,292,250 to be used for capital expenditure for building 
and equipment and to be distributed among the provinces on the same basis as the 
annual allotment. 


All federal allotments, except the annual grant under item (1), must be matched 
by an expenditure of equal amount by the provincial government concerned. 
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The assistance given by this agreement has resulted in marked expansion of 
vocational training across the country. Federal approval has been given to 120 
vocational building projects consisting of new schools or vocational additions to 
existing schools. Of these, 104 were completed by Mar. 31, 1953. Provision has 
been made for young people in rural areas of facilities for training in homemaking 
and related subjects, vocational agriculture, and farm mechanics. Since the 
beginning of the agreement, total federal payments under the annual allotment 
have amounted to approximately $14,910,994 and capital payments for buildings 
and equipment to about $9,224,027. Federal annual and capital allotments to each 
province, together with the amount of claims paid during the year ended Mar. 31, 
1953, were as follows:— 


Special 
Province Annual Allotment Capital Allotment 
(Building and Equipment) 


———— 


Allotment! Payment Allotment Payment 


$ $ $ $ 
Wianmiuhvellenie ly sles myo cdonueaeanc 66, 600 “56,737 292, 250 — 
Prince Edward Island.............- 25, 500 25,500 82,000 — 
Neovaccona cr ete. WS 106, 000 63, 901 504,300 2,294 
ING Wa CANS WiC oe ocr asic nye te cisinete 89, 800 ~ 89,800 433,000 — 
Quebec........ 4 trick a 638, 100 728,800 3,139,400 = 
Eo ak eae 597, 500 597,500 3,031,500 —-1, 076, 538 
[os ese a Se 116, 500 116, 680 656, 000 44,053 
Ses abilieWAn ais. aeve sistent sac 137,500 152, 898 858, 200 11,115 
Tn Se Ree Ce eee 147, 600 147,600 700, 200 = 
Buiem Colurbiakt:tete cscs. see. 140, 700 140,700 595, 400 S 
7 TE ee ee ee 2,065,800 2,120,205 10,292,250 1,134, 000 


~ 1 Includes unmatched grant of $10,000 to each province. 


Training of Unemployed Persons.—The Canadian Vocational Training 
and Co-ordination Act provides for the training of unemployed persons in receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefits. An amendment passed in 1948 extends the 
provisions to include those not in receipt of unemployment insurance benefits. 
The schedule covering the training of unemployed persons was accepted by all 
provinces, but training has not been carried out in Newfoundland or Prince Edward 
Island, the need for it not having arisen. Approved costs are shared equally by 
the province concerned and the Federal Government, the province recommending 
to the Federal Minister of Labour the scale of training allowances that should be 
_ paid. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, approximately 130,497 days’ training was 
given to 1,805 individuals. At the end of that year, 689 were under training. 
The largest enrolment was in classes for nurses’ aides. No training under this 
heading was given for the designated apprentice trades. 
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Federal Government allotments to the different provinces for this type of 
training for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, together with claims paid (including 
commitments from previous years) to Apr. 30, 1953, were as follows:— 


Province Allotment Payment Province Allotment Payment 

$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland........ 3,625 — Manitobaens ec ease 25, 000 16, 228 
Nova Scotia.......... 85, 000 60, 473 . Saskatchewan........ 31,000 25,923 
New Brunswick...... 36, 700 34,941 AL DeRt ail en a.aeees 60, 000 50, 879 
Quechee. ern ss eae 15, 000 13,940 British Columbia..... 15, 000 7,528 
Ontaniowe ene acted 34, 000 17, 841 a ——— 


DOWALSS ics Jes 303,325 227,754 


Training of Military Personnel.—Provision is made for the training of 
service tradesmen in such categories as might be requested by the Department of 
National Defence and for whom the provincial governments have the necessary 
training facilities. ‘Training during 1952-53 was on a comparatively small scale, 
with an enrolment of 713 trainees in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. Training was given to driver-mechanics, motor- 
vehicle mechanics and electrical mechanics for the Army and in telecommunications 
for the RCAF. The entire cost of this type of training is paid by the Federal 
Government. Allotments made for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, and claims 
paid (including commitments from previous years) to Apr. 30, 1953, were as 
follows:— 


Province Service Allotment Payment 

$ 
New Brunswick. 726 .p ote re ee ae Army 16,000 12,586 
Quebeess, ciaitax ees cick ee aioe eee Army ode 6, 800 
ONTARIO: Asay ccna: cee Ae eee eA tae Air Force 30,000 12,149 
Manitoba ccwscccccsi ache Bier eee emeenn Army 30, 000 tf bat 
Alberta 0035 Re i ee ne * Army 55, 000 41,094 


LOTAES Reheat tare wi OPO eee 138, 542 84,170 


Training of Workers for Defence Industries.—Agreements have been 
entered into with the Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and special classes for the training of 
workers in defence industries have been established. Such classes have been 
organized in aircraft sheet-metal work, machine-shop practice and machine-tool 
operations, welding and drafting. Industrial establishments are being encouraged 
to organize and operate plant-training programs and _ special pre-employment 
classes may be set up to meet any general need that may develop. Federal Govern- 
ment allotments and payments made for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, were as 
follows:— 


Province Allotment Payment 
$ $ 
INGVS DOO URE fete ot she toa Ue ee ee Bee 65, 250 46, 303 
IN Gye B riris yl @kike rays 0 oi Se bs ete eee ed ies a hla ae 20,231 19,521 
CUE DEG thre tered htns fytiestict carn irae anise oe a ee ee en ee 35, 000 14, 087 
ONEATION. etree cron escheat eee ee a ent, ene 75,000 6, 856 
IMANICODS Perce cece oie rie ene ee nen ae ae 8,750 1 
SANDOLCAR. Oe eee: ARO, RRL TE THe EEL PRO. 4 Ber 10, 000 3, 823 
BrsvcishiG@ olum Din tscee cn aise inc au ater ah 15, 000 11,461 
POPADS Ast ia Sets Bee ee, ee ee 224, 231 102, 050 


1 No training given. 
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Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Federal 
Department of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial 


~ Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and other 
government authorities, departmental correspondents and from press reports. 


31.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industry, 1950-53 
(Includes Newfoundland since Apr. 1, 1949) 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry —— 
1950 1951 1952 1953? 1950 1951 1952 1953P 
BEMCULCURC™ sayninc oss cas a2 <= atte: 60 102 102 119 4-7 7-2 7-0 8-8 
BON. Ne rc seers Ga hed oe aes 160 181 177 167 12-5 12-8 12-2 12-4 
Fishing and trapping.............. 42 21 21 36 3°3 1-5 1:5 2-7 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
URE Aa UB wads, arate illness Siar glare 173 191 212 188 13-6 13-5 14-6 14-0 
DEAnUACbUTINO oe asks cus. ee era a 247 232 236 243 19-3 16-4 16-3 18-1 
REGUS LTC LION Ua cites oot ava e be aks 160 Ns) 247 228 12-5 15-2 17-0 16-9 
Electric light and power........... 62 oa 43 34 4-9 2-2 3-0 2°5 
Transportation and public utilities. 199 243 254 180 15-6 17-2 17-5 13-4 
Mrade........ ND aed A BE 54 53 48 60 4-2 3-7 3-3 4-5 
DAAC DT hea hike ee a hae elie — 5 1 4 — 0:3 0-1 0-3 
_ BE ee eee ee 120 141 108 86 9-4] 10-0 7-5 6-4 
Totaly. cet tase setae st 1,277 | 1,415 | 1,449 | 1,345) 100-0 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 


Causes of Industrial Fatalities.—Preliminary figures indicate that, during 
1953, 386 fatal accidents to gainfully employed persons were the result. of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles and other objects”. Within this 
group 63 deaths were caused by falling trees and branches, 50 by automobiles and 
trucks, 29 by landslides and cave-ins, and 28 by objects falling or flying in mines 
and quarries. Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc., were responsible for 311 industrial 
fatalities. Automobiles and trucks were involved in 140 of these accidents, tractors 
in 54, watercraft in 49, aircraft in 40, steam railways in 21, animal-drawn vehicles 
in four and other agencies in three. Falls and slips were responsible for 230 deaths 
in industry and of these 212 were falls to different levels, including 80 resulting 
from falls into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours. Deaths of 27 workers were caused 
by falls from scaffolds and stagings, 22 by falls from buildings, roofs and towers, 
and 18 by falls from ladders and stairs. There were 91 deaths caused by workers 
being caught in, on or between parts of machinery or other agencies. Contact 
with electric current caused 74 deaths in industry including 69 workers who came in 
contact with electric wires, etc., and nine who were killed by lightning. 
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Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury 
to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or by a | 
specified industrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for fewer than a | 


stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory system | 


of collective liability on the part of employers. To ensure payment of compensation, 


each Act provides for an accident fund, administered by the province, to which — 


employers are required to contribute at a rate determined by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in accordance with the hazards of the industry. A workman 
to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against his employer for 
injury from an accident during employment. In Ontario and Quebec, public 
authorities, railway and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies 
are individually liable for compensation as determined by the Board, and pay a 
proportion of the expenses of administration. A federal Act provides for com- 


pensation for accidents to Federal Government employees according to the con- - 
ditions laid down by the Act of the province in which the accident occurs. Seamen > 
who are not under a provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are entitled to com- - 


pensation under the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, 1946. 


In all provinces, free medical aid is given to workmen during disability. Com- 
pensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, 
lead, mercury and phosphorus, and silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. 
Other diseases compensated vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope 
but, in general, they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, 
transportation and communications and the operation of public utilities. Under- 
takings in which not more than a stated number of workmen are usually employed 
may be excluded, except in Alberta and British Columbia. 


Benefits.—Under each Act, except those of Saskatchewan and Alberta, if a 
workman is disabled from earning full wages for fewer than a stated number of 
days, usually called the ‘‘waiting period’’, he cannot recover compensation for the 
period of his disability or, in Manitoba and British Columbia, for the first three 
days of his disability. Where the disability continues beyond the required number 
of days, compensation is payable from the date of the accident. Medical aid is 


always paid from the date of the accident. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, the 


waiting period is one day, that is, compensation is not payable when the workman 
is off work only for the day on which the accident occurs. When he is disabled 
for any longer time, compensation begins from the day following the accident. 
Compensation in fatal accidents is paid as follows:— 


Burial expenses: $250 in Saskatchewan and British Columbia, $200 in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta, $175 
in Quebec, and $150 in Prince Edward Island. In seven provinces a further sum 
is allowed for transporting the workman’s body. 


_ * More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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To a widow or invalid widower (or to a foster mother as long as the children 
are under the age limit—a monthly payment of $75 in Ontario and British Columbia, 
$60 in Saskatchewan, $50 in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, and Alberta and of $45 in Quebec. In addition, a 
lump sum of $200 is paid in Ontario and of $100 in all other provinces. 


For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation— 
a monthly payment of $25 in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, $20 in Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, $12.50 in Prince Edward Island, $12 in 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick, and $10 in Quebec. 


For each orphan child—a monthly payment of $35 in Ontario, $30 in Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, $25 in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Alberta (in Alberta, a further amount, not exceeding 
$10 a month, may be given at the discretion of the Board), $20 in Newfoundland, 
and $15 in Quebec, with a maximum of $100 a month to any one family in Prince 
Edward Island and of $120 in Nova Scotia. 


Invalids excepted, payments to children are not continued beyond the age of 


16 years in seven of the provinces but the Board has discretion to pay compensation 


to the age of 18 years if it is considered desirable to continue a child’s education. 
In Quebec, the age limit is 18 years and in New Brunswick and British Columbia, 
compensation is paid to the age of 18 years if a child is regularly attending school. 
In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, payments to invalid children are continued until recovery, and the other 
provinces make payments only for the length of time the Board considers that the 
workman would have contributed to their support. 


Where the only dependants are persons other than consort or children, all the 
Acts provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the 
pecuniary loss but the total monthly amount to be paid to all such dependants is 
limited to $100 in Ontario, $85 in Alberta, $75 in British Columbia, $60 in Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba, and $45 in Prince Edward Island. In British Columbia, 
if a workman leaves dependent parents as well as a widow or orphans, the maximum 
payable to a parent or parents is $75 a month. Compensation to dependants, 
other than consort or children, is continued only for such time as the Board considers 
that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Except in Alberta and British Columbia, each Act places a maximum on the 
total amount of benefits payable to all dependants if the workman dies. In New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the maximum is two-thirds of the 
workman’s earnings, in Quebec and Manitoba 70 p.c., and in Prince Edward Island 
75 p.c. In Ontario and Saskatchewan, the average earnings are the maximum 
amount payable. 

Irrespective of the workman’s earnings, however, compensation may not fall 
below certain minimum monthly amounts. The minimum payable to a consort 
and one child in Quebec is $55 a month or $65 if there is more than one child; in 
Manitoba, the minimum is $70 if there is a consort and one child and $90 if there is 
‘more than one child; in Saskatchewan, the minimum is $85 a month to a consort 
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and child and $100 if there are more children. In Newfoundland, a widow mus: 
receive at least $50 a month with a further payment of $12 for each child unde 
16 years of age unless the total exceeds $100. In Ontario, the minimum payabk 
to a widow is $75 a month with a further payment of $25 for each child, up to bu: 
not exceeding $150 a month. 


Compensation for total disablement in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Ney 
Brunswick is a periodical payment for the duration of the disability equal to 663 p.c 
of average earnings; in Quebec and Manitoba the rate is 70 p.c. of earnings; an 
75 p.c. in Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Britisl 
Columbia. Except in New Brunswick, the Acts fix minimum sums to be paid for: 
permanent total disability. The minimum is $15 a week in Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia, $20 in Saskatchewan, anc 
$25 in Alberta. In Newfoundland, the minimum is $65 a month and in Ontario 
$100 a month. If, however, average earnings are less than these minimum amounts 
the amount of the earnings is paid in all provinces except Saskatchewan. Fo 
partial disablement, compensation in most provinces is a percentage of the differenc 
in earnings before and after the accident, the percentage rate being the same aj 
in total disablement. In New Brunswick and Alberta, the amount is determinec 
by the Board according to the diminution of earning capacity. In all province 
except British Columbia, if the impairment of earning capacity is 10 p.c. or less, ¢ 
lump sum may be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based are limited to $4,00( 
a year in Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, $3,000 in Newfoundland 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta, and $2,500 in Prine 
Edward Island. If the workman’s earnings at the time of an accident are no’ 
considered a proper basis for compensation, the Board may use as a basis the averagé 
earnings of another person in the same grade of work. Compensation paid workmer 
under 21 years of age may be raised later, if it appears that their earning powel 
would have increased had the injury not occurred. 


Table 32 gives the number of industrial accidents reported by each of the proy: 
jnces and the amount of compensation paid by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


32.—Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards,! 1950-53 


Industrial Accidents Reported 


Year and — Compensa- 
Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total tion Paid 
Aid Only? | Disability | Disability oe ae 
No. No. No. No. No. $ 
1950 

Prince Edward Island...... 320 363 3 an 686 43 , 526 
INOWAESCOLLA aE reece 8,542 7,591 506 58 16, 697 1,316, Zar) 
New Brunswick............ 5,936 8, 828 231 28 15,023 1,187, 67& 
Ouebec een ee ei ee Es! ie - 197 86, 246 9, 241, 22¢ 
Ontario. ieee aes eee 118,001 43 , 820 1,677 225 163, 723 20, 487, 39€ 
Manitoba taunatcuern ims. 10,516 5, 652 316 29 16,513 1, 682, 574 
Saskatchewan iene ted 5,610 5, 691 114 26 11,441 1, 804, 606 
(Alberta, 27 eterna orien ec 18, 836 13, 804 577 120 Sayoor 1,085, 15¢ 
British Columbia veces. 43,992 25, 852 1,498 162 71,504 12, 164, 69¢ 
DOtaIS cn oe enverantae se 211,753 111, 601 4,922 845 415,170 49,013, 598 


—_————— |S | | 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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39._Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards,‘ 1950-53—concluded 


——— 


Industrial Accidents Reported 


a and aRAiets Compensa- 
rovince edica emporary | Permanent { tion Paid 
Aid Only? \Disability | Disability | 72+! Total 
No No No. No No $ 

1951 
eNewfoundland®...........-- 3,425 Mea BAS 67 11 6, 228 188, 603 
Prince Edward Island...... 411 439 10 es 860 62, 204 
BMG ARSCOUA.cc<cu viens oes 9,545 7,503 482 43 17,573 1,298,363 
New Brunswick..........-- 5,710 9, 234 206 Dili 15, 177 1, 287, 843 
Ae nna ‘¥ et 49 207 95,930 10,838, 436 
EET ONS 5th olive Brianies. 305 129,486 45,010 sles 292 176,563 24,999,520 
a Le aa ace aera 11,249 DOL 349 37 17,212 1,641,093 
Saskatchewan...........--- 6,711 6,812 135 18 13, 676 1,700,302 
Sa Se eee 20,312 14,754 636 102 35, 804 1,158, 684 
British Columbia........... 40, 268 26,023 1,513 184 67,988 11,451,445 
PRatals co, ats 6 2iss 227,117 118,077 5,173 921 447,011 54,626,493 

1952 
Newfoundland.............- 5,466 4,065 125 19 9,675 355, 689 
Prince Edward Island...... 424 446 11 1 882 66, 130 
POW US COUIAR 15 h-s 2 vier 10, 236 6, 886 539 63 17,724 1,357, 622 
New Brunswick.......--.-- 6,571 8,463 205 28 14, 267 929,470 
Ron amass | epoca are: =a ry A 312 97,177 12,337, 958 
TTI: alee MRS ths seo oo 137,938 54,802 DAT 309 195, 206 29.02 200 
PWN MOA. oh. ca oe ees i atl 5, 522 337 36 17,246 2,115,498 
Saskatchewan...........--: 7,491 6, 939 112 37 14,579 2,374, 747 
MELA ores a PMC ie aes <: Stars 23, 803 14,895 730 92 39,520 1,497,452 
British Columbia....... ie 42,855 25,551 1,391 240 70,037 12,902,019 
Totals....... Beet: es at 245,135 127,569 5,607 1,137 476,313 62,963,862 

1953? 
Newioundland....:.<.......-. 5, 672 3,869 51 16 9, 608 325,334 
Prince Edward Island...... 423 432 #34 ae 857 79, 523 
owarscotiad. ¢ccacaeccles'o- 8, 887 6,798 121 38 15,844 1,338, 288 
New Brunswick..........-. ae Ae a ese 13, 805 898,816 
a oe ee ees ic oe As 191 93 , 306 10,336,012 
MD ATIOS shee Rs cc ee cee ee 143 , 467 55,992 2,198 319 201,976 31,679,315 
Mianiho bac: occ hetew ices <6 10,799 5, 253 320 42 16,414 2,495,466 
Saskatchewan. ...-.+-.t0s0. 8,429 8,951 222 46 17, 648 2,118,760 
Port nite (Meme irr Soe tee 23,522 17,570 749 124 41,965 1,793,931 
British Columbia.........-- 43,569 23,909 1-253 207 68, 938 13, 788, 224 
RN OGAIS Se oeetire Weystorurhanes 244,768 122,774 4,916 983 480,361 64,853, 669 


1 Owing to variations in legislation and administrative methods of the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the information contained in this table is not exactly comparable as between prov- 
inces; it is however comparable from year to year for any one province. 2 Accidents requiring medical 
treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation; the period varies 
in the several provinces. 3'The Workmen’s Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced 
operations on Apr. 1, 1951. 


Section 8.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements 


Statistics on the number of workers affected by collective agreements in Canada 
are compiled by the Department of Labour. Table 33 gives figures for the principal 
industrial groups. The second column shows the number of workers affected by 
agreements extended under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see Sect. 1, ss. 2, 
p. 765). Any duplication of the numbers of workers covered by agreements under 
this Act and by other agreements is eliminated in the third column. A more 
detailed table and studies of agreements in certain industries are available from the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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33.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements, by Industry, 1952 


Agreements 
ae ret ne 
: (other than under 
Industrial Group those in Collective Total! 
Column 2) Agreement 
Act, Quebec 
No. No. No. 
APTICUNCULC Te a cst fee os en OC eT ete he ee 34 — 34 
MP OPOSULY pele cere conto realise ee On eS DC CE Coe 67,843 — 67,843 
RS UENIN Shy RU Aaa, os ote ote senaieois tha Rie ee he ee 10,045 — 10,045 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying and Oil Wells..... 65,181 40 65,221 — 

Mecalsmminin gen ees Meet.) 3”. Seee eh BO ne rn Seas Grae 35,030 — 35, 030 
I UY ELS Seared dieiee pbs oot PE ES Te as SURE h oe boeken 21,216 — 21,216 
Non=mie tal indining Sil es a a en eee, ee | ener eg 7,105 40 7,145 
Quarrying yclayeand sand pits seat eee eee 1,830 — 1, 830 
Mantilactlring a6: eee cen en 656, 679 87,861 702,939 
Woodtand beverages. Feet t cn. <n ee eee 62,308 1,663 63, 971 
BLO DA CCO PLO CUCUSE arm once teeta en ae eee eee er ee a aes 5,545 _ 5,545 
Rubberproducts. 10.) seeks eek cae ee eee eee ee 15,364 — 15,364 
eatherproductsriges 4... eee ee ee eee 12,149 14, 463 20,575 
Textile products (except clothing).............0.0+--:+-+++- 44,827 1,336 45,391 
ClothineiGextilerandtiur) ass epee eee eee 50,613 89,777 67,392 
Wiood=productsi a...) & Reet see eee ee nl Se ee a 46, 836 5, 182 50, 659 
Raper producte yi ana ios et. es re See eee 59,339 3,162 61,016 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 20,841 6,991 22,850 
ironftand steeliproducts see ere ee eee 112,761 3,262 115, 330 
iiranspontabionue qUlpiuaentir ss). oe rrek eer. el ener 99,365 10,196 107, 766 
iNon-ferroussmetal products een eee ee eee 33, 989 150 34, 139 
Bilectrical apparatus:and, supplies... ...'.....<.dsoeee nse. 41,951 — 41,951 
Non-metallic mineral products. ::8 . oh .eiee un Mee eee. 12247 709 17,354 
Products\of petroleum: and ‘coal.....,.c8 0 sale en lao ees ce 9,124 -- 9,124 
Chemicalkproducts este mec ee Cee 18,579 970 18, 671 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 5,841 — 5,841 
Construction 1. 5... 5. oe A es 82, 684 97,130 176, 016 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............ 305,820 8,160 306, 253 
Eransportations'. cova eee Mt ee Oe ee 262,444 8,160 262,877 
SUOLARG  c. P ee Re Rac eae eT ea eee 3,501 — 3,501 
Communi catiOny +: lsdax Bec ces Ge tok ee a ae eee: 39,800 — 39,875 
Public Utility Operations..................0.c0c0ccceucees 27,443 at 27,443 
pl Aw 11 Ce eat eae aa ie OM dean See hake Seo eM ay pk ES 49,815 12,054 49,746 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...................... 1,095 -- 1,095 
Do ge os PRN a Me ure een bones ack’s Taiesrace CaearuE. TENSITY wore 92,778 10,681 101,547 
AV Ce eo ee a ee ee: eee ee 1,350,417 215, 926 1,508, 182 


1 Duplications in columns 1 and 2 eliminated from these totals. 


Section 9.—Organized Labour in Canada* 


At the beginning of 1954, there were 1,267,911 labour union members in Canada, 
an increase of 4 p.c. over the figure for the previous year. The majority of the 
unions in Canada are affiliated with a central labour congress and their membership 
is listed in Table 36. In addition, each of the three largest congresses is discussed 
below. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada is the oldest of the central labour organizations in Canada. After the 
disbanding of the Canadian Labour Union, which had drawn together local unions 


* Information concerning unions is published in the Department of Labour annual publication, Labour 
Organization in Canada. 
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in Ontario from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, there was no central organization until 
1883, when the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto called a conference of local 
unions and plans were made to establish a national organization which was formally 
set up in 1886. 


Affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada at the present time are 
“nternational” trade unions, almost all of which are also affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour, a number of Canadian or “national” unions and a number of 
directly chartered labour unions. 


Canadian Congress of Labour——This Congress was organized in September 
1940, when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its 
constitution to permit the affiliation with the Congress of the Canadian branches 
of those international unions which, in the United States, are affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. The Canadian Congress includes among 
its members a number of unions to which it has granted charters. 


’ Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.—National Catholic unions in 
Canada date from 1901. In 1921, these local Catholic syndicates, grouped as far 
as possible into federations according to industry, formed a central organization, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


34..Membership of Labour Unions in Canada, 1919-54 


Tee “OOO S——w—"—9' 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
No No. No 

a ee 378 , 047 193 Les. Crone 310,544 1943 pe eet Arie che 664, 533 
BO acta: etic cies sleids 373, 842 1032... hye k Ba ce 283,096 LOA IT eRe et: 724, 188 
Se eee 313,320 NIG 2 Sr ea leu Meer sare SS TOA. Ul DRESSER histo oomceircucn ate rialan ily 
LD SR ae 276, 621 LOB 4: in ieee tare Set 281,274 LOA G wy chreraeh eee ae 831,697 
3 aoe 278,092 LOS De ttetbeectisicarcaic ares 280, 648 gS V re NERD AN oe BO 912,124 
1, § Se tie 260, 643 TOS Gree Satta eet: 322,746 OUST Crh... Hoes. 977,594 
Se ener 271,064 OR fs An RA Re erat st 383 , 492 GAGE PRA Ree ee eats 1,005, 639 
M.S Seon 274, 604 TORS SLD. PRN pe. oe 381, 645 ———__——— 
ae ee 290, 282 O89 been weet come ee 358, 967 LOSI ee oe mene asta 1,028,521 
SEE oc. oe create 9's: 3 300, 602 1040, ee eS, at 362, 223 LOSI eet ee 1,146,121 
0. SS ee arene 319,476 a OY. tre OO a UR ae 461,681 LOSS eS eee... eaters 1,219,714 
I): 2 ere 322,449 1962 pee hacer ee Poe 578,380 ROSSA, Fk Ce lets as 1,267,911 


1 Figures for 1949 and previous years are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 


35.—Union Membership and Local Branches in Canada, as at Jan. 1, 1953 and 1954 


| LD 


Jan. 1, 1953 Jan. 1, 1954 
Organization 
Branches eee Branches sa aeal 7 
No No. No No 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.............-- 3,318 558, 722 3,471 596, 004 
_ American Federation of Labor only...........-..++++- 61 10,524 50 9,748 
lepanadian Congress of Labour.............-+2eeeeeeee: 1,414 352,538 1,424 360, 782 
Congress of Industrial Organizations only............. 9 3,000 10 2,430 
- Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour...... 451 104,486 454 100,312 
International Railway Brotherhoods (Independent)... 389 41,751 385 40, 922 
Unaffiliated international, national, regional and local 
A Te eee Pe eee ND ste: ovate dcdeato ois wl Sincere Wa 8's 47% 593 148, 693 631 157,713 
OUAIS Fee ae ecobet a9 tose creoraduan te 6,235 | 1,219,714 6,425 1,267,911 


ie toe 
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36.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at 


Jan. 1, 1953 and 1954 


Organization 


International Unions 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, International 
Union United (GCIO-COL).. « Srnec ec cect ore Cetera Cre 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America (AFL-TLC)... 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ International Union of 
Americas DhesJourneymen?! (AH Ba © ye eee. coe eee ee ee 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, International 
Brotherhoo diots(A Hi D LG). sess ccocee ottctarstes te ea cities cee eee reer ane 
Bookbinders International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)....:..................-05-- 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, International 
Union,of United. (CLOz6 Cla) gan ee ee eee one ON ele ee ee 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America (AFL-TLC)... 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of 
G0 Oe OA Ml iC) hee anes SAR AAAS tae oe. en PSE OE RS SOR eens S SUI he a om oan 6 
Building Service Employees’ International Union (AFL-TLC)...................... 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)............ 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International Union, United (AFL-TLC).... 
Chemical Workers of America, United Gas, Coke and (CIO).....................2. 
Chemical Workers’ Union, International (APL-TLC):. --..... 0... ee see cee ee 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated (CIO-CCL)..................ee-s+-e> 
Commercial Nelesraphers Unione lhe (Ae I@)e nee scree ee ee ee 
Communications Workers of America (CIO- COTR)FAR Ai eae ne eee eet nee 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ International Union of America aa TLC) 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, International Union of (CIO-CCL)........ 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Uniteds(nd:))2e eben 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC) dlihs tote Ss Cee TO aE 
Engineers, International Union of Operating (AFL)... 00. c...ceeee-csucecedsce sues 
Fire Fighters, International Association of (AFL-TLC).................s00+eeceees: 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)..................... 
Fur ae Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International 
(Und cys bec auc ote a cdtale sce ok ORT ee Be A Sect At ee Ee Sa 
Garment Workers of America, United (AFL- TLC) Slag oss 4 hued ee Se ee 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Madics (APL -TECG)t... soe. Ree eee 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United (AFL- iO) eee 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 
(AFL-TLC) SPE ES SSSA AD Gs 2 oe Ee Pe ce oahu owas 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union (AFL-TLC). 
Latndny Workers, [ntermationalaUniongCA His=1G@)\,. tentere cst ete nent eee 
Lithographers’ of America, Amaleamatedi(CLO-CCI)cs..4,.. seen» ee eee Ce 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood ols (Ind. asses ences eee eee eee eee eee 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of (Ind.)......................- 
Longshoremen’s Association, Independent, International (TLC).................... 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Unions International(@ ©ln) en gence > aera 
Machinists, International Association of (AFL-T BW) epee Nee ee ane ay ees Ra 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)...................... 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalagamated (AFL-TLC) 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet (AFL-TLC) AS AIRE ISH e tia antes c 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of Cindy vitae ess eee rence 
Mine Workers of America, United (COILS OME ARON Ee. Dena aa ee eee 
Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, International (AFL- ae 
Musicians of the United States and Canada, American Federation of (AFL-TLC).. 
Office Employees’ International Union (AFL-TLC) ME eee ihs Chee ed eee Tee 
OiltWorkers international Untons(ClO-C Cl) sa thee eae ae eee ee 
Packinghouse Workers of America, United (CIO-CCL)...................+ceee+ 00 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC).. 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of (AFL- TLC pe a eee PUR Say as ei 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of the United States and 
Canada; Operative (APUEPLC) 428. oc... eee A ee ee ee 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the (AFL-TLC).................. 
aeoue Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International (AFL- 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC).. 
Railroad Telegraphers, The Order of (AFL- TUG). eee ee eee eee 
Railroad: dranimen, brouherhood of Cind.). sens tbe seca ae eer arene 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated of Street, Electric 
(CATT IDI CO) eee Bs a tt aks Ne Sis saa nla padnitace ca Se eee Re ene eae 


Reported or | | 


Estimated 
Membership 
1953 1954 
No. No. 
57,905 65,000 | 
4,500 4,830. 
1,466 1,586 
10,541 10, 260 
2,686 2,596 
4,000 4,200 
4,946 5,444 
ale 6, 400 , 
4,036 4,539 
52,770 54, 947 
2,613 2,760 
3,000 2,348 
10,500 11,500 © 
12,500 13,000 
4,246 4,367 
2,500 2,425 
3,300 3,300 
4,500 10,000 
25,700 24,600 © 
20,000 22,000 
8,560 9,836 | 
6,574 , 800 
3/000 3,000 
6,000 7,500 
1,500 1,550 
15, 132 14,534 
2,170 1,500 
9,896 11,336 
10, 281 12,001 
ities 1,400 © 
1,799 1,864 
8,462 8,025 
9,798 9, 298 
6,000 6, 000 
1,607 1,846 | 
44,760 50, 887 
18,000 18, 000 
1,000 1, 100 
3,482 4,464 » 
30,000 30,000 — 
27, 258 24,884 | 
5,806 7,000 
10,765 10, 838 © 
2,417 2,618 
3, 789 4,093 
18, 000 19,225 
5, 224 5,616 
7,358 7,921 
2,065 2,223 
12,360 15,000 
6, 638 6,320 

30,419 31, 15a 
9, 658 9,588 
21,507 21,815 
12,338 12,010 
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| 3¢.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at 
Jan. 1, 1953 and 1954—continued 


Reported or 
Estimated 


Organization Membership 


1953 1954 


No. No. 


International Unions—concluded 


2ailway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 


Mentherhood of (AFL-TLC). ..2c. 6.0.5 beclede ss cbebceweseececncucwensetscanens 16.282 21, 000 


2ailway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)...........+seeeee eee ees 26, 852 27,730 
lliway Conductors of America, Order of (Ind.)..........:c.ceseeeceesenreeseeress 1,984 1,784 
2etail Clerks’ International Association (AFL-TLC)..........6. see eee eee eee ees 2,923 3,394 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union (CIOZC CI) et paren Sane lee 18,500 15,000 
2ubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, Union (CIO-CCL)....... 10, 900 11,037 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America (AFL-TLC).............-0.0-0055 6, 200 8,000 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and 
- Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical (Aesd L. ©) ieee dnairanes «Sate 1,514 1,574 
Steelworkers of America, nite di(ClO-C Glu) arses Wiad tee dee a opieele steer Siete 70,000 70,000 
feamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International 

Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)...........cc- cece cece cece cence eee nee setenne cence 18,977 23, 867 
Textile Workers of America, United: (AT ESLEG) cies . Slyis pailtenc a tuslereeaiva es 6,000 6,000 
Fextile Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL).......... 0: eee eee e eee eee e ees 13,750 18,500 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union (AFL-TLC)............ 0c eee ee ener eens 5,095 5,426 
Be ophical Union, International (AFL-TLC)............ eee eee eee e ees 5,976 6,170 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North Atnenicam (AT iLC) wesetante yee. ested 1,599 road 


Woodworkers of America, International (CIO-CCL).............. eee e eee e eee e ees 


: National Unions 


Association Ouvriére Canadienne, Inc. (Canadian Workers’ Association, Inc.) (Ind.). 4,000 2,208 
Bas Faconné et Circulaire, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés du_(N ational 
Federation of Full Fashioned and Circular Hosiery Workers, Inc.) (CT CE) x.s 2,200 1,800 


BAtiment et des Matériaux de Construction, Fédération Nationale Catholique des 
Métiers du (National Catholic Federation of Building and Construction Materials 


SENSO C0) SS a an ene eran n AE One Gr Rr Oe eee a ee 


| 20,473 18,428 
Bois Ouvré du Canada, Inc., Fédération Catholique des Travailleurs du (Catholic 


| Federation of Wood Workers of Canada, Inc.) (CTCC)...........5-0:20ee eee eee 4,182 
Ghaussure du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de la (National Fed- 

eration of Leather and Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc.) (CTCC)............-+:-- 3, 700 3, 900 
Chimique, Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de l’ Industrie (National Federation 

| pm@hemical Workers) (CTCC).. ...2se. 2 ccc ere ee sentence eee e nem rnaeenens — 3,000 
‘Civic Employees, Federation of (CCL)......... 1... cece cece e eee nett eee n eens 2,139 1,500 
Civil Service Association CieAlberbar nee ClO) pe Meaet retells iiorclorsn sleccher-ne eosiettstey outs 5, 222 5,500 
Civil Service Association, The Saskatchewan (TLC)..............---.eevseeepee se: 4,010 4,335 
Commerce, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des Employés du (National 

-. Catholic Federation of Commerce Employees, Inc.) (CTCC)...........-.+++-+: 3, 260 3,400 


Cultivateurs (Service Forestier), L’ Union Catholique des (Catholic Union of 


__ Farmers, Forestry Serta MCL Me cee ale tite lied Uo dO Nan omsrcnainty cide som efelse ofelocbis’ 2,865 6,400 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating (CCL)..........+--. essere eee ees 1,800 1,700 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, United (Ind.)........... 0. cc cece eee e eee ees 8,444 7,119 
Fishermen, Newfoundland Federation of (Ind.)...........++.+eeeeeee essen eres e eens 9,985 7,181 
ee Prcaceeva mir (ind. ier ors. ete Ceres oe etl SS Med agit Hine ooh wiede 2 2,000 2,000 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Union, Federation of (RIK Ce tet: eee cies Saraoe mack 2,000 2,000 


| 


8,801 9,038 
1,378 1,350 


3,500 3,400 
4,700 5, 100 
2,560 2,560 
2,560 2,000 
6,000 7,000 
1,200 1, 263 
3, 000 2,500 
1,820 1,851 


15,801 15,426 
4,607 4,648 


Government Employees’ Association, British Colunbia (TLC).......---..-++++5+- 
Government Employees’ Association, Newfoundland (TLC)............-.+.0eser-5: 
Imprimerie du Canada Enrg. Fédération des Métiers de |’ (Federation of Printing 
Merinaiat Canada, bee.) (CTOC) <i ici h ices canted ce eee cet aes ee tec eermn ees 
‘Labourers’ Union, Newfoundland (Ind.)........ 00. .::0seseeeee eee e eee e eee ee ees 
‘Letter Carriers, Federated Association of (TLC).........-..... sees eee erect eee e eee: 
Weeesboremen s Protective Union (St. John’s) (Ind.)............c2sseceee eee eeeeees 
‘Lumbermen’s Association, Newfoundland (Ind.).............- eee eee eee eee ee 
‘Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., National AssOciationlon (iu) peaee tem ce «clerk cas 
Merve Workers’ Federation, Maritime (CCL)............. eee ence eee eee eee ees 


Merchant Service Guild, Inc., Canadian (TLC)............ ec eee nent eee 
Métallurgie, Fédération Nationale de la (National Metal Trades’ Federation) 


ene es wy Se ssh a. gy, ees te Le jaan, © wie pielakt. 91 4.858. 5 70 ig 8, aera e's. s (8uS: fiebe 6 ibs BASE 8 See ee 


. of Mining Industry Employees, Inc.) (CTCC)......-..-.00 20s esse tree gtr ae 
| Municipales et Scolaires du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés des 
_ Corporations (National Federation of Employees of Municipal and School 


. Corporations of Canada, Inc.) (CT'CC).......... eee ee eee erect eee e eer ee tee es 5,212 5, 222 
| National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.)........... cece eee e eee eee eee ee ates 5,446 6,547 
Ri ETD, Vice cin af wn avip onan ecenss sawn cencrcancnecesssereneregeeesetass 12,320 12, 280 
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36.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,600 or more Members in Canada, as at 
Jan. 1, 1953 and 1954—concluded 


Reported or 
Estimated 
Membership 
Organization 
1953 1954 
No. No. 
National Unions—concluded 
Postal Employees-Association, Canadian, (TLC) 2ocid hctchiss aes cate oleeaicee eee heme 6, 950 6, 700 
Public Service Employees, National Union of (CCL).......... 0. cece cece eee eeees 3,000 2,965 
Pulpe et du Papier, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de la (National 
Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers, Inc.) (CTCC)..........-2.2..)2-. 02s. 12,000 12,100 


Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of (CCL).| 35,0838 32,778 
Services, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des (National Catholic Federation 


of. Services,: Inc;).. (CROCE) iris sae ert clea cis cote ie cin eit eee etaeel ae eee Pepe 4,800 5, 200 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia (CCL)................. 2,500 2,750 
Neachers, Federation, joritish Columbia (lh iIL©). sacs el anette arate 6,910 7,297 
Telephone Employees’ Association, Canadian (Ind.)............ 0. sce e cece eee ee ees 10,871 10,944 
Telephone Workers of British Columbia, Federation of (Ind.)...............000005. 3, 868 4,068 
Textile, Inc. Fédération Nationale Catholique du (National Catholic Textile Fed- ; 

Cration, Inc:) KCL CC). a0. ee anditns oid delsschhe eis a talneonmtetetn Nel ore retin rereraNe tae 11,000 8,649 
Trafic tumployees Associations GlnG.)).a. sts. i csst haves peicienelsieletaretstotel ete tetelonera siete 9,923 9,811 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Association, National (TLC).............. 4,500 5,300 
Vétement, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de l|’Industrie du (National 

Federation of Clothing Industry Workers, Inc.) (CTCC)...................666- 4,300 4,036 


Section 10.—Strikes and Lockouts* 


For the last eight years the demand for increased wages has been the central 
issue in the majority of work stoppages. In 1953, this issue, often linked with 
questions involving union security and changes in working conditions, was responsible 
for 56 p.c. of the stoppages, involving 61 p.c. of the workers and causing 95 p.c. of 
the total time loss as compared with an average for the seven-year period, 1946-52, 
of 58 p.c. of the stoppages, 71 p.c. of the workers, and 87 p.c. of the time loss. Of 
the other disputes, those relating to working conditions brought about 12 p.c. of 
the stoppages; union questions, other than for increased wages, 15 p.c.; and discharge 
of workers, suspensions and employment of particular persons, other than in con- 
nection with union questions, 15 p.c. of the total. Sympathy strikes have been few 
in number during the last five years and in 1953 there was only one small stoppage 
from this cause. 


Settlement of 75 of the 174 stoppages in 1953 was brought about by direct 
negotiation; provincial conciliation effected settlement in 17 stoppages, civic media- 
tion in three and federal conciliation in two. Ten disputes were settled by arbitra- 
tion; three were referred to labour boards; 33 were settled by return of workers and 
replacement, replacement being a factor in 12 disputes; and 13 were indefinite in 
result. 


* A complete review of strikes and lockouts during 1952 and 1953 will be found in Department of Labow 
reports. 
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37._Summary Statistics of Strikes and Lockouts, 1944-53 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence in all Industries during the Year 


a Time Loss 
are kiana See Fe” 
eginning . . verage 
Year ’ ee Si oe Pouer. Hpataae Vays avernee deningte 
e Year ployers | Involve ; per Wage-| Days per fo) 
Lockouts Wores- and Worker | Working 
y Salary- | Involved| Time} 
Earner! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c 
i ACRES 195 199 400 75, 290 490, 139 0-16 6-51 0-06 
BE et. os 196 197 418 96,068 | 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
ONES BSB eee 225 228 1,299 | 189,474 | 4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 
ASE 232 236 1,173 | 104,120 | 2,397,340 0-77 23-02 0-26 
oe 147 154 674 42,820 885,798 0-27 20-68 0-09 
eee 132 137 542 51,437 | 1,063,667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
en. cice'sos 158 161 345 | 192,153 | 1,389,039 0-40 7-23 0-13 
| eee 207 259 646 | 102,870 901, 739 0-24 8-77 0-08 
eee 216 222 518 | 120,818 | 2,879,955 0-76 23-84 0-29 
oo 167 174 384 55,988 | 1,324,715 0-35 23-66 0-13 
1 Based on the number of non-agricultural wage- and salary-earners in Canada. 
38.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1952 and 1953 
1952 1953 
Ne po on oes Bs ice aie 
Oo nvolve oss Oo nvolve Oss 
Industry Strikes] ——-———__|_—___—————__S trikes | -_——___—__ | _-——_-_—_—___ 
and Per- | Man- | Per- |} and Per- | Man- | Per- 
| Lock- | No. | cent- |Working | cent- || Lock-| No. | cent- |Working | cent- 
outs age Days age || outs age Days age 
Agriculture............... 1 3a ane Bae ase 1 ate a wae ode 

MMBEING...... 5. . cee ceeess. 2| 12,042} 10-0] 365,080} 12-7) 1 

Fishing and Trapping.... 3} 8,545) 7-1) 114,450) 4-6 1} 1,500) 2-7) 12,000; 0-9 

‘Mining? 7S SE Eck eto a 26| 9,589} 7-9} 91,825) 3-2 27| 15,274) 27-2) 681,918; 51-5 

| 2 0)n RS ee eee 15) 3,865), 3*2 8,735} 0-3 12467. 1353 ele AsGie PL3 
RIOT eee NS a wisn. Sacto ces 11} 5,674; 4-7) 88,090] 2-9 15) 7,807} 18-9] 664,462) 50-2 

Manufacturing........... 112) 65,315) 54-1/1,814,584| 63-0 82| 22,034| 39-4) 477,786) 36-1 

_ Vegetable foods, etc...... 9} 2,340 1-9 , 102 1:3 2. 730 1-3 19, 260 1:5 
Tobacco and liquors..... 1 208} 0-2 400} 0-0 i f ‘ee 
Rubber and its products 

(including synthetic)... 8| 4,423) 3-7] 114,561) 4-0 5] 2,320} 4-1 7,670} 0-6 
Animal foods............ 2 313} 0-3 215) 0-0 2 66] O-1 2,185) 0-2 
Boots and shoes (leather). 3 508} 0-4 6,460} 0-2 2 471; 0-8] 29,950) 2:3 
Fur, leather and other 

animal products........ 4 305 0-3 2,747 0-1 1 nae ae ans sa8 

_ Textiles, clothing, etc.... 18} 10,027} 8-3) 552,694) 19-2 15] 3,079} 5-5) 68,688} 5-2 

_ Pulp, paper and paper pro- 

ICIS eS ns oer Eee 1 48} 0-0 95} 0-0 2 501} 0-9) 34,405) 2-5 
Printing and publishing. . 3) tel, 414 1-2), 33,500 1-2 1 a ; & 2 
Miscellaneous wood pro- 

TCU BR ree eee ee 13} 23,790} 19-7} 711,500| 24-7 12} 3,795] 6-9} 177,645} 138-4 
Metal products........... 35| 16,027] 18-3] 167,897; 5-8 36] 9,403) 16-8] 122,391) 9-2 
PIP TIONS Nee oes. avs «0s heats 25| 14,805; 12-8| 149,403 5:°2 24) 6,003) 10-7 92,681 7-0 
Non-ferrous............ LW leo 1-0 18,494 0-6 12| 38,400 6-1 29,710 2-2 
Smipbuilding..........6.. 7| 4,831} 4-0) 188,525) 4-8 : eee ses soe 

_ Non-metallic minerals, 

7 chemicals, etc......... 5 638} 0-5} 18,178) 0-6 6} 1,669} 3-0) 15,642) 1-2 

_ Miscellaneous products... 3 416; 0-3) 30,710) 1-1 1 a ey re ua 

7 

Construction............. 39| 16,681| 13-8} 346,386) 12-0 22) 4,844 8-7) 36,270) 2-7 

_ Buildings and structures. . 36| 16,488] 13-6} 344,226) 11-9 19| 4,520) 8-1) 35,928) 2-7 
mailway........... 3 apr set 1 a ad oe nee 1 ae at 
a See eee a : A os 

: ON 1 “5 1 op bl. 

Canal, harbour, waterway} } ne Be Ax ae 1 avid As By a, 

| Miscellaneous............ 3 193| 0-2 2,160| 0-1 3 3241 0-6 342| 0-0 
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38.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


1952 1953 
No. Workers Time No. Workers Time 
Tadust of Involved Loss of Involved Loss 
2 ecco t Strikes|—— Strikes|————_—— | ———______ 
and Per- | Man- ) Per- || and Per- | Man- | Per- 
Lock-| No. | cent- |Working | cent- || Lock-| No. | cent- |Working | cent- 
outs age Days age || outs age Days age 
Transportation and ! 
Public Utilities....... 18] 5,610) 4-6) 71,278) 2-5 17} 8,445) 15-0) 85,831) 6:5 
Steam railways.....-.... 2 84 0:0 290 0-0 1 Se ae oo or 
Electric railways and 
local bus lines......... 1) 4,668) 3-9 60,000} 2-1 4) 5,196) 9-3 5,435) 0 
Other local and highway 
tLANSPOLU hayes ae 10 379 0-3 7,098 0:3 a 2ead 4-4 56, 382 4:3 
Water transport.......... 3 351 0:3 800 0-0 3 474 0:8 8,584 0-6 
Ann. transpottansae. «it ace 1 Ris aa 1 Me 
Telegraph and telephone. 1 Beg sae ee. Ae : ax aes ie Fi - 
Electricity and gas....... 2 128 0-1 3,090} 0-1 2 23 0-0 80} 0:0 
Miscellaneous............ 1 BAC ne aap Be 1 275 0-5 15,350 1-2 
Trad@s Scere 12} 1,589) 1-3) 66,387) 2:3 15| 3,338) 6-0} 20,470) 1-5 
Finan cen. Senca cee sk he 1 sos ace is itt 1 
Service: 5. Shae ee mee 10| 1,497; 1-2 9,965) 0-3 10 553; 1-0) 10,440) 0-8 
Public administration‘... 2 365| 0-3 15375020 Z, 186} 0-3 2,886) 0-2 
eCTeatiOnenaer ase 1 43 0-0 900 0-0 j ae ae ata a 
Business and personal.... 7| 1,089) 0-9 7,690} 0-3 8 367| 0:7 7,504] 0:6 
Totalsia5 can cee ee 222/120,818| 100-0/2,879,955) 100-0 174| 55,988) 100-0/1,324,715| 100-0 
1 None reported. 2 Includes non-ferrous metal smelting. 3 Includes erection of all large 
bridges. 4 Includes water service. 


Section 11.—Canada and the International 


Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison agency between 
the Government of Canada and the International Labour Organization. The ILO 
was established in 1919, in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties 
of Peace, with the object of improving labour and social conditions throughout 
the world by international agreement and legislative action. Under an agreement 
approved by the General Conference of the International Labour Organization at 
its 29th Session held at Montreal, Que., Oct. 2, 1946, and by the United Nations 
General Assembly on Dee. 14, 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency 
of the United Nations although retaining its autonomy. 


The ILO is an association of 69 Member States, financed by their governments, 
and democratically controlled by representatives of those governments and of their 
organized employers and workers. It is comprised of three main organs: (1) the 
International Labour Conference; (2) the International Labour Office, and (3) 
the Governing Body. Since World War II the ILO has extended its field of activities 
by the establishment of eight tripartite industrial committees to deal with problems 
of important world industries, by the holding of regional and special technica 
conferences, and by the expanded program of technical assistance to aid the develop- 
ment of backward countries in such fields as co-operatives, vocational training, and 
employment services. 

The International Labour Conference meets annually and is a world parliament 
for consideration of labour and social problems and it is attended by four delegates 
from each Member State (two representing the Government, one representing thé 
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employers and one representing the workers) accompanied by technical advisers. 
The Conference formulates international standards concerning working and living 
conditions in the form of Conventions and Recommendations. A Convention, 
after adoption, must be considered by the competent authorities in each Member 
State with a view to possible ratification; however, each Member State decides 
whether or not to ratify any Convention, and only by ratification does it assume the 
obligation to bring its legislation in that field up to the standard set by the Con- 
vention. A Recommendation is less formal: it contains general principles for the 
guidance of governments in drafting legislation or in issuing administrative orders, 
and is not subject to ratification by the Member States. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the ILO, 
and as a world research and information centre and publishing house on all subjects 
concerned with industry and labour. In the operational field it assists Member 
States by furnishing experts on manpower training and technical assistance. The 
ILO maintains branch offices in all parts of the world, including the Canada 
Branch, 95 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


The Governing Body of the ILO, by a constitutional amendment adopted in 
June 1953, consists of 40 members: 20 government representatives, 10 employers’ 
representatives and 10 workers’ representatives. Of the government seats, each 
of the 10 Member States of chief industrial importance (of which Canada is one) 
holds a permanent place, and the other 10 government representatives are elected 
triennially by the Conference. The worker and employer members are elected every 
three years at the Conference, by their groups. The Governing Body meets three 
times a year, and has general supervision over the work of the International Labour 
Office and the various Conferences and Committees, in addition to framing the 
budget and approving the agendas of the various Conferences. Canada’s repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body is Mr. Arthur Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Canada. 


| There have been 36 Sessions of the International Labour Conference, at which 
103 Conventions and 97 Recommendations have been adopted, covering a wide 
-range of subjects such as industrial relations, freedom of association, hours of work, 
weekly rest, holidays with pay, minimum wages, night work of women and young 
persons, industrial health and safety, workmen’s compensation, conditions of 

work for seamen and dockers, unemployment and health insurance, protection of 
migrant workers, equal remuneration, and many other aspects of industrial and 
social problems. By March 1954, the ratifications of Conventions by Member 
States totalled about 1,450. 


Canada has ratified 18 ILO Conventions, of which 12 concern maritime and 
dock labour. In Canada, the provincial legislatures are the competent legislative 
authorities with jurisdiction over the subject covered by most of the ILO Conven- 
tions and Recommendations. The Department of Labour, as the official liaison 
agency with the International Labour Organization, is responsible for forwarding to 
_ the ILO Office annual reports on ratified Conventions as well as periodical reports 
on many other industrial and social matters. Canada is represented at most of 
“the ILO annual and special meetings, and accounts of the discussions and the decisions 
are regularly published in the Labour Gazette. The Department also keeps provincial 
_ governments and employer and worker organizations informed of ILO activities. 
_ Thus, Canada continues to fulfil its obligations as one of the leading industrial 
_ Member States of the International Labour Organization. 
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Canada, which is over 4,000 miles in length from east to west, has its main’ 
topographic barriers running in a north-south direction. It has a relatively ; 
small population of 15,195,000 (June 1, 1954 estimate) unevenly distributed along. 
a narrow southern strip of its vast area. These physiographic and population 
characteristics present unusual difficulties from the standpoint of transportation , 
and communication. Different parts of the country are shut off from each other 
by water barriers such as Cabot Strait and the Strait of Belle Isle separating the | 
Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by areas of rough, rocky forest terrain’ 
such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north 
of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebee 
from the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain barriers) 
between the prairies and the Pacific Coast. To such a country, with a population | 
so dispersed and producing for export as well as for consumption in distant areas 


of the country itself, efficient and economical transportation systems. are necessities 
of existence. 


The value of each of the principal agencies of transportation is appraised in 
Parts II, III, IV, V and VI of this Chapter. Government control over all such 
transportation is covered in Part I. 
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| PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


| The Federal Government’s control and regulation of transportation reflects 
oa considerable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways 
yossessed a virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although 
ederal regulation was a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention 
if unjust discrimination in rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions 
n the industry and the safety of transportation facilities and operating practices, 
vet the railways have been so involved in the public interest that their regulation 
1as been extended to become the most comprehensive of any industry in Canada. 
Inthe meantime, conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically 
iltered by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway trans- 
jortation. Unlike the competition that existed between railways in early stages 
Mf their development, to-day’s competition shows little indication of starting a 
rend toward consolidation and a return to semi-monopolistic conditions within 
‘he industry. Because so many shippers now may provide their own transportation, 
‘4 is evident that a large part of the present competition between common carriers 
will become a permanent feature of the transportation industry. 

| It is not surprising that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were 
aot onerous to the railways or were purely nominal in their effect, should be alleged to 
have become increasingly restrictive and hampering under highly competitive condi- 
tions. Regulatory authorities are, therefore, faced with the problem of piecemea! 
revision of their regulations—retaining those where railway monopoly or near- 
monopoly conditions still make them necessary in the public interest, and relaxing 
those where competition can be relied on to protect the public in order to enable 
the railways to meet this competition more effectively. The emphasis has shifted 
from the regulation of monopoly to the co-ordination of several competing modes 


of transport. 
| In 1936, the Federal Department of Railways and Canals became the Depart- 
‘ment of Transport, unifying in one Department the control and supervision of rail- 
ways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 
| Road and highway development is mainly under provincial or municipal 
‘control or supervision. The question of jurisdiction over interprovincial and 
international highway transport was answered by the Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council dated Feb. 22, 1954, which held that this juris- 
diction rested with the Federal Government. 

| A Conference between federal and provincial representatives was held in 
Ottawa in April 1954 to consider the means of implementing this decision. On 
‘June 26, 1954, the Motor Vehicle Transport Act was passed by Parliament giving 
to all provinces, at their option, the authority to apply to interprovincial and inter- 
tional highway transport the same regulations respecting certificates of public 
convenience and necessity and rates as they apply to undertakings operating entirely 
‘within the province. This Act has since been proclaimed for the provinces of 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward Island 


and Saskatchewan. 


} 


} 
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Under the Transport Act, 1938, the Board of Railway Commissioners becail 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and, in addition to its authority ove 
railways, it was given power to regulate certain aspects of water transportation Oo} 
the Great Lakes, the Mackenzie River and the Yukon River. ; 


The Royal Commission on Transportation, in its Report to Parliament in 1951 
recommended a further step in the co-ordination of transport agencies by th 
creating of a single Board to take over the functions now discharged by the Board 6 
Transport Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritim: 
Commission. No action has been taken by Parliament on this recommendation. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—An explanation 0 
the situation that led to the introduction of railway regulation by Commissior 
in Canada, as well as other information relating to the organization, procedure 
judgments, etc., of the Board of Transport Commissioners is given in the 194{ 
Year Book, pp. 633-635. ° 


The powers of the Board with regard to rail transport cover almost all aspect 
of railway activities including corporate organization, location, construction an¢ 
operation of lines, rates and charges. The railways under the Board’s jurisdictior 
include those operating interprovincially, the Canadian portions of United State; 
lines and those incorporated under federal charter. In addition, the Board assume; 
jurisdiction over any railway which, by Act of Parliament, has been declared to be 
for the general advantage of Canada. In practice, this means that apart from 
provincially owned railways in Ontario and British Columbia, all railways ir 
Canada are under the Board’s authority. 


Once constituted, the Board became the logical body to be entrusted with the 
regulation of other transportation and communication agencies. The list has 
grown steadily and now includes express companies, telegraph companies, telephone 
companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, international 
bridges and tunnels, inland shipping, and the recent addition of pipelines (1949), 
Regulation of traffic of inland-water carriers on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system is limited to package freight and thus excludes the important bulk traffic 
in grain, coal and ore. 


The most recent review of transportation regulation was that undertaken by 
the Royal Commission on Transportation, under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
W. F. A. Turgeon, which held extensive hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report 
in 1951. (See 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741.) Certain of its recommendations have 
been incorporated into amendments to the Railway Act and other legislation is 
either in effect or being put into effect. These include: the equalization of freight 
rates between all regions of Canada, affecting chiefly the class and commodity 
milage rates; the requirement that, when transcontinental competitive rates are 
published, the corresponding rates to intermediate points shall not be more than 
one-third greater than the former; the payment by the Government of Canada of 
the cost of maintaining the so-called ‘bridge’ lines of the transcontinental systems in 
Ontario between Sudbury, Capreol and Cochrane on the one hand and Port Arthur 
and Armstrong on the other, up to the amount of $7,000,000 annually, the amounts 
so received by the railways to be offset by certain reductions in rates between 
Eastern and Western Canada; the requirement of a uniform classification of accounts 
to be prescribed by the Board of Transport Commissioners for the Canadian Pacifie 
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Railway and the Canadian National Railways; and the simplification of the capital 
structure of the Canadian National Railways involving the replacement of Govern- 
ment-held debt by preferred stock. 


Certain other recommendations of the Commission have been put into effect 
or are being studied with a view to putting them into effect at an early date without 
any legislative amendments. These include the establishment of a uniform carload 
‘mixing rule and a general revision of the freight classification. 


The Air Transport Board.—A summary of the general functions of the Air 
‘Transport Board is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 740-741, and later develop- 
‘ments in the 1954 edition, pp. 783-784. Since its establishment in 1944, the adminis- 
trative organization of the Board has been changed to meet an increasing variety 
of problems in the domestic and international aviation fields, but the Board itself 
continues to consist of three members, including the chairman. The Executive 
Director’s Branch of the staff is divided into Legal, International Relations, and 
Traffic Divisions and the Secretary’s Branch into Administrative, Licensing, and 
Inspection and Enforcement Divisions. 


The Board is currently devoting special attention to problems created by new 
circumstances and changed conditions. Until recently the same regulations governed 
operations by both rotating-wing aircraft and fixed-wing aircraft but substantial 
regulatory amendments have now been made to facilitate commercial use of heli- 
copters in work in which the special characteristics of this type of aircraft may be 
best employed.- Helicopter operations are kept under constant review by an 
economic and technical committee set up for the purpose. 


The Board has also under consideration the publication of a uniform charter 
tariff and the formulation of basic principles for the guidance of operators in the 
establishment of their rates and fares. On both proposals, the Board has invited 
the comments of the air carriers concerned. 


In the field of international aviation, the Board has continued to take an 
active part in the work of the International Civil Aviation Organization (see p. 897) 
and has participated in discussions and negotiations with several countries con- 
cerning proposed new bilateral air-transport agreements and amendments to 
existing agreements. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
¢. 38) passed in the 1947 session of Parliament, the Canadian Maritime Commission 
was constituted for the purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and advising 
the Minister of Transport on matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and ship- 
building services. 


In addition to these duties, the Act also empowers the Commission to:— 

(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions 
of the Minister under the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, as the Minister may require; 

(2) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steam- 

| ship subventions voted by Parliament; and 

(3) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required 

to be performed by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of 
_ the Governor in Council. 
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PART II.—RAILWAYS* 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three Sections dealing 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 


Section 1.—Steam Railways 


The steam railway is the most important transportation agency from th 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled and the statistics are, therefore 
more complete for this form of transportation than for any other. 


Subsection 1.—Milage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first steam railway in Canada—the shor: 
link of 143 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles of railway 
were in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850% 
when the Grand Trunk and the Great Western Railways were built as well a 
numerous smaller lines. The building of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880's 
In the last period of extensive railway building from 1900 to 1917, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern Railways were con- 
structed. The consolidation and organization of the Canadian National Rallye 
System is covered at pp. 840-847. 

* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Mor 


detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the financial statistics ar¢ 
compiled in co-operation with the Department of Transport. 


1.—Steam-Railway Milage, 1900-52 


Norr.—Figures of total milage of single track for 1835-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546) 
and for 1911-14 in the 1954 edition, p. 786. | 


Total Milage (Single Track) Milage, by Provinces 
Miles Miles Miles Type | 
Year | in Op- |} Year | in Op- || Year | in Op- of Track 1941 1949 1951 1952 
eration eration eration || and Province | 
No No No No. No No No. | 
Single— | 
1900 Ferre 050 | 1925-1 A0hoDOul 1030 4 anGomel MeING tc oem ene se 705 705 705. 
1905....| 20,487 || 1926...| 40,350 |] 1940...) 42,565 || P.H.I.......... 286 286 285 285. 
1910....| 24,731 |) 1927...) 40,570 || 1941...| 42,441 INGS are eee 1,396 | 1,396; 1,396 | 1,30m) 
1915....| 34,882 | 1928...) 41,022 || 1942...} 42,339 NEB Aten 1,836 | 1,835 | 1,835 | 1) game 
19165 ye |486,980,| 1929.51 41 880 19430: 42, 846i) @ue.aaa. ee. 4,789 | 4,791 | 4,789 | 4,880) 
Onth Beene 10,476 | 10,462 | 10,440 | 10,384. 
WANED ee eae: cote 4,854 | 4,836 | 4,834 | 4,884) 
1917. ...| 38,369 || 19380...} 42,047 || 1944...| 42,3386 | Sask.......... 8,777 | 8,739 | 8,739 | 8,739) 
LOTS Fewer NOS G20 20 lel Osler |e42280 1 1945/0842. 35 25) eA lice srneme 5,747 | 5,643 | 5,647 1 5,660% 
1919s ee o8; 529) || 1932...) 42,409 |) 1946. .1-42.335 |e B.C....-20.. 5. 3,883 | 3,888 | 3,889 | 3,889 | 
19192....} 38,495 || 19383...| 42,336 || 1947...] 42,322 | Yukon........ 58 58 58 58 
1920....] 38,805 | 1984...) 42,270 | 1948...) 42,248 | In U.S.A...... 339 339 339 339 | 
Totals, Single..| 42,441 | 42,978 | 42,956 | 42,953 
1921....| 39,191 || 1985...| 42,916 || 1949...] 42,978 lISecond.......... 2,499 | 2,494 | 2,487 | 2,488 
1922....| 39,358 || 1986...| 42,552 |] 1950...} 42,979 |iIndustrial. aleele bol 1,925 | 2,068 | 2,180 
1923....}| 39,654 |} 19387...| 42,727 || 1951...| 42,956 || Yard and sidings 10,210 | 10,437 | 10,689 | 10,720 
1924....} 40,059 |] 1988...| 42,742 || 1952...| 42,953 


Grand Totals..| 56,761 | 57,834 | 58,150 | 58,291 


1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 
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Total milage of single track line showed little increase during the war and post- 
war years because of the abandonment of certain unprofitable lines. However, 
three important lines have recently been completed—the 43-mile Terrace-Kitimat 
line in British Columbia, the 144-mile Sherridon-Lynn Lake line in Manitoba, 
and the 360-mile Quebec, North Shore and Labrador Railway—two others, one 
im northern Quebec and the other in northern Ontario, are in the planning stage 
(see also pp. 846-847). Yard and siding track and extensions serving industrial 
plants have been added to considerably in recent years. Of the 42,953 miles of 
single track operated in 1952, over 50 p.c. were Canadian National Railway lines. 


Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that, between 1948 and 1952, the average capacity of box cars increased from 
43,402 tons to 44,712 tons, of gondola cars from 60,581 tons to 63,324 tons, flat 
zars from 43,190 tons to 44,081 tons, hopper cars from 56,938 tons to 61,189 tons 
and of all freight cars from 44,980 tons to 46,822 tons. The average tractive power 
vf the locomotive varied but slightly over the years 1948 to 1952 with 42,051 lb. 
mn 1948, 42,488 lb. in 1951 and 42,283 lb. in 1952. The steady growth in diesel 
gperation is illustrated by the advance from 148 units at the end of 1948 to 763 
inits at the end of 1952. 


2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1948-52 


Rolling-Stock 1948 19491 1950 1951 1952 
No No No. No No 
Locomotives 
oan ; 7p 3 4 
oal burning....... GbE a 3, 730 3,55: 3,420 
MMGring tc cl, } 4,340 4,351 { 542 555 591 
BEE MCISCLIIC: 5 /toe Gade o> tiians noe ete oe 148 246 350 574 763 
ENG Perot. eee eee Pe 33 30 33 33 33 
Totals, Locomotives................ 4,521 4,627 4,655 4,715 4,810 
Passenger Cars 
MMETCIN SS 9) Peet Sorc. ace Ga eats het. 1,953 1,996 2,043 
Meise ee ac 172 177 168 } 2,169 2,088 
Bebination =. hesietes lavas cuiee S55 cmos 844 ey 337 339 339 
TENET eee ae, “Se 353 347 333 315 302 
IA ATS NSPE ISELSRSES SEL sii. t cyabtethele aieh Sale « 186 195 196 196 183 
LOY ETE2 egg Se SRO ETO ERE 175 175 176 153 162 
MEMO Te. SORE ait, ke Ss CEES 761 775 795 : 803 805 
3aggage, express and postal.............. 1,677 1,766 1,808 2,201 2,244 
BeaeCatorente ee Oe eR oe ace 60 54 52 49 55 
(TIES et Res op Re 2 ea a 418 402 430 141 150 
Totals, Passenger Cars............. 6,089 6,224 6,338 6,366 6,328 
Freight Cars 
\utomobile.......... RTS, Sere ee kee eS 5,057 6,075 6,087 6,396 7,330 
RN Mit uy hy. che.s red sike wr ee 1,705 1,772 1,862 1,803 1,847 
Re, ete: ceeds dee ue 118,482: 118,576" 116,332° 121,318" 121,828 
SCR, See eee 10,326 10,951 11, 263 11,062 11,748 
ELE gag SR ge a 13,114 14,135 13, 922 14,098 16,552 
pepper PTR ee ea els bke's fost ec aee es 7,996 9,100 8,903 8,897 10,083 
ns Pe. Nee ULMOR hrs) Sv-oco hiaiels « aedletots, 40%, 1,923 1,902) | 1,954 1,902 1,878 
Refrigerator Loud Ao Ode ee 7,240 7,921 8,050 8,231 8,691 
NN SIMCITY. chet s cay a nok doe c Deus 6,115 6, 648 6,655 6,509 6, 284 
eS Sel 353 454 469 460 268 
CMY. he ee i TR g5r 80° 1007 49r 48 
Totals, Freight Cars................ 172,406 177,614 175,597 180,725 186,557 


1 Includes for the first time 46 steam and 3 diesel locomotives, 98 passenger cars, and 1,004 freight cars 
a service in Newfoundland. 
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Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection deal with capital liability, capital investmen 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government @ 
to steam railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are giv 
Other statistics of revenue in relation to traffic a 


in Subsection 4, pp. 847-951. 
included in Table 8. 


Capital Liability.—Table 3 shows capital liability of steam railways fro 
The distinct changes shown in 1937 and 1952 were brought about } 
readjustments in the capital structure of the Canadian National Railway 
described at pp. 844-846. 


1933. 


3.—Capital Liability! of Steam Railways, 1933-52 


edition, p. 662. 
Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks 
$ $ $ $ 

1933. 1,438, 834,552} 2,951, 690,468] 4,390,525,020} 1943...| 1,614,936, 131 
1934. 1,437,334, 152} 2,966,505,594| 4,403,839, 746] 1944...| 1,636,064, 822 
1935. 1, 433,849,530} 3,026,414,779| 4,460, 264,309] 1945...) 1,631,973, 055 
1936. 1,425,193,791) 3,062,411, 720] 4,487,605, 511) 1946...| 1,624,758, 709 
19372 1,839, 619,361} 1,534,450, 789| 3,374,070, 150) 1947...| 1,623,607, 219 
1938. 1,836,882, 650} 1,568, 269,672} 3,405, 152,322) 1948...) 1,578,057, 474 
1939. 1,834,329, 209] 1,533,373,521| 3,367, 702, 730) 1949...| 1,576,734, 292 
1940. 1, 762,473,489] 1,617,561, 683) 3,380,035,172] 1950...) 1,649,462, 088 
1941. 1,697,545, 699] 1,699, 942,865] 3,397,488, 564) 1951... 1, 646, 205,772 
1942. 1,578,254, 765| 1,793,579,270) 3,371,834,035] 19522 ..| 2,406,309, 060 


Funded Debt 


$ 


1,741, 664,036 
1,707,801, 676 
1,701, 786,899 
1, 665, 844, 138 
1, 685,010, 672 


1,672, 282, 030 
1, 692, 898, 968 
1,826,346, 222 
1,925, 488, 160 
1,308, 899, 612 


1 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


3 Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland assumed in 1949. 


Nore.—Figures for 1876 to 1925 are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649; those for 1926-32 in the 1{ 


Total 


3,356, 600, 7 
3,343 , 866,‘ 
3,333, 759, § 
3,290, 597,! 
3,308, 617,! 


3, 250, 339,; 
3, 269,633,2 
3,475,808,3 
3,571,693,9 
3, 715,208,6 


| 


2 See text aboy 


Capital Investment.—The increase of $143,514,740 in capital liability duri 


1952, as shown in Table 3, compares with an increase in investment in road a 
equipment of $182,473,692, as shown in Table 4, and reflects improvements ma 
during the year. The investment account in recent years has been affected | 
write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other government depa 
ments, and other factors. | 


is ee for individual railways are given in DBS annual report, Statistics of Steam Railways 
anada. 


4.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1948-52 


Nors.—Expenditures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Investment 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
; $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
ORCI pee ete try re eee 1,415,132 1,428,972 6. 285, 165 6,301,717 11,431, 
Eiquipmente: dents... een 66, 694 _— — 14552007 19, 
Generals. cae oe sok wae — 33,409 50, 634 53,901 52) 
EP OtaISeAl 5 shor. See noes 1,481,826 1,462,381 6,335,799 7,907, 735 11,503, 
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4.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1948-52—concluded 


Investment 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
et $ $ $ $ $ 
Additions and Betterments— 
Road PP ME SE Le a abe ooo 21,725,599 25, 643, 350 25, 523,673 42,260,214 42,243 , 299 
Oo ae a rr 85, 736, 595 75,393, 226 52,666, 164 107,478,591 128, 696, 815 
SE eee eee eee Cr. 59,483 | :Cr, 7,175 54,058 | Cr. 70,318 70,585 
finaistributed............... Cr. 2,984 | Cr. 3,494 3,399 | Cr. 2,08 | Cr: 2,539 
ROTC ROR SG RR 107,399, 727 101,025,907 78, 247, 294 149, 666, 106 171,008, 160 
distributed’, ..........ce00. 79,157,303 261,234 |Cr. 2,645,822 Cr.1,318, 920 Cr: 87, 797 
Totals, Investment as at 


a ee 3,600,018,153 | 3,702,767,675 | 3,784,704,946 | 3,940,959,867 | 4,123, 433,559 


1 Details of this item are given in DBS annual report, Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada. 


GROSS EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES 
OF STEAM RAILWAYS 
MILLION 1919-53 


DOLLARS 


7 OPERATING 
7 EXPENSES 


Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenditure to 
revenue, of Canadian railways increased from about 70 p.c. to over 95 p.c. between 
1917 and 1920 and remained high thereafter, owing largely to declining revenue 
without corresponding reductions in expenses during the depression period. The 
period from 1938 to 1943 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, caused primarily by 
‘increased freight traffic occasioned by World War II and a subsequent acceleration 
in gross earnings. A steadily rising trend since 1943 has been attributed to higher 
- eosts for materials and labour, although a decided reversal was shown for 1950 
despite the nine-day strike in late August. Expenses for 1952, accounted for 
mainly by wage increases, show a considerable increase over the previous year, 
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5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1943-52 


Norr.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for 1875 to 1914 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, 
p. 434; those for 1915-25 in the 1941 Year Book, p. 550; for 1926-89 in the 1942 Year Book, p. 585; and for 
1940-42 in the 1951 Year Book, p. 722. Figures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Per Mile of Line 2 
Ratio of | Revemp | Reveai 
Y Gross Operating | Expenses 
ear . per per 
Earnings Euxpenses to : Freight | Passengel 
Receipts | Gross | Operating] Net Train Trai a | 
Earnings | Expenses | Earnings Mile Mile 
$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ $ 
IE Be Seb be 778,914,565 | 560,597,204 71-98 18,398 13, 241 5, 157 6-98 3-68 
1944 5 shen 796,636,786 | 634,774,021 79-68 18,861 15,029 3,832 6-91 3-82 
LOSS eee 774,971,360 | 631,497,562 81-49 18,331 14,937 3,394 6-92 3-70 
1946 s-er4 718,501,764 | 623,529,472 86-79 16, 967 14,724 2,243 6-83 3-21 
1947 eames 785,177,920 | 690,821,047 87-98 18,556 16,326 2, 230 7-38 3-01 
1948: c.neos 875,832,290 | 808,126,455 92-27 20, 702 19, 102 1,600 8-38 2-92 
1949 sive 894,397,264 | 831,456,446 92-96 20,866 19,398 1,468 8-66 3-10 
1950526 958,985,751 | 833,726,562 86-94 22,311 19,397 2,914 9-45 3°19 
1951. 1,088,583,789 | 977,577,062 89-80 25,348 22,763 2,585 10-05 3°36 
19527 tee 1,172,158,665 | 1,057,186,304 90-19 Pile PAP? 24,597 2,675 10-56 3-50 
6.— Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1949-52 
Item 1949! 1950 1951 1952 
$ pec $ D.Ce $ p.c. $ p.c 
Way and structures........ 164,891,364) 19-8} 168,998,704} 19-7) 202,490,988] 20-7] 215,411,186] 20-4 
I qummentiasc.cstesctecn 186,067,026) 22-4] 189,507,197} 22-7) 224,184,671] 22-9] 248,341,926] 23-0 
pi ratite ys. dct tet eee ee 17,612,056} 2-1] 18,591,724) 2-2) 19,958,080} 2-1] 21,297,453} 2-0 
EEransponbationiis eine. 406,033,445} 48-8] 403,994,207] 48-5] 468,653,237] 47-9} 504,034,668] 47-7 
General and miscellaneous.| 56,852,555} 6-9] 57,634,730} 6-9] 62,290,086} 6-4] 73,101,071 6-9 } 
Totalsese eae 4 831, 456,446] 100-0) 833,726,562) 100-0) 977,577,062} 100-0/1,057,186,304) 100-0 


Se ee 


1 Includes Newfoundland railways from Apr. 1. 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—The number of railway employees | 


increased in 1952 by 66 p.c. over 1939, and salaries and wages increased by about 
234 p.c. Maintenance-of-equipment employees, on hourly rates, worked about 


3 p.c. fewer hours and were paid 119 p.c. more wages per hour; average hours | 


worked by transportation employees were 4 p.c. fewer than the 1939 average and 
their pay was increased by about 105 p.e. 
increases received in 1950 and 1952 and the conversion to the five-day week in 1951. 


Freight | Passenger | 


These figures reflect salary and wage | 
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7.—Steam Railway Employees and Salaries and Wages, 1943-52 


Nors.—Figures for 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 551; for 1940-42 in the 1951 edition, p. 723. 
Figures for Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Ratio of 
Operating Salaries 
Total Salari ee Ree hecie 
1 otal Salaries alaries argeable to 
Year Employees and Wages! and Operating Expenses) to— 
Wages = |——_—________ 
Gross Operating 
Earnings Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
MR cise svg 5, 5a) diara'S oi. atd.oce'E ais oats 169, 663 323,801, 645 1,908 37-8 52-5 
MN nr Orns OTe oe CEN Se es 175,095 372, 064, 6132 2125 42-9 53-8 
BPS) oho. 5 ca 5 ace Gi sieyore.sisie ae os 3 180, 603 371,814,379 2,059 43-8 53-7 
MTR NICG clo sc, oc oisio cine es Ss.0b. 6 180, 383 396,856,901 2,200 50-2 57-8 
EP ei aces cides ecetssfiujo o> 0 0'2 184,415 429, 843, 142 2,331 49-9- 56-7 
Meas iis wateir a na De Res Ss oe ea 189, 963 512,054, 795 2,696 53-0 57-5 
OM Fer csreitate oss whe Boe es ons 8G Ok 192,366 523, 453,375 2,721 52-9 56-9 
. oa WIR ete aera CR atures 190,385 523,008,515 2,747 49-8 57-2 
Th a 204,025 624, 682, 754 3,062 52-0 58-0 
EE Talore cata hale ciate oe ohare oa Ges 214, 143 669, 457, 962 3,126 52-1 57-7 


1 Figures include employees or wages for ‘‘outside operations’? amounting to from 3 p.c. to 6 p.c. of 
total employees and from 2 p.c. to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. 2 Includes approximately 
$10,000,000 in wages earned in 1943. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through 
sparsely settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for 
federal and provincial governments and even for municipalities to extend some 
form of assistance. The form of aid was, generally, a bonus of a fixed amount per 
mile of railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land were also made 
other than for right-of-way. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent and aid was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that System, except those for 
rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. No new land 
grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the federal or provincial 
governments since 1939. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments 
guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in 
the Canadian National Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called 
are paid off by the Canadian National Railways, in large measure, through funds 
raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal Government guarantee. Bonds 
guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia have been eliminated in this manner in recent years. The 
only provincially guaranteed railway bonds outstanding at Dec. 31, 1952, were 
those of the Government of New Brunswick to the amount of $465,000. Federal 
Government guarantees at the same date amounted to $511,411,723: this amount 
does not include $6,984,883 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the 
former Grand Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National Railway System, 
on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
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Table 8 shows the passenger and freight statistics for all steam railways for the | 
years 1943-52. A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of the Canadian | 


TRANSPORTATION 


Subsection 3.—Traffic 


National Railways is given at pp. 848-851. 


8.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1910-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Year 


ae 


Revenue 
Passenger- 
Train 


ee ee eS eee 


45,745,039 
46,575, 706 
47,067,607 
45,700, 856 
45,367,725 


46,101,568 
45, 680, 009 
43,744,164 
46, 200, 947 
47,663,617 


Passengers 
Carried 
One Mile 


6,525,064, 000 
6,873, 188,000 
6,380, 155,000 
4,648,558, 000 
3,732, 777,000 


3,477, 273,000 
3,193,174, 337 
2,816, 154, 232 
3,110, 240, 504 
3,151, 261,385 


Passengers 
Carried One 
Mile per 
Mile of Line 


154, 122 
162,729 
150,917 
109,773 

88, 218 


82,193 
74,497 
65,519 
72,424 
73,319 


——E—EeEE———eeea | 


Average 
Receipts 
per 
Passenger 
Mile 


cts. 


1-90 
1-92 
1-96 
2-15 
2-35 


Revenue 
Freight- 
Train 


81,443, 279 
83,564, 629 
80,712,589 
77, 794,963 
82,377,565 


83,398, 617 
81,648,053 
81,397, 148 
87,181,640 
89, 217, 123 


142,719,431%) 56,338, 230,000 


PASSENGER 
ee i Passengers 
Tain : 

Car Miles! Carried? 

No. No. 

433 , 828, 200 57,175,840 
450,042,986 60,335, 950 
447,822,527 53,407,845 
415,890,589 43,405,177 
398, 646, 636 40, 941,387 
410,689, 409 38, 279,981 
407,421, 229 34, 883, 803 
392,800, 555 31,139,092 
415,178,734 30, 995, 604 
431, 234, 562 30, 167, 145 
Average Average 
Receipts per Passenger 
Passenger Journey 
$ miles 

2-16 114 

2-18 114 

2-34 120 

2-30 107 

2-14 91 

2-18 91 

2-448 923 

2-52 90 

2-87 100 

3-00 104 

FREIGHT 
Revenue 
Freight- Freight 
Train Car Carried5 
Miles! 

No. tons 
3,132,419, 669 153,314, 264 
3,297,475, 933 155,326,332 
3,189,311, 345 147,348,566 
2,973,411, 653 139, 256,125 
3,176, 646, 828 152,855, 820 
3,120,704, 440 154, 932,804 
3,091, 633, 447 
3,093,946, 961 144, 218,319 
3,384,341,192 | 161,260,521 
B,00L, S02, val 162,175,381 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Average 
Passengers 
per Train 


Freight 
Carried 
One Mile 


63,915,074, 000 
65, 928,078,000 
63, 349,095,000 
55,310,308, 000 
60, 143,035, 000 


59,080,323, 000 


55,537,900, 000 
64,300, 418, 000 


68, 430,417,000 


Passenger- 
Train 
Revenue per 
Passenger- 


Train Mile 


Freight — 
Carried 


One Mile per 
Mile of Line © 


1,509, 674 
1,560, 908 
1,498, 465 
1,306,121 
1,421,384 


1,396, 500 
1,314, 3798 
1,292, 120 
1,497,274 


1,592,146 
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8. 


Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 
1943-52—-concluded 


0 SER ee ee ee 


FrRre1GgHt—concluded 
Year Freight Reco Average Average Average {Revenue per 
Receipts ota Ton Length of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton siled Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile e Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
Re et. Ae bc hee Gis 0-890 3-71 417 785 32-75 6-98 
DPS os. oe ay) tisds Miosate ie a ee 0-876 3-72 424 789 32-70 6-91 
MO fs AS: hots. See tibiae oes ws 0-882 3-79 430 785 32-57 6-92 
MRS ay, ie Grego kiolcls aie lees 0-961 3-82 397 711 29-95 6-83 
DN ES assy cteisocdi sb Stsvciscets 1-009 3-98 393 730 30-23 7-38 
ee Loi Meh anit. oe 1-183 4.51 381 708 30-16 8-38 
os as RRP SS So vee is Oot 1-2563 4-963 3953 689 29-65 8-62 
Ss, aR eS Se 1-385 5-33 385 682 28-91 9-45 
os Se eee eee 1-362 5-43 399 738 30-61 10-05 
MN. de Pde Poa seu elce: 1-377 5-81 422 767 31-68 10-56 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Newfoundland 
neluded for this and subsequent years. 4 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger 
and non-revenue trains. 5 Duplications eliminated; see Table 9 for details of freight carried. 


Revenue freight carried by the railways in 1952 showed little change over 1951. 
he decreases registered by the animal, mine, forest products, and manufactures 
und miscellaneous groups were counterbalanced by a substantial increase in the 
wgricultural group. The principal commodities showing an increase over 1951 were 
wheat, oats, sand and gravel, stone, and gasoline and petroleum products. 


§.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1948-52 


Norr.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
Ways is counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National 
Railways, but the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the 
Janadian sections of United States railways. 


sD 


Commodity Group and Products 1948 1949! 1950 1951 1952 


tons tons tons tons tons 


Agricultural Products 


ae es Sie ches tanec Ze miurypiivlee seisla's es wo 4 woes 11, 221, 579/12, 861, 460|10, 180, 638/15, 444, 631/19, 026, 645 
Jats 2,356,099} 2,523,349) 1,998,361} 2,679,391] 3,219,709 
4,514,027] 4,195,518} 3,430,079] 4,703,796] 6,465,472 
2,302,510} 2,012,513} 1,996,281) 2,222,861] 2,233,819 
2,853,657| 2,463,699) 2,479,974) 2,565,747] 2,584,815 
4,408,579] 4,233,782} 4,290,525] 4,122,972] 3,872,313 


RRS | ate ete. 1,153,196} 976,565} 907,046] 759,169} 679,624 
Meats and other edible packing-house products..... 942,278] 894,266) 764,040} 815,267} 496,038 
MIMO OTO AUCH civ. oo 6., oc cewe vs vlc vans ves 793,995]  668,644/ 631,139} 621,891] 518,028 

Totals, Animal Products....................... 2,889,469) 2,539,475) 2,302,225) 2,196,327) 1,693,690 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 838. 
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9.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1948-52—concluded 


Commodity Group and Products 1948 1949! 1950 1951 1952 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Mine Products 
Coalwanchracites ctece ae seatlcete wee teeters sisi 5,675,849] 4,099,390) 4,481,323] 4,110,389] 3,879, 154 
Coaleibitumiinouss ees alee eset siete = 16, 587,478|13, 946, 461/15, 058, 571/14, 505, 205) 13, 796, 988 
Coat si-bI CUM INOUS ae teictercis oilers ee steer ccteVekerel-tere 2, 426,229 2,340,378] 2,400,271) 2,151,652} 2,090,353 
@oalPligniter teem lecls nae wetiscienciciecie sere e acer 1,272,774| 1,521,762] 1,787,973} 1,802,473) 1,641,374 
SOKO ae ice oR ereae Seas Sia oe olterorals aves aenetetenereyejereie ee¥e 2,141,063] 1,805,620) 1,899,872) 2,223,652) 2,145,360 
Ores anGsconcentraves asian. «sete. cee ere ene es 11, 187, 732/11, 715, 952/12, 312, 946/18, 284, 529) 12, 876, 555 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non-ferrous 

INE tals) atone ome weteislore tts feten ohtcsiabelo wie eracersre’s clets 1,457,668] 1,330,464) 1,427,581] 1,446,910} 1,428,033 
Sandlancdegravelimoecicc cae cca scicps eeteaieisate ects 3,556,854) 3,118,677] 3,582,966] 3,900,617) 4,503,818 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken) acncnteeras emia sie 2,989,724] 2,629,652) 2,788,301} 3,486,464) 3,903,012 
Other mine products aces ae etc scielele ele srersiet cleverole 9,437,571] 9,233,094/10,008,616) 9,148,215] 8,557, 285 
Totals, Mine Products.....................005: 56, 732, 942/51, 741, 450/55, 748, 420/56, 055, 106/54, 821, 932 | 


—_—__ | — | SE S| 


Forest Products 


Togs posts poless pilin em eyecieteterctercieis tie sielelateretorerats 1,582,800) 1,439,447] 1,350,064] 1,832,259) 2,372,333 
Cordwoodtand othermtirewOOd ances octelireais oe 623,070] 457,848} 440,306) 355,213 282,089 
Pulpwoodsrae eerie. oe cements + «cee 8,995,154! 6,555,770) 5,521,412} 9,970,231) 8, 663, 783 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage material.| 7,514,232] 6,418,854) 7,778,428 7,867,659] 7,153,936) 
Other forest products FEE Seg URN RR aI Oe Bhs 727,113} 724,479} 740,129} 810,555 858,016, 
Totals, Forest Products.....................5+: 19, 442, 369/15, 596, 398/15, 830, 339/20, 835, 917/19, 330, 157 | 


Manufactures and Miscellaneous 


Gasoline and petroleum products.................-- 5,670,944) 5,806,468] 6,226,127) 6,722,065] 7,460,770 
Iron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe).......... 2,989,652] 2,720,250} 2,633,274) 3,501,728] 3,454,358 
Automobiles, trucks and parts..............--2000> 2,162,322) 2,102,622] 2,517,930] 2,456,566) 2,302, 126 
INGWSPLIN Geers mie nee Oe eeleteinr scree ciaterroret sens 3,809,313 ee 3,844,113] 4,056,679} 4,010, 699. 
All) aSoos ao Hp CROC OON Dat CUbD SEO UORNON TOG ooeoo.0b-c 2,311,901] 1,791,868] 2,311,057! 2,750,103) 2,178,170 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous............. 27,160, 763)24, 770, 961 25, 099, 776|27, 725, 675)26, 654, 758 
Merchandise? (all L.C.L. freight)................-- 4,106,678] 3,612,057} 3,329,200] 3,220,957| 2,865, 948 
Totals, Manufactures and Miscellaneous...... 48,211, 573/44, 551, 787/45, 961, 477/50, 433, 773/48, 926,829 
a a ete | | | 
Grand: Totals. ..ocnti th sane owen aoe 154,932,804) 142,719,431 | 144,218,319] 161,260,521 |162,175,381 

1 Figures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949. 2 Less than carload lots. 


Railway Accidents.—In Tables 10 and 11 all passengers injured are included 
in the figures but, for employees, only injuries are recorded that keep the employee 
from his work for at least three days during the ten days following the accident. 


10.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1943-52 


Nore.-—Figures for 1919-42 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1922-23 edition. 


— 


7 Passengers Employees Others! Totals 
ear a |] 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured — 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

O48 ee ceirtrasie ectes - 0) 546 130 12,667 202 706 341 13,919 
1O4a ee eee ee 8 562 103 13,187 242 630 853 14,379 
OS eterna trose te 10 499 98 13,147 246 705 354 14,351 
LOAGS Stator tote: 3 526 105 11,406 219 706 327 12, 638 
1 OY fee erly a ates 35 464 103 10, 620 262 755 400 11,839 
OA Seo oa ria er 15 351 99 9,980 Pari 825 385 11,156 
194020 reierrae 1 316 71 8,794 257 824 329 9, 934 
TOD Qcw. Leer 18 297 67 8,108 Doe 744 Sey 9,149 
ING eee cursctes re 5 221 84 7,651 301 723 390 8,595 
(QD 2 ce ee 2 183 74 7,019 317 707 | 393 7,909 


i ee 


1 Includes trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., and persons crossing tracks at level 
crossings. 2 Figures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949. 
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Accidents tabulated include all those in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used for DBS 
-yital statistics treats collisions between motor-vehicles and trains as motor-vehicle 
accidents; provincial statistics also class them as motor-vehicle accidents and, 
consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling total accidental deaths 
of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train and 
-motor-vehicle. 


11.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, by Specified Cause, 1950-52 


1950 1951 1952 


Class of Person and 
Description of Accident 


Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed | Injured 


AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MovEMENT 
oF TRAINS, LOcOoMOTIVES OR CARS 


| No No No No. No No 
Class of Person— 

DMMMOTS S530 ofa ARG ALES ooo kite ects 18 262 4 191 2 125 
RTRSY SS Bie Deaconess clea sce 54 2,244 69 2,341 61 2,430 
PRPESDASSOIS ec Precis at deine ssc eee 81 82 77 83 100 82 
BVON-tTESPASSETS. 00... ewes cs coseecee’ 146 484 209 493 208 481 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... _ 26 3 19 4 38 

PUGEAIE Foe ae kek te conse dees 299 3,098 362 3,127 375 3,156 

ee Ae Se eee eS ae 
Description of Accidents (Employees 
and Passengers only)— 

Coupling and uncoupling.............. 2 103 7 103 2 106 
(ASST SEEN Bole lal cl hae Ae i sar ae a 37 263 21 166 28 195 
Prerauments st. os. 010 ed 5 35 if 54 5 38 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 1 3 1 4 — 1 
Falling from trains or-cars............ 5 100 5 157 4 176 
Getting on’or off trains. . 3. ....16.... 2 507 3 542 1 533 
Brruck by..trains, 6tC.....<s..=%s..s00% 15 51 21 53 12 36 
Overhead and other obstruction....... 1 28 — 32 1 25 
MEET OCR TIES MA Cee a 4 1,416 8 1,421 10 1,445 

PL OUAIS cee arc ote eehios isle aoe 72 2,506 73 2,502 63 2,500 


f No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Class of Person— 
OS ae See ee 1 756 1 773 —~ 663 
RN eT ty 5 vin leks,§'0 Yon 6 2,218 4 1,885 2 1, 682 
BRE IINON OES. Sor eee octet ae Cee: 2 2,266 if 1,993 9 1, 674 
BREE OMDPIOYCRS. : 6.55.20 sce ececceess 4 624 3 659 2 570 
Passengers......... Sl Pade eae nodae — 35 1 30 _ 58 
"LEVEES TS 8 SARS eg ae ae 5 152 12 128 5 106 
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Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian 
National Railway System is given separate treatment in this Subsection. Its 
history is presented in the following special article. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


The Chapter on National Transportation Policy of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Transportation (1951) includes the following statement:— 

Canada, more by accident than by design, became the owner of what is today 
one of the largest railway systems in the world. This came about because the 
Federal and Provincial Governments had guaranteed the obligations of the railway 
companies which were later to become amalgamated into the Canadian National — 
Railways System. 


The Canadian National Railways System had its origin in Canada’s first 
railway, the 143-mile Champlain and St. Lawrence which began operations in 1836 _ 
between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que. The System now embraces this pioneer — 
railway and many other short and long rail lines built in different parts of the 
country at different times and for different purposes. It is the corporate successor 
to the Grand Trunk, the Intercolonial, the Canadian Northern, the National — 
Transcontinental and Grand Trunk Pacific Railways. 


The Grand Trunk Railway was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1852 
to develop a railway system from Portland, on the United States Atlantic sea- 
board, through Montreal, Toronto, Stratford and Sarnia to Detroit, with an intended | 
eventual extension to Chicago. 


While the Grand Trunk toiled towards its objective, considerable railway 
activity prevailed in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, although it embraced more 
ambition than actual construction. However, the British North America Act of 
1867 stipulated that the newly constituted Dominion Government must build a 
railway connecting Halifax with the St. Lawrence at or near Quebec, and that the 
line should be started within six months of the date of Confederation. Surveys— 
some already started—were pressed to conclusion and construction of the Inter- 
colonial Railway began immediately under the supervision of Sir Sandford Fleming. 


Controversy developed over the route through New Brunswick. Three 
possible routes were available: northerly along the Baie de Chaleur; a central route; 
and a southerly route along the St. John River Valley. The northern route was 
chosen for military and economic reasons although it was longest and most expensive 
to build. The Government of Nova Scotia had already built a line from Halifax 
to Truro and the Grand Trunk had been built as far east as Riviére-du-Loup; the 
northerly route would therefore connect Truro and Riviére-du-Loup. The Inter- 
colonial Railway was officially opened for traffic between Halifax and Lévis on 
July 1, 1876. 


In 1879, the Intercolonial bought from the Grand Trunk the line from Riviére- 
du-Loup to Chaudiére, the Grand Trunk reserving running rights from Chaudiére 
to Point Lévis, opposite Quebec City. In 1897, Intercolonial secured running rights 
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over the Grand Trunk to Montreal and thus established a through route from 
Halifax and Saint John to Montreal. The Prince Edward Island Railway was 
built by the Provincial Government between 1871 and 1873 and became the property 
of the Dominion Government when the Island entered Confederation on July 1, 
1875. It was thenceforward operated as part of the Intercolonial Railway. 


The Intercolonial Railway was not built primarily as a commercial venture 
but rather to serve the political and economic needs of the country. It was built 
at high cost for the purpose of handling, speedily and efficiently, the traffic between 
the Maritimes and Quebec. Though it was never a financial success, its construction 
did much to strengthen the bonds of Confederation and also served a most useful 
purpose in developing the country. 


The Grand Trunk Railway, meanwhile, had completed the Montreal-Portland 
section of its line in 1853, and by 1860 was complete from Montreal to Sarnia. 
In 1860, also, the Chicago, Detroit, and Canada Grand Trunk Junction Railway, 
extending from Sarnia to Detroit, was acquired by the Grand Trunk on perpetual 
lease. In 1880, through acquisition of certain lines and construction of connecting 
sections, the Grand Trunk had succeeded in acquiring its own line to Chicago, 
giving it, at last, a through route from Portland, Maine. 


In the eight years immediately following the completion of the Portland- 
Chicago route, the Grand Trunk, by pursuing a policy of purchasing practically 
all competing railroads, developed a network of lines covering Ontario. These 
lines were sufficient to form a compact railway empire and to promise lucrative 
earnings until early in the twentieth century, when the great stream of migration 
began to flow into the prairie regions west of the Great Lakes. Traffic, both passenger 
and freight, began in large volume and the Grand Trunk Railway, by reason of the 
restricted area in which it was operating, found itself virtually shut out from all 
this remunerative long-haul traffic. Inevitably, the directors reached the con- 
clusion that a line should be built through Western Canada. The route proposed 
to the Government extended westward from North Bay, north of Lake Superior to 
a system of branch lines on the prairies, with an extension to the Pacific Coast. 
‘The Government, however, maintained that if such a line were constructed, the 
Grand Trunk would divert the through traffic to Portland, Maine, instead of to 
the Canadian ports of Halifax and Saint John. 


An agreement was eventually negotiated by which the Grand Trunk undertook 
to organize the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company—capital stock of which 
would be completely owned by the Grand Trunk Railway Company—which would 
build and maintain a main line of railway extending from Winnipeg to the Pacific 
Coast with a system of branch lines throughout the Prairie Provinces. The Dominion 
Government agreed to build a railway to be called the National Transcontinental 
Railway to extend from Moncton, N.B., to Winnipeg, Man., which, upon completion, 
would be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway for a number of years at an 
agreed percentage of the cost of construction. It was also agreed that the Grand 
Trunk Pacific would construct a branch line from Lake Superior, at or near Fort 
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William, to a junction with the National Transcontinental; this line would be called 
the Lake Superior Branch. The agreement was ratified by an Act of Parliament. 
passed in 1903 (8.C. 19038, c. 71). 


Construction of both the Grand Trunk Pacific and the National Transcon- 
tinental began in 1905. Work on the Grand Trunk Pacific proceeded both from 
Winnipeg, Man., and Prince Rupert, B.C., the railway’s main line being divided 
into two Sections—the Prairie and the Mountain. The railway from Winnipeg | 
to the Pacific Coast was completed in the autumn of 1914, and the branch line, 
for the handling of grain traffic via the Great Lakes, was built from Sioux Lookout 
on the National Transcontinental to Fort William, Ont. The Grand Trunk Pacific 
was formally opened to traffic on Jan. 1, 1916. 


The National Transcontinental began construction of its line to Winnipeg 
from Moncton, in 1905. When the line was completed in 1915 the Government 
looked to the Grand Trunk Pacific to carry out its contract and take over the 
National Transcontinental for operation. The Grand Trunk Pacific then claimed) 
that, owing to excessive cost of constructing the new lines and its own poor financial’ 
condition, it was not in a position to fulfil its obligations. After lengthy negotiations) 
with the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada and the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
the Dominion Government decided to take over the operation of the National 
Transcontinental. Thus, the National Transcontinental Railway was operated 
from June 1, 1915, by the same management as the Canadian Government Railways, 
On Nov. 20, 1918, its operation was entrusted to the Board of Directors of the 
Canadian Northern Railway. 


The Canadian Northern Railway owed its inception to the joint enterprise of | 
two men, Sir William Mackenzie and Sir Donald Mann, who, in 1896, secured the 
charter of the Lake Manitoba Railway and Canal Company for a line extending 
from Gladstone to Winnipegosis, both in the Province of Manitoba. The following 
year, they started construction of a railway running from Winnipeg southeasterly 
towards the head of the Great Lakes, under charter of the Manitoba and South- 
eastern Railway. About the same time, they also began construction of the Ontario. 
and Rainy River Railway, westerly from Port Arthur. After 1899, these various 
companies became known as the Canadian Northern Railway. The Minnesota 
and Manitoba Railway was chartered to build a connecting link through the ‘North. 
West Angle’, the northern tip of the State of Minnesota, U.S.A. 


The original intention of the Canadian Northern was to build a line from the 
head of the Lakes to Winnipeg and to the northern section of Manitoba, and through | 
the then North-West Territories to Prince Albert and Edmonton. In 1901, a 
branch line was projected from Dauphin west to Gilbert Plains and in 1903 the 
management revised its original intention of building the line through Prince 
Albert and decided to continue its Dauphin line—via Grandview—through the more 
central section of the North-West Territories to Edmonton. Construction work 
on the main line proceeded vigorously, so that by June 30, 1910, the Canadian 
Northern system had 3,281 miles in active operation west of Lake Superior. 
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After completion of its primary objective, the Canadian Northern decided to 


push eastward from Port Arthur, Ont., and westward from Edmonton, Alta., and 
to become truly a transcontinental system. Subsidiary companies were formed 
under whose charters construction of these extensions was commenced and carried 
- forward until early in 1914. 


The financing of the Canadian Northern had been accomplished largely 


_ through government guarantees; in the early stages by the Provincial Governments 


and later by the Dominion Government. As the Company grew in importance, it 


_ reached the stage where it could use its own credit for financing and thereby raised 


_ Jarge sums of money by the issue of perpetual debenture stock and convertible 


income charge debentures. However, because of the outbreak of World War I 
and owing to the financial stringency prevailing at that time, the Canadian 


- Northern, Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific were unable to meet previous 
commitments. The Dominion Government thereupon appointed a Royal Com- 


- mission to investigate the general railway situation in Canada. 


| 


The Royal Commission was appointed in 1916, under the Chairmanship of 


A. H. Smith, then President of the New York Central Railroad, and included Sir 


Henry Drayton, then Chairman of the Board of Railway Commissioners, and A. C. 
Acworth, an authority on English railways. The Commission was called upon to 
report on the status of Canada’s three transcontinental railways, the reorganization 
considered necessary, and the best method of procedure should one or more lines 
be acquired by the Government. 

In 1917, Sir Henry Drayton and A. C. Acworth presented to Parliament the 
Drayton-Acworth majority report, recommending that the Government take over 
the Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific, and Canadian Northern Railways and 
operate them, together with the Intercolonial and National Transcontinental, 
as one system. The Commission had come to this conclusion—though it pointed 
out the objections to such a government-operated system—because this appeared 


~ to be the only manner in which maintenance of adequate rail transportation could be 


assured, dislocation of Canadian credit avoided, and Government investment 
protected. A. H. Smith presented a minority report dissenting from the majority 
report. 

The Commission’s majority report was accepted by the Government and, in 
1917, a Bill was introduced in Parliament implementing its recommendations and 
providing for the taking over of the Canadian Northern by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. In September 1918, the Government appointed a new Board of Directors 
charged with the operation of the Canadian Northern Railways. In November 
1918, the management of the Canadian Government Railways was entrusted to the 
Board of Directors of the Canadian Northern Railway Company and in December 
of the same year, the use of the collective title ‘‘Canadian National Railways” 
was authorized. 

It was recognized that, because of the interrelations of the Grand Trunk with 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, further study would have to be made before these railways 
could be absorbed into the newly-founded system, and negotiations were entered 
into with the Grand Trunk to determine the basis upon which the Government 
would acquire its properties. 
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In February 1919, the Grand Trunk notified the Government that it would 
not continue to operate the Grand Trunk Pacific after Mar. 10, and the Government, 
in consequence, appointed the Minister of Railways as receiver for it. In 1920, 
its management was entrusted to the Board of Directors appointed for the Canadian 
Northern Railway Company which operated it under receivership until the latter 
was terminated on May 27, 1927, and control was vested in the Canadian National 
Railways. 


The final agreement covering the acquisition of the property of the Grand 
Trunk by the Government was reached in October 1919, and a Board of Arbitration 
was appointed to estimate the value of the preferred and common stock of the 
Company. A Board of Management, under the Chairmanship of Sir Joseph Flavelle, 
operated the property until Jan. 30, 1923, when formal amalgamation with the 
Canadian National Railway Company took place with Sir Henry Thornton as 
Chairman and President. 


This then was the Canadian National Railways—a group of insolvent railways 
having a burden of interest debt that can be described only as fantastic: so much so, 
that the management of the day was faced with an apparently hopeless prospect 
financially. The component lines as a group could not even meet their operating 
expenses. The average annual operating loss for the five years preceding consolida- 
tion was over $9,000,000 and other income charges brought the figure close to 
$12,000,000. In addition, the new system was expected to carry a staggering 
burden of interest charges on the debt inherited from the predecessor companies. 


Large expenditures were needed to co-ordinate the various lines and bring 
them to the standard required for efficient operation, yet there was no way of 
securing the necessary funds other than by borrowing from the public or the Govern- 
ment and this borrowing again increased the annual interest charges. Although 
the Dominion Government owned all the railways comprising the CNR, the money 
provided by the Government took the form of a loan on which fixed interest was 
payable. The Government took on the role of banker—or creditor—as well as that 
of proprietor; the Canadian National, in turn, was required to carry a crippling 
load of fixed interest charges on its borrowings, though it had only a low earning 
capacity to meet them initially. The Government, aware of the financial problems 
of the Railway, introduced legislation in 1932 whereby deficits would be met through 
a vote by Parliament instead of money being loaned at interest to the Railway. 


In 1937, steps were taken to readjust the capital structure of the Railway. 
The CNR Capital Revision Act of that year wrote off all loans that had been made to 
cover deficits and also unpaid interest on those loans. The Act also cancelled the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Northern stock that had been declared worthless by 
the Board of Arbitration in its 1921 report. The only portion of this Act that had 
any direct bearing on the Railway’s fundamental program of abolishing fixed interest 
on day-to-day operations, was the clause whereby certain moneys, in the form of 
loans made for the purpose of additions and betterments, were converted to equity 
capital, relieving the CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount; this was the 
principal advantage of the legislation. However, contrary to popular belief, none 
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of the money invested by the Government in the Company itself was written off 
by the 1937 Act, nor was there any reduction of the interest-bearing debt in the 
hands of the public. 


It was on the basis of this average debt that the Canadian National Railways 
sought relief from fixed interest charges in its submission to the Royal Commission 
on Transportation in 1950. The Commission had been appointed in 1948, by 
Order in Council P.C. 6033, to review the capital structure of the Canadian National 
Railways and report on the advisability of establishing and maintaining the fixed 
charges of that Company on a basis comparable to other major railways in North 
America. ° 


_ The Canadian National Railways, in its initial brief to the Commission, 
proposed that the portion of its bonded indebtedness held by the Government 
should be converted to equity capital and to provide relief in respect to the lines 
operated in the public interest, the publicly held bonded indebtedness of the 
Canadian National Railways should be assumed in whole or in part by the Govern- 
ment or, alternatively, relief should be provided by such other action as could best 
be adapted to the needs of the situation. Later, Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman and 
President of the Company, submitted that the $760,000,000 interest-bearing 
obligations held by the Government should be exchanged for equity capital and 
reflected in the balance sheet as such. He also asked that the Government acknow]l- 
edge an indebtedness to the Canadian National Railways in the amount of 
$300,000,000 to bear interest at 3 p.c. until discharged. This would be set up in 
the accounts of the CNR as a capital fund to be drawn on from time to time to 
retire interest-bearing obligations in the hands of the public or for capital additions 
to the property. As a consideration for the acknowledgment of the indebtedness, 
the CNR would issue a commensurate amount of equity stock to the Government. 
It was also submitted that development lines be financed by not more than 60 p.c. 
in the form of interest-bearing securities, the balance to be supplied by the Govern- 
‘ment against the issue by the CNR of a commensurate amount of equity stock to 
the Government. The Board of Directors of the Canadian National Railways 
considered that nothing short of these measures could be deemed adequate treatment 
of the capital structure of the Railway. The reasons for this stand were that the 
Railway, burdened with excessive fixed charges, was obliged to operate without due 
compensation as a matter of national policy and as an instrument of national 
development; further, that it possessed considerable milage of marginal and non- 
paying lines, and that railway tariffs of rates and tolls had not kept pace with 
increased costs of labour and materials. 


The Royal Commission concluded that the Canadian National Railways had 
established a case for reduction of fixed charges and for the desirability of the 
Company being able to accumulate a reserve out of earnings. The Commission 
recommended relief from the present heavy fixed charges so that deficits would not 
‘be experienced under efficient management when normal revenues are obtained; 
the accumulation out of earnings, when available, of some reserve, or what has come 
to be known as “‘something to come and go on” to provide additions and better- 
ments; the payment to the Government of the balance, after interest charges on 
debts to the public and provision for a reasonable reserve had been made. 
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The Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act was introduced in the 
House of Commons on June 4, 1952. The Act changed 50 p.c. of the Company’s 
interest-bearing debt to preferred stock on which, after settling income taxes, a 
dividend of 4 p.c. would be paid on earnings; furthermore, for a term of 10 years 
ending Dee. 31, 1961, the Railway is not obliged to pay interest on $100,000,000 
of its long-term debt. The Act made provision for the Government to buy addi- 
tional preferred stock annually in amounts related to the Company’s gross revenues, 


What the Act did not do is also important. It did not write off any of the 
money invested in the CNR. Nor did it guarantee freedom from deficits: at 


: 


\ 


: 
: 


Dec. 31, 1953, $28,000,000 of annual interest charges remained on the Railway’s | 


books. ‘The Act has no direct effect on the taxpayer, but goes a long way towards 
correcting the impression that the CNR has been losing money on its current 
operations and is a burden to the taxpayer. 


In Canada, the geographic location of newly discovered mineral wealth has 
been a main factor in the close relation between the Canadian National Railways 
and industry. Mineral discoveries have sparked a new phase of railway building; 
new, because machinery—bulldozers, steam shovels and power tools—has taken the 


place of the hand labour employed by the railway pioneers. | 
The Canadian National Railways first post-war venture into the field of railway — 


building was the 40-mile extension from Barraute to Beattyville. This was the 
first step in a move to eventually tap the extensive mineral deposits and forest 
reserves of the northern Quebec area. Surveying of this line began in 1946 and 
construction was completed in 1949. 


In 1952, Parliament authorized the Canadian National Railways to build a 
43-mile line to Kitimat, B.C., to serve the Aluminum Company of Canada’s new 
smelter. The terrain over which the line was built was rugged and the engineering 
problems were typical of those which had been encountered in the construction of 
the mountain section of the transcontinental line. The largest bridge on the line 
is the seven-span 1,018-foot steel bridge over the turbulent Skeena River, near 
Terrace. Within a few years this new line will be carrying the necessities of life 
to a city of 50,000 to 60,000 people. At the same time it is opening up new fields 
for loggers and lumbermen in virgin timber stands and, it is expected, will play an 
important role in the development of the whole area. 


An important mineral discovery in a remote area of northern Manitoba 
necessitated the construction of a 144-mile rail line from Sherridon to Lynn Lake 
where Sherritt-Gordon Mines Limited is now working valuable nickel and copper ore 
deposits. When in the early 1940’s, Sherritt-Gordon found that the copper and zine 
mines at Sherridon were running out, prospectors were dispatched to comb the northern 
hinterlands for new ore bodies. Deposits were discovered in 1941 at Lynn Lake, 
near the Saskatchewan border, 500 miles northwest of Winnipeg and 120 air-miles 
due north of Sherridon. However, the multi-million-dollar project of moving the 
entire town of Sherridon to the Lynn Lake site, constructing a 7,000-h.p. power 
plant and the new mine buildings, was not started until after World War II. 


The CNR surveyed the new line in 1951 and awarded contracts for clearing 
and grading the right-of-way. Equipment, needed for construction of trestles and 
track-laying were transported over the frozen wastes during the winter of 1951-52 
and actual track laying began on Aug. 7, 1952. The first train, powered by a diesel 
locomotive and carrying supplies for the town and the mine, reached Lynn Lake on 
Nov. 7, 1953. The 144 miles of track had been laid in exactly 15 months. . 
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At peak production, more than 77,800 tons of nickel concentrates and 12,300 
tons of copper concentrates will be shipped from Lynn Lake annually—the nickel 
concentrates to Fort Saskatchewan, on the outskirts of Edmonton, Alta., where 
plentiful resources of natural gas are available for the refining process, and the 
copper concentrates to Noranda, Que. The line will also handle the fish traffic 
from Reindeer Lake and other large northern lakes, and supplies of fuel and equip- 
ment required to serve the mine and the town of Lynn Lake and the many trading 
posts in the territory will constitute the inbound traffic. 


Plans for two other rail extensions are being put into finalform. The potential 
mineral and forest wealth at Chibougamau in northern Quebec is to be tapped and a 
new railway constructed from Beattyville, the present terminal of the Barraute 
line, to Cache Lake, a distance of 149 miles. From Cache Lake, the line will extend 
six miles due north to Chibougamau. The eastern arm of the line will link the 
region to St. Felicien in the Lake St. John district. 


_ Another line will open up the Manitouwadge area of northwestern Ontario 
where rich deposits of copper, zinc and silver have recently been found. The line 
will run from Hillsport on the CNR main line, 42 miles west of Hornepayne, in a 
southerly direction to Lake Manitouwadge, a distance of approximately 27 miles. 
It is expected that the Manitouwadge area will produce ore at the rate of 10,000 
tons a day and involve inbound traffic estimated at 60,000 tons annually. 


Although aircraft is playing an important role in the discovery of new resources 
in the outlying areas of Canada and in their initial development, the provision of 
railway services is absolutely essential to the continuing life of such projects. Only 
the railway can. provide a permanent, dependable and economical link with the 
markets in the better developed areas of Canada. 


Financial Statistics of the Canadian National Railway System.*— 
Capital Structure and Debt.—Major changes resulting from the Canadian Railways 
Capital Revision Act, 1952, were:— 


(1) $736,385,405 of interest-bearing debt to the Federal Government, which represented 
50 p.c. of the borrowed capital outstanding on Dec. 1, 1951, was exchanged for 
Canadian National Railway Company 4 p.c. non-cumulative preferred stock. 
Dividends on the 4 p.c. preferred stock must be paid to the extent that earnings are 
available after income tax has been paid. 

(2) Outstanding loans from the Federal Government to the amount of $100,000,000 
were converted into a 33 p.c. 20-year debenture which is to mature Jan. 1, 1972. 
No interest is payable on this debenture for the first 10 years. 

(3) Capital stock of the Canadian National Securities Trust in the amount of $378,518,135 
was transferred to the Canadian National Railway Company in exchange for a 
like amount of the Company’s capital stock. 

(4) In each of the years 1952 to 1960, inclusive, the Federal Government will purchase 
4 p.c. preferred stock in amounts equal to 8 p.c. of the annual gross revenues, these 
funds to be used by the Railway for financing capital improvements. 


As a consequence of these adjustments, the proportion of total capitalization 
represented by equity capital in shareholder’s account was raised from 34-5 p.c. at 
Dec. 31,1951, to 67-2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, and the proportion of borrowed capital 
was correspondingly reduced. It will be noted that these percentages are calculated 
exclusive of the $4,518,890 of capital stock of subsidiary companies which was 
held by the public on the above dates. , 
= The Hudson Bay Railway is a direct responsibility of the Federal Government and has been operated 


by the CNR for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935; statistics relating to the operation of this line are not 
included in the data for the CNR. 
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The following statement shows the effect of the Act on the capitalization of 
the Company: 


CAPITALIZATION OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Year 1952 
Adjustments 
Balance Effective Year 1952 Balance 
Item at Jan, 1, 1952, Current at 
Dec. 31, 1951 | under Capital | Transactions | Dec. 31, 1952 
Revision Act, 
1952 
$ $ $ $ 
Equrry Capirat— . ‘ 
So ee ass of Canadian National Railway ; 
Company 2a bees eek ek A ee Dates 18,000,000 | 378,518,135} — 396, 518, 135 
Core ack of the Canadian National Rail- 
WAYS DCCULILIES SL TUStE. - ney. eee eens 878,518,135 |—378,518, 135! — a 
4 p.c. preferred stock of Canadian National 
Railways Companyiqas eek: eae ere — 736,385,4052} 18,486,540 | 754,871,945 
Capital investment of Government of 
Canada in the Canadian Government 
Railways. Gon cok aah aaa Ree 379, 877,514 — —195,270 | 379,682,244 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA—SHAREHOLDERS’ 

ACCOUNT: 5. eden Rape er ee ee 775,395, 6493) 736,385,405 18,291,270 | 1,531,072,3248 | 
Percent otcapitalizatron: ae ade eeeer eeee 34-5 — _ 64-75 
BorRROWED CaAPiTaL— 

Bundeck: debtuecs: centenarians ete 615,197,035 — —9,702,206 | 605,494,829 
Government of Canada loans and debentures} 857,573,774 |—736,385,4052| 106,866,796 | 228,055,165 
Torats, BORROWED CAPITAL.............. 1,472,770,809 | —736, 385,405 97,164,590 | 833,549,994 
Per cent: of capitalization. «ojjsim isnt oa tele ss 65-5 — a= 35°25 
TODAS) « GAPITALIZATION.-..20t0b Soke ee 2,249,166,458 3 as 115,455,860 | 2,364,622,3183 


1 The capital stock of the Securities Trust, previously owned by the Government of Canada, was | 
transferred to the Canadian National Railway Company in consideration for a like amount of capital stock 
of the National Company. 2 The 4 p.c. preferred stock is represented by shares having a par value 
of one dollar each, in respect of which non-cumulative dividends shall, from time to time, be paid to the 
extent that earnings are available for distribution in any year. The amount issued under the adjustment 
authorized by the Capital Revision Act, and for which a like amount of weno of Canada loans have > 
been cancelled, is equal to 50 p.c. of the borrowed capital at Dec. 31, 3 Excludes shares of - 
subsidiary companies owned by public amounting to $4,518,890 for 1951 A 34, 516,490 for 1952. 


12.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System, as at 
Dec. 31, 1944-53 


Nors.—Information given in greater detail in DBS report, Canadian National Railways, 1923-58. 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 
Capital Held by Public Loans and 
Appro- 
‘Dee Bi sorernnent C ap al pei hae oe ee Totals 
toe Un- 
Canada Federal and Assets 
Shareholders’ | Held by | Provincial | Suatanteed | in Public 
Account a Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1Q4EA Se Ane? 754, 695, 486 4,669, 840 579, 287,482 50, 166, 424 661, 875, 853 2,050, 695, 085 
VO At ye Maes 777, 326, 528 4,643,040 528, 275, 246 44,904, 751 690, 973, 594 2,046, 123, 159 
19460e. ws crate 776,018,575 4,635, 440 488, 772,318 41, 650, 680 718, 537, 286 2,029, 614, 299 
1947 Ae a 774,195,901 | 4,570,940 | 538,759,177 44,100,584 | 689,470,349 || 2,051,096, 951 
1048 oe ede 774, 242, 649 4,567,540 492,437,507 91,795,151 760, 494, 825 2,123,537, 672 
1949). e Se ee 774,448, 716 4,560, 290 539, 706, 744 85,159,176 743,661, 162 2,147,536, 088 
TOGO Se Strat ob. 776,395, 649 4,520,890 566, 418, 607 92,611, 634 739,847,514 2,179,794, 294 
TOD TS hia. ae 776,395, 649 4,518,890 518,396, 607 96, 800, 428 857,573, 774 2,253, 685,348 
ODDS aon: 1,531,072,324 4,516,490 518,396, 607 87,098, 222 228,055, 165 2,369, 138, 808 
WO0S meet ee 1,552,050,067 | 4,514,490 | 513,977,391 75,834,299 | 342,140,048 || 2,488,516, 295 


| Investments— 
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: Assets.—In Table 13, the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as 


at Dec. 31, 1953, are compared with those at the time of consolidation of the 


System. 


13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1953 


eee ee) eee 


Account 


Meaideand COWMpMeNy. 22.0... heirs sss cutie 26 
Improvements on leased railway property..........- 
EN RSG RE eee Bane Soc er ee a 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property Sold. 3 ie 8 
Miscellaneous physical property...........++-++++e+> 
Potated COMPANION... ... qe ers ctor ee es sete ees 
POPOL IN VEStMeNtS. sive ce wees cas Hie ce sides so cleo 


Votals, Investments.............-..--.0+-05- 


Current Assets— 


Sabres ts ER re es on eterna ee aiictaie: Ae so, Vis SIO RAs 
Bpectal Geposits..... 6... eee eee eens cece ee eees 
Tass and bills recervable........ 0-5 dacs ce cactus 
Traffic and car service, balances receivable.......... 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable...............+05- 
Materials and supplies...........-.---e eee eee eee ees 
Interest and dividends receivable................6-- 
ants Fecelva le cere eke cas ob oeyteas cin eoee ert esos 
SAENGTCUITENG ASSOtS sre oho ec Nobis cence seein < 


Totals, Current Assets...............-..055- 


Deferred Assets— 


Working fund advances... .......-..eese eee eee ee eeees 
insurance ang other funds... so02.6..c05s.see es aeess 
PNGIOVECONELACTAUDC cere crates auc tees cease slere’c ere 
Wiher Celle ASSOtS focince ier eles ermese ei wae rete sh 


Totals, Deferred Assets................--55-- 


Unadjusted Debits— 


Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 
Discount on capital stock.............. cece reer eee 
Miscounton LUNE GED tig oc oo Siew ciers wriare ayo. eee ieiele <i 
Other unadjusted debits.............--.+55 deat es rs 


Totals, Unadjusted Debits.................. 
Grand) Totals. ve. 05 a hee cece o's oe 


Dec. 31, 1922 


1,765,323, 644 
1,492,123 
4,629,855 
6,171, 808 

34, 767,914 
24, 253,323 
5, 789, 464 


1,842, 428,131 


14, 651, 422 
6, 1389, 435 
11, 600 
2,528, 622 
5,386, 673 
16,857, 420 
41,408, 999 
377,003 
112, 269 
106,775 


87,580, 218 


166, 847 
352, 488 


11,805, 962 


12,325, 297 


322,059 
634, 960 
1,919, 635 
12,820, 903 


15,697,557 


1,958, 031, 203 


Dee. 31, 1953 


2,488, 946, 890 
1,216,308 


4,719, 831 
71,584,067 
54,785, 126 

692,454 


2,621, 944, 676 


18,196,743! 
4,522,972 


24, 685, 898 
21,029,259 
108, 898, 665 


’ 


7,793,940 


185,181,199 


538,321 
14,058, 145 
85, 870,000 

1,795,763 


102, 262, 229 


903 , 096 


2,557, 650 
5,131,415 


8,592,161 


2,917, 980, 265 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


+723, 623, 246 
— 275,815 
—4, 629, 855 
—1,451,977 
+36, 816, 153 
+30, 531,803 
—5,097,010 


+779, 516,545 


+3,545,321 
—1,616, 463 
—11, 600 
—2,528, 622 
+19, 299, 225 
+4,171,839 
+ 67,489, 666 
—323, 281 
—112, 269 
+7, 687, 165 


+97,600,9812 


+371, 474 
+13,705, 657 
+85, 870,000 
—10,010, 199 


+89, 936, 932 


+581, 037 
— 634,960 
+638, 015 
—7, 689,488 


+959, 949, 062 


am ee ete bee 


1 Includes demand loans and deposits. 


2 Increase in current liabilities $9,674,616. 


Operating Finances.—Gross revenue, operating expenditure and net revenue 


include only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but 


the deficits are for the entire System, including the operating results of the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separ- 
ately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside 


operations. 
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14.—Gross Revenue, Operating Expenditure, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and 


Deficits of the Canadian National Railway System,! 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-25 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 660; for 1926-39 in the 1942 Year Book, 
p. 590; and for 1940-43 in the 1951 edition, p. 731. Figures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949, 


a 
Ss joe seuss Eee 


Income 
° Gross . . . 
: Operating Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash 
Year eae Expenditure for Fixed Charges Deficit? Deficit 
evenue Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1944 eh -rersae: 441,147,510 | 362,547,044 73,478, 733 50,474,480 | Cr. 22,999,253 | Cr. 23,026, 924 
De Ey aeoase 433,773,394 | 355,294,048 (oy ook, 185 49,009,507 | Cr. 24,511,678 | Cr. 24,756, 130 
1046 28sec 400,586,026 | 857,236,718 37, 239, 784 46, 685,316 9,445, 532 8, 961,5703 
LOT Pe rr: 438,197,980 | 397,122,607 29, 330, 757 45,925,891 16,595, 134 15, 885, 1943 
1948. he a 491, 269,950 464, 739,970 12,502,931 46,341, 727 83, 838, 796 33, 532, 7418 | 
1949........ 500, 723,386 | 478,501,660 6, 152, 649 48 631,896 42,479, 247 42, 048, 0273 
IED 26 sonee 553,831,581 | 493,997,079 44,084, 904 47,421, 983 3,337,079 3, 261, 235 
LO51 tie ae 624, 834, 120 580, 150, 221 31,722,489 48,176,558 16, 454, 069 15, 031,996 
19Gb 22 cece 675,219,415 | 634,852,915 25, 702, 660 25,415,189 | Cr. 287,471 Cr: 142,327 
LO53RRe eee 696,622,451 | 659,049,086 29, 238, 623 29,376, 160 187, 537°| Cre). 244,017 
ee OE EE Ee 
1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Ince. 2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 


3 Contributed by the Federal Government. 


Milage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1953, main-track milage (exclusive of | 


electric lines) of the Canadian National Railways (including lines in the United 


| 


} 
; 
| 
' 


| 
| 


States and Newfoundland but exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and | 


Toronto Terminals Railway lines, controlled jointly by the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 24,368 miles. Including the Thousand 
Islands Railways, 4:51 miles, controlled but operated separately, the total milage 
was 24,372-5. The grand total, including 72-9 miles of electric lines, was 24,445 -4 
miles. 
15.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1952 and 1953 


(Exclusive of electric lines) 
ee 


Milage and Traffic 1952 =m 1953 
Train Milage— 
Peasenger (Talisane. anncian. , < ) mom eee ck lbes ce miles 25, 533, 678 24,949,141 
Ereight (reais eee teat ieee ae Ck een eS s 49,541,512 46, 883, 109 
Totals, Weraliy Miles $05 ives cent bawtasat 2. No. 75,075,190 71, 832, 250 


Passenger-Train Car Milage— 


Cosehes:and combination’. +.2...0. wee eee miles 71,032, 668: 67,478,330! 
Motorunibienes.«) Mateerer!, Lniuriareionn. tapi eee os 969,111 1,021,566 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars........0..0.c0cececcecccce se 65, 281,036 64, 340,084 
Bareage, mail, express: GtG.a<5.5-..0 min ds Los eae, OR ee a 98,324, 513 99,560, 767 

Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles............. No. 235, 607,328 232,400, 747 


1 Excludes work service. 


f 


| 
| 
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15.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Milage and Traffic 


Freight-Train Car Milage— 


1952 


1953 


loaded freight-car................ ccc cnceceerecerseneeeees miles 1,348, 655, 134 1,308,501, 856 

| Empty freight-car........... ce cece seen cee ene en eeereeeeees es 686,815,274 632,418,375 
in ec) Liew OR SSs Helen Benne abistionicete store accor aan iy 48,778, 742 46,399,773 

Totals, Freight-Train Car Miles............-.- No. 2,034, 249,150 1,987,320, 004 

Passenger Traffic— 

| Passengers carried (earning revenue).........+-.++eseeeeees No. 18,832,815 18,080,958 

_ Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile.............. sf 1, 635, 201, 983 1,538, 832,219 

_ Passenger-train miles per mile OR LORE eee Se ee oe sg 1,056 1,033 

| Average passenger jOUNCY.......... ese eeeee eres eee e eee eees miles 86-83 85-11 

| Average amount received per passenger. .....--.-.eeeeeeees $ 2-57349 2-53948 

_. Average amount received per passenger Togle fe Wee $ 0.02964 0-02984 

_ Average passengers per SHestin dail Spe ee Peers eee homecare No. 64-04 61-68 

_ Average passengers per car IML TAa ee REAP IAS ee co Sele tere eh nes 3% ss 12-75 12-40 

Total passenger-train earnings per TAIT. 905.5 serrese. toes $ 3°86 3:98 

| Total passenger-train revenue per mile of TORU. eee Pree $ 4,076-82 4, 113-98 

‘Freight Tra ffic— 

Me Revenue freight carried........... 60.02 cee e eee etree cence tons 90,053,919 86, 523,327 

_ Revenue freight carried one mile..........-....- +e seer eee cs 38, 430,494, 637 36, 677, 980, 252 

_ Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.......... iy 1,584, 763 1,513,672 

Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile ofroad.. “ 1,708,033 1,626, 848 
Average tons revenue freight per train TURING ies reteainrers ofesekese: st O. 776 782 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car Maley aes. ve 30-64 30-03 
Average hauls revenue freight. .........--.:ee sees erences miles 426-75 423-91 
Freight revenue per train mile,........-.--.sesee reer eee $ 10-83 11-81 
Freight revenue per mile of road.........-..sseeeeee eee eees $ 22,187-81 22, 921-32 
Freight revenue per ton............ eee eee cece eee e renee $ 5-96 6-40 
Freight revenue per ton mile..........-..6.- seer erect eres $ 0-01397 0-01501 


] 
| ETE ene ee ee CO, 
) 
| 


| Section 2.—Electric Railways* 


| Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 
1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 
successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
‘Exhibition Grounds. The first electric railway line in Canada, and probably the 
first in North America, ran between Windsor and Walkerville, Ont. and was estab- 


lished early in June 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation before June 11). 


| 

Cheap and reasonably rapid passenger conveyance is a necessity of modern 
| urban life. In some cities of Eastern Canada, electric railways are still operated 
by private companies under city franchises, but in a number of cities in Ontario 
‘and Western Canada the electric railways are owned and operated by the muni- 
-cipalities. The number of electric railways in operation declines each year as 
_motor- and trolley-buses replace electric trams. Of the 22 systems in service in 1952, 
_six operated electric cars, motor-buses and trolley-buses; nine operated trolley- 
‘buses and motor-buses; three operated electric cars only; one, electric cars and 
_motor-buses; and one, trolley-buses only. Equipment of electric railways is shown 


in Table 16. 


| * Statistics presented in this Section cover the urban and inter-urban operations of the electric railway 
systems. More detailed information is given in DBS publication, Electric Railways of Canada, 1952. 
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i 
16.—Equipment of Electric Railways, 1950-52 
Be603060Navjjee“annwnwwwwwwooSsS See 


Equipment 1950 1951 1952 Equipment 1950 1951 1952 
No. No. No. No. No. No 
Passenger Vehicles— Other Vehicles— 

Closed Carsae sed seco 2,594 2,399 2,307 || Baggage, express and 
Openicars. 2 en 6 4 4 mallicarssk 4. cee ee 16 12 ll 
Combination passenger Hreighticars. oh. ae 88 86 82 

and baggage cars..... 5 5 5 Locomotives. .......<: 57 54 55 
Cars without electrical Snow ploughs........... 53 51 47 

equipment:..9. os. 130 123 108 Sweepers Pea 81 74 65 
Motor-buses.-.......... 1,927 1,979 2,090 Trucks sess eee 137 139 153 
Trackless trolley-buses. 909 1,035 1,067 || Miscellaneous........... 176 158 177 

Totals, Passenger Totals, Other 

Vehiclessceuee.. 5,571 | 5,545 | 5,581 Vehicles #74...) 608 574 590 | 


Finances.—The financial statistics of electric railways given in Table 17 
have been greatly affected by variations in traffic and by changes in mode of loca] 
transportation. When electric railways have ceased operation because of decline. 
in traffic or have substituted other types of rolling-stock, their figures have been 
dropped from the tabulation. Despite changing conditions, however, the gross, 
revenue of electric railways increased each year from a low point reached in 1933; 
very marked increases were shown from 1940 to 1945. The ratio of expenses to 
receipts rose from a low of 68 p.c. in 1943 to 97 p.c. in 1952. Many systems have 
changed over from private to public ownership in the past few years which accounts 
for much of the recorded decline in the value of stocks and the increase in funded 


debt. 


17.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1901-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1926 edition. 


—ss———oooooooo®=®=ODm0oonomo 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 


Capital Liability Investment 
in : 
Gross | Operating 
Year Road and : 
Stocks ne Total Equip- | Earnings | Expenses 
ment 


1045 5%. 37,492,392] 147, 433, 845) 184, 926, 237/204, 586, 208/80, 027, 414/54, 548, 335 
1944..... 37, 540, 432/142, 364, 766/179, 905, 198/202, 666, 204/84, 730, 173/58, 202, 151 
1045 se 3. 37,329, 194/142, 384, 083/179, 713, 277/205, 026, 475/88, 939, 451164, 533, 940 
1086 Dots: 35, 656, 763] 132,042, 089/167, 698, 852/203, 537, 797/87, 515, 721/75, 550, 821 
hi eee 33, 915, 932) 138, 246, 540/172, 162, 472/218, 439, 361/86, 519, 712/81, 787, 723 


1048. es. 28, 138, 481/140, 692, 280] 168, 830, 761|217, 385, 299/89, 310, 215/88, 024, 727 
10495 sseis 27,425, 491/143, 944, 716]171,370, 207/242, 095, 483/95, 596, 394/92.378, 848 
PO secre 27,252, 391/159, 192, 587/186, 444, 978] 223, 224, 556/91, 034, 058/89, 414, 380 
LOST Te: 20, 252, 391/179, 159, 159/199, 411, 550/255, 057, 250/99, 114, 548/97, 880, 959 
1002 oe cian 5,535,7951| 147,980,382! 53,516, 177/260, 037, 852/104 ,028, 691 101,110,712 


97-20 


17,896 
19,034 
20,091 
21, 700 
22,627 


22,593 
21,661 
21,869 
21,052 
20, 268 


33,975, 281 
36, 845, 152 
39,364,771 
45,675,363 
50,117,441 


55, 268,083 
59, 155, 605 
57,645,574 © 
64, 188, 551 

67,252,025 — 


er a ee em ee ae ee 


_} Decrease from 1951 accounted for by the re-capitalization of the Winnipeg Electric Company; transit | 
facilities of that Company were transferred to the Greater Winnipeg Transit Company. 


Traffic.—In 1952, electric cars travelled 73,165,934 miles in passenger service, 
trackless trolley-buses operated by electric-railway companies travelled 34,117,476 
miles and motor-buses 59,148,827 miles. Although most of the urban centres in 
which transit services operate have greatly extended their populated areas in the 
post-war years, electric cars and buses travelled fewer passenger miles each year 
since 1948 and the number of fare passengers carried declined each year since 1946. 
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18.—Traffic Statistics of Electric-Railways, 1943-52 


Norr.—Figures for 1901-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
he 1933 edition. 


Miles of Road Electric Car and Bus Milage 
ge nae et mee Cn SE aa Re Rs ora ean Fare Hreight 
Year With Passengers Carre di 
Total Double Passenger Other Total Carried! Berle 
| Track 
miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 
ee 1,019-29 487-91 164,050,357 | 2,773,462 | 166,823,819 | 1,177,003,883 | 3,751,785 
ae 1,019-69 490-17 | 169,421,343 | 2,756,755 | 172,178,098 | 1,249,707,399 | 3,769,959 
| 1,015-54 488-30 | 175,498,520 | 2,777,976 | 178,276,496 | 1,316,571,540 | 3,639,989 
1,004-44 485-06 | 177,256,084 | 2,822,300 | 180,078,384 | 1,344,916,773 | 3,506,805 
ee 895-25 436-95 | 180,204,812 | 2,808,252 | 183,013,064 | 1,323,723,782 | 3,655,278 
a 778-92 391-78 | 182,943,709 | 3,038,989 | 185,982,698 | 1,309,565,795 | 4,050,111 
a 719-31 356-61 | 173,849,096 | 3,048,146 | 176,897,242 | 1,240,558,812 | 3,702,016 
M0: 6... 662-96 326-90 | 173,285,475 | 3,562,144 | 176,847,619 | 1,192,058,052 | 4,115,974 
| ee 595-38 293-87 | 167,316,921 | 3,646,069 | 170,962,990 | 1,133,393,935 | 4,479,404 
M2... 0c 567-79 272-02 | 166,482,237 | 3,759,193 170,191,430 | 1,109,299,866 | 4,079,474 


S) 1Includes passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley-buses operated by electric 
-ailways. 


19. —Passengers, Employees and Berries Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
3-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1900-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1926 edition. 


. Passengers Employees Others Totals 
ear | pH ——————— — 
Killed ) Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured || Killed | Injured 
No No No No. No No No No 
Be ods tis cote bares _ 4,301 2 722 78 1,491 80 6,514 
WIE ces tao ste eke easel aides 3 3,980 uf 835 88 1,556 98 6,371 
pe enc ame 2 4,092 3 944 104 1,592 109 6, 628 
Bae Lamas Sect (nts 8 4,009 3 904 66 1,584 Ut 6,497 
SPY 55 a telat ore resaok ek 2 4,181 4 910 71 1,469 77 6,560 
Des ohn Mase a sas 2 3,792 5 1,336 74 1,328 81 6, 456 
ios cbo sia ae tees 1 3,688 1 766 63 1, 239 65 5, 693 
|) fa RSH ook a kerek, ee ar — 3,718 1 730 44 1, 204 45 5, 652 
ME cheats coca aisials eal — 3,392 zy 650 42 998 44 5,040 
|. AS RAS bee Pe 2 Soo 1 655 40 1,046 43 5, 252 


The Toronto Underground Electric Railway.—Construction of Canada’s 
first underground electric railway or subway commenced at Toronto in 1949 and 
the line was put into operation in March 1954. The route of the subway follows the 
general line of Yonge Street, a distance of about 4:5 miles from Front Street to 
Eglinton Avenue. Twelve stations are located along the line and a pedestrian 
subway. 
Sub-surface sections of the subway are from six to 20 feet underground. Rapid- 
transit cars, 104 in number, each of 62-passenger capacity, are used. The 500-foot 
platforms at all stations accommodate trains of up to eight cars in length which 
handle a peak load of 40,000 passengers an hour in each direction. 


Section 3.—Express Companies 


| Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains, but express 
companies do not own the means of performing these services; railway facilities 
¥ used by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express companies 
in Canada have always operated in close co-operation with the railways. 
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Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not 
generally compete with freight rates. The Dominion Express Company, in purs- 
uance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave, in its first tariff, a 
rate of two and one-half times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the 
same goods carried the same distance. The majority of the contracts between 
express and railway companies for carrying express freight are on the basis of a 
percentage of the gross express revenue and the rates paid by the shipper are subject 
to the approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners. All express companies 
are organized under powers conferred by Federal Government legislation and their 
business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock and such 
perishable commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels, and the 
issue of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms of 
financial paper. 


Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in 
Canada — three Canadian and one American. ‘The Canadian Pacific Express 
Company, formerly the Dominion Express Company, is a subsidiary of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express business on the railways and 
the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent company. The express business 
of the Canadian National and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments | 
of the respective railways. The Railway Express Agency, Incorporated, operates 
over the Canadian sections of United States railways and over the route from 
Skagway, Alaska, to points in Yukon Territory. No statistics are available on 
the volume of traffic carried by express because much of the traffic consists of parcels 
and small lots that would make statistical classification and measurement very 
difficult. 

20.—Milages operated by, and Revenue and Expenditure of, Express Companies, | 
1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-43 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1927-28 edition. 


; ; Net 
Milages Gross Operating Express F 
Near or Company Operated! Earnings Expenditure | Privileges? Opera 
venue 
No $ $ $ $ 
GES er eres rs arcs Set ee 50, 668 34,357, 760 18,856, 659 15,301,512 199, 589 
IRE A ees oo ie Le Ae A 50, 938 37,171, 862 20,040,339 16, 711, 647 419,876 
1946 Recipe te weet, ks lee ean ae 51,365 39, 260, 553 22,670, 616 16,841,229 | Dr. 251,292 
YY (rte cs ae aCe Ca TAC CNA Re abin hr ice 51,341 42,314,758 25,770,190 17,650,061 | Dr. 1,105,493 
TQAS Re Se hee! Mix a aes 51,840 46,809,112 30,398, 058 18,785,988 | Dr. 2,374,929 
1 AG Re ao nee Oa a Sab AEE ERE Pte 54,806 51,966, 290 32,380,229 21,226,817 Dr. 1,645, 750 
TODOMSER. CORSE Nee toe ween cece eee 55,581 52,017,492 32,881, 689 21,355, 956 r. 2,220, 158 
OS 5 ago Rtg OO OM TE Ie eee AEE OU, O00 60, 423, 503 38,374, 128 21,037,164 1,012,211 
OGY] eink haatyGs ae eas oe ee ac 57,305 70,185,114 44,744,018 24,428,739 1,012,357 
1953 
Canadian National Express...... 30,077 38, 692, 427 26, 620, 299 11,414, 666 657, 462 
Canadian Pacific Express........ 21,544 33, 307,083 21,836,070 11,056,090 414, 923 
Northern Alberta Railways..... 928 80, 844 315, 617 307, 638 57,589 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.... 3,256 1,616,594 797, 856 806, 412 12,326 
TMOtais; 953. sessoere clase 55,805 74,296, 948 49,569,842 23,584, 806 1,142,300 


Se 


1 Over railways, boat lines and motor-carrier and aircraft routes. 


2 Amounts paid by express 
companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 
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21._Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1949-53 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Money orders, domestic and foreign...... 131,358,491] 121,476,102) 187,215,925) 134,870,537] 134,996,758 
Travellers cheques, domestic and foreign. 8,250,196} 9,242,789) 7,758,328) 7,832,881) 7,589,928 
Mrrsembenies., 07 )..S\) SASK h Us 23,527,669} 21,292,175] 24,186,587) 23,826,544) 22,144,909 
Mmolopraphic transfers. occ. vee cse ev ccees 187,522 153, 140 191,188 255, 243 274,705 


(UL eg ek Zena oe adie fear ie bgr aias 163,323,878] 152, 164, 206] 169,347,028) 166,285,205) 165,006,300 


22._Employees, Salaries, Wages and Commissions of Express Companies, 1944-53 


Year | Full-Time sand missions | Year | fulltime | POna” | missions 
ages Paid Wages! Paid 
No $ $ No. $ $ 
eres Sw. <5 6,705 | 13,263,739 1729; 1955 M9405 ee ee oe 8,809 | 23,621,322 2,283,425 
So 7,160 | 13,945,167 1,846,884 |} 1950......... 8,974 | 24,195,490 2,177,933 
MAG Seneca css 7,430 | 16,060,439 INO7Oe SHO loot ae es seni 9,610 | 28,607,463 2,448,341 
eo 28 & o'u0 8,017 | 18,308,798 DOOD AOA alin Op aera eset 10,849 | 32,503,058 2, 689, 830 
eee 8,525 | 22,212,249 Del G48 Oat Mobs tees. eka 12,119 | 37,413,060 2,795,766 


1 Includes wages paid to part-time employees. 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


__ In this Part of the Chapter, highways and motor-vehicles are treated as related 
features of transportation. Following an introductory section, which summarizes 
provincial regulations regarding motor-vehicles and motor traffic, the entire subject 
of road transportation is dealt with under the headings of roads and highways and 
motor-vehicles. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor-Vehicle and Traffic Regulationst 


Norr.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations 
in force in each province and territory; only the more important general information is 
given. The sources of information for detailed regulations for specific provinces and 
territories are given at pp. 857-858. 


General.—The registration of motor-vehicles and of motor-vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. 
Regulations that are common to all provinces and territories are summarized under 
the following headings:— 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and 
Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge 
pt the administration of motor-vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces and 
rritories. 
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Operator’s Licences—The operator of a motor-vehicle must be over a specified 
age (usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only 


| 


after prescribed qualification tests and is renewable annually. Special licences are. 
required for chauffeurs and, in some jurisdictions, for those granted licences who > 


have not reached the specified age. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations—In general, all motor-vehicles and trailers must | 
be registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two 
(one only in Saskatchewan and Alberta) registration plates, one on the front and 


one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back in the case of trailers). A> 


change of ownership of the vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority, | 


However, exception from registration is granted for a specified period (usually at 


least 90 days) in any year to visitors’ private vehicles registered in another Province | 


or a State that grants reciprocal treatment. Further regulations require a safe 
standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its brakes, and stipulate 


that equipment include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a satisfactory . 


locking device, a muffler, a windshield wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations. — In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the 


right-hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic 


signs, lights, etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. Speed limits, | 


usually of 50 miles per hour (60 in Alberta), are in effect; slower speeds are always 
required in cities, towns and villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, 


at road intersections, railway crossings, or at other places or times where the view . 


of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor-vehicles 
must not pass a tram that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers, except 
where safety zones are provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property 
damage must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and a driver 


involved must not leave the scene of an accident until he has rendered all possible 


aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Penalties.—Penalties ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of 
any of the regulations to suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding 
of the car, or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without 
an operator’s licence, and especially for attempting to operate a motor-vehicle 
while intoxicated. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province of Canada has enacted | 


legislation under this heading (sometimes referred to as Financial Responsibility 
Legislation). In general, the legislation provides for the automatic suspension 


of the driver’s licence and motor-vehicle permit of a person convicted of an offence > 


arising out of a motor-vehicle accident. The suspension remains effective until 
proof of financial responsibility is filed. The object of this law is to encourage 
safe driving by imposing more severe penalties for carelessness. The latest amend- 
ments to the safety legislation of the various provinces is given in the 1954 Year 
Book, pp. 805-808. 
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Although Safety Responsibility Legislation has not been enacted in either 
the Yukon Territory or the Northwest Territories, the Motor Vehicle Ordinances 
of the two Territories require the owner of a motor-vehicle to submit evidence of 
stipulated insurance coverage on such vehicle before he can obtain registration. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Funds.—In recent years a new type of motor-vehicle 
legislation has been enacted in all provinces except Quebec and Saskatchewan. 
This has usually taken the form of an amendment to the motor-vehicle laws of the 
province and provides for the establishment of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, out 
of which are paid judgments awarded for damages arising out of motor-vehicle 
accidents in the province which cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. 
The Fund is created by the collection annually of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
fee from the registered owner of every motor-vehicle or from every person to whom 
a driver’s licence is issued. This fee does not exceed $1 per annum. A feature of 
this legislation which is contained in some provincial statutes provides for the 
payment of judgments in the so-called ‘hit and run’ accidents. When these occur, 
if neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, action may be taken against 
the Registrar of Motor Vehicles; any judgment secured against the Registrar is 
paid out of the Fund. All of these laws contain a provision limiting the amount 
that can be paid out of the Fund on one judgment. The limits are $5,000 for one 
person, $10,000 for two or more persons injured in one accident and $1,000 for 
property damage. For ‘hit and run’ accidents payments are made for personal 
injuries or death only. 


Sources of information for provincial motor-vehicle and traffic regulations:— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—Deputy Minister of Public Works, St. John’s. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1941, as amended. 


Prince Edward Island 
Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.P.E.I. 1951, ¢. 73). 


Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways and 
Public Works, Halifax. 
Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (1932, c. 6) as amended, and the Motor 
Carrier Act (R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 78) as amended. 


New Brunswick 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Provincial Tax Branch, Department 
of Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Fredericton. 
Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (R.S.N.B. 1951, c. 73) as amended. 


Quebec 

Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue Offices, Finance 
: Department, Quebec. 

| Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (R.5.Q. 1941, c. 142) as amended. 


Ontario 

: Administration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, Toronto. 

Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.0. 1937, c. 288) as amended, the 
Public Vehicle Act, 1949, and the Public Commercial Vehicle Act, 1949. 


: 
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Manitoba 
Administration.—Provincial Treasurer, Winnipeg. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.M. 1940, c. 93) as amended. | | 


Saskatchewan 


Admimstration.—Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue 
Building, Regina. 


Legislation.—The Vehicles Act (R.S.S. 1951, ¢. 85). 


Alberta 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Provincial 
Secretary, Edmonton, and the Highway Traffic Board, Department of 
Highways, Hidinroetoha 


Legislation.—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (R.S.A. 1942, ¢. 975) 
as amended, the Motor Vehicles Accident Indemnity Act (1947, ¢. 11) 
as amended, the Public Service Vehicles Act (R.S.A. 1942, c. 276), and) 
Rules and Regulations. The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act and) 
Motor Vehicle Accident Indemnity Act are administered by the Motor) 
Vehicle Branch, Department of the Provincial Secretary, and the Public 
Service Vehicles Act by the Highway Traffic Board, Department of: 
Highways. 


British Columbia 


Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the 
Highway Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and the various municipal police forces, while the Highway 
Act is administered by the Minister of Public Works, the Motor Carrier’! 
Act by the Public Utilities Commission, and the Motor Vehicle Act by 
the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles, Vancouver, B.C. 


Yukon Territory 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
Information regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Northern 
Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa, Ont. 


Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance (1952, First Session, c. 8) as 
amended. 


Northwest Territories 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address com-| 
munications to the Director, Northern Administration and Lands Branch. 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa, Ont. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (1950, c. 16) as amended. 


Section 2.—Roads and Highways 


The figures of Table 1 include the milages of all roads under provincial juris- 
diction, those in the National Parks, local roads in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario 
and British Columbia and estimates of local roads in the three Prairie Proving 


Other surfaces....| — _— 
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There are great stretches of country in Newfoundland, the northern portions of 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia with very few people 
and very few roads, but the more densely populated portions are well supplied. 
The Northwest Highway System (the Alaska Highway), built for military purposes 
during 1942 and extending 1,600 miles from Fort St. John, B.C., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, serves civilian as well as military traffic. It opens up a vast area of hitherto 
virgin territory and affords a means of all-weather land communication from Alaska 
through Canada to the United States. Completed in 1949, the Mackenzie Highway 
which runs 386 miles from Grimshaw, Alta., to Hay River, N.W.T., has been of 
great value in the development of the Great Slave Lake region and the entire 
Mackenzie River Valley. 


Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and 
principal towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very 
little. For 1952, the total number of miles of street reported was 15,189, composed 
of 4,219 miles of bituminous pavements, 869 miles of portland cement concrete, 
3,014 miles of bituminous surfaces, 3,996 miles of gravel and crushed stone and 
70 miles of other surfaces; making a total of 12,168 miles of surfaced streets and 
3,022 miles of earth roads. These figures for urban streets or roads are not included 
in Table 1. 


1.—Milage of each Type of Road, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1953 


Nors.—The figures for Canada are the sums of the milages so reported. Urban streets are not 
included in the figures. 


NE — seo 


Yukon 
Classification |N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ee Canada 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles} miles | miles | miles miles | miles |} miles 


SurraceD Roap 


Portland cement 


concrete........ — 4 7 296| 1,442 97; — — 33, — 1,879 
Bituminous 
pavements...... 30} — 25} — | 6,441) 4,786) — — _ 1,704; — |} 12,986 
Bituminous 
BPSUriACe.....0..: 97| 335] 1,363] 1,900} 844] 4,654 978 987) 1,700 924 2i| 13,784 
~Gravel— 


Crushed stone. .| 2,300] 2,079] 6, 997/11, 244|21,351)51,902| 8,624 eS 21,359] 9,495 1,616 oe 


SHOATD Sc c.afopslne als 2,427 2,418 8392/13, 144/28, 932/62, 784| 9,699 16,677| 23,059] 12,156] 1,618]181,306 
NoNn-SURFACED 
RoapD 
Improved earth..}| — 1,298} 3,033} — — |11,386] 7,832] 83,349) 29,758! 9,758 38311146, 797 
Other earth roads] 3,940} — 3,749} — |18,092; — 74,172) 55,6801) 32,3272] 1,641 911/184, 692 


Torats, Non- ‘ 
SURFACED Roap.| 3,940| 1,298] 6,782) — |13,092/11,386) 82, 004/139, 029 62,085} 11,399 4741331, 489 


Grand Totals....| 6,367) 3,716|15, 174/13, 144/42, 024/74,170| 91, 703/155,706' 85,144| 23,555] 2, 092/512, 795 


ee aw EY ee a SE 


1 Excludes surveyed road allowances not in use. 2 Includes all road allowances. 


Expenditure on Roads and Highways.—The roads and highways of Canada, 
except those in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the Indian reserves and the 


‘National Parks, are under the jurisdiction of the respective provincial or municipal 


authorities. Expenditure was sharply curtailed during the war years 1939-45 
and a considerable backlog of essential repair, improvement and expansion work 
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accumulated. In 1946, approximately $144,469,000 was expended on construction, 
general maintenance and repair of roads and bridges and in subsequent years outlays 
increased steadily, the amount expended in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, being 


$404,291,421. In considering this increase, it must be remembered that the unit 


cost per mile of construction has also advanced tremendously. 


2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53 


Item and Province or Territory 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
Construction— 
Newiourdland ite sacome tore cn. eed eee 1,862,129 4,485,354 4,555,303 2,954,526 
Prince Hidwardlslandssnente eee eee ile Ole 1,564, 687 2,130, 750 2,221 om 
INO Va SCOLIA ee orc ee ERE Le 14, 606, 701! 16, 620, 7962 9, 267, 598 5,744,539 
New Brunswick sa... Ais ae ee ere 9, 848, 2768 11, 667, 3094 6,039, 885 6,376, 795 
Que beeen acest cee ee ee ee eee 37,977, 756 31,325, 159 56,995, 225 73,769, 845 
OntariOss eadiercecei es cae en ee 34, 200, 336 41,220, 136 55, 768, 891 69,779, 100 
Manitobatre. Pats Ual ais Wo sa aa a eee 7,998, 782 5,361, 168 9,347, 887 11, 627, 268 
Saskatchewan... cocee ae ee 6, 247, 962 6, 677, 887 9,065,930 13,325, 620 
Albértas: 2266 sats. och aye ee ae tert 12, 845, 686 16,509, 201 21,301, 524 34, 211, 782 
British: Columbia ness tea ee eee eee eee 26,571,557 18,599,050 16, 298, 760 23,170, 263 
Wiokonvand ye NOW Licence eee ee eee 2,391,972 2,521,066 595, 600 508, 149 
Totals, Construction’................... 156,223,856 157,202,628 192,810,362 244,614,842 
Maintenance— 
Newfoundland =o 20s cee eae 1, 442,908 1, 447, 686 1,646,977 1,893, 130 
Prince Hdwardulslandits ote en ee 888, 485 1,063,116 1,001,335 1,077,210 
INOVEUSCObLa sc ort a. oie oe ee Sea ee 7, 288, 2351 7,640, 6912 6,880,574 8, 202, 264 
NewaBrunswiCks se ous eee eee 5, 278, 0693 8, 268, 0634 7,083, 580 8,618,951 
QuebeGiwentees el ee er ee ee 19,337,970 20,761,173 25, 735, 365 30, 628,015 
Ontario. (ree Oe Ae ae Ped oe ae 38 , 987, 794 44,719,097 49 547,029 58, 105, 684 
MARIGOUR A. of 5.5 etn ets oa eee Bite ee toe a 1,844,171 2,143,407 2,097,872 2, 20k Ooe 
paskatchewanccac teeter eee 2,630,792 3, 268, 886 3 S01 Ole 4,503,343 
JA De rts 8 2 Saucier, She een eta 11, 730,362 13,387, 434 14,390, 843 15, 184, 161 
British-Colupibin,; 00.0. 04 cee a tes cee 13 , 628, 207 10,170,411 12,498, 943 15,192, 109 
Mukon/andgn: Weal See he ee ee ne 1,023,368 1,273,154 3,050,323 2,062,618 
Totals, Maintemance.................... 104,080,361 114,143,118 127,790,354 147,719,040 
Administration and General— 
Neéwioundland. 5:9 .5% at ink Be Me 179,700 218, 409 233,871 230, 943 
PrinceE) dwardulslanden. jas gaee tenet 87,969 $3,315 68, 988 69, 432 
NOVE: SCOURS cote, lee ree rete ence 651, 4251 980, 0222 692,893 968,344 
Newsbrinewitk..... shccce edt nee. 249, 2028 390, 0874 242, 682 276,312 
QUEDEC.” or Peace cba Coma ee che eee 2,010,406 2,076, 995, 2,436, 853 2,602,009 
OUGSIG d-9.5. tars ee’ tore, ak Ce ae Ghat 4,728,877 4,343, 658 4,583,869 4, 636, 933 - 
Manttopal st. tte ek ae eee 588,150 621,086 685,479 738,036 
DASKALCHOW AN... uth. (cece tas Peet 234, 857 238, 544 282,334 384, 262 
AIDCERO Sere ct eee, Be eee 61,193 114, 693 89, 287 86, 649 
Prien Coluinbias. dicks douche eae 921, 693 3,695,307 4,353,599 1, 654, 696 
AY URGR GAIN Dee sk ok sc lore x ae ae 152, 253 190, 423 31,039 11, 693 | 
Totals, Administration and General... 9,865,725 13,097, 9377 13, 983, 5467 11, 957, 5397 
Grand Potalis. ....0. suieescbk cee 270,169,942 284,443,683 334,584,262 404,291,421 
Distribution of All Expenditure— 
Wedersl ee ee er ne ee 10,312,894 17,169,721 21, 667 ,085 25,034, 650 
OUR a rrrachise cichpeivin nes esrdny succeed, cee 240,747,574 | 249,554,236 | 287,934,225 | 350,248,566 
MUNICipale ee See a eee 18,594, 702 17,191, 662 23, 288, 598 27,721, 288 
Other ao ee ee 514,772 528, 064 1,694,354 1,286,917 


—————————— SS 


1 Year ended Nov. 30, 1949. 
Oct. 31, 1949. 


railways and contributions from the Railway Grade Crossing Fund toward eli 
etc., amounting to $495,486 in 1950, $529,505 in 1951, $1,443,009 in 1952, and $9 
Government also contributed $121,310 toward grade separations, etc. 
6 Federal administrative costs only 
re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $175,398 in 1951, $2 


during 1951. 


$2,652 in 


2 Sixteen-month period ended Mar. 31, 1951. 
4 Seventeen-month period ended Mar. 31, 1951. 


3 Year ended 


5 Includes payments from 


mination of grade crossings, 
25,580 in 1953. The Federal 
, on the Trans-Canada Highway 
7 Includes federal administrative costs 
1952 and $298,230 in 1953. 
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The Trans-Canada Highway System.—An outline of the Agreement on, 
and specifications and construction of, the federal-provincial Trans-Canada Highway 
and a map showing the proposed route in the provinces participating is given in 
the 1951 Year Book, pp. 631-634. The road will be a hard-surfaced two-lane 
highway 22 to 24 ft. in width with ample shoulder widths, bridge clearances and 
sight distances, low gradients and curvature, and a load-bearing capacity of nine 
tons for one axle. Railway grade-crossings will be eliminated wherever possible. 


The 1954 estimated milage for the eight provinces originally entering into this 
Agreement with the Federal Government in 1950, and for Nova Scotia which 
entered in 1952, gave the Highway a length of 4,580 miles, divided as follows: 
Newfoundland, 610 miles; Prince Edward Island, 74; Nova Scotia, 310; New 
Brunswick, 388; Ontario, 1,412; Manitoba, 305; Saskatchewan, 414; Alberta, 292; 
British Columbia, 692; and the National Parks, 83. 


Contractual commitments for the nine participating provinces with respect 
to new construction on the Highway during the period Dec. 9, 1949, to Mar. 31, 
1954, amounted to $142,530,857 of which the Federal Government’s share was 50 p.c., 
or $71,265,428. Federal payments to the provinces during this period for prior, 
interim and new construction totalled $47,328,069. On-site labour expended on 
the Highway up to Mar. 31, 1954, amounted to 2,721,580 eight-hour man-days of 
employment; off-site employment required for the provision of necessary materials 
and services is estimated at 4,627,000 man-days. 


The Highway through the National Parks is being constructed with Federal 
Government funds and the amount of $2,000,000 was allotted by Parliament for 
that purpose for the year ended Mar. 31, 1955. 


By June 1954, contracts for 1,483 miles of grading had been approved and the 
equivalent of 1,250 miles built, contracts for base-course and paving had been 
approved for 978 miles and the equivalent of 806 miles has been completed, and 
83 bridges, over-passes and other structures having over 20-foot spans, had been 
completed. 


| Section 3.—Motor-Vehicles 
: Registration.—Automobiles were registered in Canada for the first time in 
1904. Ontario was the only province to issue licences in that year. New 
Brunswick began registering cars in 1905; Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
1906; British Columbia in 1907; Manitoba in 1908; Nova Scotia in 1909; Prince 
Edward Island in 1913; and Yukon Territory in 1914. 


| 
: In 1905, only 565 motor-vehicles were registered in Canada but by 1915 the 


‘number had risen to 95,284 and by the end of the next decade to 724,048. With 
‘the exception of 1931-33, an annual increase was in evidence until 1941 when 
1,572,784 motor-vehicles were registered. The number of commercial vehicles 
continued to increase during the war years but a considerable decline was shown 
‘in passenger cars owing to restrictions on manufacture and the rationing of tires 
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and gasoline. However, post-war recovery was rapid, reaching a peak in 1953 | 
when the total of 3,430,672 registrations included 2,513,754 passenger cars and taxis, | 
867,773 trucks and miscellaneous vehicles, 8,968 buses and 40,177 motorcycles. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 


VOESH1S5S 
COMPARED WITH CERTAIN PRECEDING YEARS 


THOUSANDS 


but not trailers or dealer licences. 


3,500 


cial MOTOR CYCLES 


3,000 V4 COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


PASSENGER CARS 


‘THOUSANDS 


Wee Ese. 


1939 


1945 


19496 1947 1948 


1949) t9505 N95 


1952 


3.—Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1944-53 


1953 


Norre.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc. 
Figures for 1904-35 are given in the 1937 Year Book, p. 668, and those 
for 1936-43 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 707. 


Year | N’f’ld.| P.E.I. 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


N.S. 


Man. 


Sask. 


Alta. 


sasieans 13,981} 13,211 
eee 16,375) 15,383 


62, 660 
70,300 
76,319 


83, 443 
94,743 


MABLe 20,058} 16, 896/105, 262 
aeeets 23,630} 18,717)114, 982 
aciacec 29,576} 20, 286)129, 564 


39,570 
41,577 
44,654 
51,589 
62,366 


67, 280 
74,415 
83 , 023 
89,839 
93,914 


224,042 
228, 681 
255,172 
296, 547 
335, 953 


384,733 
433,701 
500, 729 
574,974 
617, 855 


675,057 
662,719 
711, 106 
800, 058 
874, 933 


970, 137 
1,104,080 
1,205,098 
1,291, 753 
1,406,119 


92,758 
101,090 
112, 149 
128,000 


139, 836 
157, 788 
171, 265 
187,881 
203, 652 


140,992 
140, 257 
148, 206 
158,512 
167,515 


185,027 
199, 866 
215, 450 
237,014 
257,504 


127,416 
130, 153 
138, 868 
155,386 
173, 950 


200, 428 
230, 624 
259, 841 
291,469 
318, 812 


1 Totals include 4,560 registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


135,090 
134, 788 
150, 234 
179, 684 
202, 126 


230, 008 
270,312 
291,417 
321, 482 
348, 830 


1,502,567 
1,497,081 
1,622,463 
1,835, 959 
2,034, 943 | 


2,290, 628 
2,600, 511 
2,872,420 
3,155, 997 
3,430, 672 
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: 4.—Types of Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1952 and 1953 


4 4 . Santora ie 
ear an assenger ars, otor- 
Province or Territory Cars! Trucks, Buses cycles Total 
etc.2 
| No No No. No No 
| 1952 
fewioundland ae ore ee 15,936 7,021 333 340 23, 630 
mereotidward Island,si..03.5. 02.0% ec. 11,667 6, 930 20 100 18,717 
lova Scotia 38, 639 8 1,512 114, 982 
few Brunswick 29,099 436 1,313 89, 839 
MESO yale e cverdisisrd cides & HSS Aes iss nclele-s« 152,970 8,124 16,016 574,974 
MEO A oe Co act cee eels ieee aioe te ee 249, 460 4,0704 13,407 1,291, 753 
OSA ste tind IRS s cela via sae ae 538, 700 189 2,000 187,881 
askatchewan 87,996 123 1,071 237,014 
MUMERIGEUT cate cc eee Sake ntaare Saree Marhisies 99,326 487 2,369 291,469 
ST LUT OIG: ia icicle winic ecco see's 2 abe ss 236,711 80,842 3 3,929 321,482 
ikon and N.W.T............-.. 002000 1,560 2,662 19 15 4,256 
CANAGA, IIe hore ater et 2,296,479 808, 645 8,801 42,072 3,155,997 
: 1953 
Berandland gar, os $.2.20 8%. el ewsdinen 20, 509 8,569 200 298 29,576 
rince Edward Island Be Mee ee Riagaa o1eterotivays 12,218 7,932 15 121 20,286 
MATS COUD..c oe Slaw ccleee eta e ie esas) 88, 985 39, 231 3 1,348 129,564 
MUMS FUNG WICK eet rene cs bee deacon. 63,041 29, 249 431 1,193 93,914 
luebec aril Bic serOerer SCR I nee een ec 440,720 158,595 3,464 15,076 617, 855 
MUELON: Pe es Lew anes Bebe S SS 1Ab7 475 271,581 4,0494 13,314 1,406,119 
BGO eee Sie cE Fake. &. 8 ae seid ee 145,052 56, 648 190 1,762 203, 652 
PSTECHO WOE). AME on sects fale so cele mee 157, 942 98,517 120 925 257,504 
| TIENT evans Cay Chore crane Se Reem tori irs 207 , 402 108, 625 479 2,306 318, 812 
iritish Columbia A tty ARSE « cestats 0. 6 a RUE ie SS 258,940 86,065 3 3, 825 348, 830: 
BECO ATIC Ne Wink tie tataie Saldade on oie oe ee L270 2,761 20 9 4,560 
CWamad a y8953 ois. faki- oe abe ees 2,513,754 867,773 8,968 40,177 3,430,672 
1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, tractors, etc. 3 Included with trucks. 4 Tn- 


ludes trolley-buses. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles.—The apparent consumption of 
utomobiles in Canada in any year is computed by deducting the number exported 
rom the sum of the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales 
nd the financing of motor-vehicle sales in Canada are given under Domestic 
"rade, Chapter X XI. 


5.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1944-53 


| Cars Made for Car Re-exports of Apparent 
“ Sale in Canada! Imports Imported Cars Supply 
ear | | tt 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial? | senger mercial senger mercial senger mercial 
etre en eel ts See ES | ee ee ee ee 
No No No No. No No No No 

ERE ee ss cae ss — 66,013 35 3,249 5 33 30 69, 229 

ET hs cis koa 1,866 47,459 236 else: 3 19 2,099 49,295 
ABA Ge ae 63, 501 41,318 18, 642 3,600 6 72 82,137 44, 846 
Me ess: cinfe cs 128, 243 63, 152 35,570 7,293 26 4 || 168,787 70,441 
ess - +2 135,316 73,582 17,037 3,575 17 4] 152,336 77, 153 
Pg Re 177,060 85,715 35, 293 3,404 32 S |) 212) 321 89,111 
paar eaae 259,481 96,826 81,722 6,806 62 20} 341,141 103, 612 
Sey eos 243,155 | 105,547 42,631 5, 703 2,866 11 || 282,920 111, 239 
oO ee 245,443 | 112,485 35, 665 4,328 999 11 |} 280,109 116, 802 
0) eee 319,937 | 100,772 53,179 5, 296 44 3} 373,072 106,065 
rere erenn ee ee eS SS eee 
_ 1 Factory shipments since 1952. 2 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 
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Provincial Government Revenue from Motor-Vehicles.—The taxauy 
of motor-vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source O 
provincial government income. In every province, licences or permits duly issuec 
by the provincial authorities are required for motor-vehicles of all kinds, trailers 
operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and servic 
stations. In 1953 the average cost per motor-vehicle for operating taxes and licence, 
was almost $90. Lower gasoline tax rates in the five provinces from Ontario west. 
ward brought the averages for those provinces below the national average. Presen’ 
gasoline tax rates range from one cent per gallon in the Northwest Territories t 
15 cents in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. | 

The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor 
vehicles is derived are shown in Table 6. Federal Government revenue from i impae 
duties, excise and sales taxes are given in Chapter XXIV. 


6.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor-Vehicles 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 


; : : Tax on Totaly} 
Registration Licences Operator oa 
Province and & Gasoline ined | 
or Territory Passenger] Truck | Motor- Tienlor i Truck Tax laneous | 
Car and Bus | cycle ° i Operators Revenue 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland....... 346,890} 447,947} 2,676) 2,339} 117,169 A 2,137,582)| 3,155,871: 
PSH islander) 207 , 840 197,928 466 2,910 27,998 4,344] 1,202,210) 1, 662,69) 
Nowarocotia....- a. 1,607,634} 1,577,9082 3 16, 169 285,066 90,954} 9,555,028) 13, 469,19) 
New Brunswick..... 1,254,531} 1,499,697 6, 846 625 228, 357 3 7,337, 787|| 10,544, 62): 
Quebec. Seer te 10, 207,505) 9,198,076} 40,844) 78,140] 1,874,525 805, 225) 56,589,501) 79, 685,77) 
Ontario; Sere ee 10, 466, 609/10, 131,990) 25,099} 49,509) 1,944,934) 1,708,047 86, 238,934 113, 086,37. 
IMS Ola eee eee 2,120,636} 1,169,4694 6,783) 19,076 542,991 3,112] 8,279,262) 12, 859,31) 
Saskatchewan....... 2,127,775) 1,149,7655 4,840) 49,926 343,541 663,049] 14,087, 699]! 19,555, 50) 
Albentancsnceoseetne 2,757,415] 2,922,487 6, 964 oe 494,319] 2,171,974] 17,315,100} 26,175, 55) 
British Columbia. ..| 5,879,235) 3,077,349} 21,279} 29,833)  312,0598 396, 610] 16,936,040] 27,182,738 
Yukon and N.W.T.. 22, 667 22,927 22 175 14,379 22, 898 196, 952 286, 61) 
Canadas 3 36, 998, 737131, 395,543! 115,819! 248,702! 6,185,338! 6,306, 213/219, 876,095 307, 664,16 


_ } Included with passenger car and truck. 2 Bus included with miscellaneous. 3 Include 
with miscellaneous. 4 Bus included with passenger car. 5 Bus included with tax on bus ant 
truck operators. 6 Includes only new five-year licences issued during 1952-53. 

Sales of Gasoline.—‘Gasoline’, under the provincial Acts, includes al 
petroleum oils used as fuel in internal combustion engines, as well as propane gai 
which is being used to an increasing extent in motor-buses. 


7.—Sales of Gasoline, by Province, 1949-53 


Province 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 

Newfoundlandésa.. |). jioesees: 1 1 1 13, 820, 200 16, 504, 200° 
Prince Edward Island......... 8, 240,105 9,085,340 10, 245, 817 10, 832, 264 12,388, 599 
INOWantSCObias geMi. = 54s 3. ete we 57,443, 469 61,348, 662 65,776,919 69,174, 476 75,772,354, 
New. Brunswick... ..:4.20. 000: 56, 685, 862 58,814, 989 63, 615,057 67,361,022 77,108, 360) 
MIUAIIOG ce Siren sss» Somme s owen 304,139,386 | 340,621,374 | 372,853,122 | 430,671,283 | 456,460,906 
Ontarig.. SRL. 3 «2 Bh <4 t05 623,684,828 | 687,729,936 | 766,491,887 | 844,162,648 | 928,515,728 
Manitoba wrsae hie. aoc wens 104,023,413 | 112,495,837 | 127,658,248 | 148,274,072 | 159,554,101 
Saskatché6wan.oda..s-t.o.sssen 168,266,743 | 176,118,129 | 192,585,333 | 238,663,980 | 250,698,689: 
Alberta: eet see Sah cae 218,935,855 | 241,387,708 | 272,991,830 | 329,255,018 | 361,665,017. 
British Columbia. cs ace 142,297,406 | 155,423,743 | 173,070,142 | 191,444,793 | 210,028,255) 

Totals, Gross Sales...... 1,683,717,067 | 1,843,025,718 | 2,045,288,355 |2,343, 659, 756 2,548,696,209: 
Refunds and exemptions....... 436,022,855 | 461,777,271 | 527,198,497 | 625,547,937 | 646,181,392 

Totals, Net Sales......... 1,254,882,212'| 1,390,090,447 1! 1,528,905,858 1/1, 718,111,819 | 1,902,514,817 


1 Estimated net sales for Newfoundland, amounting to 7,188,000 gal. in 1949, 8,842,000 gal. in 1950. 


and 10,816,000 gal. in 1951, are included in net totals; gross sales for those years are not available. | 
| 
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| Motor-Carriers.*—The lack of statistical information regarding commercial 
traffic on the highways led to the institution, in 1941, of a census of motor-carriers. 
‘The carriers are divided into two classes: passenger and freight. Each of these is 
subdivided into (a) carriers with annual revenue of $20,000 or over; (b) carriers 
with revenue of $8,000 to $20,000; and (c) carriers with revenue under $8,000. 
Bus companies handling urban traffic exclusively are compiled as a class. Many 
street-railway systems operate motor-buses but the statistics of such systems are 
not included here; they are included in electric-railway statistics. Licensed carriers 
doing highway construction work, building air-fields, etc., are excluded from the 
compilations. Taxi operators and urban delivery trucks are also excluded, except 
where their operations include inter-urban business. Carriers operating as both 
passenger and freight carriers are classed as passenger or freight according to the 
preponderance of the revenue. The passenger revenue of trucking companies and 
the freight revenue of bus companies are small percentages of their respective total 


revenue. 


| 
| * Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report, Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger. 


$8.—Capital, Revenue, Employees and Equipment of Motor-Carriers, 1950 and 1951 


Freight Carriers with— 

Passenger ke 
| Annual Annual Annual Carriers || Gg pri 
H Tiers Revenue of Revenue of Revenue pits 

: $20,000 or $8 , 000- of under 
| over $20, 000 $8, 000 
| 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1951 
Warriers....... No. 718 810 682 768) 2,125] 2,276 4oi| 4,275 


Investments— 
| Land, buildings, 
| equipment, etc. '$ 53,745, 770|65, 373, 201| 5,954, 954| 6,592, 158] 7,187,142] 7,662, 498/80, 597, 461)160,225,318 


Revenue— 
Freight....... $ 190, 150, 972}106,987,481| 8,375,810) 9,389, 787| 7,944,623) 8,670,691 249, 2811125, 297,240 
| Passenger— 
Intercity and 
UPA fess veisis $ 825, 453 238, 546 20, 4386 12,938 — — 50, 118, 5441}50,370, 028 
HU ae Me eerste $ — — —_ — 18, 234, 12218, 234, 122 


|  calisniccus: $| 4, 409, 974) 3, 308, 718} 257,736] 332,817] 306,242} 217,759) 2,855,920] 6,715,214 


emer ae soeks | ee ek ea ice: | eee Es ee eee eae eee ee ee ee 


Totals, Revenue $ |94,886,399|110,534,745] 8,653,982] 9,735,542] 8,250,865] 8,888, 450/71, 457, 867|/200,616, 604 


H 
i 
| Working 


‘proprietors... No. 490 672 746 888 2,158 2,246 235 4,041 
-Employees— 

Asat July 15..No. 15,618 16,875 1,215 1,162 491 380 10,330 28,747 
| Asat Dec. 15. “ 15,715 16, 622 1,110 1,129 363 351 9,666 27,768 
} Total wages... $ |35,899,329/41,529,631| 1,817,013] 1,975,686] 738,658)  809,598/26, 224, 4551/70, 539, 370 

Equipment— 

errucks....... No. 6, 767 6,816 1,617 1,716 2,560 2,661 185 11,368 
Tractor, semi- 

trailer units. “ 3,501 3,933 92 95 31 40 13 4,081 
Trailers...... ‘ 2,359 3,162 75 68 45 39 12 3,281 
BESUSOS ss v'ss's a's 73 68 20 12 a 6 4,788 4,874 
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Table 9 shows the freight and passengers carried by motor-carriers in 1950 
and 1951. Traffic data were not available for the majority of the small operators, 
Many truck operators failed to report tons of freight carried and others reported 
only estimates so that these data are not complete. A difficulty in compiling 
weights is that much traffic is carried on a load or package basis and not on a 
weight basis. Records of passengers appear to be fairly complete, possibly because 
tickets are sold and accounted for, and the unit is not so complex as for freight 
carried. 

9.—Traffic Carried by Motor-Carriers, 1950 and 1951 


Freight Carriers with— 


Total, 
Annual Annual Annual Passenger All 
Year and Item Revenue Revenue Revenue Carriers Carriers 
of $20,000 of $8,000- of under 
or over $20,000 $8,000 
1950 
Passengers— | 

Regular Routes— 

UntenciiyerNG LULAl. emesis No. 270, 692 21,978 — 128,911,770 || 129, 204, 440 

Citys. . ASR? « oo es ee “ _ — — 228,541,212 || 228,541,212 
Special and Chartered Service— 

Perey amacusucalee-cceaterterrt No. 9, 228 186 _— 5, 272,678 5, 282, 092) 

City ie Rak Geen ee eee ee os — — — 314, 201 314, 201 
Totals, Passengers................ No. 279,920 22,164 — 363,039,861 || 363,341, 945 
Totals, Freight, Intercity and 

Rural ren: 4 ar eee ton| 15,849,326 | 1,599,265 | 1,501,585 59,312 || 19,009,488 

1951 
Passengers— 

Regular Routes— 

iitercityaand mural ss cme es No. 490, 781 13,090 — 126,996,603 || 127,500, 474, 

(Cini RR ey aE, bis eB g cosine a — — = 232,387,675 || 232,387,675 
Special and Chartered Service— 

Thayrerxethine een ovol seni aiS | ee ee No. 3,928 642 — 5, 705; (37 5,710,307 

City aaa er eae eee eae CY — — — 348, 282 348 , 282 
Totals, Passengers................ No. 494,709 13,732 _ 365,438,297 || 365,946, 738 
Totals, Freight, Intercity and ——_ | | | HS | 

Bourassa. eee eee ton| 15,371,413 | 1,395,833 | 1,448,539 32,971 | 18,248,756 


1 Tonnage data are not reported by all carriers and totals are, therefore, incomplete. 


Motor-Vehicle Accidents.— Motorists are required by law to report accidents 
but complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all provinces. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor-vehicle 
accidents and these are shown in Table 10. A direct comparison of such statisties 
between the provinces is of little value owing to differences in size, population, 
motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor-vehicles has also been 
tabulated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor-vehicles, 
variations in climate, road conditions, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in 
accidents but it is apparent that more safety education is required in all provinces. 


Data presented in Table 11 relate to traffic accidents only and consequently 
may not be compared with Table 10 which includes details of fatalities occurring 
elsewhere than on public streets or roads. ) 


oe 
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 10.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Traffic and Non-traffic Accidents, 
by Province, 1943-52 


_ Nors,—This table was compiled in the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
ae for 1926-35 will be found in the 1941 Year Book, p. 578, and those for 1936-42 in the 1948-49 edition, 
ve 7 . 


ee 
_ Year wrta.| PEL. | N.S. N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | Jey On | Total” 


DEATHS BY PLACE OF OCCURRENCE 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1943..... ace 5 90 70 392 563 44 34 84 155 1,437 
1944..... ae 11 73 56 406 526 53 43 80 124 1,372 
fua0..... one 8 76 90 424 637 67 58 71 125 1,556 
1946..... a 4 84 69 482 729 94 70 91 158 1,781 
Maei..... see 15 83 104 476 753 17 51 103 207 1,869 
1948..... oes 5 96 118 599 782 81 87 125 193 2,086 
m49..... bee 11 102 96 645 873 105 85 172 176 2,265 
1950..... 18 7 94 103 682 850 75 91 162 188 2,270 
iypl..... 26 20 103 122 818 991 102 93 184 227 2,686 
feap2..... 25 26 115 139 931 | 1,067 112 131 188 223 2,957 


Deatus PER 10,000 RecisterRED Moror-VEHICLES 


| No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


(1943... eee 6-23 | 15:20) 17-41 | 17-60 8-14 4-71 2-54 6:59 | 11-51 9-51 
1944 Beis: a 13-08 | 12-60 | 14-15 | 18-12 7-79 5-68 3:05 6-28 9-18 9-14 
1945..... Sh 9:05 | 13-40 | 21-65 | 18-41 9-61 7-22 4-14 5:46 9-27 10-39 
(1046..... a 4-35 | 13-40 | 15-45 | 18-89 | 10-25 9-30 4-72 6-55 | 10-52 10-98 
lpa?..... ee 15-08 | 11-81 | 20-16 | 16-05 9-41 6-87 3-22 6-63 | 11-52 10-17 
1948 Soe ei 4-43 | 12-58 | 18-92 | 17-83 8-94 6-33 5-19 7-19 9-55 10-25 
1949..... cies 8-33 | 12-22 | 14-27] 16-76 9-00 7-51 4-59 8-58 7-65 9-89 
'1950..... 10-99 4-55 9-92 | 18-84] 15-78 7:70 4-75 4-55 7:02 6-95 8-74 
Bep)..... 12-96 | 11-84 9-78 | 14:69 | 16-34 8-22 5°96 4-32 7-08 7-79 9-36 
1952..... 10-58 | 13-89 | 10-00 | 15-47 | 16-19 8-26 5:96 5:53 6-45 6-94 9-37 


11.—Motor-Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1952 


Item N’f’ld.1|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. N.W.T Total 


ei. 


Me No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
‘Accidents Reported 


Fatal— 

_ Resulting in death of 

| one or more persons 2 26} 107) 103) 789] 898 85 83 131 iW 4) 2,400 
‘Non-fatal— 

| Resulting in injury 

to one or more per- 


DS ee Gees aie 196 133) 1,619 865|10, 604/16, 300} 2,043) 2,380) 2,694] 4,864 58|| 41,756 
Resulting in property 
damage only”...... 367 882] 6,793] 3,361|/87, 760/41,322| 8,126} 7,000)11,872)16, 148 183/183 , 814 


Totals, Accidents... 565] 1,041] 8,519} 4,329/99, 153/58, 515/10, 254) 9, 463/14, 697/21, 189 245)/227,970 


Persons Killed 


Oe —- 7 28 DOlteke 286 25 46 56 61 3 
Passengers........... — 10 36 S¥ilbeuee 348 46 38 45 78; — 
Pedestrians.......... 2 10 52 45). 316 32 19 28 53 1 
mercyclistS........... — 1 3 A ie a 29 3; — 6 7 = 
Motorcyclists and 

passengers......... — — _ — wd 26 1 2 2 7) o— 
MPGOTS, ose. ke es — — 1) — a 5} — 1 2 3; — 
Totals, Persons 
Mmeasilled......0...... 2 28| 120) 117) 859) 1,010) 107) 106) 139) 209 4 2,701 
| a. a ee aS eee fe! a) ae oe ee 


| For footnotes, see end of table, p 868. 
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Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1952—concluded 


Teer N’f’ld.:|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. Ra Total 


No. | No, | No. | Noe | No: |=No. |-Now No. |] Now| Nos |) No: 


Persons Injured 


IDino soe o ane bate 6 48 621 Sze 6,719 886] 1,244! 1,309} 1,969 33 
IP ASSN ETS anehacte.clens 37 91 905 536| .. (10,486) 15.277) 1, 262) 50, 910ies 595 55 
IRedestriansiaes sa. aci 152 34 681 273)... 4,619 461 275 455| 1,147 2 
IBIGVCUStS meee sass 18 13 88 Oe ss 1,028 167 82 80 294 — 
Motorcyclists and 

passengers......... 3; — 2) — aug 706 69 65 65 171; — 
@thers*e eos. ete 6 3 18} — A 76 ii 23 20 21 oo 
Totals, Persons 

Injured........... 222) 189] 2,315] 1,228/12, 706/23,634| 2,867) 3,451] 3,839) 7,197 90) 57,738 | 
Amount of Prop- 

erty Damage 

Caused?..... $7000 93| 261) 1,766] 1,381) .. |19,458) .. 3,561) 4,976) 6,449 134 

1 City of St. John’s only. 2 Accidents causing damage estimated at $50 or over are reported by 


all authorities except the following: Saskatchewan reports $100 or over; Alberta reports $75 or over; Quebec » 
and Yukon Territory report $25 or over; Charlottetown, P.H.1., reports all accidents. 


' 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is 
consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 29). Under the Aet 
and its amendments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the) 
regulation of Canadian shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


| 
The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the headings of shipping, harbours, canals and aids to navigation. Subsection 5 
gives information regarding pilotage service, steamship inspection, and personnel 
shipped and discharged. 
Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All waterways including canals and inland lakes and rivers are open on equal 
terms, except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of 
the world so that the commerce of Canada is not dependent entirely upon Canadian 
shipping. However, a large part of the inland and coastal traffic is carried in ships: 
of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act all ships in 
excess of 10 tons register tonnage are required to be registered; ships of lower tonnage’ 
may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be operated under a 
Vessel Licence, if powered by a motor of 10 h.p. or more. Sect. 6 of the Act restricts 
ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate established under and subject to 
the laws of some part of Her Majesty’s Dominions and having their principal place. 
of business in those Dominions. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant 
Shipping Agreement all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation 


a imceios and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigate | 
canals, harbours, administrative services, and marine services, by the Department of Transport and the | 
National Harbours Board; part of the financial statistics, by the Department of Public Works; shipping 
subsidies, by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian Maritime Commission; Panama 
Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic and statistics of shipping, by the 
Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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‘British Ship’; and a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the 
privileges accorded to British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of 
construction may be recorded before registry by a Registrar of Shipping. 

l.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1951-53 


-Norr.—Figures for 1935-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1941 edition. 


1951 1952 1953 
Province or Territory + 
No. Net Tons No. Net Tons No. Net Tons 
PM TOUNCILAN GN. cc:cic cece eroree ee o's 1,791 82,716 1,636 77,066 1,405 68, 965 
Prince Edward Island............ 144 7,835 1 7,881 201 8,090 
MP OCOUAL tlds cece cs sica.s 4,214 120,365 4,389 139,098 4,570 138 , 295 
BVA ISTUNS WICKES « cs. «\s <icteis cixiots cies + 963 35,554 1,012 38, 939 1,067 41,664 
1,696 579,417 1,815 554, 044 1,931 528, 456 
1,774 432,810 1,858 5038, 447 1,944 505, 609 
107 Doce 105 12,142 103 11,985 
i 147 1 147 1 147 
385 385 3 418 
4,583 384, 122 4,816 394, 148 4,933 387,056 
. Poa RCE <P 17 3,767 17 3,767 17 3,767 
Northwest MieEiLOries ete ct. — — — — 6 263 
ROLAIS Reet ewes see 15,292 | 1,659,351 15,815 | 1,731,064 16,181 1,694,715 


Shipping Traffic.—A brief description of the early development of Canadian 
shipping is given in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 597-598. Complete statistics, compar- 
able with those given for the railways, showing all the freight carried by water, 
are not available. However, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships 
ealling at all ports at which there are customs collectors and of cargoes of vessels 
trading between Canadian and foreign ports. Each vessel visiting a customs 
port or outport makes a statistical return which is forwarded to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Coastwise cargo has been reported from Jan. 1, 1952. 


Reports are not made for vessels of less than 10 registered net tons and the 
tonnage of tugs is the gross ton and not the net ton used for cargo vessels, Fishing 
vessels are not required by customs regulations to report when operating from 
certain ports; consequently, the data are not on the same basis as data for cargo 


vessels. 
2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports,! 1944-33 


| Nore.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1929-35, are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 597, and for 
1936-43 i in the 1948-49 edition, p. 733. 


| 1 Exclusive of passenger services. 


2 Sea-going and inland international. 


i In Foreign Service? In Coasting Service Totals 
Year 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 
No No. No. No. No. No. 

See Sa 28, 786 28,356, 681 64,999 43,776,497 88,785 72,133,178 
aE ae eee 24,431 29, 655, 984 65,410 48,098, 201 89,841 77,754, 185 
|. GREE AS Ca ee 26,461 30,367,071 67,014 45,559,014 93,475 75,926,085 
oo QUOC SO eee 27,868 35, 926,095 73,439 51,823,502 101,307 87, 749,597 
Seg ech See ie 31,138 39,443,055 75,141 52,453,382 106,279 91,896,437 
ASE ee oa eee 30, 565 40,088,377 82,012 56,037,003 112 5 96,125,380 
Ne See cee 31,420 42,816, 949 84,065 56, 066, 997 115,485 98,883,946 
_ Ete ea ee ae eee 32,304 47,508,342 86,571 60,802, 798 118,875 | 108,311,140 
| Reds Sy ae ae Sea 33, 782 52,156,098 79,722 56, 776, 504 113,504 | 108,932,602 
ee Pee ss creie ew a wv 34,400 56, 589,078 88,675 67,417,391 123,075 | 124,006,469 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1953 
Nore.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see DBS publication, Shipping Report. | 


Province and Port 


Newfoundland— 
Beliclelandx;, 6 o.:-00 3 boot tele cae 
BOT WOO. Sos. carn otro testes site eeeetel 


Ore aUxX+BAsOues.../o:4- ene fee eee 
Shite Ce) ov arc Serene Ne eg eine acer 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetowns des octet es oro ee 


Totals, Prince Edward Island?.... 


Nova Scotia— 


INorthsSydneys.n0e see eeeeee cee 
SVdney Siena disacb wee eee ee 
VATINOUGH Gees, cerca Leen ratte 


New Brunswick— 


Campobell Ong sac fee eee 
Sent Woh Ms aoe coe eee ee 


Quebec— 
Baie! COMOCAU nt ssced cits eos ieee 
iIMontreale ais fr, ON. Sees. SAnaeOF 


Quehecx eet aictic cities ois rk eS 


Ontario— 
mbersubUr esac rade sees ee eee 
CWODOUT RK pack -ctats-c ak eboets TO Hoe 
OVTIWISINER eres. ecasteie FR comets ns 


Kingstone eee ee et Feit, eee eine 
VE ECU RELIG She, rete choo, a uted nee beck 


Wh OrOla rns 4. eaeiee ec tok etnias es 
ROT OntOMes 5. so ere c.< Aaa eh ee oie 
WinGgOr Sia were enn, 2 ete ete eas 


Totals, Omtario2.. 0.5 ee re 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


——— 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 

Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tonse 
Registered Registered Registered > 
No. No. ‘No. No. No. No. 
167 694, 165 138 376,872 305 1,071,037 
53 156,874 40 74, 203 93 231,077 
106 257,619 559 545,139 665 802, 758 
6 2,793 831 397,005 837 399, 798 
836 879,054 | 1,197 475,640 || 2,033 1,354, 694 
1,974 | 2,472,807 | 6,555 | 2,741,009 | 8,529 5,213,816 
46 43,110 286 109, 153 332 152, 263 
62 65, 256 396 137,793 458 203,049 
107 24,925 460 647,742 567 672, 667 
1,157 | 4,488,453 976 946,502 | 2,133 5,384, 955 
192, 48,817 | 1,977 635,637 || 2,169 84, 454 
102 188, 445 888 | 1,376,320 990 1,564, 765 
335 172, 233 345 25, 650 680 197,883 
3,688 | 6,140,468 | 7,354] 4,082,990 | 11,042 | 10,223,458 
656 11,793 36 540 692 12,333) 
Doi de oleae 918 947,047 || 1,455 2,704, 183 
5,826 | 2,088,318 | 3,533 | 1,385,641 || 9,359 3,473,959 
28 58, 020 728 284,468 756 342, 488 
2,149 | 5,262,216] 3,890 | 4,467,182 | 6,039 9, 729,398 
460 | 1,552,750 753 737, 674 16273 2,290, 424 
585 | 2,405,699 | 2,285 | 2,454,074 || 2,870 4,859,773 
231 590,998 | 2,477 | 1,197,484 || 2,708 1,788, 482 
3,774 | 10,336,376 | 13,416 | 10,594,437 || 17,190 | 20,930,813 
64 130, 252 76 39,999 140 170, 251 
19 23 , 923 89 83,273 108 107, 196 
105 117,316 309 344,057 414 461,373 
462 1,129, 237 818 | 2,454,305 | 1,280 3,583, 542 
808 | 2,800,868 623 623,744 || 1,431 3,424, 612 
381 93, 413 922 1,139, 693 1,303 1, 233, 106 
63 135, 153 196 670, 659 259 805, 812 
542 1,405, 793 1,210 | 3,854,012 || 1,752 5, 259, 805 
160 370, 258.4) 1, 052.82; 11225382. 1) 15212 2,482,790 
2 9,276 197 609, 200 199 618, 476 
238 353,831 261 510,091 499 863 , 922 
39 90,098 106 119,308 145 209, 406 
648 | 2,399,003 826 | 1,539,049 1,474 3, 938,052 
519 1,703,807 392 565, 768 911 2,269,575 
129 205, 831 384 570, 154 513 775, 985 
914 1, 743, 633 1,143 £5329, 745 |i 2,057 3,073,378 
326 866, 298 375 505,399 701 1,371, 697 
7,388 | 16,056,890 | 11,844 | 19,678,800 | 19,232 | 35,735,690 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1953—concluded 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 
Province and Port Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba (Churchill).................. 30 118, 631 1 4,239 31 122,870 
British Columbia— 
MUEUELIRELETIIO Nf oe ce es aoe e's ere aie oe b v.e eee 570 546, 547 3,452 5, 583,428 4,022 6,129,975 
memNew. Westminster. :.........ccecenee 702 1,406,381 2,654 1,252,876 3,356 2,659, 257 
NEN 2 ED Es 8 ag copes ch ye psin ch 8 a 46 204, 080 787 670,720 833 874, 800 
ITE MESO corsets e's cc ce « ctolccese,« svelcie:® vats 111 440 , 629 616 297,438 7 738,067 
BECO TULVORS Woe. ae tins sie t ire. waicabid es 209 289,960 3, 280 958, 280 3,489 1,248, 240 
Beare Eipert:. +... caemio ater us eee at 1,336 489,479 | 1,840 816,710 || 3,176 1,306, 189 
ECM BD GaN © Un SR nr ee a eee 9 3,440 501 95, 656 510 99,096 
BOO VOL: «1.4 tea i, HS ee ees | 3,409 7,534,012 | 24,125 | 14,061,881 || 27,534 21,595,893 
TS ove ei Up LER) Che ee Ce gee a ee 3,799 6,971,117 4,454 3,423, 752 8,253 10,394,869 
Totals, British Columbia?......... 11,654 | 19,308,051 | 45,542 | 28,776,244 || 57,196 | 48,084,295 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.... 4 2,281 34 16,238 38 18,519 
ASTATI WOAIS 5.25. «:0.0:0055 <Says ais: a0 % clare 34,400 | 56,589,078 | 88,675 | 67,417,391 || 123,075 | 124,006,469 
1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Includes small ports not shown separately. 


4.—Cargoes at Canadian Ports Loaded or Unloaded from Vessels in Foreign Service, 
by Province, 1951-53 


Province Province, 
anit’ Vear Loaded Unloaded Territory and Year Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland— Ontario— 

7 bait el i a ira 1, 883 , 325 402,427 TODD i. Alterac cetie omee 5,550,453 | 23,383,058 
Ee a), Aen See eo 2,069, 750 698, 138 LORD RN, Poh rs cle os we he 6,113,558 | 23,881,456 
ES 4 palbeb eet nana ee ee 2,742, 764 Gee GOO | loos. ee et ences yee ates 6,320,032 | 23,808,278 

Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 

UTE Bi Bai hia ea 44,864 PAP Hp lt wel LOY ee OOM Os oes RAR i icisietc 203, 621 6,993 
alight dat Palette 76, 248 18, 246 NOD o ee eS osotetes ae 283,157 14,997 
NG 68, cere os ire Suelo epee aiwvet eve 55,173 DTA Mall eel OD Oita eetoecioers’ aaa ate 322,551 2,784 

Nova Scotia— British Columbia— 
T1LS 3 Ae ep ae ame ee 2s 4,018, 764 1,841,121 TGS 1 ons BERESARS OF haere 6, 542, 254 3,028,605 

al eae el aoe eee 3,987, 639 2,373,939 LC by AR GA ARN eT Eon Gtrom 8,507,443 3, 236,052 

Daan hlese A eee 4,138,305 2,115, 749 LOSS ee ee kee aes 8,871,878 3,140, 263 

New Brunswick— Yukon and N.W.T.— 

“Lh es a ee 1,745,548 OSGNOSS || BIOS TOME. Oe AO ee 269 41 

Tele Sa ave an 2,274, 696 619, 443 TOD es Saran tact. Se Malet otaas 258 8 

ee em eee 1, 643,060 636, 729 TOSS Ae en ant the, ene aor — 3 
~ Quebec— Totals— | 
halite CARs IES SS ee aa 7,290,701 8,921,562 d (55) Gah SI ne Ber a ee ee 27,279,799 | 38,269,394 

Nr A en a Le or 9,241,694 7,913,927 i bse gee eet eae nerdy ar 32,554,443 | 38,756, 206 

ena laa, Sel aan Ra SPOS AA OES 288 24 | BASES ee ite tna. steletels Sole 32,202,205 | 38,691,877 


Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness 
without taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at many of the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include 
the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for 
freight, warehouses’ for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for 
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such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Facilities may include cold-storage _ 
warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal 
bunkers, oil-storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 


Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National 
Harbours Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Depart-| 
ment of Transport and are administered by commissions that include municipal as 
well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public. 
harbours that are under the direct supervision of the Department of Transport. 
These harbours are administered under rules and regulations approved by the. 
Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have been appointed by the 
Minister of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration being made 
from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 


At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, 
etc. At a number of ports there are also dry docks but these are dealt with 
separately at p. 875. . 


5.—Facilities of the Six Principal Harbours, as at Dec. 31, 1953 


Nortr.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of 
the National Harbours Board. 


Van- 


Item Halifax Cae Quebec 2 fe wet Montreal cone 

Minimum depth ofapproachchannel ft. 50 30 35 35 35 40 
Harbour railwaverreidns spieecwean miles 31 63 23 5 62 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc........ NOL. 46 20 36 3 112 28, 
Length of berthing.......6.... +2 ibe 33,416 12,915 33, 650 8, 690 53,060 31,440: 
Transit-shed floor space........... sq. ft.} 1,429,507} 835,700] 766,000} 265,250) 2,225,000) 1,450, 600 
Cold-storage warehouse capacity. .cu. ft.} 1,655,350) 820,000) 528,000 _— 2,909,200} 3,031, 417 
Grain Elevators— 

Canacityneicasceeer neen ete bu. | 4,116,000] 3,000,000} 4,000,000} 2,000,000)15, 162, 000/18, 716,500 

WOAdINe Tate. veda as eae bu. per hr. 75,000) 105,000 90, 000 32,000} 445,000} 312,000 
Floating crane capacity........... tons ap 65 75 75 85 
Coal-dock storage capacity........ tons 215,000 300, 000} 1,380,000 
Oil-tank storage capacity......... gal. |119, de. 000 22, 526, 610/83, 700,000} 1,410,000)68, 000, 000/204 949, 498 | 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown cor- 
poration established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of 
the following properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, 
grain elevators, cold-storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours 
of Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver, 
and Churchill; grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques 
Cartier Bridge at Montreal. These facilities represent a capital investment of 
approximately $236,000,000. A description of the origin and functions of the 
Board is given in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 679-681, and current operating revenue 
and expenditure figures may be found in Table 29, pp. 893-894 of this volume. 


Harbour Traffic.—The freight movement through a large port takes a number 
of different forms. The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded on and unloaded 
from sea-going vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. 
Usually the volume coming in and going out by coasting vessels is larger. There is, 
as well, the in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without 
loading or unloading and the movement from one point to another within the 
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harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not possible to 
obtain statistics of the total freight handled at all the ports and harbours of Canada 
because many of them are small and without the staff necessary to maintain detailed 
records. However, the National Harbours Board prepares an annual report of 
the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports under its control. 
Six of these are the principal ports of Canada and the @argo handled at each is 
shown in Table 6. The figures include freight carried by coasting and inland 
jnternational as well as by sea-going shipping; they include all cargo loaded and 
unloaded whether by facilities under the jurisdiction of the Board or at private docks 


and terminals. 


stores, mail and passengers’ baggage are not included. 


Cross-harbour movements, ballast (non-revenue), bunkers, ships’ 


6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at each of 
the Six Principal Ports, 1953 with Totals for 1952 


Nors.—Commodities totalling less than 50,000 tons are not listed. 


' 


0 ee eee 
eS 


1953 
| Port and Commodity 
Inward Outward Total 
tons tons tons 
Montreal— 
TR eine SERS wig. As oislaia Fatale sland eo ne na asso o% 3,052,211 | 3,981,793 | 7,034,004 
BLED LOUTLOILAIUOL AN 3. Sei sti ot « oecctatete Stores cles saree 706,115 | 1,308,097 | 2,014,212 
RPE ErOLGUINN OM LCL O nicseis cis cit ciervere sue icps.e.tn0ue aisheiaraate'oi> 869, 231 373,309 | 1,242,540 
Oat. DitUMUNOUSS. +s. oc’. kes» sie ob co» toile ofeiere slo 0 a] 0.0 1,140,915 ~ 1,140,915 
relies. [sca eel tae pi Raeee eae See earn ae 3 88,028 752,836 840, 864 
BRAT ERNE ng se heey docket cake oxgieke cB id araiersinum ss 0) _— 436,477 436,477 
Cement, common or portland...........ceeeeeeeees 222,469 115, 259 307,728 
ar, FAW cae. cia. 6s piss Bo 0h os aps eRe sees ess 317,107 —_ 317,107 
SAOSIN - CLBAG A x oe. 5.055 weighs ofp 5:00 6.8 BWR eee owe as 0 235, 604 31,635 267, 239 
MB ORI. ANUNTACILO stale ercs.s s cfeltls ols eis’ 2) 2h. lat ele aleielo seis 11 244, 650 21,996 266, 646 
OLISLES MESCEAD sae nce ble fes.c's's viele iotale, Rajeiors << cee. 12,328 179,551 191,879 
“TRCN ete lao Bele GAO ODED COREE ance Ciena 86,471 86,471 172, 942 
Poetroleuni O14. TOMNCA, MWsOsDocsicsscccc occcesessesces 55,304 71,451 126,755 
Iron or steel band, bars, n.o.p., hoop, plates, rods, 
sheets, skelp, strip and tin plate...............06. 101,431 23,091 124,522 
RO EEO TING ORG Meri eye cassie aeasatin siete. ste ates esalousiaee'e 67,519 53,331 120, 850 
AOR NALG ROG Kido ai ieie » + fetus STs» oes» NER « Bea Aloaele' ss 108, 627 —_ 108, 627 
Asbestos and asbestos manufactures.............4.. 4,156 75,597 79,753 
LG EB cy Os. 5 Qelng oekls op ¢ ole Bate - Sata. de les te 10,543 63, 030 73,578 
Lumber (lenis: boards and flooring) and square 
ISIS Ye)Ps ae bcbcl ke bela Oo COIR Tien CUOnnIe Sein mcrriricn 19,557 53,365 72,922 
iotor-vebicles And Parts... soc... 2+. cwicieseae esos rs 32,428 31,631 64,059 
Machinery and parts (except agricultural)........... 37,855 19,777 57,632 
BSI eee cies Ferd oo sabia mnie vile Wee ois opiste add = dls woe 56, 634 _ 56, 634 
Glass and glass manufactures...........seeeeeeeeees 51,392 3,815 55, 207 
Tron or steel, structural....... Pe 9 ees Beer erred 52,529 2,605 55, 134 
Tron or steel manufactures, 7.0.P........6+5 ees 43, 834 10, 231 54,065 
MANGANESE OLE. oc ccc sceecciescrcesrccessrercncecsees 26,078 26,039 ype aly 
TERE RIE, BM RSIS Bigic <6 80 6.0 ACCES oro s DOC ue 41,404 9,919 51,323 
| Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1953....| 7 »684,420 | 7,731,306 | 15,415,726 
| Totals, All Commodities................0eee eee 8,407,153 | 8,492,188 | 16,899,341 
_ Vancouver— 
rere ee ie See aie cre cysa eres « slactistege Gish o ora. wig ses 1,400 | 2,997,558 | 2,998,958 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
A Veet oc sok ccc aston s co cane gatees c's a. 984,896 115,540 | 1,100,436 
Beet PO IGUUIIOU UCI ers ie aicie © sisislay> e/ou¥ese arcleue @ s+ 6 Saini 678,271 330, 276 1,008,547 
SPE OLGUI OU CUE . cf. ciclale chats e:e ws ck Sislole elas vie/e cree 9 0 898 , 582 19,366 917,948 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
SP RAAR IIE ETE IS oe osaty Valsts shcle Sarai srefole! ccc. vuapssesniesine's ss 453,072 460, 144 913,216 
BREF ATOR ene eraee ceialnlcls ciate’ sisiele stolaie o's Girls sete ers es 348,516 206,341 554, 857 
tel AT CLG OE AW Clits cio Seten As sc « oicieioppieitin aicierer sis 6s e106 514, 658 16,786 531,434 
lati See Ae SORE AAR SR acidtss Meir caimers mics 214 303,831 304,045 
BUG an pe siete tarts. bun’ <n casts, Fetal, cke,olels siaiiejaWiahs 2 sve 6 6 2s 207, 554 12,497 220,051 
Cement, common or portland...........eessesseee- 176,097 13,482 189,579 
BEM ICRATI CLUS TON GE aed alec aie shetela. hatckacohe: diate, 2iScnie cet sesto eer oie 3,832 158, 158 161, 990 
CSSD SNe). Gel SSA AE one eR mitotic 102, 238 49,810 152,048 
| Paper, newsprint............0scecseteecceseacccsees 143, 156 6,439 149,595 
- 92428—56 


nepes 


1952 
Total 
tons 


6, 697, 225 
1,170,076 
1,096, 559 
a 
1,740,000 
554,575 
317,433 
311,104 
259, 467 
257,364 
43,001 
408 , 780 
90,892 


105,397 
76, 709 
75,235 
70,460 
58,003 


68,596 
65,944 
60,518 
21,156 
32,186 
56,452 
48, 823 
11,216 
34,180 


14, 682,765 
16, 085,605 


3,457,423 


1,050, 625 
1,059, 244 
1,165, 433 


832,557 
473,251 
419,344 
287,368 
238 , 056 
148, 849 
197, 133 
111,805 
146, 851 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at each of 
the Six Principal Ports, 1953 with Totals for 1952—concluded | 


1953 1952 
Port and Commodity rr | 
Inward Outward Total Total 
tons tons tons tons 
Vancouver—concluded | 
ioe fuel snd. a: Are bees 2 es SE Ret eee ae — 128,405 128,405 75,759 
Notor:veniclesiand pants orc eoeee ae 99, 423 8,327 107,750 77,004 
Mresiandéconcentrates: WlOsDea. sae oe eee le ee 97,413 7,065 104,478 105, 290 
PANET< MOU ations eC eee Eee ieee 61,004 21,056 82,060 74,184 
UPAT OTA fae Nese wire cosh ohm n une eatin stat rors 80,224 80, 224 94, 728 
Coal bittiminous?7.4.4c0 fee ao ee ee ee 45,058 32, 269 11,020 92,977 
Tron or steel tubes, pipe and fittings................. 69, 861 3, 220 73,081 61,534 
Fish (including shell-fish), canned or preserved..... 22,294 29,291 51,585 41,537 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1953....| 4,987,763 | 4,919,861 | 9,907,614 | 10,210,952. 
Totals, All Commodities......................5. 5,987,453 | 5,849,080 | 11,836,533 || 12,099,542. 
Halifax— 
Petroleum oil Crude. (Anes octane eee es 1, 246, 583 — 1, 246, 583 1,331, 908 
Petroleum oil) fuel 2c <2 See eee ae eee oe ee 390,875 650,333 | 1,041,208 1,101,802. 
GaSOlING. eo5 oe 05 pao SOE EERE Ee nT 363, 122 281, 257 644,379 587, 682 | 
Grain 3h Rone cerns ohne eee Das ee Se eee 246 425,163 425,409 320,535 
BTour iy beat sis. c.0:5% cose ee oe ea er Pee 6 130,397 130, 403 104,379 | 
Coal, "WITOUs eee ee ee 117,561 — 117,561 162,100. 
Fish (including shell-fish), dried, pickled, salted or 4 
SWIOKEG Wives oe ita aC eee Men eR ee 38,475 52,806 91,281 89,118 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square | 
timbers oe see ree ene ee eee 401 49,591 49,992 76,030 | 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1953....| 2,157,269 | 1,589,547 | 3,746,816 3,773,549 | 
Totals, All Commodities........................ 2,491,395 | 1,911,321 | 4,402,716 4,546,002 
Quebec— 
GQEaI 2c Neacinetic at oe eee ras a ee ee 175,431 686, 469 861,900 833, 884 
Pulp wood erie ers tee ayo 29 ee oe Paare bee an ee at 632,091 1,065 633, 156 504,873 
Petroleumcoueruelk 5. \h ee |e ee rneee. Se bees 571,673 4,005 575, 678 450, 994 
Coal bittininous Mace ees eee. nee 320,318 3,823 324,141 367,477 
Crasolinetc Neate s.. pnika Rema e bec ee wae 2 aR Ss 264, 255 Parka bi 266,366 237,098 
Asbestos and asbestos manufactures................ 134 107, 658 107, 792 104, 686 | 
Papers NEWSPTING seni: pote Reka Moen ee oa —- 93 , 223 93 , 223 54, 684 
Cement; comimon.or portland... sn. Jenene 83,874 2,002 85,876 68 , 473 
Ores’and iconcentrates:7.0cpeen- sen o ne eee 720 59,194 59,914 60,188 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1953....| 2,048,496 959,550 | 3,008,046 2,682,307 
Totals, All Commodities........................ 2,199,104 | 1,057,444 | 3,256,548 3,020,172 
Three Rivers— 
HEF UT WO OC. wees aa sosccs ak ame ee eee ae ee area 1,311,899 — 1,311,899 1,392,800 
Ee TR, Big dpa I RR RE OE Es eR TR. a 395,390 420,771 816,161 1,083,373 
Coal biturMInOUs’.. Js0v hace ce ree eee ea 371,505 — 371,505 370, 925 : 
Retroleuny oil, fiel +, bet. ; Bea 166,870 19,488 186, 358 163,111 
a DGY, NOWADEING.. «+s <2 Hote Oe oss cack eee eek — 163,907 163, 907 141,910 
TANG, soe oe ne Shite Mew Oakes pan ete Ml Coeneats 60, 598 4,284 64, 882 55, 709 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1953....| 2,306,262 608,450 | 2,914,712 3,207,828 
Totals, All Commodities........................ 2,390,105 653,951 | 3,044,056 3,338, 406° 
Saint John— 
CVA Pere eee, ee ee Ck roe ree eee ee — 638, 616 638, 616 452,043 
PGR OURO! gabe. Pk heen © he, nes Ame 258, 215 7,072 265, 287 273,52 
USAPRTE Weer ee ee ee eee ik een ee eee 185,055 — 185,055 176,811 
Flour, WDEGA de cee NO coeds Os ale-sctae See — 147, 144 147, 144 208,271 
(GASOLINE ene on ce Ce ede cick eee eee 132,895 10,261 143, 156 140,351 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
LEM OCT Ay pee ts inns Aiea LRP ares eee ey ees ge ee 9,078 84, 262 93, 340 88, 755 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials.................. 76,389 859 77, 248 75,941 
Ramet. Nem eiriite oa Gos hee ie wc Lhe — 69,307 69,307 84, 688 
POLL OOS Me ene a Te on toe Cone an te eee — 55,972 55,972 30, 285 
Motor-vebiclessand pants mccain sea eae 33, 620 17,812 51,432 44, 202 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1953.... 695,252 | 1,031,305 | 1,726,557 1,574,868 


Totals, All Commodities........................ 999,934 | 1,474,924 | 2,474,858 2,696,391 


Rng spon, Ont ots wees ss Sees 353-5 55-0 47-0 55-0 
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Dry Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Government has 
constructed five dry docks, one at Kingston, Ont., two at Lauzon, Que., and two 


‘at Esquimalt, B.C. The dock at Kingston is under lease to the Kingston Ship- 


building Company. The old Esquimalt dry dock was temporarily transferred 


‘to the Department of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934, and, when commercially 
required, it will be returned to the control of the Department of Public Works. 
‘Each of the large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can be divided 
for use of small vessels; the larger Lauzon dock cost approximately $4,500,000 
and the larger Esquimalt dock approximately $7,000,000. 


”.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Federal Government 


Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide 
Location Length |—— SO Wate eee 
Coping | Bottom | Entrance on Sill Spring | Neap 
| it: ft. ft. ft. ft. ft. {t. 
“Lauzon, Que., Chareplain Doe AERAs 1,150-0 120-0 105-0 120-0 | 40:0 H.W 18 13-3 
Mauzon, Que., Lorne.........-.. 600-3 100-0 59-5 62-0 | 25-7 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B: e “old dock).. 450-81 90-0 41-0 65-0 | 28-8 H.W.2| 7 to 10] 3 to 8 
mesquimalt, B.C............+--- 1,173-8 149-0 126-0 135-0 a a 7 to 10] 3to8 
6-83L. a _ 


1 Face of caisson to vertical face at head, 481-0 ft.; length of pad on which keel blocks rest, 403-5 Libs 


2 Over keel blocks at H.W. 10 ft., tide 26-1 ft. 


8.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks 
Subsidies Act, 1910 


Depth 
Location Length | Width As Total Cost Subsidy 
i 
sts EU. ft. $ 

Bolte wood No. 1, Ont. 2b: eene cc cesses 518-3 59-8 15-5 500,000 | 3 p.c. for 20 years! 
Mine wood Now 2, Ont. nc. ccc. 412-0 95-0 16-0 306, 965 | 3 p.c. for 20 years! 
MEGeAT Eur Onbiek wile. ace sacauixipicgee sss 701-0 77:5 16-2 1,258,050 | 3p.c. for 20 years! 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

Bape Of C ONNOUGRT so 210%  ocois = +o yerreicie ee 601-0 98-0 38-0 | 3,000,000 | 33 p.c. for 35 years! 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock)........ 604-0 | 100-0 28-02} 2,199,168 | 34p.c. for 35 years! 
BE OI IN SIS ao sree s bie e peeve re wiedeina ie etnies = 1, 157-8 131-5 40-3 | 5,500,000 | 43p.c. for 35 years 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock).. 556-5 98-0 34-53) 2,500,000 | 43 p.c. for 35 years 
eee ereee et Pe EE eS 

1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 28 ft. over blocks. 3 Over sill (H.W.). 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada, under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Transport, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 
1,875 miles inland from salt water. The canals may be divided into two classes: 
(1) the main or primary canals on the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, 


‘including the Lachine, Soulanges, Cornwall and Williamsburg Canals on the St. 


Lawrence River, the Welland Ship Canal between Lakes Ontario and Erie, and the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal between Lakes Huron and Superior; and (2) subsidiary or 


‘secondary canals including the St. Peters Canal between Bras d’Or Lake, Cape 


Breton and the Atlantic Ocean, the St. Ours and Chambly Canals on the Richelieu 
92428—563 
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River, the St. Anne, Carillon and Grenville Canals on the Ottawa River, the Rideau | 
Canal between the Ottawa River and Lake Ontario, and the Trent and Murray 
Canals between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay. | 


| 


Tonnage passing through this transportation system shows its importance as a. 
highway of commerce: during 1953, 33,373,064 tons of freight passed through, | 
surpassing the peak reached in 1952 when freight traffic amounted to 31,354,139. 
tons, and comparing with 24,636,462 tons in 1938. In 1953, 27,563 vessels passed 
through the canals compared with 26,322 in 1952. 


In addition to freight and passenger vessels, there are thousands of pleasure 
craft locked through the canals. ‘The number of passengers on vessels locking at | 
Sault Ste. Marie was 105,366 in 1953 as compared with 97,452 in 1952. | 

Revenue from canals during the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, amounted to. 
$1,594,891, of which $1,237,648 was derived from rentals for hydraulic and land 
privileges and wharfage. In the previous fiscal year, the total revenue was 
$1,532,210, with rentals and wharfage amounting to $1,196,106. 


The names of the various canals along these routes, their locations and lengths, ' 
together with the numbers and dimensions of the locks thereon and other information, 
may be found in the Department of Transport Bulletin, Canals of Canada. A} 
special article on the “Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway” appears in the 1954 , 
Year Book, pp. 830-833. | 


Under the jurisdiction of the Federal Department of Public Works are the: 
St. Andrews Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 ft.) 
at Selkirk, Man., on the Red River, and the lock at Poupore, Que. There are aly | 
a few small aed locks, each controlled under the authority of the province in 
which it is situated. 


§9.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
Department of Transport, as at Dec. 31, 1933 


Locks 
Length |———______——_—_—_ 
Name Location of Minimum Dimensions 
Channel| No. |—————————————_ 
Length | Width ] Depth © 
miles tts ft ft 
St. Lawrence— 
Lachine........ Montrealito Lachine «nee een tee 8-74 5 270 45 14! 
Soulanges....... Cascades Point to Coteau Landing....... 14-67 i 280 46 15} 
Cornwall.......| Cornwall to Dickinson Landing.......... 11-00 6 270 43-67 141 
Harran Point. ©;| Katran*Point.. Rapids e¢s\<<. hs. ee 1-28 i! 800 50 16! 
RapidervPlate... NLOrrisbUre as. oooh eee eee eee 3-89 2 270 45 14! 
Galopereeeins: InoGgUois.bo.@arding ner oe eee eee 7:36 3 270 45 14! 
Welland Ship..... Port Weller, Lake -Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, IDEN CAB Olan coc ane aati otode 27-60 8 859 80 802 
Sault Ste. Marie..| Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..:................. 1-38 il 900 60 18-25 | 
Richelieu River— | 
SUT OUT sa ore OUTS MOQUCIE bint nte Kat ee oe ee ore ae 0-12 1 339 45 12 9 
Whamiblye aes Chambly to ‘St. Johbiis Que pene 11-78 9 1205) Ine cosan 6-5 | 
Ottawa River— | 
DE ANNE sates: Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa : 
Rivers wee he. Moreh, oo oe 0-12 1 200 45 9 8 
Carillon aacasac. Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River.......... 0-94 2 200 45 9 
Grenville.....:. Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River........ 5-94 D 200 45 9 


For footnotes, see end of table, p 877. 
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9.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
Department of Transport, as at Dec. 31, 1958—concluded 


Locks 
Length 
Name Location of Minimum Dimensions 
Channel] No. |—————_____- 
Length | Width ) Depth 
| miles {t. ft ft 
| Miscellaneous— 
RIGeaU ss. ss: Ottawartoriingston rsis ei eee eee 123-53 47 134 33 5-5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)..... 6-82 2 134 33 5:5 
METEING oa. ec wee Trenton to Peterborough Lock, Peter; 
DOPOUg teasers wucaenie: Mieco vetayade ded sis 88-74 18 175 33 83 
Peterborough Lock to Swift Rapids......| 185-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Big Chute!.............. 8-00 os ne ae “as 
Big Chute to Port Severn.............6.. 8-11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branci) ys oe eet meet ete 10-00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch)..| 25-00 — se we 4-5 
MUONIAY soc. .8s 8: Isthmus of Murray—Bay of Quinte....... 7-535 _— 
St.. Peters...... St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lake, Cape 
ISTO LON am Nels eniseee aici telewn aie teroere oh 0-50 1 300 47-4 186 


1 Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
between locks 23 ft. 6 in. 3 A 12-hour notice must be given by vessels of more than 6 ft. draught. 
4 Marine railways in this section limit navigation to vessels 50 ft. long, 13-5 ft. beam, 4 ft. draught—weight 
not over 15 tons. 5 Minimum depth of canal with Lake Ontario at elevation 243 ft. above sea level is 
8-5 ft. 6 The depth of canal prism is 17 ft. 


Canal Traffic.—The canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of 
all nations upon equal terms and thus United States traffic constitutes an important 
part of the total carried through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. 
This is shown in Tables 10 and 12. More complete details of the traffic through 


canals may be found in DBS annual report, Canal Statistics. 


10.— Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons, 1944-53 


Norz.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are 
available in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Nationality of Vessel 
United States! 


Vessels 


Registered 
Tonnage 


Origin of Freight Carried 


United States! 


ee Oe eS a ——— OO 


| | | || | — |FE — | oo: nm Oe 


| Navi-|—— 

~ gation Canadian 

 Sea- a 

son egistere 
| Vessels Tonnage 
No. No. 

1944..| 20,780 | 18,191,826 
1945. .| 21,064 | 19,068,308 
1946..| 17,199 | 16,206,415 
1947..| 18,542 | 18,613,576 
1948. .| 19,859 | 19,723,768 
-1949..| 21,724 | 20,773,831 
1950. .) 21,179 | 21,989, 263 
1951..| 22,141 | 22,951,468 

| 1952. .| 22,565 | 25,608,373 
1953. .} 23,378 | 29,335, 644 


4,541,575 
3,426,069 
3,221,008 
3,796, 293 
4,219,539 


3,260,038 
3,514, 202 
4,297,672 
4,201,005 
4,037,420 


Canada 

BCs oF 

Tons Total 
8,002,746 | 38-8 
10,491,263 | 47-0 
8,904,733 | 47-7 
10, 288, 481 47-8 
11,169,714 | 47-4 
14,800,509 60-7 
15,138,009 55-2 
16,004, 284 54-6 

17,245,051] 55-0" 
18,464,479 | 55:3 


12,612,761 
11,829, 136 

9,750, 186 
11, 225, 458 
12,389,599 


9,573,243 
12,301,067 
13,320, 750 
14,109, 088° 
14,908, 585 


20,615,507 
22,320,399 
18, 654, 919 
21,513,939 
23,559,313 


24,373,752 
27,439,076 
29,325,034 
31,354, 139° 
33,373,064 


: 1 Figures include a few vessels and a small tonnage of freight of other foreign nationalities. 
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11.—Tonnage of Products carried by Canal, by Class of Commodity, 
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a 


Navigation Season, 1953 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Animal 
Products 


Manu- 
factures 
and Mis- 


Forest 
Products 


cellaneous | 


Mineral 
Products 


Agricultural 
Canal Products 
tons 
Sault Stearic see ntmeete 1,805, 560 
Welland) Shipaae. a. seer cee 5,607,198 
St. Lawrence River......... 4,365, 733 
Richelieu River...........- 42 
St: "Petersten cee + eae ee 1,622 
IMULYEY Geto od. cack eumocn eee — 
OttawarlRivers. soos are. —_— 
RidGauagee 2a we. sete —_— 
ETON Lato cece otitis arene aioe 11 
StlANGre Wess. se tens eter 97 
Totals sien so oer 11,780,641 


1,001,749 
4,136,059 
3,151,644 
93, 959 
819 


8,389, 268 


183,795 
500, 288 
529, 806 


Cae, 


339 


398, 127 
9, 296, 845 
2,032, 293 


955 


241,985 
1,004 


1,225,155 | 11,971,212 


3,389,409 
19,542,150. 
10,081, 992 | 


33,373, 064) 


12.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season, 1953 


Nors.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian 


to 
Canadian Ports 


From Canadian 


to to 
United States Ports!) United States Ports! 


From United States} From United States! 
to 
Canadian Ports 


Canal 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons Wi 
Sault Ste. Marie... 558,921) 1,704,585 5,360) 567,468 175,057 31,306} 270,326 76,386 
Welland Ship...... 1,039,269) 5,761,360} 677,151 106,680} 844,382} 735,185 21, 660) 10,356, 463 
St. Lawrence River] 1,959,961} 4,994,786) 637,094 112,261! 304,043 192,944 95,999} 1,784,904 
Richelieu River... 45,047 4,902 24, 500 — — — — , 930 
St, Peversjsesce eo 2,052 1,636 — 153 — — — ee | 

MUTE a, eee eee oe 572 104 — — — — _ —_ 

Ottawa River..... 735 241, 250 — 1,047 — — - —_ 

RAGS AUR otic one 849 682 — — — — — — 

rent tn See 131 108 — os — _- — — 

St. Andrews....... 138127 2,688 mo — — — — — 
Motals 3c... 3,620, 664/12, 712,101) 1,344,105} 787,609) 1,323,482) 959,435) 387, 985/12, 237, 683 

Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo 

ee a eae Bae 

ana - argo argo 

Up Down Canada Ra 1953 1952 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie,........... 1,009,664 | 2,379,745 | 2,836,334 553,075 || 3,389,409 3,295,428 
Wellene Sanit. su hans deans 2,582,462 | 16,959,688 | 7,584,460 | 11,957,690 || 19,542,150 | 17,910,756 
St. Lawrence River......... 2,997,097 | 7,084,895 | 7,704,102 | 2,377,890 || 10,081,992 9, 836,395 
Richelieu River. ia. .¢.ss ss 69, 547 832 74,449 19, 930 94,379 88,973 
StepeGverseh cites soe nc 2,052 1,789 3,841 _ 3,841 3,802 
IMUNTA V2 eee te tet e 572 104 676 — 676 380 
Ottawarkulver sa aaeeds oan es 735 242,297 243, 032 _- 243 , 032 201, 151 
FREQ Ung. eters toa! eae ee Ree 849 682 {bol + 1,531 921 
fren temperemrte > aortas. tomien's c 131 108 239 —- 239 135 
Sb PATICEC Wt tune cian cemep ris 13,127 2,688 15,815 15,815 16, 208 
Wotalss. 2 see eee 6,676,236 | 26,696,828 | 18,464,479 | 14,908,585 || 33,373,064 | 31,354,139 


1 Figures for the United States include small amounts of traffic from other foreign countries. 
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The figures in Tables 11 and 12 include duplications where the same freight 
passes through two or more canals, but in Table 13 duplications in the traffic passing 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie have been eliminated wherever possible. 


Grain trans-shipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the 
Canadian or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne, 
Ont., or other trans-shipping port. 


13._St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, 1953 


Up- Down- 


Canals Used Bound Bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian Canals— 
PPR SCHCO ONT You teen sets Vee tained te raceme sad as 1,624, 659 2,868,449 4,493,108 
Bin Lawrence and Welland Ship... <.........0cceccceessrs 1, 204,894 3,379, 847 4,584, 741 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie.......... 151,808 594, 502 746,310 
Welland Ship OU Sgs ee ee ee oe ida eee ee eee 1,038, 282 7,401,060 8,489,342 
Welland Ship ere Oe TLDu GOs VLETIO ne ort Ae ohne oe taratas oaeravcals 187,478 5,584,279 Bea eod 
Prete eNeAtiGrON y-eete oa cel oie Bete ewe de as ategesaees 761, 729 1,553,277 2,315,006 
Yotals, Traffic using Canadian Canals................ 4,968,850 21,381, 414 26,350, 264 
Totals, Traffic using United States Locks at Sault 

LO ULATICLOMIV eo raisek. vc oe oe nt Sete cee t eet eae: 10,586,057 | 109,070,040 119, 656,097 
PESSEAIS OATEAN M TAIMO® a. ciciccovsiols oxo sew cisiesn Sraao. 6 shea srataloy 15,554,907 | 130,451,454 146, 006, 361 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has 
been approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during 
the latest ten years for which records are available and in 1940 it was almost three 

‘times as heavy. Canal traffic has varied from 20,484,000 tons in 1932, which was 
less than the Panama traffic, to 128,481,596 tons in 1953. The dominant traffic, 
from a tonnage aspect, is iron ore and during the past 50 years this has fluctuated 

from 4,901,000 tons in 1892, an average of 50,000,000 tons in the 1920’s, a low of 
3,607,000 tons in 1982, to a high of 98,657,591 tons in 1953. 


| Soft coal has usually been second in volume to iron ore, increasing from 
8,676,297 tons during the 1949 season to 13,301,048 tons in 1950; there was a decline, 
however, to 10,684,734 tons in 1951, 9,901,211 tons in 1952, and 8,609,598 tons 
in 1953. 


Although wheat ranks third in tonnage, its value over the past quarter-century 
has been greater, generally, than that of either iron ore or coal. Other grains have 
been about one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of 
the value. 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama Canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to the ports of 
British Columbia, from which vessels leave direct for United Kingdom and other 
‘European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the trans- 
‘continental railway lines, this water passage is of vital importance in the solution of 
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the larger transportation problems of the Continent. During World War I, the — 


great expectations based upon the opening of the Canal were not realized, owing 
to the scarcity of shipping. However, with the post-war decline in ocean freight 
rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s Pacific ports and Europe took place 
and, while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian registry was comparatively 
small, the cargo tonnage, nevertheless, assumed considerable proportions. During 
World War II, the volume of Canadian traffic through the Canal was again reduced 
but has since increased considerably. 


14.— Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921-28 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 707, and those for 1929-43 
in the 1948-49 edition, p. 738. 


Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 

Year West East West East Year West East West East 

Coast Coast | Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons |long tonsjlong tonsjlong tons long tons |long tons|long tons|long tons 

19441. ..... 363,220 | 17,283 | 30,044 — 1949...... 2,298,492 | 188,506 | 154,524 | 145,477 
19451...... 679,079 | 65,395 | 866,118 |} 30,540 || 1950...... 2,707,047 | 185,076 | 226,678 | 143,395 
1946 eee. 1,756,989 | 184,850 | 111,161 | 62,516 |) 1951...... 2,910,246 | 240,904 | 372,534 | 142,741 
19047 Bie oe. 2,981,348 | 316,898 | 132,521 | 99,745 || 1952...... 3,644,888 | 287,872 | 281,960 | 114,319 
1948: see. a 2,824,394 | 244,121 | 162,561 | 67,215 |) 1953...... 3,560,925 | 532,810 | 341,548 | 219,567 


1 Approximate—exact figures not available. 


15.—Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 30, 1944-53 — 


Nore.—Figures from 1915 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with — 


the 1938 edition. 


Atlantic to Pacific Pacific to Atlantic Totals 
Year 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 

No. long tons No. long tons No. long tons 
L944 Cee cease moana 671 3,354, 349 891 3, 649, 188 1,562 7,008, 487 
LOA Ge cys shore sterstarrheee ere 924 4,234,935 1,015 4,368,672 1,939 8, 603, 607 
LOG orp csisehs e eniree specie etee 1,516 6,118,085 OBI 8,859, 855 3, 747 14,977,940 
19M ARN ok: EE ee 2,021 8, 294, 820 2,239 13,375, 698 4,260 21,670,518 
L948 yok chen e Mee ce erect 2,286 8,679, 140 2,392 15,438, 648 4,678 24,117,788 
194 Ore ca ee eee ite 2,387 9,899,088 2,406 15,406,070 4,793 25,305, 158 
TODO, Steere, AES. 2,689 9,483, 863 2,759 19,388,430 5,448 28, 872, 293 
MO Ue ston ar MO ARTS Aidit Otc 2,784 11,132,472 2,809 18,940,550 5,593 30,073,022 
LODO Rete Oe Tee eae 3, 184 15,128,995 3,340 18,481,514 6,524 33,610,509 
QDS ae See etnias daserietes 3,674 17,329,066 3,736 18, 766, 283 7,410 36,095,349 


Subsection 4.—Aids to Navigation 


Included under aids to navigation are the lighthouses and the whole system of 
marine danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay 
and Strait, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at 
the entrances to harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navi- 
gation in all Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in 
waters where navigation is difficult; this service is described under Marine Services 
at p. 882. As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and 
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direction-finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy at pp. 927-928. 
Lists of aids to navigation, with the exception of very minor ones, are published 
by the Department of Transport. 


16.—Marine Danger Signals maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-54 


Norse.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 9,000 unlighted buoys, balises, 
dolphins and beacons are maintained. A table showing marine danger signals maintained during the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1929-40, is given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 581. Figures for 1942 will be found in the 1948-49 
edition, p. 716, and for 1948-47 in the 1950 edition, p. 766. 


a ee a ee aaa 


Type of Signal 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
No No No No. No No No 
SH EILES)s ey Qe RO OA OCT eee 2,469 | 2,491] 2,778 | 2,841] 2,861] 2,901 | 2,876 
OURS) aI LR acho DOGS RCRA Ciel Pec eee 8 8 8 8 8 7 6 
RR EKGODCLS © .n c.s- tes a's hates coats 5 rote sts s 6's 15120) (PP Oosaee eA 1G eel.oos. lator 1,154 | 1,088 
MERVEIMESGLER cost -arasd hott, <n Gtebate asses le sensirars, Grsvote les 9 11 18 22 23 24 18 
RI occ Vace oho alos GUARD eis ie cveudiaiaee LE o 2 2 3 3 3 3 4 
MEANS tyes ct ois rekete aiarore hee aieta nln eA auaier css 169 176 207 212 213 216 211 
2 LOSI a Spee opiates tes Bes eae renee area 37 38 43 44 46 46 49 
BEG LOL NONNGA. a cies ose ake As co sees Haeee ss 137 137 134 133 Ay 124 122 
Bera G15 atte «<3! tok aie Sieaies RE Ne es 10 10 10 10 12 12 12 
Lighted and combination lighted whistling 
MMC I. OUOV Sl Milne cides. stele le aie arenes ess 552 585 618 655 681 719 778 
BIS HIN SPD UOV Set eens 6 sisisve.e os Soc ecns cece ee 39 39 38 38 37 Sif 36 
MAMI VS ek re Nera s cies he ee athe sae ees 112 113 109 110 113 112 115 
Bepoeouns and DOMUDS!ss..c5 osc.c.cece + ce cee oes 12 11 11 10 9 8 ) 
Moe alarm Stations ONLY <sec .< sc. scree sales s © 10 11 15 15 15 15 15 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and 
harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable 
waters are works to guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of 
roads and bridges that cross navigable channels. Ice-breaking operations are 
carried on at the beginning and at the end of winter to prolong the season of 
navigation in important waters that freeze over—particularly in connection with 
sea-going shipping from Montreal, Que.—and to prevent flood conditions during 
the spring ice break-up. 


St. Lawrence River Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 
miles below Quebec City to the foot of Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 
200 miles of which about 113 miles is dredged channel. 


The first minor development began in 1844, on Lake St. Peter, where the 
limiting depth was 103 feet at low water. Since 1851, progress in deepening and 
widening the original natural channel has been more or less continuous through 
a series of improvement projects in keeping with the increasing demands of trade 
and the safety of larger and faster vessels. 


The present channel above Quebec City has a limiting depth of 35 feet (opened 
in 1952) at extreme low water and a minimum width of 550 feet, with additional 
width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and difficult points. This section comprises 
about 100 miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged 
channel, about 13 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. 
An average tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel 
‘using the St. Lawrence route. The latest improvement project (1952) comprised 
the further widening of critical sections and the provision of additional anchorage 
and turning areas. Annual maintenance requirements owing to silting in this 
dredged channel are relatively minor above Quebec but below the city silting is 
more pronounced because of tidal action. 


$0 
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The ship channel is well defined by buoys, and the centre by range lights 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season 
from about mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather 
and ice conditions and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway 
from Fame Point, Que., to Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all 
concerned through a series of reporting stations known as the Government Signal 
Service. 


A fleet of ice-breaking vessels is maintained to facilitate the movement of 
shipping between Montreal and the sea during the opening and closing of navigation, 
as well as to alleviate flood conditions in low-lying areas. 


17.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1935-54 


Norre.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning with 
the 1934-35 edition. ; 


Channel First Last Channel First Last 

Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 

Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 

OS beac Mar. 30 Apr, 15 Deen Oiplo45ra we aes ANore, oi Apr. 9 Decne 
IGS O Me cect ros Fs 183 dee atk | LOSG Se Boas a 1 comme et hats) 
1937 hae ee Apr. 9 ae (0) sc 8 LOAT Meier <- 16 eG c 5 
1038 er aue ere ad ag {oF 18 as 4 JO4R iteen Teter So nly ene’, SAA STO 
103.0 eee orm eg pe Ae) er Los 194 Oe. a,c oh Ws 7 a 7 aS 
TO4O Ae eee fo 4 825 BB sy of 5 1950420 ee LS “HFS “ 7 
104 eres: 4. eo ey Pl?) LOS ie te AB! ape IB! Seals 
194 Serine cou, Meld: May 2 CEs 315 O52 Meet crc aaah LD i Meglio Seat) 
1943 Tees ee 29 24 re eels LO53 erase Mar. 30 : 2 at! 
1 O44 eee ees eee) Apr. 21 i (Via HG toy: Saree ee Apr. 15 Mar. 30 eS 


1 “Channel Open’’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection are those dealing with steamship inspec- 
tion, pilotage service, sea-faring personnel, and the operations of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine Limited and the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships Limited. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service, provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, is responsible for the adminis- 
tration and carrying out of the provisions of the Act respecting the periodic inspec- 
tion of power-driven ships and the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment 
of load lines; the conditions under which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; 
the protection against accident of workers employed in loading and unloading ships; 
and also for the administration and carrying out of the provisions relating to the 
certification and employment of marine engineers. The Service has a headquarters 
staff at Ottawa and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. 


The Board of Steamship Inspection decides on questions arising out of the 
administration of the Act and takes care of the interests of the Federal Government 
in schools for marine engineers. A matter of recent concern has been the pollution 
of the sea by oil, and an international conference of the world’s leading maritime 
nations, at which Canada was represented by the Chairman of the Board of Steam- 
ship Inspection, was held at London, England, in April 1954 for the purpose of 
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deciding on measures to deal with this nuisance. A Convention was drawn up at 
the Conference and signed by the Canadian delegate, subject to ratification by the 
Canadian Government. 


18.—_Summary Statistics of Steamship Inspection, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 


Vessels Subject Vessels Inspected 
Port to Inspection SS Vessels Not 
when in Registered or Registered or Inspected 
Commission Owned in Canada | Owned Elsewhere 
gross gross gross gross 
No tonnage No tonnage No tonnage No tonnage 

St. John’s, N’f’ld.. 157 38,972 157 38, 972 — — — —_ 
Halifax, N.S.1..... 159 156,309 152 137,713 1 3,489 6 15,107 

Saint John, N.B... 38 58, 033 36 44, 436 2 13,597 — — 
Quebec, Que...... 114 82,195 110 81,949 — — 4 246 
Sorel, Que......... 79 28 , 928 54 25,499 — e— 25 3,429 
Montreal, Que..... 205 489,959 138 391,393 2 36, 154 65 62,412 
Kingston, Ont..... 88 81,304 87 81,289 — _ 1 15 
moronto, Ont...... 185 456, 848 Mid 454,305 1 1, 620 7 923 

- St.Catharines, Ont. 74 213,425 74 213,425 — — — — 
Collingwood, Ont.. 82 204, 336 79 204, 169 — — 3 167 
Midland, Ont..... 86 140, 905 72 140,353 —- - 14 552 
Port Arthur, Ont. . 137 78, 056 45 TA, 145 — — 92 6,911 
Vancouver, B.C... 400 194, 546 356 178, 632 1 7,459 43 8,455 
Wictoria, B.C..... 76 70, 689 60 55, 581 _— — 16 15, 108 
Totals ........ 1,880 | 2,294,505 | 1,597 | 2,118,861 7 62,319 276 113,325 


1 Includes North Sydney, N.S. 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI of the 
Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the 
Governor in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the 
district. 

There are in Canada 42 pilotage districts in nine of which the Minister of 
Transport is the pilotage authority (see Table 19), while in each of the other districts 
the pilotage authority is a local body appointed by the Governor in Council. 


19.—Pilotage Service, by Districts, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
District Net Net 
Ships Registered Ships Registered 
Tonnage Tonnage 
No. No 
Tg) CIGAR DN CUA FES ee er ce Cnt Live 248,006 52 236,916 
LAUER sat ete aah eiiege ep iere aieveanscesieese aera 1,828 3,567,800 2,146 3,814,195 
nee SANE epee met hoe rts 60, 2's Shek ut Sean Hemel ae 2,967 10,868, 837 3,126 | > 11,391,993 
BUPRTER TNT Nn Ree hee cd che spacers shins 6 feos, slare sine s 1,276 3, 609, 643 1,456 4,170,954 
BANCO S na ere rns EP nes CU alates aes oe aS 4,552 15, 269, 456 4,956 16, 731, 634 
BUMP UC RE Oa: 8.1., oF alan) aueyttcoiomilonel sate « 4 8, 235 14, 755, 504 7,053 16, 648, 762 
St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, Ont...............--- “a a Py. at 
(ope QuaTWLe LEAS a RSS ee ee ra 42 177, 224 54 194, 464 
Memes CS EA TINTA ec Feegsiaie! so Sis. vole alone se a slaie’s ase ee Se 3,365 8,838, 804 3,993 11,893,990 
BE OUANS Set cei ase cee a «cae 225922 57,335,274 22,836 65,082,908 


In addition, there are 21 districts in the Province of Newfoundland under local 
pilotage authority. These districts are administered under Newfoundland statutes 
which, since the date of union with Canada, come under federal jurisdiction. Part VI 
of the Canada Shipping Act with respect to pilotage has not been proclaimed in 


force in Newfoundland. 
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Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Seamen shipped and discharged at 
Canadian ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act during the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1944-53, are shown in Table 20. 


20.—Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-53 


Nors.—Figures from 1918 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1941 edition. 


~ 


Year See ea Owe Soa = Seen eee 
a TEN. No. ca No. No. 
LOSS Foes. Staats Foe 26, 068 20,491 19408 Peg SER 50,379 49,544 
NE ES EOP hea 29, 230 25,056 19508. ccat eect Gg 43,677 43,194 
1946: Aiki, Daca tan oe 30,361 27,042 IQS E Sa dna Ato ie erneys 40,241 40,535 
MOET wags assis AaB eines th 43, 973 42,205 yo 4 Ae 43,724 40,664 
DOES as satires wete soils 4 59, 768 60, 793 G1 GBSBe acto etree ei. 42,723 36,610 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited.—The circumstances 
under which the Canadian Government became possessed of, and responsible for, 
the operations of a merchant marine are explained in the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 776. 
A table showing the operating results from 1919 to 1936 is given in the 1937 Year 
Book, p. 689. 

The original fleet of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited 
consisted of 66 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 391,212. The original 
cost of the fleet was $79,661,921 and the capital loss thereon was $74,239,356. 
The total capital recovery of $5,422,565 was as follows: (1) the sale of 56 vessels 
for $2,378,018; (2) the proceeds of insurance on four vessels lost amounting to 
$2,111,475; and (3) the sale of six vessels for $933,072 to the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships Limited. 


The Charter of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited and its 


subsidiary companies, although inactive since 1936, was not surrendered and in 


res 


1940 the Company was reconstituted and, on behalf of the Government of Canada, | 


operated certain ships seized in prize and either requisitioned for use by the Canadian 
Government or condemned by the Court. When settlement with the owners of 
requisitioned ships for charter hire had been completed, the organization once 
more became inactive. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—In conformity 
with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16) the 
Federal Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies 
through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. 

At the end of 1953, the Canadian National Steamships owned and operated 
eight vessels in service between Canada and the British West Indies. 
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21.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, 
1944-53 


Notr.—Figures for the years 1929-38 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 620, and for 1939-43 in the 
1950 edition, p. 777. 


Operating Operating Operating Depre- Book Loss 
Year Revenue Expenditure Net ciation Interest or Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

a LS a 5,378,059 3,160,568 | +2,217,491 243,158 651,246 | +1,271,387 
SS Sea nea eee 4,412,252 2,569, 626 +1, 842, 626 279,466 612,999 +1, 116,086 
Con le a ee 6, 669, 129 4,671,148 +1, 997,981 288,092 596, 499 +1, 302,052 
EN ac aS acai 4 Baie 7,857,471 6, 534, 600 +1,322,871 493,594 573, 298 +522,677 
BIR foie cs Savers « 5 7,964, 720 6,828,392 +1, 136,328 492, 222 5638, 794 +166, 044 
OO Sea ce Cees 6,595, 007 5, 985,873 +609, 134 492,222 577,410 —460, 498 
BEE DOM te ais o.cie' sss bce « 5, 124, 200 5, 220, 806 —96, 606 371, 699 560, 462 —1,028, 767 
LL AAS ee eee ig 6,808,478 6,337, 987 +470,491 371, 699 565, 784 —466, 992 
_S Ue ORO ee 7,449, 247 6, 605, 514 +848, 733 372,392 475, 250 —3, 909 
MMi tes hee st. 4,509,342 4,892,150 —382, 808 268,772 475, 250 —1, 126,830 


Subsection 6.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


The development of the St. Lawrence waterway with its ship channel and 
system of canals is reviewed in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 830-833. <A special 
article on “The St. Lawrence Power Project”? dealing with joint international 
development of power on the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River will be found at pp. 549-553 of this edition. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY* 


The St. Lawrence Seaway project envisages the provision of 27-foot navigation 
from Montreal, Que., to the head of the Great Lakes, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 
Associated with the necessary navigation works is the development of power at 
two, and possibly three sites on the St. Lawrence River. At the first site, in the 
International Rapids section, where the River marks the boundary between Canada 
and the United States, a total of 2,200,000 h.p. is to be developed and divided 
equally between the two countries. At the second site in the Soulanges section, 
the Beauharnois power development already harnesses over 1,300,000 h.p. and 
can be expanded eventually to 2,000,000 h.p. The third possible site is in the 
Lachine section, where a capacity of 1,200,000 h.p. could be developed. At the 
two latter sites the River is entirely within Canadian territory and the power 
developments there are at the discretion of the Province of Quebec. 


Existing Navigation Facilities.—It is convenient to distinguish between 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the St. Lawrence Ship Channel. The Seaway 
is to extend above Montreal. The St. Lawrence Ship Channel (see p. 881) is a 
Canadian improvement to the natural channel in the section below Montreal to 
deep water in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Ship Channel provides the approach 
to the Seaway and when the latter is in operation will comprise an integrated 
waterway with it. 


The present St. Lawrence canals replace an earlier 9-foot canal system completed 
about 1850, after the union of Upper and Lower Canada. They were completed 
by 1904 and provide a 14-foot channel from Montreal to Lake Ontario. Most of 
the locks are 270 ft. long and have a usable length of 256 ft., but are limited by their 
depth and by the 433-foot width of the Cornwall Canal. 


* Prepared by G. Gordon McLeod, Economist, Dept. of Transport, Ottawa, with the approval of 
the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, President, St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
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In 1952, a new Welland Ship Canal, which follows in part the route of the 
earlier Welland Canal, was opened to traffic. Built by Canada as a link in the 
projected Seaway, the general dimensions of its locks have been taken as standard 


for the new canals now to be built. Seven of its eight locks are 859 ft. long, and of a | 


usable length of 765 ft.; the eighth lock is 1,380 ft. long. They are 80 ft. wide and 
30 ft. deep over the sills. The limiting depth in the channels between the locks is 


25 ft., though the channels could be deepened by dredging to provide a minimum > 


depth throughout of up to 30 ft. 


The United States, in successive programs, has deepened the navigation channels _ 


in the St. Mary’s River between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, and in the St. Clair 


and Detroit Rivers between Lakes Huron and Erie. Available depths there are — 
now approximately 25 ft. in downbound channels and 21 ft. in upbound channels, | 
At Sault Ste. Marie, Canada has built one lock, and the United States has built — 
six and retired two, so that, all-told, five are now in operation. The largest of these | 


is the McArthur Lock completed in 1943 by the United States: it is 80 ft. wide, — 


800 ft. long, and has 31 ft. of water over the sills. 


Projected Works.—It will be apparent that existing navigation facilities» 
provide 25-foot navigation throughout the Great Lakes—from the Lakehead | 


to Prescott, Ont. The great fleet that sails these inland waters is understood to ) 


provide the cheapest transportation in the world, and the largest existing vessels — 
are capable of carrying 20,000- to 25,000-ton loads. Below Montreal, the St. 
Lawrence Ship Channel accommodates all but the largest ocean vessels and has _ 


made that city a major world port. But between Montreal and Lake Ontario the 


14-foot canals with their small locks constitute a bottleneck which will let only small 
vessels pass which carry little more than 2,500 tons. The breaking of this bottleneck 


is the essential part of the Seaway plan. 

The St. Lawrence River above Montreal divides naturally into five sections 
and major works are required in three of them. First, in the International Rapids 
section, the main power works include an upper contro] dam near Troquois, Ont., 
a main dam and power-houses near Cornwall, and channel enlargement to reduce 


current velocities in some stretches. ‘Two short side canals, one at each of the dams, 


will carry 27-foot navigation past these obstacles. 

The second section is the Soulanges. The present canal for the Beauharnois, 
Que., power development incorporates a 27-foot navigation channel along one side, 
The necessary locks and short access channels remain to be added. 

The third section is Lachine. Here, the minimum development will be a 
10-mile canal and considerable channel enlargement. A combined development 


for power and navigation is possible here too but, for the present, the St. Lawrence 


Seaway Authority has announced a plan—for navigation only—for this section. 
In the remaining two sections, Lake St. Francis and the Thousand Islands, 

comparatively minor channel dredging is required. Within the Great Lakes area, 

the Welland Ship Canal will be deepened to 27 ft., and the achievement of the 


Seaway standards will require considerable dredging in the St. Clair-Detroit passage 


into Lake Huron and in the St. Mary’s River to Lake Superior. 


International Arrangements.—The St. Lawrence waterway and interna- 
tional power development have been the subject of lengthy discussions and negotia- 
tions between Canada and the United States from before the turn of the century. 
A treaty on the matter was signed in 1932 but was rejected by the United States 


Senate. Renewed negotiations produced the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
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Agreement of 1941, but this agreement was neither approved nor rejected by Con- 
gress. After more than 11 years of uncertainty in this respect, Canada, having 
advanced an alternative plan for development, finally ended the agreement on 
Nov. 4, 1952. 

Both the 1932 treaty and the 1941 agreement had provided that the govern- 
ments of the two countries would construct jointly all the works—power as well as 
navigation—the power facilities to be turned over on completion to an appropriate 
agency within each country. In 1951, Canada proposed that separate agencies 
be authorized to construct the power works, on the understanding that Canada 
would thereupon complete a 27-foot waterway from Montreal to Lake Erie. This 
would involve building the two canals in the International Rapids section of the 
River, previously planned for the United States side, as well as the other canals 
in the Canadian sections. It would also involve deepening the Welland Canal 
but not the channels linking the upper lakes, which historically have been a United 
States responsibility. 

In December 1951, the Government of Canada concluded an agreement with 

the Government of Ontario concerning the international power development and, 
in the same month, legislation was passed providing for the creation of a Crown 
company, the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, to build and operate the Canadian 
canals. 

The power development in the International Rapids section required the 
approval of the International Joint Commission, under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. The preparation of joint submissions from the two Federal Govern- 
ments to the Commission was initiated by an exchange of notes on Jan. 11, 1952. 
On June 30, 1952, the two countries formally agreed to the new plan in an exchange 
of notes, which set out in detail the Canadian undertaking, and on the same date 
each made submissions to the International Joint Commission, which issued an 
Order of Approval on Oct. 29, 1952. 

On July 15, 1953, the United States Federal Power Commission issued a licence 
to the Power Authority of the State of New York to develop the United States 
share of the power, but the licence was challenged in the United States courts. 

_It was upheld by a unanimous decision of the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia on Jan. 29, 1954. The decision was appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court which, on June 7, 1954, announced it would not entertain the appeal. 


United States. Participation.—The same United States Supreme Court 
decision opened the way for construction of the navigation works, which depend 
upon the existence of the power works and would be inoperative without them. 
Meanwhile, legislation passed in Congress, and approved by the President, in 
May 1954 created a St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, and ordered it 
to construct the two United States canals in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River as part of the Seaway system. 
| The United States proposal was discussed at meetings held in Ottawa, Ont., 
during July and August 1954. The arrangements of June 30, 1952, were modified, 
Canada agreeing to be relieved of its undertaking to build one of the canals in the 
‘International section near Cornwall and at the same time declaring its intention to 
“proceed with the construction of a canal at Iroquois. Whether the United States 
will build a canal at that point on the American side is not yet determined. 
P June 7, 1954, the date of the United States Supreme Court decision in favour 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and power development, promises to be a historic date 
for both Canada and the United States—another link in the chain of co-operative 


f 


H 
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friendship between two great continental neighbours. As a result of this decision, 
both the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and the Power Authority 
of the State of New York called, in August 1954, for their first tenders for the con- 
struction of power works—and_ construction started almost immediately. In 


September, first tenders were called by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (followed | 
by the United States Corporation) for construction of the navigation works and © 


work began on that aspect of the undertaking before the close of the 1954 con- 
struction season. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available of the cost of water-borne traffic consist of the 
record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 


as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and opera- _ 


| 
. 
. 
. 
. 
: 


tion. Revenue from operation is also recorded. In so far as capital expenditure | 


for the permanent improvement of waterways is concerned, that of the Federal 


Government covers the major part. There has been some expenditure by muni- 


' 
/ 
/ 


cipalities on local harbour facilities, and private capital expenditure is also confined 
almost entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. The investment in shipping, » 
however, with the exception of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine — 
Limited and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, has come | 
almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available regarding private — 


investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating | 
companies that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing 


the revenue of ship operators from. passenger and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capita] expend- | 


iture on Canadian waterways are those compiled from the Public Accounts and the 
annual reports of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance. 
However, such expenditure cannot be regarded as any indication of the present 
worth of the undertakings represented. The cost of building canals and other 


waterways and permanent works to facilitate water transportation in Canada is_ 


represented in such reports at their original book values, no deductions having been 
made from the cumulative totals for depreciation from year to year or for abandon- 
ment of earlier works which have been superseded, as for instance, in the first 
Welland Canals. To this extent such figures are an overstatement of the present 
value of the works in use. There is a further limitation that should be noted in 
regard to such figures: they do not include the cost of maintenance and improvements 
or the operation of these works, such charges having been made to the consolidated 


deficit account as annual expenditure and not to capital account. Table 22, 


which shows capital expenditure on canals, marine services and miscellaneous water- 


transport facilities to have reached the grand total of $434,809,000, must be inter-' 
preted with the above qualifications in mind. In Table 23, the capital values of 


the fixed assets administered by the National Harbours Board are shown as at 
Dec. 31, 1952 and 1953, and are in addition to the capital expenditure of Table 22. 
Figures in Table 23 reflect the capital situation in regard to the national harbours 
of Canada far better than do those of Table 22 in the case of waterways and facilities, 
inasmuch as they include all buildings, machinery and durable plant improvements; 
they also have been subject to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or 


abandonment of plant and hence more nearly approach the present value of the 


properties under the administration of the National Harbours Board. 
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Table 24 on p. 890 shows the amounts advanced by the Federal Government 
to the National Harbours Board for capital expenditure in 1951, 1952 and 1953. 
22.—Capital Expenditure of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services and 
Miscellaneous Water-Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 
Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of ‘Transport and the Public Accounts. 


River Reaches... 


Expenditure Expenditure 
perme Years Ended Total Miscellaneous Years Ended Total 
Rarvices Mar. 31— to Facilities Mar. 31— to 
—_—_—_____—_———_| Mar. 31, —_—_—_—_—_————_| Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 
$ $ $ ae $ $ $ 
Canals Miscellaneous 
Bo Canat Facilities? 
uebec Canals— i 
Beauharnois (old)|Cr. 4,500) = — ENR pert cor heaven anna ni 217,996 
Carillon and Burlington Bay 
Grenville........ _ — 4,191,727 Ganal.......c..-: = = 308,328 
... te 4 es 780,619 Burlington Channel 
Lachine.......... Cr. 24,977!|Cr.428,4461] 13, 590, 014] mprovements.. -. 180 ipieeete ORSibE: 250,008 
Lake St. Francis. == = 75,90 arbour _— _ 95,000 
Lake St. Louis...) — — 298; 176) a seritmanlt graying 
ee pars: eee USO O dock writ. 1 iek.s 134,752) 148,214) 8,325,972 
. YG a ate\e!stets = — 1,320, 216 Georgian Bay to 
St. Ours sere ereeeee — ae 735, 964 Montreal water- 18 7 7 
2 way survey...... _— — 918,79 
Ontario-St. Law- Halifax elevator 
rence Canals— site — — 86,512 
Cornwall......... — — 7, 233, 8231 Kingston graving | 
abs as did Dash ee ce — 15,849| 572,438 
ee e = ’ 977’ 991) Lake St. Peter... — coat 1,164, 235 
’ sees WT »o2,|Lévis graving dock| 393,125} 326,957) 2,466,904 
Rapide Blatt osc er 2,159,881 Miscellaneous 
BOD daa = a 6, 143,468) Charves........- ae — 1,005,929 
Galop Channel. . — — 1,039,896! 507-4 Arthur, Fort 
North Channel. . a = 1,995, 143) William and River 


improvements....| 1,367,860] 1,451,701} 21,672,195 


Port Colborne 


Pam (Ottawa R.)) — SSeeie eee pe rlarbour cco 22 104,865] 33,945) 1, 161,565 
we teeeeeees 43g’ xog| Rainy River Lock 
Tay Bia siatstene fetes ace! = = 489,599 an am — Se 134 
St. Lawrence Ship Sorel Harbour im- 
(surveys).......|.  — aa 133, 897) provements... ... 299,601}  89,757| 3,393,810 
Sault Ste. Marie. . = ae 4,935,809] c+ Andrews Rapids 
Bay. x. Cr. 401:|Cr. 2951] 19, 950, 052 pe eens ne er 
Murray........... 48,947; aprovements....| 171,578| 102,116} 2,100, 924 


Welland Ship... |Cr. 11,982!|Cr. 12,8141] 131, 788, 461 


Prior Welland Tiffin Harbour 


improvements.... — — 481,622 


Canals uate. atalelere Cr; 16,235! Oe 20,955! 27, 248 , 097; Toronto Harbour : 
Betesnecciy..| — | — | e,any]amumoyermente | 70.t80) 35,165), 060.010 
, River Channel 
_ Adjustment improvements.... = = 468, 098 
msuspense.......... — a 165,361 Victoria, B.C. 
Totals, Canals. .|Cr.58,096'| Cr.462,510!| 243,020,484] Harbourimprovey ==} a) Os 377 ong 


641 3,575 767,119 


Marine Services Totals, Miscel- 


Mating Service laneous......... 3,060, 552| 2,250,490) 63,030,807 
Bteamers........ 9,692,262] 4,797,748] 23,608,319 Summary 
River St. Lawrence CAnGIs ene necas Cr. 58,096|Cr.462,510} 243,020,484 


.|10, 795,834] 7,931, 050)128, 757,716 
3,060,552} 2,250,490} 63,030, 807 
13,798,299] 9,719, 030) 434,809, 007 


tract dredging.... 


Totals, Marine 
Services.......... 


1,103,572} 3,133,302|105, 149, 397||Miscellaneous 
—___—_|______|__ | facilities.......... 


10,795, 834| 7,931, 050/128, 757,716] Grand Totals... 


1 Sales of property, stone, etc. 2 These are works not covered elsewhere in these tables and are 
shown in the Public Accounts as schedules to the Balance Sheet of the Government of Canada. 
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23.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets administered by the National Harbours Board, — 


TRANSPORTATION 


as at Dee. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 1952 1953 Item 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 

Harbour dredging......... 12,199,604 | 12,199,604 ||Central heating plants..... 128,073 128,073 
Reatiestatel. > sree... S. 03% 12,382,257 | 12,387,040 | Harbour shops............ 336,375 270,336 
Vehicular bridges......... 202, 186 201,976 ||Electric power systems....| 1,260,242 1,271,590 
Roads, fences and bound- Water supply systems..... 984 235 978, 867 

EM gS Oy int DANE ae. 2,001, 902 2,020,710 || Floating equipment....... 2,212,700 2,210, 961 
bei ANG AARAIIS ee eas oa ont Sy ets Shore equipment.......... 980, 848 986, 557 

iscellaneous structures. . . : 4 : - 44 4 5 
Wharves and piers........ 92,294, 626 | 91,941,026 ee ee ee oa 
Permanent sheds..........| 24,356,545 | 24,061,431 | ""vcouns 8 ve Oe yg ae 109.441 
Sp Ns hoes eo 249, 283 315,314 |Works under construction.| 827,753 | 6, 449, 188 
Railway systems......... 7,748,661 | 6,423,469 Sundry expenditure— 
Grain elevator systems....| 41,862,130 | 41,778,429 || undistributed........... 3,769,450 | 3,769,450 
Cold-storage systems..... 5,881,970 | 5,936,207 Bridge construction, 
Office furniture and appli- right-of-way, etc........ 18,565,765 | 18,568,155 

ANCES) MONG a ees ato 197,888 210, 223 a 
Harbour buildings........ We thiey oR! 1,766, 280 Totals seas ent 2325467108 | 236,163,320 


24.—_Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours 
Board for Capital Expenditure, 1951-53 


Norz.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Harbours Harbours 


and- Properties 1951 1952 1953 and Properties 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Halifax. ns Ca eae 1,042,951} 322,169} 882,145/Port Colborne elevator 49, 648 — 2,186 
Saint John. ........... = | 721,455/2, 536, 408Churchill............. 174,882} 2,234] 182,055 
Chicoutimi? 2. Ss. a oa a 
Guehee ACE Se 27,254]. 139,667] 776,682 WANGCOUVEL Ada ktenhe 90,698] 307,399} 589,559 
iebreevRiviers= tenes 2,542 — 106,395 
Montreal: shee ec cee et 898,823] 654,158) 689,389 Totals iocasecccss 25286, 798| 2,147, 082/5, 764,819 © 


Waterway Expenditure and Revenue on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditure under this heading (Tables 25 to 27) is mainly for the operation and 
maintenance of various facilities for water transport but, unfortunately, the line 
between operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, to facilitate water trans- 
portation, the Federal Government expends annually a considerable amount to 
cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of 
the National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as 
shown in Table 30. Operating expenditure and revenue of facilities administered 
by the National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 29. Revenue in 
connection with waterways of the Department of Transport and the Department of 
Public Works is shown in Table 28. 
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25.—Expenditure on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Expenditure Expenditure on 
on Operation and 
Improvements Maintenance 
Canal Year Year Total Canal Year Year 


Ended | Ended to 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 1953 


$ $ $ 


Ended Ended 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 

$ $ 

Main Canals— 97,779 112,881 

Quebec Canals— 
Beauharnois (old). . 
Hungry Bay Dyke 


Administration, Ottawa....... 


32,804) 32,138) 420,582 
55, 659/|Quebec Canals— 


Machine..... 2.0.6. 2,597, 530/2, 862,394/12, 409,805] Head Office..............04. 56, 702 59, 684 
Lake St. Francis... —_ — 55,324] Beauharnois (old)........... 24,968 12,499 
Quebec Dredging Carillon and Grenville 
ICEL. fepheay oto eure — 12,769| 197,918 CWanslaes. eee eset tee 130,910} 127,387 
Soulanges.......... 31,541] 94,733] 877,281] Chambly (Richelieu R.).... 157,371) 179,210 
Superintending Hungry Bay and Ste. Barbe 
MINGINCET . 24s - oa0.0 2,174 — 2,174 DYKES. 54 ausoe eee cones eae 4,452 5,007 
Ontario-St. Lawrence telnet Aico eee: 707,613} 1,156,128 
CFIAIGRE. Saeeaere — _ 336,906) Quebec Dredging Fleet...... 38,799 35,901 
Wornwall'.;..... 06s 202,401) 385,167| 1,844,523] Soulanges..................- 360, 508 395,451 
Williamsburg....... 17,928} -410,679| 972,217) StesAnne.............00065% 21,823 22,979 
Welland Canals— St. Ours (Richelieu R.)..... 20, 241 30, 926 
Welland Ship....... 87,405) 286,017) 2,400, 436 
Prior Welland 
(CE RDLE Tie eae ieee _ —_ 2,650, 121Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 59,307 452991) «636; 5091" blend Office xe! 28). ceisemireis 84,447) 100,957 
(Wornwall i ite cs ies vises nts 407,120} 475,641 
Secondary Canals— Williamsburg Canals........ 210,271) 241,448 
Carillon and Sime Otens. NGS faucet seats oe 40,790 37,499 
Grenville........... _ 5,395| 1,119,610 
Chambly 
(Richelieu R.)..... 19,356] 27,989] 1,341,969|Rideau and Tay Canals....... 383,839] 408,798 
Rideau and Tay.....| 27,635) 41,771] 1,396,266 
PPOREANNES cl vais seins = — 232,812 
St. Ours Sault Ste. Marie. .....-s2000.. 152,594 160,013 
(Richelieu R.)..... 1,816 — 217, 632 
it. Peters, N.S:.5..-. — 4,452} 966,294 
BREN Gt he cvs e.ctsas. 4 P7SaGlE -2O2SDS Ale Oa 1 s 2GONMUROMG «5.6.05 giclee etesela seis clsiesie ale 425, 209 439, 153 
BUEYINY.: 0. icidcicte Pat =— 1,422} 222,409 
’ Miscellaneous— IVITITEN AY chic e ccc o-< vane Se steraae 24,661 28, 280 
Bay Verte, 
Chignecto.......... — — 44,388 
Culbute Lock and WellandCanals. ....tse--se42- 1,365,829) 1,495,720 
Dam (Ottawa R.).. — — 60, 923 
Surveys and inspec- 
On eee, Baie = — 572, 990|\St. Lawrence Ship Canal 
Canals generally..... _ -- 100; 500) surveys, GtG. 5. .c0cs05-. 0008 16, 100 71, 653 
PP OUAIS: does ccc bic 3,258, 518/4,381, 692/34, 432,910 Totalsiveeees nches Shen 4,732,026) 5,597,215 


26.—Marine Service Expenditure Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


ETS ST SS 0 oe  ———— 
ee OS eas=$~<~=000==00 oa\—amw—M9Mmnsqpeaouq_>=_=—=*@>'] 


Marine Services 1952 | 1953 Marine Services 1953 1953 
$ $ : $ $ 
Marine Services— Nautical Services— 
Administration, including ~ pres ere asd ee cee F 142, 688 142,578 
. ministration, operation an 
| “3 oe Se chart SAPO eay Por 500, 778) 640, 078 maintenance, including grants| 334,807; 287,542 
: Aids to navigation (construc- COMET HCHOR. co). o5 5 'sneeir's + 21,309 _ 
_ tion, maintenance and super- Marine Services—war appro- 


MSIE n.d. scasioces ce es 8 es 4,740,680| 5,840,716 priations.................065 70 — 
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26._Marine Service Expenditure Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Marine Services 


Nautical Services—concl. 
Replacement of machinery 
and equipment destroyed by 
fire at l’Ecole d’Arts et 
Métiers de Rimouski, Que.. 
Reimbursement to Ecole 
Technique de Rimouski, in- 
corporated for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment... 
Pilotage Service— 
INAMINnisbravionen.: ames s ele 
onstruction: eo. meee ee ce 
Pensions to former pilots..... 
Steamship Inspection......... 


1952 
$ 


90, 950 


398, 675 
64, 628 
2,243 
453, 953 


1953 Marine Services 1952 1953 
$ $ $ 
Marine Service Steamers— 
Administrabions. aol eee eee 57, 784 61, 109 
Operation and maintenance...| 4,251,733] 4,663,095 
Marine Signal Service......... 161,997 185, 705 
— River St. Lawrence Ship 
Channel Service— 
Administration, operation and 
IMAINLEMAN CCH een senate 1,368,825) 874,332 
56,774], Surveys and investigations... — 28, 839 © 
Transferred to Marine Ser- 
468,731] vices—investment. ........... Cr.5,746,075 — 
78, 434 |] —- 
2,100 Ota: ies. oad peers 6,845, 045/13, 749, 083 
509, 550 


27.—Expenditure on Waterways Charged to Consolidated Fund Account by 
Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the : 
Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Year and Item 


1952 
Harbours and Rivers— 


Alberta ser ee eee 
SCO o NASA AES ys Shao cB ak 
Northwest Territories........ 
(Generale ae, oe ee en eee 

Totals, Harbours! and Rivers 


Dredginssplantesste dees aoe 
Roads and bridges..........:.. 


Totals, 1952............ 


1953 
Harbours and Rivers— 


Newfoundland............... 


All betta tee saber ck sete aes 


Yukon Territory 


Northwest Territories........ 
(General eer ceo 


Totals, Harbours! and Rivers 


Dredging plantasensesca. «seer: - 
Roads and bridges. ............ 


Totals i053). 00 on 


ery 


ee ee er 


eee oer ene 


ee 


eee eee ees 


a 


ete e eens 


eee eee ene 


eee eeeee 


secre ee eee 


ee ee reeee 


se eee eeee 


seer er eee 


a 


eee ewe wes 


eee Con- seat poi er 
redging : ments an an ota 
struction Repairs Sundries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
676, 494 821, 829 837,327 137,245 2,472,895 
307, 622 275, 966 564, 724 67,002 1,215, 3149 
474, 364 922,533 784,181 140,117 2,321, 193 
806, 420 309, 531 425,037 346, 802 1,887, 790 
708,089 | 3,511,693 1,488,198 519,441 6, 227,371 
1,340, 505 526,242 | 2,357,660 373,181 4,597,588 | 
154, 697 133, 248 74,918 85, 582 448, 445 
= 73,054 3,147 1,495 77, 696 
25, 223 709 47,165 63, 524 136, 621 
1,084,160 | 2,389,829 466, 080 660, 225 4, 600, 294 
7,718 = 426 7,580 15, 724 
39, 304 54, 550 27, 223 — 121,077 
= 38, 607 — 152, 204 190, 811 
5,624,546 | 9,057,791 7,076,086 | 2,554,398 |} 24,312,821 
== 663 , 372 72, 252 — 735, 624 
_— 28, 425 75,570 35, 847 134, 842 
5,624,546 | 9,744,588 | 7,223,908 | 2,590,245 || 25,183,287 
723 , 645 512, 063 1,422,746 159, 890 2,818,344 
392, 562 377,305 995, 641 74,615 1,840, 123 | 
935, 620 1,022,506 1,413,871 155,115 3,527, 112 
894, 717 608, 345 425,141 343, 356 2,271,559 
933,945 | 2,786,081 1,359, 330 520,078 5,599, 384 | 
627,290 | 3,247,890 648, 114 471,272 4,994,566 
140, 232 72,811 95, 248 126,779 435,070 
_— 12,045 248 5,591 17, 884 | 
27,311 2,661 29,103 84, 734 143, 809 
664,777 | 2,134,644 1,323, 122 733,599 4,856, 142 
19,569 _— 159, 988 5, 348 184, 900 
75,673 47, 684 46,570 — 169, 927 
— _ _ 138 13 
5,435,341 | 10,828,985 | 7,919,117 2,680,515 26, 858, 958 
— 410, 265 62,082 — 472,347 
_ 110, 680 145,353 43 , 234 299, 267 
5,435,341 | 11,344,930 | 8,126,553 | 2,728,749 ll 27,630,573 


1 Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 29. 
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28.—Revenue of the Federal Government in Connection with Waterways, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Notr.—Compiled from Annual Reports of the Department of Transport and the Public Accounts. 


Item 1952 1953 Item 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
Department of Transport Marine SeRvice—concluded 
CANALS SERVICE Miscellaneous................ 13, 552 7,070 
Refund of previous year’s 
MPOREUTIG A Go ctor ome pieise die. eis as 317,093 | 351,754 EXMCNCIVUTO Des sh cre severance 24,171 21,006 
RSMPAD PCS) 0 cS s os. cjhecrosielorsce's 3,017 2,944 | 
PIVEN ECMO UY? tavore ¢ sicreietputivisitioieis's > 3, (26 3,336 || Toraus, MARINE SeRvice....| 620,950 | 642,458 
Shee Anne's LOCK, 0.606508. 836 250 a 
MEMRGHUTS Core Ge 5 vate lcarey « 270 329 
Carillon and Grenville....... 1,652 La Boarp or TRANSPORT 
SAP ATH OIG Rah > = siteleicaket> ss 49,395 49,435 CoMMISSIONERS 
Quebec dredging fleet....... 73 5 
MBCA ELLL ADs Satie a0 cide cinyere ote: ons 66, 739 54,890 || Licences to ships............. 1,885 ISU 
PVG HIAINSOULL ssnase-vie sows sie meres 13,737 11,859 |] Sale of publications.......... 213 237 
mameeterss N.S... sndeioacreaian ss 237 STOMP Suma ries ei. steste< as octet tates = 100 _ 
Welland Canals.............. 899,714 925,783 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 3,099 4,041 ||\Torats, Boarp or TRANSPORT 
Rideau and Tay Canals...... 17,097 15,583 || COMMISSIONERS............. 2,198 1,814 
EIA. cntrish th aw sertei Gere ae 88, 837 95, 464 ee 
RTA. | SR cles ss) alcta cronciorole xs 551 556 |'Totals, Dept. of Transport. .| 2,125,468 | 2,176,549 
Sale of publications.......... 39 38 | 
Premium, discount and ex- 
COLNG aes En ne ee 3 — Department 
Miscellaneous................ 142 168 of Public Works 
Refunds of previous year’s 
PROENCIGUT OA sie cic esesdiors ore « 36, 063 14,411 EARNINGS oF Dry Docks 
Torats, CANALS Srrvice...| 1,502,320 | 1,532,277 || Champlain Dock, Lauzon, 
| Cc tee ea, er: 86,366 87,888 
Lorne Dock, Lauzon, Que... 29,000 33,052 
Esquimalt new dock......... 95,797 194, 258 
Esquimalt old dock.......... 1,925 oa 
Selkirk repair slip............ 3,566 3,781 
MARINE SERVICE | 
TotTats, EARNINGS........-. 216,654 | 318,979 
- Fines and forfeitures.......... 19,660 20,447 | —_—————- 
Steamship inspection......... 176, 909 180,689 
Wharf revenue............... 237,256 | 245,357 || Worxs AND PLants LEASED 
SAAEDOUL CUCE o. ac sc cs oni o <e1e's iy AEyae 64,381 
Measuring surveyors’ fees..... 381 488 || Kingston dry dock........... 9,025. 9,025 
Examinations — masters’ and Herryaprivilegess ss. an cck oe vie 484 355 
mates: {e€S 7..jce: «sale. aes 7,389 7,423 || Dredges and plants........... 35,512 46, 439 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage). 248 317 | 
ilotage Cues... 0s. csce.se es 1,469 7.933 |" OTALS) LBASED ts nseeloaeee 45,021 55,819 
SHINpIne 66S... e205 62 yews 3,996 3,566 ; ee 
Marine steamers’ earnings.... SVR! 56, 958 
Signal station dues........... 1,462 1,409 || Rents from water lots, ete.... 18, 456 28, 808 
Rentals — water lots and Refunds against expenditure 
lighthouse sites............ 20,390 15,857 reported in previous years. . 74, 605 47,539 
Rentals — miscellaneous..... 12,262 850 || Sundry receipts.............. 11,357. 14, 693 
Sale of land, buildings, etc.... 6,073 6,009 ————<—<—<—_—__ | ——_——_ 
Merchant seamen’s identity Totals, Dept. of Public 
PEREtCALCS eee aaie eee ere lee 3,182 2,698 Works See eer $66,093 | 465,838 


29.—_ Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1949-53 


eg SS ee 
eo OoOoeoeeFTwyq~uonagesese—e—=S=— 0S ESS 


Harbour Operating pore Operating Harbour Operating es Operating 
and Year Revenue xpend- | Tncome and Year Revenue xD Income 
iture iture 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax— -  |Saint John— 
OU 6 eee 1,300,605} 893,699) 406,906) 1949.............. 715,423) 501,163} 214,260 
DEO aici bb snp eos 1,1587425|  895,767|. 262,668! 1950.........-.... 627,860] 511,328) 116,532 
DN Foe tants s,s 1,338,348) 1,044,779) - 293,569] 1951.........0.... 728,648| 576,255} 152,393 
ARGS eae 1,606,576) 1,251,530). - 355; 046i): 1952........2.0... 906,517| 661,184) 245,333 
ee ie 1,671,954! 1,224,866! 447,088)| 1953.............. 864,760|  697,7021 167,058 
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29.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1949-53—concluded 


Operating 
Expend- 
iture 


i i | | Oe ee! eee 


Harbour Operating 
and Year Revenue 
¢ $ 
Montreal— 
1940 Fe A Ber ax 6, 272, 697 
LOS OMe: Ao erect 6,324, 037 
9D LSet 7,478, 227 
WQS 2S AEs eee tae 8,692,656 
BOD Beery eee ens 9,064, 500 
Chicoutimi— 
LGA Ovades gett Ate stcetenets 58,386 
A OSO Ree hamaas 69,816 
LGD ee pat ret 2 82,416 
QS 2S teat ears 86, 450 
TOSSA eee ee 94, 202 
Quebec— 
Abt. CO aa ae eh ees ee 871,022 
O50 seas oes arses 978, 667 
LOD Lee rca take 1,415,577 
NOS? cy. aeilss ome ce UR PPAR 
1088 wr was heteertrs witare 1,829, 632 
Jacques Cartier 
Bridge (Montreal) 
[4 Oe Spee ee aren , 104,921 
LUGS DRO ON aie Nonsoe 1,281,587 
LOG ae ielen ena see 1,413,381 
TOO ZU REE ere cae 1,599, 684 
GR 3 OR artn ade 1, 734,087 
Three Rivers— 
1949 ees 213,745 
T95OL ee oes 265, 209 
1051 Sean dtee. 296, 923 
1O52e8%, fo Bag. Bene. 336, 628 
LOS Sain) reer es eee 320, 823 


3,663,788 
3,500, 606 
4,053,329 
4,567,823 
4,945,382 


19, 440 
22,172 
29,185 
26,037 
49, 680 


813, 289 
818, 594 
1,217,085 
2,130,402 
1,447,599 


141,727 
148, 385 
168, 165 
197, 162 
206, 563 


> 


45,194 
64, 159 
37,168 
63, 584 
83,040 


Operating Harbour Operating Sh Operating 
Income and Year Revenue 54 Income 
iture 
$ $ $ $ 
Port Colborne 
2,608,899) Klevator— 
2) 823,43 lle O4Oten = aceite 485,718} 293,881 191,837 
3424. 808i 81950 nnn. sede eeees 588 , 357 325, 954 262,403 
AL2RAGSH LOS I Neee te tienen 630, 423 394, 843 235,580 
A 19\ 115! MAO 2 ser eee. Geen. 860, 348 485,315 375, 033 

1953.4: 7 eee 1,048,208} 565,268} 482,940. 

38, 946)Prescott Elevator— 

ST 4644 Qe049 3. Ree eae 264,004 150, 155 113,849 

DS p2O LO SOR eee Aes - 283, 680 143, 904 139,776 

GORA TSO SIs. Fae ae oe 276,544 159, 139 117,405. 

LEP USED secs ce A Sateustuc 479,079 208,977 270,102 
JOSSes. eden. 635,565} 249,378! 386,187 

57, 733||\Churchill— 

16030731) mel 949 eee ee. 256,487} 339,944) —83,457. 

1 O87A07}) PELODO bce te iene 368,472) 556,659} —188,187. 
408 265i] SlOSUE ca.25 cles eycche Sr 409,141 463,887| —54,746 

B82. 03sl| MELOS2e nce ee tee 480,345 532,432) —52,087) 

G53 ee eae ee 621,027) 544,747 76, 280 ' 
Vancouver— 

963% 194 1949. eee eo ae oie 2,260,677} 1,209,250} 1,051, 427 ' 
TAOSS pL SQNIEMO5O 7.6 eee eee 2,985,966} 1,594,580] 1,391,386 
D240. 2 OH LO ye petkee aeetene teres 3,305,429] 1,853,730] 1,451, 699 | 
1AG2F O22 Ne eLOD on ee acter 3,528,272! 2,063,370] 1,464, 902 
120 O24 eel Doda tonmereeerers 3,147,259] 1,689,025] 1,458, 2384 | 

Second Narrows \ 

168,551] Bridge (Vancou- 

201,050]) ver)— 

QhONTSbIt (1940. sect cc come 269,012 89,082 179, 930 

OTOROAAE (1950 hace eee 283,319 92,908 190,411 

Payee ise} || ae Way bel ae ee ae 1 1 J | 


1 Reverted to former owners in 1951. 


Shipping Subsidies.—Table 30 shows the amounts of steamship subventions 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority for ocean, 


coastal and inland water-shipping services. 


is administered by the Canadian Maritime Commission. 


30.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54 


The payment of these subventions 


Services 1952 
$ 
Pacific Coast Services— 

Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia and Queen 

Gharlotterdslands.s. pantt ..anctadeeee ee Sear pasa err eee 345, 000 
Victoria and west coast of Vancouver Island...................-- 146,555 

Eastern Services— 

Badacekcandelonas N«Ssaccactcec sens das oe cha nee areal meena 12,000 
CampobellowNebs and: Lubec, Mame... ac snake emcee eee 6,000 
Grossi Lointy Que. .@amppeli ton. N-ben sent conauc: meats rae toe — 
Walhousicg N2B., ana: Miguashs, "Quer. os. 21. ae oe ek ee aie 19,000 
Deer Island, Campobello Island and St. Stephen, N.B........... 2,000 
Grand Mananandithenmamianc IN.Bia.. 4 sacs tae een ae eon 95,000 
Halitax, Canso- and Gaysborough, NiS... 2c... eck once ee none 20,000 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Spry Bay and Torbay, N.S................ 2,000 
Halifax, Torbay, Ile Madame and ports on west coast of Cape 

IBretoneisland: NES Ce. cet teks ates. Ses A eee ee 15,000 
Tle-aux-Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que.................e008- 15,000 
Tle-aux-Grues and Montmagny, Que.............scccsesccecccees 2,500 
MulgraverandsA richat aN. Se toca oads es aassiohe he sae aie ees 31,000 


1953 
$ 


345,000 
87,500 


12,000 
6,000 


19,000 


95,000 
20, 000 


15,000 
15,000 

2,500 
31,000 


1954 
$ 
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| 30.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54—concluded 


Services 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ 
RMaT AOTC COHNSO MND Somes a, tet laos ks Oe eie rabies pele e eae ys 82,000 82,000 82,000 
Mulgrave, Guysborough and Queensport, N.S..............0005. 16, 500 14,422 21, 255 
Murray Bay and north shore St. Lawrence, Que. (Winter Service). 50,000 50,000 50, 000 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, 
LU ES US soe 5 eae ar oe nine hae ete LPR RR Po ee SO Oe CA 83, 231 72,816 69, 553 
Bice islendiand the meainiand., Ont sens ce tye wip « edness aus cisions ¢ 43,537 30,000 35,000 
- Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp, IND Re Rae eee ee tee 13,500 13,500 13, 500 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, P.H.I., and Magdalen Islands, Que.. 120,000 120, 000 120, 000 
SeresCOUL Ole., An OSGENSOULEs ING Yclscccacccccicin ceils series eevee « _ — 8,782 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia.............cceecceeeees 130,000 158, 000 158, 000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, Que., and other ports on the 

north shore, Gulf of St. Lawrence ates ROMA can eee eri oe aes 520,000 520,000 520,000 
Quebec or Montreal, Gaspe, Que., and Magdalen Islands, calla 

MMVENY DOU Beran crates «Cry Ol fara RayAcrarures acl Rinse ogyteaseo 156, 500 156, 500 156, 500 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on the north shore of the St. 

SERRE GRAUC SOU Ee Reat Col coet oer te eet) BO AL os Ae SR Gutae 125, 500 125,500 125,500 
PPEAeTe-(U-lOUp ANG Ob, SIMEON, QUE, o.0.c5.000 de ocuraccescctees 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Saint - ohn, N.B., Westport and Yarmouth, N.S., calling at way 

(ETERS OS ghee cad oS SoG Gal Be 7o te rTeR See cee RE oo rae as ane 29, 625 29, 625 29,625 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, Cape Breton Island, calling at way 

ESC ee re eat Sd ane tebe bike Sioa tea hee IS Sb ie 40,000 40,000 40,000 
Sreiney, Bras d’Or Lake ports, ports on the west coast of Cape 

Breton Island and Prince Edward Aslan arr te hee oe 30,000 — — 
_ Sydney and Whycocomagh, Cape Breton Island, calling at way 

LOIS Ig. dats hi eae iat ORS Ay ale Si SA ar Ahr 28,000 28, 000 28,000 
Sarmoutne Nis. and Boston, Massi..id cc... 2 YRSn BeE ae 25,541 33,304 36, 000 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services...................05: 1,590,000 | 1,536,000 1,903,116 

Ocean Services— 
monada, New Zealandand ‘Australia: cc 025..5 ca ¢olidscd cs unoaiei 166, 667 166, 667 — 
Assistance for Canadian Flag Ocean Shipping Industry........ ar 337,500 — — 
BMT ROIS poh Mite a SOE care ar br ergy ee 4,320,489 | 3,845,364 | 4,068,930 


1 The annual subsidy for this Service is $15,000 refundable in whole or in part. Full refund was made in 
erect of years ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953; the amount shown for 1954 is a balance subject to recapture 
in 1955. 


4 PART V.—GIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* 


Section 1.—Administration and Development 


Historical Developments.—Canada’s aviation history dates back to 1909 
when the Silver Dart piloted by Jack McCurdy (Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, former 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia) flew at Baddeck, N.S. This was the first 
aeroplane flight by a British subject in the British Empire. 


There was little aviation development in this country until World War I. 
Following the War, many of Canada’s wartime aviators assisted in developing air 
transportation services into inaccessible areas, air forestry patrols and inter-city 
air services.. During this period, the flying clubs movement received government 
assistance in the training of pilots and engineers required by Canada’s civil aviation 
industry. 


_. World War II was a period of intensive construction of airports and aerodromes 
‘to meet the requirements for training of airmen under the British Commonwealth 
| Air Training Plan. At the end of the War, many Service-trained Canadian airmen 


; 
E £ - Sections land 2 of this Part were revised in the Department of Transport and Section 3, except where 
. 


a erwise indicated, in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
ureau of Statistics. For military air transportation, see Chapter X X VIII on Defence of Canada. 
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eee 
turned to commercial flying and were absorbed in existing operating companies: 
or helped to develop other flying services. Transatlantic air services were inaug- 
urated by the Department of Transport during the War and were turned over to 
Trans-Canada Air Lines which had come into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 to 
provide for the development of a government-controlled transcontinental air. 
service for regular scheduled operations. Canadian Pacific Air Lines was created 
by the amalgamation of small commercial operators for the servicing of Canada’s 
northland. In 1949, the Canadian Pacific Air Lines was designated to provide 
transpacific services on behalf of Canada and began its scheduled operations from 
Vancouver, B.C., to Australia and New Zealand in July of that year and to Japan, 
China and Hong Kong in September. Service to Mexico and South America was: 
inaugurated in 1953. Current operations of TCA and CPA are covered on pp, 
897-899. 


The Control of Civil Aviation.—The control of civil aviation in Canada is 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the 
authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919, and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics 
Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of 
civil aviation, comprising matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the 
establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air navigation, air 
traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. This Part 
of the Act is administered by the Controller of Civil Aviation under the supervision 
of the Director of Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the Act 
deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns 
to the Air Transport Board certain statutory functions with respect to the regulation 
of commercial air services. Part III of the Act deals with matters of government 
internal administration in connection with the Act. 


Weather Services.—Weather services of the Meteorological Division of the 
Department of Transport have been broadened to meet the demands of aviation 
for wéather information and forecasts at higher levels, over new areas and fol 
extended routes. A Central Analysis Office has been established at Montreal, Que., 
and an Arctic Forecast Team at Edmonton, Alta. New machine methods are¢ 
being used in processing weather data, and the network of surface and upper ail 
observing stations has been expanded. Fifty forecast offices were in operatior 
in, 1953, linked by teletype, radio teletype and a nationwide facsimile system 
Arctic weather stations and a Pacific weather station 1,000 miles to the west 0 
Vancouver, B.C., were maintained under international agreement. | 


Air Industries and Transport Association.—Commercial flying schools 
which are members of the Air Industries and Transport Association, numbered 3 
at the end of 1953. During 1953 the number of students instructed and craduated 
as private pilots was 586, the number graduated as commercial pilots was 179 
and the number of instructional hours flown was 44,735. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—At the end of 1953 there were 36 membe 
clubs of the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association with a total membershij 
of 7,730. Instructional hours of flying totalled 77,751 in 1953 and 168 aircraf 
were utilized for instructional purposes. The number of students instructed ant 
graduated as private pilots was 976 and as commercial pilots 159. 
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International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of 
aviation as well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations 
‘of the world engaged in international civil aviation imperative. Canada took a 
major part in the original discussions that led to the establishment of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, generally known as ICAO, which has its 
headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on ‘“The International Civil 
Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein” appeared in the 1952-53 
‘Year Book, pp. 820-827. 
In recent years, Canada has been a signatory to agreements concerning civil 
‘aviation with: Australia and New Zealand; Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Treland, Iceland, The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom and with the United States. | 


Section 2.—Air Services 


| Air Transport Services.—These services are grouped into two broad classes— 
Scheduled Services and Non-scheduled Services. 
|. Scheduled services provide regular point-to-point service on scheduled adver- 


tised routes and Non-scheduled Services include:— 


| (1) Specific Point Services from a designated base to specific points on the basis of 
: unit rates that may be undertaken as the traffic warrants and that are not on a 
| time schedule; 
_~ (2) Chartered Services operated on the basis of the private chartering of an entire 
| aircraft for a specific trip; 

(3) Contract Air Services which operate on one or more specific contracts. These 


do not operate on a time schedule nor need the contractor take the entire space of 
the aircraft; 

(4) Specialty Air Services concerned with large-scale forestry and utility surveys 
| according to some speeific agreement. 
| Trans-Canada Air Lines.—TCA, which began operations in 1938 on a 
ee mle route between Vancouver, B.C., and Seattle, Wash., had, by December 
1953, grown to a route pattern of 9,916 miles in North America and 9,078 miles 
overseas. 
| Though there were no major changes in the route structure in 1953, there were 
‘increases in the frequency of flights between many of the cities served by the airline 
and 11 p.c. more aircraft miles were flown than in 1952. Passenger transportation 
‘rose in volume by 16 p.c. over the previous year, air express and air freight by 
12 p.c. and airmail by 11 p.c. A sixth daily service was added to the transcon- 
HBhental route, which involved the extension of North Star operations to Regina, 
‘Sask., and Lethbridge, Alta., a line previously served by DC-3’s. Later, the 
‘Lethbridge service was suspended indefinitely because of runway deterioration at that 
‘point. On June 14, 1953, a summer service was inaugurated between Toronto and 
Muskoka as part of TCA’s northern Ontario route. It was designed to serve the 
tourist needs of that resort area and proved highly popular on a seasonal basis. 
Late in the year, North Star service was extended to Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 


} During the summer months, transatlantic services were increased to eight 
flights weekly from Montreal: Prestwick, Scotland, was served by four flights; 
Paris, France, by two; and Shannon, Ireland, and Dusseldorf, Germany, by one 


| 
| 92428—57 
| 
] 
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each. Additional flights were also operated to accommodate heavy pre-Coronatior 
trafic. A weekly transatlantic flight originating and terminating at Toronto wa) 
inaugurated on Novy. 3, 1953, which eliminated time-consuming flight connection; 
at Montreal for air travellers from Western Canada and Ontario. Montreal 
however, remains the principal North American gateway for TCA transatlanti 
flying. 


1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1944-53 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


gees Revenue : Revenue Mail 
Bes Passenger Traffic! Commodity Traffic? Traffic 
Nios ele Le eae lb. ton-miles ton-miles 
LOE Nine Ee Sen SERA Sie hero 156, 884 84, 425, 354 1,117,747 510,760 1,760,486 © 
145 Aes SARL ae ne ed ee coe 183,121 | 106,088,111 1,261,935 500, 687 1,571, 180 
1946: 209 dae He eet Se 805,442 | 155,777,319 1, 453, 743 513, 493 1,210,716, 
LDS TFN INS Ee AS 427,967 | 179,808,562 2,041,315 764, 105 1,275,909 
bo ee ne ear ir Sarit ttn ty 532,555 | 249,575,544 4,313,297 1,608, 102 2,294,088 ° 
19494 erie eee. SoS he Boe ee 648,574 | 310,699,767 5,471,013 2,160, 644 3, 403.810 
LOD Oise ene Pah ne ete ep 790,808 | 379,605,810 9,518,009 3,585,775 3, 644, 752 
OGLE). Re. Se Aah aa ae eats eee 930, 691 450, 840, 623 10, 826, 333 3,861, 583 3,969,371 
Is ansaid kore Rs oi A ue AA 1,132,518 | 653,961,415 19, 757, 969 7,042,427 4, 843,052 
LE Sieemnertatbege Pisrceu eta Aas nals NE 1,307,810 | 759,319,800 22,996, 531 7,894, 109 5,378, 841 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 


2.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1944-53 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Total Onetati Ss vet a 
Year Passenger Freight! Mail Operating E PS ai ing . MIpES 
Raseunez xpenditure or 
Deficit (—)4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
194A ce earee, +", <li 82 4,456,768 376,516 3,802,395 9,192,522 8, 948, 388 +7, 409 
1940 oe ee: ee ot 5,462, 940 361,177 4, 250, 939 10,512,588 10, 250, 272 +32,772 
TOA G een: 8,047, 124 378, 185 3,780,509 12,810,805 13,926,061 —1, 269, 624 
bY YA orca e ae Fo 10, 450, 524 534,359 3,808, 197 15, 297,347 16,796,492 | —1,761,048 
1948), Shins Se 14,469,578 888,917 4,648,775 20, 866, 936 21,624,057 | —1, 183,022 
194.0) 34 aanh. aoa 19, 460,395 1, 161, 612 5,400, 000 26,523,969 27,472,728 | —1,419,444 
1950S aoscneeers 24,183,501 1, 667,827 5,400, 000 31,810, 684 31,318,613 +492,071 
TQS Leer eine 28, 666, 505 1,913, 703 5,741,000 37, 043, 289 32,670,654 | +4,372,635 
HPs Ao Secie 42,022,616 3, 730,521 7,698,641 55,057, 708 52,744,741 | +2,312,967 
LOD Set eek | tothe 48, 242,942 4,111, 456 7,786,119 62, 236, 564 61,433, 700 —802, 864 
1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 3 Interest and exchanes charge 


excluded except for 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. 4 Includes interest on capital invested. 
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Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—CPA operates scheduled domestic 
services over a total of 10,723 route miles, and overseas services from Vancouver to 
‘Australia, New Zealand and the Orient and to Mexico and to South America, 
totalling 20,676 route miles. Domestic services are concentrated mainly in the 
‘western and northern regions of Canada, although two daily services are flown in 
‘the Montreal-Quebec-Toronto area. CPA has five pressurized 40-passenger Convair 
air-liners operating on certain domestic routes. 

Overseas routes are flown exclusively by DC-6B aircraft designed to accom- 
‘modate both tourist and first-class passengers. These aircraft are four-engined 
transports having a normal seating capacity of 64 persons but capable of carrying 82. 


Following are traffic statistics for the year 1953:— 
North South 


Item Domestic Pacike Pacihe! 
Payee MUGS. 5. sabes feted bas eS» No. 5,969,545 1,851,700 964, 855 
Revenue passengers............0+ee0ee No. 213, 856 12,597 4,678 
PREVIEWS POO US hrrrcts ve conersebonces « stuiee lb. 6, 876,503 132,756 12,388 
PRA Seppe: 2 ot Nata Re, i ener ie teas ees lb. 2,441, 854 78, 962 7,280 


LL —$—— 


1 Includes Mexico and South America, 


| Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, there are four other domestic air lines licensed to operate 
scheduled services in Canada. ‘These are:— 


Central Northern Airways Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Maritime Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Quebecair Incorporated, Mont Joli, Que. 


| Licensed domestic air carriers operating in Canada held valid operating certi- 
“-ficates at Dec. 31, 1953, covering 38 scheduled, 88 flying training, and 480 non- 
| scheduled and specialty commercial air services. 


| Non-scheduled services are operated by the majority of the independent air 
| lines. These services provide effective access to sections of Canada that are inac- 
_cessible by other means of transportation, and act as feeders to the scheduled air 
lines. They also provide specialty services such as recreational flying, aerial 


_ photography and survey, aerial pest control and aerial advertising. 


| Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At 
the end of December 1953 there were 14 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers 
holding a total of 18 valid operating certificates covering international scheduled 


commercial air services operating into Canada, as follows:— 


——e—— 
2 1 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France).—Operating between points in Metro- 
politan France and Montreal, Que., Canada, direct or via Shannon, Ireland, 
Keflavik, Iceland, or The Azores and Gander, N’f’ld., Canada; and New York, 
N.Y., and Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


| 

r 

_ American Airlines, Inc-—Operating between Toronto, Ont., Canada, and New York, 
N.Y./Newark, N.J., U.S.A., direct or via Buffalo, N Yee. 


| 92428—573 


, 
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British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, Ltd —The Canadian portion of the route between 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A., and Vancouver, B.C., Canada, of the transpacific 
service between Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, and/or Auckland, New Zealand and 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. | 


British Overseas Airways Corp.—Operating between London, England, and Montreal, 
Que., Canada, and between London, England, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., both 
routes via Prestwick, Scotland, or Shannon, Ireland, and Gander, N’f’ld., Canada; 
and between London, England, Gander, N’f’ld., Canada, and Bermuda. 


Colonial Airlines, Inc-——Operating (a) between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., Canada, 
and Montreal, Que., Canada, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., via Burlington, Vt., 
U.S.A., and (b) between the terminals, Ottawa, Ont., Canada, and Montreal, Que., 
Canada, aut Washington, D.C., U.S.A., via Massena, N.Y., and/or Syracuse, 
IN Yoon 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines —The Canadian portion of the route between the terminals 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, and Montreal, Que., Canada; and the Canadian portion 
of the route between the terminals Montreal, Que., Canada and Willemstad, 
Curacao, Netherlands Antilles. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc—Operating between Montreal, Que., Canada, and Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A., via Burlington, Vt., Montpelier-Barre, Vt., White River Junction, Vt., 
(Lebanon Airport, N.H.) and Concord, N.H., U.S.A 


Northwest Airlines, Inc.—Operating between Winnipeg, Man., Canada, and Fargo, N.D..! 
U.S.A., and between Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A., Edmonton, Alta.,, 
Canada, Anchorage, Alaska, U.S.A., and beyond. 


Pan American World Airways, Inc.—The Canadian portion of the air route between 
Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, Alaska, and with points of call at Juneau and) 
Annette Island, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Y.T., Canada, between New York, N.Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and Gander, N’f’ld., Canada, Shannon, 
Ireland, London, England, and beyond. 


Sabena (Société Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de la Navigation Aérienne).—Operating 
between Brussels, Belgium, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., via Shannon, Ireland, 


and Gander, N’f’ld., Canada. 
| 


Scandinavian Airlines System.—Between Stockholm, Sweden; Oslo, Norway; Copen- 
ees merges Prestwick, Scotland; Gander, N’f’ld., Canada and New York, 
eV? UU. Beas 


T.W.A. (Trans-World Airlines, Inc.).—Operating between New York, N.Y., Boston 
Mass., U.S.A., and Gander, N’f’ld., Canada; The Azores, Shannon, Ireland; 
London, England; Paris, France; Lisbon, Portugal; and beyond. 


United Air Lines, Inc.—Operating between Vancouver, B.C., Canada and Seattle, 
Wash., via Bellingham, Wash., U.S.A. 


Western Air Lines, Inc——Operating between Great Falls, Mont., U.S.A.; Cut Bank, 
Mont., U.S.A.; and Lethbridge and Edmonton, Alta., Canada; via Calgary and 
Penhold, Alta., Canada. ; 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Statistics 


Ground Facilities.—Early ground facilities for civil aviation consisted chiefly 
of municipal or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres and of 
numerous terminals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the 
northern mining regions. These airports formed the nucleus of the chain of airports 
now operated by the Department of Transport. These airports and aerodromes 
have been progressively improved and enlarged to meet the requirements of larger 
and heavier aircraft. Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) designed to facilitate 
safe landings under low visibility conditions have been installed at 17 airports. 
Twelve of Canada’s civil airports are regular ports of call for international 
commercial air services. 
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3.—Aerodromes, by Province, as of September 1954 


: Norse.—An aerodrome is defined by the Air Regulations 1951 as: a defined area on land or water (in- 
eluding any buildings, installations and equipment) intended to be used wholly or in part for the arrival, 
departure, movement and servicing of aircraft. This table was compiled by the Aeronautical Charting 
Section, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and the aerodromes included are in a usable condition. 
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Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of Air Traffic Control are to 
expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic and to prevent collision between 
aircraft operating within controlled airspace and between aircraft and obstructions 
‘on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accomplished through pro- 
vision of Airport Control Service and Area Control Service. In addition the follow- 
ing services are provided: (a) flight information, (6) alerting for search and rescue, 
(c) customs notification and (d) aircraft identification. . 


Airport Control is designed particularly to provide air-traffic control service in the 
vicinity of major civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, to- 
gether with weather conditions and other factors, indicate its need in the interest of 
safety. The service includes the control of pedestrians and vehicles on the manceuvring 
area of the airport. Control is effected by means of direct radio-telephone communica- 
tion or visual signals to aircraft and surface vehicles on and in the vicinity of controlled 
airports. The control towers are located at Patricia Bay and Vancouver, B.C.; Leth- 
bridge, Calgary and Edmonton, Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Windsor, London, Toronto, Toronto Island, Ottawa and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal, 
Cartierville, Quebec and Seven Islands, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; Sydney, N.S.;and Gander, 
N’f’ld. Most of these control towers are in continuous operation, but a few provide 
only 16-hour daily service. 


Area Control is designed particularly to provide air-traffic control service to aircraft 
operating within controlled airspace during weather conditions which prevent a pilot: 
from seeing other aircraft or obstructions and necessitate his reliance on instruments, 
to conduct the flight. 


This service is provided by area control centres at Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, 
Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; and Gander, 
N’f’ld. Each of these centres is connected to the control towers, radio range stations 
and operations offices within its control area by means of an extensive system of local 
and longline interphone or radio circuits and through the radio communication facilities: 
available at these offices to all aircraft requiring area control service. Each area 
control centre is similarly connected with the adjacent centres, including centres im 
the United States, for the purpose of co-ordinating the control of aircraft. operating 
through more than one control area. This communications system permits each centre 
to maintain a continuous detailed record of the movements of all aircraft operating in 
accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules, and a general record of the movements 
of all aircraft operating in accordance with the Visual Flight Rules within its control 
area. In addition to providing area control service to aircraft operating within the 
controlled airspace over Newfoundland, the Gander area control centre provides this 
service within the airspace over approximately one-half of the North Atlantic Ocean. 
Area control service is provided for approximately 15,000 miles of airways, air routes 
and control channels. 


Flight Information is designed to provide advice and information useful for the safe 
and efficient conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition 
reports, data concerning aids to navigation, traffic information, refuelling and trans- 
portation facilities and other related data of assistance to the pilot in planning or con- 
ducting a flight. This service is provided by all air-traffic control units but particularly 
by the seven area control centres—one to a region. 


Alerting for Search and Rescue is designed to ensure that the appropriate organizations 
are notified of aircraft in need of search and rescue aid and otherwise to assist such 
organizations, as required. Area control centres are responsible for notifying these 
organizations promptly of non-arrival at destination of any aircraft for which a flight 
plan or flight notification has been received. This requires the maintenance and 
constant supervision of a continuous record of active flights to ensure that non-arrival) 
of any aircraft is detected immediately. The service is available to any pilot who 
files either a flight plan or a flight notification with any communications agency of the 
Air Services Branch of this Department or directly with one of the area control centres 
or control towers. 


Customs Notification Service is provided to facilitate the routine notification of the 
appropriate customs agency by pilots who plan to cross the United States-Canada 
boundary. The Air Traffic Control communications system and units connected 
therewith forward pilot requests to notify the customs officer at the airport of 
destination. 


Aircraft Identification Service is provided by area control centres to-.assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating 
within specified areas. 
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Air Traffic Control employs 125 airport controllers, 75 area controllers, 
101 air-traffic control assistants and a headquarters staff of six—a total of 307 
persons—and operates 21 airport control towers and seven area control centres. 
The number of controlled operations in Canada during 1953 was 1,544,980, an 


increase of 17-7 p.c. over the preceding year. 
civil and 25-4 p.c. military operations. 


Of this total, 74-6 p.c. represented 


Summary of Operation Statistics.—The statistics given in Table 4 show 
the remarkable increase in recent years in passenger freight and mail traffic. 


4.—_Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1949-53 


Norr.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1924 edition. 


Item 


‘Aircraft Miles Flown— 


EUG ho ee ss cas 82% No. 


‘Passengers Carried— 


BPARONUC tay. races ss cits No. 


MeV ONUG:. Scag. cee kee oh ca No. 


' Freight Carried— 
BPOWENUC’, (Sh. cs0ccsa es ce pL: 
Non-revenue.............. 


“DOL oe oe ae lb. 


. Freight Ton-Miles— 
| 


Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation non-revenue “ 


Patrols, surveys, etc....... bi 


OEE TE ae gaia i a No. 


_ Transportation revenue.... No. 


DEMISE Fa... catene eew No. 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
35,925,311 39,901,935 46, 253 , 726 52,125,891 | 57,292,431 
1,821,675 1,466, 559 1,905, 996 fs 1,700,515 
37,746, 986 41,368,494 48,159, 722 52,125,891 | 58,992,946 
1,211, 149 1,452,081 1,788, 558 2,154,434 2,652, 293 
45,763 48,113 53, 154 57,330 65,373 
1,267,865 1,511,021 1,888, 689 2,289,779 2,717, 666 
392,507,141 | 474,367,165 | 585,701,475 | 679,136,075%| 791,185,039 
23 , 882,322 25, 213, 468 25, 228, 048 27,559,456 | 34,113,939 
416,389,463 | 499,580,633 | 610,929,523 | 706,695,531 | 825,298,978 
32,852,373 42,141, 292 53,542,103 | 133,118,754 | 175,476,670 
3, 232,369 3,443,521 4,129,524 5,287,779 4,814, 274 
37,097, 767 46,681,194 61,693,191 | 138,416,758 | 180,290,944 
4,669,861 6,420, 693 8, 274,995 7,722,018 9,150, 409 
1,645,052 1, 658, 520 1,900, 940 1,915,559 2,084,070 
. 6,314, 913 8,079, 213 10,175,935 9,637,577 | 11,234,479 
; 13, 506, 220 14, 241,523 16, 485, 558 17,877,593 19,844,871 
; 4,108, 488 4,293,447 4,736,524 4,953,326 5,511, 493 
227,563 246, 653 478 , 523 358, 081 386,070 
14,770 12,409 22,738 20,490 23, 954 
37, 988 48, 654 50,475 80, 267 83, 193 
280,321 307,716 551,736 458 , 838 493, 217 

€ 
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4.—_Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1949-53—concluded . 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 | 
Gasoline consumption........ gal. 16, 987, 122 22,088,575 29,596, 490 38,323,977 | 43,519,783 | 


Lubricating oil consumption.. “ 227,382 275,370 333, 557 456, 187 542, 732 


Licensed civil airports (all 
types)2 eee sae No. 336 279 a 419 433° 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Licensed Civil Aircraft 
(all types)— 4 
Gross weight— | 
Wpmtor2 000i bee ane aer No. 1,018 1,169 1,170 1, 242 1,331 
2001-41000 lo eee = 414 483 527 567 668 | 
4,001-10,000 lb.......... H 398 446 454 450 488 | 
1O!001=207 000i ese 30 32 31 33 48 
Overs 20,000 Deen ene eae oe 113 112 119 136 159 
MotalswAirerarte eee No. 1,973 2,242 2,301 2,428 2,694 | 
Ownership, Commercial— 
ie tou2- 000M ae aeneeree No 557 593 SU 540 550 
2,001- 4,000 lb.......... S 264 279 282 279 308 
4,001-10,000 lb.......... ss 261 300 387 285 314 
10,001-20,000 lb.......... ad 23 24 25 25 30 
Over 20/000'Ib.. 32.5225. e 102 101 113 121 149 | 
Ownership, Other— 
Upto: 2000M baa ese ne No. 461 576 593 702 783 
2,001- 4,000 Ib.......... Ss 150 204 245 288 350 
4001-10000 bas. see. oe By 137 146 67 165 181 
10,001-20,000 Ib. .......!. if 8 6 8 19 
Over 20,000 lb..... aoe We 11 11 6 15 10 
Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1950 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel— 
Commercial pilots®........ No. 56 44 38 20 —_- 
Commercial pilots®........ ad — 484 807 1,199 1,532 
Senior commercial......... a _— 157 165 218 337 
Airline transport.......... oa — 87 165 458 589 
Cliderpilots ae cok e — 33 77 107 136 
Limited commercial pilots. “ 653 _— — _ —s | 
Transport pHots........... a 775 651 612 269 — 
Privatepilotecedien cook. - 2,603 3,546 4,444 4,483 4,508 
AIrmMavigatorsa Jesse ee _— — 28 43 53 
Air traffic controllers...... c — _ 172 183 199 
Air engineers.............. it 1, 623 1,546 1,402 169 _ | 
Aircraft maintenance en- 
PINTS ee enc & — — —~ 1, 249 1,429 
1 Exclusive of passengers carried between foreign stations who are included in totals. 2 Includes - 
employees other than crews. 3 Exclusive of charter services, figures for whieh are not available. 
4Exclusive of freight carried between stations which is included in totals. 5 Old type licence. 
6 New type licence. 7 New type of licence for air engineers. 


Table 5 shows civil aviation figures for 1953 by type of service. A definition 
of scheduled and non-scheduled carriers is given on p. 897. Statistics for inter- 
national carriers include traffic over Canadian territory for both Canadian and 
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foreign operators; a small traffic across Canadian territory and between foreign 
stations is also included. Statistics for Canadian carriers operating international 
routes are included both as “international” and “Canadian” but duplications are 
excluded from the totals. 


5._Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, by Type of Service, 1953 


a 
SSS SSS 


Canadian Carriers 


Foreign 
Item Nom Inter- Total 
Scheduled | schedulea | 2#tional 
and Other 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
Revenue transportation................ : 37,681,341 17,325, 628 2,285,462 || 57,292,431 
Non-revenue transportation............. 1,669,424 — 31,091 1,700,515 
EO RLS Re ER eis Sire orate tieecgie ee ; 39,350, 765 17,325, 628 2,316,553 || 58,992,946 
Passengers Carried— 
Revenue...... ene eek tiverc 5 IS é 1,789,814 349, 784 512,695 2,652, 293 
Between foreign stations............... 99, 662 — — 99, 662 
RANETO VENUS: SA Wh ies. gs sclt ete carton ates 50,850 4,524 9,999 65,373 
FL balsa ties ieate over leraltornta ss ; 1,940,326 354,308 522, 694 2,817,328 
Passenger Miles—! 
Revenue.....04. oo GARR ici et Serres : 740, 614,222 3,899, 635 46,671,182 || 791,185,039 
Non-revenue...... SAGDIG te omic ee nce 32,107,118 23,819 1,983,002 34, 113, 939 
ARIS Se! Agno hoses FpROOnOs nee ; 772,721,340 3,923, 454 48, 654,184 || 825,298,978 
Freight Carried— 
TEV ONUGIEEE Piet etne in oe cles ese 8 44,754,513 | 121,627,843 9,094,314 || 175,476,670 
Between foreign stations................ 124, 794 — — 124, 794 
NOr-Te VOMUC Hat tees cso ie Sette tele as.08 3,898, 264 199, 438 716,572 4,814, 274 
Lobalsrerskec re ts Oo eee , 48,777,571 | 121,827,281 9,810,886 |} 180,415, 738 
Freight Ton-Miles—! 
| GAT S1n Fen sre eR CIDE OSI CREREER IO aC eae ; 7,947,933 192, 769 1,009, 707 9,150, 409 
BASEET OV ONUG Het nietre wixieters sisisloreiet TS" sieve 1,927,399 6,933 149, 738 2,084,070 
EnieOee Ce roa cs cece 9,875,332 199, 702 1,159,445 |] 11,234,479 
NEIDIO U.! eee tet cc ids oveides « sreuiw aioe eee ; 15,776, 157 834, 244 3, 234,470 19,844,871 
MEPMIERON-Miles:. Sea Aes. Sekast eee Lhe series J 5,324,811 75,056 111, 626 5,511,493 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue............06+6: : 219, 738 155, 190 11,142 386,070 
Transportation non-revenue 11,166 12,680 108 23, 954 
AUCOLSy SIPVEVS, CU. tec ce. e ewe veeces 562 82,631 — 83, 193 
SIGE ake talons o siban ener awe ; 231,466 250, 501 11, 250 493, 217 
Gasoline consumption............60..0-65 ‘ 29,911, 190 6, 608, 675 6,999,918 || 48,519, 783 
- Lubricating oil consumption.............. 373, 402 112,525 56,805 542, 732 


1 Exclusive of charter service, figures for which are not available. 
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6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services, 
as at Mar. 31, 1951-53 


Notg.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Total as 
Item 1951 1952 1953 at Mar. 31, 
1953 
$ $ $ $ 
Airways and Airports— 
Civil Aviation— 
Ordinary appropriations.................. 849, 053 


@apital appropriations... o..sek..e0 eee 6,114,094 4,547, 948 6,800,041 48,972,727 
War appropriations— 
Transferred from other government 
departments. 2 ee ree 233,011 | Cr. 705,977 21,008,338 ||) 
Value of properties transferred to Crown | 
Assets Disposal Corporation.......... Cr. 58,644,833 |Cr. 14,342,687 |Cr. 4,423,532 
Property retired through obsolescence, 201,770, 728 
losstorsa bandonmente-s.e- nee eee Cree SOT100 — Cr. 395,620 Tae 
Northwest Communication System 
transferred to Telecommunications | 
cE) EVASION) Bott eshte Meee conidia — Cr. 12,423,493 — 


Air Ministry of United Kingdom........... —! ~ — 4,913,091 


Telecommunications Division— 
Aviation Radio Aids— 


Ordinary appropriations................ — — — 336, 180 
Capital appropriations. .........:......: 1,303, 894 3,077,489 1,652,616 16, 869, 918 
War apptondations) Sab obe... 2.5.4. ae — 12,423,493 — 18,069, 453 
Totals, Airways and Airports....... Cr. 51,361,509 |Cr. 7,423, 227 24, 641,843 291, 781,145 
Telecommunications Division (excluding 
Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Radio Act‘and Regulationsss.2s1.......4. 00. 64,368 48, 160 159, 469 293, 577 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation— 
Ordinary appropriations.................. 207, 688 164, 645 210, 433 961, 842 
Warrapproptiationse.. 6 ak ween te — — a 797, 281 
Suppression of radio interferences........... 12,302 20,219 25, 690 86,331 
Totals, Other Radio Facilities. ..... 284, 358 233, 024 395, 592 2,139,031 
Meteorological Division— - 
Ordinary appropriations... 623, 2a... . 3.2m 390, 219 353, 985 683, 733 2, 248, 036 
WTA DDROpGLaG LOS pamey ee ee eae toe eee eee — — = 492,099 
Totals, Meteorological Division...... 390,219 393, 985 683, 733 2,740, 135) 
Canadian Government Transatlantic Air 
OEVICE ek su. Sohne med oe: — = = 4,788,369 
Grand; Totals 2.08. .....) 2a Cr. 50,686,932 |Cr. 6,836,218 205 221,168 301, 448, 680 


7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with’ 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-53 


Notre.—Compiled from Department of Transport Records. 


Expenditure 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ 
Expenditure 
Aur Transnortboated et fan See, Te eee eres 216, 293 230,116 363 , 806 
Air Ser vicew AGMunistrahiOn . 2 eee te kore nee ee eee 218,166 203 , 876 217, 261 
Civil Aviation Division (including Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Control cp Grvil Avia tions Cetseee rl on a eee bd ete 672,540 735,619 836, 935 
Construction Services—administration.......................... 712,994 676,318 706, 226 
CrFante £6 Reroplane chiles. coe eee ee en ee oe eee ee 252,177 266, 850 271, 650 
Grants to National Research Council............................ 50, 000 50, 000 50,000 
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‘7—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-53—continued 


Expenditure, Revenue and Receipts 


| nn, 


} 


Expenditure—concluded 


' Civil Aviation Division—concluded 
_ Airways and Airports, Operation and Maintenance— 


ar IAATY aca). ath cis « obaGih HE © crn Pes oe sae eens sine 
ration FAGIOMALOS oe mise: kieects creck’ oer ones ee eteis oa © oper oy 
Contributions to assist municipalities............---+-+++ 
Contribution to State of Michigan............-..+++4+++ 
Contribution to International Civil Aviation Organization re 
Iceland Government air-aids to navigation........... 


see eee 


Contribution to Denmark in joint support of North Atlantic 
Air Navigation facilities in the Faroes and Greenland...... 


Contribution to South Pacific Air Transport Council... 


Investigation of the ‘“‘Canadian Pilgrims”’ aircraft accident.... 


| Airways and Airports Traffic Ganktols onde sore os hae 
ir Northwest Communication System—ordinary......... 
. Refund of land rentals to Trans-Canada WATrlinesaes. e 
; Contribution re landing strip, Goldfields, Sask......... 


Totals, Civil Aviation Division..........--.+++e++-5- 


. Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids)— 


Administration of Radio Act and Regulations—Ordinary 


Radio Aids to Marine Navigation—Ordinary........... 
Suppression of radio interferences.......-.-+++++e+ssseeees 
Issue of radio receiving licences........---. eee eset ee eeeeee 


Telegraph and Telephone Services— 


Totals, Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation 
TEUGS Ty RTC ee Gi orn mack ee ante Mic ae ars Dacia 


Meteorological Division— 


/ Operation and maintenance..........---.5+++peecre estes 


Revenue and Receipts 


Air Services.Administration...........-.eeee eee e eee e eens 


— Civil Aviation Division (including Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Private air pilots’ certificates.......--..--+ee reser errr 
Aircraft registration fees......-...0ee reeset reece terres 
Mirport licences... 2.0... 25h deee eee r evens ytete nent ee eee 
| Airworthiness certificates.........-0.0ee sees reer eee etees 
Fines—Aeronautics Act and Regulations..........-..+--: 
Aircraft landing fees. .......-...eeeee sees ree eeceeeceness 


Outside and hangar space rental.........----+++eseere eee 
ental of CQUIDMENt.. 4... 6.0002 nee cc rset eee meine ee ne 
Rentals—employees quarters.......-..:6++e seer eter cess 
le Miscellaneous rentals...........--0eeccce erence entrees 
BED OWEL SCLVICS. «.. 00000 cee ccc cence cence src anes ten eme 
__ Concessions— 
"4 Re eerpline AN GL OUL . grave cs spe 0 ot miecovs-0 o/+ nisearnipleyeierel sie phy 0) sicir iene 
, Sal aera OY Peta WT a os wo: wasn esd) bun m1 vo lores ole 0) eee Sei a 
{ Mile Hie SSR «nen ern rare Nene sore sisign ete 
7 Restaurants and snack bars........----eees eee e etree 


ec a, ake. a Mei bia cena eRe nim 9 1n°5 con, Rloucswgmlelb 6)» o's 


" Melephone Service....... 2... 2. ne cc eee e eter etree snet ees 


Radio message tolls. .........202220e cect emer sere eenee 
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Administration, operation and maintenance..........-.- 
Construction and improvements..........++0+s+ssseeees 


Totals, Expenditure............--.---+25+s+-5> Scud A 


eee rene 


Pientals at airports. <.<.. 252-20 ieee eee reese e teense ae a's 


Bille) «miele 


cee seers 


Airport radio service to aircraft.......-..--.+esseser reer rset 


/ 

| Me TOCA ES... <-Faa Bae vend o> We PEG owas ee genes he oe 
| Pies SIRMOUIATIOOUS,..<.-..60~ ect naswnavses ese w aces suman emer en saene 
. - Aircraft servicing other than repairs.........++.seee reese eee tees 
| Observation roof—turnstiles.............+seee cece eee e erent eset 
| Miscellaneous revenue.........cce sree esse eres eee teeter eeesareees 
| 


1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ 
7,914,467 | 8,730,267 9, 299, 286 
4,064,678 | 4,628,160 4,781,125 
196,027 108,319 97,275 
24,849 30,420 32,010 
22,333 40,636 33, 948 
70,172 75, 153 59,082 
224, 500 112,500 122,500 
3,469 = = 
1,054,674 | 1,178,631 1,314, 625 
39, 703 109,820 cae 
= 3,300 = 
cae 80,000 aaa 
15,302,583 | 16,825,993 | 17,604,657 
802,727 828, 008 908 , 699 
1,546,860 | 1,788,846 2,018, 885 
323, 997 368, 697 375,419 
675, 780 699, 857 702,779 
1,216,860 | 1,294,759 1,387, 102 
226, 939 303,777 459,396 
4,793,163 | 5,283,944 5, 852, 280 
5,126,975 | 5,760,842 6,195, 462 
25,657,180 | 28,304,771 | 30,233, 466 
== oa 692 
3,995 4,839 5, 625 
3,586 4, 263 4,918 
580 430 305 
815 1,060 1,415 
793 560 1,585 
1,791,191 | 1,603,538 1,896, 437 
621,088 476, 249 456, 896 
364, 472 319,671 407,165 
11,927 9,188 9, 650 
128, 568 262,147 238,704 
48, 532 25, 582 59,976 
72,168 67, 726 Di lat 
361,088 344,333 421, 612 
21,748 24,789 29,443 
4,162 4,756 5,711 
19, 684 19, 500 33, 880 
14,355 36,797 50, 920 
23, 939 22,250 18 , 028 
229,564 302,276 314, 859 
35, 960 41, 260 27, 263 
29, 262 24,241 23,037 
5,890 5,811 7,377 
7,362 1,216 21 
17,952 15,244 17,477 
47,540 53,526 43,913 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-53—concluded 
e—e—eoewennwamwowaoans@>=so3o30+0O0oaaaoaoaooOows=$>oa“g$waeqOwoOooooo ee | 
Revenue and Receipts 1951 1952 1953 | 
$ $ $ | 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded 
Civil Aviation Division—concluded 
Gander Airport— | 
Mess’ hall-accommodation... 2. uech.. ssc ease 5,388 5,454 4,253 
Airlines ‘hotel wecommodation.s hie ee he 33,799 29,326 28,749 , 
DV WAYS CLUD. res seinen eee rene arenes ete 81, 629 98, 953 97,918 
LOTMindl ‘CHAYBES.<. Annee arse sce ea ON Sep one 298, 606 135, 855 10,142 
Novelty Bi0p che iaait oe pee ee ten mn aie sa HL mh 12,362 — — | 
Coal sales ooo. sat Sat int coe ae ee ee ee ee Ae 27,832 27, 287 29,085 
Megs-hall board. vo. er tee etn re tee, ee, ued onan eee 58,915 8,477 3, 638 
Airlines hotel dining-foom ss. te eee eee 121, 893 75,158 57, 608 
Airlines ihotel bar). .2! Sees ov oe ee ee ee yee Kaa CS 49,305 45,454 56,348 | 
skyways Club'snack’ bar os. to. ee ee eee 290, 222 267, 693 368, 785 
Skyways Clububars io uceees sc ee ee ee 114, 006 140, 713 159,791 
DEVIN bin acho ee OR es aii deiner ea dd ane eee Se GOS 34,018 34,374 27, laa 
Drycleanitie plant. tee ole ee eal ee 15, 657 16,141 15, 941 
Recovers ble services oc) < te eee eee 57, 508 46,489 54,120 | 
FLOATING Fae cue cee Ses ee te hn an ne ene ee 112,021 122,998 135, 213 | 
FOC CE ICH err cat, Saou aetr Gaon eT ee eee ar ae ee 101, 803 95,873 87,596 | 
BAKGry [oho etic ite eee coe Sige SANE so On Eine Wien Ey 49,945 58,199 64,579 | 
DANItaly Tees a wee te ee ee eh Oe ee ee Or. 7,774 5,685 7,622 
Bus operation es: se ee ee ra lee cae Me Ten 5,313 2,165 2,420) 
BUnGKICS. Arata. Foe pate aa ee et eet as a 111 5 — 
Assessment collections 0 es sc..c sts ee ne _— _ 1,373" | 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure............00-eececcs cece. 113, 273 84,949 30,298 | 
Totals, Civil Aviation‘ Divisions.....0. ee 5,457,591 | 4,972,500 5,376, 615 
Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids)— 4 
Radio operators’ examination fees. ............0cccccccccsceccece 990 1,170 1,385 
Radio Station Licences— 
Arrcraftistavion. fre hace ee ek eh te 8, 755 10, 148 12,004 
Amateur experimental stations... ts cls sk aeel os.) out ole oe 16, 856 17, 269 17, 623 
Commercial receiving station....1 (kc. votes cee ee 239 382 166 
Experimental station............ Ete Ts rae aete erelere Speen core ae 760 855 1,040 
Timited coast station ere nae et ee Pee ee ee 750 800 800 
Municipal police private commercial station................... 413 210 249 
ETivate cOMMEercial station. fet tres Cheese eee 32, 958 45,721 56, 198 
Publicrcommercial stationvcsn Win conc fom ta ee 6,790 7,680 8, 580 
Ship SbaGiOU 15 Tee eet Ne rh rk a ae OG ROR. AN Gigs 26,774 32,291 33, 649 
Technical and training school station...........ccceceececee., 32 27 50 
Sale:of- transport publications: .c2..24.0. so0..ch osha Gals cree 357 1, 293 1,448 
Fines—Radio Act and Regulations¢e*. s.....,.0. ee eo 37,839 37,056 34, 295 
Radio Message Tolls— 
Department of Transport operated coast stations.............. 100,475 111,867 121,950 
arconioperated coast Stations:.”.£ chee. ee os hel acces. 65,477 69, 228 77, 938 
Rentals—living quarters—employees...........0.0-00c000.0..... 22,345 25,449 22,446 
BET. Pres g est ee eee ek Eee” ELL ene Seer ee Genes 1,860 4,541 4,296 
Government telegraph and telephone tolls....................... 610, 601 693, 790 970, 883 
DIGS TOCOIDUS as. acc ost rine S oca cee ee ene aaa Ds ed 1,816 736 488 
UTNE ek Eee et veo EN het Se a eee Ree Ey 623 912 1, 654 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure.............e.e.ece-000.... 63 , 836 5, 738 108,394 
Totals, Telecommunications Division.....................-. 1,000, 546 1,067, 158 1,475, 536 
Meteorological Division— 
Rentals—living quarters—employees..............0ceccecceceee. 36, 849 16,396 18, 759 
CIE HO Iie eas Srnec Mt AP Peocren RRA A al at ON 87 254 2,993 
pale or transport publica tong u.15\.0+< siw.akeecoerc.vgrteec ae 1,574 975 3,828 
Radio commercial message tolls—Department of Transport 
operated coast stations te speawe ane. A Ok ee naes 1, 530 911 1,335 
AI oTOuNG Tato, Mervices en tts... Pah ath we Went he hae aye y Chad 880 280 — 
Communication facilities—inter-office........................... 603 393 356 
Potver service rten lit eerie co cet S. Ca ee Cee ea baer Ube _ 994 _— 
REPU a Tecte: Reels ca enn hry al ey ee ea er 6 2,104 4,180 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure...............0.0.0-0-00.... 8,454 10,017 10,341 
Totals, Meteorolopieal Divisione. 06.0. sack ee ek 49, 983 32,324 41, 287 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts,............................ 6,508,120 | 6,071,982 6,894,130 
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: No statistics are available regarding total expenditure on flying operations 
by the Federal and Provincial Governments or by private individuals, but capital 
expenditure made by commercial air carriers for property as reported for the end 
of 1952 and 1953 is shown in Table 8. 


8.—Cost of Property, Revenue and Expenditure for Scheduled and Other 
Commercial Air Carriers, 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
Item 
Scheduled} Other Total Scheduled! Other Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Property Account— 

ULM DAOIEEN ei apame SRC RRB 11,835, 273 2,155,297 | 18,990,570 | 18,583,865 2,614,601 16,198,466 
mAircraft engines.........-. 2,537,590 527,498 3,065, 088 4,155,326 698, 585 4,853,911 

Buildings. and improve- 
ANAGTUOS teh eco ate oieete eres 2,726,366 451,799 3,178,165 5,564, 154 569, 814 6,133, 968 
Miscellaneous............. 3,057, 654 469, 674 3,527,328 3,422,362 608, 251 4,030,613 
Totals, Cost of Property.| 20,156,883 | 3,604,268 23,761,151 || 26,725,707 | 4,491,251 | 31,216,958 


Revenue and Expenditure- 


BE CENEMUC cae oles Seis stee)o(o'> 75,115,634 | 15,403,661 | 90,519,295 | 84,197,975 | 20,057,525 104, 255, 500 
BIXPONGIGUTE 5. verae'e sere oc 71,761,685 | 14,993,662 | 86,755,347 || 83,292,744 19,667,156 | 102,959,900 


nn eee se een 


1 Includes Canadian trans-border, transatlantic and transpacific services. 


Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personnel 
licensed in recent years are shown in Table 4, p. 904. However, the figures in Table 9 
include pilots and engineers in the employ of the Federal Government and of private 
individuals as well as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense. 


§._Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, 1952 and 1953 


Scheduled Non-scheduled Totals 


Year and 


Class of Employee 
Em- Salaries Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 


ployees | and Wages | ployees and Wages || ployees | and Wages 


eee eS en re es | pea 


No $ No. $ No $ 
1952 

BPATIOTal OUICCIS...ccsccccccce ocsosvcans 419 2,780,818 93 478,789 512 3, 259, 602 
SHES) 3 Aan Se ROO UD Co OM OO aaars 1,100 2,836, 149 99 226, 604 1,199 3,062, 753 
MOS Ot OT oa aco vic oie mvc co 5 e e.egisivre.s.c'e 328 3,352,894 375 1,649,926 703 5,002, 820 
BET OLS Sir). siyctatayels o14 visieielewtaielsia cies bes 352 1, 727,598 36 107,485 388 1,835,083 
Mespatchers.'.....6...- cece esses cceeese 96 473,518 23 66, 531 119 540,049 
Communication operators..........00++- 630 | 1,815,181 39 122,702 669 1,937,883 
Stewards or other attendants........... 401 | 1,246,990 4 9, 433 405 1, 256, 423 
MPANT ENAINCCTS. 2.0... ccce coc seserecreccees 356 1,543,888 184 707,845 540 2,251, 733 
BM TPATIT OS ido « gl ctevs + o/s aistollesierels sais 1,921 7,261, 288 201 502,527 2,122 7,763,815 
seAirport employees..........-.5+-+-+s0- 1,281 | 4,027,586 107 223, 708 1,388 4,251, 294 
Stores employees..........seceeceeeeees 245 736, 116 24 55,018 269 791, 134 
Mther employees.........-.ccceresecees 951 | 3,256,579 es 194,841 1,084 3,451, 420 
SPAT IG Ub 4 ee cc 8,080 | 31,058,600 | 1,318 4,345,409 9,398 35,404, 009 


SS ee | ea a Na a ee at 


1 For footnote, see end of table, p. 910. 
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9.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


—_ 


Scheduled Non-scheduled Totals 
Year and SPE A ene 4g ee re 
Class of Employee Em- Salaries Em- Salaries Em- Salaries — 
ployees | and Wages | ployees| and Wages || ployees| and Wages 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1953 } 
(CTENETAIGOLACCTS att ak aheekcct Fie n eeee 565 | 3,586,722 111 660, 807 676 4, 247,529 
Clerks tee eed ee Petia oe ee MADAIES | Bh Parle LD: 126 314, 892 1,341 3,532,348 
Pilotentega te cea ok Pie ae 349 | 3,746,059 373 1,853, 165 722 5,599, 224 
Comlotsme a ein cn crrato eee em 380 1,954,277 102 DOM ate 482 2,461,549 
Despautchersmpers cts cere nee ee 97 488, 102 40 121,370 137 609, 472 
Communication operators............... 775 2,236,082 33 100, 154 808 2,336, 236 
Stewards or other attendants........... 451 1,466,527 11 42,339 462 1,508, 866 
ATT ONEINCElS: sz .chiyeeie cote oe oe eee de 430 | 1,975,870 182 751,489 612 2,727, 00m 
Mechanism ey,.t rachis poctcn manera 2,061 | 8,149,979 284 848,925 || 2,345 8,998, 904 
Airponiemployees/e:. «+62! s 0 eens oe 1,366 | 4,456,943 105 266,314 1,471 4,723, 257 
tOres CMMPLGVeECE..,.. . <1 Uuetetco. eae 250 796, 291 30 79,111 280 875, 402. 
Other employees.:; con. che te cut oa 1,181 | 4,169,499 186 398, 793 1,367 4,568, 292 
Rotals319532..... -. tet. tok eo ae 9,120 | 36,243,833 | 1,583 | 5,944,631 | 10,703 | 42,188,464 
1 Excludes 348 employees of foreign carriers domiciled in Canada. 2 Excludes 402 employees of | 


foreign carriers domiciled in Canada. i 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES 


A special article covering the history and development of pipeline construction 
in Canada appears in the 1954 Canada Year Book, pp. 861-869. The information 
contained therein is brought up to the end of 1953 in the following Section. 


Section 1.—Pipeline Construction, 1953* 


The Trans Mountain pipeline (Edmonton, Alta., to Vancouver, B.C.), construc- 
tion on which was started in 1952, was completed in October 1953 at a total cost of 
$93,000,000. The line is 24 inches in diameter and 718 miles in length and has 
three pumping stations. Though its capacity is 120,000 bbl. of oil a day, market 
competition on the Pacific Coast was such that the through-put for 1953 did not 
exceed 35,000 bbl. This flow will increase as refineries are enlarged and new ones 
are built in the Vancouver district and in adjoining areas of the United States. 


A further extension to the Interprovincial pipeline, built in 1950 from Edmon- 
ton, Alta., to Superior, Wis., at the head of the Great Lakes, was constructed in 
1953 (by the Lakehead Pipeline Company) at a cost of $72,000,000. The extension 
from Superior follows a route south of the Great Lakes and across Mackinac Straits» 
at the head of Lake Michigan. It is 643 miles long and 30 inches in diameter and 
will ultimately have a capacity of 300,000 bbl. of oil a day. Oil from Edmonton 
may now be transported over this line to Sarnia, a distance of 1,765 miles, at a 
cost of 64 cents a barrel. In order to utilize the present capacity of the extension, 
it was necessary to increase the capacity of the line to Superior by the construction 
(by the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company) of a 135-mile loop of 24-inch line from 
Regina, Sask., to Gretna, Man. There is now storage capacity at Edmonton for- 
1,000,000 bbl. of crude oil and an outlet through the Interprovincial pipeline for 
200,000 bbl. a day. 


* Prepared by Dr. G. S. Hume, Director General of Scientific Services, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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_In addition to construction on thes trunk pipelines, the system of oil-gathering 
jines was extended. The capacity of Texaco Exploration Company’s pipeline to 
‘Edmonton from the fields on the Bonnie Glen-Pigeon Lake trend was increased to 
47,000 bbl. a day, and the Imperial Pipe Line Company line from Leduc was 


‘increased to 96,000 bbl. a day. Other construction included small lines to serve 


‘the Cessford field in Alberta; the Cantuar, Fosterton and Success fields in Saskat- 


-chewan; and a 12-mile line to tie in the Daly field to the Interprovincial line at 
Cromer, Man. 


In Eastern Canada, the capacity of the Portland (Maine) to Montreal oil 


‘pipeline was expanded from 158,000 to 190,000 bbl. a day. The pipeline is 236 
miles long, of which 70 miles are in Canada. It consists of parallel lines 12 and 18 


‘inches in diameter. A 200-mile, 8-inch products line was constructed by Sun- 


Canadian Pipe Line Company from Sarnia to Toronto. Initially the line carried 


17,500 bbl. a day but ultimate capacity is double that amount. This line is in 
‘addition to that of Imperial Oil Limited from Sarnia to Toronto, the capacity of 
‘which is to be increased from 39,000 to 55,000 bbl. a day. The capacity of Trans 
Northern Pipe Line Company’s 397-mile, 10-inch line from Montreal to Toronto, 
. with a spur to Ottawa, was increased to 54,000 bbl. a day by additional compression. 


At the end of 1953, there were approximately 3,700 miles of crude-oil trunk 


lines, gathering lines and oil-products lines in Canada, exclusive of loops. In 


addition there were 960 miles of lines in the United States, between Gretna, Man., 
and Sarnia, Ont., carrying Canadian crude oil. 


Plans are under way for the building of extensive gas lines in Canada in the 


“next few years but construction so far has been confined to local areas. The town 


of Grande Prairie in the Peace River area of Alberta is being supplied with gas 
from the Rycroft field by a pipeline about 40 miles in length. In Saskatchewan, 


"the city of Saskatoon is being supplied with gas from the Brock field near Kindersley 
by a pipéline 102 miles long. In 1953, more than 4,000 domestic services were 


installed. 


An interesting development that will ultimately affect the building of pipelines 

in Canada was the construction in the United States of a plastic, oil pipeline from 
a field in the Williston basin of Montana to a rail point 10 miles distant. The plastic 
used was cellulose acetate butyrate: a 20-foot length of pipe weighs only 13 |b. 
compared with 153 Ib. for steel of the same length and diameter. The pipeline was 


_ laid in five days. 


Section 2.—Oil Pipeline Statistics* 


There were 17 oil pipelines operating in Canada at Dec. 31, 1953, nine of which 
were directly linked with the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company’s system. The 
British American Alberta Pipe Line Limited, Canadian Gulf, Edmonton, and 
Imperial Pipe Line Companies and the Texaco Exploration Company all deliver 
erude oil to Interprovincial, either at Redwater, Alta., or at the Edmonton terminal. 
The British American Saskatchewan Pipe Line Limited and Saskatoon Pipe Line 

- Company link the Interprovincial system to Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, respectively; 
Anglo-Canadian Oils Limited and the Winnipeg Pipe Line Company are offshoots 
which supply crude oil to Brandon and Winnipeg, Man. The Trans Mountain 


g * Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report, Pipe Lines ( Oil) 
tatistics. 
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pipeline—718 miles in length from Edmonton to Vancouver—delivers western 
Canadian crude oil to British Columbia refineries and in future will serve other 
refineries in the Pacific northwest. The Valley Pipe Line Company transports 
crude oil and natural gasoline from Turner Valley to refineries at Hartell and 
Calgary, Alta. The Amurex Oil Development Company, which commenced 
operations in July, operates a short gathering system from the South Cessford 
field in Alberta to rail terminal at Cessford. Oil from Venezuela, Arabia and other 
countries reaches Montreal refineries from Portland, Me., U.S.A., through the lines 
of the Montreal Pipe Line Company. The Trans Northern Pipe Line Company, 
which links refineries at Montreal, Que., and Clarkson, Ont., with numerous con- 
suming centres including Ottawa, Belleville, Kingston, Toronto and Hamilton, 
carries a large variety of petroleum products. The Products Pipe Line Division) 
of Imperial Oil at Sarnia supplies London, Hamilton, and Toronto, Ont., with 
products of Sarnia refineries. The Sun Pipe Line Company carries crude and 
refined oils from the United States to that Company’s distributing centre at Sarnia, 
Ont. The Sarnia refineries are also supplied with considerable quantities of United 
States crude oil by the Buckeye Pipe Line Company. In October 1953, the Sun- 
Canadian Pipe Line Company Limited opened a new line to carry refinery products’ 
from Sarnia to Toronto, Ont. 


Pipeline deliveries shown in Tables 1, 2 and 3 come to non-pipeline carriers, 
foreign pipelines and terminals including refineries and distributing centres. 
Comparative statistics for years before 1950 are not available but deliveries were 
relatively small as the system of the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company did not go 
mto operation until the latter part of 1950. Net gathering-system deliveries in 
Alberta fell sharply after the opening of the Interprovincial system because the new 
trunk line carried most of the oil formerly moved eastward in railway tank cars, | 
Starting January 1953, the Imperial Pipe Line Company have reported their 
operations in Alberta as a gathering system only and for this reason Alberta gathering 
and trunk deliveries for 1953 are not strictly comparable with those for previous 
years. 


1.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline, by Prevince in which Shipments Terminated or 
were Transferred to Other Carriers, 1956-53 


SS a a a a a eed ee 


Province 1950 1951 1952 1953 

bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
British Columbia—Trunk.................... _ — _ 1,540,011 
Alberta'—Gathering*..-'.),......... 0.06.08. 10,481,002 2,802,125 2,004,346 10,885, 7272 
PUD INIT Ca LAR Sf 10,040, 785 11,105,921 14,049,411 6,099,0222 
Saskatchewan—Trunk........................ 2,089,487 9, 782, 698 j1, 164,892 14,189, 654 
Manitoba*—Trunk ee... 2h Ee 1,100, 602 19,088, 726 27,630,314 36, 682, 639 
Ontatiot rim leks ite cet ios hs lh hs — a 3,093, 944 24,868,257 
CMeDeCe— mnt ns (ter aoe ore ee ee 26,991,972 45, 645,037 49,852,761 53,038,461 
Net Delivered—Trunk...................... 40, 222,846 85,622,382 | 105,791,322 136, 418, 044 
Totals voce cant. Bese A 50, 704,848 88,424,507 | 107,795,668 147,303,771 

1 Includes natural gasoline. 2 See text above table. 


§ Including deliveries to U.S. pipe- 
lines at Gretna, Man., amounting to 949,470 bbl. in 1950, 14,525,755 bbl. in 1951, 21,520,764 bbl. in 1952 and 
30,524,131 bbl. in 1953. * Products of refineries. 
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2.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline, by Month in which Shipments Terminated or 
were Transferred to Other Carriers, 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953! 
Month ——_—— | 
Gathering Trunk Gathering Trunk 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 

BA ro oars Me efor ce, ces fo 05) Hayes Sich SRoauseRIeL Se emt 127,279 6,937,411 1,190,776 9,534,525 
SEER eek ais SEC ca, Aches ciel. oa) ayvieis anesa spl acenaieis 150, 898 6,483, 721 858, 453 9,313,189 
BPE PT Ns Sieg ions ee Os: crauepnis wo.sie sujet 125,607 6,676, 710 842,419 10,062, 887 
TINTS Ca SR Ae cate Sane ai Saran ran 113, 643 6,982,455 420,458 10, 909,350 
1 ERRORS dao Ul eS bonne Seige Sora ne 120, 162 9,408, 182 722,037 11, 686, 997 
—OETLDG Sadie Fae I car i Car A rah een ESR ai 113,800 9,036, 456 978, 593 11,985, 569 
EGA Acc Ra I ere e ee cree lola a iara odio ok boheeyt 134,116 9,952, 143 1,018, 764 12,560, 753 
LORS SC Sesto Gio rat tuEG OO ORE ReMi nInis Caae pir aos Furt 120,376 10,081, 605 1,007,835 12,002,197 
BETSCOI CT ote ens wii talctavars siiieucrereewiels «)crepeine sie 6i8 173,080 9,322,098 1,190,159 10, 825, 738 

| CHOLOT SY aay A ete SE een ee oe Seer a 280, 672 10,567,070 983, 644 11,941,465 
are] sf) ee ae ee ee ee |. ee Aas 244, 838 9,794,425 801,030 12,117,381 

DEER STOR Asse hes AAS: SOC ee ena 299,875 10,549,046 871,559 13, 527, 993 

PENS yess ciao eis acs ete ae Sea 2.004, 346 105,791,322 10,885,727 | 136,418,044 

Grand Totals................... 107,795,668 147,303, 771 


1 Operations of the Imperial Oil Company in Alberta, formerly reported as trunk deliveries, were 
reported as gathering deliveries as from January 1953; thus, figures given in this table for 1953 are not 
strictly comparable with those for 1952. 


Employee and revenue data shown in Table 3 do not include statistics for two 
pipelines, Anglo Canadian Oils Limited and the Sarnia Products Pipe Line Division 
of Imperial Oil Limited, which are operated as departments of the oil companies 
and manned by employees who are on the regular payroll of those companies. 


3.—Operating Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1952 and 1953 


Item 1952 1953 

Barrels handled—Gross daily average— 
REA DROTIND Riel teee eet aos Canidae cates Sages estes Sileice wars ace Sia No. 134, 838 160, 123 
MAREN ee Res ty ts ace ci her ave sud RRA ee Notte ee the tho eh otcserh eine Sits. cS 358, 250 453,077 
Pecerc lentes Grimes serrate tees est tates cine st ae ae sce os e's 000,00! 31,978 47,381 
~ Average miles per barrel (trunk lines)..............:ce seer e ee eeees No. 243-9 286-6 
BPRRTACOTEIND IOV CCB arta aa ne dee ah ee eto ecobites Sa oe 697 951 
ORES Mogi c: ek MR i er ear eee ae $ 2,933,064 4,188,498 
Man hours worked by wage-earners (including overtime)........... No. 498,095 586, 268 
MPERETOS TOVOUNER ici sis alas oaks Gales ee aiae ot Wa tere e ness sence es $ 21,271,008 28,305,431 
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CHAPTER XX.—COMMUNICATIONS 
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Part I.—Government Control Over Section 3. THE CANADIAN BROADCAST- 
Agencies of Communication..... 914 ING CORPORATION, Coch eee 931 
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ai RAB KD at dl Se vite BROADCASTING STATIONS........... 938 
SecTIon 1. TELEGRAPHS............-. 915 
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Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
COMMUNICATION* 


The development and control of radio-communication in Canada from the 
beginning of the century is outlined in the 1945 Year Book, pp. 644-647. 


The present phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon 
in 1936 when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
(see p. 931). The Act gave the Corporation wide powers in the operation of the 
system and gave to the Minister of Transport the technical control of all broad- 
casting stations and the authority to make regulations for the control of any 
equipment liable to cause interference with radio reception. 


Except those matters covered by the Canadian Broadcasting Act, radio- 
communications are now regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations. In 
addition, all radio-communication matters are administered in accordance with the 
provisions of the International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regula- 
tions annexed thereto, as well as such regional agreements as the Inter-American 
Telecommunications Convention and Inter-American Agreement, and the Nor@ 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


By Order in Council, dated June 8, 1948, responsibility for telegraph and 
telephone services formerly operated by the Federal Department of Public Works 
was transferred to the Minister of Transport. The general object of these services 
is to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where 
commercial companies do not enter into the field and where the population must 
receive adequate communication services in the public interest. 

A Crown company, Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation was 
created by Act of Parliament (Dec. 10, 1949) to acquire for public operation all 
external telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth 


* Revised under the direction of G. C. W. Browne, Controller, Telecommunications Division, Depart- 
ment of Transport, Ottawa. 
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Telegraph Agreement signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring 
about the consolidation and strengthening of the radio and cable communication 


_ systems of the Commonwealth. 


Land-line telegraph and telephone tariffs and tolls charged by companies 
incorporated by the Federal Government are regulated by the Board of Transport 


- Commissioners under the provisions of the Railway Act. 


Tariffs and tolls charged to the public by individuals or companies for radio 
telephone or telegraph communications within Canada are likewise regulated by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners under the provisions of the Railway Act 
and the Regulations made under the Radio Act. 


PART II.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given in the 1934-35 


Year Book, p. 778. 


Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Service. {—The function 


_ of the Telegraph and Telephone Section of the Department of Transport is to furnish 


wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where commercial 
companies do not enter into the field and where the population must receive adequate 
communication services in the public interest. These services include: telegraph and 
telephone services to scattered settlements along ‘the coast of Cape Breton Island; 
cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan and other islands in the Bay of Fundy, 
to Prince Edward Island and to a number of small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
cable connections with Manitoulin Island in Ontario as well as telephone lines 


thereon; certain lines to outlying districts in northern Saskatchewan; telegraph 


Oe — EE S—«CS 


lines from Edmonton to the Athabasca and Peace River country in Alberta in 
addition to an extensive telephone system in the latter area; telegraph and telephone 


communications around the coast of Vancouver Island, B.C., and adjacent islands; 


service to fishing, lumbering and mining centres in the interior; and an overland 


telegraph and telephone line serving communities from Ashcroft, B.C., to Dawson, 


Yukon Territory. 

As at Mar. 31, 1954, the Telegraph and Telephone Service comprised 6,995 
miles of pole line, 24,580 miles of wire, 224-5 nautical miles of submarine cable, 
50 radio stations and 399 offices. The number of messages handled during the 
year was 1,497,903, producing a gross revenue of $1,442,792 and a net revenue 


‘of $1,009,483. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Federal Government and by chartered railway and telegraph companies. 
The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the most extensive 


in the world and are operated under great climatic and geographical difficulties. 


* Except where otherwise noted, this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and Transportation 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Division issues annual reports dealing with telegraph 
and telephone statistics. 

+ Revised by G. C. W. Browne, Controller of Telecommunications, Telecommunications Division, 


_ Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1944-53 


Norts.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1938 edition. 


Cable- 
° Net Pole- : grams | Money 
Gross | Operating O +; Li Wire Em- Offices Messages, ud T ’7 
Year | Revenue Expenses Terehue Milage Milage | ployees! S) Land? Wavtecnt fo 
grams? 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No No No $ 


1944... ./16, 986, 491/14, 404,835) 2,581,656} 52,414) 387,677} 8,050] 4,834/16,445,450/2,324,863) 8,242,926 


1945. ..|18,016, 289/15, 062,231} 2,954,058) 52,447) 391,476} 8,230) 4,804/17,666,904/2,192,173) 8,006, 128 
1946. . .|17, 997, 726}16,028,900) 1,968,826} 52,523} 400,981} 8,603) 4,707/18,441,841/1,845,539| 9,247,100 
1947... .|18,514,525)17,359, 796) 1,154,729} 51,024] 401,803} 8,711] 4,640/18,987,774/1, 6138, 621)10, 988,591 
1948... ./19, 422, 788/20, 292, 402| Dr.869,614/ 50,958} 405,640} 9,093) 4,679/19,013,468)1,579, 679|11, 512, 194 


1949... ./22, 256,557/22,062,943] 193,614) 52,535) 413,759} 9,555) 5,288/20,063,078/1, 642, 278/12, 469,348 
1950... |23, 922, 225/22, 545, 625] 1,376,600} 51,999) 414,943) 9,757) 5,277|/20,477,775\1, 687, 721/12, 733, 989 
1951... .|29, 128, 473|27,807,547| 1,320,926] 53,580) 485,348) 10,611) 5,233/21,815,837/1, 785, 836|16, 955, 699 
1952. . .|33,093, 843/31, 617,156} 1,476,687} 52,699} 437,581] 11,272) 5,256/21, 614, 196)1, 934, 433/19, 514, 490 
1953... |36, 920, 384/33, 953, 196] 2,967,188) 52,727) 450,835) 11,618) 5,307/21,222,706/2, 042, 921/21, 553,387 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. 3 Excludes messages relayed and 
ineludes paid wireless messages to and from ships in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the Atlantic Ocean. 


Submarine Cables.—Four cable companies operate submarine cables landing 
in Canada: Cable and Wireless Limited; the Commercial Cable Company; the 
Western Union Telegraph Company; and the French Telegraph Cable Company. 
These companies operate to stations in the United Kingdom, Ireland, the United 
States, Bermuda, Australia, New Zealand, and St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. 
The number of cables operating between connected stations and the length of 
cables are given in the following table. 


2.—Cable Landings in Canada, 1953 


Company and Station Cables | Nautical 


Miles 
No. No. 
Cable and Wireless Limited— 
Halifax, N.S. to St. John’s, N’f’ld. — St. John’s, N’f’ld. to Porthcurnow, England 1 2,917 
Halifax, N.S. to Horta, Azores—Horta, Azores to Porthcurnow, England....... 1 3,281 
Bamfield iB: Ci tors yvdney, Australians. ate ntact care cic Caen etree J 7,851 
BamfieldyB.Cato Auckland NewsZealand wiinctne ces en. detetnbies sine 1 6, 753 
Halifax} NiS: to"Bermudas itt 220% oe IPE ee AES, pee oa ee nae 1 877 
Commereial Cable Company— 
Canso, N.S. to Waterville, Ireland, via St. John’s, N’f’ld.............ceceeeees 2 4,502 
@anso Ness tonllarnockaway, ene. aU. Scale een saree eee ee 3 2,891 
Canso, N.S. to Horta, Fayal, Azores—Horta, Azores to Waterville, Ireland..... 2 5, Sie 
Stavohn'sNeiidato Watervilles lreland!s.. sme. eee hee eee teeter 1 1,874 
Stsounis Nii ld stomar, Rockaway N. Ye mUsoeAcens nih ante eee ee 2 2,594 
Western Union Telegraph Company— 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands...................-+--- 2 396 
INorthySyidneys Nes. tomlslandk Cove, Nit decease ae eee eee 2 634 
INonthiSvidneyseN-se to.Colinet, Nit lds soneiaetiee tee een aac noe 1 323 
@anso;.Nvo. to/bammels NOYSUsSeAu., Sis = vintees wen ceo ee eee eee 2 1,594 
CansomN. pa tomouxburycMass. all cscAtnc ipa cma wre citi oe eee ieee eee 1 573 
Canso, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands.......c:t0..ves sede: «+ ostes sacs 1 254 
iINorthSvdneysNis.to Canso® NAS: weer cen ie ice. eee eee 2 253 
Hearts Content-eNid sto. Valentiaireland 4.9 56m ote sce ecb nent tee 4 7,505 
Hearts Content, N’f’ld. to Rantem Hut, N’f’ld 3 76 
BayRoberts. Netad destopeenzancen bine sides mc teeeid Aree ereiioes cea on RnETEe 4 8,419 
Bay Roberts Net Ge tOveLorta, AZOnes i. nce eet ee nn eee 1 1,341 
Bayakoberts Ni tldsstopelammel SNE suUsSeAte, Gases. Sa. meen tare heseeee ae 2 2,757 
Placentia, N’f’ld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands...............ccceeeeeeees 2 249 
Islands Cove Hut, N’f’ld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands................... 1 130 


French Telegraph Cable Company— 
CansowN. So t0otycierre. and, Miquelon Islands...cr tas cudecen aistln ve ciadinnie eaters 1 257 
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Section 2.—Telephones 


: A brief account of the early development of telephones in Canada is given in 
the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 781. 


Telephony in Canada to-day is moving ahead at a pace matching that of national 

- progress generally. New devices, new systems and new services are being introduced 

to provide more and better communications. Operator dialing of long-distance 

‘calls is an important step towards faster and more accurate continent-wide telephone 

service. New equipment and methods fit into a long-range program to enable 

operators to dial calls straight through to distant telephones in Canada or the 
United States without the assistance of other operators along the route. 


One of the new devices playing an increasingly important role in this develop- 
ment is the transistor, a discovery of telephone research. This tiny and amazingly 
‘simple electronic amplifier, based on an entirely new principle, can perform effi- 
ciently many of the functions of the ordinary vacuum tube and do many other 
things besides. The transistor’s small size, low power consumption and expected 
long life make it suitable for application to submarine cable, compact military 
electronic equipment, computers and other devices for which the vacuum tube is 
not as well suited. In telephony very wide applications of the transistor are in 
prospect to increase the speed, accuracy and economy of switching equipment. 


Telephone circuits to carry the growing volume of intercity traffic and to per- 
form special communications functions are being provided on a scale to equal the 
development of switching systems. Canada’s first microwave radio relay system, 
capable of carrying many simultaneous telephone conversations as well as television 
programs, was opened to service early in 1953, reaching from Toronto through 
Ottawa to Montreal. Extensions of this system are already being engineered and 
constructed further to improve long-distance telephone service and to extend the 

scope of television network broadcasting in Canada. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,888 telephone systems operating in 1952 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
smaller governmental systems in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, together 

_ with the system operated by the Federal Department of Transport and the National 

Parks of Canada, Department of Resources and Development (now Northern 

_ Affairs and National Resources). Also included were 23 municipal systems, the 
largest being operated by the Cities of Edmonton, Fort William, and Port Arthur. 
Of the 2,269 co-operative. telephone companies, 999 were in Saskatchewan, 838 
were in Alberta and 204 in Nova Scotia. The largest among the 431 stock companies 
operating telephone systems in 1952 were the Bell Telephone Company and the 
British Columbia Telephone Company. Over 64 p.c. of the total telephone invest- 

_ ment in Canada belongs to the Bell Telephone Company, and their telephones in 
Quebec and Ontario constitute 59 p.c. of the total number for Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—During the period 1943-52, there was an increase 
of 1,660,204 in the number of telephones in use, representing an advance from 
14-3 to 23-2 telephones per 100 population. 
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Of the 3,352,366 telephones in Canada in 1952, 2,240,545 or 67 p.c. were 
operated from automatic switchboards and the remainder from manual switch- 
boards. Automatic switchboards have largely displaced manual switchboards in— 
the principal cities of Canada and are rapidly displacing them in all urban centres, 


3.—Milages of Pole Line and Wire and Number of Telephones in Use, 1943-52 — 


Norr.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1938 edition. 
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Telephones in Use 


Sys- |Pole-Line Milage 


Year : ‘ 
tems Milage of Wire . . Per 100 
Business Resi- Rural! Public Total Popu- 
dential Pay lation 
No. miles miles No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1943....] 3,187 | 218,702 | 6,057,880 | 484,429 | 901,228 | 275,202 31,303 || 1,692,162 | 14-3 
1944....| 3,174 220,161 6, 108,070 504, 791 928,061 286, 521 32,550 1, 751, 923 14-6 
1945....| 3,151 222,435 6,333, 761 531,697 983, 074 300, 757 33, 266 1,848,794 15:3 
1946....| 3,114 228, 983 6,770, 137 585,982 | 1,079,769 326, 405 33, 962 2,026, 118 16°5 
1947....| 3,056 232,054 7,285, 681 645,154 | 1,194,840 354,779 35, 824 2, 230,597 Li: 7 
1948....) 2,992 235,379 7,913,068 701,869 | 1,328,378 383 , 227 38,399 2,451, 868 19-0 
1949...) 2,971 242,147 | 8,725,760 762,294 | 1,481,876 414,061 41,381 2,699, 612 19-9 
1950....) 2,912 245, 443 9, 488, 467 813,352 | 1,611,759 447,691 44,290 2,917,092 21-1 
1951. ...) 2,904 249,638 | 10,330,751 864,015 | 1,735,355 467,171 47,225 3, 118, 766 22-2 
1952....| 2,888 253,420 | 11,265,903 920,269 | 1,888,889 492,753 50,455 3,352,366 23-2 


Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four parties. 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is influenced by the urbani- 
zation of the population because the number of telephones used for business 
purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


4.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1952 


On Private Branch Tele- 


On On 
: Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and | Public 

ese ao Lines _ # Party Lines id Lines 8 Extensions aed Total 2 100 
Territory Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | tions one 

ness | dence | ness dence ness dence ness dence ; 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 
N’f’ld....} 4,884} 3,809 37 10,082 24 556) 4,061 1,453 O77) 25,183] 6-78 
Pan ele cn) eel 424 O84 211 3,588 350) 3,849 1,400 421 77 12,704} 12-3 
INK Saas ce 11,031} 28,760 812} 36,461 1,974) 20,449) 15,194 6,547} 1,398] 122,626) 18-8 
Neb 7,142} 14,613) 1,219) 27,868 1,842) 15,944) 11,841 3,830 1,136) 85,435} 16-2 
Que see 84,399]130, 221) 10,757; 329,120] 16,397) 73,312] 152,921] 33,356] 20,045] 850,528} 20-4 
Ontanseae 128, 189]191,179| 14,279] 563,418] 10,930] 172,254] 239,927) 82,475) 19,617/1,422,268| 29-8 
Man......| 17,770| 50,926 311] 45,463} 4,376) 25,046} 25,515|* 6,348] 2,625] 178,380) 22-4 
Sask... .. 18,695] 56,346 724 QOLGWI SS alGh “5608 2eS1 Ole a e157 846]) 153,840} 18-2 
Ata eee 31,817] 80,551 10 1,043 1,634) 25,312} 29,655} 7,409 1,393]/ 178,824} 18-4 
Bi, sane 37,230) 8,656) 1,017) 147,969} 5,323) 53,856) 54,925) 10,323}  38,041)| 322,340] 26-9 
Yukon... 24 5 29 92 45 43; — — — 238| 2-6 
Totals. . .|342,605/566,450| 29,406/1,167,120| 46,051| 446,702) 548,258) 155,319] 50,455/3,352,366) 23-2 


Telephone Finances and Calls Serviced.—The steady increases in capitali- 
zation, revenue and expenditure, salaries and wages and number of employees of 
telephone companies over the ten years 1943-52 are shown in Table 5. 
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the 1938 edition. 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, 1943-52 


Norr.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


Capitalization 


Cost of Nat Salaci 
* pepher ty! oe ae Se Op acti ik mT A 
ear : an evenue xpenses oyees2 
Capital Funded é Pp Revenue Wages!2 |PIOY 
Stock Debt | “auipment 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
1943...| 136,566,967| 163,430,008] 393,230,035} 94,406,757| 81,894,162} 12,512,595) 33,581,699] 20,694 
1944...| 137,719,691] 161,307,878] 401,862,799] 101,082,353} 87,739,283} 13,343,070} 37,261,134) 21,978 
1945...| 138,680,893] 153,934,250] 418,434,346) 109,899,862] 96,417,884] 13,481,978} 41,830,117} 25,599 
1946...| 158,430,612! 156,099,974] 454,214,793] 120,675,038] 105,750,974} 14,924,064) 54,147,432) 33,170 
1947...| 183,469,710) 171,810,793] 521,183,575] 134,666,857] 116,623,149} 18,048,708] 66,623,983) 35,578 
1948...| 194,465,399] 238,762,614] 615,941,540] 150,533,349] 131,570,434] 18,962,915) 77,497,980) 38,851 
1949...| 229,208,219] 280,736,941] 716,519,781] 169,113,048] 153,066,308] 16,046,740) 90,634,477) 42,326 
1950...| 274,088,405} 300, 765,453] 806,826,198] 198,823,483] 178,193,661] 20,629,822} 102,093,078) 45,396 
1951...} 286,003,119] 360,533,546] 909,581,399] 240,762,657} 213,824,471} 26,938,186] 117,677,652} 47,387 
1952...| 335,575,292] 435, 249, 639/1,027,527,807| 279,001,814] 244,506,402} 34,495,412) 131,370,832) 48,207 


1 Includes salaries and wages charged to capital account. 2 Excludes rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, by Province, 1952 


8 ee ee ee ee 2 ee aa 


1 Includes wages charged to expenses and to capital. 


for Quebec and Ontario are included under Quebec. 


Province or Capital Peace Gross Es Net Salaries Em- 
Territory Liability and Revenue ‘ABs Income _ | and Wages! | ployees 
Equipment 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
a ae 4,300,275 5,009,727 | 1,030,401 873,059 157,342 416, 643 255 
ae 2,038, 818 2,925, 678 759, 820 691,000 68 , 820 307, 985 176 
BT. chs ss p> cinye 26,761,451 34,945,963 | 8,281,080 | 7,344,208 936,872 | 3,829,707 1,808 
(SLE Seer ege 22,886, 726 29,758,456 | 6,357,419 | 5,730,719 626,700 | 3,001,000 1,303 
ee 452,862,7892| 679,007, 138 2/193, 715,397 2/170, 396, 6252) 23,318,772 | 38,356,758 | 12,671 
ee 12,433, 165 22,367,813 | 7,911,039 | 6,862,584 | 1,048,455 | 53,819,453 | 19,279 
. Eas 70, 689, 008 61,843,003 | 10,026,570 | 9,938,302 88,268 | 6,811,453 2,952 
ES Are 54,172,336 51,962,580 | 11,584,528 | 9,761,419 | 1,823,109 | 4,219,7193| 1,628% 
GE 38 cack 51, 237, 238 52,941,663 | 13,678,525 | 9,199,939 | 4,478,586 | 6,138,946 2,220 
tata ibe, tebe 73,378, 125 86,734,863 | 25,638,571 | 23,691,367 | 1,947,204 | 14,455,505 5,912 
Bakon’, | 4 2. 65,000 30, 923 18, 464 17, 180 1, 284 13, 663 3 
Totals....... 770,824,931 | 1,027,527,807 | 279,001,814 | 244,506,402 | 34,495,412 | 131,370,832 | 48,207 


2 Statistics of the Bell Telephone Company 


3 Excludes wages and employees for rural systems. 


Telephone Calls.—Table 7 is based on estimates made by systems operating 


almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada. Actual count of calls on days of normal 
business was made and after adjustment for incompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, 
etc., the average was multiplied by 365. Practically all the long-distance calls 
were those actually completed. 
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7.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Telephone and per 
Capita, 1943-52 


Norz.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1939 edition. 


SS oS SSS eg eee - 


Long- )) > Total Average Calls per Telephone 
Year Collation |i DESREO® |. ore at olhl sponte ipl Na Lieaeien ae 
Capita! “ Distance otal 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1943 rere 2,929,446, 000 50,348,000 | , 2,979,794,000 253 1,731 29-8 1,761 
1944....... 2,955,975, 000 56, 678, 000 3,012, 653,000 252 1,687 32-4 1,719 
194 Olas elsterene 3, 145,492,000 64, 788,000 3,210, 280,000 266 1,701 35-0 1,736 
1946.5 oat 3, 484, 248.000 74, 757,000 3,559,005, 000 290 1,720 36-9 1,757 
O47 ee cites 3, 760, 569,000 82, 695,000 3, 848, 264,000 306 1, 686 37-1 1, 723 
194 B55 creiese 4,025,342, 000 91,875,000 4,117,217,000 321 1,642 37°5 1,680 
1949)... eee 4,454, 024,000 105, 232,000 4,559, 256,000 339 1,650 39-0 1,689 
1950 secret 4,894,719, 000 117,892,000 5,012, 611,000 366 1,678 40-4 1,718 
LOST Mehta 5, 146, 238,000 127, 406,000 5,273, 644, 000 376 1, 653 40-9 1,694 } 


1 2 Re ORE 5,482,973,000 | 126,721,000 5, 609, 694, 000 389 1,635 37-8 1,673 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 137. 


PART III.—RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


In the 1945 Year Book, pp. 644-646, an outline is given of the development of | 


administrative control over radio-communication in Canada. See also p. 914 of | 


this volume. 
Section 1.—Administration* 


The administration and regulation of radio-communication in Canada is | 


carried out by the Telecommunications Division of the Department of Transport. 
The radio activities of the Division may be summarized as follows: (1) the adminis- 
tration of national and international radio laws and regulations and of regional — 
agreements, involving the issuance of radio licences, inspection of radio stations, 
certification of radio equipment, examination of operators, allocation and monitoring 
of frequencies, study of radio wave propagation, compilation and settling of inter- 
national accounts for radio messages, investigation and suppression of inductive 
interference to radio reception; and (2) construction, maintenance and operation of — 


radio-communication stations and radio aids to marine and air navigation. 


National and international radio laws and regulations include: the Canadian _ 


Broadcasting Act, the Radio Act and Regulations made thereunder; the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; 
the Inter-American Radiocommunications Convention; the Inter-American Arrange- 
ment Concerning Radiocommunications; the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement; those Articles of the International Civil Aviation Convention 
applicable to aeronautical radio requirements; the Canada Shipping Act and Radio 
Regulations for Ship Stations issued thereunder, and that part of the International 


Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea applicable to radio requirements for ships. 


* Revised in the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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Licensing and Operation.—In all branches of radio, basic control is exercised 


over the right to establish a station, assignment of frequencies, operator standards, 
_ operating procedure, and general regulations concerning the manner in which radio 
stations are used. 


Under the Broadcasting Act, applications for licences to establish broad- 


_easting stations, or for modification of existing stations, are referred to the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation for its recommendations to the Minister of Transport 
before being dealt with by the Department of Transport. The Canadian Broad- 


- easting Corporation also controls the linking-up of stations that form networks 


and, in addition, the character of programs being broadcast. With these exceptions, 


the control of broadcasting stations is carried out by the Telecommunications 


Division of the Department of ‘Transport. 
The standard broadcast band is crowded with stations that are capable of 
interfering with one another over the entire North American region, particularly 


at night. A plan for the accommodation of the largest number of stations with the 


least interference was evolved as a result of extensive studies conducted by Canada, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, the Bahama Islands, Mexico, and the 
United States and was embodied in the North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement. 

Before a new standard broadcasting station can be licensed or before modifica- 
tions can be made in an existing station, engineering briefs covering the selection 
or change of frequency, amount of power and design of the directional antenna 
system must be approved by the Department of Transport and notification sent to 
the signatory countries of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 
After the establishment or change is completed, proof of performance must be 
submitted to establish that the actual installation is in accordance with the approved 
plan. 

The allocation of high frequencies and their efficient utilization requires reason- 
ably accurate information on the transmission properties of the ionosphere which 
vary with the season, the sunspot cycle and other factors. This information is 


- obtained from hourly measurements of the ionosphere made at some 70 points 


throughout the world and analysed by the Radio Physics Laboratory, Defence 
Research Board, Ottawa, and by the United States Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Canadian measurement stations are located at St. John’s, N’fld.; 
Resolute Bay, Cornwallis Island, and Baker Lake, N.W.T.; Fort Chimo, Que.; 
Churchill and Headingley, Man.; Ottawa, Ont.; and Prince Rupert, B.C. Data 
from these stations are correlated by the Defence Research Board. Six frequency 
monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across Canada to check 
operating frequencies of all classes of radio stations to ensure that they do not 
depart from the assigned frequency by an amount greater than that permitted 
by the international conventions. 

Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, 
most passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or 
radiotelephone equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each 


make and model of equipment that comes up to the required standard and, in 


addition, the ship station as a whole is inspected before the licence is issued and 
periodically thereafter. Foreign ships are subject to inspection before sailing from 
Canadian ports to ensure that they conform with the requirements of the Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention. 
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Analogous inspections of aircraft radio stations are carried out. Standards 
are provided specifying in detail the requirements to be met to ensure an airworthy 
installation. A certificate of airworthiness is granted to manufacturers for each — 
type or model of aircraft radio equipment that has been demonstrated to meet the - 
requirements. Only type-certificated equipment is accepted for use on scheduled 
airlines, though other equipment, if inspected, is acceptable for other aircraft. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are 
covered by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Con- 
vention prescribes the qualifications for radio operators on mobile stations and the 
Radio Act provides that all operators, both commercial and amateur, must pass 
examinations to prove their ability to operate the respective classes of stations 
on which they are engaged. Competent operators are required on all classes of 
stations in order that the technical requirements prescribed under international 
agreement be closely adhered to and are particularly essential on ships and aircraft 
stations in the interests of safety of life. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—Under the 
Broadcasting Act, the use of electrical equipment that will produce harmful 
interference to broadcast reception is not permitted. The Telecommunications 
Division of the Department of Transport maintains 54 cars equipped for measuring 
and locating sources of interference to broadcast reception. In addition to locating 
the sources of interference, advice is given as to how it can be suppressed or elimin- 
ated. These cars operate from the permanent Radio Inspection Offices located in 
25 cities throughout Canada. 


1.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-33 


Sa 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 
No No. No No 
Sources Investigated— 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines............. 1,919 1,836 2,307 2,191 
Domestic and commercial electrical apparatus.............. 5,383 7,756 5,022 6, 205 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus............eesee0e: 934 1,054 1, 128 1,786 
Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus................. 1,196 456 50 128 
Miscellaneous (external cross-modulation, etc.).............. 2 2 4 7 
Lotals. $0 JA o2 ol Sie he eee 9,434 11,104 8,506 10,317 
Action Taken— 
DOULEOR FOPOTEOd CUIOU. «is. +, nae camaiee sae sete c ae atte tee 7,219 8,976 Cabae 9,068 
mourcosmot reported cured . ist aca pea (Ee 2,130 2,029 1,287 1,130 
DOUTCOS DAVIE’ BO OCONOMIC CULE) 4 ....0008 ates ac cet 85 99 42 119 


Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus is brought under strict control, 
in accordance with Regulations for Controlling Radio Interference and under the 
authority of Section 23 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act. Regulations require 
that radiation from such apparatus, which is liable to cause interference to radio- 
communications, must be suppressed either by shielding or by replacing the apparatus 
with a non-interfering type. The Department of Transport conducts type-tests 
on diathermy and industrial heating apparatus submitted by manufacturers, 
and the types that fulfil the requirements of the Department are listed as non- 
interfering. The radiation from all such sources on communication frequencies must 
not exceed the tolerances specified by the Canadian Standards Association. 


ree 
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Radio Revenue.—Regulations concerning the rendering and settlement of 
international accounts are contained in the International Telecommunication 
Convention and Regulations. Sources of revenue include commercial ship and 
interstation messages handled by Departmental ships and land stations, radio- 
telegrams exchanged by foreign ships through Canadian coast stations, private 
commercial traffic via Departmental airway radio stations, and radio services 
rendered to aircraft of private airline companies by such stations. The volume of 
messages and words handled during the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, and the revenue 
therefrom, together with revenue from licence fees, examination fees, fines and 
forfeitures, rentals, etc., are given in Table 2. 


2.—Messages and Words Handled and Revenue Collected by the 
Department of Transport, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 


Item Messages Words Revenue 
et ee 
4 No. No. $ 
Marine— 
et GOOLSU Teen ne Caer ee cisiee mintsieit 6 aie «alsin 6 389,510 11, 505,369 100, 245 
ren tue See re eee ors letere xd he staa wed sims 6 Snavelouminne erate 64,343 1,164, 748 26, 685 
EY Oa ne eo tana) ae MOR Per erage One eave ert cnocr 467,039 14, 933,504 94,197 
Hudson Bay and Straits....... 0.0... c see e eee eee eee e ees 178, 437 10, 965, 950 5,906 
Premiiuin VOVERNC se ic oeiss.< el eeeitasie:s aitouce ale! wy, 6 pls 2 susie! ate See 23, 121 
Airways— 
Private, commercial and airline messages.......+.-.+++> ate 34, 665 
Radio service to airline CompanieS.............+2+ee eee - 396, 288 
Telephone service...........cceee cece eee c teen cnc ecenees ae 634 
Totals, Marine and Airways.............----- 1,099,329 38,569,571 681, 741 
Other Radio Revenue— 
Examination fees—Radiotelegraph Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency... .ssseear 1,574 
Fines and forfeitures under the Radio Act, 1938)............++eeeeee eee reece een reeees 1,828 
Licence Fees— . 
Anwpaek es tatiomentyeent Veianasie iin BT RY 6s ves 2 0)s 8 a ny Kee aan pd oP RRO RMS MeN T Sy 13,033 
Amateur experimental stations. ..........-..seee cece een e cece reese een cncee essences 17,415 
Private commercial stationS..........sscccceecceceeee cesses eneertorrserescreeces 74,195 
Public commercial stations........s000cc cece reeset rece cere eset te wneeeees seer ences 11,190 
STROSS PSR OTS TS A Re Pc rte (a CU a Ac 35,468 
1\ Colon [Eat ope eee Snot ME eke) See AO Creare Serra ORO O ARCS aC RID 1,526 
Mess Receipts—Radio Aviation. :......cs.ccee eee ce eee eee e reer e sree neeeescreceeees 3,006 
Sent ta ta eneeek ne Cty Ast hw ks ek CO Read as lie a dol ba 'd ole Rata rip rath ee 2 hace Hees 1,260 
Ea aENGEVICO ca... er LORRI! See. Hees SPRAY 6 ne > rage none ree sane ss FeRAM 9,331 
Refunds on previous year’s expenditure. ..........- se eee ee eens eee ee rene eeese esse eeees 11,508 
Rentals (Communication Facilities)............-.see cess ener eee e nee e renee ee sen eeees 3,181 
aN aee CURE COIR as ae ea RE OAT SIE cowie + Sours seb koe ees +e erie eae SARA 144,373 
Space, control lines and pOWer........+.sseeseeeec cence tenes er seeeseeeressersccaes 23, 202 
Transmission line privileges. ...........:eeeeece cess cece nese cree ceseseanccceerres 218 
ER ST EE RETR he rat AT ET TU Rae ha aaa 1,700 
Spmrsttar BAIGS NG SETNICEE: «wears cc uelviess dina ete ASE v's tase hein pias Rvls aye elbuaaibeiaicte Seis 5 444 
Din eMeremnta 2 toe P's Perf aOR a « Deh a kalora ces -PPUMawbirinns com nate ales atkins eins Osea 310 
Total, Other Radio Revenue...............-.-:seeeeece reece steer e eerste ss 354, 762 
Grand Total, Radio Revenule!?*............ 00.522 e ee eeeeette ee enn eens ene ss 1,036,503 
_ Revenue from radio receiving and private broadcasting station licences, etc.?,3.........+.-. 379,368 


i er Gn 15: es ee ee 


1 The issuance of private receiving radio licences was discontinued as from Apr. 1, 1953. 2 Applied 
to the operations of the Department of Transport. 3 Section 14 (1) of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, provides that ‘‘The Minister of Finance shall deposit, from time to time, in the Bank 
of Canada, or in a chartered bank to be designated by him, to the credit of the Corporation (a) the gross 
amount of moneys received in each year from licence fees in respect of private receiving licences and private 
station broadcasting licences without deducting therefrom any costs of collection or administration’’. 
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Section 2.—Total Radio Stations and Radio Services 


The total number of radio stations in operation in Canada and on ships and 
aircraft registered therein are shown by classes in Table 3. Of these stations, 642 
were operated by the Department of Transport. The Department of National 
Defence, in addition to stations established for military purposes, operated 11 
permanent stations and two summer stations, situated along the Mackenzie River. 
and in Yukon Territory, on behalf of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. The Department operated 113 stations to provide communica- 
tion and time-signal service for survey parties and for the protection and adminis- . 
tration of National Parks. The Department of Public Works operated six stations, 
the Department of Agriculture five stations, the Department of National Health 
and Welfare 12 stations, the Department of National Revenue two stations, the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration four stations, the Department of 
Fisheries nine stations, the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 61 stations, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 902 stations, and the National Research Council 
17 stations, 16 of which were experimental. 


Stations operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation numbered 140: 
and those by private owners, 187. 


3.—Radio Stations in Operation, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Class No. Class No. 
Department of Transport Stations— Other Stations— 
Coastistations wee asc eeee oe teen 51 Ship stations (class A)... ssasencnee nee 3, 768 
Radio-beacon stations................. 73 Ship stations (class B-receiving only)... 19 
Radio links ses sos n0e2 2k an eae 8 Limited coast stations................- 18 
Radiotelephone stations............... Atreraft stations \.:0,..... sue ha eee 1,415 
Lighthouse radiotelephone stations..... 170 Public commercial stations............ 193 
Canal radiotelephone stations.......... 5 Private commercial stations........... 10,721 
{oranvstationssehenet as esses ease ea en 6 Municipal services stations........... Ye 804 
Jonosphere'stations: :....::+::.3%.s%5.. 9 Private commercial broadcasting sta- 
H.F. direction finding stations......... 1 tions (sound)— 
Monitoring’ stations-2s+) 2s csvers.tene- 6 Operated by the Canadian Broad- 
Mandistations <2, fastest ea ree ete 1 casting. Corporation........soeeene 1063 | 
Shipstations (classA)-: pene erates eee 40 Operated by private owners.......... 183 
mareralt stations:45225<4 Sse beet ies sk er 27 Private commercial broadcasting sta» 
Radio range'stationss,+.2asesssntscesee 941 tions (television)— 
Combined radio range, and aeronautical Operated by the Canadian Broad- 
communications stations............. 55 casting, Corpora tionseeee eee cee 5 
Combined aeronautical radiobeacon and Operated by private owners.......... 4 
communications stations............. 3 Technical or training schools........... 9 
Instrument landing installations........ 25 Experimental stations.................. 210 
Aeronautical radiobeacons............. 19 Commercial receiving stations......... 362 
Aeronautical communications stations. . 32 Commercial receiving stations (special) . 11 
iRantmarkeristationsisce cheese mese 11 Amateur experimental stations......... 6, 968 
Weather reporting stations............. 42 —_——_ 
Total, All Stations................. 24,938 
1 Station location (Z) markers are installed at 93 radio range stations. 2 The station at Port 
Harrison, Que., also performs restricted coast station service during the season of navigation, but as it is 
primarily a weather-reporting station it is shown under this heading only. 3 Includes 51 repeater 
stations. 


The foregoing classes are numerous and complicated by the fact that many of 
them perform closely related functions. Descriptions of the services provided by 
different types of government-operated stations are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 804-808. 
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a 
The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—By virtue 
of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act which came into 


force on Jan. 1, 1950 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 42), the Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
eation Corporation was established to acquire, maintain and operate the external 


 telecommunication facilities in Canada of Cable and Wireless Limited and the 


Canadian Marconi Company Limited. The Corporation consists of five Directors, 
one of whom is also the President and General Manager of the Corporation. 

By proclamation in the Canada Gazette of June 7, 1950, the said facilities of 
Cable and Wireless Limited and of the Canadian Marconi Company Limited were 


expropriated and, since that date, the Corporation has been successfully operating 


and maintaining these external telecommunication facilities in Canada. On May 1, 
1952, a final settlement was made with respect to the acquisition of the physical 
assets at a total cost of $3,143,781. These physical assets include Headquarters 


established at Montreal, Que., overseas cable stations at Bamfield, B.C., Halifax, 


N.S., and Harbour Grace, N’f’ld., and wireless transmitting and receiving stations 


at Drummondville and Yamachiche, Que., respectively. The Corporation has 
since constructed a cable station at St. John’s, N’fld. 


The purposes of the Corporation are:— 

(a) to establish, maintain and operate in Canada and elsewhere external telecom- 
munication services for the conduct of public communications; 

(b) to carry on the business of public communications by cable, radiotelegraph, radio- 
telephone or any other means of telecommunication between Canada and any other 
place and between Newfoundland and any other part of Canada; 

(c) to make use of all developments in cable and radio transmission or reception for 
external telecommunication purposes as related to public communication services; 

(d) to conduct investigations and researches with the object of improving the efficiency 
of telecommunication services generally; and 

(e) to co-ordinate Canada’s external telecommunication services with the telecom- 
munication services of other parts of the Commonwealth. 


The Avalon Telephone Company operates public commercial stations in 
Newfoundland to supplement its wire lines and to provide telephonic communication 
with isolated communities. 

The Manitoba Telephone System operates radiotelephone links involving 


stations at the following points: Riverton, Manigotagan, Hecla Island, Gimli, 


Norway House, Bissett, Great Falls, The Pas, Snow Lake and Winnipeg, Man. 
In addition, the Manitoba Telephone System operates stations at Gimli, The Pas 
and Norway House, Man., to provide terminal service for ships operating on 
Lake Winnipeg. 

Norwesto Communications Limited operates a public commercial radio- 
telephone service consisting of stations located at Kenora, Red Lake, Ball Lake, 
Sioux Narrows, Dryden, Sioux Lookout, Minaki and Redditt, which are used 
in conjunction with the ordinary telephone exchanges to provide telephonic com- 
munication to privately owned stations at isolated points throughout the north- 
western part of the Province of Ontario. 

The Red Lake Telephone Company operates a public commercial radio- 
telephone station at Madsen, Ont., to provide a connection between the local wire 


- telephone system and the Norwesto Communications Limited network. 


The Okanagan Telephone Company operates a public radiotelephone service 
between Revelstoke and Arrowhead, B.C., and a public commercial terminal station 


at Kelowna to provide telephonic communication to privately owned stations 


at isolated points in the Kelowna area. 
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Provincial Government Services.—Provincial authorities use radio services 
in many Departments. Table 4 shows the number of stations operated by the 
Provincial Governments. 


4.—Radicocommunication Stations Operated by Provincial Governments, 
as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Province Stations Province Stations 
No. No. 
INGwiOUNnC Landaa: crete ccc ec ieee cree 28 Manitoba: 2400s oo das Ate oe eee ae 212 
INGVELSCOULAN: Sacre cen ona oe ete 16 Saskatchewan o0's.o.poees. see ee 435 
NewaBrunswick sicncncs hci sooo ee oe 30 Alberta J258: 0 ..4.caesaene eee te eee 253 
QuUCD EG ae ete vigravek rhe pra repieecrae lo SLSeai irl cis onc OMIM recreate teeta 692 
OUGARIONS. hee «Ihe UNE Eee bbw peta ae 1,145 ee 
Total 6). cee eee sc ee 3,129 


Other Radiocommunication Services.—Radiotelegraphy and radiotele- 
phony are used throughout Canada to provide means of maintaining contact with 
isolated points beyond the reach of the regular telegraph and telephone facilities. 


Municipal government departments have steadily increased their use of radio 


to facilitate operations. This increase is noted in all categories of municipal services _ 


using radio as a medium of communication with vehicles, i.e., police, fire, engineering, 
hydro, etc. In addition, the trend toward expansion in the employment of radio 
for urban land mobile communication has continued and has shown no signs of 
abating. Such services as taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline 


construction and operation, veterinarian and rural medical have participated — 


extensively in this increase. Public mobile radio relay message services (telephone 
answering service) have also been licensed to operate in a number of cities including 
Montreal, Toronto and Edmonton. 


Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration 
and mineral development organizations have considerably expanded ‘their use of 
radio in both urban mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 


Commercial air-carrier organizations including those performing off-route 


charter services were licensed to operate 460 ground communications stations, 30 — 


navigational aids stations and 516 aircraft stations. A relatively large number of 
licences were also issued to individuals, manufacturers, mining and oil companies, 
and others, to authorize the operation of aircraft stations and associated ground 
stations in conjunction with normal business activities. 


A total of 2,460 ground stations and 1,415 aircraft stations were operated by 


commercial air-carrier organizations, individuals and business concerns during the » 


year ended Mar. 31, 1954. 


Commercial Point-to-Point Radiotelephone Services.—The North-West 
Telephone Company operates a radiotelephone service between points in British 
Columbia not hitherto served by telephone communications. Under licences 
granted by the Department of Transport, the Company has established a number 
of permanent public commercial radiotelephone stations in that Province. These 
stations are authorized to provide communication to private commercial radio- 
telephone stations located at isolated points in the Province. This Company is 
also licensed to establish limited coast stations at Lulu Island, Powell River, Van- 
couver, Nanaimo, Victoria, Harrison Lake, Parksville, Alert Bay, Campbell River, 
Hardwicke Island, Halberg, Sumas Mountain, and Prince Rupert, B.C., to provide 
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a ship-to-shore service. These stations, used in conjunction with the ordinary 
telephone exchange, provide a duplex-radiotelephone service to. isolated points 
‘and to certain ships at sea, and also provide a limited amount of service to stations 
of the land mobile category. 


The North-West Telephone Company is also licensed to provide emergency 
radiotelephone communication at any point in British Columbia and to carry out 
tests for extending the existing radiotelephone service throughout the Province. 


_ To provide trans-river communication in the lower St. Lawrence area, the 
following companies operate stations in the Province of Quebec at La Malbaie, 
Tadoussac, Rivitre-du-Loup, Rimouski, Matane, Montmagny, St. Antoine, Ile aux 
Grues, Cap Chat, Forestville, Trinity Bay, Seven Islands, Baie Comeau, Clarke 
City, Gaspé Copper Mines, Mont Louis, Chicoutimi, and Tour a Pica: La Compagnie 
de Téléphone de Charlevoix et Saguenay, La Compagnie de Téléphone de Kamou- 
raska, the Quebec Telephone Corporation, Gulf of St. Lawrence Telephone Company 
and La Compagnie du Téléphone Saguenay, Que. 


The wireline facilities between Saint John, N.B., and Digby, N.S., between 
Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, N.S., between Red Head, N.B., and Mount Hanley, 
N.S., between Lutz Mountain (Moncton), N.B., and Egmont, P.E.I., and between 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and New Glasgow, N.S., are supplemented by radiotelephone 
lines. 


The stations at Saint John, Red Head, and Lutz Mountain (Moncton), are 
operated by the New Brunswick Telephone Company. The terminals at Digby, 
Halifax, New Glasgow and Mount Hanley are operated by the Maritime Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. ‘The stations at Charlottetown and Egmont are operated 
by the Island Telephone Company. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada provides a land mobile terminal 
radiotelephone service at numerous points in Ontario and operates a microwave 
link between Toronto and Ottawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que., which carries television 

programs and is capable of providing many additional telephone circuits. Radio 
links are also maintained between Pelee Island and Leamington, Ont., and across 
_the St. Lawrence between Sorel and Joliette, Que. 


The Canadian National Railway Company operates an extensive radiotelegraph 
and radiotelephone service in Newfoundland including links between Table 
Mountain, N’f’ld., Cape North, N.S., and New Waterford, N.S. This Company is 

also authorized to provide a limited coast-station service at Port aux Basques, N’f’ld. 


| The Canadian National Railway Company and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
- Company are jointly establishing microwave circuits between Toronto and Windsor 
and between Montreal and Quebec City. 

Radio Aids to Navigation.—Marine Radio Stations.—Detailed information 
covering all marine radio aids to navigation is contained in the annual publication, 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation which, along with the supplementary Notices 

to Mariners may be obtained upon request from the Department of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


Coast Radio Stations.—The primary purpose of the coast radio station organi- 
zation is to provide radiocommunication facilities whereby any ship within 500 
“miles of Canada’s coast may establish communication with shore. Information is 
broadcast daily to navigators at advertised hours. In addition, urgent information 
such as hurricane warnings is broadcast immediately upon receipt. 
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Coast stations CFH Halifax and CKN Vancouver, operated jointly by the 


Department of Transport and the Royal Canadian Navy, participate in the British — 


Commonwealth scheme for providing long-range communication with ships. 


Coast Radio Direction Finding Service.—A direction finding service is established | 
to enable ships to obtain—without charge—a line of bearing from the Direction | 


Finding station. 


Radio-beacon Service.—Radio beacons are established for the purpose of enabling 
any ship or aircraft equipped with a direction finder to determine its bearing or 
direction in relation to the radio-beacon station. 


Generally speaking, in clear weather, each station transmits, at advertised | 


hours, its characteristic signal for three periods of one minute separated by silent 
intervals of two minutes. In fog, all stations operate continuously, maintaining a 
uniform time cycle of three minutes, each station transmitting in its proper sequence 
for one minute separated by silent intervals of two minutes. At certain stations | 


the radio-beacon signals are synchronized with the emissions of the fog alarms to i 


permit distance finding during foggy weather. 


In addition to the above radio-beacon facilities, ships equipped with direction © 


finding apparatus may, upon request, obtain signals for the purpose of taking ) 


bearings from any of the coast stations. 


Loran Stations.—Loran (long-range aid to navigation) is a system of position 
finding based on the difference in the time arrival of pulse-type radio signals trans- 
mitted from a pair of stations. This time difference is measured on a Loran receiver 


and is used in conjunction with specially prepared charts or tables to establish a | 


line of position. The intersection of two or more lines of position determined from 
two or more pairs of stations provides the required position. 


Medical Advice to Ships at Sea.—Ships at sea may obtain medical advice from | 


any coast station. The messages are delivered to the port medical officer of the 


Department of National Health and Welfare and replies are transmitted to the | 


ship free of charge. 


Assistance Rendered by Radio to Vessels in Emergency.—Coast stations have 


many time, given valuable assistance to vessels in danger and a great many of the » 


smaller ships are being fitted with radio to avail themselves of this service. 


Aids to Air Navigation.—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast 
to coast and from the United States border to the Arctic along the airways used by 


the many Canadian airlines, United States airlines flying over Canadian territory, | 


and Canadian and United States military aircraft. To construct and maintain | 
these many facilities, specially trained engineers and technicians are located at six _ 


district offices: Moncton, N.B.; Montreal, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man. 
Edmonton, Alta.; and Vancouver, B.C. 


Radio Ranges.—The principal radio aid to air navigation provided by the 
Department of Transport is the radio range. These stations, located approximately 
every 100 miles along airways, provide specific track guidance to pilots by means 
of audible signals. The signals may also be used for the purpose of obtaining 
direction finding bearings from the aircraft. In addition, radiotelephone com- 
munications are provided between the ground and aircraft by means of which pilots 
may obtain weather and other information concerning the safety of flight. There 
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are now 94 stations in operation, a new range having been commissioned at Nanaimo, 
B.C. Work is continuing on the establishment of additional radio ranges to serve 
the airports at Terrace, B.C., and Sudbury, Ont. 


: Radio Beacons.—These stations provide radio signals with which pilots may use 


their direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional bearings to assist 
in the navigation of their aircraft. Nineteen are now in operation, new ones having 
been established at Hope, B.C., Mill Bay, B.C., and Lloydminster, Sask. Radio 
beacons at Prince Albert and Embarras are equipped with radiotelephone facilities 
to provide communications to and from aircraft. Construction is proceeding of 
a beacon at Eon, Que., to replace the Mecantina radio range destroyed by fire in 
the summer of 1952. Additional radio beacons at Terrace, Kitimat, and Alert 
Bay in British Columbia, and at Beaverlodge, Sask., are in various stages of planning 
or construction. The beacon at Greata, B.C., was moved to Naramata, B.C. 


Fan Markers.—These facilities, operating on very high frequencies, indicate 
to a pilot when he is directly overhead. N ormally, they are placed on an air- 
way to inform the pilot when he may safely lose altitude after passing high 
terrain or to indicate accurately the distance from an airport. Eleven of these 
stations are now in operation. The fan marker at Greata, B.C., was moved across 
Okanagan Lake to Naramata, B.C. 


Station Location Markers.—These facilities are similar to fan markers except 
that the signal radiated is such that aircraft may receive the same indication 
irrespective of the direction of flight. They are installed at the same location as 
a radio range to enable a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station, 
thus obtaining definite indication of position. Station location markers are installed 
at all radio range sites except Killaloe, Ont. 


Direction Finding Stations—A high frequency direction finding station for 
determining the bearing of aircraft from the station is in operation at Cape 
Harrison, N’f’ld. 


Instrument Landing Systems.—Instrument Landing Systems provide radio 
signals which, when received by special radio equipment aboard aircraft, permit 
pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of very low visibility. An 
installation normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance 
to the runway, a glide path transmitter providing slope guidance to the approach 
end of the runway, two marker transmitters providing distance indications from 
the runway at approximately four and one-half miles and 3,500 ft. from the runway, 
and a low-power radio beacon (compass locator) to assist in holding procedures 

and lining up on the localizer course. The localizer and marker transmitters operate 
on very high frequencies, the glide path on ultra high frequencies and the compass 
locators on low and medium frequencies. Twenty-five instrument landing systems 
are now in operation, a new installation having been completed at Patricia Bay, 
B.C. The system under construction to serve Runway 26 at Patricia Bay airport 
has a localizer differing from those normally used in that it is highly directive, having 
only a front course, and is so controlled that clearance indication is shown only 
10° on either side of the centre of the on-course signal. 
Aeronautical Communication Stations—To assist in providing the required 
communication between aircraft and the ground, 32 radio stations, operating for 
the most part on high frequencies, are located at strategic points across the country 
and into the Arctic. These stations provide communication to both domestic and 
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international air carriers. The international communications stations at Vancouver, - 
B.C., Montreal, Que., Moncton, N.B., and at Goose and Gander, N’f’ld., form a 
major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. ‘Two inter- 
national stations, at Sydney and Yarmouth, N.S., provide very high frequency | 
coverage to international airlines flying the Gander-New York route. The services | 
provided by these international stations may be divided broadly into three classes: | 
(1) communication facilities for Meteorological Services ;(2) communication facilities | 
for the Air Traffic Control Services; and (3) facilities for the benefit of the airline 
operating agencies to provide communication with their aircraft and between their 
despatch offices. | 


Because Class 3 is provided solely for the convenience of the airline operating | 
agencies, a system of charges has been introduced to recover from the airlines the 
cost of providing this portion of the service. The charge is $13 per aircraft per 
oceanic crossing. Revenue for the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, was approximately 
$227,000. 


Very High Frequency Communications.—Owing to the overcrowded conditions) 
of the high frequency portion of the radio spectrum and to the fact that com- 
munication in the very high frequency portion of the spectrum is relatively free, 
from atmospheric interference, progress is being made in providing air-ground 
communications on the latter frequencies. Very high frequency air-ground com- 
munication facilities are now provided at 93 range stations, 2 radio-beacon stations, | 
7 air traffic control centres, and all 21 airport control towers. Very high frequency 
equipment has been provided also in all control towers and in a large number of 
airport vehicles to facilitate direction to traffic on the airport surface. 


Weather Reporting Stations.—Weather reporting stations are located at strategic 
points throughout the country from coast to coast and into the Far North. Reports 
from these stations enable meteorological personnel to forecast weather trends! 
that are of great importance to both domestic and transoceanic flying operations, 
Some of these stations are located in remote areas with which radio is the only 
means of communication. Radio stations are established in such areas to enable. 
the weather reports to be rapidly forwarded to meteorological offices where the 
data are correlated. Four such communications stations are located at Dease 
Lake, B.C., Nitchequon and Indian House Lake, Que., and Coppermine, N.W.T. 


Marine Communications—Two coast stations operating on both medium and 
high frequencies are maintained in conjunction with the aeronautical stations. 
at Seven Islands, Que., and Goose, N’f’ld., for the exchange of communications 
between ships and the shore. Communications are conducted by both radio- 
telegraph and radiotelephone. The station at Frobisher, N.W.T., provides radio- 
telephone facilities on high frequencies only. 


: 
| 


Improvements in Radio Aids to Air Navigation—The Montreal to Windsor 
airway is being equipped with VHF omnidirectional ranges. This type of facility 
enables the pilot in the aircraft to select, at will, his desired course. These stations 
operate in the very high frequency band between the portion reserved for the 
ILS localizers and that portion used for very high frequency. A contract has been 
let for a radar ground-controlled approach system for Gander, N’f’ld., airport. 
Work on the design of buildings, towers and underground cable system is continuing. 


Wireline Services—The Airway Traffic Control interphone system was expanded 
to satisfy requirements stemming from an increasing volume of both civil and 
military air operations. Telecommunications Division teletype circuits were 
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revised to facilitate the handling of air operational traffic. Additional local tele- 
type, telephone and control-line facilities were engaged to meet new and increased 
requirements of the Branch. Major revisions to and repair of various government- 
owned control lines were undertaken. 


Other Communication Facilities——Public address systems are provided at 
Air Terminal Buildings. Co-ordination of various wireline service requirements 
was undertaken. Existing systems, such as pneumatic tube facilities, were analysed 
and evaluated. A National Weatherfax System to be used for transmitting weather 
‘data in the form of maps by wire line and radio to designated stations across the 
country was commissioned. 


Section 3.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The history of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is given in the 1947 
Year Book, pp. 737-740. The Corporation operates under authority of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 32) and is headed by a Board of 11 Governors, 
appointed by the Governor in Council and chosen to give representation to the 
principal geographical divisions of Canada. The Chairman is required to devote 
the whole of his time to performance of his duties under the Act. The Board 
determines and supervises policy, but day-to-day operations and executive direction 
are the responsibility of the General Manager. The CBC is organized in the 
following divisions: Program, International Service, Engineering, Commercial, 
Press and Information, Broadcast Regulations, Station Relations, Personnel and 
Administration, and Treasury. 

Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the CBC is responsible for regulations 
controlling the establishment of networks and the proportion of time that may be 
devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. The CBC neither exercises, nor 
authorizes any private station to exercise on its behalf, censorship of any broad- 
east program. The responsibility of having the regulations observed rests with 
the individual station management. 


_ Frequency Modulation.—The development of frequency modulation is 
given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 773. On Apr. 1, 1954, there were five CBC 
and 29 privately owned frequency modulation stations in operation. 


Television.—Regular CBC television broadcasting was begun from Toronto 
(CBLT) and Montreal (CBFT) in September 1952, with a program schedule of 
about 18 hours a week. By July 1954, the schedule averaged 50 hours a week of 
all types of television programs. At the same time the number of CBC stations 
in operation was increased to six—-CBUT Vancouver, CBWT Winnipeg, CBLT 

Toronto, CBOT Ottawa, CBFT and CBMT Montreal. Two more CBC television 
-outlets—one in Halifax and a French-language outlet for Ottawa—are under 
construction. 

Twenty cities across Canada have been recommended for private television 
operating licences, and five private stations were on the air in July 1954. At the 

same time, Canadian television service had reached 60 p.c. of the population of 

Canada through CBC and privately owned affiliates. This represents the fastest 
- growth in TV population coverage in the world. When the stations now projected 
“are completed, more than 70 p.c. of all Canadians will be within reach of the 
~ national television system. 
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Although the linking of all Canadian television stations from coast to coast for 
instantaneous telecasting of programs may take several years because of the 
distances and difficult terrain involved, microwave facilities had reached London, 
Ont., on the west, and Quebec City on the east by July 1954. 

As gauged by TV sets in use the advent of Canadian television has brought 
extensive developments in the electronics industry. When CBC television began 
in September 1952, 146,000 television sets were in use in Canada. One year later 
that number had tripled and by July 1954 more than 800,000 receivers were in use 
in Canadian homes. | 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, CBC television spent $1,322,000 on Canadian 
talent for live Canadian TV production. In addition, more than $181,000 was 
paid to writers and for the rights to plays. Music copying and music rights 
accounted for another $38,000. 


Television Program Service.—A total of 7,890 hours of television programs 
were presented over the five CBC television stations operating during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1954. CBLT in Toronto made available to its viewers a total of | 
2,788 hours, with CBFT presenting 1,931 hours, CBOT 2,117 hours, CBUT (which | 
started in December 1953) 563 hours, and CBMT (the English-language outlet in, 
Montreal which began operation in January 1954) 490 hours. Until CBMT) 
commenced operation, CBFT in Montreal provided a separate service for its French | 
and its English viewers and, in addition, made available a number of programs | 
suitable to both. 

Dealing with the stations in this same order, of the total hours broadcast, nature 
of the programs was 77-9 p.c. sustaining for Toronto, 71-5 p.c. for Montreal, 
76-9 p.c. for Ottawa, 67-1 p.c. for Vancouver, and 48-9 p.c. for Montreal’s English- 
language outlet. The balance of their schedules was taken up with commercially 
sponsored programs. 


Radio Broadcasting Facilities.—Under Section 24 of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, the CBC is required to review all applications for licences for new 
stations, applications for increases in power and for changes in frequency or location. 
Two considerations are involved: (1) there must be non-interference with the 
present and proposed facilities of the CBC, and (2) that high-power transmission 
facilities, on both long-wave and short-wave bands, are reserved for use by the CBC. 
Within these limitations, it is the policy of the Board to serve community interests 
by giving every practical encouragement and assistance to local stations. 


The CBC operates three networks: the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks 
serving English-language audiences from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the French- 
language network extending from the new CBC station in Moncton, N.B., to 
Edmonton, Alta. 

The Trans-Canada network is made up of 25 basic stations—12 CBC-owned 
and 13 privately owned. There are 17 supplementary stations, four of which are 
CBC-owned Newfoundland stations. The Dominion network consists of 31 basie 
stations, of which 30 are privately owned. Nineteen supplementary privately 
owned stations also receive Dominion network service. The French network has 
five basic stations, four of which are CBC-owned and one privately owned, and 
18 privately owned affiliated supplementary stations. 

In 1954, the CBC had 21 stations, eight of which had 50,000-watt transmitters. 
In order to present programs at suitable times and to give expression to varying 
interests in the six regions, the CBC maintains regional offices, Production facilities 
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are maintained at St. John’s, N’f’ld., Sydney and Halifax, N.S., Moncton, N.B., 
Chicoutimi, Quebec City, and Montreal, Que., Ottawa, Toronto, and Windsor, Ont., 
Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert, B.C. 


5.—Broadeasting Stations of CBC Networks, as at Apr. 1, 1954 


4 


‘ 


Nors.—The stations 


Station Location 


Yrans-Canada Basic Network— 


CBI* SVCLTICIVE Sereretnioisterst icv a 
CBEH* Paltfaxeaan sewees sees 
CBA* Saekovalle eric scischeis siete 
CHSJ Saintwiohns tts. taees 
CFNB  Fredericton.......... 
CBM* MMONTECaLe set ees «cus +. 
CBO* Otte waeetucestaste tute 
CIWS — Komegstone oo c5.6i. oss 
CBL* HP OrONtOsn skies stl: Fidos 
WHC H: . sNorth Bay. sss scscee 
CJKL Kirkland Lake....... 
OIG. Ba a EITNIMNINIS | soacn oraieiinte sok 
CKSO Sudbutye. cere ccc 
CBE* Viahieltors oan peononado 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie...... 
CKPR Fort William......... 
CBW* \Neiaabyosr enemy ooce Gano 
CBK* WV AUT OUSine eaicte laser's eiere 
(Cle UGTMMONTONH. ioe leletels 
CJOC het hibmtd gee... ne 
CFJC ECamloopseec cs. see's oe 
GICO Wine Kelowl a aeetes 6 ier. tose’ 
Crue ABET H Tlie « «aR Ee ee na 
CBU* MANCOUVEIene ses sion acl 
CPP Rs erince IRUDEr tite a... - 


Trans-Canada Supplementary — 
CBN* : 


B Stohniss cto. daoe 2 oe 
CBY* Wormer Brook. «ck sreries 
CBG* GANUGE St Ate tne e sete 
CBr Grand Balls. 25 pee. or 
CKBW . Bridgewater.......... 
CJIQC Otebecastns acaces sates 
WKOC]F Hamil ton. ges. cee eo 
CHLO@ESt: shhomas® sais: 
GHOIKS (SATMIAe sees. sas » 
CRAR Ce blin Boni kns.. ee 
CFGP Grande Prairie....... 
Ty Nie EINCISOM = dj syersce since ee 
CKPG Prince George........ 
CJDC Dawson Creek........ 
CICA HVAMONCOMG. oe eater 
OK Gi RESINS ieee cs ete ce 
(WANG we GCaleary -eeceece cee: ov: 


CJCB MONO Vere cpi cs easiece 
CUSUNIS) 2 Ea SCAG) GRR AAS see an 
CIF X ANticOnish. einen. 
CJLS PYIATIMOULL acres «crs oo 
CFCY Charlottetown........ 
TENG WW ee MONCLON . © .\5:5js'0 «1 o.0:0 030 9 
CFBC Saiitwolbnucsnes. eek « 
CKNB  Campbellton......... 
CKTS Sherbrooke...2.. 0.» 
CFCF Montreals asec... hice 
RECOV ee OLUAWA sao .cs.e ins oles secs 
MHOVi" Pembroke... 60... 
CFJR Brockiyilles so. ce. siehasse 
CHEX Peterborough......... 
Ge tee GTONtO aeleslele louse» st 
CFPL WO MGOUR Oa. weseacame 


15,000 watts during daytime; 1,000 watts at night. 


at night. 3 1,000 watts during day 


marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. 


CFCO MAtHATN cosas tates es 
CFPA PorteArthutescse ne: 
CJRL Wen Oras ca ccs nities 
CEERC SaWinniped jae. «pitta 
CKX iBrandOtin. acteios ce aac 
CIGX Yorlstomnee. seek totes 
CKBI Prince Albert......... 
CFQC GaskatOomlese sie se scat 
CHAB Moose Jaw..........-- 
GKOR Meee Regina rks skeaie oi 
GHRING + Bidimontons. oct. 
GEGIN ae Calzanvinceried: scioce 
CHW Chilliwack... .c.ss..- 
CJOR Wancouver, (2 43-12 a: 
CJVI ViCtODEA Se teisisie cieioteks 
Dominion Supplementary— 
CHM we etanaltone sce cea cere 
CKTB.. St. Catharines.)...<..... 
CLUE OTE RRR, Aeehoee ode 
CHNOVESudbury. ce soe 
CHAT Medicine Hat........ 
CJIB WErnOM terete aisha els oreo 
CKFI Hortub rances fa. 4+. 
GiIKGW OucpeGs ncaa as 
CKSF Comal? teeta. taceinee 
CEO) Bellevallesos. seers st 
GKGR. Kitehenerseene a. ee 
CJCS Stratlorden... nets. 
CIP Cae eS brantonde heen cain: 
CINE Xe) Wangliam: ovadd.e 2: 
CFOS Owens SOUNGs cess rion 
CISL W. Windsor ccc tee 
GRKRRD “ReduDecrsa. -esic-ecta: 
CKLC Tne SbON acter ee tele 
CKOK® SRentictonascsss aae-ee: 
French Basic Network— 

CBIe Chicoutimics se. vote 
CBYV* Quebecteenee. s.r > 
CBE Montreal , 
CBAF* Moncton 


French Supplementary— 
CJEM 


JE Edmundston......... 
CJBR WIMOUSK Lees teres octoce: 
GHOUT.? Sherbrooke ¢3..26 0:00 
CHGB Ste. Anne-de-la 

Pocatiére. 2.22... 
GHG abu lig eet asters eae 
CJEP Riviére-du-Loup...... 
GKViD ee Val diOr: -rerteoccee = 
(CELAGD Ge AMOS se csveeere tel alcatel 
GIGRINSISR otis see aoe tere 
CKLS WER OARLO arte cerontets 
CKLD Thetford Mines....... 
CFCL PINES aeeein ee keh 
CKSB St. Boniface... - «sa. 
CHBAY # Hdinonton gens. otel- -1-ter- 
CFNS Saskatoon ssa alels 
CFRG  Gravelbourg.......... 
CHNO — Sudbury. onc. <n. 
‘OU 8 Up a eh RP GRRE Sos sation 


time; 500 watts at night. 


Vain Chin ee 
21,000 watts during daytime; 250 watts 
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CBC International Service (Shortwave).—The International Service, in- 
augurated on Feb. 25, 1945, is operated by the CBC on behalf of the Government 


of Canada. Its principal aims are to tell the people of other countries about life 


in Canada and to help to unify the western world in the defence of freedom. 


The International’Service has been growing over the years to meet the require- | 
ments of Canada’s expanding interest and influence abroad. The two 50,000-watt | 
transmitters at Sackville, N.B., are linked by approximately 600 miles of land lines | 
to the studios and the program headquarters of the service in the Radio Canada 


Building at Montreal. Programs are broadcast daily in 16 languages—English, 
French, Dutch, German, Italian, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Spanish, 


Portuguese, Czech, Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian, and Polish. In addition, regular | 


programs are prepared on tapes and discs for relay over the radio broadcasting 
facilities of Austria and Greece. The excellent technical facilities of the CBC 
International Service assure a signal in Europe which compares very favourably 


with any other from the North American Continent. The International Service | 
has succeeded in reaching increasingly large audiences in Europe, Central and — 
South America, the Caribbean, the South Pacific area and the far reaches of the — 


North American Continent. 
More than 30,000 letters involving over 55,000 items of information are received 


yearly from listeners in all parts of the world, attesting to the strength of the | 
International Service signal and to a wide interest in Canada and Canadian radio — 


programs. These inquiries are answered by the language sections or are referred 


to the departments of government concerned. Technical reception reports are- 


also verified. 

Each month the International Service mails a monthly program schedule to 
listeners in Europe and Latin America. These schedules, in the form of illustrated 
booklets, contain program notes, times and frequencies, and also touch on some 
aspect of Canadian life. There are two editions—one for Europe and one for 
Latin America. They are printed in the languages of the countries to which they 
are sent and are mailed free on written request. Both editions together have a 
circulation of almost 150,000. 

In addition to broadcasting Canadian programs for more than 16 hours daily, 
the International Service has developed a liaison with broadcasting organizations 
in other countries. As a result, an increasing number of programs are relayed over 
the national networks of many lands, thus assuring an even wider audience for the 
International Service programs. 

Two operations deserve special mention—the Canadian Forces Broadcast 
Services and the Music Transcription Service. 

The International Service, in co-operation with the National Service of the 
CBC and the Department of National Defence provides a regular program service 
on tape amounting to 180 hours of material each week. This tape service is made 
available to Canadian Armed Forces radio stations in Korea, Japan, England, 
France and Germany. It also goes to Royal Canadian Navy ships operating in the 
North Atlantic and in Far Eastern waters. A regular tape program service is 
also provided to National Defence radio stations in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and in Labrador, N’f’ld. News and news features are transmitted 
daily in both English and French by shortwave through Radio Australia to the 
Far East, to the European theatre and to the northern outposts of Canada; the 
last-named serves both Armed Services personnel and civilians outside the range of 
other broadcasting services. 
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The music transcription service was started several years ago and now features 
over 100 programs of 15- and 30-minutes duration. It covers a wide range of material 
from classical to popular music, including Canadian folk songs. This music trans- 
cription service on discs is distributed to national radio organizations and to 
Canadian Missions abroad. It is currently being used in about 85 countries through- 
out the world. 


Domestic Program Service.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 67,960 
programs representing 22,041 hours of broadcasting were presented over the CBC 
Trans-Canada, Dominion, and French networks. Of the total broadcasting 
hours, 83-1 p.c. were devoted to non-commercial and public service programs and 
the remainder to commercial presentations. Of the total broadcasting hours in 
1953-54, 64-7 p.c. was scheduled on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion 
network released 9-1 p.c. and the remainder was released on the French network. 


The CBC originated and produced 89 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of the 
remainder, 1-6 p.c. came from private stations and 9-4 p.c. were exchange programs 
from the United States and the British Broadcasting Corporation. Various cate- 
gories of light music made up the greatest number of broadcast hours, followed in 
order by drama and feature, news, classical music, talks, variety, agricultural pro- 
grams, women’s programs, semi-classical music, educational broadcasts, children’s 
programs, religious periods, dance music, sports programs, old-time music, sym- 
phony music, band music, sacred music, prose and poetry, and opera. Table 6 
shows the proportion of time devoted to sustaining programs as compared with 
commercial programs in radio and analyses those made up of music as compared 
with the spoken word. The figures are based on the number of programs presented 
on the CBC’s three radio networks as live programs, recorded programs, or programs 
that were recorded earlier for later presentation. They do not include any program 
that was repeated to any section of the networks. Actually, there were 11,447 
programs representing 4,304 hours repeated at various times and to various sections 
of the networks. In this way, the figures in Table 6 differ from those presented in 
previous editions of the Canada Year Book. 


6.—Classification of CBC Radio Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no programs were reported under these particular items. 
Figures do not includeany program repeated to any section of CBC networks. See text immediately 
preceding. 


Sustaining Commercial 

Class of Program PAC. GS 
Programs Time of Total Programs Time of Total 

Hours Hours 

No. hrs. mins. No. hrs. mins. 
Musical 

id. GaRAARSeo 204 205 :25 1-1 36 108 :00 2-9 
Bymphony..........-6--++: 484 420 :25 2-3 73 71 :00 1-9 
ae Se SII pace 620 222 :10 1-2 10 2 :30 0-1 
BERGDAL. coo kee tata eee 2,592 1,594 :45 8-7 12 6 :00 0-2 
Semi-classical...........--- 2,519 1,047 :15 5-7 43 7 :30 0-2 
eee 470 208 :50 1-1 1,822 694 :55 18-6 
Banc carci os 12,713 4,828 :30 26-4 714 226 :25 6-0 
ERG Oa Se 3,138 1,218 :10 6:7 i) 2:15 0-1 
BEIMERING TS ya. oe eles «ts 800 257 :15 1-4 129 38 :30 1-0 
rc cao auine ss 651 194 :25 1-1 15 3:45 0-1 
Totals, Musical........ 24,191 10,197 :10 55-7 2,863 1,160:50 31-1 
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6.—Classification of CBC Radio Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954—concluded 


Sustaining Commercial 
Class of Program P.C. ; Pe | 
Programs Time of Total || Programs Time of Total | 
ours ours 
a a | a | | | | 
No. hrs. mins. No. hrs. mins. | 
Oral | 
Drama and feature......... 1,101 588 :45 3-2 6, 241 1,769 :55 47-4 
Prose and poetry........... 101 49 :45 0:3 4 1:00 1 
Talks, informative.......... 4,330 1,328 :15 7-3 528 133 :45 3-6 
Educationale seer. tee 1,495 536 :30 2-9 13 4 :30 0: Ee | 
News commentary......... 363 56 :50 0-3 — = = | 
News events.........seee00: 883 265 :15 1-5 —_ -- — 
News résumés.............. 14, 480 2,349 :55 12-8 616 231 :30 6-25) | 
Agriculture’. wags ee osde sa ee 2,850 1,096 :25 6-0 — a _ | 
Sports Cventseeneese tec 52 58 :10 0-3 177 217 :10 5-8) | 
SOO REAONE A Kon uddoonn 66 1,410 280 :40 1-5 56 14:15 0-4 
Women's: eee nteeteeens 1,644 471 :05 2:6 753 160 :55 4.3 
C@hildrenis merismaseny tect 1,599 473 :10 2-6 130 38 :10 1-0 
GLIGIOUSS eee es meio nr ee e's 2,022 547 :50 3:0 — —- — 
Stock-market quotations... . 58 10 :50 0-1 —~ — — 
Totals, Oral........... 32,388 8,113:25 44-3 8,518 25571310 68-9 
Grand Totals.......... 56,579 | 18,310:35 100-0 11,381 3, 732:300 100-0 


1 Less than 0.05 p.c. | 


Music and Drama.—Music and drama are two of the chief items in the CBC. 
schedules. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, music made up approximately one- 
third of the entire network schedule, and those in the ‘drama and feature’ category 
comprised the largest percentage of time among spoken-word programs. High-) 
quality programs of both types are heard frequently at good listening hours. Apart, 
from regular broadcasts by Canadian symphony orchestras, much fine music is 
presented on ‘CBC Wednesday Night’—an evening of serious programming on 
the Trans-Canada network—and once a week by the CBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Chamber music by various groups, as well as choral music originating at many 
Canadian points and recitals by Canadian artists and those of international reputa- 
tion, are important features of the music schedules. Productions by the CBC 
Opera Company and by the CBC Light Opera Company are heard throughout the: 
season. During the 1953-54 season the CBC Opera Company presented several. 
full-scale operatic productions for television. 


During an average year more than 1,000 plays are produced by the CBC for. 
its radio networks, and hundreds for television. Chief among the English-language 
radio plays are the Stage series broadcast Sunday evenings to a national audience, and 
the longer dramas on ‘CBC Wednesday Night’. ‘CBC Wednesday Night’ also intro- 
duced the radio anthology, an evening of prose, poetry, drama, and music woven 
about a central theme. In television drama CBC has won approval especially 
for its 90-minute dramas on Tuesday evenings; in the 1953-54 season, 33 of these | 
were presented. One-third of them were original plays by Canadians, and most of. 
the remainder were adaptations by Canadians. 


Finances of the CBC.—Operations for the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, after 
providing for depreciation and obsolescence, resulted in a surplus of $6,567,862, . 
amounting to $1,283,896 for sound broadcasting and $5,283,966 for television. 
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In the sound-broadcasting service, revenue from excise tax and broadcasting 
licence fees fell $393,620 short of the previous year’s revenue from broadcasting 
licence fees and the former receiving licence fees. Commercial revenue for sound 
broadcasting also declined and operating expenditure increased by $1,241,696. 
The television service received $11,703,149 in excise tax collections. Commercial 
revenue for the year was $1,334,766 as compared to $518,380 for the seven-month 
period that this service was in operation during the 1952-53 fiscal year; expenditures, 
however, were $4,638,174 higher. 


A fourth loan for the television service amounting to $4,750,000 was authorized 
under Appropriation Act No. 3, 1953, and is to be amortized by 30 semi-annual 
instalments commencing Jan. 1, 1960. 


Capital expenditures during 1952-53 were $1,090,640 for the sound-broadcasting 
service. The principal expenditures were in connection with the Moncton, N.B., 
and Verchtres, Que., transmitters and the Winnipeg, Man., studios. Assets costing 
$65,360 were written off during the year. The sum of $3,323,974 was spent by the 
television service in developing production centres at Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. 


The CBC operates the International Service on behalf of the Government of 
Canada and all maintenance and operational costs are borne by the Government. 
These costs are not considered as chargeable to the CBC because the annual 
statutory grant and revenue from excise tax and licence fees are used only to serve 
listeners within Canada. Gross operating expenditure for 1953-54 exceeded those 
of 1952-53 by $45,235. The value of Crown assets in the custody of the Corporation 
increased $57,862 during the year after write-offs amounting to $9,004. 


”.—_Income and Expenditure of the CBC, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 


Item Sound Television Total 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Income 
SEALUDOLYAETANbscchesk-- ails cs seine = 6,250,000 | 38-23 —~ — 6, 250,000 21-25 
PERT IGO LAK te ae oicitke ckciote oiedle sores ae 5,056,745 | 30-94 | 11,703,149 | 89-54 16, 759,894 56-97 
Commercial broadcasting.............+- 2,471,489 | 15-12 | 1,334,766 | 10-21) 3,806, 255 12-94 
DRECHCOUCESES cee sioeichis ccteres 3 disle wien e 274, 635 1-68 _ — 274, 635 0-93 
BME TAT COUS tre ccioie a sie oi's, Ss iaoleieie esekeroiere’s 208, 207 1-27 32,841 0-25 241,048 0-82 
International service..........seeeeeeees 2,085,951 12-76 — a 2,085,951 7:09 
Totals, Net Income..............-. 16,347,027 | 100-00 | 13,070,756 | 100-00 29,417,783 | 100-00 
Expenditure 

(SE Ee os 7,575,176 | 50-29 | 4,128,140 | 53-02 11,703,316 51-22 
MT OUDECTUNE a cyels oc< o 3 <b> o10,8)0 2 010.600 «silt ole 2,678, 847 17-78 1,529,094 19-64 || 4,207,941 18-42 
BERTON TICEWOLKS. ..cccacsceslsesseccee es 1,599,291 10-62 330,155 4-24 1,929,446 8-44 
PRMEATAAIVIS GLA TIONS, coisa siete o(ois'e, 8 sejeidt cess 861,429 5-72 30,846 0-40 892,275 3-90 
ress and mMforMation.«.........0.00cne0- 430,825 2-86 52,252 0-67 483,077 2-11 
RTAATIVET. CTRL Ee ane bicte echo. «6 lols c slckavers e918 0s 279, 212 1-85 31,421 0-40 310, 633 1-36 
MEETOSTIONMOADS ¢ 5) ra ok ccersicse. oe vin oyelale solace: 94,063 0-63 275,488 3-54 369,551 1-62 
MP ARTAD ERS Vit conics vcs vo cvdun ne ts 544,216 3-61 422,409 5-42 966, 625 4-23 

Supervision (allocated to television) —986,985 | —6-55 986,985 | 12-67 — — 
International service...........-sseeeee: 1,987,057 13-19 _— — 1,987,057 8-70 
Totals, Expenditure............... 15,063,131 | 100-00 | 7,786,790 | 100- 00 || 22,849,921 | 100-00 

Operating surplus...........+eeeeeeeeees 1, 283, 896 ae 5, 283, 966 eve 6,567, 862 Gols 


Hea. 
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Section 4.—Privately Owned Radio Broadcasting Stations* 


Privately owned (non-government) broadcasting stations began operations 
during the early 1920’s, about 12 years before any other broadcasting service was 


available in Canada. By 1929, 65 of these stations, operating mainly in non- 


metropolitan areas, provided regular broadcasting service to Canadian communities, 
In 1954, such stations numbered 147, with a total wattage of 404,450 in daytime 
and 377,700 at night. Operating in conjunction with AM stations are 29 FM 
stations with combined power of 49,985 watts. In addition, there are eight 
shortwave stations operating in conjunction with AM stations, having a combined 
wattage of 6,685. 

Generally, the privately owned stations are limited in power to 5,000 watts, 
many operating at 1,000 watts and some at 250 watts. Two non-government 
stations (CFRB Toronto and CKLW Windsor) have, since 1948, operated at 
50,000 watts. Privately owned stations serve, primarily, the localities in which they 
are situated, the nature of the ‘community’ served varying with circumstances. 
Many such stations are located in relatively small urban centres. Here, however, 
they serve not only the urban centre population but a larger population located in 


surrounding rural areas. Others serve medium-sized and metropolitan cities and, , 


in addition, the population of cities or towns adjacent to the centre in which the 
station is located together with rural audiences in districts between or beyond the 
urban areas. 

Privately owned stations have a combined capital investment currently esti- 
mated at approximately $40,000,000, employ more than 5,000 persons, and disburse 
in salaries and wages an estimated $11,000,000 annually. Revenue is obtained 
entirely from commercial advertising and these stations receive no part of the 
special 15-p.c. excise tax charged against the purchase of receivers and parts. The 
privately owned stations are required to pay transmitter licence fees to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; these totalled approximately $245,300 in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1954. 

Recent years have shown a marked increase in the interest taken in broad- 
casting by commercial, political and legal interests, since it has become more generally 
recognized that broadcasting is a form of publication and a basic means of mass 
communication in North America. <A review of this development may be found in 


Minute Book No. 5 of the 1951 Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting, Nov. 28, _ 


1951, and in Minute Book No. 9 of the 1953 Special Committee, Apr. 29, 1953. 


According to figures submitted to the Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences in April 1950, the privately owned stations 
showed a net profit of 9 p.c. in 1948, figured as a percentage of capital, as against 
7 p.c. in 1947 and 8 p.c. in 1946. The 1948 profit, as a percentage of operating 
revenue, was 10 p.c. as against 8 p.c. in 1947 and 10 p.c. in 1946. These figures 
are based on reports obtained by the Department of Transport from 109 stations 
in 1948, 108 stations in 1947, and 88 stations in 1946. Thus, the average net profit 
per station was $12,516 in 1948, $8,597 in 1947 and $11,228 in 1946. Of the 109 
stations reporting in 1948, 79 showed an aggregate surplus and the remainder an 
ageregate loss. Though no official compilations have been prepared since that 
time, unofficial estimates indicate that the 1954 position was relatively the same 
in terms of percentages. 


* Revised by T. J. Allard, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, Ottawa, 
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Administration.—The non-government stations operate under the Canadian 


Broadcasting Act, administered by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 


under regulations made by the CBC, in addition to the Radio Act administered 
by the Department of Transport, and regulations made thereunder by that Depart- 
ment. Proof-of-performance statements showing public service, community service 
and like activities, together with financial statements, must be filed annually with 


the CBC and the Department of Transport. Regulations limit the amount of 
advertising that may be carried in any spot announcement or program and the 


number of announcements that may be carried in any given period of time. Program 
schedules must be approved in advance by the CBC and food, drug and medicine 
copy must be approved by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Licences of the privately owned stations, valid for five years but subject to 
cancellation at any time during that period, are granted by the Government of 
Canada upon recommendation of the Board of Governors of the Canadian Broad- 
easting Corporation. The sale or transfer of any stock or shares held in any broad- 
casting station must be approved by the Government of Canada after review by 
the CBC. 


Network Operations.—Network operation in Canada is at present restricted 
to the CBC in both AM and television fields. The CBC also has sole right—except 
for four private stations—to bring in commercial and other network programs 
from the United States. Many privately owned stations, however, serve as outlets— 
either basic or supplementary—for CBC network programs. Under the Broad- 
casting Act any station may be required to carry any program designated by 
the CBC. 


Television.—At the end of May 1954, there were 17 non-government television 
stations licensed in Canada, located at Sydney, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Rimouski, 
Quebec City and Sherbrooke, Que., Kingston, Peterborough, Hamilton, Kitchener, 
London, Windsor, Sudbury, and Port Arthur, Ont., Regina and Saskatoon, Sask., 
and Calgary and Edmonton, Alta. Five applications for such licences were pending 
at that date. The same terms of licence and regulations applying to AM broad- 
casting apply also to television broadcasting, with the additional requirement 
that the television broadcaster must carry a minimum of 10-5 hours weekly of 
CBC-produced material. 


The present policy of the Government permits the licensing of one non-govern- 
ment television broadcasting station in any area of Canada, other than Toronto, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Vancouver, Winnipeg, and Halifax. These major areas are 
reserved exclusively for television broadcasting stations owned and operated by the 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


PART IV.—THE POST OFFICE 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation 
in 1867 by the Canada Post Office Act to superintend and manage the postal service 


of Canada under the direction of a Postmaster General. For almost a century 


prior to Confederation, postal services in the Canadian provinces had been con- 


trolled by the British Postmaster General and atlministered by his deputies. Under 
“ the French régime a courier service had been organized as early as 1703 between 
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Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal; in 1734 a post road was constructed over 
the same route and post houses, complete with post horses and vehicles, were 
established for the use of travellers. In 1851, the control of their post offices was 
assumed by the different provinces of British North America and at Confederation 
these systems merged to form the Canada Post Office. 


Functions.—The basic task of the Canadian Postal Service is the handling 
and transmission of postal matter—letters, parcels, newspapers, magazines, etc.— 
and in discharging this duty it maintains a wide variety of services—post offices 
and air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. 


This basic task involves many associated functions which include the sale 
of postage stamps and other articles of postage; the furnishing of information to 
the public respecting postage rates and other postal matters; the registration of 
letters and other articles of mail; the insuring of parcels; the acceptance of C.O.D. 
articles for mail and dispatch; the sorting, making up and dispatching of ordinary 
and registered mail to other offices; the sorting and delivery of incoming mail of all 
kinds; and the transaction of money-order and Post Office Savings Bank business. 


All functions of the Postal Service, as far as the public is concerned, are centred 
in the post offices, of which 12,202 were in operation at Mar. 31, 1954, as against 
12,259 at the same date in 1953. Postage paid in 1953-54 by means of postage 
stamps amounted to $64,546,067 ($67,182,548 in 1953). Post-office money orders 
are issued for any amount up to and including $100 at more than 7,000 post offices, 
for payment in almost every country in the world as well as in Canada. Orders 
payable in Canada only, for amounts under $16, are issued at more than 4,000 
additional post offices. Post Office Savings Banks are in operation in all parts of 
the country and, on Mar. 31, 1954, had total deposits of $37,792,914. 


Post offices are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal business 
wherever the population warrants. The post office is a complete entity in rural 
districts and smaller urban centres. In the larger towns and cities there is a main 
post office and, if size of population calls for extra services, postal stations and sub- 
post offices are operated. Letter-carrier delivery is given in 1380 cities and towns 
by over 5,300 uniformed letter carriers. 


Postal stations are maintained on the same lines as the main post offices and 
perform full postal business, including general-delivery service and a post-office 
lock-box delivery as well as letter-carrier delivery service accommodating the 
surrounding district. 


Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post 
Office to assist other Government Departments in the performance of certain tasks 
that include the sale of unemployment insurance stamps, the collection of Govern- 
ment annuity payments, the distribution of income-tax forms, Civil Service appli- 
cation forms and the display of Government posters. 


Organization.—The Canada Post Office is divided into two parts: the Oper- 
ating Service and Headquarters at Ottawa. The Operating Service is organized 
into five regions each under a Regional Director, who is the field representative of 


| 
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the Deputy Postmaster General. There are five Headquarters Branches, viz., 
Administration, Operations, Transportation, Financial, and Personnel, each under 
a Director. 

Operating and secretarial features in the operating field affecting the post 
offices and local mail services in urban centres are taken care of by the local Post- 
master. District office functions relating to services in the district, and all inspec- 
tions and investigations, are under District Directors of Postal Services in strategic 
centres across the country. 

Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of 
Vancouver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly inhabited point of 
Canada), to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. 

Canada’s air-mail system provides several transcontinental flights daily and 
constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, N’f’ld., to Victoria, B.C., intersected 

_by branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every quarter and linking up 
with the United States air-mail system. Since July 1, 1948, all first-class domestic 
mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried by air between one 
Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. On Apr. 1, 
1954, this service was extended to first-class items up to and including eight. ounces 
in weight. Air-stage service provides the sole means of communication with the 
outside for many areas in the hinterland. There were approximately 29,640 miles 
of air-mail and air-stage routes in Canada in 1954 as compared with 29,500 miles 
in 1953. 

The principal means of mail transportation is the railway mail service which 
operates along about 40,000 miles of track and, in 1954, covered over 47,000,000 
track miles, The railway mail service employed a staff of 1,317 mail clerks in 
1954. This staff prepares the mails for prompt delivery and dispatch while en route 
in the railway mail cars. Like its air-mail service, Canada’s railway mail service 
is one of the most extensive in the world. 

The rural mail delivery organization provides direct postal facilities to residents 
in the rural sections of the country: approximately 5,280 rural mail routes were in 
operation in 1954, involving about 125,000 route miles and serving 424,000 rural 
mail boxes. Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 
24 miles in length. About 4,300 side services were in operation in 1954 to transport 
mail between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves, and airports, and 
2,993 stage services operated to convey mail to and from post offices not located on 
railway lines. In 1954, there were approximately 750 city mail services, transporting 
mail to and from post offices, postal stations and sub-post offices, collecting mail 

from street letter-boxes and delivering parcel post. In all, about 13,000 land mail 
service couriers are employed and travel in the neighbourhood of 50,000,000 miles 
annually. Land mail services are performed under a contract system, the contracts 
being awarded to the person submitting the lowest tender and competent to provide 

- all the requisite equipment. 

7 The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of Canada’s 

economic development during the past ten years. From $59,175,138 in 1943, 

gross revenue has increased year by year to $129,889,325 by Mar. 31, 1954, an 
all-time high. 
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Section 1.—Post Office Statistics | 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 give the numbers of post offices in operation together with 
revenue and expenditure for the past few years. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1951-54 


Province or Territory 1951 1952 1953 1954 
No No No. No 
Newfoundlanaie, ttsico te neroe tee are oa tae aren 573 592 606 613 
Prince lid ward Ieland.. sarees Meee iets ae chee ite 105 105 105 106 
NovasScotiass iA aah Beene ater a earn 1,278 1,245 1215 1,179 
New. Brunswick). ) sane ee eee Cee eer: 874 837 834 817 
QuebeG inn toa eee ac ee Co Cee ee Tee 2,545 2,530 2,516 2,507 
Ontario? 22.26 ie eee Le CSE Caner 2,602 2,598 PAIS: 2,630 
Manitoba... ccmticcih ce owen cereiiee ae ietrscciene 823 823 831 824 
Saskatchewan «5.5.2 «ce eechectomte arate sitan et eaterien ties 1,407 1,397 1,384 1,364 
A ber tas.-cchns tote kuciek scce anes see oe AS 1,179 1,179 1,156 P52 
British:Columbiai.. ee sstestc hie. ae. ee eee 958 955 955 963 
Yukon Lerritoryist ae, sae eeotins ae ener en iis 13 1B} 15 
Northwest, Rerritories’. ser. cnet hice 5. eee cee. 31 31 31 32 
Canadas 3. Fae, Soe Bee eee 12,390 12,305 12,259 12,202 | 


2.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-54 


Nore.—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1911 edition. Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1950. 


Surplus (++) 

Year Gross Revenue} Net Revenue! | Expenditure? or 
Deficit (—) 

$ $ $ $ 
1Q45 We ie Mic eee eee eine eee 79, 533, 903 66,071,815 54, 629, 281 +11, 442,534 
DO4G: seca cege sistent tee ese ot eine Sree 83, 763,007 68, 635, 559 57,729, 646 +10, 905, 913 
UE Sates Sr RL yA Si Be SRR Aas nce Payne ne 86, 400, 951 72, 986, 624 64, 213,050 +8, 773,574 
1 Lee ieee yn Pep eEe a ER Ges ee as Gents 91,613,618 77,770, 967 67, 943,476 +9, 827,491 
QAO ENE hc cue iiare ae oes Be eee eee 95, 957, 469 80, 618, 401 77, 642, 621 +2,975, 780 
LOB LER oe te ies be SR Ge Oe eee 101, 277, 435 84, 528, 655 82,639, 741 +1, 888,914 
Lhe, Pe ee Foie EOS oh Uae eS 105, 545, 456 90, 454, 678 91, 781, 466 —1,326, 788 
1 i al ae ale aint Rainiatin ator a eartniee | i ikaret 122, 266, 675 104, 622, 208 97,973, 263 +6, 648, 945 
LURE eR Seino’ Actid SER eon tte cha 129, 388,365 112,024, 245 105, 553, 191 +6, 471, 054 
AWE eae eae al a oe a ia tie nen ce 129, 889,325 111, 107, 484 113, 581, 752 —2,474, 268 

1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other smaller items. 2 Ex- 


cludes rental of service staff and staff post offices. 


3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958 and 1954 


Nore.—Money order commissions are not included in gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal 
revenue include post offices not separately listed. 


Province and Post Office 1953 1954 Province and Post Office 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland Newfoundland -— concl. 
BOUWOOd serine nares 10,131 1 1 7oclGrand Halisher ce ee 25,305 24,296 
Buchans:-" . Si. sees eee 10, 694 10; 055 si nElarmoneieldie .tocmence 10,859 18,098 
Channel 7 eee 10, 431 LOS 29 Ni Stodohnicem4eee setae 607, 597 608 , 520 
Gorner-Brookve cae 71,883 76, €694|l Wabanauis... een ane: 15, 245 16, 698 
ss PR Stee el alee FU: ere 38, 154 oe ity ae eae eee 
i LiPo een ents ae 5,192 24,2 

Cho Aro : 30 | Potals, Newfoundland.| 1,263,414 | 1,309,380 

Sub-Office A........... 10,677 20,476 — 


POST OFFICE STATISTICS 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 


SS 
———— SS SSS SSS 


Province and Post Office 


1953 


1954 


1953 and 1954—continued 


Province and Post Office 


1953 


1954 


De ee ee | ——— eee 


P. E. Island 


Charlottetown........... 
NURS DEES 5 cca. si0se,srarsienseie'e's 
Pesummersides.....3..5... 


Totals, P.E. Island...... 


Nova Scotia 


ee ay 


Bridgetown Sas ee eR Oe 
Chester... 2555 -s4.-+---. 


ARTO IN 2st: EKENS WIE, 6-0. w,ss04e 76 


1 [GUTICT Gaeae  aee. § Geia 
NTS POL Gs 4 hve wk bs oinie.0 0. 
EU OENOSS 81.0, <iace Neve telelousibys 
USGL 2 GAR We 
MSINOSTOMG.. c aie sleve.0 8:00 91 
BSGVOr POOL. kei site cius se 
METINEMDULE: S60 oie aves.e.s 2.0 
AR CULLGGONIS o.-,crrdee wisvers: otese 
DENIPTAVE.. bial Se cesses 
New Glasgow............ 
New Waterford.......... 
North Sy dney.,...5.......%. 
Parrsboro PS oe 


RS pVING HT, 2.4 6 Sages oc 
DyOney.....c6s.kbie sees 
BESUT OS. 08 wha d cit awa wide 


WAIMACIROT: We) elc bald cette: 6.0.0.0 es 
RUG E WTC) th. eB. e ecloie eos 
BATINOULIS: 5. i.0.cte ie ato 0.05 5 


New Brunswick 


ESAGMUCSE. nod. sha ee noe 
Mampbelltonics..i.e.ess. 
Chatham................ 


MTCOCTICLON..O.)ii. cides cece 
rand. Falls .c2.24.....3- 
SAAT OF BSS. PE nes oe 
Harvey Station.......... 
(CITES) ae ea 


® Saint John............... 
Mest, ANGVCWS.....% 0.005 
BECOrEO) SOS. Bi. oi. nee 
BRE SCOD UCT a.05 as cence 


1 Included in Halifax. 


$ 


212,805 
11,328 
70,335 


424,442 


76,779 
13,886 
48,723 
21,345 
11,978 
11,582 
16,825 
43,972 
10,929 
17,473 
29,119 
65, 683 

2,031,385 
10, 439 
10,720 
64, 234 
20,619 
32, 102 
26,361 
24,421 
2 


95,137 
23,815 
38, 227 
12,504 
26,519 
16,616 
24, 562 
24,997 
228, 123 
21,094 
145, 428 
11,647 
35,532 
27,320 
68, 406 


4,149,099 


47,089 
59, 936 
31,466 
22,945 
52,218 
286, 565 
21,538 
11,727 
11,300 
1, 225, 258 
35, 547 
10,476 
10, 942 
711,109 
23,485 
10,521 
38, 812 


2 Less than $10,000. 


407,820 


$ 


207,979 
11,369 
58,999 


76,941 

14,008 

50,274 
1 


12,472 
11,685 
16,996 
46,281 
10, 769 
16,553 
27, 825 
66,005 
1, 999, 536 


10,592 
64,641 
12,366 
32,773 
26, 862 
23, 859 


“New Brunswick—concl. 


10,075 
94,000 
25,082 
37,922 
12,531 
25,339 
17,057 
23, 224 
24, 958 
226,364 
21,396 
146,675 
11, 633 
35,598 
27,647 
69,470 


4,095,054 


48,341 
59,996 
28,047 
22,779 
51,319 
284,499 
21,942 
10, 787 
12,019 
1,182,501 
33, 725 


10, 685 
687,393 


20,328 
2 
41,924 


SUSSOX Tee UL ecobie ce Saves 


Totals, New Brunswick. 


Quebec 


Ary limerthiasten Rb b-skess6 « 
Baro valley AV tebrsveresei<ia%e 
Baie Comeau. ......0.-++ 
BASIS bal s cider ecleee 
Basilique Ste. Anne...... 
Beauceville East......... 
Beawliarnoisiy: 6255 0-0, 
Bediordot....£75 igs. «s~. 


Bourlamaquest.24..0.- >. 
IBTOWNSDUTE Pies. ces sss 
Bucking Hamer. eels: « 
Gabano.. eet okie se cess 


Gham Diy Bet oe ee «ce 
@handler sess sone clete ss 
@hicoutimivges. Rs: <s6 ass 
Costicook: a inehs 8 suc abs 
@WGOkKSDIFC’ 5 BA oi eae au 
Cowanswille tees scsi 
Danville veces. Bakes oh 


MOnNaACONAs feta wee kc e105 5 
Dorion-Vaudreuil........ 
Drummondville.......... 
DASTIANLUS ites Aa ew vets « 
Lael ck Venton ie 5 Pas eer AC 
Horestville:,.205.200ss< 20 
Gardenvalé 25.1400 000°- 
Gaspeed cw aeeuaeessases 


Gramby.neaettass 256 as 30% 
unting gon’. yse.%e. 25.7. 
benvallov ey seteds ces. < 3s s,s 
Vouettegen.. Haksetaces sts 
Jonquiére-Kenogami..... 


Knowltonts ere eeress 3s 
Lachute’, 11.329 ,92s'c.++4- 


Lacolle.. si Peo enayesisna's « 


Lia Sarre... 180. Ui. s seas 
La Tuque..........+.+0+: 


NT OVIS She idee na ate sate t 


Magog.......-.-.eee eee 


3 Included in St. Jean. 


$ 


45, 226 
11,582 
31,547 
41,600 


3,330,647 


12,172 
41,873 
19,097 
43,081 
30,199 
10,778 
18, 675 
32, 622 
12,242 
40,738 
15, 689 
27,527 
17,454 
17,037 
14,116 
11,418 
24,160 
2 


75,302 
12,997 
18,199 
167,465 
25, 648 
10,036 
34,348 
13,013 
25,115 
13, 159 
14,652 
136,067 
12,976 
29,830 


81,576 
26,201 
22,595 
152,090 
47,042 
139, 933 
23,874 
18, 689 
89,318 
76,397 
11,611 
30,498 
11,948 
30, 792 
14,048 
20,830 
11,577 
26,867 
14, 140 
41,028 
28, 166 
131, 651 
15,154 
15, 458 
48,758 
24,508 


$ 


44,099 
11,496 
30,051 
43,311 


3, 242,025 


11, 408 
38, 986 
19,490 
42,591 
30,831 
115217 
14, 847 
28, 212 
11,193 
44,817 
16,043 
27,632 
17,855 
16,311 
14,503 
10, 247 
23, 782 
10,084 
76, 220 
13, 247 
19,949 
169, 913 
25,474 
10,121 
37,844 
12, 692 
24,033 
12,381 
15, 672 
145,785 
13, 158 
27,364 
13,809 
176, 609 
27,037 
22,455 
156,060 
44,599 
140,345 
21, 204 
3 


88, 193 
72,596 
10,561 
28, 528 
2 


28,443 
14, 403 
16,083 
11,822 
26, 841 
11,981 
39,120 
26,411 
134, 666 
14,073 
15,737 
48,848 
22,053 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Quebec—continued 


Matanesciccsttres ses oeee 


IMOntMAagn yc cscr eee 
Montmorency............ 
IMOntheSI ae re terrae 
Neuvillessate...csmre qa es 


Plessisville Station.... 
Port Aliredeer see sos cone. 
iPrincevilleseen- seein. e 


RCAF. Station 
(Sty Biubert)eieraac cee 
Richmond eek Se 


Riviére-du-Loup 
Roberval ep come tee oes oe 


UOUVI fee oe 
Ste. cathe lee Monies 
Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré. . 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue... ae 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére. 
Dv. wuustachewses se 
Stelélicien. wer see cee 
St. Gabriel-de-Brandon.. 
St. Georges-Ouest........ 
Steatuberta eevee ee 


tt Jerome. Sone. sacn 
St. Joseph-d’Alma....... 
St. Joseph-de-Beauce..... 
StovOvites ta tetas. sac 


Dtweascal a.m ae koe 
St. Raymond 
Ste. Rose. STROMA foto NE 


Ee Tite FOG So otitis Se 


Sees One eee nis oie ses 


Timiskaming Station... 
aTroisweistolesse see ..5. oe 


aValloy Nelda aera ttn cee 
Wictoriawille ss, saa. oe. 
WillésMarié,. S45. Asw ec 
Ville St. Georges......... 
Warwick... 7. non deee eet 


1Included in Quebec. 
Montreal. 


2Tess than $10,000. 
5 Included in Toronto. 


1953 1954 Province and Post Office 
$ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
22,356 A Wasa ||) \iishisia Clo ode sone 5 aoe aor 
15,036 137502 a MWindsonn. socom mete sects 
39, 629 38,519 
34,056 32,800 || Totals, Quebec.......... 
27,758 26, 869 
40, 867 39, 750 
DLA ay 1 
16,719,623 | 16,970,215 Ontario 
23,359 21,417 
14,113 14. 785all PA Ctonseee cc: oat rect 
42,438 56, 354 ee FRE OA Po 
62,290 62229 TI FAIAXS tous.6 cae betes ehratcte's 
11,169 2 pdetchot Neigh ere eatto dees 
21,415 20),340))|| Alexandria! sens ewaee eck 
13, 696 M2n2430||PAllistonearscene tee cceeeee 
14, 980 13S 420M PATTON te As shee ee os dere 
10,874 10,870 || Amherstburg............ 
2,645,036 71 2;650,065 || Anecaster................. 
10,891 TOROOMT | RAnsonvill6 hme eee ee 
INPTIOL ase econ see cee 
8 L5ESSZN PAtiKkokan: 6. cee nen. cone 
20,573 207884") Auroras... hcemeaee eos eee 
10,465 2 AtylimeniWestemisee acco 
115,150 TIOKO22 NeBancrottacsee neces sent 
51,442 CONTA TA Barrie. o..5. ee eee cme c ee 
31,522 332089 | "Bartonvilleneanse se acne 
30,170 302008) Data wesc: a.fembes «os cee 
69,196 60,886 || Beamsville.............. 
38, 745 38,428 || Beaverton..............- 
12,744 185111 || Belleville: 2. esse. «cos 
20,710 19,884 || Beverley Hills........... 
ile ali 17,504 || Billings Bridge (Ottawa). 
14,805 147501) *Blenhermea. senses oe oe 
19,085 L5EC2IG Blincleliviermecta eestor 
11, 633 11,715 || Bowmanville............ 
10,138 2 iBracebridreme se. senene 
14,891 2 Bradlordeeyeenese.. eee 
138,890 1360491 Bramptonsseeee sane. eee 
125, 189 14276900] sBrantiords. sen. es eee 
10,53 2 Brighton sesseee sees clone 
71,395 (45224) Brockvilles ee odes. oeee 
39, 439 ol) 227 || sburks Hallseersen. sees 
12,808 12,824 || Burlington......... Aso eles 
10,381 105060) | Caledoniasomee so... sae 
22,434 22,551 || Campbellford............ 
12,719 12,484 || Camp Borden............ 
18, 435 13,168 || Crystal Beach........... 
14, 663 r4) 051 O Capréol- ry ee 
375,090 JO; S50 | (Cardinals. 4. ae meee ne 
12,304 118972 4'Carleton Place: ee ates ene 
11,052 4 @halkuRivers aceite 
14,541 1278900") Chapleaw.....c6ss.00ceee 
47, 625 AZ AlO nl Chatham sce eee 
115, 230 128406 We Chesley. as hearer es 
12,489 il 5oku)| Chesterville ssa. a 
428, 623 429,093 || Chippawa............e0.- 
72, 233 (OVO88uk Glarksonsae: eee te 
11, 642 107706 i Clitterest.. (.ceesen.< ss one 
16, 982 155309) "Clinton... =. ees oe 
75,872 (83483 1 Cobaltc.ca, momen ene 
276, 687 500,385) | (Cobourg). state dees eens 
14,85 14080. '@ochrane. 4, ce0-c8e. woes 
17,061 16,729 || Collingwood............. 
64,048 59,054 | Cooksvilles: Sooy Cases. 20 
75,929 79, 260 la Hoe ven dees e cians 
74, 603 75, 931 OUTIL rwarsereverce sea cleierats 
11, 107 10, 135 mei ee 
28,011 25,646 || Downsview 
10,914 10,915 || Dresden..... 


3 Opened May 5. 


1953 
$ 


25,806 
12,868 


27,218,926 


22,342 
14,706 
28, 665 
10,082 
16,101 
15, 986 
15,989 
29,595 
10, 497 


35, 284 
17,084 
36,030 
39, 697 
16,335 

133, 624 
2 


20,150 

21,537 

10,975 

227,934 
2 


13,824 
27,792 
14,217 
42,637 
33,676 
16,852 
106, 108 
433, 187 
16,201 
133,555 
10,173 
85, 166 
14,159 
23,434 
20,447 


10,332 
13,411 
30,017 
10,879 


1954 
$ 


25,217 
12, 600 


22,189 

14,061 

31,323 
2 


15,531 
16,473 
15,832 
28,703 
11,223 
10, 213 
37,724 
21,227 
33, 142 
33, 233 
16,404 
133, 330 
10, 135 
17; 68a 
20, 606 
11,043 
229, 242 
13,729 
11,885 
27,393 
13, 763 
43,671 
32,150 
16,151 
106, 983 
428,161 
15,611 
138, 297 
10,321 
83, 582 
13, 627 
23,329 
27,334 


10,247 — 
2 


13, 642 
29,150 
11,636 
22,739 

245,421 
13, 240 
2 


12,993 
11,455 
5 


24,941 
16,075 
71, 908 
31,065 
45,453 
32,065 
26, 186 
165,277 
15,327 
26,970 
13,618 
15,360 


4 Included in 


27,392,476 


; ae 


BRATION G05 3,5, ote hes bile ous, 0 0 


Highland Creek......... 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—continued 


BTHICLES fs cieleie afer Ge sss. 8 


MUM TOR EET vss, 3. sikiote <Aatote. ais «(2 5 
PIC NAT SH. 6 < «0,0 c.0n.eniciee « 
BERANOLA <c-ccalsicers's e's! = alee 
DUISOR cai ais ve,:o19 is wiiie, diol « 
51 (BEIT ST oe Se Sa es Ba 


MEAUANOCMUG: a .2 4.56 5.0 o's 
MGOLLCLOWN .nijc ees cesses: 
SEPOTALCtOM ., sins tee v0.8 «oles 
SPOCELICH.« < .25K lables o's ss 
ROGOP BAY. ocala siv.6 ble'e  e- 


Mate shee G ces esiocn b> 
Hagersville............... 
lail@y DULY ese. e ss acs « 
BRU OUT LOM: ers «fee is 02 o's « 
familton.. <6. tots et 


BAENTOW.. ccc canes bike cicne © 


|S ICES Fae a 
Piespeler....c ese sec ass ses 


HIOIMCPAYNC...2-05.....0- 
MNES VIUICS. aes cies © oic:s > = 
MGS CESOIL, 2 cen slaw vs Gi oiee-s 
ROOUOIS. Oo was tales ves 62 
Hroquois Falls..........%: 
TeIMeStOWNR: cats asss +s os 
ECA DUSKASING, 6 5..53010.-5 0+ 
KOMpPtVille: cnc... cc5 
HMETIOT AY, Gi cis) carers: « aisio.e) vleve'%:« 


EST a Ge ae See 
Kirkland Lake........... 
BMIPCDCNODS «Sains she's ss os 
WOK ONGCIC 2, sara ccasssic ss 6 
BIO VIOW clarion eaten oes 
STDC UI Soa a ses «0.08 2 
Leamington............>. 
PITTS Vicks o.c.ciscosecehce puacani © 
EGON Clink < vSueiareexctrolsys* +s 
attic Current... .....009+: 


BAIA terns c.epitieocie'd ¢\<0-0, 9 9 


1 Less than $10,000. 


’ 


1953 


1954 Province and Post Office 


1953 


1954 


gr ens | CSS | A | 


$ 


34,352 
55,053 
45,580 
15,165 
14,474 
21,085 
11, 229 
13,083 
19,572 
26,560 
20, 647 
12,626 
38, 018 


16,191 
86, 645 
56,341 
306, 788 
191,892 
42,145 
70,862 
23,520 
39,490 
10,571 
29,664 
35,318 
277,365 
19,674 
20,595 
13,093 
2,148, 929 
30,332 
13 , 687 
18,509 
28, 897 
24,430 
25,274 
10,795 
10,572 
46,284 
48, 606 
10,360 
13, 489 
13,514 
40, 562 
17,006 
78, 446 
21,476 
393, 685 
28, 697 
99,916 
497, 227 
14,379 
17,048 
12,545 
73 , 658 
87,513 
27,342 
14,756 
1,614,550 
10,057 
12, 602 
27,817 
11,092 
16,651 
12, 400 
10, 679 
14,856 
23, 992 
50,861 


2Included with Port Credit. 


Ontario—continued 


Minden........ 
Mitchell 
IMOrnis Ung. san tae 21. cle, 
Mount Forest............ 
INBPBREO. 6) Sie «6 5c e 
INewsHamburg. ih... <2 
New Liskeard........... 
INewanar kets: si.) - oe 
Newton Brooks .cms... 
Niagara Falls............ 
Niagara-on-the-Lake..... 
INIDIZON.. chee Ge sls 
North: Bay. ine «a5 sac aot. 
IN@iAvals sn soe noose 


Orillia ncot oie ee oo alos. 
Ottawa. on toheh etc con bis 


PATS incvate ct etree iece.ocetens 
(Parr ya COUN Gees pele eke 
Pembrokesseam.Geececes. 
Penetanguishene......... 
Perth .. oct eae OS tise 
Petawawa Camp......... 
RCAF Station Borden.. 
RCAF Station Clinton.. 
RCAF Station 
Rockeliffe, Ottawa...... 
RCAF Station Trenton. . 
Peterborough....3....... 
Petrolign.. 6 apAnche's venice 


iCGON Soon see oe eis ae ote 


PorbeArthuracy. poses cee 
Port Colborne........... 
Bort. Creditesns eee. « 
Port Dalhousie.......... 
Port DOver cs... velsceset 
ort Hleinw eee 
Portuope@s scins.+ cis aejeiate sic 
Bortsberryies ceo crssikseet 
erescotthi a seta ccseees 
IPreStOMs cng «Gee enie esas 8s 


RedebakeJ..mssgets oss: 
FVEDILCW an aseiae Bales cress 


1d PetOWws cress os «siee 
IRLAPOWAY -\cesiontee's's cles 
HLOGNCY.ccdatkitel lacie. s 6.46 
Sis. Catharines a. tess. er « 
Stee VlaTry Sie. acres ste: 


Samia ose ie es aro es 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 
Scarborough Bluffs....... 
Scarborough Junction.... 
Schreiber cemce siee eases 
Schumacher............- 
Soalortis, 2. ate onlesciec.s 6 


12,271 
26,710 
10,303 
14,055 
13, 283 
1 


13,561 
23,932 
50, 884 


DINICOC, civ aisils Gide c.00s's6 


Siiths Wallsces cere sar sats 
Smooth Rock Falls...... 


$ 


26, 638 
10,154 
13,068 
15,725 
18,358 
37,442 
13,314 
65,474 
51,849 
16,179 
427, 684 
38,181 
12, 908 
195,429 
12,955 
123,916 
31,218 
120,877 
478, 646 
2,641,906 
73,386 
12,888 
44,000 
43,795 
92,016 
18,785 
50,530 
17, 156 
10.37 


11,547 
30,272 
368,775 
19,960 
13,026 
53,115 
13, 557 
257,218 
75, 698 
61, 625 
16, 726 
19,301 
13, 800 
61, 406 
12,914 
33, 274 
73, 257 
10, 434 
13,499 
55, 443 
23,411 
18,513 
13, 204 
10, 218 
409,174 
33,007 
175, 747 
258, 933 
241,702 
21,036 
11, 252 
10,372 
19, 136 
19, 632 
11,677 
97,086 
24, 562 
58,711 


11,153 | 


3 Included with Toronto. 


1 

417, 293 
31,829 

174, 863 

265, 403 

229,378 
3 


10,397 
1 


15, 284 
19, 452 
11,671 
91,630 
23,440 
58,055 
10,735 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—continued 


Province and Post Office 1953 1954 
$ $ 
Ontario—concl. 
Southampton............ 12,100 Livse2 
South Porcupine.......-2. 25,876 23,093 
SLAVE... seen eet eae 11,308 11, 250 
Stoney Creek: s-2.....65 19, 726 21,917 
SLOUL Wie eet te ee 16,275 16,570 
Dtratlordon teeta. ose 163,895 164, 807 
SUravurOy ee emes tees cure 82,294 33, 043 
Streetsville.....0)..60-.66 18,056 17,354 
Sturgeon Falls........... 21,916 20,907 
Dudburyisweece setae ee 301s t72 372,834 
wRecumselhy pees tee vee 13, 689 12,505 
ithamesvilles sees 11,403 10,482 
“‘hessalon: Senshi... ocke 12,346 11,142 
“horn nile Gene 11,562 12,979 
“EH OLOL iis. fe ee eee ec eee 64, 587 63, 645 
SUD Tey ee 3 ee ee ee 22,898 22108 
EEillsonburcan eee ee 51,893 50, 552 
Rings). eee ee 150, 480 131,871 
PROTONEOc ec eee eee 25,065,689 | 25,592,718 
rentonsigiscue sete ee 72,643 70, 130 
HLWECCL AE Hater, Oem cainnke 17,512 17,135 
Uxbridge.) See see 16, 437 16,590 
Walkerton \.:=ss0n cee 27,350 29,488 
Wallaceburg............. 63, 899 56, 245 
Wiaterdowneeseees ia cen: 10,506 11, 287 
Wateriordit, mer ate ccckh 14,026 12,800 
Wiaterloom). im seca sen 180, 442 187,835 
Watitord) 65S eesea nee L2ESS7. 12, 268 
Welland::::42 se8 eles 193,310 190,070 
Westboro (Ottawa)...... 31,915 55, 159 
WestcHalllair7 ae 15, 933 14, 693 
AMATI A Gaign are ie Gate tb tensa oY 37, 248 Dieu. 
WET COn cee Seer eee 15,196 14,707 
Willowdale: 2 sss ae 114,576 143,302 
Winchesters se) oat ae 12,994 13,040 
IWAN GSOD Mee eels 1,306,839 1,279,143 
Wingham, sec ae 23,599 24,451 
Woodibrics eerste 14, 604 15, 291 
IWOOdStOCK:. 2) cast ette 162, 622 161, 400 
Totals, Ontario......... 48,823,629 | 49,225,014 
Manitoba 

Jalon pe oor cacten yee ee 13, 679 12,763 
Beausejours.. onde deco ec ce 13,192 12,910 
IBGISSe Vain ee ee cee 12,101 11,050 
SranGOns. Goethe lorese 229,612 220,793 
Warman syn Mee ten. ces 17, 688 17,081 
PAUP MIN sh Boned cee 56,875 61,514 
Hinnmroneweemete es 55, 952 55,486 
Hort: @hurchiineee.. ee 12,042 12,100 
(Ete Re peel i rine 15,588 10,011 
FemlaEne yA ook ee. oes 2s 12,843 12,343 
NEMNE OSS ke ne 18, 808 18,042 
INORG EN cc eebiatatsichee 15, 263 15,142 
NEGUEIS re. = cn a 10, 606 1 
INéGepawa eee ee. oe 28 , 000 27,134 
Binesiallsaeeeeeeee a 13, 204 11,466 
Portage la Prairie........ 85,278 85,959 
IR OY beet Are got eta ge 13,397 13,098 
ussellis::. eee eee eee 12,782 11,388 
Selkink:.:1.1, meee een. ks 31,055 29; 590 
SUL ON ca en. Tae eG ee 10,502 16,898 
SOUTIS.: «eee ae 13,556 13, 738 
Stembach: 5.24202 oo 17,767 19, 133 
Swanhivers tse... 25, 200 Danae 
AHO#PAS:.... oe eae 27,620 26,197 


1 Less than $10,000. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Province and Post Office 


Manitoba—concl. 


WINE 4 Reet e Ce eee 
Winkler Sica eee RS 


BIGZATy is das Sotto eee 


Canora yi stent tees os eee 


HOKE ASAD «cf cee Ae 
Gravel bourgeseeasssere 
Grenfell nea tee, soe ee 
Eindson: Barvaeremntis cee nee 
Eun bold taaeern es ae 


Kanisa ckaycrr ns a ane 
iKendersleye sae rae ee 
iTov dmainsters. sen. snes 


Maple! @reekwe tas ees er 
Meadow Lake............ 


INGSPAWIR code oe ocean 


IRGPING eS eet Aa ane 


PEOUIe 7. dees Nee ck ate 
ONLGSous es eee ee 
Wrannina Citvarr see ee 
WAGONS AOR area racy sien 


WY year sas eed tee 


Totals, Saskatchewan... 


Alberta 


Athabasca totais doe soa 
IB aniihe SASkrk Gd as ce 


Beaverlodge............. 
Blam ored yawn ee 
Bonny vallet saat ecsnne 
POW coat ieeo lee 


1953 
$ 


17, 986 
20,576 
11, 676 
11,615 
6, 810, 638 


8, 483, 456 


24,724 
17,307 
11,251 
17, 166 
10,844 
35, 946 
12,766 
11,178 
10,043 
14,006 
10, 642 
12,087 
30,349 
14, 686 
17,891 
11,416 
20,975 
49,502 
20,050 
17,572 
36, 685 
34, 566 
239, 703 
15, 955 
24,897 
95,307 
10, 277 
173,170 
2,118,312 
24, 185 
13 , 842 
856, 356 
20,513 
10, 864 
88,199 
31,045 
17,371 
1 


15,388 
11,855 
53, 598 
16, 622 
13,276 
97,084 


6,106,509 


13, 130 
53,821 
16,086 
1 


15, 220 
13,119 
12,013 


8,366,374 


na 


1954 


ee 


$ 


17,844 | 
21,610 
10,619 
11,374 | 
6,772,267 


} 


23,231 
16, 881 
10, 192 
16,640 
10,107 
38, 406 
11,363 
10, 833 

1 


13, 969 
1 


10, 703 
29, 368 
14,116 
16,843 
11,071 
20, 439 
47, 987 
19,744 
17,342 
35, 223 
32,405 
238,400 
15,995 
23, 045 
94,063 
1 


173 , 028 
2,198,493 
23,412 
13, 613 
848,353 
20, 780 

1 


90, 552 
27,190 
16,111 
12, 298 
14,498 
11,544 
52,012 
16,063 
12,940 
94,911 


6, 042,582 


12,743 
59,117 
15, 130 
10,087 
13, 895 
13,513 
11,507 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Alberta—concl. 
ip as ieee ae 


MEEBO ES cy. cc fiesessicre ='8'° 
BnreshOlm:. | .c.5s6 cee .5e 
MPHIRYELIG: shears ye's arse cceis' 0 se 


VG as Seas 
MERTISIOULY «ci. wei easne «68 
Brrambeller...:2....<s05- 
MTOM LON. ce cia, ie are oxoiesoress 
nS eee Bee ASE OI 
RTS ae as 
Mrort Macleod.:.......... 
Fort Saskatchewan...... 
Grande Prairie........... 
BT eee Sac he craw aio s.01 2) « 
SeaphPrairie....:.....--- 
PGSM RIVED. seals sd ece'sess 
MATSTAL Soo, ccs eis oe: s0'.0°* 


BIC es oe eee sees ces 
MPL DTIAZE. «ces v er eee: 
Medicine Hat...........:; 
Beariconets, Shey Mladkaswioss 


0 Shy a a aS eee 
BPR CONE IV EL). < otint scone a cn te's 
Wincher Creek.........;- 
ro ea eR tee ce Oa 


eepy ONC 22: aos etches tsia's 
RCAF Station, 

Ba MONONA cs eras ofsjeeesie 
“vad La DYE a aie 


iaaheii: OT? . Leeds 3 ot 
ELE LOT aor 5c yaysiena Wie, ates © <u 


RUIN WIIG Ob erae ti oe ee es > 
GEC Sas es Seana 
NVETASKIWIN... ces esse es 


Totals, Alberta.......... 


British Columbia 


0G) gh a ee 
PRIGOTETOVO. «ccs. + 5-255 
REANISLYONE.'> ... as slae ve « 
MRESRAREN OSGi, D5. ns Aces: aelelniers'« 
BERSAGINIO. <..«,. aiels «-'cleo 2's 
mene Lake.) oh. pic ae 
Campbell River......... 
SRRERICUAT:. eee cores niecte su © 
BESTT US. 2 4 vic nc /aje vlersie! es @ 
DOMME WACK....5-v0.04 0c 9 02° 


1 Less than $10,000. 


1953 1954 
$ $ 
\ 12,373 
26,742 24,336 
2,101,012 | 2,070,924 
52,571 50, 607 
20, 644 18,173 
26,405 26,713 
10,470 10,935 
17,549 14,410 
10,163 
14,779 13, 568 
45,59 43, 850 
2,517,995 | 2,566, 653 
22,266 24,304 
13,470 12,439 
18,313 16,518 
1 11,328 
50,716 51,589 
21,119 20,964 
14,199 14,058 
22,661 19,827 
21,118 20, 460 
26,584 24,560 
32,514 31, 106 
17,231 15,580 
287, 433 291,107 
128, 284 119,905 
11,358 11,271 
15,511 15,728 
25,066 24,048 
34,195 31,598 
17,814 16,534 
30,957 30, 216 
10,415 
14, 644 13, 792 
14,787 15,853 


19,079 19,332 
10, 125 : 
33, 522 33, 818 
26,173 24,821 
33,595 37,146 
22,873 22,491 
26,110 24,097 
10,308 10,083 
15, 483 14, 400 
27,823 24,764 
19,499 18,727 
39, 826 39,403 
7,530,982 | 7,445,433 
44,303 41,659 
21,222 20,820 
12,045 11,854 
16,331 15, 142 
10,394 : 
11,429 : 
23, 140 21,041 
32,965 31,779 
12,950 13,121 
16,729 17,566 
93 , 885 89,719 


2 Opened Apr. 21, 1952. 


Province and Post Office 


British Columbia—concl. 


(SGureena ya sae eee es ee 
@ranbroolk®, Lemcre ccc 
COPESLON 014 kat tatertaceto tere © 
Gumberland.\5.05:.,. dian: 
Dawson Creek... . oa.4-%- 


Goldens.) wae. eee 


18 oy ob selon eres Rok sc Os CeO 
Ka mloonsat scence teal: 
Kelowna se. eee seme 
Kemano.ts.. set ont tae 


Kitimat syn. cee ce ok 
Waals Ey Somos deeb one 
Radysmithie, sac es ss oe 
Dake Cowicbana..ce4-er 
Manele yub Dadri steel ere! to 
MMierrittinien ccrtiee mci tepere 


INVATIALING ek ce sae et eter 
Nelsohgese. ac adonreoe Sine 


Oliveri: severe ar eae 
OsOy0OS 2 sates sachet asters 


Penticton <.ccs uke 
PoroAlbernt «226s <-t 
BorteAlicess © sachs: 
Port Coquitlam.......... 
Powell Rivers ce. coe «ee 
Prince George.........+-- 
Prince Rupettren<wsze--.ox 
erin CeLOne ere ck tind 
Qualicum Beach......... 
Quesnel. 20). Lee se 
Revelstoke. jcc.e sok. e ee 
Rossland {seus ses seas es 
RoyaliOak Wiets.. een. 
Saanich bom ces ceases cigs 
SalimOtio eer aces ccslece ae 


Sardish on seek aan eee ee 
Sidne Yc arouse cea es a 


VANCOUVER wreae foro aaa 
Vancouver (AMF)....... 
Wanderloolas: -.ne tess 
VernOnen hectare <heks sailors 
WWACTOLIOe Me te citeis ere: 


West Summerland....... 


Westview..aorcct: «1 bts 
WhitetRocks. S8).c6ches 


3 Opened May 8, 1952. 


Victoria HMC Dockyard. 


1953 
$ 


39, 524 


56,831 
49,708 
27,141 
10, 249 
44,464 
72,928 
11,714 
25,330 
18,022 
11,773 
11,794 
10,978 
18, 839 
37,371 
17,716 
136, 046 
137, 945 
29,613? 
39, 292 
13, 583 8 
27,224 
19,540 
11,213 
41,428 
12,054 
50, 480 
139,300 
117,736 


443 , 845 


21, 646 
26,412 
12,635 
13,381 
106, 934 
69, 530 
11, 223 
18,026 
33,099 
105, 898 
110, 643 
19,191 
14,699 
47,493 
30,816 
24,315 
10,020 
12,012 
10, 188 
30,434 
14,410 
24,562 
20,935 
15,488 
20,421 
140, 764 


6,554,059 


21,951 
13,097 
109,175 


1,362,365 


23 , 867 
17,709 
19,957 
28,758 
23,739 


Totals, British Columbia| 12,078,218 


1954 
$ 


38, 582 
10,051 

55,496 

46,804 

24,938 
1 


48 , 343 
68 , 264 
11, 253 
23,320 
17,502 
10,590 
11,059 
10, 657 
17,473 
36, 653 
17,863 
135, 783 
128, 658 
41,414 
34,414 
27,417 
25,545 
18,022 
10,543 
41,881 
12,278 
51, 152 
130, 967 
111,080 
427,305 
21,345 
24,448 
12, 248 
12,830 
96,816 
63,893 
1 


18,092 
28, 903 
103, 873 
105,148 
17,097 
14, 180 
37, 128 
27,153 
22,182 
10,418 
10,780 

1 


28,961 
14, 290 
22,803 
20,969 
17,542 
21,824 
122,185 
6,456,039 
23,099 
12,307 
101, 658 
1,338, 923 
25,435 
16, 607 
16, 926 
31,379 
24,699 


11,748,508 


4 Air-mail field. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,600 for the | 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—concluded 


ee 


Province and Post Office 1953 1954 Province and Post Office 1953 1954 | 
$ $ $ $ ; 
Yukon Territory Summary | 
| 
AWHONN 3b EE ow once 16,007 13,683 || Newfoundland........... 1,263,414 | 1,309,380 — 
: Prince Edward Island.... 424,442 407,820 
PN ae a a ea wie Bry ae irae Scotia. se eeets. 4,149,099 | 4,095,054 
Totals, Yukon 'Territory.|. - -92,265 |" ~ 94)568|| ‘Guepog no) | arenes | oe 
a, Ontario. soeee er ee 48,823,629 | 49,225,014 
Manitoba seeeerne ue eee 8,483,456 | 8,366,374 
Saskatchewan............ 6,106,509 | 6,042,582 © 
Alberta os oe eee 7,530,982 | 7,445,433 
British Columbia........ 12,078,213 | 11,748,508 
Northwest Territories Yukon and N.W.T....... 153, 605 135, 908 
frellowknilo-- sere r oceans 40,511 21,347 || Canada..... .......... 119,567,922 | 119,410,574 
Totals, ING Wilencc ec cee 61,340 41,346 P.C. of all Postal Revenue. 92-4 91-9 


Postage.—The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 2 are received mainly | 
from postage, either in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage — 
meter and postage register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in- 
cash without stamps, stamped stationery or meter and register impressions. The 
gross value of the postage stamps and stamped stationery sold during each of the 
latest five fiscal years was: $57,249,306 in 1949-50, $57,178,573 in 1950-51, 
$65,093,099 in 1951-52, $67,182,548 in 1952-53 and $64,546,067 in 1953-54. Receipts 
from postage meter or postage register impressions and postage paid in cash by 
other means were as follows: $36,292,710 in 1949-50, $39,979,297 in 1950-51, 
$48,945,565 in 1951-52, $52,733,682 in 1952-53 and $55,398,788 in 1953-54. 


Section 2.—Auxiliary Postal Services 


Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money orders and the operation 
of the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Table 4 shows the amount of money-order business conducted by the Postal 
Service in recent years, -A table showing the financial business of the Post Office 
Savings Bank will be found in Chapter XXVI, Currency and Banking. 


4.—Operations of the Money-Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-54 


Nore.—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1911 edition. 


SSSSsSoSSSsSSmaasSamaSm9aanmaasasmm 


Value 
Money- Money- Value Value Payable in— of Orders 
Order Orders of Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued in Other 
in in in Canada Other Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada Countries Payable in 
Canada 
No. No. : $ $ $ $ 
Se ee aaa 7,406 20,742,643 | 281,890,291 | 276,704,712 5, 185,579 8, 467,849 
194634 e ni eee ee TARYRE 22,031,756 290, 933, 503 285,574,174 5,359,329 8, 732, 635 
194 (ee. a Ree 7,416 25, 184,900 829, 557, 703 321, 728, 205 7,829,498 9, 150, 238 
1948: 29... ao Ree 7,546 27, 705, 523 370, 232, 987 359, 633, 658 10,599,329 7, 722, 585 
bE a ee 7,614 28,851,065 | 415,703,754 | 409,167,635 6, 536, 119 7,410,014 
1950 Saar, $2.05 om ne eS? 38,567,500 479,520, 987 473,364,799 6, 156, 187 6, 697,818 
OSL ater eet i nasi 40,415, 207 511,915, 621 505, 935, 524 5,980,096 3,920,218 
LOD ea ieee eee IDSA. 41,782,109 580,823,622"; 571,396,122' 9,427,500 8,019,522 
OOS SER cer coe 11, 288 43,067,940 623, 266,884'} 606,289,305r 16,977,579 4,982,551 
1954 Jes oe ee he eee 11, 264 45,797,958 676,080, 657 656, 515, 831 19, 564, 826 4,763,566 
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PART V.—THE PRESS 


The Canadian Press.—The Canadian Press is the co-operative news-gathering 
association through which the daily newspapers receive basic world and Canadian 
(other than local) news reports. 

The Canadian news is essentially an exchange between regions, provided by 
‘the member papers, edited by CP staffs, transmitted over CP wires and supple- 
‘mented by direct CP staff reporting, particularly at Ottawa where Parliament is 

covered directly by CP men for the association’s 92 members. World news is 
obtained from Reuters and the Associated Press, supplemented by a bureau at 
London, England, and by another at New York, U.5.A., where Canadian editors 
route AP, Reuters and CP copy into Canada. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from 
Canadian Advertising. One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection 
with the compilation of circulation figures. Reliable circulation figures are relatively 
easy to obtain for daily newspapers because, in their own best interest, such papers 
qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements: for 
these, A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures were used. However, it is difficult to obtain reliable 
circulation figures for many weekly newspapers that do not subscribe to the Audit 
Bureau. Here total circulation (paid and free) was taken where such figures were 
supported by sworn statements or some other reliable record. 


In compiling magazine circulation, total net paid figures, as reported by pub- 
lishers to the Audit Bureau (including bulk sales), were used. Where such figures 
were not available—and this was rare—publishers’ minimum claims or sworn 
statements were accepted. — 


Daily Newspapers.—Daily newspapers are published in Canada in three main 
language groups: English, French, and foreign. French daily newspapers have, 
as would be expected, a wide circulation in the Province of Quebec and some of the 
largest of these papers have been established in that Province for over 60 years. 
Eleven of the 13 French-language newspapers published in 1953 were established 
in Quebec Province; and one each in the Provinces of Ontario and New Brunswick. 


Many of the daily newspapers extend their influence over the rural areas 
surrounding the cities where they are published. In this respect, they supplement 
the weekly newspapers which feature essentially local news and serve the smaller 
cities, towns and rural areas only. 

The larger metropolitan dailies, especially those of Montreal, Que., and 
Toronto, Ont., have built up considerable circulation in areas outside their own 
cities. This is especially true since rapid freight transport by highway and latterly 
by air has become more common. Moreover, because they command exclusive 
feature services that the dailies of the smaller cities cannot afford, they are thus 
placed in an advantageous position in competition with the local dailies. 


Weekly Newspapers.*—Weekly newspapers circulate within relatively restricted 
areas around their publication centres. They cater to a limited local interest 
but, within the areas they serve, exercise an important influence. Canada is well 
‘served by foreign-language weekly newspapers; in 1953, these had a stated circu- 
lation of 271,831 copies, among which Ukrainian language papers had a circulation 
of 67,251 copies, German 38,484, Yiddish 28,465, and Polish 24,690 copies. 


* Includes a very few semi- and tri-weekly newspapers. 
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Daily and Weekly? 


1.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting 


English-Language Newspapers, by Province, 


1951-53 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 


a | 
1951 1952 1953 
Province or Daily Weekly Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Territory 
No.| tation [No faact. No. Pitew Ingo, | Cirou nga ‘ation |N°-| team 
Nef'ld...... 2} 22,905} 8] 44,889] 3] 29,814] 5] 34,487) 3| 31,737| 4] 30,404 
eon eens 2) 18,713] 1] 3,541) 2} 19,044| 1] 3,541) 2] 18.950] 1 5, 611 
Rea ts 6| 205,833 | 28] 80,376 | 5| 142,807] 28] 79,211 | 5| 145,305 | 26] 75,589 
Ree ae 3| 71,913] 16} 45,398 | 3] 72,829] 16] 46,849 | 3] 74,797 | 16] 46,564 
Guach. 5 | 260,835 | 27} 429,881 || 5| 273,153 | 28 | 316,527|1 5| 278,037 | 30| 335,596 
Ontasa de 37 | 1,551,490 |255 | 1,416,234 || 38 | 1,585,215 |252 | 1,502,168 || 38 | 1,579,545 |251 | 1,478, 105 
Wan 2 2Re 6] 180,256 | 64) 69,168 | 6 | 181,311] 63 | 86,688 | 6| 191,290 | 63 | 89,539) 
Sake 4} 90,839 |151 | 149,238 | 4| 90,826 151 | 162,177 4| 93,925 145 | 156,098) 
Atta aan 5 | 169,909 |111 | 115,108 | 5 | 177,714 |113 | 117,657 || 5 | 187,810 [102 | 121,998) 
BO aie 11 | 367,723 | 75 | 171,827 11] 389,188 | 76 | 181,623 | 11| 410,310 | 77 | 188, 197) 
Yukon and 
NOW.'E:., | ote hide RC pal im Bon 3,080 ie, a 3 3,450 
Canada. .| 81 | 2,940,416 |739 | 2,528,510 | 82 | 2,961,901 |736 | 2,533,978 | 82 | 3,011,608 718 | 2,531,029 


a ee ee eae 


1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 
week-end papers. 


2.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting 


French-Language Newspapers, by Province, 


2 Includes bi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and national 


Daily and Weekly? 


1951-53 


Norse.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 


1951 1952 1953 
Provinces Daily Weekiy Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No lation No. lation No lation No lation No. lation No lation 
INGE cae eee — a — a _ — as os a — —- —_ 
(Pan isen ek -— — —- — — —- — _ a -- — 
INK Siac lanes — — 1 1,435 |} — _ 1 1,435 | — _- 1 1,435 | 
INSB Ae. peer 1 7,041 1 4,000 1 9,178 i 4,000 1 8,527 1 3,843 | 
Quer esac 11 | 581,151 |110 | 1,421,417 || 10 572,729 |118 | 1,487,131 || 11 609,370 |122 | 1,568,681 
Ont inertia 1 Qialonl wes TLOOMI I 26,690 | 4 16,025 |} 1 26,017 | 5 62,851 
Manor)... ~- — i 10,447 || — — 1 9,191 || — — 1 9,291 
baskeasce.. — --- 1 1,302 || — — 1 1,202 || — — 1 1,202 
Ata cee oct — — i 3,612 | — — 1 2,700 || — -— 1 2,700 
Totals 13 | 615,904 |118 | 1,449,313 | 12 | 608,597 |127 1,521,684 || 13 | 643,914 /132 | 1,650,003 


eee ES 


1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 


2 Includes national week-end papers. 
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3._Estimated Numbers and Net Paid Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly 
: English-Language Newspapers published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population 
or Over, 1952 and 1953. 


 Nors.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


ei 
SS, 


Census i 
House- : d 
eben Centre olde Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid 
No. No. Circu- No. Circu- || No. Cireu- | No. Circu- 
| lation lation lation lation 
‘Brantford, Ont......... 10,375 1 19,081 | — — 1 19,080 | — — 
Calgary, Alta........... 37,710 2 78,227 | — _ 2 81,799 | — — 
Edmonton, Alta........ 42,925 1 80, 207 3 7,425 1 85, 543 2 6,998 
Fort William, Ont...... 9,300 1 13,322 | — = 1 13,316 | — — 
Mereliiax, N.S.........0- 18,710 1 103,339 | — — 1 104,891 | — oa 
Hamilton, Ont......... 55,340 1 81, 225 a 18, 250! 1 84, 249 1 18,000! 
meineston, Ont.......... 8,710 1 17,808 1 40,6142 1 18,959 1 38, 2222 
matchener, Ont......... 11,570 1 97,015 | — — 1 29,203 | — — 
Bmondon, Ont........5.6: 26,385 i 84,200 | — -- il 86,074 | — — 
Montreal, Que.......... 247,485 3 259, 969 7 225,3723 3 264, 665 8 234,4774 
Mshawa, Ont..........- i220 1 10,903 | — a 1 11,986 | — _ 
Mpaws, Onts. 2c... +> ss. 48,965 2 117,796 = — 2 118,917 _ —_ 
Peterborough, Ont...... 10,020 1 15,985 1 6,046 1 15,878 1 6,046 
Port Arthur, Ont....... 8,425 1 11,4385 | — —_ 1 11,353 | — — 
Quebec, Que............ 34,970 1 5,099 | — _— 1 4,971 | — — 
Regina, Sask lectee. 64 19, 160 1 42,647 1 2,487 iL 43,702 1 2,400 
St. Catharines, Ont..... 10,380 1 19,731 a — 1 20,882 | — — 
mm John's, N’ild....0.. 10,570 2 24,939 2 28 , 320 5 2 26, 862 2 25,307 5 
Saint John, N.B........ 13,180 1 43,339 1 6,300 1 45,062 1 6,300 
mearnia, Ont. .if.. 00.06% 9,380 1 12,196 | — - 1 12,718 | — — 
Saskatoon, Sask........ 14, 980 1 33,623 | — — 1 35,520 | — —_ 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 7,855 1 12,205-| — _— 1 13,100 } — — 
Sherbrooke, Que........ 11,545 1 8,085 1 3,400 1 8,401 1 3,400 
Sudbury, Ont....... stand 9,450 1 19, 963 — —_ al 21,038 — — 
myvdney, N.S........... 6,325 1 26, 603 —_ — 1 26, 603 — — 
moronto, Ont........... 1574470 4 890 , 237 i 993, 4426 4 865,048 5 961, 1236 
Three Rivers, Que...... G7 5308]| — — 1 3,889 || — —- 1 3,975 
Vancouver, B.C........ 101,330 3 312,983 2 7,750 3 332, 560 3 12,500 
Werdun, Que.........2: 19,805 |) — — 2 32,0637) — — 2 33,1017 
BRCLOTIS,, D.C: Ao siecosi0'e 5 15,790 2 47,415 1 31,4418 2 47,377 1 31,4618 
Windsor, Ont........... 31,815 1 71,4388 — — 1 73, 242 — — 
Winnipeg, Man.......... 64, 630 2 HET 169652 oo — == 7 178,923 | — — 
1 Tri-weekly. 2 National week-end. 3 Includes 2 national week-end, 2 bilingual and 
1 Saturday editions. 4 Includes 2 national week-end, 3 bilingual and 1 Saturday editions. 5 In- 
‘eludes 1 national week-end. 6 Includes 2 national week-end. 7Includes 1 bilingual. 


8 Sunday edition. 


4._Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly French- 
Language Newspapers in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 1952 and 
1953. 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


ee 1952 1953 
Urban Centre nee Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. No. lation No lation N lation No lation 
Edmonton, Alta........ 42,925 || — — 1 2,700 |} — 1 2,700 
PIMC 25sec «ole vas 9,325 —_— — 2 Ue PAS —_ — 2 215 
Montreal, Que.......... 247,485 5 329,412 15 | 1,084,037: 5 345,481 17 |1,176,3862 
Matawa, Ont.........05. 48,965 il 26, 690 —_ —_ 1 26,017 1 46,8003 
Myuebec, Que...........- 34,970 2 192,845 | — os 2 198,557 | — — 
Sherbrooke, Que........ 11,545 1 20, 448 1 30,775 1 23 , 853 1 30,775 
Sadbury, Ont........... 9,450 — —_— 1 1,825 — —_— 1 1,851 
_ Three Rivers, Que...... 9,530 1 25,454 3 10, 223 1 27,121 3 13,559 
Winnipeg, Man.......... 64,630 | — _— 1 9,191 | — _ 1 9,291 
1 Includes 5 bilingual, 5 national week-end, 2 Saturday and 1 Sunday editions. 2 Includes 7 
bilingual, 5 national week-end, 2 Saturday and 1 Sunday editions. 3 National week-end. 
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5.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Weekly Foreign-Language 
Newspapers, 1951-53 


Norr.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


| 


19511 1952! 19531 | 
Language | —_ 
No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation] No. | Circulation — 
Bulgarian 1 1,000 1 1,000 1 1,000 
Estonian 1 2,500 2 7,991 2 9,807 
Finnish 4 17, 200 4 14, 691 4 15, 206 
German 4 30, 620 4 82,484 5 38, 484 
Hungarian 1 3,450 1 2,349 2 8,543 
Icelandic 3 13,425 3 13,175 2 8, 6055) | 
Italian -- — 2 20,670 2 20,770 
Japanese 1 3,400 2 5,453 2 6, 900 
Latvian — — 1 4,000 1 5,180 
Lithuanian 1 Ad 2 4, 8502 2 4,8502 
Norwegian 1 4,820 1 4,820 1 4,880 
OLIST es o.nie's cot es ORG EME ee ee 3 23, 656 3 22,372 3 24,690 
Russian — — — _— 1 4,020 
Slovak 1 3,500 1 3,128 1 3,150 
Swedish 3 9,871 2 5,103 2 5,201 | 
Ukrainian 4.48.0 epee ee eee 7 62,179 7 62, 743 7 67,251 
Niddish... i... uheeee eeeeet eee ee 3 28,465 3 28, 465 3 28,465 
NYAISOSIAV. 5. % sil cs eee, Se eee | 1 4,768 2 9,088 3 14,759 ~ 
: 
1 Includes some bi- and tri-weeklies. 2 Circulation for 1 newspaper only. | 


Other Publications and Periodicals —Table 6 shows the number of publications, © 
other than newspapers, published in Canada. Monthly and weekly magazines 
and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation: those dealing with home, social and 
welfare, agricultural and rural topics, and religious, trade, industry and related. 
subjects are the most popular. | 


6.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Magazines and Related 
Publications, by Broad Classifications, 1951-53 


Norr.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning | 
with the 1947 edition. : 


SS 
ee eeoooossssowow mooaoaoaoa®q@®am>?yp9mmawTS9SNu9yYaaO ooo 


1951 1952 1953 
Classification Listed Reporting Listed Reporting Listed Reporting 


a (a | ee) ee | 


No. | No. | Circulation || No. | No. | Circulation] No. | No. Circulation 


Agricultural and rural..... 55 52 | 2,534,970 56 55 | 2,569,817 57 56 2,588, 544 
Arts, crafts and professions 19 18 113,399 19 18 117,281 19 18 97,254 
Construction. 3.2... 6s. ees 16 16 121,415 18 V7 126, 232 20 18 132,196 
Hducational? 7.2 ee: 54 51 438, 899 57 54 464,401 62 60 484,002 
Finance and insurance..... 14 7 67,455 14 8 77, 642 14 9 104, 499 
Government and govern- 

ment services........... 27 24 268,107 25 23 283, 990 26 24 291,289 
Home, social and welfare. 47 44} 3,932,209 48 44 | 4,146,807 45 42 4,039,670 
Lea bourtete. le 20 17 235, 924 P41 17 247,172 20 15 209, 783 
Pharmaceutical and 

medicalse ee. ..t oe t 32 28 116, 582 33 30 119,347 a2 28 122,221 
Religiousis:ea tech tee. 35 35 698, 207 36 36 743, 280 37 37 816, 129 
Services and directories... 61 52 300, 282 63 55 367,475 62 55 435,109 
Sports and entertainment. 26 19 315,580 30 24 320, 218 31 23 297,450 
Trade, industry and other 

related publications..... 171 158 790,155 || 174 160 791,390 178 167 848, 273 
Transportation and travel 29 28 235, 223 32 31 302,791 31 31 329,030 
Miscellaneous.......2-ce- 40 39 443,770 39 39 442,101 39 38 439,015 

Totals. ere 646 | 588 | 10,612,177 | 665 | 611 | 11,119,944 || 673] 621 11,234,464 


a a a i ee ee Wd 
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CHAPTER XXI.—DOMESTIC TRADE 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE : PAGE 
- Part I.—The Movement and Market- Part IIl.—Government Aids to and 
ing of Commodities.............- 953 Control of Domestic Trade...... 1006 
° laa MERCHANDISING AND SERV- 953 Section 1. ConrTrots AFFECTING THE 
IcE ESTABLISHMENTS........+-+-> 5 
Be ehaoniitn Geatistion Of ale A061 HANDLING AND MARKETING OF GRAIN 1006 
Census of Distribution........... 953 SECTION 2. COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT 
Subsection 2. Annual Statistics of ORY LE RADE Set uclere siete ore tonrane re, roi 1007 
eee and Service Estab- 977 Section 8. TRADE STANDARDS.......-- 1011 
sion 2. Gait Taabee, 2 os 2. “O84 Sucrion 4. PaTenTs, COPYRIGHTS AND 
Subsection 1. Marketing Problems FISTWAT) Ie VEATRIRE eiovcteleretcucion) cteliste rete citerer= 1012 
and Policies, 1953-54...........- 984 Section 5. SUBVENTIONS AND BOUNTIES 
Subsection 2. Miscellaneous Grain GN GOs toate ook 1014 
PP rade SanvisuicS tac ce scl e ees 988 SeeeiG. CoNTHelis wn Satan OFA 
Section 3. Live-Srock Marxsrines.. 990 COHOLIC BEVERAGES. 06... oe ee ses 1015 
preron 4, WAREHOUSING AND COLD 
TORLGH See ee ee ee ee ee 993 
Subsection 1. Licensed Grain Storage. 993 Part IlI.—Bankruptcies and Com- 
“Beane Sed Storage and Stor- mercial Ratlures... cis sce csc euseness 1017 
BEE OL MOOG Sate wena svouehe seater Care oe 6 995 é 8 
Subsection 3. Storage of Petroleum See ee ee MES 1018 
and Petroleum Products.......... QC ke oo Lee ek. Ce em Boe 
Subsection 4. General Warehousing.. 1000 Section 2, RETURNS UNDER THE BANK- 
Subsection 5. Bonded Warehousing RUPTCY AND WinpiInc-Up Acts 48 
and Storage of Wines........... 1001 ComPILED BY THE DomINION BUREAU 
Srorton 5. CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZA- OMMSTATISTIOSits oie tease cieue chen 1020 
THUS ies AE Was as St a meses 1002 Srorion 3. STraTistics OF INDUSTRIAL 
Section 6. INTERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES FROM 
INTOVACALEN IES thacieianioi ose tees os epeze 1005 PRIVATE (SOURCES sc. comic cele steers ser 1023 


Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all values added to 


commodities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services 


connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a 
wide sense, it embraces various professional and personal services including those 
directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres and sports. However, 
not all phases of this broad field are covered here, though, wherever possible, cross 
references are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrange- 
ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity 
of interpretation from various angles. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments 
Subsection 1.—Statistics of the 1951 Census of Distribution* 


The 1951 Census of Distribution is the third of its kind taken in Canada. 
The first complete survey of trading establishments was taken as part of the Census 
of 1931, and related to business transacted during the calendar year 1930. The 


* Prepared in the Decennial Census of Distribution Section, Industry and Merchandising Division of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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results of that Census are contained in Vols. X and XI of the 1931 Census report. 


and constitute the first detailed body of data available regarding the wholesale, 
retail, and service marketing structure of the country. 


; 


Results of the second complete Census of Distribution relate to the year 1941, | 


and provide a means of measuring the changes which took place in the marketing | 
structure of Canada during the years 1930-41. These data are contained in | 
Vols. X and XI of the 1941 Census report. The information secured through the | 


1951 Census of Distribution, reflects the many changes that took place during the | 
| 


great expansion period following World War II. Complete details are contained 
in Vols. VII and VIII of the 1951 Census report. 


Wholesale Trade.—The Census of Distribution bases its survey of wholesale 


trade on a concept that includes all establishments engaged in trade with customers — 


other than household consumers, provided the establishment is mainly engaged in | 
the resale of goods it originally purchased. Therefore, manufacturing establish-— 
ments do not fall within this category nor do retailers selling to household consumers, | 
but the definition does include those entrepreneurs who relay goods from the producer | 
direct to retailers for resale, as well as those whose principal trade is with business 


establishments, and other large non-household consumers, which purchase goods , 


for their own consumption. Contingent upon, or complementary to, these types 


of operation, are the wholesalers who facilitate this relay of goods, either by bringing 


buyer and seller together (agents and brokers), or by actually buying the goods for 
subsequent trading within the wholesale field itself. This results in a considerable ~ 


volume of trade between the various types of wholesalers, as is shown in Table 1, | 
It follows, therefore, that the sum of the sales of all types of wholesalers over- | 


states the actual value of goods moving out of the wholesale field. 


1.—Percentage Distribution of Wholesale Sales, by Major Type of Operation, 1951 


. Industrial Other 
Major Type of Operation ye ees and Other | Wholesalers Household Export 


Large Users|(for Resale)| VOPS¥mers 

DEC p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Wholesalers propers fon, 7h). ae 48-9 32-5 10-5 2-0 6-1 
Petroleum, bulk tank stations........... 31-8 34-4 25-5 6:9 1-4 
Assemblers of primary products.......... 5-5 26-9 43-4 2-5 11-7 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and offices. 30-8 By a7) 17:3 0-2 14-5 
Apenisiand, brokers... ...4.tceeak ooo cee 2-7 20-8 32:8 0-1 33-6 
Other types of operation................. 82-8 14-6 2-0 0-3 0-3 
All Establishments............ 34-4 31-8 19-4 1-6 12-8 


Wholesale establishments are classified by two criteria: according to the 
manner in which they conduct business operations (type of operation) and according 
to the type of goods sold (kind of business). Table 2 presents statistics classified 
by type of operation, and Table 3 is a compilation by kind-of-business classification. 
In this connection, establishments were classified individually according to the 
characteristics of the establishment concerned, and not on a firm basis. Asa result, 
multiple establishments under the same ownership could be classified differently, 
depending on the operations of each establishment. It is also noteworthy that the 
classifications have their descriptive limits; consequently, each establishment 
was classified according to its major characteristics. Thus, it is often true that an 
establishment assigned to a specific category, e.g., “food”, was for the most part 
engaged in the sale of food, but non-food commodities could have been sold in 
varying minor proportions, 
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: In 1951, there were 26,167 wholesalers of all types whose aggregate volume of 
business transacted was $14,401,036,700. The number of establishments increased 
5:7 p.c. as compared with 1941, but the dollar volume of business increased about 
three-fold. 


: As in 1941, the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec accounted for most of the 
trade in 1951, but to a lesser degree—65-6 p.c. in 1941 compared with 58-4 p.c. in 
1951. The small declines in the proportion of the Canada total accounted for by 
these two provinces were offset mainly by increases in Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia. Most of the total sales volume originated in the larger cities; 79-1 p.c. in 
cities of 30,000 population or over and 58-4 p.c. in the four largest Canadian cities— 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


By kind of business, wholesalers proper were most active in groceries and food 
specialties, where sales of $883,272,800 accounted for 16-1 p.c. of total trade in 
those commodities. Manufacturers’ sales offices were most active in metals and 
metal work, machinery and electrical goods; and the trading of agents and brokers 
was most important in terms of dollar sales volume of farm products (raw materials). 


Wholesalers of all types employed a minimum of 178,658 persons and a maxi- 
‘mum of 224,526 in 1951. Though the figures for employees were not compiled 
on a basis comparable with 1941, the payroll in 1951 of $543,047,800 was comparable 
with that of $189,449,100 in 1941, and exceeded it by 186-6 p.c. 


Table 5 shows wholesale establishments grouped according to the number of 
employees for 1951. Those with five or more employees accounted for only 36 p.c. 
of the total number of establishments, but were responsible for 78 p.c. of the total 
dollar volume of wholesale trade. 


2.—Wholesale Trade, classified by Major Type of Operation, by Province, 1951 


; Employees 
: Estab- Working Stocks 
Province and ° ee 
: . lish- Sales Pro- a : Payroll jon Hand 
Major Type of Operation ° Mini- Maxi- “ 
ments prietors| mum ars Dee. 31 
4 No $000 No No. No $7000 $7000 
Newfoundland— 
Wholesalers proper...........+.+- 186 72,735 116 2,560 3,458 4,981 11,461 
Petroleum bulk tank stations..... 25 19,211 ) 332 471 1,077 5,429 
Assemblers of primary products. . 9 1,956 4 33 126 75 358 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and 

COS EROS co chtide Seas e 17 20, 003 170 194 563 1,403 
Agents and brokers.............- 44 14, 605 30 168 346 465 557 


fas ee | eee ee meee | | ree eames | eer eas arama 


Totals, Newfoundland....... 
- Prince Edward Island— 


ee SS CSC 


Wholesalers proper............++: 48 16,961 45 344 571 866 1,722 
Petroleum bulk tank stations..... 26 6,339 16 55 66 129 532 
Assemblers of primary products. . 64 8,325 58 128 305 351 431 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and 
PES ee ee cae. cislguais 6 aye 8 408 1 17 19 34 34 
Agents and brokers............-. il 1,400 10 22 34 48 155 
Totals, Prince Edward Island. 157 33,433 130 566 995 1,427 2,874 


Se SS ee ee |e oe 


Nova Scotia— 


Wholesalers proper...........+++- 364 136,839 178 3,083 4,012 7,863 16,459 


Petroleum bulk tank stations..... 138 33,875 75 617 708 1,718 2,555 
Assemblers of primary products. . 84 14,811 61 374 813 928 172 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and 

offices 0 Pee OR en 125 109, 931 7 iN 482 al 784 4, 558 7 ’ 516 
Agents and brokers............+- 29 12,937 15 127 150 300 339 


Totals, Nova Scotia........... 


1 SS ee a acme Se 


patil. 9 


956 


2.—Wholesale Trade, classified by Major Type of Operation, by Province, 1951— 
continued 


Province and ; 
Major Type of Operation 


—_—, |__| | 
SSF 


New Brunswick— 
Wholesalers proper............... 
Petroleum bulk tank stations..... 
Assemblers of primary products. . 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and 
OLICES ices ee re 


Quebec— 
Wholesalers proper............... 
Petroleum bulk tank stations..... 
Assemblers of primary products... 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and 

offices 


Oflicesin UN. come ea oan eee 


ee rc 


offices 


i ee ee, er 


Ce ee a ey 


eeees 


offices? 522: PARR oe ee? oe 
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$000 


109, 503 
32,525 
30,458 


72,057 
7,134 


—_— error SO —__ |  ——) |S ||  __|___ ere 


201,676 


— OO OOO | | _____|____ os 


1,755,517 
218, 284 
159,701 


1,320, 640 
558, 724 
20,623 


4,033,489 


1,955,327 
390, 266 
323 , 447 


1,303,620 
393, 853 
57,022 


4,383,535 


320, 210 
60, 664 
246, 202 


250, 926 
1,148,477 


2,026,479 


199, 210 
72,800 
372,352 
123,112 
31,371 


798,844 


392,559 
91,690 
310,378 
202, 242 


102,504 


Maxi- 
mum 


1,603 


1, 283 
118 


6,967 


36, 670 
2,555 
2,592 


11,379 
2,552 
445 


44,481 
5,561 
5,254 


14,793 
2,474 
1,143 


73,706 


9,361 
1,129 
3,537 


3, 691 
1,121 


18,839 


4,775 
1,574 
3,932 
2,003 

203 


12,487 


9,630 
1, 688 
3,992 
3, 252 

727 


56,193 | 141,680 


19,289 


Sto 
Payroll jon Hand 


113, 136 
13, 251 
9,191 


42,995 
6, 723 
3,135 


—_——— | J ff 


188, 430 


22,171 
2,609 
7,783 


10,053 
3,535 


46,151 


11,111 
3,072 
8,473 
4,940 

482 


—_—_—_—_—_———neee- | Os | | 


28,077 


—_—_——eeee |  ______ | 


22,624 
3,510 
8,003 
8,817 
1,702 


er (| en ee ee 


1,099,373 44,655 


295,304 


130,137 


cks 
Dee. 31 


196, 741 
5, 81% 
8,73: 


68, 52. 
14,306 
1, 18( 


226, 297 
33, 434 
10, 858 


69,326 
9, 276) 
1, 167 


350,357, 


91, 454 
44,061 


124,891 


671. 


25,334 
5,079 
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9.—Wholesale Trade, classified by Major Type of Operation, by Province, 1951— 


concluded 


are a eae Employees . ‘ Stocks 
ish- ales ro- aa : ayroll jon Hand, 
ments prietors Mini- Maxi- Dec. 31 


| ; Province and 
: Major Type of Operation 


| mum mum 
oe ee ee 
No. $’000 No. No. No. $000 $’000 
‘British Columbia— 
Wholesalers proper.........-++++: 1,079 533, 880 454 | 11,509 | 14,169 | 35,056 83, 602 
Petroleum bulk tank stations..... 367 94,595 314 17557 1,838 5,368 7, 287 
Assemblers of primary products. . 140 49,988 63 770 3,051 2,824 2,617 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and 
“ATG RODS aes shea ie IOS AS CORTE 291 391, 987 — 3,504 4,034 | 11,7384 33,066 
Agents and brokers..........+.+- 256 263, 165 197 681 802 2,373 3,460 
Other types of operation.......... 4 694 3 10 13 26 107 


eg ee ee ooo (mem <i cE ENR (EREREESIES ME (ce a 


2,137 | 1,334,308 | 1,031 | 18,031 | 23,907 57,381 | 130,138 


Se eS ee | ee Le 


Totals, British Columbia..... 


Yukon and N.W.T.— 
Wholesalers proper.........---0s- 
Petroleum bulk tank stations..... 
Assemblers of primary products. . 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and 
“HELO S ele Reed o noid DED ABBE agnor ees 


Totals, Yukon and N.W.T..... 


D> 2 eS eS SS a ee eS oe ee 


eet oe eS SS | |e 


Canada—! 
Wholesalers proper..........+-+05- 
Petroleum bulk tank stations..... 
Assemblers of primary products. . 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and 


10,486 | 5,492,741 | 6,222 | 105,692 | 130,637 312,141 | 674,160 
3/880 | 1,020,249 | 2,958 | 13,146 | 16,043 38, 597 78, 974 
7.177 | 1,517,617 | 1,458 | 15,569 | 25,205 43,483 | 151,675 


| GitilOse es do AASB Se CORO OUR Moor 2,702 | 3,794,925 7 | 36,386 | 42,432 | 121,491 | 250,610 
Agents and brokers.........++++- 1,741 | 2,493,563 1,259 6,458 8,488 | 23,101 78, 220 
Other types of operation Peale bleh 165 78,944 69 1,369 1,640 4,108 2,708 

Totals, Camada!,.............- 26,167 | 14,401,037 | 11,989 | 178,658 224,526 | 543,048 | 1,237,110 


1 Totals for Canada include figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, but the individual items 
under ‘‘Canada”’ are exclusive of the figures for those Territories. 


3. Wholesale Trade, classified by Major zype of Operation and Kind of Business, 
1951 


2 Nore.—Figures for the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories are included in ‘Totals, 
All Establishments’? but are excluded from the individual items. 


Estab- Employees Stocks on 
lish- Sales Payroll Hand, 
ments Minimum] Maximum Dee. 31 


No. $000 No. No. $7000 $000 


Major Type of Operation 
and Kind of Business 


Wholesalers Proper— 
Amusement, sporting and photographic 


ZOOS. since scsccccsccccscsceeeccess 172 32,038 1,090 1,464 3,190 6,037 
PFOMObLIVG He: U Ad cee oso oleicle ne s'e° 902} 349,137 10, 983 12,825 31,072 64,042 
Beer, wine and distilled spirits........ 26 1 1 1 1 1 


357| 163,096 3,889 4,461 11,923 16,796 


Chemicals, drugs and allied products.. 
@pallandicokew.. c05. 55. . oe olevls olsle = 127| 226,665 14 PAY 3,116 6, 157 23,302 
Dry goods and apparel........++++++++ 979| 281,742 6,375 7,597 19,709 55,157 
Electrical goods........---eseeeeeeees 390 185, 120 4,059 4,756 12,920 24,459 
Farm products (raw materials)....... 80 136,420 415 585 1,745 17,224 
Farm supplies.........s-e++se0eeeee: 126 80,386 969 1,417 2,621 5,591 
Food products (except groceries) and 

WO TSACCOMECE ae cee be ads oe tales ints arene 1,395| 854,099 10,090 13,534 27,705 41,531 
Forest products (except lumber)....... 76 16,974 507 1,483 2,028 1,366 
Furniture and house furnishings....... 321 93,448 2,495 3,043 8,616 19,107 
General merchandise.........+.+++++> 293; 197,995 4,892 5,851 13,122 30,869 
Groceries and food specialties......... 835| 883,273 12,950 15,170 33, 886 80, 700 
ieriwATGe: Go cnc 6 lek st vic 0 eileen es 289| 261,307 8,519 9, 247 22,791 66, 148 
DERG OMOP YS... roche scccedinewees: 170 27,457 880 1,024 2,836 8, 265 
Leather and leather goods..........-- 70 9, 120 244 314 914 1,580 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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re | 
3.—Wholesale Trade, classified by Major Type of Operation and Kind of Business, _ 
1951—- continued 


Major Type of Operation eae Sales a ae Payroll oe 
and Kind of Business ments Minimum] Maximum Dec. 31 
No. $’000 No. No. $000 $000! 
Wholesalers Proper—concl. 
Lumber and building materials (other 
than imetal).2\) gaw. spe ol ane eee 698) 317,187 7,185 10, 280 22,682 35, 739 | 
Machinery equipment and supplies.... 1,549} 605,982 13, 900 16,909 46,528} 109,323 
Metals and metal work............... 141 216, 953 1,539 1,927 5, 952 15, 678 
Paper and paper products............. 320} 212,621 3,740 4,375 10,807 16,014 
Petroleum and petroleum products.... 6 1 3 1 
Plumbing and heating equipment and 
SUPDUICSS. 0. ste ae ee eee ee 207} 105,849 2,395 2,965 8,276 14,365 | 
Waste materials (including scrap metal) 444 139,815 2,912 3,886 8,214 10, 271 | 
Other kinds of business............... 513 89, 747 3,281 4, 237 8,110 9,996 
Totals, Wholesalers Proper.......... 10,486) 5,492,741) 105,692) 130,637; 312,141 674,160 | 
Petroleum Bulk Tank Stations....... 3,880} 1,020,249 13,146 16,043 38,597 78,974 
Assemblers of Primary Products— | 
Farm products (raw materials)....... 5,941] 1,160,336 9, 289 11,185 25,265} 129,809 | 
Farm isdppliess “ei sory. et ee 120 34, 154 686 1,220 1,889 3,847 
Food products (except groceries) and 
tobacco....... eee A A 1,053| 302,046 5,031 11, 257 15, 203 17,091) 
Forest products (except lumber)....... 62 
Other kinds of business............... 21,081 563 1, 543 1,125 928 | 
Totals, Assemblers of Primary 
Products a  diaraes nee en ee 7,177) 1,517,617 15,569 25,20 43,483} 151,675 — 
Manufacturers’ Sales Branches and 
ces— 
Amusement, sporting and photographic 
OOUS) Ge oat decent an ene EL 18 7,723 154 202 547 1, 287 
AULOIMOUVE. 7:12 dare etn bie ae 135} 315,512 2,382 2,847 8,555 18, 864° 
Beer, wine and distilled spirits........ 20 17,141 306 369 1,041 , 678 
Chemicals, drugs and allied products. . 158} 259,008 2,575 2,859 8,318 12, 606 
Coal and. COKe dzccansebcinge eeyeeat ans 1 1 1 1 
Dry goods and apparel................ 204} 273,884 2,033 2,334 7,158 11,335) 
Eleettical £06dsc-5n:.00 0. ee 187| 407,995 4,464 5,305 13,981 40,119 
arm products (raw materials)....... 6 1 1 1 
Parni supplies | .555. eral 38 16,132 173 191 404 1, 284 
Food products (except groceries) and 
RO WACCO. ce nets 5b oe ee ee 189} 274,113 2,863 3,510 8,969 21,115 
Forest products (except lumber)....... 2 1 1 1 
Furniture and house furnishings....... 81 29,574 389 490 1,431 2,639 
General merchandise................. 4 2,809 75 86 216 859 
Groceries and food specialties......... 275| 307,436 3,679 4,005 10,717 21,027 
PATA WAIOR ore eee 28 15,913 188 216 637 2,905 
HOpelberye ch. pak ee ot cabot e Bar dina 10 Bi, (Oe 46 53 161 431 
Leather and leather goods............ 15 Vala 86 91 347 619 
Lumber and building materials (other 
tan metal)... ee eee eee 256] 303,225 3,441 4,126 11,836 14,771 
Machinery, equipment and supplies.... 580} 465,116 8, 534 9,934 27,735 56,386 
Metals and metal work............... 105} 581,191 1,185 1,395 4,837 23, 084 
Paper and paper products............. 168 326,918 1,229 1,358 5,506 3, 836 
Plumbing and heating equipment and 
Buppliege este. tvaeee A ov hi ee 107; 104,194 1,357 1,570 5, 456 9,007 
Other kinds of business............... 115 49,887 1,004 1,189 2,989 4,624 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Sales 
Branches and Offices............. 2,702) 3,794,925 36,386 42,432| 121,491) 250,610 
Agents and Brokers— 
Amusement, sporting and photographic 
BOCs Freee nga tennee co. ee dS 12 1,914 21 29 55 136 
AtOmGhiW ae. Scene oi oor by Be 13,618 200 250 713 926 
Beer, wine and distilled spirits........ 20 6,831 42 49 188 33 
Chemicals, drugs and allied products.. 42 15,348 253 299 840 1,529 
Coal andicoke: Jecceee Wass 3 21 10,866 71 84 217 159 
Dry goods and apparel................ 512 191,520 948 1,105 3,246 2,949 
Electrical gogds:. : 2.0%. .... see... 79 31,712 320 399 1,065 1,940 
Farm products (raw materials)........ 117} 1,345,002 704 1,125 2,593 45,994 
Farm aUpplies:,§ .ccremtie. +c. 14 17,175 139 165 363 855 
Food products (except groceries) and 
tabacee: 2 wt e a ee 1101 138,226 324 467 1,032 2,619 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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Other Types of Operation............ 
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| 3.—Wholesale Trade, classified by Major Type of Operation and Kind of Business, 
1951—- concluded 


Be ————————————ee 
a =a 


: : Estab- Employees Stocks on 
BLSIOr yes OL pan lish- Baled: ieee us taint.) Payroll Hand 
ments Minimum | Maximum Dec. 31 
ee 
No. $000 No. Mo. $’000 $’000 
Agents and Brokers—concl. 
Forest products (except lumber)....... 9 4,499 24 35 60 811 
Furniture and house furnishings....... 61 23,312 206 272 803 409 
General merchandise............+-++- 44 46, 102 170 228 630 599 
Groceries and food specialties......... 130 145,029 573 634 1,987 4,637 
PAREPTEVALG... PSole c oe ate « bole cehiceine o cbulete 60 20,069 149 169 540 493 
BE CUCL Vit ot sane ees Rick eee = «aur 22 3, 634 64 80 293 537 
Leather and leather goods............ 19 12,096 72 80 177 399 
Lumber and building materials (other | ° 
PPA EINO Lal Seer. «ces cite see vives alele © 74 77,422 363 530 1,416 3,979 
Machinery, equipment and supplies.... 166 36, 613 589 862 2,240 3, 648 
Metals and metal work..............- 33 161, 226 443 478 2,016 3,028 
Paper and paper products........-..-. 31 94,831 99 117 446 87 
Petroleum and petroleum products. ... 5 3,975 69 130 284 67 
Plumbing and heating equipment and 
BNC. pis The setae is slots eens oy ates 24 4,245 45 57 176 155 
’ Other kinds of business.............-- 104 88,300 570 844 15722 2200 


ee |. ee | ee SSS 


1,741] 2,493,563 6,458 8,488 23,5101 78,220 


Totals, Agents and Brokers......... 


165 78,944 1,369 1,640 4,108 2,708 


SSS ee ee 


Totals, All Establishments?......... 26,167/14, 401,037] 178,658) 224,526) 543,048 1,237,110 


f Co are confidential and cannot be published separately but are included in totals. 2 See 
eadnote. 


4.—Wholesale Trade in Urban Centres of over 30,000 Population, 1951 


—_$_$_$_+—_ 


Estab- Working Employees Stocks 
Wrban Centre lish- Sales Pro | | Payroll | on Hand, 

ments prietors | Minimum|Maximum Dec. 31 

No. $000 No. No. No. $000 $000 

Brantford, Ont............- ify 25,045 50 462 544 16238 1,996 
Malgary, Altaz../.........- 463 356, 056 141 5,349 6,493 16,558 33, 234 
mdmonton, Alta. ......s+5- 473 407,651 120 5, 942 7,857 18,737 48,734 
Fort William, Ont......... 82 60,539 26 1,029 1,264 3,150 6,591 
Mealiax, N.Ovs neve iseewenss 241 177, 646 41 3,024 3, 623 8, 794 15,144 
Mamilton, Ont.........0.- 329 262,681 178 4,092 4,905 12,816 23,794 
MI CUCL. Biiiicie hoo etn cess 20 4,317 21 91 105 198 556 
Bangston, Ont. ...... 20.00: 65 22,767 32 578 711 1,451 2,687 
eaitehnener; Onts; ...0 6... -.% 86 35, 797 39 737 820 2,209 3,330 
BTA ON, COG 5 5 a sfecelene 193 133,022 59 RAs? 2,682 7,000 11,863 
Miontreal, Que. ........2..- 2,799 | 3,116,851 1,463 31, 608 37,314 | 102,662 204, 740 
BIG AWA; ONG-o> oor ores 29 17,439 14 245 285 709 ipa hye 
Beha; Onte sy. O2e is !stldelace 297 204, 702 122 3,107 3, 630 9,539 16, 620 
Mutremont, Que....sexcse0> 22 42,205 4 670 741 2,205 4,497 
Peterborough, Ont......... 60 26,405 35 355 450 1,009 1,561 
Port Arthur, Ont.........- 54 26, 207 26 638 1,022 1, 983 3, 282 
mmepec, QUC.......0.0. 60 391 296, 277 201 4,411 5,149 12,098 26,856 
Beis, SASkey.) «. . «'s diecle sis 212 155,361 49 3,057 3,555 8,991 20,221 
St. Catharines, Ont........ 51 25,861 25 386 488 1,098 2,248 
Bang JvohnjeN. Be...) ae.c 163 99,092 54 1,631 1,906 4,554 10,009 
Wee, John’s, N’f 1d... 6.6.02 163 85,681 75 Zpote 3,197 5,018 11, 259 
BREN ICD OTNG LS. c ia dio's ajacchs.ecerers 41 14,957 21 368 458 1,122 1,929 
Saskatoon, Sask........... 163 129, 652 44 213d 2,559 6, 183 16, 637 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...... 43 28,896 21 483 629 1,527 2,438 
Sherbrooke, Que.........-- 85 45,852 38 825 991 2,187 5,629 
ambury, Ont..0...+-.c008s 55 52,648 23 726 842 2,079 4,322 
BRPIMGY:, Nati scideileles% ees 73 Shy 21 570 666 1,525 2,744 
Three Rivers, Que......... 76 29, 856 6 528 652 13232 3,577 
mearonto, Ont. 0... 66.6008. 2,382 2,498,521 1,281 29,154 34, 744 98 , 956 186, 661 
Wancouver, B.C:......1...-. 1,227 1,065,946 487 13, 294 15,825 42, 238 100,056 
Meernun, QUCL,....0s.s0eees 18 , 710 7 279 342 897 1,453 
Maptors, BeCh iiss sc. cca’ 139 55, 709 53 1,180 1,356 3,729 6, 607 
Mewindsor, Ont......60.0.--+ 183 115,897 91 1,598 1,978 5,075 8,726 
Winnipeg, Man............. A5072R1— 2,731,151 462 12,547 15,411 39,445 106,720 
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5.—Wholesale Trade Establishments Grouped According to Number of Employees, 


1951 
4 Employees 
Number _Estab- Sales Vokes a. ae Payroll 
of Employees lishments prietors} Minimum Maximum 


___ SE | | TS 


Establishments | 
Reporting— | 
No employees...} 3,770] 18-1) 718,934) 5-2} 4,294 — oe 1,442} 0-7 988} 0-2 
1 employee...... 3,955} 19-0) 491,758} 3:6} 2,743] 3,955} 2-3] 7,256] 3-4! 12,118] 2.3 
2 employees..... 2,596] 12-4 642,875 4-7 1,568 5,192 3-0 7,828 3-6] 16,027 3-1) 
3 SAVE <a-0c 1,783) 8-5) 617,649} 4-5 868} 5,349) 3-1) 7,462) 3-4) 16,533) 3-2. 
4 ted tae 1,319 6:3 541, 666 3-9 619 5,276 3-1 6,976 8°2| 16,895 3-2 
5-9 aio) oA cae 3,223} 15-4) 2,080,666] 15-1] 1,201) 21,025} 12-3} 28,744) 13-3] 67,480] 12-9 
NO2L4 "> ‘gare ee: 1,476} 7-1) 1,285,978} 9-4 352} 17,221) 10-1) 22,450] 10-4! 56,505) 10-8 
15E10;. “Sees coe 787} 3-8] 1,018,749] 7-4 125} 18,249) 7-7! 16,188) 7-5} 40,893] 7-8 
20-49 SMW force 1,381) 6-6) 3,035,825} 22-1 150} 40,956] 28-9} 50,120] 23-2] 124,267) 23-7 
50-99. 8 Me 388} 1-9] 1,905,095} 13-8 23} 26,295} 15-3) 30,550} 14-1) 78,868) 15-0 
100 or more em- 
ployees........ 190} 0-9] 1,422,698} 10-3 4; 32,883) .19-2) 37,167} 17-2} 93,060] 17-8 
Totals, Establish- 
ments Reporting/20,868} 79-7|13,756,893| 95-5) 11,947| 171,401) 95-9} 216,183| 96-3] 523,633] 96-4 
Totals, All Estab- 


lishments....... 26,167) 100-0)14, 401,037) 100-0) 11,989| 178,658/ 100-0) 224,526/ 100-0| 543,048} 100-0 


6.—Wholesale Trade, by Major and Detailed Type of Operation, 1951 


Norte.—Figures for the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories are included in “Totals, All | 
Establishments”’ but are excluded from the individual items. 


Employees Stacks on | 


' Estab- : —-- 
Type of Operation : Sales Payroll Hand, 
lishments Minimum] Maximum Dec. 31 
No $’000 No No. $000 $’000 

Wholesalers Proper— 

Drop shippers and desk jobbers..... 126 82, 642 438 566 1,657 3 

Hixportmenchantsia.eeade seh arena 100 175,800 747 1, 653 2,451 6,180. 

imporbamerchants 5.0. ya... nee coe 1, 637 991,044 16, 208 19,585 51,594 157,216 | 

Mail order wholesalers.............. 98 34, 566 875 1,126 2,450 5,097 

Voluntary group wholesalers........ 139 375,047 5,003 5,565 13, 663 28,746) 

Wagon! distributors. seeeesene) see 106 14,090 255 334 696 557 

Wholesale merchants............... 8, 280 3,819,552 82,166 101, 808 239, 629 476,362 

Totals, Wholesalers Proper........ 10,486 | 5,492,741 | 105,692 | 130,637 | 312,140 674,160 
Petroleum Bulk Tank Stations— 

Commission stations................ 2,583 238 , 627 2,033 3, 236 4,984 18,525 | 

Independent stations................ 534 60, 622 995 1,314 2,847 4,857. 

Salary stations seeeerer .« «ck ead. 763 721,000 10,118 11,493 30,776 55,592 

Totals, Petroleum Bulk Tank 

S tations iy2 5 oe hs eee 3,880 | 1,020,249 13,146 16,043 38, 607 78,974 

Assemblers of Primary Products— 

Buyers of primary products......... 1,528 565, 853 5,876 10, 835 L713 20,527 

Co-operative selling organizations... 356 299, 484 2,379 5,857 6, 767 12,146 

Grain elevators. ..heeeeienc te aoe D280 650, 937 7,289 8,360 19,481 118,961 

Packers and shippers................ 8 1,348 25 153 122 41 


Totals, Assemblers of Primary | 
PrOduets <8, 3. eee 7,177 | 1,517,617 15,569 25,205 43,483 151,675 © 
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6.—Wholesale Trade, by Major and Detailed Type of Operation, 1951—concluded 


——————<—<——_——_— 


Employees Stock 
: Estab- ploy ocks on 
Type of Operation : Sales —__—_—_—_—____——| Payroll | Hand, 
lishments Minimum|Maximum Dec. 31 
No. $’000 No. No. $’000 $7000 
ean inckerers: Sales Branches and 
ces— 
District or general sales offices...... 26 473,800 1,311 1,514 5, 241 16, 838 
Manufacturers’ sales branches (with- 
DOU BUG ert cee oe Seis en eee Salers 683 | 1,121,645 5, 166 6,036 19,936 — 
Manufacturers’ sales branches (with 
RUC he eer Pei ace rasfovouas ewe! Stake os e'm 9 56 1,993 | 2,199,480 29,909 34, 882 96,314 233,772 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Sales 
Branches and Offices........... 2,702 | 3,794,925 36,386 42,4382 | 121,491 250,610 
Agents and Brokers— 
SeAuction companies................+- 14 26,887 135 467 498 5,819 
ESOKCIOI Corre eect ese nee ene 94 581,373 203 215 614 321 
_ Commission IMOTCHANES. os ne cles oae. ste 197 367,566 1,633 1,999 5,589 26,929 
Export agents and brokers.......... 44 559, 690 418 502 1,586 24,436 
Import agents and brokers.......... - 278 156, 231 976 1,240 3, 834 5,310 
Manufacturers’ agents...........5... 1,051 477,589 2,823 3,696 9,829 12,908 
Purchasing agents and resident 
BSAVOIS erect eto ree cis vic alee. aveialeiens 36 145,435 114 159 419 1,452 
Rolling avontSes i shceeas is \x's Teruo els 3's 27 178,792 156 210 732 1,045 
Totals, Agents and Brokers....... 1,741 | 2,493,563 6,458 8,488 23,101 78,220 
Other Types of Operation.......... 165 78,944 1,369 1,640 4,107 2,708 
Totals, All Establishments!....... 26,167 | 14,401,037 | 178,658 | 224,526 | 543,048 | 1,237,110 


1 See headnote. 


Retail Trade.—The tables of this Subsection incorporate data for all estab- 
lishments within the scope of the 1951 Census of Distribution, the basis for inclusion 
being conformity to the definition that an establishment must be a recognizable 
place of business, engaged mainly in the selling of merchandise to household con- 
sumers. The most significant information tabulated in the Census is the total 
dollar volume of sales made through retail establishments during the year 1951, 
and the total number of such establishments in existence at a designated point in 
time (June 1951). 


Total sales and numbers of establishments have been tabulated by province, 
by county or census division, by incorporated city, town or village of 1,000 popula- 
tion or over and, for the first time, by metropolitan area. Additional information 
on employment and payrolls, year-end inventories and credit have been tabulated 
in lesser detail in certain instances. Complete results are available in 1951 
Census Vol. VII—Retail Trade. 


In addition to the more obvious types of retail outlets, such as drug stores, 
grocery stores, restaurants and shoe stores, the Census included, among others, 
gasoline filling stations, lumber and building materials dealers, fuel dealers and 
florists. Although by far the major part of retail trade is carried on in retail estab- 
lishments, a fair amount is transacted through other distribution channels, the more 
important of which are manufacturing bakeries and dairies, service establishments 
‘such as hotels and bowling alleys, wholesale establishments and itinerant operators 
‘without an established place of business. A summary table showing these segments 
of retail trade appears in the Census of 1951 Vol. X. 
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In 1951, there were 151,626 retail establishments engaged mainly in selling 
merchandise to household consumers, and they accounted for a total sales volume 
of $10,652,779,800. This was an increase of 14,295 establishments since the 
previous count was made in 1941, and an increase of $7,211,877,800 in terms of 
dollar sales volume. All provinces, except Saskatchewan, had more retail estab- 
lishments in operation in 1951 than in 1941, and all shared in the greatly expanded 
dollar sales volume. Ontario, with one-third of Canada’s retail stores, had sales 
of $4,116,372,500 or almost 40 p.c. of the total retail trade in Canada. Quebee, 
with 43,572 stores, had sales of $2,436,913,100 in 1951. Sales in British Columbia 
were also over $1,000,000,000. Newfoundland’s retail trade was measured for the 
first time in 1951 and showed 4,090 stores with sales of $159,805,000. toh 7 
gives summary figures of retail trade, by province. 


7-—_Summary of Retail Trade, by Province, 1951 


Stocks i Paid Employees 
Province or Territory Stores Sales Baivé, Mian rm Payroll - 
xy or prietors | winimum| Maximum ; 
No $'000 $000 No. No No $000 
Newfoundland............. 4,090 159, 805 30, 558 4,135 7,070 9,911 11, 281 
Prince Edward Island...... 972 54,118 8, 228 997 2,196 2,811 3,418 
Nova Scotian, cesar 7,176 393, 880 52,030 6, 685 17,844 23,560 29, 871 
New Brunswick............ 5,480 285,814 44,597 5,076 12,916 17,513 23, 52 
Quebee. cop eda cn eee see 43,572 | 2,436,913 | 351,115 42,690 | 108,734 | 138,791 206, 77 
Ontario sis. 0): Asie hanes 50,119 | 4,116,372 | 523,016 50,103 | 181,563 | 239,053 369,301 
DEARECODR cea icar oes ae > ce me 7,432 609, 284 84,769 7,687 27,798 39,971 57, 668 
Saskatchewan...........¢ ~. 9,585 653,816 | 108,282 9,925 20, 782 28, 705 41, 656 
PALDOrUA stead naha pone eens 9,943 848,283 | 124,227 10,319 30,501 41,008 63, 75C 
British Columbia.......... 13,151 | 1,082,637 | 147,778 12,372 45,067 62,139 101, 893 
Yukon and NW. Tiss... 58) 156 11, 858 3,528 100 323 429 89( 
MCADIAGA cinahon sign ns «nce 151,626 | 10,652,780 | 1,478,123 | 150,089 | 454,794 | 603,891 910, os 


Results of the Census showed that two of the 15 census metropolitan areas 
accounted for retail sales well in excess of $1,000,000,000 each—Toronto metropolitan 
area had sales of $1,244,003,100 and Montreal metropolitan area, $1,211,676,300) 
The 15 census metropolitan areas had a total retail sales volume of $5,104,414,300 
in 1951, or nearly 48 p.c. of all retail sales in Canada. Retail sales in the Toronte 
metropolitan area represented about 30 p.c. of total Ontario retail sales, and the 
aggregate sales for the five Ontario metropolitan areas (Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Windsor, and London) accounted for 49 p.c. of the provincial total. In comparison, 
retail stores in the Montreal metropolitan area had nearly 50 p.c. of the total sales 
for the Province of Quebec, and those for Quebec City another 8 p.c., making 
approximately 58 p.c. of the provincial total for the Province’s two metropolitan 
areas. In British Columbia, Vancouver metropolitan area stores had 52-5 p.c., 
and those of Victoria metropolitan area, 9-4 p.c. of the Province’s total sales. 
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964 DOMESTIC TRADE 


The 106 urban centres in Canada with populations of over 10,000 in 1951 had 
retail sales totalling about $6,468,000,000 in that year, or 61 p.c. of Canada’s total] 
retail trade. In the city of Montreal sales exceeded $1,000,000,000 and those in 
the city of Toronto were slightly under that figure. Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
ranked third and fourth with sales of $456,000,000 and $310,000,000, respectively. 


Table 9 shows figures for each of the 106 urban centres for 1941 and 1951. 


§.— Retail Trade in Urban Centres of over 10,000 Population (in 1951), 1941 and 1951 


$$ 


Population Stores Sales 
Urban Centre and Province P.C. 
1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 Increase | 
1941-51 

No. No. No. No. $’000 $7000 | 
AT VAG Ama @ Gara cer ree eiereeiet 4,581 11,078 21 31 1,094 3,356 +206:8. 
Barrie gOute mane eee tees 0.120 12,514 191 198 7,419 24, 782 +234:-0 
Belleville vOnGuasawana ecm 15,710 19,519 271 267 11, 158 29, 692 +166-1 
BTANGON ean ereameneterst treet 17,383 20,598 227 235 9,367 30, 506 +225:7) 
BranviondsOntessseseceeeee 31,948 36, 727 453 476 17, 504 48, 653 +178-0) 
BrockvillesOnteern ese 11,342 12,301 167 168 6,598 16,785 +1544) 
@alloaryepAlitaresepermcn seerevercrts 88,904 129,060 1,181 1,301 51,814 179, 823 +247+1 
Cap de la Madeleine, Que.... 11,961 18, 667 123 204 1,906 6, 763 +254-8 
Charlottetown, PH... ..- 14,821 15,887 247 251 6,787 20,746 +205-7 
Chatham) Onitiqecccceee cee 17,369 21,218 336 328 13, 282 37, 200 +180-1 
@hreoutumi Ouehern eee eet 16,040 23,216 153 229 6,718 24,707 +267:8 
Cornwall sOntueseereenne ne eb Tile 16, 899 242 279 7,598 25, 728 +238-6 
Martmouth Nests 10,847 15,037 147 157 6, 502 15,882 +144-3. 
Drummondville, Que........ 10,555 14,341 178 249 4,564 16,871 +269-7 
Hastview, Onteaone ascent 7,966 13,799 86 96 1,310 7,379 +4633 
Hdmundstonm Neisisseneeeeie 7,096 10, 753 117 128 3,061 7,623 -+149-0. 
Id inontons Abatement 93,817 | 159,631 1,126 1,458 47,931 | 204,789 +327°3 
HoOLreste ell Onto ene etee 11,757 15,305 63 111 1,987 9,498 +377°9 
Hore. william Onteememreneee 30,585 34,947 348 356 1g280 31,468 +106-6 
Hrederietony Neb os asc an; 10,062 16,018 192 226 7,194 24,985 124793 
Galt Onters snstvace: te cers 15,346 19, 207 ean 233 8,149 20,326 +149-4 
GlacerBayrwNeseniceriee ee 25,147 25, 586 293 262 7,230 15,830 +118-9 
Granby Ouest eee ee 14,197 21,989 219 S80 4,263 18,104 +324-7 
Grand Mere: Quel... eee 8, 608 11,089 123 166 2,023 7,191 +255°4 
GuelpheOntes snk cen rer 28 , 273 27,386 330 340 11,413 31, 906 +179-6 
Dela axceN(39 aac. ase aie: 70,488 85,589 915 847 51,152 | 101,119 +97-7 
Hamilcons @nitssseasce > see 166,337 | 208,321 2,060 2,293 86,947 | 227,491 +161-6 
ull Queena: sexes Nace aes 32,947 43,483 409 399 9,555 26, 609 +178-5 

Jacques Cartier, Que......... 4 22,450 BY 210 Pa 4,792 Bi 
Joliette Ques esi etme 12,749 16,064 214 258 5,155 16, 238 +215-0 
Jonquicre Ques. nents cnekes ne ee 13, 769 21,618 xi 215 5,036 14,275 +183°+5 
KangstonmOnteteneee semen 30, 126 33,459 389 376 17, 602 43,976 +149-8 
aii GheneruO ites setae 35, 657 44,867 469 485 18,030 56,314 +212°3 
Bachines Ouemats cote 20,051 PA oe Wis 268 273 5, 669 19,306 +240-6 
WAsaNE RONG wi, omee ae eeekoe 4,651 11, 633 36 82 474 3, 743 +689-4 
WeasidewOnteee- nas cast eee 6,183 16, 233 56 120 25012 14,997 +645-3 
Hethormage: Alta. on... csi 14, 612 22,947 233 319 10, 700 42,542 +297-6 
IBEVvismOUC wey cee eee ncen 11,991 13,162 143 155 2,859 10,271 4259-2 
Hon dons Out rcsatcase occas 78, 264 95,343 1,092 1,053 39,990 125, 682 +214-3 
ongueml Quasars 7,087 11,103 92 102 2,608 7,660 +193°7 
Mair ors Ques. was oc es oie 9,034 12,423 122 191 2,424 8,484 +250-0 
Medicine Hat, Alta.......... 10,571 16,364 154 177 6, 640 21,447 +223 -0: 
bore, Oiktancocdasoncaunes« 8,070 11,342 69 80 1,827 5,055 +176:7 
IMonctonse NB reitcetactntete 22,763 27,334 308 314 21,105 42,528 +101-5 
Montreal, Que... .....0.e000- 903,007 | 1,021,520 12,745 11,491 394,415 | 1,012,626 +156:7 
Montreal North, Que......... 6, 152 14,081 58 108 657 8,855 +486-9 
Moose Jaw, Sask:.0... 2.0.0 20,753 24,355 268 269 10,035 29,745 +196-4 
Mount Royal: Que. 1.04.0. . 4,888 13852 16 29 475 9,952 |} +1,996-0 
New Toronto, Ont... 2.0. - 9,504 11,194 106 127 4,315 18, 123 +320-0 
New Waterford, N.S......... 9,302 10, 423 120 134 2,720 6,958 +155:8 
New Westminster, B.C...... 21,967 28, 639 378 379 13,064 49, 252 +277:0 
Niagara Falls, Ont........... 20,589 22,874 344 410 14,616 38,775 +165°3 
NortheBayy Onturecen aos. cee 15,599 17,944 207 222 8,081 26,494 +227°8 
North Vancouver, B.C....... 8,914 15, 687 129 156 2,885 9,009 +212-2 
Orillia \Onta-w deen ow ce has 9,798 12,110 198 207 4,446 5, 662 +213-7 
@Oshawe, Onts, 3.0. cee 26,813 41,545 330 425 15,512 46,735 +201°-3 
Ottawan Ontis.2- cone ees 154,951 202,045 1,559 L724 81,501 210,919 +158-8 
OutremontsQuews_ = -ee ee 30,751 30,057 166 117 5,094 14,860 +191-8 


Owen Sound, Ont............ 14, 002 16,423 246 234 6,842 20,720 +202-7 
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9.—Retail Trade in Urban Centres of over 10,000 Population (im 1951), 1941 and 1951— 


concluded 
Population Stores Sales 
- Urban Centre and Province IXCe 
1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 Increase 
1941-51 
No No No No. $000 $’000 
SerHDrOKe ONG) dicwaceccs ess 11,159 12,704 163 152 5,137 15,740 +206-4 
MPDTCLON ESO a. e-c olathe one 1 10,548 ie 156 + 13,036 9 
mecerborough, Ont. .........5- 25,350 38,272 370 413 14, 534 44,612 +206-9 
meerueArtnur: Ont..ci.esc. cere 24,426 31,161 294 342 13,320 36, 004 +170:3 
Prince Albert, Sask.......... 12,608 17,149 161 208 6,050 22,545 +272-6 
BPMODEC, QuUe......c.cecessvas 150, 757 164,016 1,984 1,984 63, 202 162,389 +156-9 
Bracing, SAS. cs sien es. oes s 58, 245 71,319 586 546 37,929 103,779 +173-6 
Beimouski, Que..........00085 7,009 11,565 120 176 3,409 12,299 +260-8 
Rouyn, Que Pease oleate 00,8 2 8,808 14, 633 189 218 4,929 15, 652 +217-5 
Bt. Boniface, Man............ 18,157 26,342 133 185 2,963 12,358 +317-0 
St. Catharines, Onttene ae: : 80,275 37,984 457 519 20227. 56,910 +168-1 
mt. Hyacinthe, Que.......... 17,798 20, 236 272 341 6,569 21,653 +229 -6 
| BereCaN, QUE... ..scccceces 13, 646 19,805 236 312 6, 922 18, 623 +169-0 
Mt. Jérdéme, Que.............. 11,329 17,685 199 300 3, 709 12,947 +249-1 
mervonn’s, Nf Id. oa... 3. ces no 52,873 Ae 668 ae 62,753 Ye 
met. Laurent, Que............. 6, 242 20, 426 63 135 tious 14,559 +961-5 
more Michel, Que............: 2,956 10,539 30 68 268 2,354 +778-7 
: Bint homas, Ont. .:..:......- Vimls2 18,173 278 275 9,415 24,886 +164-3 
Saint John, N. 1B ye ALS ar eee 51,741 50,779 803 643 24,683 55,543 +125-0 
‘Sarnia, Ont Pe A A rcaer 18,734 34,697 276 351 9,515 Dileae +291-2 
‘Saskatoon, Sitel ea eames 43,027 53, 268 567 488 20,780 64, 967 +212-6 
| Sault Ste. Marie, Ong ssa none 25, 794 32,452 339 895 13,418 36,547 +172-4 
‘Shawinigan F alls, Queers. s ¢ 20,325 26,903 231 377 5, 937 Da ealo +291-0 
‘Sherbrooke, Quer Res 35, 965 50,543 524 578 16,405 42,496 +159-0 
‘Sillery, Que SORTS ae ee a aie ae: 10,376 A 60 ay 2,656 oe. 
en GUGM re Polk oes 12,251 14,961 201 232 4,981 10,835 +117-5 
Stratford, Ont, bake wuss 17,038 18,785 249 246 8,023 23,409 +191-8 
Sudbury, "Ont TPE AMANNS One © os 82, 203 42,410 366 439 20, 654 59,531 +188-2 
rine y. NUSit ccc ice dee cccm s 28,305 Soy. 354 sae 14,779 34,023 +130-2 
| Thetford Mines, Que rere: 12,716 15,095 193 214 3, 238 12,048 +272-1 
Mem mins, Ont......0....... 28, 790 27,743 290 308 14,061 26, 253 +86-7 
memento, Ont. oo. ccs cco: 667, 457 675, 754 9,396 8,709 399, 906 999, 108 +149-8 
Beetle cette eee. 9,392 11,430 139 130 De Civ 14, 623 +155-8 
Merenton, Ont...:......0..008 8,323 10,085 137 138 4,567 12,367 +170:°8 
mebree Rivers, Que........... 42,007 46,074 557 633 13,494 44,314 +228-4 
ES, INS shaken, tera sc « 10,272 10, 756 176 181 8,536 16,343 +91-4 
Mvalley field, Que............. 17,052 22,414 214 293 6,580 15,803 +140-2 
M@eyancouver, B.C:............. 275,353 | 344,833 4,351 4,338 | 145,205 | 456,160 +214-1 
eects) Que tess a Ss, Oe ee: 67,349 77,391 658 625 18,751 56,359 +200-6 
| ‘Victoria, Bee Bae eee sed 44,068 Siew 890 833 36, 761 90,912 +147-3 
Vietoriaville, ad bo ota ae 8,516 13,124 150 229 2,875 1 b13 +300°5 
Waterloo, Stn SAS SOee Os 9,025 11,991 107 116 2,978 9,931 +233 °5 
Welland, oe Mics Petcare S iste: 12,500 15,382 222 230 10, 213 24, 693 +141-& 
“Westmount, Que Smee ic les 26,047 25, 222 141 143 6,820 16, 987 +149-1 
| Windsor, Ont SS SE EN Re Ra 105,311 120,049 1326 1,340 53, 688 130,475 +143-0 
‘Winnipeg, Wien. eta states ees 221,960 235,710 2,467 2,326 136,615 310,102 +127-0 
PWoodstock, Ontaecaiiecdentte 12,461 15,544 212 216 6,951 19,455 +179-9 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 


| When sales figures, tabulated by kind of business, are examined for 1941 and 
1951, two groups are of great significance—the food and beverage group with sales 
of $3,232,312,000, and the automotive group with sales of $2,544,089,000. Together, 
these two groups of stores accounted for sales of $5,776,401,000 or more than 
one-half of all sales in Canada’s retail stores. In the food and beverage group, the 
outstanding development has been the growing importance of the combination 
store selling groceries and fresh meat; the number of such stores doubled between 
| 1941 and 1951, and sales quadrupled. The automotive group sales increase from 
-$594,719,500 to $2,544,088,600 was the largest of the many substantial increases 
‘in the decade. 


. 
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10.—Number of Retail Stores and Sales, by Kind of Business, 1930, 1941 and 1951 


——— ae 


Stores Sales 
Kind of Business P.C. Change 
1930 1941 1951 1930 1941 1951. 9 |—-————_——— 
1930/51 |] 1941/51 
* No. | No. | No $000 | $7000 | $7000 
Food and Beverages— 
Candy, nut and confection- 
OLY SUOLeS meee eae ene 8,981 | 11,583 | 8,996 54,176 67,260 | 137,017 | +153 |) +104 | 
Grocery stores, without 
fresh medte.oos. 0.) lero 18,166 | 21,884 | 22,239 | 243,699 | 266,028 | 622,117} +155 |) +134 | 
Combination stores (groc- | 
ery stores with fresh 
meat)= dos eee 5,162 | 6,101 | 12,152 | 161,704 | 301,351 | 1,276,804 | +690 | +824 | 
Meat and fish markets....| 5,379 | 4,793 | 3,320 83, 026 83, 252 181,318 | +118 |} +118 | 
estaurantcgenas cee ee 5, 609 8,821 | 18,837 75,977 131,181 LGD vaTls +495 +245 | 
Totals, Food and Beverages! # 58,491 | 65,134 1,062,001 | 3,232,312 +204 | 
General Merchandise— 
Department stores and 
mail order offices or 
houses of department 
SLOKES* eek eee 148 504 649 | 355,259 | 377,806 | 910,129} +156 |) +141 | 
Generalestoressa.. 2 sane coe 11,355 | 11,917 | 10,457 | 207,657 | 214,748 | 519,819} +150] +142 | 
Variety Storesac... yas 513 1,085 1,391 44,212 85,177 195, 624 +343 -+-130 | 
Totals, General Merchan- 
GiS@l ca tee oe ee 14,889 | 15,711 | 16,153 | 680,346 | 740,719 | 1,795,674 | +-164 | +142 | 
Automotive— 
Automobile dealers........ 2,736 | 2,835 | 5,168 | 258,608 | 370,956 | 1,983,751 +682 || +435 
Garavess. peck ten eee 4,140 | 3,156 | 3,694 47,560 47,561 135,697 | +185 || +185 
Billing stations... eee 5,503 | 10,180 | 8,394 66,449 | 157,558 | 338,249 | -+409 || +115 
Totals, Automotive!........ 13,016 | 16,867 | 18,380 | 380,915 | 594,726 | 2,544,089 | +568 || +3828 
Apparel and Accessories— 
Men’s and boys’ clothing 
and clothing and furnish- 
INS: SbOLeS:.400 =. cn eee 3,969 | 3,485} 3,971 72,111 79,873 | 201,689 | +180 || +153 
Women’s apparel and ac- 
cessories stores.......... 8,715 5,508 6,357 69, 806 97,522 259,031 +271 +166 
Family clothing stores..... 1,149 | 1,934] 2,686 42,144 78a Tb 192,962 | +358 || +162 
Shoe: stores s. tens.) seis 1,641 1,674) 225242 35, 908 44,037 | 111,488 | +211 +153 
Totals, Apparel and Acces- 
SORICS Ee Sir th. ae ae 10,474 | 12,601 | 16,283 | 219,969 | 295,212 | 783,322 | +256 || +165 
Building Materials and 
Hard ware— 
Lumber and building ma- 
terials dealers........... TPS 25 aL, Olle menos 66, 201 79,786 | 357,611 | +440] +348 
Hardware stores.......... 2,901 | 3,020 | 3,872 70,892 73,143 | 227,395 | +221] +211) 
Totals, Building Materials | 
and Hardware'.......... 6,144 | 5,801 | 7,887 | 164,112 | 174,203 | 678,980 | +311 | +287) 
Furniture, Household Ap- 
pliances, Radio and 
Home Furnishings— . 
Furniture stores........... LALOUE| el ood OO 41,017 64,057 | 146,793 | +258 |) +129 
Household appliance and 
TACIO StoreSense wae e 1,528 | 1,648 | 2,789 51,692 45,895 | 210,238 | +807 | +358 
Totals, Furniture, House- 
hold Appliances, Radio 
and Home Furnishings!| 3,079 | 3,498 | 5,221 99,791 | 118,357 | 394,471 | +295 || +233 
Second-hand.............. 1,606 | 1,740 | 1,244 11,813 11,071 23,139 +96 |) +109) 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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er eS 
10.—Number of Retail Stores and Sales, by Kind of Business, 1930, 1941 and 1951— 
: concluded 


i 


Stores Sales 
Kind of Business P.C. Change 
1930 1941 1951 1930 1941 1951. 9 |——————___ 
1930/51 | 1941/51 
No. No. No. $000 $’000 $’000 
Other Retail Stores— 
Drug stores (with and with- ° 
out soda fountain)....... 3,559 | 3,956 | 4,325 76,849 | 101,027 | 248,449 | +223 | +146 
Tobacco stores and stands.| 2,420} 4,239 | 2,330 30, 703 43 , 227 78,291 +155 +81 
Jewellery stores........... 1,532 1,692 2,610 26, 663 38,454 104,567 +292 +172 
peat, Other Retail Stores'| .. 22,622 | 21,324 ae 444,620 | 1,205,793 - 4171 


Totals, All Stores!.......... 119,621 | 137,331 | 151,626 | 2,740,105 | 3,440,902 |10,652,780 | +289 | +210 
| 


1 Includes kinds of business for which separate figures are not shown. 


| Between the two Census years, 1941 and 1951, no significant change took 
place in the proportion of Canada’s retail trade done by independent (including 
department) stores and chain organizations operating four or more units in the same 
‘kind of business. Chains actually accounted for a slightly smaller part of the 
‘total—16-7 p.c. in 1951 compared with 18-6 p.c. in 1941. On the other hand, 
independent stores had 83-3 p.c. of the total in 1951 compared with 81-4 p.c. in 
1941. By individual trades, more noteworthy changes took place. Chain filling- 
‘stations dropped from 8-6 p.c. of the total in 1941 to 1-1 p.c. in 1951, while chain 
‘household-appliance and radio stores decreased from 40-5 p.c. to 22-6 p.c. in the 
‘same period. In the women’s apparel and accessories stores, chains increased 


‘their proportion of the total from 13-2 p.c. in 1941 to 17-7 p.c. in 1951. Results, 
in detail, are shown in Table 11. 


| A further analysis of this type of relationship is shown in Table 12, in which 
‘tabulations are given for independent stores, chain stores, and department stores, 
‘classified by economic regions for 1941 and 1951. It is evident from this analysis 
‘that the general trend for Canada as a whole, toward a greater portion of the retail 
‘business of the country being accounted for by independent stores and a smaller 
| portion by both chain and department stores, holds true for each region. 


| 
| 11._Number of Independent and Chain Retail Stores and Sales, by Kind 
of Business, 1941 and 1951 


P:@cof 
| Stores Sales Total- 
| Kind of Business Sales 
| 1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 
No. No. $7000 | $'000 
_ Grocery Stores (without fresh meat)— . 
MEPEROCDENGENIS . yo ce cee cost ce ewe sce a eae. 21,145 21,902 226,081 575,831 85-0 92-6 
RIAIEG MSS. NR a Ess) EE oR ore 2a Flee 739 337 39,947 46, 287 15-0 7:4 
Totals, Grocery Stores (without fresh 
URNS By) ete es ct oy ete sols, sooo ora aia calo wrane ass 21,884 22,239 || 266,028 | 622,117 | 100-0 | 100-0 


I fe fr | fe mR 
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11.—Number of Independent and Chain Retail Stores and Sales, by Kind 
of Business, 1941 and 1951—continued 


P.C. of 
Stores Sales Total | 
Kind of Business Sales 
Waa 1941 1951 | i941 | 1951 
No. No. $7000 $’000 | 
Combination Stores (grocery stores with | 
fresh meat)— 
Indepen dente: 4 sucsiee st cca tek Gots 5,304 11,286 | 168,140 |} 710,360 55-8 55-6 
Chang irc... aetna eae cence eee 797 866 | 183,211 | 566,444 44.2 44-4 | 
Totals, Combination Stores (grocery , 
stores with fresh meat)................. 6,101 12,152 | 301,351 | 1,276,804 || 100-0 | 100-0. 
General Stores— | 
Indepentente:c. sate et od se eee 11,750 10,049 | 207,904 | 481,847 96-8 92:7 
Chaine 2 Nie eit nats eiayertoeedee esac ts, OEE: 167 408 6,844 37,972 3-2 7am 
Totals, General Stores.................... 11,917 10,457 | 214,748 | 519,819 | 100-6 | 100-0) 
Variety Stores— | 
TRGenenCENtS,;..5 sieges ine ee eee oon ete 559 794 11,180 31,149 13-1 15-9) 
CHAINS SOLA At REED . Als cakes 526 597 73,997 | 164,475 86-9 84-1 | 
Totals, Variety Stores.................... 1,085 1,391 85,177 | 195,624 | 100-0! 100-0) 
Filling Stations— | 
Independents, o50es.r5.e ieee eee ae 9,754 8,337 | 143,971 | 334,392 91-4 98-9 | 
ODaNS soo cadens coe ot cares ce eee 376 57 13, 588 3, 858 8-6 1 
Totals, Filling Stations................... 10,130 8,394 | 157,559 | 338,249 | 100-0 | 100-0 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Clothing 
and Furnishings Stores— | 
Indenendents x igoa. ict oocts, eee ae Shoop 3, 720 70,167 | 175,820 87-8 87-2 
Chains tis Se} 2s 5 Fee a ah atenntatetratatet 150 251 9,706 25, 869 12-2 12-8 
Totals, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and 
Clothing and Furnishings Stores...... 3,485 3,971 79,873 | 201,689 | 100-0 | 100-0) 
Women’s Apparel and Accessories Stores— 
Independents *:..3 eee oe ea 5,181 5, 834 84, 623 213, 185 86-8 82-3 
CDSN Bed es ts oli’. s:haianocnis et a, 327 523 12,899 45, 846 13-2 17-7 
Totals, Women’s Apparel and Accessories 
SEOTOS whe cin, omatee ate ee SAE Ae 5,508 6,357 97,522 | 259,031 || 100-0 |) 100-0 ° 
Shoe Stores— 
idopendenite's Sit se oe tt ath weeks oak 15217, 1,637 27,640 73, 165 62-8 65-6 
CODSENS 5255s bias bo x a eat ce ae ee 457 605 16,398 38,323 37-2 34-4 
Totals, Shoe Stores....................... 1,674 25242 44,038 | 111,488 | 100-0] 100-0 
Household Appliances and Radio Stores— 
Tndenendeonts ra soca eee och ceeea ue cas 1,236 2,370 27,286 | 162,624 59-5 77-4 
CAINS IMR A 55 oars scart vic Wal ee ee 412 419 18, 609 47,614 40-5 22-6 
Totals, Household Appliance and Radio 
Stores eee Pere... BS Ae eee 1,648 25789 45,895 | 210,238 | 100-0] 100-0. 
Restaurants—! 
Tadeponcdents see.) Sai. tes ene ae oe oe 1,307 11,733 | 112,082 | 395,934 88-4 92-8 
CAN SHI et 98 lr ar RG are ae ae ee 301 295 14,661 30, 984 11-6 7-9 
Totals, Restaurants!.....................- 7,678 12,028 | 126,693 | 426,918 | 100-0 | 100-0 
Drug Stores (with and without soda 
fountain)— 

Independénta*ecs tn set ee. eee 3,601 3,979 82,283 | 217,182 81-4 87-4 
(CUAINS: wert ee eee ke wk Ss eae Ee ac 355 346 18,745 31, 267 18-6 12-6 
Totals, Drug Stores (with and without | 
Soda fountain) its. t ee es 3,956 4,325 | 101,028 | 248,449 |} 100-0) 100-0 


1 Excludes refreshment booths and stands, and fish and chip shops. 
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| 11.—Number of Independent and Chain Retail Stores and Sales, by Kind 
| of Business, 1941 and 1951—concluded 


— eee eaesreee| 
( 
ite tet ll 


RiCeot 
Stores Sales Total 
| Kind of Business Sales 
| 1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 
“Tobacco Stores and Stands— 
BETIS PON GOMUSii.ceis oe cic cis. 0 f01e carole ole ie Selsey sis 4,033 2,114 36, 412 60,872 84-2 77-7 
INS create tate teres Tk efeietetete oe wl si slateneke ai 206 216 6,816 17,419 15-8 22°3 
Totals, Tobacco Stores and Stands........ 4,239 2,000 43,228 78,291 | 100-0 | 100-0 
All Stores— 
METRO NON CONUS. eioieicicles vc ioe oles 6 sis store cists a's es 129,320 143,532 | 2,797,902 | 8,877,036 81-4 83-3 
RES coc oh oe ah esih coe eile ee raslaled ie ietearon eats 8,011 8,094 643,000 | 1,775,744 18-6 16-7 


Meotals, All Stores.................sseeeece 137,331 | 151,626 | 3,440,902 |10,652,780 || 100-0 | 100-0 


| 


INDEPENDENT, CHAIN AND DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
1930,1941 AND 195! 
LEGEND 


DEPARTMENT STORES........005: 
CHAIN STORES 


PERCENTAGE INDEPENDENT STORES 
DISTRIBUTION De 
DEPARTMENT 1951 MARITIMES QUEBEG 
; 000,000000 
3 -_ 


000000000 
“#3 


NOEPENDENT + 
STORES 
LA 8%., 


1930 1941 1951 


000,000000 


“fl ONTARIO *j PRAIRIES BRITISH 


COLUMBIA 


1941 1951 194] 
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12.— Relative Positions of Independent, Chain and Department Stores, by 
Economic Divisions, 1941 and 1951 


Independent Stores} Chain Stores Department Stores 


pa I a  — Eee Total 
Year and Economie Division Stores 
Stores j2a Ge Stores 1eKCy Stores P.C. |} and Sales 
and of and of and of | 
Sales Total Sales Total Sales Total 

1941 | 
Atlantic Provinees......... No. 11,983 | 94-8 556 4-4 102 0-8 12,641 | 
$7000 Q0P 2220 fleet 52,890 | 18-7 28,700 | 10-2 282,812 | 
Quebee: fie Pace Ne No. 38,232 | 96-3 1,446 | 3-6 34 | 0-1 39,712 | 
$’000 627,870 | 76-7 132,260 | 16-2 58,541 | 7-1 818,671 | 
Ontariors®. tees ioe No. 43,493 | 92-3 3,385 | 7-2 247 | 0-5 47,055 
$’000 960,025 | 68-2 295,444 | 21-0 151,508 | 10-8 1,406,977 , 
Bratrie*Provincesan senha: No. 24,644 | 92-9 1,795 | 6:8 90} 0:3 26,529 { 
$’000 427,687 | 69+1 96,426 | 15-6 94,678 | 15-3 618,791 | 
British Columbia..,........ No. 10,455 | 92-9 767 | 6-8 31 | 0-3 11, 253m 

$’000 200,708 | 64-8 64,486 | 20-8 44,379 | 14-4 309,573 
Wotalss yee ee No. 128,816 | 93-8 8,011 | 5-8 504 | 0-4 137,331 | 
$'000 | 2,420,096 | 70-3 643,000 | 18-7 377,806 | 11-0 3,440,902 

1951 

Atlantic Provinces......... No. 16,921 | 95-8 Cle ees )a) 186m OG 17,668 | 

$000 688,092 | 77-0 134,524 | 15-1 71,001 7-9 893, 617 

Que Bec radtchiceis oro lieretecune No. 42,014 | 96-4 1,495 | 3-4 63 0-2 43,572 
$’000 | 1,912,410 | 78-5 359,274 | 14-7 165,229 | 6-8 2,436,913 

Ontariognnteteenc «aoe ee No. 46,358 | 92-5 Rae 6-9 289 0-6 50,119 

$7000 | 2,998,755 | 72-8 809,061 | 19-7 308,557 | 7-5 4,116,378 

Brairie erowincessarccane No. 25,238 | 93-6 1,636 6-1 86 0-3 26,960 

$7000 1,598,569 | 75-7 282,068 | 13-4 230,746 | 10-9 2,111,388 

Britishi@olumbiaac.....cs sek No. 12,352 | 92-8 880 6-6 75 0-6 13,307 
$000 769,082 | 70-3 190,817 | 17-4 134,596 | 12-3 1,094, 495 
Motals acc OA No. 142,883 | 94-2 8,094 5-3 649 0-4 151, 626 © 
$7000 | 7,966,907 | 74-8 | 1,775,744 | 16-7 910,129 | 8-5 || 10,652,780) 


Stores, when grouped according to the volume of annual sales, showed a wide 
and varied pattern. Almost 2,000 stores had less than $1,000 sales in 1951, com- 
pared with 8,995 stores in 1941; sales of these stores accounted for only 0-1 p.c. in 
1951 of the Canada total compared with 0-2 p.c. in 1941. In number of establish- 
ments, the small store dominated the picture, 70 p.c. of all stores having sales of less 
than $50,000 in 1951. In contrast, stores with sales of $50,000 or over in 1951 
accounted for only 30 p.c. of the total number of establishments, but made 63-5 p.e. 
of all sales in retail stores. Further details are shown in Table 13. 
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—Retail Establishments grouped according to Annual Sales, 1941 and 1951 


eee ee eee 
OOS -_— aS oor 


| Stores Annual Sales 
| Group 
1941 1951 1941 1951 
No. p.c. No. p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 

| ‘Sales— 
Less than $1,000..... 8,995 6:6 1,912 1-8 5, 191 0-2 1,285} 3 
$1,000-$1,999......... 9,958 7.3 4.987 2-8 14° 146 0-4 5,989 0-1 
$2;000-$4,999......... 24°339 | 17-7] 10,572 7-0 81,181 2-3 35,063 0-3 
$5,000-$9,999......... 27,674 | 20-1| 14,943 9-9 198, 189 5-8 109, 083 1-0 
$10,000-$19,999....... 27,800 | 20-2] 25,867] 17-0 393.385 | 11-4 378,093 3-5 
$20,000-$29,999....... 14,339 | 10-4] 20,293] 13-4 345.734 | 10-0 498, 226 4-7 
$30,000-$49,999....... 12,126 8-8 | 28,396 | 18-7 460,534 | 13-4 | 1,078,920| 10-1 
$50,000-$99,999....... 7,523 5-5 | 25,922 | 17-1 508.867 | 14-8 | 1,793,879 | 16-8 

~ $100,000-$199,999..... 2’ 856 2-1| 11,527 7.6 389.055 | 11-3 | 1,566,702 | 14-7 
Rea are ela } 1,308} 1-0] 5,282| 3-5] 395,024] 11-5] 1,600,421] 15-1 
Ba 108 bc owes a j 413 0-3 2, 625 ied 649,597 | 18-9 | 3,585,118 | 33-7 


Totals, All Groups...| 137,331 | 100-0 | 151,626 | 100-6 || 3,440,902 | 100-0 | 10,652,780 | 100-0 


ee a a aaa 


| 1 Less than 0-1 p.c. 


In 1951, 56,875 or 37-6 p.c. of the retail stores in Canada had no paid employees, 
| but these accounted for only 8 p.c. of total sales. Stores with fewer than 10 paid 
BP ove numbered 87,560 or 57-7 p.c. of the total in operation and had 51-2 p.c. 
| ‘of all sales. In comparison, stores with 10 or more employees were only 4:7 p.c. 
of the total number of establishments but had 40-5 p.c. of all sales. 


14.—Retail Stores grouped according to Number of Employees, 1951 


Paid Employees 


Group Stores Sales Payroll 
| Minimum Maximum 
We | 22 
Lo Notts p. ce $7000 pee./1 «Ne. } pees |< No. | -pie: $000} p.c. 
_ Stores Reporting— 
No employees.......... 56,875| 37-6 883,143) 8-3) — — 3,895) 0-6) 12,940) 1-4 
| HEMployee. <2 2.0... .-- 38,435) 25-3 1,273,151} 12-0) 38,595 8-5) 54,871 9-1 3,202 5-8 
| POMpPlOyees:...<.605 50% 19,580} 12-9 1,029,326 9-7} 39,160 8-6] 52,613 8-7 64,365 Tl 
3 et |) eo) Saviiasearere 11,011 7-3 796, 762 725) 33,033 7:3) 44,041 7:3 58,384 6-4 
4 pty ls,» eaten ee 6, 697 4-4 631, 594 5-9] 26, 788 5-9} 35,171 5-8 48,841 5:3 
5-9 oe) SON wae tee aes 11, 837 7-8 1,716,569] 16-1] 74,959} 16-5) 98,172) 16-3 154,370} 17-0 
— 10-19 employees Stee 4,447 2-9 1,244,438] 11-7| 57,974] 12-7] 76,236) 12-6 124,282) 13-7 
ee ots Me alioks seit -2 2,074 1-4 1,245,029] 11-7} 60,880} 18-4} 80,081) 13-3 135,374} 14-9 
50-90 oe NORE 467 0-3 645, 406 6-0] 32,427 7-1) 41,605 6-9 70, 792 7°8 
0-1 1,187,363] 11-1] 90,978} 20-0)117,206) 19-4] 187,463 20:6 


Totals, Ali Stores..... 151,626] 100-0| 10,652,780] 100-0/454,794| 100-0/603,891| 100-0) 910,042 100-0 


| 

| 

| 

| 100 4 or over. 203 
: 

fT LS REUSE At | lla all laa ea 
| In 1951, 60,000 of Canada’s 151,000 retail stores did business on a cash 
| basis, and had total sales of $2,888,489, 100. The bulk of this trade was accounted 
for by the traditionally cash and carry businesses: restaurants, chain food stores, 
_ variety stores and drug stores. The important role which credit, both charge and 
instalment, has in retail selling is clearly shown in Table 15 and is particularly 
significant in such trades as the automotive group, department stores, clothing 
stores, and furniture and appliance stores. 

92428—623 
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15.—Retail Stores grouped by Cash Sales, Cash and Credit. 


Stores Reporting 
All Stores Cash Sales Only 


Kind of Business 


No Sales No. Sales 
a i. is $'000 $°000 
Food and Beverages— 
1} Grocery stores (without fresh meat)............. 21,706 595, 229 6,971 163, 166 
2| Combination stores (grocery stores with fresh 
TGS) Ae Ae ee En eS eee 11,460 | 1,206,661 2,982 674, 164 
3| Meat markets, 5), Sts 2..0, Sew ee ae ch eee eee 3,145 175,514 961 46, 502 
Al Riestaurants scm. donanar cen es tees se ee eee 13, 837 452,271 12,631 409, 746 
Totals, Food and Beverage!..................... 65,184 | 3,232,312 34,983 | 1,952,343 
Genetal Merchandise— +e 
5 CPALLIMENL:StOLES|s s9-...ciciets cise tie talc rine sean 
6| Mail order offices or houses of department stores. . 538 910, 129 4 4, 768 
7] General merchandise stores................-e000- 3,646 - 169,387 IROL 24,778 
Sl Variety Stores arr on eee cece eee te eee 1,391 195, 624 1,207 185, 698 
Totals, General Merchandise!.................. 16,153 | 1,795,674 3, 708 259,585 
Automotive— 
§\ Automotive dealersiy-ceerie oer tetera eoe 2,576 956,041 60 6,105 
10} Accessories, tire and battery shops............... 1,021 81,061 198 7,206 
LS Garages? ete etre are eee 3,694 135, 697 496 9,445 
Dl getrillingista tions senactccte rach ae Cra ra ieee 8,394 338, 249 2,789 79, 863 
Totals, Automotive!......................00000- 18,380 | 2,544,089 3,644 109,920 
Apparel and Accessories— 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and clothing and 
furnishings Storessen. ae. eek een eee 2,591 162,765 865 39,101 
14| Family clothing and furnishings stores........... 2,686 192,962 980 89,157 
15| Women’s ready-to-wear stores................-+- 3,190 158, 120 av 44,906 
16) shurners-andstur stores eee seen een eee 591 38, 877 66 1,467 
17| Family shoewstores terse: eee ea. See eee 2,047 99,324 1,284 60,191 
Totals, Apparel and Accessories!............... 16,283 483,322 7,440 257,111 
Building Materials and Hard ware— 
18] Lumber and building materials dealers........... 1,772 290, 466 103 5,417 
19} Lumber and building materials, coal and wood 
AY EET IS (ce y NR Cana Fane MURR MLL Nin eNO RET PB 3 421 67,145 9 1,187 
20) ablardware: storéss.. sgateek aacch ke te eee 3,741 217,419 588 15,085 
Totals, Building Materials and Hardwarel.... 7,887 673,980 1,043 27, 756 
Furniture, Household Appliances, Radio and 
Home Furnishings— 
ALi EUGILCOTe:, StOLES 7..htte Ste ight eee ee ae 1,583 136, 726 123 4,342 
22| Household appliance stores.............-.eseeee- 1,797 131, 234 122 2,563 
Z| me La ciopstores Me. oe ne eee. Cae eee ae 538 17,352 113 1,120 
Totals, Furniture, Household Appliances, 
Radio and Home Furnishings!............. 5,221 394,471 644 15,588 
Drug and Health Appliance— 
24| Drug stores (without soda fountain).............. 37020 208, 068 1,640 83 , 242 
25| Drug stores (with soda fountain)................. 500 40,381 214 17, 062 
Totals, Drug and Health Appliance!........... 4,712 2005290 2,054 103,322 
Second-hand Stores. ................ec0ccccceves 1,244 23,139 841 12,591 
Other Retail Stores— 
26|) Euelidealers (other thanvoil)), 0.0. .-/00.s adaceee 1,431 185,074 219 7,380 
Bi TLCETOCAICTS ee RC ee ee 296 5,596 184 1,442 
AS Ave well Gry SLOLESE. 4.1 ey emcee neh eae ene ee 2,610 104, 567 749 10, 762 
29 Lobacco storesvand stendse e+e. csc eso ere 2,330 78,291 2,035 67,426 
Totals, Other Retail Stores!.................... 16,612 948,517 6,191 150,273 
Totals-AMS COres 225 seek hee, eee 151,626 | 10,652,780 60,543 | 2,888,489 


1 Includes kinds of business for which separate figures are not shown. 
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Sales, and Those Not Reporting Cash and Credit Sales, 1951 


Stores Reporting Both Cash and Credit Sales 


5 Stone Nik 7 
: eporting Cash an 
Goocunts acalreble Ghedit Gales 
Instal- Instal- =r 
Cash Charge Charge 
| Sal : 
| ei Sales Sales nite Accounts x: Lntoe® No Sales 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
313,992 204, 046 109, 946 —_ 12,778 _— 6,112 118,072 | 1 
454,363 286, 080 168, 283 — 16, 871 —_— 2,028 78,134 | 2 
104,922 74,383 30,539 = 3,431 —_ 713 24,091 | 3 
18,311 15,590 2,021 — 337 — 881 24,214 | 4 
996,884 655, 204 341, 680 — 36,520 —_ 11, 456 283,085 
893,591 630,959 191,604 71,028 49 , 825 26,383 9 11,7694 ; 
| 121415 79,148 39,341 2,925 7,842 930 871 23,194 | 7 
| 2 2 2 2 2 2 91 2,264 | 8 
| 1,396,044 943,999 315,220 76,828 83,040 28, 204 3,844 140,046 
588, 807 224,749 169,398 | 194,660 21,634 9,448 Telit leeS Gin 29aeo 
58, 127 2102) 29 , 289 Te Silo) 4,608 1,818 835 15,727 |10 
66 , 922 38,610 26, 969 1,343 4,924 53 1,836 59,330 |11 
: 166, 656 120,990 44,389 1,277 6,005 28 2,611 91,730 |12 
1,624,005 709,307 467,772 | 446,926 61,045 225992 6,884 | 810,164 
| 
| 108,545 77,307 27, 200 3,988 5,486 971 397 15,119 |18 
134, 401 89,295 35,589 9,527 8,951 2,812 531 19,404 |14 
94,771 59, 569 30, 037 5,165 5,312 1,181 568 18,443 |15 
28,664 12,200 9,372 7,092 2,426 2,465 175 8,746 |16 
30,243 25,790 4,452 2 780 1 294 8,891 |17 
. 437,357 292,280 118,715 26,361 25,097 7,635 3,028 88,854 
267,401 82,310 183 , 053 2,039 32,508 707 214 17,648 |18 
| 63, 266 16,938 46,016 312 8,510 24 34 2,692 |19 
. 176, 836 106,519 65,494 4,823 14, 684 978 676 25,549 120 
ETTTTT eee Eee ee eee eee | ee 
| 588,851 239,110 337,277 12, 464 63,531 2,712 1,353 57,340 
| 
117,769 40, 299 29,758 47,712 10,103 17,919 274 14,615 |21 
112,794 45,312 23,486 43,995 4,545 11,376 366 15,877 |22 
13, 664 6, 290 3,114 4,260 593 1,006 124 2,568 (23 
! 333, 206 128,566 81,415 | 123,224 20,632 40,190 956 45,677 
| ee ee OO Ce 
| 104,991 89,940 15,051 = 2,447 — 487 | 19,836 |24 
21,492 19, 152 2,340 _, 395 _— 37 1,827 |25 
ee 131, 267 112,321 18,499 446 3,016 499 585 225087 
| 6,558 4,135 2,055 368 492 48 189 3,990 
 —— pO | a_y_orijr_P-  — +o pateeee RON 
152,991 52,931 96,270 3,790 17,151 338 265 24,700 |26 
3,376 1,876 1,491 10 240 3) 53 779 |27 
82,965 47, 853 24, 885 10,227 6,314 2.020 527 10,840 |28 
| 7, 381 5, 861 1,471 — 272 _ 148 3,534 129 
650,770 329,568 293,619 27,583 55, 428 5,394 3,068 147,474 
6,164,941 3,414, 482 2,036, 260 714,199 348, 801 107, 284 31,363 | 1,599,350 
: 2Figures withheld to avoid disclosure of individual operations, 
j 


a 
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In addition to tabulating the total sales by kind of business (as outlined in — 
previous tables), the Census of Distribution analyzed commodities handled by | 
each kind of business, and estimated the total value of the main commodities | 
sold through Canada’s retail stores. Table 16 shows the distribution of total sales 
of $10,652,780,000, in fairly detailed groups of commodities. Two items pre-_ 
dominated in 1951: $2,407,842,000 worth of food and kindred products sold to | 
consumers was 24 p.c. of all items sold in retail outlets, and $2,302,480,000 worth 
of automotive commodities (new and used cars, gas, oil, parts and accessories, | 
etc.) accounted for 22 p.c. of all commodities sold. Clothing (men’s, women’s, 
children’s) and shoes accounted for sales of $1,300,800,000, or 12-5 p.c. of all 
commodities. When used in conjunction with the general tabulations, this com-_ 
modity information becomes significant in any study of distribution problems in 
Canada. 


16.—Estimated Sales of Commodities in Retail Stores, 1951 


Esti- EAC. Esti- P.G 
Commodity mated of Commodity mated of 
Sales |Total Sales |Total , 
$’000 $000 
Food and kindred products....... 2,407,842} 24-0 || Radios, record players and equip- 
Automotive commodities........ 2,302,480} 22-0 TSN bya Wehnd teeter RGA MORE, cy 44,249} 0-4 | 
Clothing, women’s, misses’ and Toys, games and small wheel 
CHMCPEN Siete cere cee tetra 674,917) 6-5 LOOGS Ie ost e cee eo eee 33,088] 0:3 
Alcoholic beverages.............. 491,902} 4-7 || Second-hand merchandise........ 32,227| Osamu 
Clothing and furnishings, men’s SPOLLIMNSIOOUSE eee see tee tee 26,349) 0-2 
F040 bel SON ASI Ayr) SEND blo Sew. a Slee 418,495] 4-0 || Non-electrical appliances and sup- 
Receipts from sales of meals and DEST BM oan cce eke te eee eee 16,589] 0-2 
LUNCHES yt aes co eee ee 408,875} 3-9 || Musical instruments and acces- 
Building materials: + ceca ae os 341,026] 3-2 SOLIES etek eck ee eee ee 13,452} 0-1 
Huelandsces. sete eae 258,216} 2-4 || Cameras and photographicequip- 
Farm and garden equipment and IMEN Ge cee Oe cake eels oats 12,130} 0-1 
SUP DIOS ae Pies. fixe lone Aver teenies 234,174| 2-2 || Bicycles, motorcycles and parts. . 11,463} 0-1 
Drugs and drug sundries......... 233,811] 2-2 || Luggage and leather goods....... 9,214) 1 
Shoes and other footwear......... 207,438} 2-0 || Professional and scientific appli- 
Electrical appliances and supplies. 197,799} 1-9 ances, instruments and equip- 
Jakidehpendele atoesamtedoacecicemonee 195,150} 1-8 MECNGtE Soa soh ee Pee eee 2,351) * 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco.... 189,666] 1-8 || Office and store equipment and 
Gem CORE e a aes ote al ae eee eee 180,846} 1-7 furnituret. ab yeep ee cer ees 871; 1 
Dry goods and notions........... 168,997} 1-6 || Miscellaneous merchandise....... 713,930] 6-8 
Hay, straw, grain and feed....... 143,962) 1-3 > | 
Household supplies............... 129,749] 1-2] Total Sales of Commodities in 
Paper goods, stationery and books 96,054} 0-9 Retanosvores. se. Gees ane aoe 10, 435, 112|100-0 
Eiouseturnisaings,.).. 8 ne eee 94,692] 0-9 Add: Receipts from repairs and 
Jewellery, silverware, clocks and SEUVIGCS 2. ciee: Ga. os hd ee 217,668 
WE CHICS SO rateae cre ot, 5 einen ara cae 93,719) 0-8 
Paints, varnishes, glass and wall- 
DADCE Ne icc a ent ee 49,389] 0-5 || Total Sales of Retail Stores... .|10,652,780|100-0 


— 


1 Less than 0-05 p.c. 


Service Establishments.—Service establishments as defined in the 1951 
Census of Distribution included all those places of business whose major source of 
gross income (annual turnover) was derived from the rendering of services, as 
opposed to the sale of merchandise. The following types of service were covered: 
amusement and recreational, such as motion-picture theatres and bowling alleys; 
personal services such as barber shops and shoe-repair shops; certain business 
services such as advertising agencies and window-display services; repair services 
such as auto repair, radio repair and watch repair; burial services; photography, 
commercial and portrait; hotels and tourist camps; and other services such as 
cold-storage locker rentals and taxis. 
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The Census excluded the following: professional services such as those services 


rendered by doctors, lawyers and accountants; trade services such as those services 

rendered by carpenters, plumbers and electricians; public utilities such as gas, 
electricity and water; services not carried on in an established place of business, 
such as domestic service in a private home; and transportation services such as 
: air, rail and boat (except taxis operating from stands). 


The total number of service establishments enumerated in the 1951 Census 
was 58,748, and their total receipts were $1,085,757,900. Included in these 1951 


figures were 8,741 establishments in the hotel and tourist camp group, with receipts 


of $370,911,200, which were not included in the 1941 figures. Excluding this 
group of service establishments, the 1951 results showed a moderate increase of 
736 establishments, but receipts increased by $460,168,700. 


All groups of establishments showed very large increases in dollar volume in 


1951 compared with 1941; as shown in Table 17. Two groups, however, showed 


declines in number of establishments—the undertaking and funeral services group 
and the personal services group. In the latter group declines were shown in the 
number of barber shops, beauty parlours, shoe-repair shops and shoe-shine parlours 
and were common to all provinces. 


Service establishments provided employment for a minimum of 143,800, and a 
maximum of 190,048, employees in 1951, and a payroll of $259,709,200. Excluding 
hotels and tourist camps, the services payroll increased $114,228,000 over the 1941 
payroll of $62,984,000. 


17.—Service Establishments, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1951 


—— 


Working Paid Employees 


Province and Establish- : 3 — 
Kind of Business ments Receipts Pro- Mini- Maxi- Payroll 
prietors mun nanint 
No. $000 No. No. No. $’000 
Province 
Bny AOU ANG Me clon are cee ee ausistale exaie-ahe 650 ig PpAll 643 1,099 1,287 1,589 
Prmce Hdward Island. ... 2.2.06. 000605 367 2,793 389 559 707 621 
Ba SAS COUT ate Titel ore arae sioie org syeteiave aes 2,050 22,554 1,993 4,151 5,571 5,540 
BOG EST UNS VRC Alo a vie dic.ers 2s ori Saher oes 1,600 18,719 1,545 2,896 3,768 3, 869 
HE OR GAR Ie Oa Se 16,501 280, 146 16,929 37,369 47,550 63,331 
TENET aR Re ba Bone, Seale rn Sere ere 20,540 415,313 20, 433 56, 782 75,914 106, 858 
LSS Sat Oe TE Ales) See a ee ee ee Slin 66, 656 3,189 8, 669 11,096 15,197 
BP IhOhG WAL tert... cnciestneeeie s nel Sal 57,105 3,758 6,432 8, 032 10,042 
Oo be CAS an Ce ga ae ee eee ane 4,227 94,337 4,091 10,580 15,214 20, 825 
BELSON DIB... ooh toels Fa hae esis ee 5, 848 118, 452 5,662 15,065 20,634 31,302 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 77 2,463 72 198 270 536 
MPM MBACL RR cia les soiree Sod sine’ od vias 58,748 | 1,085,758 58,704 | 143,800 | 190,048 259,709 
Kind of Business 
Amusement and Recreation— 

RCPS EA LEOS soc cate mais a's pein 0 H%s 1,799 100,371 1,032 13,366 14,664 17, 112 
Bowling alleys and pool halls.......... 1,915 18,675 2,000 2, 823 5,647 3,976 

Other amusement and recreation estab- 
‘CRT ee a, ee eee 1,850 31,928 989 5,653 10,060 8,246 


Totals, Amusement and Recreation. 5,564 | 150,973 4,021 21,842 30,371 29,335 


ee —— ——__ 
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17.—Service Establishments, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1951—continued 


Paid Employees 


‘ Working 
Kind of Business pellet! Receipts | Pro- Mini- Maxi. | Payroll 
prietors Ean saath 
No. $’000 No. No. No. $’000 
Business Services— 
ACVertisIne SCLVACES- eee esc te catee 815 39,447 671 4,628 6,116 16,499 
Other business services............... 973 77,584 663 6,508 7,994 16,996 
Totals, Business Services............ 1,788 | 117,031 1,334 11,136 14,110 33,494 | 
Personal Services— 
Barber shops and beauty parlours— 
Barber Shops enon cn oe eee erse 7,285 25,740 7,555 3,002 3,359 5,240 © 
Barber and beauty parlours com- 

bined RAs on0e5.9, ace eras 280 1,957 292 380 481 670 ° 

Beauty: parlours. aces nee eo een 5, 172 22,143 5, 264 4,313 5,403 6, 142m} 
Laundries— "s 

Maundriess Chinesem-aas see eee 979 3,619 1,325 285 312 285 

Laundries, hand (other than Chinese) 203 1,399 229 265 340 293 

Laundries, power with cleaning and 

Gyeing 2203 AVE. BOG eot Lee 174 28, 687 96 9,056 10,618 15,880 | 

Cleaning and Dyeing— 

Dry cleaning and dyeing plants 

(cleaning, except rug)............. 1,040 43, 426 1,060 11,469 14,332 22,000 
Valet service, pressing and repair 

SHOPS por anier arr hea ee 1,367 7,965 1, 463 1,062 1,275 1,402 

Fur cleaning, repair and storage...... 154 2,065 156 250 422 545 
Shoe Repair and Service Shops— 
Shoe repair shopsys.. tae eee 4,268 16,424 4,368 1,196 1,462 1, 869 
Shoe-shine parlours...............+. 230 840 255 189 265 178 
Other personal services............... 2,337 49,811 1,378 7,537 8,920 12,526 
Totals, Personal Services............ 23,489 | 204,077 23,441 39,004 47,189 67, 402 
Repair Services— | 
Automobile Repair and Service Shops- 
Automobile service garages......... 3, 493 56,973 3,813 3,647 4,536 7,285 
Battery, ignition and electrical re- 

PAIL, BHODS . rowed fate. eden Fs ness 116 1.948 131 197 231 374 
Body repairs and paint shops........ 832 15, 787 944 1,677 2,241 4,096 
Parking lots (outdoors)............. 180 eePAl 100 232 258 311 
Storage: Parages sea. was See 21 is al¢i63 15 133 155 265 
Miresandsbrake:shopsina..satascck oa: 174 4,710 186 265 355 562 
Washing and polishing.............. 47 1,507 51 252 456 604 
Other automotive service shops Aces 251 3, 969 261 382 522 962 

Blacksmith Shops— 
Blacksmith and general repair shops! 2,818 8,536 2,941 534 667 732 
Horse-shoeing shops................ 136 242 137 12 13 14 
Other Repair Shops— 
Armature rewinding and electric 

motor repair shops................ 141 2,855 150 321 422 1,031 
Bicycle and motorcyle repair shops. . 224 993 235 49 59 52 
HHarnessprepalmshops sa. tan.) ae 137 423 138 15 16 17 
Locksmiths, gunsmiths and_ tool 

and cutlery repair shops.......... 275 1,764 291 131 158 278 
Radio and electrical repair and 

SET VICE SHOPS EP Ate es yceiher td veracsaetiw 1,051 9,387 1,094 639 848 1,441 
Upholstery and furniture repair eS 686 6,382 767 651 904 1,252 
Watch, clock and jewellery repairs. 636 2,898 662 214 251 410 
Miscellaneous repair shops... .cac.cs- 936 12,122 988 1,051 1,539 2,704 
Totals, Repair Services............ 12,154 | 182,988 12,904 10, 402 13,631 225387 

Undertaking and Funeral Services— 
iRuneraledirectorss. sae cee eee oe 1,045 29,325 986 1,963 Paevatly) 4,829 
Undertaking and furniture............ 46 1,361 56 68 78 99 


Totals, Undertaking and Funeral 
OF VICES ee ne i ee etathrne Ae oe am ate 1,091 30,686 1,042 2,031 2,325 4,928 


I (| jn : 
ee 
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17.—Service Establishments, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1951—concluded 


Estab- Working | Paid Employees 


Kind of Business lish- Receipts Pro- | |—-————————_ Payroll 
ments prietors |Minimum| Maximun 
No $7000 No No. No $000 
Photography— 
Commercial photographers........... 106 3,417 105 402 668 1,436 
Portrait photographers...............+- 1, 057 10, 426 1,049 1,148 1,555 2,086 
Developing, printing and enlarging.... 126 3,346 130 401 597 831 
Totals, Photography..............-- 1,289 17,189 1,284 1,951 2,820 4,353 
Hotels and Tourist Camps— 
Full year hotels, licensed.............- 3,292 311,321 2,916 37,064 44,539 68, 461 
Full year hotels, non-licensed......... 1,036 25,442 1,059 5, 057 6,546 7,464 
Seasonal hotels, licensed............-- 209 10,018 194 1,238 5,200 2,613 
Seasonal hotels, non-licensed.......... 1,005 11,620 1,024 3,197 det eeine 2,560 
Tourist courts, cabins, motels, etc.... 3,040 11,942 3,239 1,982 3,114 1,310 
Wpher tourist CAMPS... ...-.2.2.00e+-:- 159 568 175 115 229 89 
Totals, Hotels and Tourist Camps.. 8,741 | 370,911 8,603 48, 653 67, 405 82,497 
| Miscellaneous Services.............---- 4,632 61, 902 6,075 8, 781 12,197 15,313 
Totals, All Establishments.......... 58,748 | 1,085,758 58,704 | 143,800 | 190,048 259, 709 


Subsection 2.—Annual Statistics of Merchandising and Service 
Establishments* 


Current statistics on merchandising and service establishments are, in general, 
based on the results of the Decennial Census of Distribution. The results of the 
1951 Census are shown in considerable detail in Subsection 1. Following completion 
of a Census, it is necessary to select new sample panels from which to make 
estimates for certain of the larger continuing surveys such as retail trade, wholesale 


trade and retail consumer credit. It is also necessary to carry out extensive 


revisions to bring the past estimates into agreement with the Census base and to 


continue this revision to the post-census estimates currently produced. At time of 
writing (September 1954), such new samples and revisions were not completed, 
so that this Subsection will deal only with certain ‘“‘full-coverage’”’ surveys not 
affected by post-census sampling and revising procedures. The latest available 
annual data on retail trade, wholesale trade and consumer credit are contained 


in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 928-934. 


Operating Results of Retail Stores.—Operating results, profit and loss 
and balance-sheet data, are not covered by the Census of Distribution but are 
collected in a biennial survey, alternated with a similar study of certain wholesale 
and retail chain store trades. The 1952 retail survey gives figures for 20 major 
trades of the independent type of retail store. Latest results for wholesalers and 
retail chain stores are given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 930 and 933, respectively. 


* Revised in the Merchandising and Services Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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18.— Operating Ratios of Independent Retail Stores, by Kind of Business, 1952 


Nors.—All figures except stock turnover are percentages of net sales. 


Net 
Cost of Eee Total Salaries Occu- Profit Stock 
Kind of Business Goods Mace i Operating and pancy before Turn- 
Sold Bl Expenses!| Wages? | Expenses?|} Income | over 
Dax 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c No 
Unincorporated 
CrOCOn Veer bahia 86-2 13-8 8-6 3-0 2-6 5-2 10-1 
C@ompimnation ..eo..<dieele ees 85-4 14-6 10-5 4-9 2-4 4-] 13-8 
IVC eed Wa ee ee.) Re tae 82-5 17-5 11-4 Gp 2-8 6-1 39-1 
@ontectionery irs J tare ioe 81-2 18-8 11-3 4-3 4-8 7:5 12-0 
Fruit and vegetables........... 82-5 17-5 11-9 4-4 3-8 5-6 18-4 
Wen s: clothing Sai sae eee 73°4 26-6 16-5 6-9 4-8 10-1 2-3 
Ramilyeclotning =. a6 eee 75-6 24-4 15-5 7-0 4-4 8-9 2°3 
Women’s ready-to-wear........ 73+2 26-8 18-8 8-2 5-8 8-0 3:7" 
Hamiilyxshoeres ss ca ky re 72°3 27-7 16-9 Tikal 5-4 10-8 1-9 
General storése ee. re con 85-4 14-6 8-9 4-0 2-4 5-7 4.2 
Hurnituredes. Secs ogee ae aacee & 72-2 27-8 19-5 7-3 4-9 8-3 2-7 
Household appliance and radio 73-6 26-4 18-6 8-7 3-5 7:8 4-2 
FlArdwarer. ca ee eee 74-1 25-9 15-5 7°3 4-0 10-4 2-4 
Restaurants foc Sete s « 61-1 38-9 31-3 18-2 9-0 7:6 22-5 
Fuelidealers.c.54.. eek sete 79-6 20-4 15-8 3°5 2-1 4-6 11-3 
POPU RSs bee Re Ie. Ree 70-9 29-1 17-1 8-7 4-4 12-0 3°5 
Jewellery sseseeh. Ae ee 60-5 39-5 25-3 11-0 7-0 14-2 1-4 
MNODACCOMR a ears ak oiat aie 83-5 16-5 9-7 4-1 3-9 6-8 9-1 
Enllingista tlonssessenice see 79-9 20-1 14-2 7:7 4.2 5-9 23-5 
ATALES yt atid, Ae ee 70-1 29-9 21-6 12-9 5-1 8:3 11-8 
Incorporated 
Menjsiclothingcer, eek reece 70-7 29-3 26-3 14-7 5-8 3-0 2-2 
amt) yclounin gs nee eee 70-2 29-8 26-3 14-7 4.7 3°5 3-0 
Women’s ready-to-wear........ 70:7 29-3 26-5 15-3 6-0 2-8 4-6 
Bamilyshoca-ncemeamttreen oot 70-0 30-0 26-8 15-5 6-0 Boy} 2-0 
Eland Wane reer ee itn icc eron es 72-7 27-3 24-5 15-3 4-1 2-8 2-3 
uel. dealers: ).ouin ct at eel 78-0 22-0 20-4 6-1 1-9 1-6 10-0 
Dre ec tees. See eae ee 65-9 34-1 28-7 18-8 5-2 5-4 3-1 
Jewellenyies: hvtcahe. te kee 58-2 41-8 38:5 20-8 7:8 3:3 1-4 
1 Includes salaries and wages and occupancy expenses. 2 Excludes delivery or proprietors’ 
salaries. 3’ Includes taxes and insurance, light, heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation 
(except on delivery equipment) and rentals on rented premises. 4 Includes, for unincorporated 
stores, proprietors’ salaries or withdrawals. 5 Times per year—cost of goods sold, divided by average 


of beginning and year-end inventories. 


Theatres.—The Canadian public spent a total of $118,434,481 on motion- 
picture entertainment during 1952 of which $12,975,298 was amusement taxes. 
Summary statistics of motion-picture theatre operations are presented in Table 19. 
The provincial distribution shown in Table 20 does not include itinerant operators. 


19.—_Summary Statistics of Motion-Picture Theatre Operations, 1952 


Regular Drive-in |Community] Itinerant 
Item Theatres Theatres | Enterprises | Operators Total 
Fatablishmients.).). eotyci fo oe No. 1, 843 104 657 812 3,416 
Receipts (excluding taxes)........ $ 98,851,349 | 4,409,426 | 1,702,824 495,584 || 105,459, 183 
Amusement taxes. .......s.0ee005 $ 12,308, 148 540,390 96,314 | ° 30,446 || 12,975,298 


Pandadmissions. °C. 21 oie 6 oak No.| 247,732,717 | 8,379,586 | 5,363,564 | 1,487,420 || 262,963, 287 
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o.—Motion-Picture Theatres and Receipts, by Province, 1941, 1949 and 1950-52 


Nore.—Itinerant operators are not included in these figures. 


taxes. 
TT 
1941 19491 
Province 
No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts 
$ $ 

Newfoundland... : nie 56 895, 857 
Pmdsland ...< +. 6| 141,317 20| 296,851 
Nova Scotia..... 61) 2,195,599 84) 3,113,058 
New Brunswick. . 39| 1,102,265 67| 2,055,491 


No. 


1950! 


Receipts 


$ 


63} 916,634 
18} 293,807 
85| 3,269,653 
66] 2,064,199 


No. 


Receipts are exclusive of amusement 


1951! 


Receipts 


$ 


71| 1,202,077 
17| = 328,418 
86| 3,475,104 
71| 2,320,390 


No. 


1952! 


Receipts 


$ 


86| 1,269, 248 
17| 348,887 
88| 3,772,822 
72| 2,618,307 


BGEDEC.. 2... 902| 8,047,022}  637|19,765,969| 583)21,644, 261 617|23,043,006|  646}25,449, 414 
BONGATIO. 0. 2254. 410\18,757,372|  626|32,951,071|  609}35, 557,030 625|40,139,582| 644/42, 806,986 
Manitoba........ 111| 2,475,949] 181] 4,432,887| 166) 4,426, 997|  165| 4,897,805) 175) 5,285,192 
Saskatchewan.... 145| 1,673,313] 489] 4,120,512} 391) 4,001,268 387| 4,386,055] 386] 5,345,231 
PMEDOLGA...). ina oe: 144] 2,257,115] 311] 5,516,078] 262) 5,831,685 274| 6,650,644] 275] 7,754,465 
BritishColumbia?} 122] 4,145,945) 228) 7,945,072 206| 8,244,218| 209] 9,395,264) 215/10, 363,047 

Canada....... 1, 240/40, 795,897| 2, 699/81, 092,846) 2,449 86,249,752| 2,522/95,833,340| 2,604 104,963,599 


1 Includes, in addition to regular theatres, establishments in which motion-picture entertainment i8 
provided by community organizations such as churches, lodges, Boards of Trade etc., and drive-in 
theatres. In 1949 such halls numbered 469, their receipts $1,140,307, and drive-in theatres numbered 
30, and had receipts of $1,392,760; in 1950, 586 halls had receipts of $1,251,311 and 62 drive-in theatres had 
receipts of $2,290,679; in 1951, 632 halls had receipts of $1,499,560 and 82 drive-in theatres had receipts 
of $3,347,670; and in 1952, 657 halls had receipts of $1,702,824 and 104 drive-in theatres had receipts 
of $4,409,426. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Power Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—The value of work 
performed by 307 power laundries and 991 dry-cleaning plants operating in 1952 
totalled $105,331,139. The $51,644,977 paid in salaries and wages to 28,738 
employees during the year, accounted for almost one-half of total receipts. 


Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants, 1941 and 


21.—Statistics of Power 
1947-52, and by Province, 1952 


ee Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province Plants pe an of of Work 
ae Wages Materials | Performed 
PowrrR LAUNDRIES 
No. No. 3 $ $ 
RRR See ter tit nave a. © sla ganievepeemege agentes 237 11,844 | 10,120,662 | 2,348,740 | 19, 816, 895 
SAM ae ee AE Rear se cioee cppisis olen 5Cte sp haeiaets 244 13,950 | 16,357,072 | 3,560,120 | 30,459, 393 
EE Be EN ra ora eh appahis aye pa ceiale: Qgedev 1° 294 13,923 | 18,737,302 | 4,188,029 35,360, 996 
- yy Eapeath Neale’, (en aps) ag ie era eee eae 332 14,240 | 20,408,336 | 4,485, 436 38,659,596 
1, Se Bots pee ent  S IE ate eer, ots lor nat 323 14,310 | 20,976, 430 4,811,682 40, 586,942 
2 Si, py RAP PR eee aaa ers ig aoa uly 14,079 | 22,248,517 ne 44,053, 442 
1952 
Newfoundland and P.E. Island...........-.- 5 94 116, 293 22,190 254, 459 
2) RS Sy Aa ene Sears ones eR ae 15 437 588, 066 134 aad 1,287,966 
MTS WICKS od. .s ccce esse ccs reseses ees 13 455 617,797 145, 980 1,169,835 
BND. oi. ops Shae a hay Kiev Simpaepine shi Scaelsle ome 76 4,254 | 7,127,848 | 1,816,306 13,599, 967 
“Oi Eo Roe ae Ran isis ot Stier eerie 115 4,877 | 8,528,010 | 2,534,591 16,563,099 
PUMRSELESLISI TS Sok. te date old Mie leca bie okjebele.s ovale. waloiehesss 10 561 1,027, 267 246, 452 1,815, 421 
cate HO WANS. icc tls sind aed emtbeec chess 9 344 631, 257 143, 838 1,194,693 
NE eee ere ys ciseteie ole o ncus hams oe as 17 8il 1,541, 285 350,906 2,946, 510 
eh CTCL IA. |. hs ciclsraaiatore eis he bey ois aly weaves 47 2,089 | 4,318,230 748,929 8,020,740 
Camada, 1952)... ee ee ces 307 13,922 | 24,496,053 | 6,143,769 46,852,690 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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21.—Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants, 1941 and 
1947-52, and by Province, 1952—concluded 


a SS eee 
3 


nae Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province Plants lose and of of Work 
ees Wages Materials | Performed 
Dry-CLeaANING AND Dyrina PLANTS a 
No. No $ $ $ 
LILI Baa ee Sank 3 Ss ae 2 Sa Sees J Ra REA wes 363 6.554 | 6,125,635 | 1,433,790 | 12,678,275 
LE eee os Win ARES, aban Ree Heeeaat h E See ee <i 530 10,906 | 14,144, 464 3,041,506 28, 584, 285 
OAS Aaa css ia, Mab retedarcte. presto an aed megane 787 11,953 | 17,140,254 | 4,400,688 | 36,620,948 
104 O ere sey aeitatn,cecstoe ever Per ees csopator ovvas eee ORES 905 12,886 | 20,107,095 | 4,939,685 | 42,574,449 
DSO Mey the testes 2s Machete oR a eee ee 919 13,450 | 21,704,698 | 5,378,564 | 46,249,622 
LO Olecaiyare eee os erate eth ee dare ee 981 13,933 | 23,850,119 eo 52,798, 415 
1952 

Newfoundland and P.E. Island.............. 15 243 403,519 111,080 952,818 
IOV as SCOUlaT “tats sae ae men an eee ee. 36 553 820,753 209,179 1,743, 448 
NG Web Tunewvi Ck taxm, acannon: Rae eee 30 272 420,343 126,534 1,059, 761 
CUCDOG a trenctet Rute na ic Aer ne eee ae 183 3,395 | 6,077,825 | 1,643,847 | 12,963,206 
OTA O ni aries sh cide tiatce Setcion (a eet ee Se 416 6,376 | 12,169,109 2, 838,334 26,922,586 
MANIMODA Ie can teak ce eee, ee, eee 46 1,161 2,104, 423 458,348 3,996, 635 
Saskatehowanweses ova mcerteerhecteet aerate 63 576 1,052,075 287,489 2,622,594 
AID OTER. 028 sn eee Se Seong «aerial es 96 1,099 1,816,985 488,177 4,214,951 
Britis’ Columbia's o> een, see ee. ee 106 1,141 | 2,283,892 547,367 4,902,450 
Canadas 19520 20 3 ce ace 991 14,816 | 27,148,924 | 6,710,355 | 58,478,449 
a 
1 Includes salaried employees and wage-earners. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 3 In- 


cludes the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


Hotels.—The 1952 receipts of the 5,157 hotels in Canada amounted to 
$391,936,000. These receipts comprised $201,759,000 from the sale of beer, wine 
and liquor, $89,879,000 from room rentals, $67,269,000 from the sale of meals and 
$33,029,000 from other sources. 


22.—Hotels and Total Receipts, by Province, 1941, 1951 and 1952 


1941 1951 1952 
Province eee eee 
Hotels | Rooms | Receipts] Hotels | Rooms | Receipts! Hotels ] Rooms Receipts 
No. No. $7000 No. No. $000 No. No. $7000 

Newfoundland...... ae a6 Bp on 811 1,989 27 779 2,283 
Pilar elande oocos. 38 592 249 24 634 592 24 648 581 
Nova Scotia........ 226 3, 663 2,896 155 4,050 5,539 146 3,924 5,928 
ew Brunswick.... 171 3,570 1, 807 109 3,265 3,644 103 3,214 3,819 
Quebeos. Jin. a.3% 1,556 | 30,883 | 28,647 | 1,441 | 37,970] 85,293 1,540 | 39,741 93,679 
Ontarians. 1 <a. den 1,762 | 40,388 | 66,076 | 1,495 | 45,118 | 116,547 | 1,489 | 46,459 125, 488 
Manitoba......ccase ne. 278 7,350 7,953 276 7,588 | 25,892 285 7,985 27,691 
Saskatchewan...... 595 | 11,635 9,297 536 | 12,001 | 29,886 530 | 12,015 34, 790 
AIDOPLA hats eee 433 | 12,918 | 14,218 445 | 14,186 | 45,038 449 14, 206 49, 857 
British Columbia!. . 587 | 17,981 16,345 584 | 20,818 | 42,862 564 | 20,644 47, 820 
Canada.......... 5,646 | 128,980 | 147,488 | 5,092 | 146,441 | 357,282 | 5,157 149,615 | 391,936 


a a a Ng 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Farm Implement Sales.—Sales of new implements and equipment at the 
wholesale price level amounted to $250,277,241 in 1952 approximately 6 p.c. higher 
than in 1951. This figure represents manufacturers’ and importers’ sales which, 
at the retail level, were estimated at $307,000,000. Sales of new repair parts 
amounted to $31,231,946 at the wholesale level or an estimated $42,000,000 at the 
retail price. These repair parts are not included with the amounts shown for new 
implements and equipment. 
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93.—Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, by Province, 1951 and 1952 


Norr.—Values at wholesale prices. 


1951 1952 

| Pci pe 
rovince ange 

P.C. PG: g 

| Amount of Amount Oo 1951-52 

| Total Total 

| ee EEE [aa as’ A eset LL tania Rk ee A nig Ree 

$ $ 

| MitlantiC PrOVINGES . «is c's sevice second eee en 6, 889, 061 2°9 9,118,551 3°6 +32°3 

MEPUCDEC. 0... 06. cece ce ere ce tecceeeeeteeees 23 , 816, 008 10-1 23,745, 129 9°5 —0°3 

MMRTEATIO  Aicie cilcls tall alvtaions ee welola s eiehe eae « gels 58,736, 885 24-9 51,448, 643 20-6 —12-4 

: MUTASE «calc ciciclo chorale ¢ eronyat? wien © phoyele « sie%s 31,698,984 13-5 31,578, 047 12-6 —0-4 

| Saskatchewan...........eeeee eee eee ee eee es 61, 147, 757 26-0 75, 859, 527 30-3 +24-1 

MMEISETEG Be cle ai acicaole, stoke» © cialetepas clesis’e ales «lef 48, 267,092 20:5 53,505,361 21-4 +10°-9 

me ritish Columbia........ceesreccessssnenses 5,064, 558 2-1 5,021,983 2-0 —0-8 

: GALS Re iciett Rites ore sete tals chars 235,620,345 100-0 250,277,241 100-0 +6-2 


Separate sales figures for different types of equipment are presented in 
Table 24. 


24.—Sales of New Farm Implements and Equipment in Canada and in the Prairie 
| Provinces, by Type, 1951 and 1952 


Nors.—Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 


| Canada Prairie Provinces 
| P.C. 
Type P.C. P.c. | of 
1951 1952 Change 1951 1952 Change | Canada 
| 1951-52 1951-52 | Total, 
| 1952 
$ $ $ $ 
Planting, seeding and fer- 
tilizing machinery....... 9,516, 447 9,150,510 —3°8 4,428, 452 4,448, 216 +0-4 48-6 
MOUS DS 3...3onk coos es toe e eds 15,454,118 | 18,234,921 +18-0 || 10,778, 226 13,989,013 | +29-8 76:7 
_ Tilling, cultivating and 
weeding machinery...... 12,507,988 | 10,137,619 —19-0 8,130, 469 5,903,720 | —27-4 58-2 
Haying machinery......... 14,844,424 | 17,230,060 +16-1 5, 463, 840 5,965,558 +9-2 34-6 
| Harvesting machinery..... 58,641,340 | 74,336,442 +26-8 || 50,478, 809 65,041,763 | +28-8 87°5 
| Machines for preparing crops 
for market or use......... 11,381,657 | 11,324, 459 —0°-5 5,671,628 6,760,491 | +19-2 59-7 
Tractors and engines....... 92,661,775 | 89,991,854 —2-9 || 49,811,432 | 52,897,416 +6-2 58-8 


Spraying and dusting equip- 


| = eee 1,986,205 | 1,688,363 | —15-0 || 1,169, 136 850,370 | —27-3 | 50-4 
Farm wagons, trucks and 
VIS NS. sr. fecalelet ete. ssitacsiaree> 2,483, 968 2,690,525 +8:-3 1,078,922 1,221,104 | +13-2 45-4 


5,938,424 | 6,202,934 | +4-5]) 1,390,435 1,379,605 | —0-8 | 22-2 
3,397,615 | 3,010,878 | —11-4 761,554 717,762 | —5-8| 23-8 
2,313,542 | 3,115,541 | +34-7 474, 264 675,499 | +42-4 | 21-7 

532,344 454,845 | —14-6 122, 893 186,428 | +51-7 | 41-0 
3,960,498 | 2,708,290 | —31-6 || 1,353,773 905,990 | —33-1 | 38-5 


235,620,345 | 250,277,241 | +6-2 || 141,113,833 160,942,935 | +14:0| 64-3 


Dairy machinery and equip- 

CGT ey Srna nInIncS COE IoC 
Barn equipment............ 
Poultry-farm equipment.... 


| Water systems and pumps.. 
| Miscellaneous farm equip- 
| 


Sales of New Motor-Vehicles. — The post-war upward trend in new 
_ motor-vehicle sales continued in 1953 when 462,526 new vehicles were sold for 
| $1,162,471,000. The increase over 1952 was accounted for by passenger cars 
only, sales of commercial vehicles in 1953 showing a decline of over 5,000 in number 
and $14,000,000 in value from the previous year. 
. 
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25.—Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles, 1939-53 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1080 ested ew acre caaar aaah 90,054 97,131,128 24,693 28, 836,393 114, 747 125, 967,521 
19402 ER EE Bea tee: 101,789 | 114,928,833 28,763 33,916,445 130,552 148, 845, 278 
LOA cs pec cae eee ee 83,650 | 108,907,312 34,432 43,008, 207 118, 082 151,915,519 
TOAD--4 Dy A cere ere pees re os 4: A 2 = 
T1940 ee Sorc eee eee 77,742 | 120,325,496 42,302 73,003,509 120, 044 193,329,005 
VOLT Es cae ee 159,205 | 283,190,390 71,050 | 133,047,105 || 280,255 416, 237,495 
LOGS See eco see Sere mae 145,655 | 282,903,958 75,645 156,313,030 |} 221,300 439, 216,988 
ARs ee Ee ieee etna Rec rete Sioa) 202,318 | 412,297,863 84, 023 176,426,822 || 286,341 588, 724, 685 
LOHORE eo eee nese oe eee 324,903 | 661,673,944 104,792 | 223,995,095 |} 429,695 885,669,039 
ile tapes serra es oae ode 275,686 | 683,182,846 109,962 | 266,976,665 || 385,648 950,159,511 
1952S ae oe ne ieee ee 292,095 | 725,167,630 | 108,682 | 277,448,211 400,777 | 1,002,615, 84t 
UO ne ye, SRR fe Na coal cldte 359,172 | 899,726,000 | 103,354 | 262,745,000 || 462,526 | 1,162,471,000 


Sales Financing.—The financing of retail instalment sales increased con- 
siderably in 1953, reaching a new high level of $9438,000,000. This represents the 
amount financed by sales finance companies. Balances outstanding on their books 
at the end of the year totalled $697,000,000 compared with $540,000,000 at the end | 
of 1952. 


26.—Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Class of 
Goods and Province, 1941 and 1951-53 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
1941 1951 1952 1953 1941 1951 1952 1953 
Class of Goods 


Consumer Goods— 


New passenger cars..... Pee aes 23 114 195 252 AE 80 130 195 
Used passenger Cars............. 44 141 282 321 a 80 169 216 
Radio and television.......... a 2 5 21 38 es 3 15 29 
Household appliances............ 5 15 50 64 a 9 31 46 
RUTH CUTE nice Aalst a atte oe eee 1 4 9 14 JF 3 7 10 
OTST II 5 tas, abe. cit nee ccoensieray 3 20 34 25 5 11 21 16 

Totals, Consumer Goods...... Gd 299 591 714 49 186 373 512 


Commercial and Industrial— 


New commercial vehicles....... 11 82 98 90 Fe, 64 77 78 
Used commercial vehicles....... 7 46 64 63 the 31 43 46 
COX 1s) ge Sa One SR SA meet CE 5 40 66 76 32 47 61 
Totals, Commercial and In- 
CUS tEAM SN een... «ee 23 168 228 229 16 127 167 185 
Totals, Retail Financing..... 100 467 819 943 65 313 540 697 
Province 
Atlantic ProvinGessas-kieesaee ce: Uf 34 62 73 4 23 40 53 
Quebetis sa cr et aya een ee 16 102 172 195 10 71 113 146 
Ontario isc Se 2 1ei Baw be bh, | os, 48 177 322 379 30 114 210 274 
Manitoba: 0 35 bo Were eet i ee 5 24 39 44 5 16 26 33 
Saskatchewan. .2 0 stesso eee 6 29 47 52 5 20 33 40 
AIDS rts ace desreeey acre ts, os een: 9 55 105 119 6 39 ve 93 
British Columbia, sierenes see ene 9 46 71 81 i 30 45 58 


1 Included in ‘“‘Other’’. 
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| During 1953, the increase in the number of new motor-vehicles financed by 
sales finance companies did not keep pace with the number sold. In 1952, 43 p.c. of 
new vehicles sold were financed by these companies; in 1953 the ratio declined 


to 41 p.c. 


 97.—Sales and Financing of New Motor-Vehicles (Passenger and Commercial), 
| Selected Years, 1939-53 


Motor- 


Motor- 


P.C. of Total Sales 


Year Wehicies +}OMehieles™|<-10ptmanced 
Sold Financed Number Value 
No. No. $ 
cll ae oA ee eta Ee 114,747 | 37,230 | 32-5 22-1 
Rs. Sylicn ged. td. LLL uizpe. che 118,082 | 41,032 | 34-7 23-0 
CTR ERS ee 120,044 | 22,866 | 19-0 14-5 
ethics ca devdacioe se 930,255 | 46,700 | 20-8 15-7 
eden eR ame REE 221,300 | 51,867 | 23-4 16-8 
SEE are a ae ee 286,341 | 81,502 | 28-5 19-6 
ee ee 429,695 | 135,304 | 31-5 21-6 
Ge (ha schec id <n va Tas Sento 385,648 | 126,255 | 32-7 20-1 
Aa alan ae 400,777 | 172,587 | 43-1 29-2 
re eld Cote a, 462,526 | 189,052 | 40-9 29-4 


| 1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Average 
Financed 


Value 


Advertising Agencies.—Total billings of advertising agencies in 1952 amounted 
to $121,666,983 of which $120,628,827 was commissionable billings and the rest 


-was from other services. 
$17,015,496 in 1951. 


98.—Financial Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1947-52 


Gross revenue totalled $19,060,261 compared with 


Amount of Billings 


| 


Gross Revenue 


Year Commis- P:C..0 
sionable Other Total Amount Total 
Billings Billings 
$ $ $ 
Een Fferg axa sie) cca gers te bisis shy 64, 422,777 171, 897 64,594, 674 10,091,772 15-6 
ROR ory Aira rales oe Bacs eee eters 73,543,766 218,447 73,762,213 11,553, 459 15-7 
1949....: ALA: Sono Aan RRO LE 86,450,968 291, 502 86, 742, 470 13,526,336 15-6 
Ee eere sleue ss o 8 aio teil Poake 95,566, 600 653, 944 96, 220, 544 15,012,672 15-6 
MEHR ts Prat ast. ais acid Peel eens 107, 461,752 951, 833 108, 413, 585 17,015, 496 15-7 
ER pee A iis wid ce Solar 120, 628, 827 1,038, 156 121,666,983 19,060, 261 15:7 
29.—Distribution of Advertising Billings, by Media, 1947-52 
Total Distribution of Billings 
Year ae Babi (> (Oth M ie 
sionable ubli- er e- : 
| GE oes aU ipatinaell Wianabs Wohmnigaley ce ee wht ORS Total 
$ pre p.c DC. p.c. p.c. p.c 
f. NPE. S. ocean c's ba 6 oo eis wie s 64,422,777 61-8 4-4 16-3 15-8 1-7 100-0 
| (U2 eee 73,543,766 60-4 4-5 16-1 16-7 2-3 100-0 
EET en as 6 Sse wise es 86, 450, 968 61-2 4-4 16-4 15-7 2°3 100-0 
MTR Ry), sete sce whales b's helene 95,566, 600 59-6 5-7 18-5 16-1 0-1 100-0 
EE Se occas, ceth gh oe: s. % 60's 107, 461, 752 59-3 5-2 18-0 1733 0-2 100-0 
| 1952 ai Adan Seton 120, 628, 827 59-9 4-5 17-1 17-6 0-9 100-0 
¢ SS Oe eS eee eee 
4 
3 
x 
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Section 2.—Grain Trade 


Subsection 1.—Marketing Problems and Policies, 1953-54 


Production of three of Canada’s major grain crops—wheat, barley and rye— 
in 1953 was the second highest on record and yields of most other grains were also 
considerably above average. The cumulative effect of the 1953 crop, following 
the unusually large production of 1951 and the record production of 1952, continued 
to impose a severe strain on all grain storage and handling facilities and to call for 
an unusually high degree of co-ordination in marketing Canadian grain throughout 
this period. As in recent years, marketing arrangements for wheat, oats and 
barley in Western Canada in 1953-54 continued under the system of compulsory 
crop-year pools administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. Rye and flaxseed 
in Western Canada and all grains in Eastern Canada continued to be sold on the 
open market. 


Unprecedented quantities of Western Canadian grain have necessitated a 


continuous review by the Canadian Wheat Board of marketing methods considered | 
most suitable to provide adequate supplies of the various grains to meet both do- . 


mestic and export commitments and, at the same time, to ensure that producers 


have the opportunity of delivering grain in as equitable a manner as possible. . 


In 1953-54, initial delivery quotas of three bushels per ‘specified acre’ were estab- 
lished for individual producers on the basis of their ‘specified acreage’, that is, 
acreage seeded to wheat (other than Durums), oats, barley, and rye plus summer- 
fallow. ‘The initial quota was adjusted as conditions permitted, all delivery points 
being on a 7-bushel quota by July 9, 1954. Durum wheat and flaxseed remained 
on an open quota basis throughout the crop year. 


Although marketings and exports of Canadian grain during the 1953-54 crop 
year did not continue the record-breaking levels of the preceding two crop years, 
they were well above average in total volume. Preliminary data on marketings 
of the five major grains in Western Canada in 1953-54 indicate a total of 610,100,000 
bu., compared with 844,100,000 bu. in 1952-53 and the ten-year (1943-44—1952-53) 
average of 557,900,000 bu. Combined exports of the same grains (including wheat 
flour, rye flour, rolled oats and oatmeal in grain equivalent) amounted to 437,900,000 
bu. as against 582,800,000 bu. in 1952-53 and the ten-year average of 381,800,000 bu. 


Despite abnormally heavy marketings by farmers for three successive crop 
years, farm stocks of wheat, barley and rye at July 31, 1954, were the highest on 
record for the end of a crop year and those of oats and flaxseed had been exceeded 
only once before. 


Combined stocks of the five major grains in all positions were estimated at a 
record 890,000,000 bu., more than two and one-half times as great as the 1944-53 
average of 325,000,000 bu. These record total stocks of high-quality grain did 
much to offset the otherwise serious effects of the 1954 crop which was unusually 
low in both yield and quality. 


Wheat.—Supply and Disposition—Stocks on hand at the beginning of the 
1953-54 crop year amounted to 369,200,000 bu. These stocks, the largest since 
1943, represented the fifth consecutive annual increase from the abnormally low 
level of 77,700,000 bu. on hand at July 31, 1948. The next-to-record 1953 wheat 
crop of 614,000,000 bu., together with large carryover stocks, provided total crop- 
year supplies of 983,600,000 bu., the highest level on record. 


i 
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39.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1948-54 


(Millions of bushels) 


| ee eeeeaOOO 


Item 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
hn SEP SAP Sadar east! Eire: eee ee ear eae Ran aa 
Carryover Aug. 1..........-. 86-1 77-7 102-4 112-2 189-2 217-2 | 369-2 
WTOGUCHION. 5.56... ce cece eeess 341-8 386-3 371-4 461-7 552-7 687-9 614-0 
Tmports!.........+-.0eee eee 0-8 0-3 2 2 a * 0-5 
-Yotals, Supply........... 428-7 464-3 473-8 573-9 741-9 905-1 983-6 
BOLI), oc 5 2d sul ds pes Se 2 23 195-0 232-3 225-1 241-0 355-8 385-5 255-1 
MMOINGSUIC USC. <cceccees sso 156-0 129-6 136-5 143-7 168-9 150-4 145-8 
Totals, Disposition....... 351-0 361-9 361-6 384-7 524-7 535-9 400-9 
Carryover July 31..........-- 77-7 102-4 112-2 189-2 217-2 369-2 582-7 
1 Includes wheat flour in terms of wheat. 2 Less than 50,000 bu. 


Exports of wheat and flour in terms of wheat during 1953-54 amounted to 


255,100,000 bu.—130,400,000 bu. lower than the 385,500,000 in 1952-53 and 
_ 35,300,000 bu. below the ten-year (1943-44—1952-53) average of 290,400,000. 


The 1952-53 total of 385,500,000 bu. constituted the second highest crop exports 


on record. The 1953-54 figure otherwise is comparable to previous crop years 


in volume of exports. Exports in 1953-54, however, were well above the pre-war 


(1935-36 — 1939-40) average of 183,000,000 bu. and included the equivalent of 
46,300,000 bu. of wheat in the form of wheat flour. Domestic utilization of wheat 
declined in 1953-54 to 145,800,000 bu. as against 150,400,000 in 1952-53 and the 
ten-year average of 156,000,000 bu. This decline is attributed to reductions in each 
of the main categories of use—animal feed, seed and human consumption; the 
level of domestic utilization however, was well above the pre-war (1935-36 — 1939-40) 
average of 114,000,000 bu. Reflecting these reductions in exports and domestic 
utilization, carryover stocks at July 31, 1954, reached a next-to-record level of 
594,200,000 bu. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—Marketing of Western Canadian wheat 
during the 1953-54 crop year was again conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board 
on a one-year pool basis with the initial payment set at $1.40 per bushel, basis 
No. 1 Northern in store Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver. The initial 
payment for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum was established at $1.50 per bushel as an 
incentive for farmers to expand production of this type for which a strong demand 
exists. No adjustment payments on 1953-54 deliveries were made during the 
1953-54 crop year but on Nov. 6, 1954, an interim payment of 10 cents per bushel 
(amounting in total to some $38,000,000) was announced to cover 1953-54 deliveries 
of wheat, with the exception of certain special varieties which had not yet been 
sold in sufficient quantity to justify an interim payment. Final payments to 
producers for wheat delivered to the 1953-54 pool will depend on the average prices 
at which the Board has been able to sell the various grades, as well as on the costs 
incurred by the Board in carrying abnormally heavy stocks over an extended period 
of time. . 
Early in the 1953-54 crop year an interim payment of 12 cents per bushel 
for all grades was made on the 1952-53 pool and on Feb. 25, 1954, a final pay- 
ment averaging 10-934 cents per bushel was announced on the 1952-53 pool deliv- 
eries. Prior to the deduction of the Prairie Farm Assistance levy, the net price 
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realized by producers in the 1952-53 pool for No. 1 Northern wheat, basis in store 
Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver, was $1-81871 per bushel. The cor- 
responding realized price for the 1951-52 pool was $1-83569 per bushel. 

The 1953-54 crop year coincided with the first year of the new three-year 
International Wheat Agreement. Under its provisions, Canada had a guaranteed 
export quota of 150,800,000 bushels for 1953-54 and, according to the final report 
on the year’s transactions, Canadian sales under the Agreement totalled 90,900,000 
bushels. The new Agreement operates under a price range of $2.05 per bushel 
maximum and $1.20 per bushel minimum in United States funds. Distribution of 
sales under the Agreement were quite widespread, with all but 14 of the 43 importing 
countries included in the pact purchasing either wheat or flour or both from Canada. 
The larger purchasers from Canada under the Agreement were the Federal Republie¢ 
of Germany, 17,000,000 bushels; Belgium, 13,000,000; and Japan, 12,000,000. 
The major part of Canada’s wheat trade during 1953-54, however, was carried on in 
Class II wheat (that is, wheat exported outside the provisions of the International 
Wheat Agreement). The principal customer for Class II wheat was the United 
Kingdom which received exports of about 65,800,000 bu. of Canadian wheat and 
flour in terms of wheat. The combined Canadian exports of 255,100,000 bu. of wheat | 
and wheat flour went to 83 countries, territories and colonies during the crop year. 

During 1953-54, domestic sales of wheat, with the exception of Durum, 
were made at the same prices as those prevailing for wheat sold under the Inter-. 
national Wheat Agreement. Between Aug. 1 and Sept. 24, 1953, Durums for the 
domestic market and for I.W.A. were sold at the same price, but on and after 
September 25 an additional ten cents per bushel was charged for domestic sales of 
Durum. During the first few weeks of the 1953-54 crop year, Class II prices, except- 
ing Durums, were fractionally above the I.W.A. and domestic sales levels. For 
the Paieaaets of the crop year, Class II prices for all grades except Durums coincided 
with I.W.A. and domestic quotations. Throughout the season, Class II Durums 
sold at a substantial margin over Durums sold under I.W.A. or for domestic use. 
No. 1 Northern, basis Fort William—Port Arthur for I.W.A. and domestic sales 
averaged $2.01% during the month of August 1953, but declined to an average 
of $1. 70% per bushel by July 1954, the last month of the crop year. 


Other Grains.—Supply and Disposition.—Preliminary data on supply and 
disposition of the major Canadian grains for the crop year 1953-54 together with 
revised and more detailed data for 1952-53 are set out in Table 31. Except for rye, 
production of each of the five major grains was somewhat below the record or near- 
record levels of 1952. Unusually large carryover stocks at July 31, 1953, however, 
more than offset the decline in production for wheat and barley. Ne a result, new. 
records were established for crop-year supplies of wheat and barley which reachoms 
983,600,000 bushels and 373,700,000 bushels, respectively. 

Total exports of coarse grains continued in heavy volume during 1953-54. 
Exports of barley (including malt in barley equivalent) amounted to 93,700,000 
bushels, exceeded only by the record 122,100,000 bushels in 1952-53. Exports of 
oats ppaine rolled oats and oatmeal) totalled 70,700,000 bushels, surpassed 
only by the record 85,800,000 bushels exported in 1944-45 and the 74,700,000 
bushels shipped in 1943-44. Rye exports, at 16,800,000 bushels, set a new record 
and exports of flaxseed, at 5,200,000 bushels, were the largest since 1943-44. Despite 
substantial exports and the continuing high level of domestic use of all grains, new 
records were set at July 31, 1954, for year-end carryover stocks for both barley and 
rye, and oats stocks were st third highest on record. 


. 
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31.—Distribution of Canadian Grain Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1953 and 1954 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item Barley Rye 
Crop Year 1952-53 
‘Garryover, Aug. 1, 1952..........:e ere eee seer eer ees 79-5 8-1 
Wroduction in 1952.........0..eeeeee scence erer ence 291-4 24-8 
Nt) C5 tiaras bs 2, ies ae w= Nes SE we eis 2 2 
Totals, Supply..........--.s+eseeeeeeeeee 370-9 32:9 
I cred icre sy cea tie se wre dees ae so remain tees ews 122-1 9-0 
Domestic Use— 
BMI LOO. vss cnn dscc cence sss eege ce censien ce ngs 0:3 0-2 
Seed requirements. .........-.s:eee eee eereeteees 15-1 1-7 
TRIMATIIAL USE oo. ses sncie cole + «= oo) e1aje gs atelaietyorerer 13-2 0-6 
Min PANGUNG.... co0+- 2 ones eeceeassee messy eye . . 0-4 0-1 
Animal feed and waste.......-.++esseesseeeeeres : . 108-2 5-2 
Totals, Disposition. .........----+++se+9+ : : 137-2 7:8 
Crop Year 1953-54 
| Carryover, July 31, 1953......+..eeeeeeeeeee seers : 111-7 16-2 
Production in 1958.........-.0sseeser ees se recesses : 262-1 28-8 
do Sn i Piclge ot ERG ote ob ee eae Sees 2 2 
Totals, Supply............-.-2s+eeeeeees 373°7 45-0 
ERS 26 COL oie nos - eae dabei - CP pee cess «5 . 93-7 16-8 
BPomestic USC......---.- cece ve cers e ee ee eee ne seers . 134-1 8-9 
Totals, Disposition. ..........--.++.+5++> . 227°8 25:4 
Carryover, July 31,.1954......... pt PE eS eee Se : 145-9 19-3 
1 Import and export data for wheat, oats, barley and rye, respectively, include flour in terms of wheat, 
rolled oats in terms of oats, malt in terms of barley and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Less than 50,000 bu. 
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Price and Marketing Arrangements.—As in recent years, marketing of Western — 
Canadian oats and barley was again carried on through compulsory crop-year pools 
administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. Initial payments for both grains 

_were the same as in 1952-53, on the basis of 65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W. oats and 
96 cents per bu. for No. 3 C.W. 6-Row barley, in store Fort William-Port Arthur. 
No interim payments were made on either grain during the crop year but final 
payments for both were announced in October 1954. ; 


Final payments on the 101,193,954 bu. of barley delivered to the 1953-54 
pool averaged 9-71747 cents per bu. after deduction of payment expenses and the 
-1p.c. Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy. Total prices (basis in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur) realized by producers for representative grades, after deducting 
carrying charges in country and terminal elevators, Board administrative costs, 
etc., but before deducting the 1 p.c. P.F.A.A. levy, were $1-05985 per bu. for No. 3 
C.W. 6-Row barley and $0-95009 per bu. for No. 1 Feed barley. Final payments 
on the 89,725,291 bu. of oats delivered to the 1952-53 pool averaged 6-2759 cents 
per bu. ‘Total prices realized by producers for representative grades, on the same 
basis as for barley, were $0-70517 for No. 2 C.W. and $0-66175 for No. 1 Feed oats. 

Preliminary data indicate that about 11,900,000 bu. of rye and 7,400,000 bu. 
of flaxseed were delivered by farmers in Western Canada in 1953-54, both these 
grains being sold on the open market. In Eastern Canada, where commercial 
- grain production is on a much smaller scale, all grain continued to be sold on the 


open market. 
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Subsection 2.—Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 


Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—The sharp increases in the amount of 
grain handled at eastern elevators in the 1952-53 crop year reflect the record western. 
grain production and unprecedented export movement of Canadian grain during 
that period. With the exception of rye, the volume of each kind of grain handled 
in 1952-53 showed increases over 1951-52 which in turn was a year of above-average 
grain movement. Total receipts of the five major grains in 1952-53 amounted to 
665,051,141 bu., about 20 p.c. above those of 1951-52 and nearly double those 
in each of 1949-50 and 1950-51. Total shipments, at 658,525,326 bu., were 25 p.e. 
over those of 1951-52 and almost double those in each of the crop years 1949-50 


and 1950-51. 


3%.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1949-53 


Norr.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-29 are given in the 1931 Year Book, p. 626; for 1930-36 
in the 1943-44 edition, p. 512; for 1937-42 in the 1947 edition, p. 816; and for 1943-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 830, 


Item and Crop Year Wheat 
bu. 
Receipts— 
104 BAO Le, en onmrbs Onesie 255, 213,214 
1949-5 0a tos ces eee 262,914,675 
G5 OR OL Meee aa 9 ere cote 208,590, 769 
I ea ye caey eRe a tl 380, 847, 530 
LOD DS b SN eateot toe nee 438,086, 442 
Shipments— 
Odea) Peet eva cect ee ets 241,121,950 
1940-50 Moe eee ee 251, 853, 362 
TOS OT OI eet 1 L0 bays, ana 223,500,208 
10 Pay Ses AS oak SS 8 dteiey tee 358, 201, 436 
19D 2 Dota ait eee as eee 427,422, 896 


Flaxseed |! Total Grain 


a 


Oats Barley Rye 

bu. bu. bu. 
30,407,034! 34,320,228 8,750, 556 
34,911,609) 17,239,457 747, 858 
30,631,192} 35,781,508 5,763, 488 
43,117,243] 113,942, 213 7,803,517 
49,827,694] 157, 847, 406 8,078,375 
30,096,475} 35,803,699 6,999, 851 
33,140,216} 18,139,086 1,553, 094 
28,746,032} 31,225,701 6,216,681 
42,983,657] 109,327,850 7,644, 936 
49,870,352! 162,834, 639 7,255,950 


14,906, 168 
8,711, 243 
7,522,620 
6,913,172 

11,211, 224 


11,355, 838 
11,743, 926 
8, 580, 204 
6,642, 468 
11, 141, 489 


343,597, 200 
324,524, 842 © 
288, 289, 577 
552, 623, 675 
665, 051, 141 


325,377,813 
316,429, 684 
298, 268, 826 
524, 800, 347 


658, 525, 326 


Grain Inspections.—With the exception of oats and soybeans, the volume 
of grain inspected by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada in the crop 
year ended July 31, 1953, was well above that of the preceding crop year. Inspec- 
tions of wheat, at 479,844,901 bu., and barley, at 145,084,914 bu., were up by 
11 p.c. and 33 p.c., respectively, but inspections of oats, at 105,623,582 bu., were 


down by 9 p.c. from those of 1951-52. In total, these three 
95 p.c. of the Canadian grain inspected in 1952-53. 


grains accounted for 


33.— Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1952 and 1953 
i SE ee Be Ue oe 


a a) a EL Se eee eee 


1951-52 
Grain 
: Western Eastern 
Division Division Total 
bu. bu. bu. 

Wihestie.. econ. sean 421, 497,737 8,999,819 | 430,497,556 
Spring wheat........ 420, 866,620 —— 420, 866,620 
Winter wheat........ 631,117 8,999,819 9,630,936 
RUS ce ce eee 115,602,391 688,461 | 116,290, 852 
‘Barley eit Fea. Ae 108, 830,109 212,018 | 109,042,127 
VO a ie Comat A nes 9,216,775 156,510 9,373,285 
Blayseedn e=.4 eee 5,539, 684 106,700 5, 646, 384 
Buckwiheates 20. er 48,316 112,397 160,713 
Coma oe eee. ees 51,262 6,945,175 6,.996, 437 
Mixedierainvs.o..0. on 799,130 6,527 805, 657 
Soy beans.20. .v.. AY. — 2,922,478 2,922,478 
Beans! ?. pe — 409 , 083 409, 083 


1952-53 
Western Eastern 
Division Division Total 
* bu. bu. bu. 
470,367,968 9,476,933 479,844,901 
469, 897,210 44,809 469, 942,019 
470,758 9,482,124 9,902, 882 
105, 500, 800 122,782 105, 623, 582 
144, 560, 107 524, 807 145, 084,914 
14, 433, 627 841,002 14,774, 629 
7,261, 633 122,508 7,384, 141 
186, 850 164,575 851, 425 
175,955 11,676,016 11,851,971 
2,217,300 15, 480 2,232,780 
—- 2,311,191 2,311,191 
— 686, 707 686, 707 
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| Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1953 navigation season opened with the 
arrival of the first vessel at the Lakehead in mid-afternoon, Mar. 27, almost equalling 
the record early opening at 4 a.m. Mar. 27, 1945, and closed on Dee. 14, four days 
earlier than in 1952. During the season, total vessel shipments of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, flaxseed and buckwheat from Fort William-Port Arthur amounted to 
441,983,089 bu., down slightly from the 1952 total of 450,807,914 bu. Shipments 
of barley and oats, at 110,471,694 bu. and 98,202,498 bu., respectively, set new 
records for the second consecutive year for these grains. 


_ $4.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont. 
Season of Navigation, 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 

Waite kecet 
Grain a s 7 7 
fo) fo) fo) fo) 
: Total q Total 
Canadian U.S. : Canadian Wess A 
: Ports Ports Shipments? Ports Ports Shipments? 

| BOA Gare oa «ss bu.| 209,619,852 | 36,301,684 | 246,093,244 200, 287, 969 8,318,478 | 209,117,510 
| Er q 38,512,936 | 54,191,086 | 92,704,022 40,860,935 | 57,341,563 98, 202, 498 
| MeriCy.....-6-+c- 6 fe 80,370,705 | 16,492,644 |, 96,863,349 78,012,515 | 31,763,840 | 110,471,694 
| MON ros cgn ara) oes 8% = a 3,428, 631 5,599,384 9,089, 225 3,188, 236 14, 489,023 17,677, 259 
: PAXSCE «0. 0+ 2.0 01° es 6,004,797 — 6, 058, 074 6, 283, 288 — 6, 283, 288 
Buckwheat....... Fe — — — 230, 840 — 230, 840 
| Motals.....0:..% bu.| 337,936,921 | 112,584,798 450,807,914 || 328,863,783 | 111,912,904 441,983,089 
| Mixed grain....... lb. a ia = 21,714,790 a 21,714,790 
_ Sample grain..... “ 12,391,370 — 12,391,370 9,762,178 7,090,098 16, 852, 276 
| ’Sereenings.......-. tons 13,425 87,033 100, 458 35, 843 86, 698 122,541 


1 Includes following shipments direct to Europe: wheat, 171,708; rye, 61,210; and flaxseed, 53,277 bu. 
2 Includes following shipments direct to Europe: wheat, 251,539 and barley, 695,339 bu.; and 259,524 bu. 
| of wheat lost in shipwreck. 


Wheat Flour.—After reaching a peak of 28,588,000 bbl. in 1946-47, Canadian 
wheat flour production dropped to a post-war low of 20,259,000 bbl. in 1949-50. 
| Production in each of the following three crop years was only slightly below the 
five-year (1945-46 —1949-50) average of 23,985,000 bbl. A rather sharp drop in 
1953-54, however, reduced output of flour to 20,801,000 bbl., 13 p.c. below the 
| 1952-53 total. The proportion of milling capacity utilized for the crop year 1953-54 
| averaged 70-1 p.c. compared with 81-4 p.c. in 1952-53. 


| Exports of wheat flour during recent years have followed approximately the 
| same pattern as production, dropping from the 1946-47 peak of 16,896,000 bbl. 
| to 10,151,000 bbl. in 1949-50. Exports in 1953-54 amounted to 10,277,000 bbl., 
| representing approximately one-half the total production, a ratio which has been 
| maintained fairly consistently in recent years. 
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35.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1936-54 


(Barrel=196 Ib.) 


Soe eee 
=, es a P= Aha a ' toe 1? 20 ohh. hance 7 bin Co oe ee eee 


Wheat Wheat Flour 
Crop Year (Aug. 1-July 31) Milled for =|_————————________ 
Flour Production Exports 
000 bu. 000 bbl. 000 bbl. 
ALVe 9380-80 —— sl GSO 4 esc. Sota chic Fecal Te ee ern 67,845 15,003 4,900 
AV LO 40-41 104A aA eel Pe at ae Nae nce 99,705 22,402 12,092 
AVg1945-16:—91940--50 88 avs) wt eG Oo ea ORE cmensyath order ee: 107,330 23,985 13,173 
OS 05 [eters He Be crcislnvots 5-3 oodles a peter tee ee eT ee 106, 748 23,630 12,427 
LO SLO Dire artes Reem ckanc Watt Va Ca iceont madera ee Ee eee 104, 494 22, 842 11,356 
NOD 2 Deh Seterce sey siete sci ehaie ova Wc SE ase ROGET ECE Te ER ee 106,727 23, 866 12,556 
19 SS 0b .cb ER RD. < SABRE 5 Pe ee, ee ee 91,855 20,801 10,277 


Section 3.—Live Stock Marketings* 


Marketings of all classes of live stock, except hogs, were greater in 1953 than 
in 1952. Recorded marketings of cattle through public stockyards, packing plants 
and direct export were almost 24 p.c. higher in 1953; the number of graded steers 
increased 23 p.c., fed calves 47 p.c. and cows and ee 14 and 13 p.c., respectively. 
Calf rare on other than the older fed calves included with cattle, totalled: 
837,722 head as compared with 637,863 in 1952 and the marketings of sheep and) 
arabe: at 570,289 head, exceeded the previous year’s total by about 20,000. Dis- 
position of sheep and roe was higher than in 1953 in all provinces except Alberta: 
which had shown a sharp increase in 1952, Although 1953 hog marketings at 
5,000,000 head were lower by 1,700,000 than 1952 marketings, the 1953 figure. 
represented the third highest annual output since the peak movement of almost 
8,900,000 head in 1944. Hog gradings in 1953 indicated further lowering of quality; 
the proportion in Grade A dropped to 27-3 p.c. as compared with 28-5 p.c. in 1952 
and 31-3 p.c. in 1951. . On Mar. 31, 1953, the United States removed the restrictions 
on the importation of live stock bad meats which had been in effect since Feb. 25, 
1952. Price differentials, however, were so narrow between Canadian and United 
States markets that a relatively small export movement took place. 


* For more detailed information, see DBS annual, Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, and the 
Department of Agriculture publication, Annual Market Review. Statistics of live stock and poultry are 
given at pp. 413-415 and 422-423, respectively, of this volume. 


36.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 
1949-53 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Live Stock 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
No No No. No No 
Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,000 lb.— 
ONGD yc Jk vs cout, AA aC ee ne 20,741 17, 408 17,939 27,012 37,346 
LE Ts ars Cee, BEM n> Set Wore? EP agi 74, 388 60,215 52, 887 66,723 86, 060 
Medniti. “<7; oon «Se cae eee ee 129, 457 86, 186 72,181 86, 047 110, 907 
COMOne ES. . Mx. see a Sede! 87,931 53, 088 46,016 60, 879 85, 947 
Steers over 1,000 lb.— 
CR OGG. . iucnn oe tol Ree ae 64,104 43,036 57,754 106,978 114, 746 
ChOOds. SSH AAS. de ae e) 82,971 61,278 79,847 107,913 125,963 
PAGEL. 35 aoe en eRe Se co 55,173 43,968 50, 897 65, 871 77, 202 


Kh NTLON aces tations creresnss Were tas ake ada 14,842 11, 426 14, 233 18, 269 27,705 
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| 36.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 
1949-53—continued 


| 
Live Stock 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
{) ee a a —— | ——$——————— | — —— | 
| No. No. No. No. No. 
_ Heifers— 
COM ay Tee a vag CIS i ee ee 18, 430 12,695 13,102 iC bar diy) 14, 253 
FOO ck Se. chasis MUS a toe ccnan Bh 73,475 58,955 59,040 60, 857 64, 803 
PMs VALINE» PPR Pa cies, dusts Weel s/er0).5) wisielle Sabe’s 112,728 100,877 88, 187 79,349 86,845 
ORE eREET LOT eu ge Seat lege BOE iE aici eka 102,650 87,648 66, 563 54,723 70,153 
Fed Calves— 
BAG OIGE RENCE ae wis Biers cts DSR aale wre 8s 
AL Pag SG 8 Piedra apie Sata CRS RROD FIRe a 104,520 94,944 77,998 99,389 146,328 
Reddit, Seis css eetade oe swear . 
| Cows— 
en Pe Oe Pena cases oc ee Sia 
SULUIT ee raided sina ets os aleras 5.0 
MBI TRATTEOTR eels Sano le sheds 2 542, 288 566, 075 444,858 339, 878 386,785 
Canners and cutters.........0ee ee ees 
: pd 
| SG eg ee RAR ep reer ee 
TB RTENNION rate ea oe ais ue ores Sean's tw 93,378 107, 388 93, 360 73, 642 83, 220 
Boakes and Feeder Steers— 
| OC PAR eo Lata te oie tal & 
| ROLOETITELIGIUMIR A) << cc ore waste eon cle = > 170,167 196, 569 182, 164 112,273 143, 828 
| oe aoe and Heifers— 
Hay lpe ae) La, eA a LA oc 
| MO TTETANONI SE Pataca, Se ie Sari eyeasteisio loin. 43,777 55, 172 49, 120 27, 164 34,341 
| Milkers and Springers...........-.++-- 5,346 4,826 3,935 4,146 4,577 
Totals, Cattle. ...........-.0600005> 1,796,366 | 1,661,754 | 1,470,076 1,405,870 1,761, 004 
Calves— 
Veal— ; 
GOOG "ANC CNOICO!  co2 et cence ees cine 243, 363 239, 649 189, 607 173; 17 232, 820 
Common and medium.............-. 498, 897 490, 743 370,812 357, 857 446,111 
Al ae | oS See be ero oo arian eens 80, 087 83, 766 54, 604 50, 448 72,973 
| EO IKGES SA Mis se eislahias cbs ios stata cea 14, 963 58,177 63,985 49 , 202 68,017 
| Totals, Calves..............0.+---+- 837,310 872,330 679,008 630, 624 819,921 
[i eee ee ae ee ieee EN PS ke ae 
| Hog Carcasses— 
| a SRY SESE Ce Rc a aaa 1,376,911 1,536,531 1,530, 808 1,909,691 1,363,720 
“B Fe OEY oe aco Ah eerie Se oh wanes bishese.< byes 2,356, 202 2,516, 136 2,537,964 3,464,597 2,673,573 
MAG MORES EE, cca Saree vierdun clgle ets ewes «n'a 198, 412 202,143 226,954 435,004 392,410 
BRN WON eas Sete ean a Stele 08. oe dieters 15,625 19, 558 18,644 29, 803 23,180 
le Heavies............++ Lobe e: set! 85,714 77,992 | 109,890 | 158,456 115,817 
RES NAYS ita tos gage A A 81, 084 66, 142 90,531 133, 552 92,469 
| eli RR AROTE Dae coh On 63, 542 85,364 79,691 163, 014 87,550 
HM, BOWS... 2. oe nese eee tee eect esc eeeecees 206, 713 225,001 253, 307 345, 635 207,171 
| eived. ridglings and stags...........- 45,052 46,690 46,753 58,890 46, 924 
| Totals, Hog Carcasses............. 4,429,255 | 4,775,557 | 4,894,542 | 6, 698, 642 5,002,814 
_ Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive— 
We Good handyweigh 
| ood handyweights.............+--- 
| mad Heavies: Sis de sed fences ree \ 400,742 289, 571 253, 050 300, 398 306, 397 
RS ee ier ere ie 76,032 63,901 56, 893 75,423 95,629 
Sabena ae sins Sob Fie wield aie owes aes 53, 688 84, 084 56,745 64,375 62,336 
MISES ee a arn oo wie eyatose 0 ‘afar tools 9,681 9,745 13,381 11, 696 10, 496 
- Sheep— 
| Good heavies Pera Pas c ¢ alata eld nie oe Bere } 65 936 44 985 31.898 28 965 93 364 
Good handyweights.............+-+. : g : , ; 
| ENS CE a eee 29,971 27,661 24,528 25, 021 21,797 
| : Totals, Lambs and Sheep.......... 636, 050 519, 947 436,495 505,878 520,019 
a 
te 
| 
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36.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 
1949-53— concluded 


Live Stock 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Lamb and Sheep Carcasses— 
ampos— 

pes Wide Oil svi nc MN es 20 a 9,197 9,843 10,133 9,553 13, 502 
STS eve ee eee ee cds: PON AOE no 5, 844 6,540 5,324 6, 033 6, 268 
Sp Ot pai ay ee ce ele Se 2,949 3,917 3,148 4,671 3,971 
Be ce WR GAOT ROE Me ee 710 1,088 1,041 2,156 1, 457 
BOY ae ge oan IANO Re een i ae Mer 167 210 234 617 249 
SHOT Rete ti ats stich vince cae ee 1,952 2157 1,946 2,531 2,994 
Totals, Lamb and Sheep Carcasses. 20,819 235709 21,826 25,561 28,441 | 


by Province, 1953 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
a a a a | 
Year and Live Stock Maritime Quebec | Ontario Mani- | Saskat- Alberta British Total 


37.—Live Stock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 


Provinces toba chewan Columbia! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards... 888 42,424) 360,998) 109,175) 277,461! 346,471 14, 51511, 151,932 — 
Direct to packers....... 25,078 40,092] 194,609 65,313 82,046} 115,268 26,666]) 549,072 
Direct for export....... 1,269 4, 436 39,387 29 305 1,685 672 47,783 
Country points in other 
provinces!..... sts nb 26 = — 289 10, 083 8,210 204 18, 812 
Totals, Cattle....... 27,261; 86,952} 594,994] 174,806) 369,895) 471,634) 42, 057/|1, 767,599 | 
Calves— | 
Totals to stockyards. .. 9,934 95,714) 121,263 36, 280 65, 661 60, 385 2,646) 391,883 
Direct to packers....... 17,426} 171,063) 124,261 45, 288 18,579 46,722 4,699] 428,038 — 
Direct for export....... 819 363 2,485 29 4 —_ 98 3,798 
Country points in other 
provinces! sce: es. — _ — 157 7,183 6,569 94), 14,003 
Totals, Calves....... 28,179} 267,140; 248,009} 81,754) 91,427] 113,676 7,537] 837,722 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards. .. 1,065} 103,133} 194,125} 55,868] 101,437] 247,857 1,072) 704,557 
Direct to packers....... 135,688} 706, 933/1,649,082} 265,236] 318,451/1,184,581 38, 286/|4, 298, 257 
Direct for export....... 396 495 1,446 156 109 12,590 75 15, 267 
Totals, Hogs........ 137,149} 810, 561/1,844,653) 321,260) 419,997/1,445,028| 39, 433/|5,018, 081 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards. .. 2,434; 37,184) 60,308 9,371|° 20,478] 33,101 3,040) 165,916 
Direct to packers....... 38,424} 106,924) 106,457 23, 426 11,865 oy2ou 22,191]| 382,544 
Direct for export....... 122 10 1,150 5 3 822 42 2,154 
Country points in other 
DLOVIN CES! ee ee — — - _ 14,332 5,343 _ 19,675 
Totals, Sheep and 
Lambse ee 40,980) 144,118) 167,915] 32,802! 46,678) 112,523) 25,273! 570,289 
Total Inward Move- 
ment—2 
Cattlemuci a0. eae 91 2,008) 113,388 8,918 18,877 75,700 2,077|| 221,059 
Calves. ster tee Cee 100 391 41,990 2,019 5,057 23,933 405 73,895 
Sheep and lambs....... = 315 17,902 Ub Wes 2,014 14, 296 317 36,019 
1 Live stock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Move- 


ment from stockyards within each province to farms in the same province. 
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SS ae 
Section 4.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


_ Warehousing ranks high among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, 
time’ and ‘possession’ are added to the products of industry. Its importance 
1as been emphasized in modern times because of the introduction of cold-storage 
nethods to the conservation of perishable foods. 


; 


| The presentation of warehousing statistics is difficult because it is not an easy 
natter to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. In these 
lays of complicated business relationships and especially since the rise of the 
lepartment store and chain store as characteristic institutions in the retail merchan- 
lising field, it often happens that warehousing is carried on in close relationship 
ith merchandising. However, if the strict economic definition of warehousing 
s adopted then this term should be restricted to those facilities that add the utility 
of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the extraction and manu- 
acturing industries. Because the warehouses established in close connection with 
‘etail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary storage of 
zoods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
then they are not, in the strict economic sense, services that add the utility of 
‘time’ to commodities already worked up into ‘form’. At least, as some clear 
line must be drawn and because separate statistics of the latter branch of storage are 
not available, it is considered practicable to interpret warehousing in this way. 


: The statistics of warehousing are shown together under one general heading 
in this Section. Subsection 1 presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. 
Subsection 2 deals with cold-storage facilities without which perishable foods 
such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could not be exchanged or distributed 
on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food on hand. Subsection 3 
deals with the storage of petroleum and its products and Subsection 4 with public 
warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the storage 
of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded ware- 
houses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


| 
| 


Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


Total grain storage in Canada licensed under the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada at Dec. 1, 1953, 
‘amounted to 561,505,000 bu., an increase of 22,215,000 bu. over the level of Dec. 1, 
1952. Slightly over 16,000,000 bu. of this increase occurred in country elevators, 
‘reflecting the need for providing additional storage resulting from the cumulative 
| effect of three large Western Canada grain crops. Licensed grain storage capacity 
‘in Canada reached a peak of 603,000,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1943, but, following the 
disposal of heavy wartime stocks, declined to 428,000,000 bu. ‘at Dec. 1, 1947. 
Since that date licensed grain storage capacity has increased each year. 


| * The material in this Seetion was supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


92428—63 
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The harvesting and marketing of crops of record or near-record proportions ij 
Western Canada in 1951, 1952 and 1953 have imposed an unusually heavy straij 
on all grain storage and handling facilities. The problem was further complicate: 
at the beginning of this three-year period by the large proportion of out-of-conditio) 
grain harvested in the autumn of 1951, requiring special binning and thereby reducin 
effective storage capacity, and the abnormally large amount of grain harvested i 
the spring of 1952. As a result, a much higher proportion than usual of elevato 
space was occupied at the beginning of the 1952-53 crop year. Despite extremel 
heavy domestic and export movement of grains in both 1952-53 and 1953-54, a 
unusually high proportion of elevator space, as indicated in Table 38, remaine 
occupied throughout this period. Although information is given in the followin 
table for only three dates in the crop year, weekly data on stocks of grain in variou 
commercial positions may be obtained from the DBS Grain Statistics Weekly. 


38.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, 1952-53 and 1953-54 


Norr.—Because these figures are exclusive of stocks in transit or in eastern mills, they are lower the 
those shown in Table 15, p. 412. 


Licensed : au Proportion of 
Storage Cencan oS ae * Licensed Storage 
Capacity etn i ke < Capacity Occupied 
Crop Year and he 
Storage Position 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 27, | Apr. 1, July 31, | Nov. 27; } Apr.1, | July 38 
1952 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 
ie: 000 bu. | 1000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. | p.e. p.c. p.c. 
1952-58 
Western country............. 306, 834 204, 673 218, 203 245,335 66-7 71-1 80-0 
Interior, private and mill.... 20,721 8, 480 9,192 9,046 40-9 44-4 43-7 
Interior, terminals...... <se Hee 20, 600 9,403 16,894 16, 456 45-6 82-0 79-9 
Pacific coasts. 0...0s5o eee 213 756 10, 047 7,609 7,881 46-2 35-0 36-2 
Fort William-Port Arthur.... 84, 449 43,998 66, 884 50, 829 52-1 79-2 60-2 
Georgian Bay and Upper Lake 

DOLUSE: Cate! ope ee ede 35, 641 16,102 13,302 24,010 45-2 37°3 67-4 
Lower Lake and Upper St. 

[aiwrence. ports. an. 8 ae eee 19,100 6, 843 6,111 125207 35-8 32-0 63-9 
Lower St. Lawrence ports.... 24,912 Lieto? 11,800 17,588 44-8 47-4 70-6 
Maritime ports 2)5 ae ce coe Onoue 1,526 3,169 4,179 28-9 60-1 79-2 

Totals, 1952-53........... 539,290 | 312,224 | 353,166 | 387,530 57-9 65-5 71-9 
Dec. 1, Dee. 2, | Mar. 31, | July 31, | Dec. 2, | Mar. 31, | July 38 

1953 1953 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 

000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. | 000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

1953-54 

Western country.:......<0.:%. 322,986 | 238,827 | 254,977 | 267,133 73°9 78-9 82-7 

Interior, private and mill..... 20,716 8,577 9,640 8,626 41-4 46-5 41-6 

Interior, terminals........... 20, 600 16, 805 18, 162 15,996 81-6 88-2 17% 

IPACITIORCONSU eter Seta te OATES 13,915 13, 787 8,054 64-0 63-4 37-0 

Fort William-Port Arthur.... 90,517 39,104 81,744 62,976 43-2 90-3 69-6 

Georgian Bay and Upper Lake 

DOLUS 7, te ee LA Ae 35, 641 32,549 25, 224 31, 283 91-3 70-8 87-8 
Lower Lake and Upper St. 

Lawrence ports............ 19,100 16, 036 11,414 Loy oon 84-0 59-8 69-9 
Lower St. Lawrence ports.... 24,912 19,718 16,750 21,396 79-2 67-2 85-9 
Marrcimeporuse ns tee pee. 5,277 4,890 3,368 5, 564 92-7 63-8 105-4 

Totals, 1953-54.......... 561,505 | 390,420 | 435,066 | 434,380 69-5 77-5 77-4 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and Storage of Foods 


| Cold-Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 52), 
‘a amended (R.S.C. 1952, c. 313), subsidies are granted by the Federal Government 
to encourage the construction and equipment of cold-storage warehouses open to 
the public. The Act is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


There are five classifications of cold-storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public 
warehouses which store foods and food products and of which the entire space is 
open to the public; (2) semi-public, or those which store foods and food products 
‘and which, though retaining part of the space for the products of the owner, allot 
‘the remainder to the public; (3) private or those which store foods and food products 
‘and allot no space to the public, a classification that includes refrigerated space in 
connection with abattoirs, creameries, dairies, cheese factories and wholesale and 
retail distributing warehouses; (4) locker plant, where the total space is occupied 
by lockers for rental to the public and which may, in addition, cut, process, chill and 
‘freeze foods and food products for storage in lockers; and (5) bait depots, having 
space used solely or principally for freezing and storing bait for the use of fishermen. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and 
private warehouses. In general, those owned and operated by firms trading in the 
goods stored in the warehouse are considered as private, though most of these places 
‘rent space to the public when it is not required for their own purposes. 
| Though the figures in Tables 39 and 40, compiled by the Department of Agri- 
“culture, give some idea of the cold-storage warehouse capacity in Canada, it must be 
explained that it is not possible to secure completely accurate information on this 
subject and that these figures are approximations only. 


39.—Cold-Storage Warehouses, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 


Subsidized Public Warehouses! All Warehouses! 
| Province ; et ed ier. : 
| No. och Cost ait ine No. athe 
Space Space 
cu. ft $ $ me cu. {ft 
- Newfoundland.............. — _ — _ 52 1,606, 968 
| Prince Edward Island...... 9 290,597 191, 437 56,975 24 42%, 200 
| Blova Scotiags.........0s00: 21 | 4,987,445 | 4,009,574 | 1,193,592 78 5, 657,471 
New Brunswick............ 8 | 1,545, 429 1,029,760 308, 928 47 2,089, 402 
BRHODPCE. Occ Side Sobfe 208 os Sar 35 | 3,854,791 | 2,960,108 916,784 249 16, 152,573 
IRTALLO cris thc oie s.s sio.eis «sais isis 60} 9,251,533 | 6,191,691 1,854,017 883 | 30,497,085 
meManitoba.........+0....---- 9 | 3,141,532 | 2,180,934 654, 986 165 9,575, 447 
: Paskatchewan............+- 20 630, 164 737, 099 221, 130 247 4,300, 273 
| GREE Goes 5 624,925 475, 876 142,347 201 6, 840,758 
British Columbia........... 68 | 22,845,345 | 9,491,354 | 2,850,234 176 | 29,736,861 
: PTY 501 (Ae Pe een 235 | 47,171,761 | 27,267,833 | 8,198, 993. 25122 106,882, 038 


| 1 Figures are subject to revision. 
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40.—Storage and Refrigerated Space,! by Province, as at June 30, 1954 
Prince 
Class of Storage f Rass a Edward et pe le aie Quebec 
Island 
Public— 
Warehousesie sles ccteon eilaen ten. ake No. 14 27 12 54 
Refrigerated Space— 
Bde) orc, AO TERS OPO Oe cu. ft. 195, 087 1,239, 634 994, 850 4,173, 038 
COOL re tree eatin cieitie takin: i 29,342 3,417, 447 649,198 6,511,378 
ocker Bact .ceiten dclaetion. coer “4 43,520 15, 668 20,706 12,894. 
Private— 
Warehouses. 4 Sits stucco sade No. 29 9 47 34 181 
Refrigerated Space— 
ITEOZ CL aera Lene rit EAC ee CUsat ts mel oosd00 46,541 711,243 305,711 1,073, 5333 
Coolemere es FSA Ce teen eee S 106, 008 109, 475 229,119 98,798 4,196, 488 | 
EOCK OTE: cacioncs Son eee ree g se 54 4,600 469 is 
Locker Plants— 
WiarchOusesais toca en incre No. 2 2 14 
Refrigerated Space— 
TEOZEL it secrete eto ete chair cu. ft. ate 8,700 66, 022: 
Coolerns: fete te se owe w v7 3,296 35, 232% 
Gocker cc weston oe ss 55, 050 12,020 83, 988: 
Bait Depots— 
Warehouses ste ecieten Aer No. 21 1 2 1 
Refrigerated Space— 
TreeZer pee oe Lee ee oeet: cu. ft. 289,905 965 15,744 15,053 
Goclerenccc et cc eee sf 750 270 a 4,617 
Rockers. su netine. ©-theo tiene ss 2,700 
Totals, Warehouses.......... No. 52 24 78 44 249) 
Totals, Refrigerated Space. .cu.ft.| 1,606,968 425,200 | 5,657,471 | 2,089,402 | 16,152,573 
Class of Storage Ontario Manitohs. eters Alberta cue a Totals 
Public— 
Warehouses......... No. 137 15 22 13 78 372 
Refrigerated Space— 
reezereeee eae ee cu. ft.| 4,821,224 | 3,997,173 561, 234 469,148 | 4,992,672 || 21,444,060 
(COOlEI. eas My 12, 337, 443 1,444, 055 701, 282 323,975 | 22,136, 283 47,550, 403 
NWGOCKET ene. ete. oe es 601, 632 37,150 96,162 86,759 29,621 944,112 
Private— 
Warehouses......... No. 378 60 75 48 26 887 
Refrigerated Space— 
TeOZET a ae ose). cu. ft.| 2,464,747 648, 328 607,305 1,816,029 377,678 9, 203,670 
(COOIA®, sro dhnceone cs 6, 893, 767 2,716, 221 PAB ual 3,067,050 1,028, 455 19, 673, 892 
THOCKGY Fegan cu orcs s oo 63,774 eh, 20,734 11,985 se 101, 562 
Locker Plants— 
Warehouses......... No. 368 90 150 140 72 838 
Refrigerated Space— 

POCZEL Gets ech cu 482, 890 53,726 28,677 29,385 108,977 773,310 
Cooloriteaere sare 708, 850 140, 907 258, 163 248, 252 157,548 1,552, 248) 
ockerse pester. ce 2,082,758 537, 887 793,205 788,175 915,627 5, 268, 710 

Bait Depots— 
Warehouses......... No. 25, 
Refrigerated Space— 

FEOZCL Eee ei: cu 321, 667 
Coolert. 3-2 eee: 5, 637 
ocker Mews. cite: sv 


Totals, Warehouses. No. 


Totals, Refrigerated 
Spaceses es. cu. ft.| 30,457,085 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


9,575, 447 


4,300,273 


6,840,758 | 29,736,861 || 106,842,038 
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EEE 
| 41.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold Storage and in Dairy 
| Factories, as at Jan. 1, 1953 


eat Minimum Have 3 Maximum ne Be Twelve- 
Item Jan. 1 Ye Minimum ie Maximum oe 
=“ Occurred ear Occurred VELBE? 
i — | | ne oo. sl 
| Butter, Creamery, Dairy and Whey— 
ITU SCOTALC waists siete) aldol de de oi ’000 lb. 54,497 26604n le A pro eeeL 94,442 | Oct. 1 59,983 
BEB GLAU StOCK. ccs ceascescseces ce * 54, 497 26,849 | Apr. 1 94,547 | Oct. 1 60, 088 
Cheese, Cheddar— 
ETIStOLAZOM Se sear ss sce es cf 40,773 25,401 |] May 1 AT, 652) POcts “1 36, 634 
ROCA SUOGI «enact sents ss 40,993 25,542 | May 1 47,845 | Oct. 1 36, 851 
Evaporated Whole Milk— 
BPotal StOCK iss. osc ok Soe tise 03° es 64, 661 32,570 | Apr. 1 81,787 | Sept. 1 58,316 
Skim-Milk Powder— 
Beeotal stoek.:...05..veceesnseee Ye 16,645 11,680 | Dec. 1 16,858 | Oct. 1 14,387 
Eggs, Shell— 
HT BCOPALO sce hes. cakes cise's e's 000 cases 53 38 | Dec. 1 322 | June 1 158 
Dito hel (S6OG Kees atcha ses, c0.0, sicers.s 04.0 ss 54 38 | Dec. 1 323 | June 1 160 
Eggs, Frozen— 
Mpa LOVAG Ceres orca alee ole s0isi0 08 ’000 lb. 5, 188 4,091 | Mar. 1 7,925 | Aug. 1 5, 889 
Poultry, Dressed— 
BPPECOTEUS. See is bSN aces es 23,719 7,054 | July 1 28,850 | Dec. 1 14, 422 
HALLS COCK aaiape pee iste «'sS’eett as id! 23,744 7,104 | July 1 29,025 | Dec. 1 14, 470 
Pork, Fresh— 
MTSLOTAGOs. ckcee ce cece. +s sf 8, 439 3,071 | Aug. 1 BeBe) || deve ail 4,741 
Pork, Frozen— 
ES CORELE Cites Sees Acre no 2)a} areroyo.cis' es 48,817 5,421 | Oct. 1 55,349 | May 1 33,380 
Pork, Cured and in Cure— 
MI ELOPAP OM atic eote sees zs 11,557 9,859 | Oct. 1 15,592 | Mar. 1 12,799 
- Lard— 
Re ALOPARE ts fs Seas VEER Be 5 be 12,352 2,309 | Oct. 1 12,352 | Jan. 1 7,369 
Beef , Fresh— 
HEPA Pc ea ee : 7,474 7,474 | Jan. 1 13,080 | Dec. 1 10,477 
Beef, Frozen— 
MV OhOTALE Hier. cule se a tite a diclele:s s 25,105 20,989 | Nov. 1 33,368 | Apr. 1 26,755 
Beef, Cured, etc.— 
MES LOLACS.. cates. s cette ersisis's.sre 000 lb. 382 874 | Mar. 1 585 | June 1 451 
@ 
~ Veal— 
MRSLOLADO Ns cc dec cts a «ease © gs 3,891 2081s | eApre. L 6,765 | Nov. 1 4,552 
~ Mutton and Lamb— 
BER COLAR GI tits aside ns sere § 4, 482 1,050} Aug. 1 41482. |) Jaton 2,385 
_ Fruit— 
Apples, Fresh— 
MS TOPALE! Lie. foictchsie disse: «16,010 7000 bu. 3,769 137 | June 1 6,531 | Nov. 1 2,662 
Frozen Fruit— 
HIB LORAD EU eietdcigesn e 0isi0s oe s 7000 lb.| 16,558 7,428 | June 1 23,055 | Oct. 1 16,085 
In Preservation— 
MEROPRE OL Te vale tresses oes ef 12,218 7,407 | Aug. 1 12°57 a | eteba al 10,372 
Potatoes— 
MPG OUAD Ooty: nists 01% clalels 6 ieee. 6 000 bu. 17,561 2,960 | June 1 27,468 | Nov. 1 14,339 
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Cold Storage of Fish.—The stocks of frozen fish held in Canada during 1953 
followed the normal seasonal pattern. During the first four months, when activity 
in the industry was reduced because of weather conditions, stocks gradually declined, 


As summer operations began and production of frozen fish increased, stocks rose 


and continued to do so until the end of October. Production declined with the 
coming of winter and a greater proportion of the demand for frozen fish was supplied 
out of stocks. 

Stock figures at the beginning of each month in 1952 and 1953 for the 10 proy- 
inces were as follows:— 


Month 1952 1958 Month 1952 1953 
’000,000 lb. ’000,000 Ib. 

Jan plete eee ee 44-5 54-7 Avge lanes . era 55°4 50°5 
Keb. Sl ctinies optee eee 35°5 45-8 Septy Lod. ss eae eae 60-1 58-6 
Maes lie Sos erent 33°1 38-4 OCERMISS verre aan 66°3 59-8 
ADT el ayes; laces te ave es 27-4 84-3 INO VL creates 66-6 60-9 
Mayra = he eae 29-7 32-7 1 y2ro8 ii Ee ae arco eee ee 60-5 57-4 
June Lee eee 35:0 37-3 — — 
Jul yl eteer baieatcicee 46-0 46-7 AVERAGES........ 46- 48-1 


The holdings of frozen fish reflect the level of production as well as the market 
at a given time. The demand for some frozen products was not as great in 1953 
as in 1952 and, despite slightly reduced supplies of fish for freezing, average monthly 
holdings of frozen fish were higher than those of the previous year. Dressed Pacific 
halibut stocks in 1953 showed the greatest increase over 1952; production of this 
product was high but demand was somewhat lower. Holdings of Atlantic cod 
fillets were larger in the first four months of 1953 than in the same period of the 
previous year. Canadian fillets experienced more intensive competition in the 
United States market from other producers which in turn reduced demand for the 
Canadian product. Lower than normal output during the summer and autumn 
period and an improved market caused stocks to decrease below 1952 levels. 
Average monthly holdings of the main fish products in 1952 and 1953 for the 
10 provinces were as follows:— 
Group and Product 1952 1953 


Frozen, Fresu Seariso— 000,000 Ib. 


Salmon, Pacific? dressed and flleted=s.. 542 ee eed  eeck 8-4 7-1 
Halibutsbaciicy dressed say stew. cea tie ae es eee 7:5 9-3 
Herrmgy Atlantic, round “aera | eee ee en oe eee 5°5 5+7 
Cod; Atlantic, filleted aes he. we oad: enn ee eee 4-4 4-0 
Torats, FrozEN, FRESH SEAFISH!...... Fe eR A eee 38:9 40-9 
Frozen, FresH INLAND Fisp— 
Whitefish? dressediand® filleted anpa.n settee ele sie aoe eit 1-4 1-1 
EVLibee, ROU OF CPeseed on ot 8 0. a orb. aioe cana arco ee 0-8 0-7 
Pickerel (yellow pike) dressed and filleted...................0-. 0-6 0-7 
Toraus, FRozEN, FResH INDAND FIsH!;.............--200-00: 5-1 4-7 
FRozEN, SMOKED FisH— 
CodsAtlanticnimlleted.. to... once ksh sec eee 1-5 1-0 
Sea, herring sdtessed'4.-£. .:. say8. 5k Po ee to ee eee 0-7 0-8 
Had dock #dressedi ann niocceings tricia 5 Gea ER ee ee ae 0-2 0-2 
Torats *HROZHN, ASMOKEDHISHL. .4..0.k ose eae dee eceene 2:7 2-5 
(GRAND JLOTALS Ast emi, Once ca BCreIn ce h CIEE tea eae 46-7 48-1 


| 
| 


1 Totals include other items not listed. 
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Cold Storage of Dairy Products. —Cold-storage facilities are a necessary adjunct 
n the manufacture of dairy products, most of which are perishable in varying 
legrees. All creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of 
torage depending on the size of the creamery. If the butter produced at small 
,ountry plants is not printed for immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or 
we transported to larger creameries where better refrigeration is available or to 


yrivate or public cold storages in the larger urban centres. 


Temperature control is important in the curing process for cheese as well as 
n the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped with 
nechanical refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for 17 days’ 
wroduce during the period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is then trans- 


‘erred to central warehouses. 


Milk is placed in storage as soon as it is bottled and held until delivery. Dry 
whole milk and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool 


air chambers to prevent rancidity. 


| Cold Storage of Other Foods.—Cold-storage space for apples in Canada has 
increased rapidly in recent years as a result of the promotion of orderly marketing, 
the extention of the marketing season generally, and increased production in some 
areas. The trend has followed the curtailment in shipments to traditional markets 
in the United Kingdom and other European countries after World War II. ‘There 
has been an increase recently in the construction of both private and co-operatively 
owned storages, particularly in the Province of Quebec. Increase in cold-storage 
capacity is illustrated by the distribution of Dec. 1 storage stocks. During the 
five-year period 1943-47, only 53 p.c. of the holdings were in cold storage. In 
1951, 1952 and 1953 the proportions had risen to 80 p.c., 84 p.c. and 94 p.c., 


respectively. 


: Potatoes are not ordinarily held in cold storage but there has been an increase 
in the construction of modern type potato storage houses and warehouses, particu- 


Jarly in the commercial producing areas. 


| Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 

Bulk storage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at 
Benvenient distributing centres, usually on a water-front so that full advantage 
‘ean be taken of the lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods 
‘are transferred by boat, rail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to 
‘retail outlets. The principal refining and distributing centres are located at or 
‘ear Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, 


‘Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton and Vancouver. 


Ee 
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42.—Inventories of Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Storage at Jan. 1, 1950-54 


(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 


Nore.—Figures for 1940-48 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 852, and for 1949 in the 1954 edition, 
p. 925. 


ee sseeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee 
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Product 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Refinery Inventory— 
Grudeioileueronete sneha 6,002,321 | 5,097,114 | 8,183,535 | 10,826,281 7,269, 236 
INaphtha'specialtiesie.. 14... ss ance eee 114, 638 157, 366 154, 238 120, 768 140, 906 
PSM IAULON PASOUMNO ss 3, 515 sie. cls we ok cee 257, 231 277,815 293,181 427, 835 398, 517 
Motor'gasolines2h are. See eee 3,952,265 | 4,258,825 | 4,939,681 | 4,875,881 6,193,511. 
wractoriaistillateses, sat. cane ee 171,549 78,473 63,190 95,251 215, 912 
Aviation turbine tuel......c0.ce see eee 1 1 21, 409 51,103 148,548 
IKCROSENE Sicrtae tists oe ee 291,315 120,305 166, 497 154, 010 139, 613 
Stove oil (No. 1 fuel oil)............... 964, 165 836, 879 1,081, 484 1,064, 116 1,690, 720 
Furnace Olle ce ao eee eee } 1,782 285 1 952.317 2, 837, 202 3, 625, 302 3, 369, 841. 
Otherlichtituelioil. 2 eae cee eee pe ae 285,151 320, 950 282,377 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6)........ 1,662,863 | 2,154,406 | 2,822,711 | 3,578,834 3, 041,300 
Dieseliinelcsr: cone tene2 Ne ae 704, 619 1,140,751 1,254,012 1,499,721 1, 585, 726 | 
ASD EIU GREE «hare open 5 cen aera 533, 897 444,725 771,135 726, 470 696, 448 
Cokel(petrolemm) sean 70,272 83, 384 32,011 12,287 16,041 
ibubncating oles eee eee ee 253, 655 197,805 221, 854 226, 184 239, 525 
Grease, wax and candles............... 13,673 24-818) 5 e 12.137 16,485 23, 867 | 
Other-products, s.0...0 ou<.h ee ee 6,945 7,026 22, 856 29, 457 58, 704 | 
Marketing Inventory— 
INaphtha special ticensaae eee ee eee 91,081 78, 209 101, 251 98, 874 131, 732; 
IAVAIGtION ZASO lines era ee ee 439, 888 653, 727 689, 791 648, 956 685,913 
Motor gasoline”, .575 we sa eee 4,830,869 | 5,377,351 5,998,086 | 5,299,862 6,177, 856 
eiractor distill atera senna eee 99, 462 40, 376 33,275 20, 675 19,156 
Awiationsbulbinesue lene ne aeete * 1 64, 404 35, 654 154, 274 
HCGTOSENG cae eee LE eee eae 218, 472 196, 389 199,786 146, 133 145, 699 
Blane oil ie, lifwelioul) net eee 648, 856 908, 832 1 nt ne Mpa te: 
UTA CC Ollen baer eee Pee eer ra ree , 647, , 858, 215, 
Other light fuel oil 21001000 20222000 1,811, 680 3,363, 424/ 120; 254 136,188 220, 179 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6)........ 937,094 | 1,139,667 | 1,422,627 | 2,199,511 2,264,321 
Diesel fuele A Fact ee ee ae 882, 387 813,369 | 1,060,171 1, 234, 550 1,631, 697 


es ee ee ee a ee a ee ee ee ee ee 
1 Not classified separately. 


Subsection 4.—General Warehousing 


Public Warehouses.—In 1944, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics began an 
annual census of the principal public warehouses in Canada. The latest figures 
available at the time of going to press are those for 1951, which are summarized 
in the 1954 Canada Year Book, pp. 925-926. Complete details are given in DBS 
report, Warehousing, 1961. 


Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of imported goods are 
known as customs warehouses. These are divided into nine classes, as follows: 
(1) those occupied by the Federal Government, some of which are used for examina- 
tion and appraisal of imported goods and others, known as Queen’s Warehouses, 
are used for the storage of unclaimed, abandoned, seized or forfeited goods; (2) 
warehouses, consisting of an entire building or part thereof, properly separated — 
from the rest of the building by a partition, which are used exclusively for the 
storage of imported goods consigned to the proprietor of the building; (3) buildings” 
or parts of buildings properly partitioned off, used for the storage of imported | 
goods consigned to the proprietor or others, or for the storage of unclaimed or 
seized goods; (4) sufferance warehouses operated by the owners of vessels for the 
storage of in-bond goods transported by water or air, those operated by railway 
companies and those operated by express companies; (5) yards, sheds and buildings 
intended for the storage of imported coal and coke; (6) farms, yards, sheds, etc., 
which an importer of horses or sheep intends to use for the feeding and pasturing of 
m ported animals other than pure-bred mares; (7) warehouses for the storage of 
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‘animals, including horses for racing, and articles for exhibition or competition for 


prizes; (8) warehouses for clover seed imported for the purpose of being recleaned 
‘and prepared for a foreign market; and (9) yards, sheds, etc., which importers 
intend to use for the storage of goods too heavy or too bulky to be admitted to an 
established customs warehouse. 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


: Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of 
National Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be 
a warehouse, whether for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco 
or cigar products or for spirits or malt used for brewing. Practically the total 
production of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses and only a small part of the 
| output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, unlike spirits and beer, is not secured 
under bond. All imports of alcoholic beverages must go through bonded warehouses 
before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions or Boards, or other agencies 
‘authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic beverages out of bond. 
Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes that are not stamped and duty paid are 
secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses, there are those in which no 
‘manufacturing or production is carried on but which are being used solely for 
the storage of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in 
these warehouses usually for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as 
ships’ stores. 


Spirits, Tobacco and Malt in Bond.—Table 43 shows the quantities of distilled 
liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in bond in recent years. The yearly inventory 
of breweries showed an increase of total gallonage of beer in stock from 23,388,779 
gal. in 1952 to 27,334,817 gal. in 1953. 


43.—Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly, 1950-54 


LL 


Item and Quarter 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Distilled Liquor— 

MENS Os "i oa aly eens Gee Picea ara 000 pf. gal. 76, 687 81,878 87,973 92,089 95, 400 
RIE O MTS NA senaihs 5 5 a,0 6 Sores ttalats saved “ 78, 855 84,120 90, 007 93,339 97, 845 
BeplLemlbererins aatacte nie etsisioctiee + sceieie'= sf 79,127 84, 647 90, 241 92,501 98,081 
Deda ta by a eee Gon aioe ceineers s 79,655 85,921 90,658 | . 93,174 99,477 

Tobacco, Unmanufactured— 

USTED ON tee BERAOIE © OG ODO OO 000 Ib. 201,024 193,353 213,981 2255000 212,030 
LOC Pate co c's ois c e Sraiotatekarere eibie v0. ss 181,132 176, 028 189,371 194, 797 185, 920 
: SEyOLen oe) ee eee Se CRO Orci Gekcieen S 155,997 156, 832 162, 440 165,778 159, 089 
| “Dig Srnl a Py6keo St DeponeUCOoaenooue e 154, 459 164,949 167, 467 162,679 166, 526 
- Tobacco, Manufactured— 
| Moline ise cte thee. Cha choc ceiorstsvere's/eistiisieise. sai 000 Ib. 18 5 26 1 7 
| “TERS ha ey Root Ac a oe ee “ _ — — — oe 

Sey Peia ols) eae (as SSIs eee SBOE ne o 1 — 6 4 -- 

PPECEEAIGL es eo dees seats: ss _ 10 4 1 1 

Cigars— 

MRE Pn Fel a te cea cls. ssiclaco.e siete's we "000 2,416 2,072 3,330 2,726 3,505 

eT MART AT, nes sfers oie suels ce 6,0 9% e 2,277 2,007 2,761 2,221 2,952 

SEE PETRUIGD crn Ne alse Siete ceie ele els cieieisa's bhi 1,302 804 1,110 2,060 1, 867 

_labetenl sie eee Geena aaaeee “e 303 857 1,074 1,407 1,090 

Cigarettes at 3 Ib. or under— 

mates bie rt ho ae Say ial solos scsi ete swiss, « * 000 4,500 5,347 15,253 7,499 17,574 

1 SFE adheoh chelate i Sie Ra AA agi ease ee 4,866 3,602 2,780 4,687 14, 612 

EOE OTO DOL Cette icici ante ve ls 20s.eleieleis « Sy 3,890 2,344 5,131 7,108 2,481 

-, 2 Zorba ek eee oreainereac s 3,461 4,251 2,761 9,763 3, 669 


ee ee eee 


1 Bxcludes Newfoundland. 
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Beverage spirits, as shown in Table 44, refer to spirits released for consumption | 
but not to industrial alcohol; malt beer does not include beer made from duty-free 
malt; malt used is the total malt used to produce the malt beer; tobacco includes all 
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types of manufactured tobacco products and snuff. 


44.—Beverage Spirits, Malt Beer, Malt, Tobacco and Tobacco Products taken out of 
Bond, Destined for Consumption, 1944-53 


Nots.—The figures published in the corresponding table of the 1952-53 and previous Year Books are 
on a different basis from those published in this table. 


_ Beverage 

Year Spirits 

pi. gal. 
GAA ence ees es cathe ae 2,679,389 
OSG Ae eee rie a Ot cle 3,639, 460 
EO AG WA conde Stee tialaliearg ms oh 4,477,845 
LOA Pee Pe ten See ee ane 4,483,786 
[OA SINE ee fitesgtentecotvckt cet 4,580, 932 
gE Se acevo ae ee 4,715,417 
NO5OI A Ae eee oe 4,739,707 
Ue aera 9 ee ne 5, 074, 217 
W952 eeree. oe tee ceierenve soe 5, 288, 884 
LOS est ete, EES 5,618, 040 


Malt 
Beer! 


gal. 


106, 256, 221 
115, 539, 227 
146, 119, 954 
162, 140, 243 
172, 630, 562 


172, 963, 887 
171,974, 662 
179, 648, 482 
195,780,017 
202, 897,996 


Malt 
Used 


lb. 


218,149,148 
240,105,314 
303,172, 529 
332, 282, 690 
349, 081, 232 


348,786,984 
340, 287, 033 
353, 130, 285 
378, 764, 899 
381, 508, 232 


1 Duty has been paid herein on the malt. 


Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as 
the Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. 
Firms manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods 
warehoused in bond in connection with wineries are sugar supplies and supplies 
of grape spirit distilled by the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying 
Native wine produced and placed in storage for maturing and blending - 


wines. 


for the years 1948-52 was reported as follows:— 


Year 


Ontario 


4,377, 487 
2,786, 186 
3,390, 787 
2,240,481 
5,383,514 
3,198, 462 
4,182,767 
2,729,147 
4,383,358 
2,764,750 


Cigars 


’000 


197,779 
207,017 
220,994 
215,902 
210,016 


208, 208 


"198,981 


Provinces 


169, 136 
200, 263 
235, 587 


Other 


661, 134 
513, 639 
608, 665 
492,678 
501,330 
404,574 
494,288 
407, 849 
552, 694 
440, 864 


Cigarettes | Tobacco 
000 ”000 lb. 
11,666, 421 27,304 
14, 264, 673 29, 502 
14, 866, 931 29, 459 
15,143, 369 28,553 
15, 852, 875 29,174 
16, 839, 654 28, 710° 
17,167,729 29,187 
15, 667, 266 30,177 
17, 848,325 33, 637 
21,001, 492 28,732 


Total 


5,038, 621 
3,299, 825 
3,999, 452 
2,733, 159 
5, 884, 844 
3,603, 036 
4,677,055 
3,136,996 
4,936,052 
3,205,614 


Section 5.—Co-operative Organizations* 


Co-operative business in Canada as reported by marketing, purchasing and 
service organizations, and fishermen’s co-operatives for the crop year ended July 31, 
1953, amounted to $1,202,325,902. This figure is $90,000,000 greater than the 
Co-operatives reporting for the year 1953 numbered 


volume reported in 1952. 


2,773, compared with 2,616 in 1952 and total membership was 1,429,003, compared 


with 1,297,614. 


The volume of farm supplies marketed co-operatively was $876,300,000 and 


sales of farm supplies and merchandise through co-operatives were valued at 


$256, 700,000. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by 


J. E. O’Meara, Economi:s Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture. 
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Fishermen’s co-operatives reported increases in sales values of fish marketed. 
In 1953, the volume was $17,200,000, compared with $13,900,000 in 1952. Sales 
_ of supplies to fishermen through co-operatives fell off slightly. Service co-operatives 
reported total revenue from services offered was $20,600,000. This is a substantial 
increase over the 1952 figure and is the result of more complete and accurate 
reporting. 


Developments 1952-53.—Numerous valuable and interesting publications 
dealing with co-operatives were issued in 1953. One was A Guide to Co-operative 
Housing, prepared and published by St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa, Ont. The 
United States Department of Agriculture made a study of the possibilities of trade 
between Canada and United States Co-operatives and published a bulletin entitled 
Trade with Canadian Co-operatives. One colour film was in production in 1953 for 
Manitoba Pool Elevators Limited. 

Canada sent a team of agricultural and co-operative specialists to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon in 1953, under the auspices of the Colombo Plan; late in the 
year, the Government of India sent a mission of four co-operative leaders to study 
co-operatives in Canada. 


Marketing.—During 1953, over 1,100 farmers’ marketing co-operatives were 
in operation and marketed agricultural products valued at $876,287,346, an increase 
of $36,000,000 over the total reported for 1952. The sales value of dairy products 
marketed by co-operatives in 1953 increased by $2,300,000 over the comparable 
figure for 1952. 

Co-operatives engaged in marketing grain increased their volume by $80,000,000, 
to a total of $510,500,000, mainly owing to the record crop of western wheat. Live- 
stock marketing co-operatives reported decreased sales in 1953 as hog slaughterings 
were down and prices of cattle fell sharply. 

Cash income from the sale of farm products handled by co-operatives increased 
by about 4 p.c. in 1953 over 1952. The increase in the sales of farm products 
by co-operatives also increased by 4 p.c., which would seem to indicate that co- 
~ operatives are keeping pace with the increased volume. 

Co-operatives handled 32-4 p.c. of all farm products marketed commercially 
in Canada and there has been little change in this proportion since 1947. 


Merchandising.—Total sales of farm supplies, household and consumer goods 
by co-operatives in 1952-53, were valued at $256,730,885, greater than the 1951-52 
total by $22,000,000. The greatest increase was reported by co-operatives handling 
food products (groceries). There was a substantial increase in the number of 
co-operatives reporting business in the grocery line and better analyses and more 
returns were received from Ontario and Quebec. 


Financial Structure.—Total assets of co-operative marketing and purchasing 
associations in Canada, as at July 31, 1953, amounted to $419,000,000. The 
excess of assets over liabilities was $185,600,000 and was made up of direct lia- 
bilities to members in the form of loans and deferred patronage dividends amounting 
to $73,300,000 and net worth (share capital, reserves and unallocated surplus) 
of $112,300,000. Plant value was reported to be $117,000,000 and working capital 
totalled $68,400,000. 
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45.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1944-53 


SS ee 
eee ———————————————EEEEEeee 


: Places Sales of Sales 
Year ae Patrons Farm of ee 
aulons | Business Products Supplies 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
TAA ole re chi Sete tern en. | 1,792 4,534 719,080 | 459,798,798 65, 508, 771 527, 855, 540 
LOA SER RTS Ae a. 2 eae eee 1,824 4,441 738,345 500, 481, 627 81,360, 855 585, 650, 066 
DOLG tee at heh seh eerie es 1,953 4,488 922,928 454, 564, 927 95,603,311 554, 329, 652 
LOA Rene ee emits: (cn free 2,095 5,084 1,036, 498 578, 638, 214 127,001, 488 712,583, 246 
OAS Mie tlen aoe eC re es 2,249 5, 423 1,195,372 616,347,477 157, 874, 045 780,084,955 
1 OY ee rae geome es haa 2,378 5, 667 1,209,520 | 783,293,225 191,804, 630 982,232,002 
LOD OP sick stoves tates Same 2,495 5,761 1, 223, 582 803,638,962 | 206,082,408 || 1,015, 264, 763 
i i i RRR he Ts 2,348 5, 830 1,195,034 769, 264, 824 209,985, 815 988, 459, 832 
LOO ZINN cca e re en 2,194 5,470 1,108, 803 840, 113, 835 234, 848, 220 || 1,085, 854,744 
TODS Re et roltetemestiacee ote 2,221 4,987 1,081,493 876, 287,346 256, 730, 885 || 1,160, 280,706 
Value Liabilities Share- ; 
of Total Assets to holders or nee 
Plant the Public Members qa 
$ $ $ No. $ 
104 Ae ee Sts celeron 40,664, 827 203,047,911 130, 556,373 690, 967 72,491, 538 
14D A ocoy cree taisettes aeron ee noe 43,048, 326 171, 128,184 87, 354, 033 739, 804 83,774,151 
LOS Ge ecce ttnys ese ieee 46,775, 158 163, 467, 434 71,012,260 926, 863 92,455,174 
LDA eects care tere 53, 027, 212 168,195,387 71,403,750 982,990 96,791, 637 
OAS very. {plats Bees Slee a8 75,009, 655 201,603,705 89,381,360 1,127,229 112, 222,345 
IR ae ira A 89, 832,908 236, 962,924 106, 599, 688 1,144, 698 130, 363, 236 
LODO SN Clerier bote a mectoee 98,514, 782 254, 478,777 111,092, 652 1,173,126 148, 386, 125 
LOD Seeivcie acme icon 99,790,191 306, 834, 165 159, 357, 602 1,184, 235 147, 476, 563 
LS Ys as a neem het ee 129, 983,112 410, 210, 309 214, 737,270 1, 163, 803 195, 473, 039 
19053 Joost eR ERIS 117,228, 290 419, 930, 634 234, 339,211 1,195,985 185, 591, 423 
1 Includes other revenue. 
46.—Farm Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies Handled by Co-operative 
Business Organizations in Canada, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1953 


Associ- Value 
Iter ations! of Sales 
i aS ee ee eee eee ee ee 
No. $ 
Marketing— 
Dairyiprod ucts... o.s05 cheeucd cee ee ee oe 631 131,936,151 
Pruit and wegetables ack .e2) oan nce. PR Ue ote se ee 252 38, 556, 031 
Grain and aced oF eh or cc teen, Se Pe ee ee 114 510, 547, 037 
Live stock.23: 4. Wane ORG SET Se a sins 237 103, 854, 803 
Eggs anu poultry 23.4chsee eee ese 269 23,749,319 
umber and wood 23 1,805, 483 
Honey try ck 32, DOLCE Ass OCLC 40k Se Ae OR Lac 9 1,412,741 
WROO) cs tke sda ads ds > aueies «Sahel Pa Rae Oe ee eae 17 3,380, 463 
BU otc tek ee ee 13 533, 429 
HObaCcossP ki tals erie he 5 54,945, 695 
Maple products 2 2,511,201 
Miiscollaneouss.. dts: Reciustcies « Laid aetna, (as tome oe eC ee 78 8,054, 993 
Totals;;Marketing .f:a2..a41) . wensse: act. aus eee 1,181 876,287,346 
Merchandising— 
Hood ProQuetss(yacet eo. tat othe see en cote Ren eee 928 74,307,185 
Clothing: andshome, fumishings. :...<..0teneue ieee ek es ae ae 605 9,150,277 
Petroleum products and auto accessories................0000.... 20... 763 29,980, 554 
Reed, fertilizer and spray material, .-. ¢.<.4.)..¢005:. 4G 949 88, 630, 587 
Machineryand equipment.) fois eee ee tee Ee ee 406 15, 267, 135 
Coalsiwood and building material, .. couse pues. sabe: ute ee 719 13,119,201 
Miseellanéousviwir.cen «ihe ees Mette Leeks a ae aa i, Vee ad 1,109 26,275,946 - 
Totals, Merchandising * 2723.0. ee. Se ee 1,703 256, 730,885 
Grant Totals gee isd! ok st Pode ee eee ee 2,221 1,133,018, 231 


1 Duplication exists in this column as some associations market produce as well as handle supplies. 
Some associations market more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. 
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| 47.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, by 
| Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1951-53 


EE — 


Associ- Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 


Province ations or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
No No. $ $ $ 

| mewioundland.........s-+% 1951 38 5,558 23, 889 2,307, 707 2,340,101 
1952 49 5,051 9,342 8,010, 462 3, 027, 237 
: 1953 47 7,278 110, 464 3,404, 981 3,525,280 
| Prince Edward Island...... 1951 32 9,309 2,750,883 2,341,016 5,129,056 
: 1952 25 6, 036 3,038, 248 3,316,385 6, 459, 366 
) 1953 29 6,763 2,309,729 3,153, 449 5,504, 536 
| PPOVA SCObIA.. i... cece sees 1951 114 22,185 6,548, 561 2 17451 18,791,301 
| 1952 108 * 23,304 5, 483, 490 12,398,917 17,969, 841 
1953 95 20,957 5,308, 763 13,586,039 19,190, 823 
New Brunswick...........- 1951 60 13,354 5,796, 290 4,805,791 10, 648, 559 
1952 42 9,698 5,533,429 3,522, 485 9,317,521 
1953 45 10,672 4,895,514 6,336, 545 11,327,203 
ee SESSA D OIC IOI SCI 1951 716 89, 922 70,317,707 54,813, 566 125,910,918 
1952 682 90,988 67,745,779 60, 233, 834 129,155, 657 
| 1953 708 102, 664 70,172,704 72,551, 838 144,002,218 
MRUEATIO NT | oS eats s «bos wie oalelss 1951 342 94,934 116, 252,978 42,117,311 159, 348,314 
1952 320 90,517 95,109, 827 41,298, 489 138, 856, 465 
1953 343 102,374 103, 325, 205 41,038, 859 146, 537,314 
MEMIATIICODAD,. os bccicccclceceeee- 1951 142 174,717 76,986,941 12,971,325 90, 439,708 
1952 134 133,166 77,062,408 14,318,773 92,290, 469 
1953 132 130, 692 76, 208, 672 14,004, 409 90, 854, 401 
Baskatchewan......sc0.--5- 1951 552 393, 529 216, 467, 659 34,756, 876 252,920,020 
1952 539 364, 417 261,959,695 40, 260,979 304,974,010 
1953 527 373,071 300, 619, 619 46,294,714 349, 693, 006 
BOD OTE... ..<hc sletesst 32 Agee ae 1951 224 218,051 157,971, 582 19,186, 237 179, 812, 287 
1952 179 194, 839 182,331, 593 13,927,971 197,035,819 
1953 190 231, 643 165, 271,398 17,649, 362 183, 498,060 
British Columbia.......... 1951 121 42, 255 43,238, 489 14, 450, 609 58,731,057 
1952 109 41,980 49,372, 830 15,794,106 65,997,367 
1953 99 53,671 47,874,049 15,014, 246 64,513,048 
Enterprovincial...........:. 1951 7 120, 421 72,909,845 10,117,926 84,388,511 
1952 7 148, 807 92,467,199 26,765,819 120,770,992 
1953 6 156, 200 100,191, 229 23, 696, 443 141, 634, 862 
RO UAIS Sepsis Seecava ki olo10) 5,8 1951 2,348 1,184,235 | 769,264,824 | 209,985,815 988, 459, 832 
1952 2,194 1,108,803 | 840,113,835 | 234,848,220 || 1, 085,854, 744 
1953 2,221 1,195,985 | 876,287,346 | 256,730,885 || 1, 160,280, 706 


oS i A ee ee a ee ee Se ne 


1 Includes other revenue. 


Section 6.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no 
controls or barriers to it. The only comprehensive statistics available are the 
loadings and unloadings of freight carried by the railways. Railway traffic is seg- 
regated into 76 classes of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings 
are the imports and exports by rail for the respective provinces. Freight can, 
however, be imported by rail and exported by water, as with western grain which 
may be moved to the Ontario ports of Fort William and Port Arthur. Consequently, 
the statistics of Table 48 must not be taken as a measure of total interprovincial 
trade: these figures indicate interprovincial movement of railway freight which is 
one aspect only of that trade. 


* Revised in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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48.— Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Province, 1952 and 1953 


Received 
Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated! 
Connections 
Province 

1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland Staite. oes « 1,254,435 | 1,202,044 20 — 1, 254, 455 1,202,044 
Prince Edward Island...... 291,917 294, 676 6 — 291, 923 294, 676 
INGVARSCOULA nom HUm aoe es 9,640,340 | 9,434, 283 136, 136 129,166 || 9,776,476 9,563, 449 
New Brunswick............ 4,165, 830 3,559, 222 705, 230 651, 582 4,871,060 4,210, 804 
Quebecor ae ere 19,758,883 | 18,045,029 | 8,508,728 | 8,090,620 || 28,267,611 | 26,135,649 
Ontario teicher 42,504,480 | 39,718,173 | 25,168,671 | 25,152,012 || 67,673,151 64,870,185 
Manitobael 3.2 Ree ra 999, 084 | 7,283,576 550, 929 569, 689 8,550,013 7, 853, 265 
Saskatchewan. jaar 15,056,856 | 16,278,641 229, 120 251,914 || 15,285,976 16,530,555 
Alibertar ed h.\": 8 Ue eee ace 13,956,795 | 13,532,072 89,389 68,758 || 14,046, 184 13, 600, 830 
BritishiColumbiace. sass .- 10,714,787 | 10,712,215 1,173,901 1,133,380 || 11,888,688 11,845,595 
Totals. eas oo Sees 125,343,407 | 120,059,931 | 36,562,130 | 36,047,121 || 161,905,537 | 156,107,052 

Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Connections 

1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland -23henasekee « 1,210,989 1,203,186 177,793 144,340 || 1,388,782 1,347,526 
Prince Edward Island...... 474,913 408, 657 3,636 689 478,549 409, 346 
INGOvanscotia....2 creer. 8,177,425 8,315, 255 706, 954 766, 820 8, 884, 379 9,082,075 
New Brunswick*..-ne soe 3, 466, 361 3, 128, 646 2,410,217 1,994,799 5,876,578 5,123,445 
Quebeer 82 bic. by aes 22,386,903 | 20,558,052 | 10,115,179 8,696,299 || 32,502,082 29,254, 351 
Ontariortecce oe 53, 132. 159 | 50,898,412 | 25,348,482 | 25,385,880 || 78,475,641 76, 284, 292 
Manitoba fin. 5 ea nkees oe UPR AT 7,057, 433 938, 136 800, 083 8,173, 262 7,857,516 
Saskatchewan. +.-......520. 4,567,362 | 4,617,015 893,018 872,879 || 5,460,380 5, 489, 894 
Alberta. 208. to0 ck oe ees 5,583, 164 6,118, 269 26,176 31,988 5,609,340 6,150, 257 
British Columbia........... 8,702,590 8,555, 454 6, 002, 889 5,829,896 || 14,705,479 14,385,350 
Totals ce ee 114,936,992 | 110,860,379 | 46,617,480 | 44,523,673 | 161,554,472 | 155,384, 052 


1 Figures for freight originating and freight terminating do not agree because freight that originates 
within a certain year does not all terminate within the same year; some that terminated in 1952, for instance, 
originated within the previous year. 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


During the post-war period, the elaborate system of government control of 
trade that the war effort made necessary was gradually relaxed (see the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 837-841) until, by the beginning of 1949, only those measures to 
protect domestic requirements and prevent the forcing upward of prices in the 
Canadian market remained; since then even these have practically disappeared. 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Handling 
and Marketing of Grain 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, which since 1912 has administered the provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935. The former is a quasi-judicial and adminis- 
trative body which, through the powers vested in it in matters of interprovincial 
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transportation and patents and copyrights, gives the Federal Government complete 
power to control the handling of grain; it has no power or duties in respect of grain 
prices. The Canadian Wheat Board, which began to function in the autumn of 
1935, was a natural outgrowth of government stabilization measures that were 
taken during the depression years of the 1930’s in regard to the marketing of grain 
erops. During this period, the Government acquired a considerable quantity 
of wheat and, in the 1935 session of Parliament, legislation was passed to serve 
the dual purpose of disposing of the holdings so acquired and, at the same time, 
arranging for the marketing of new crops. 


An account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 481-482. An article on the operations 
of the Canadian Wheat Board is commenced in the 1939 Year Book, pp. 569-580, 
and concluded in the 1947 edition. 


Section 2..—Combinations in Restraint of T rade* 


| 


| The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining 
free and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum 
production, distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this 
end, the legislation seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade that are 
harmful to a system of free enterprise, practices which serve to prevent the nation’s 
‘economic resources from being fully used under a system of open competition for 
‘the advantage of all citizens. 


: The first federal legislation in this field was enacted in 1889 and is still effective 
in amended form as Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code. 


| The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(B.8.C. 1952, c. 314), was enacted in 1923, carried into the Revised Statues of Canada 
for 1927, as Chapter 26, and amended in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951, 1952 and 1954. 
It provides for the investigation of combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies 
| that have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment of the public by limiting 
production, fixing or enhancing prices or otherwise restraining trade. The Act 

defines such combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies as “combines” and makes 
participation in the formation or operation of a combine an indictable offence. 
“The Act also provides for the investigation of complaints about the practice of 
resale price maintenance, which is forbidden by Sect. 34 of the Act, and complaints 
about breaches of Sects. 411 and 412 of the Criminal Codet which relate to con- 
_spiracy in restraint of trade and certain discriminatory pricing practices respectively. 


| The functions of investigating and reporting upon alleged violations which 
formerly were vested in a single Commissioner have, since 1952, been exercised by 
| an agency for investigation and research under a Director of Investigation and 
Research, and a board known as the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, 
which consists of three members, and has the function of appraising the evidence 
obtained in investigations and reporting thereon. 

The report to the Minister of Justice of an investigation into the manufacture, 


distribution and sale of matches in Canada, submitted in December 1949, alleged 
that a combine by way of merger, trust or monopoly existed in the wooden match 


| tion Act, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 


| 
| 
| * Revised by T. D. MacDonald, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investiga- 
} 

+ Formerly Sects. 498 and 498A. 

| 


i 
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industry in Canada. Four formal charges were preferred under the Combines. 
Investigation Act. The trial of the first charge concluded at Montreal, Que., in 
May 1951 with the five corporation defendants being convicted and fined a total of 

$85,000 and costs. The accused appealed the conviction and sentence to the 

Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side), but the appeal was dismissed 

Nov. 30, 1953. Application by the accused for leave to appeal to the Supreme 

Court of Canada was refused on Dec. 22, 1953. ‘The remaining three charges have 

been withdrawn. 


A report was submitted to the Minister of Justice on May 21, 1952, alleging 
the existence of combines in six divisions of the rubber industry. In 1953, prosecu- 
tions were instituted under Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code in regard to three divisions 
of the industry, namely mechanical rubber goods, tires and tubes and rubber 
footwear. Hach of the accused pleaded guilty and fines totalling $220,000 and costs » 
were imposed. In the mechanical case an application was also made on behalf of 
the Crown for an order prohibiting the continuation or repetition of the offence, 
The order was granted by the trial judge and upheld with a variation by the Ontario 
Court of Appeal Apr. 26, 1954. The application of the accused for leave to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Canada was granted in January 1955 and the hearing of 
the appeal is pending. Applications for similar orders in the other two cases are 
in abeyance pending the appeal in the mechanical case. 


In a report submitted to the Minister of Justice in October 1952, a combine 
was alleged to exist in the fine paper industry. Prosecution was instituted in 1953 
in the Supreme Court of Ontario and on June 4, 1954, seven manufacturers, twenty- 
one incorporated fine paper merchants, one individual fine paper merchant and one 
trade association secretary were found guilty as charged under Sect. 498 of the 
Criminal Code and subsequently were fined a total of $242,000. The Court granted 
an order of prohibition pursuant to Sect. 31 of the Combines Investigation Act 
against the accused but directed that the order will not come into effect until the 
appeal in the mechanical rubber goods case has been disposed of and, if the appeal 
is allowed on constitutional grounds the order will not come into effect at all. The 
accused have appealed the conviction and sentence to the Ontario Court of Appeal. 


On Jan. 22, 1953, a report was submitted to the Minister of Justice alleging that, 
at the time of commencement of the inquiry in 1949, a combine existed in connection 
with the distribution and sale of coarse papers in and around Vancouver. A 
prosecution under Sect. 498 was instituted in February 1954 against seven wholesale 
companies and three manufacturers. Following a preliminary hearing in Vancouver, 
the accused were committed for trial, in August 1954. At the commencement of 
the trial in the Supreme Court of British Columbia on Oct. 25, 1954, the seven 
wholesale companies and one manufacturer pleaded guilty. The trial of the two. 
remaining manufacturers is now in progress. 


In a report made to the Minister of Justice in November 1953, a combine was 
alleged to exist in connection with the distribution and sale of electrical wire and 
cable products in Canada and nine manufacturers and the selling organization of 
one of them were named as parties to the alleged combine. In 1954, prosecution was 
instituted under Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code against nine manufacturing 
companies and the sales company of one of them, The trial in the Supreme Court 
of Ontario commenced at Toronto on Jan. 10, 1955. 


In May 1953, the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission submitted its first 
report to the Minister of Justice. This report dealt with two alleged attempts by — 
certain officials of the Montreal District Office of a manufacturer of soap products 
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to persuade wholesalers to sell at prices suggested by the Company. On Nov. 16, 
1953, the Minister of Justice announced that the opinion of counsel, with which 
he concurred, was that the case was not a suitable one for prosecution, as the offence 
was technical and isolated and had been committed without the knowledge and 
approval of the management of the Company, and apparently against its policy. 


: Also in May 1953, the Commission submitted a report to the Minister of Justice 
concerning alleged price discrimination by a manufacturer between retail hardware 
dealers in North Bay. The Commission stated it did not feel that it should express 
‘an opinion as to whether an offence had been committed, nor did it feel the evidence 
‘permitted it to draw general conclusions about the industry. On Nov. 16, 1953, 
‘the Minister announced that the opinion of counsel, with which he concurred, was 
to the effect that this was a borderline case of a technical violation and was not a 


‘suitable case upon which to found the first prosecution under Sect. 498A of the 


Criminal Code unless the conduct was persisted in. 


In a report in January 1954, concerning an alleged attempt at resale price 


“maintenance in the sale of certain household supplies in the Chicoutimi-Lake St. 


John district, the Commission concluded that there was an attempt at resale price 
maintenance on the part of a salesman of a manufacturer of these supplies, although 
responsibility for this should not, in the particular circumstances, be imputed to 
the Company itself. Following the institution of prosecution proceedings under 


Sect. 34 of the Combines Investigation Act in the police court at Chicoutimi, Que., 
a plea of guilty was entered by the salesman and he was fined $5 and costs on 


Nov. 18, 1954. 


In February 1954, the Commission submitted a report concerning an investiga- 
‘ion into the distribution and sale of gasoline in the Vancouver area. The report 


expressed the conclusion that gasoline retailers had entered into agreements or 
arrangements fixing and enhancing the retail price of gasoline, preventing or 


lessening competition, and substantially controlling the retail sale of gasoline in the 


area concerned. Prosecution proceedings under Sect. 32 of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act against two incorporated trade associations and 32 individuals were 
instituted in Vancouver, B.C. in January 1955. 


In a report in March 1954, concerning alleged instances of resale price main- 
tenance in the sale of china and earthenware, the Commission concluded that a 
Canadian distributor for figures and other earthenware products had induced or 
attempted to induce various retailers in Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia 
to maintain retail prices specified by such distributor and had also induced a Van- 
couver wholesaler to maintain wholesale prices specified by it. The Commission 
also found that the distributor had attempted to induce four Vancouver wholesalers 
to refrain from selling figures to a Vancouver retailer because the retailer had been 
selling them at prices less than the resale price specified by such distributor; also, 
that one such wholesaler had refused to supply the retailer in question for this reason. 
Following the institution of prosecution proceedings under Sect. 34 of the Combines 
Investigation Act in the police court at Toronto, Ont., the distributor pleaded 
guilty on Nov. 17, 1954, and was fined a total of $1,000 on two counts. 


_ A report of an inquiry concerning alleged instances of resale price maintenance 
in the distribution and sale of television sets in the Toronto district was submitted 
by the Commission to the Minister on Oct. 25, 1954, and made public by him on 
Nov. 18, 1954. The report stated that, following a newspaper advertisement by a 
dealer offering television sets of a particular manufacture at substantially reduced 
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prices, the manufacturer in question had cancelled the dealer’s franchise. The 
cancellation was made by the Toronto branch manager of the manufacturer, acting 
upon his own responsibility as the officer in charge of sales in that district. The 


report expressed the opinion that the evidence, in which there was considerable. 


conflict, was not strong enough to prove that the motive of the Company official 
who cancelled the franchise had been resale price maintenance. 

In November 1954, the Commission submitted a report to the Minister concern= 
ing an alleged combine in the manufacture, distribution and sale of wire fencing in 
Canada. The report expressed the conclusion that from 1933 to mid-1952 Canadian 


manufacturers of wire fencing operated under arrangements directed principally — 


to the maintenance of prices and elimination of price competition. It also expressed 
the opinion that while the arrangements referred to had been formally terminated 
in mid-1952, because of the long existence and continuous operation of these arrange- 
ments, the acceptance of common prices by the manufacturers had, nonetheless, 
virtually become a custom of the trade. In making the report public on Nov. 30, 
1954, the Minister indicated that the usual consideration would be given the question 
of what further steps ought to be taken. 


A report of an inquiry concerning an alleged combine in the distribution and 
sale of coal in the Timmins-Schumacher area in Ontario was submitted by the 
Commission to the Minister on Nov. 22, 1954, and made public by him on Dee. 14, 
1954, The report concluded that, since 1947, the retail dealers handling substantially 
all of the coal trade in the area had been parties to a price fixing agreement; and 
that, because of the location of this particular market, no effective competition could 
be expected from outside the area. The Commission also stated that evidence 
showed that when the coal dealers or some of them found that price competition 
could not be controlled to their satisfaction through their own efforts, they prevailed 
upon suppliers to come to their assistance by discontinuing supplies to the dealers 
who were not maintaining prices. In releasing the report, the Minister indicated 
that the usual consideration would be given the question of what further steps ought 
to be taken. 


As a result of the recommendation of the MacQuarrie Committee* that the 
practice of “loss-leader” selling should be studied, an inquiry was instituted for the 
purpose of determining the prevalence and effects of the practice and recommending 
to the Minister of Justice suitable amendment, if necessary, of the Combines Act. 
The information supplied to or gathered by the Director of Investigation and 
Research was compiled in book form and laid before the Commission in February 
1954. This book was then supplied by the Commission to parties who wished to 
make submissions or supply further information and, with this in view, the Com- 
mission arranged for public hearings to be held at various centres in Canada in 
May, June, July and September 1954. A report is being prepared for submission 
to the Minister of Justice. 


During 1953 and 1954, a variety of matters were disposed of on preliminary 
inquiry, and in a number of other cases investigations were proceeding. Numerous 
consultations and interviews were held with individuals and representatives of 
business groups interested in discussing the possible application of the Act to 
conditions encountered or to arrangements being considered. 


* Committee to Study Combines Legislation comprising Mr. Justice J. H. MacQuarrie of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia; Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Principal of Queen’s University; Professor Maurice Lamon- 
tagne, then Director of the Department of Economics, Laval University; and Mr. George F. Curtis, Dean 
of the University of British Columbia Law School. The Committee reported upon resale price main- 
tenance in October 1951 and made its fina] report in March 1952, 
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Section 3.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce consolidates, 
der one Director, the administration of the Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas 
mspection Act, the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, the Precious Metals 
Marking Act, the Weights and Measures Act, and the National Trade Mark and 
[rue Labelling Act. 


Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National 
[rade Mark and True Labelling Act which provides a framework for the develop- 
nent of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
leception in advertising. 


In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and compliance with 
sommodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use the national 
trade mark. In addition, where manufacturers descriptively label any commodity 
or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid public deception. The 
regulation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, has been estab- 
lished as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (R.S.C. 1952, 
e, 215), commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked 
with a quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such 
mark is used, a trade mark registered in Canada, or for which application for regis- 
tration has been made, must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles 
may also be marked under certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection 
staff of the Standards Division is engaged in the examination of advertising matter, 
in verifying the quality of articles offered for sale and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (R.8.C. 1952, 
e. 292) prescribes the legal standard of weight and measure for use in Canada. 
‘The Act requires control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for 
‘commercial purposes and their periodic verification and surveillance directed 
‘towards the elimination of sales by short weight or short measure. 


The number of inspections made in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, was 478,227, 
‘compared with 437,644 in 1952-53. The more important inspections comprised 
the following: weighing machines, including scales of all kinds, 240,037; measuring 
‘machines for liquids, 92,701; weights, 140,053; other measures, 5,436. Total 
expenditure was $688,425 in 1953-54 compared with $659,975 in 1952-53, and total 
“revenue $658,466 compared with $600,641. 


: Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Division 
“under the Electricity Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act 
-(B8.C. 1952, c. 129) comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas 
“meter used throughout Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the 
correct measurement of all electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 21 
districts for administration of the two Acts, and staff numbers 158. During the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 1,079,711 electricity and gas meters were tested as 
compared with 928,827 in the preceding year. Revenue derived from the testing 
amounted to $790,753 and expenditure to $608,519. 


* Prepared by R. W. MacLean, Director, Standards Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
wa. 
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1.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-54 | 

_ 


Gas Meters 
Vane Electricity |_——AA @aA@$ 
Br Meters Manufac- Natural | Acetylene | Petroleum Total 
tured Gas Gas Gas Gas % 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
I Ararat 5 Sean aeRO ee 2,348, 150 562,411 208, 046 4 1,529 761,990 
[JAGGER eee ere nn ree 2,459,672 550, 949 215,330 4 1,651 767, 934 
EY CE Saath RL on, ee 2,647,040 560, 046 225,952 4 1,725 787, 727 
LOA Sse cleie aac ee A Ree ck 2,746, 685 587, 629 217,068 3 1,046 805, 746 
Hah, OMe eas Ak Aan berm Ae 2,972,725 600, 923 227, 393 3 4,006 832,325 
LOG ORK EC EE oka econcktes sicoks 3, 188,013 606,395 239, 448 4 3, 841 849, 688 | 
LY be Accepts ae ona ne 3,405, 432 610, 096 252, 468 5 862, 602 
EPA Eiea ae A ci iE a ites BR 2 3,590, 422 609, 262 263, 130 5 68 872, 465 
UTES tia ieee tebe ok Ae i. 3,779, 739 599, 140 277, 248 5 1,270 877, 663 
LR Ae ye ac ia tcist esis paerek chetens 3, 967, 952 593, 698 298,166 4 429 892, 297 | 


Or ccc SS et ES 


1 Figures for Newfoundland included for 1950 and subsequent years. 


The Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 93) came into force. 
in 1907. Under its provisions no electric energy or fluid, whether liquid or gaseous, | 
may be exported from Canada without a licence. Total exports of electric energy | 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, amounted to 2,209,532,219 kwh. There: 
was also a small export of natural gas and crude oil. 


Section 4.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act, 1935 
(R.S.C. 1952, c. 203). Applications for protection relating to patents should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


2.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-54 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Applications for patents ive) ep eee No. eh We: 14,324 15, 448 16, 405 18, 565 
Patents granted 2:.; of: cea ene Meee: + 8,513 8,461 9,516 9,700 9,414 
Granted to Canadians; .. >.) 0.'u. (oe es 656 627 708 742 606 
Caveats granted sis pect ete ea uniober as 856 391 253 243 288 
Assignments 2. here ee, eee ee * 12,811 11,437 11,621 12,525 13,127 
Beosirecal'ved: nots aucdatiott on ae ee ee $ 636,772 | 661,069 | 728,241 | 756,714 847, 874 | 


See es SS ee eee 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year 
from 4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 12,542 in 1923 and has 
remained between 6,500 and 10,000 for the past ten years. Of the 9,414 granted 
in 1953-54, 6,849 or 73 p.c. were to inventors resident in the United States, 606 to_ 
Canadian residents and 1,013 to residents of the United Kingdom or other Common- 
wealth countries. Residents of France obtained 198, of Switzerland 143, of The 
Netherlands, 207, and of other countries 398. . 

Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1949, to date are available at a 
nominal fee, The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 

Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. 
The Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 
1617 to date, and of United States patents from 1872 to date, as well as many patents, 


*The material relating to patents and copyrights was revised by J. W. T. Michel, Commissioner of 
Patents, and that relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of 
the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
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indexes, journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, France, Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, The Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Japan, Korea and Brazil. 


| 


| Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
copyright is governed by the Copyright Act, 1921 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 55). Applications 
for protection relating to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Ottawa. 

| The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: ‘ ‘Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada. . .in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic 
work, if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, 
a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention 
‘and the additional Protocol. . .of resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The 
term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly 
provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his 
death’. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection in Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union and in the United States of America. 

Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the 
Trade Mark and Design Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers of such 
designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office and 
; information regarding them is published in the Canadian Patent Office Record. 


3.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1950-54 


ee 0 wwxXwawoaana>_=—=_ 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Ree ee ee Se 
Copyrights registered. ..........seeeeeeeees No. 4,488 4,700 4,676 4,976 5, 060 
‘Industrial designs registered............-+++ oh 653 628 480 431 560 
Timber marks registered............eeeeeees ee a 4 10 1 2 
“Assignments registered. ........eeeeeeeeeeee <s 426 512 497 523 548 
HIEES TECELVEC, NCb. . 2... cece cece ee ce eeroncs $ 19,325 19, 848 19,382 20,681 21,181 


Trade Marks and Shop Cards.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the 
‘Department of the Secretary of State, is charged with the administration of the 
Unfair Competition Act, 1932 (R.S8.C. 1952, c. 274) which repealed all previous 
Acts governing trade marks, and the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into 
force on Sept. 1, 1938. Applications for registration of trade marks and shop 
-eards should be addressed to the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa. 
| A register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 

Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating 
to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade-mark registration, a list of registered trade marks appears in the Canadian 
Patent Office Record which is issued weekly. 

The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that were able formerly to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 

Registrations under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 


; 
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4.—Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-53 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
ckradeanarks:repistereds ysis e... cy ede No. 3,936 3,408 3,309 2,806 2,981 | 
Trade-mark registrations assigned........... oh vet!) 1,485 1,665 i Oao 1,499 
Trade-mark registrations renewed........... “f 2,033 2,064 2,085 2,266 2,139 
Certified copies prepared...............-.0- 4 529 642 699 619 541 
Shop cards FeristereG mem... oe eee ne ae ¥ — 1 1 — —_— 
Hees ITrecelved sNeber an 208s 2k eh eee $ 122,147 132,228 132,744 127,053 138,524 


Section 5.—Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 


The major problem of the Canadian coal-mining industry arises from the faet 
that its fields are situated far distant from the main consuming markets of the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close proximity to the 
bituminous and anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation sub- 
ventions, which have been maintained in varying degree during the past 25 years, 
were designed to further the movement of Canadian coals to some portions of 
central Canada by equalizing, as far as possible, the laid-down costs of Canadian 
coals with imported coals. Subventions have been regulated by Orders in Council 
as it has not been considered practicable to fix the assistance by statute owing to the 
frequent changes in the competitive situation. 


5.—Expenditure for Subventions, by Province, 1949-53 


Province 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Nova Scotiaige 2. Pattee wat ton | 1,853,604 | 1,165,719 | 2,286,537 | 1,897,451 1,874, 410 
$ 2,435,111 1,005, 438 3,074, 466 5,194, 288 6,101,714 
INewBrunswicker oe eee ton 3,025 2,314 2,709 2,851 8, 981) 
$ 3, 838 1,939 2,634 38,780 7, 858 
Saskatchewan... deen cee de ee ton 94,957 173,694 165, 086 139,555 187,118 
$ 64, 933 125, 767 126, 042 113,645 161, 439 
Alberta and eastern British 
Colimbia wae see te ee ton 441,938 785,148 589,581 613, 651 606, 749 
$ 897,970 | 1,482,202 | 1,163,937 | 1,161,810 946, 638 
British Columbia bunker and export. ton 36,170 6, 092 91,611 59, 254 1, 592 
$ 29, 893 4,569 88,551 56, 580 1,194 
Totals yc. eee ton | 2,429,692 | 2,132,970 | 3,135,523 | 2,712,762 2,678,850 


$ 3,431,745 | 2,619,915 | 4,455,629 | 6,530,103 7,218, 838 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (R.S.C. 1952, ec. 34—formerly known as 
the Coke Bounty Act) implemented one of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Maritime Claims and was approved by Parliament on May 30, 
1930. The bounty is paid on Canadian coal converted to coke and used in the 
manufacture of Canadian iron and steel and places the coal on a basis of equality 
with imported coal. 


Bounties paid under this authority for the years 1949-53 were as follows:— 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Quantstwr feneeh: Boas ton 740,288 830, 752 810, 608 698, 449 773, 102 
POU i sot Ree Oe wick $ 366, 443 411,222 401,251 345, 732 382,685 


_ . * Prepared by H. H. Harris, Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. Additional 
information on subventions and bounties summarized from the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 
1946, is given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 770-771. : 
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Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial 
| and territorial government liquor-control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are 
sold directly by most of these liquor-control authorities to the consumer or to 
Jicensees for resale. However, in some provinces beer and wine are sold directly 
| by breweries and wineries to consumers or to licensees for resale. During the year 
‘ended Mar. 31, 1953, provincial government liquor-control authorities operated 
650 retail stores. 

Table 6 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial 

| and territorial governments. The figures have been prepared on a new basis so 

| that the detail is not strictly comparable with the information supplied in previous 

‘Year Books. Further details are given in DBS report The Control and Sale of 

Alcoholic Beverages in Canada, (fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1953). 

_6.—Provincial and Territorial Revenue from Administration of Liquor Control, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953, with Totals for 1952 


Nore.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as 
well as revenues of the liquor authorities, but exclude general sales tax. 


: Ae lar Total Revenue 
Net Income : Fines Commission 

| Province from aaa Pers and on General Mar. 31— 
| or Territory Retail oe Darraiiat Confis- Sales Tax 
| Sales! cations? | Collections 1953 1952 
; = Es ee 
| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
EEG Bo 2,202,937 — 598, 0133 18,814 4,656 || 2,824, 420 2,476, 000 
| 2303 Seer 895,975 273,675 31,956 17,650 — 1,219,256 1,035,000 
\ 
| [See 9,179,324 — 278,101 73,657 — 9,531,082 8,562,000 
Seis. loses: 6,377,969 — 1,970 24,929 21,419 || 6,426, 287 5,441, 000 
’ ere 21,643,113 | 1,490,979 | 11,975,916 178,890 35,288,898 | 32,357,000 
mOnt............ 33,076, 007 — 14,532,066 82,926 — 47,690,999 | 44,960,000 
| oe 6, 408, 691 — 2,084, 847 63, 000 _ 8, 556, 538 8, 224, 000 
| MGI AL Sey ess 10, 864, 296 — 85, 148 63,814 46,817 || 11,060,070 9, 640, 000 
BRE rayscs ere snes 13,944,913 _ 1,014,948 197,077 — 15,156,938 13,304, 000 
| Oe 20,551, 839 — 283, 307 47,803 || 20,882,949 | 20,157,000 
| Totals....... 125,145,064 | 1,764,654 | 30,886,267 720,757 120,695 || 158,637,437 | 146,156,000 
i EEE eee 
\Waerukon T....... 652,770 _ 93 109 — 652,972 595, 000 

=) es a 282,683 — 4,363 2,279 _— 289,325 274,000 
| 

Canada..... 126,080,517 | 1,764,654 | 30,890,723 723,145 120,695 || 159,579,734 | 147,025,000 


1After provision for depreciation on fixed assets or for c 
| as follows: N’f’ld., $967; P.E.I., $1,000; N.S., $39,187; N.B., 
' $28,419; Sask., $27,670; Alta., $42,585 and B.C., 
_ authorities in the collection of other revenue. 
out of liquor control authority revenue. 
local provincial breweries to public throug 


$137,784. 

2 Before deduction of any payments to municipalities 
3 Includes $536,396 commission on beer sold direct from 
h licensed outlets under controlled price. 


apital expenditure met out of operating income 
$150,240; Que., $60,276; Ont., $1,048,202; Man., 


Also deducted are expenses incurred by liquor 
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Specified revenue of the Government of Canada from alcoholic beverages 
comprising excise duties, excise taxes, customs duties and certain fees and licences. 


in that connection are shown in Table 7. Federal Government revenues from the 
general sales tax on alcoholic beverages, however, are not available. 


7.—Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-53 


Norr.—Figures exclude revenue from the 10-p.c. sales tax which is not available by comm odities. 


Nature of Levy 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ 
On Spirits— 
Excise dity. 2 nee eee. 40,634,698 | 46,547,587 | 60,126,300 | 42,066,718 | 41,058,349. 
Validation f6e8;.2.20406 ese See 825,371 790,587 | 1,108,252 | 1,223,932 746,877 
LICONCER te. cheek ax Soe eee ee 6,750 7,250 8, 000 7,375 7, 780) 
Import duty)... : tees. te. cee 28,592,975 | 27,249,087 | 30,975,045 | 38,798,542 | 52,373,987 | 
Totals, on Spirits.................. 70,059,794 | 74,594,511 | 92,217,597 | 82,096,567 | 94,186,963 | 
On Malt and Malt Products— 
Excise duty on— 
Beers: hi sg 5.5 vac ee ee 3,740,065 | 3,678,316 | 2,745,851 | 3,812,065 5, 294, 283 
WM lt ois: 8 5:5 GBS ER cote ee oe 55,858,055 | 56,018,292 | 65,409,427 | 73,748,003 | 80,584,283 
Maltextracti.. ett ce ere 51, 825 _ _ ~~ _ 
Licences— | 
Beer. 25.o snes sos dc eka ee 3,550 3,550 3, 650 3,500 3,600 
Maltsdauite ete cote cs ccoek «nents 600 -— —~ —_ _ 
Import duty onibeer 4.20... 22 43,955 54,388 75, 547 106,916 114, 629 
Totals, on Malt and Malt Products.| 59,693,050 | 59,754,546 68,234,475 | 77,670,484 | 85,996,795 
On Wine— 
Tixcise taxea sence oA oooh 2,059,639 | 2,125,606 | 2,224,885 | 2,167,267 2,215, 540 | 
Lmport.dutys sac 64.5. Sods keecanc bat 580,327 587, 451 696, 436 771, 733 879,901 
Totals; on Wine..236 200.42: eee. 2,639,966 | 2,713,057 | 2,921,321 | 2,939,000 3,095,441 
Grand Totals.................. 132,392,810 | 137,062,114 | 163,373,393 | 162,706,051 | 183,279,199 — 
a 
1 Collections on liquor imported for blending purposes are included with import duty. 2 Other 


than malt beer. 


Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages.—The figures in Table 8 do not 
represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic beverages because when sold to 
licensees, only the selling price to the licensee is known. Furthermore, these sales 
figures should not be construed as representing the amount spent by individual 
Canadian consumers because sales to non-residents visiting Canada and sales to 
businesses, governments and foreign embassies in Canada are included. 
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7 anes 


| 


8.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Spirits Wines Beer Total 


Province or Territory |— 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 |r 1952 1953 


ee | ee | eS a | ee | a we 


$000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 


Mewioimdlaid.......0.... 3,495 | 3,772|  299|  356| 1,709| 2,661] 5,583] 6,789 
Prince Edward Island..... Ae eh A55 Se ae oe 2,347 2,736 
Sects. 11,155 | 12,212} 1,506] 1,835 | 10,596 | 11,955 || 23,347 | 26, 002 
MeerGBranswick........... 3.727 | 9,167 | 1,605| 1,644] 5,879) 7,046] 16,301) 17,857 

ee eee 55,704 | 60,647] 7,399 | 8,342 | 77,747 | 86,057 || 140,850 | 155, 046 

Se eee 92,082 | 99,090 | 11,095 | 11,416 | 124,881 | 164,722 || 228,008 | 275,228 

Brtoba loos etelaveesce es 12,876 | 13,836} 1,601] 1,636 | 15,780 | 20,200] 30,257 | 35,672 

icichowsn.........-0.. 11,911} 13,500} 1,863 | 1,928 | 18,391 | 21,736} 32,165] 37,254 

Milberta....... eevee. fag as Oh eats 1,815 | 24,919 | 27,629 || 45,457 | 51,664 

British Columbia......... 38,965 | 40,064 | 2,525 | 2,549 | 24,842 | 28,217] 66,282] 70,830 
atelier al 918 | 1,020 36 41 6s7 | -746|| 1,641 | ‘1,807 

| Northwest Territories..... ae 438 oe 23 360 305 760 766 

Canada............... 235,728 | 276,056 | 28,109 | 31,585 | 305,831 | 371,274 | 592,949 | 681,651 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


| The three Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as subject matter 
is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and commercial 
failures and the statistics presented in each Section are not comparable with those 
: given in the other Sections. 


| 


| Section 1 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Superin- 
tendent of Bankruptcy under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors 
! Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on the 
: amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that values 
actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can, therefore, be assumed that this applies in even greater 


_ degree to the more extended fields covered in Sections 2 and 3. 


Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) but not 
failures, sales or seizures carried out apart from such federal legislation. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures of individuals such as wage- 
earners. For recent years, separate data are shown for insolvencies by wage-earners 
as distinct from industrial and commercial mortalities. The figures of assets and 
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—— 


liabilities are estimates made by the debtor and, unfortunately, are not made 
uniformly, The human element enters into them to a considerable degree and they 
should, therefore, be accepted with reservations. 


ee 


The statistics given in Section 3 are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Incor- | 


porated. This mercantile agency is interested primarily in credit information and | 


their statistics include bankruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial com- 
panies’ Acts and such proceedings as bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlords’ seizures, 


etc., when loss to creditors results. On the other hand, the statistics do not include — 


assignments of individuals, so that, as a rule, the totals run lower than those in 
Section 2. Since between the years 1875 and 1919 this agency was the only source 


of figures of commercial failures, their statistics have an added value because they — 
present a historical series back to 1915 though the basis of classification was changed 


after 1933 (see text preceding Table 7, p. 1023). 


Section 1.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates* 


Federal insolvency legislation now comprises the Bankruptcy Act, 1949 (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 14), the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1943 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 1119 
the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act and, to some extent, the Winding-Up 
Act. The two Arrangement Acts are designed to avert failure and the statistics 
in this Section and in Section 2, therefore, do not include proposals or arrangements 
under these Acts. When such proposals or arrangements are rejected by the creditors 
or fail in their purpose the proceedings may then come under the Bankruptcy Act, 
the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act and, in 
certain circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. There are no provisions in the Com- 
panies’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the liquidation or winding-up of insolvent 
companies. 


The Bankruptcy Act, 1949, under which the Bankruptcy Act, 1919, and 
amendments thereto is repealed, restores to all insolvent persons the right to make 
a proposal prior to bankruptcy. The summary administration provisions of the 
Act enable insolvent persons, other than corporations, having limited assets to 
obtain the benefit of the Act. A new principle has also been established in regard 
to the discharge of bankrupts and the Act provides that “the making of a receiving 
order against, or an assignment by, any person except a corporation operates as 
an application for discharge” unless a waiver is filed in court and served upon the 
trustee within the prescribed delays. 


The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy, first appointed in 1932, with the object of conserving, as far as 
possible, the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. 

The series of statistics collected on estates closed under the Bankruptcy Act, 
1919, covering the years 1933-50 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 846, and the 


1952-53 edition, p. 915. The figures given in Table 1 are those of estates closed 


under the new Bankruptcy Act and begin with the year 1951. Figures for the year 
1951 are given in the 1954 edition, p. 955. 


_* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. Early bankruptcy and insolvency legis- 
lation is reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 914-915. 
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ERE Slash hc ce SED 


41.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act 1949, by Province, 1952 and 1953 


Province and 


1952 


MEPTOUNGIGN 6.4 <6. 250 «08s 
rince Edward Island?...... 
MEDSCOGIA® . cn ce cece as 


few Brunswick?. 


Pnitoba.......: 
BGULE 5s eas 


Totals, 1952. 
Totals, 1951. 


| 1953 
) 
Newfoundland... 


Prince Edward Island...... 


Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick. 


| 


‘New Brunswick. 


| Totals, 1953 


| 2c, Seas See ere 


Year 


ee ed 


ee 
eect ee ee eee 


ae) Re Rb ee bie) 


eS ee rm |e eee are oe 


15,311,779 | 23,648,147 


Pe 


eee eee eens 


re 


eee reer wore 


eeeceeneeres 


Pe ee 


a 


A a 


er 


Estates 
Closed 


ee ee oer aries Te on a See a Ba 


fe eee let =a See ee 


hued be SS ee SS ae ee a ae as ee 


1,256 | 15,509,320 | 27,257,557 


77 


| 1 Includes summary administration provisio 
published in the 1954 Year Book, p. 955. 
secured creditors valued their security or rea 
an amount of approximately $5,230,106 in 1952 and of $5,404,104 in 1953. 


Assets 


93,263 
94,846 
144,214 
181,173 
9,648,597 
3,358, 999 
498, 659 
130, 048 
100,091 
1,061, 889 


Liabilities 
Estimated | Estimated | Realiza- 
by Debtor | by Debtor 


113, 603 
110,012 
171,955 
269,771 
14,927,443 
5,177,981 
803, 794 
211,024 
135, 237 
1,727,327 


Total 


tion 


36, 438 
48,093 
94,670 
34, 434 
2,976,823 
998,993 
143, 125 
50, 763 
50,301 
439,211 


4,872,851 


Cost of Paid 
Adminis- to 
tration Creditors 


| aes See th Si ol Ae Ne ee ae ee eae eS aa eT 


BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE Act! 


$ $ 
9,620 26,818 
5,640 42,453 
14,570 80, 100 
12,360 22,074 
972,902 | 2,003,921 
280, 306 718, 687 
28, 830 114, 295 
23,577 27,186 
15, 652 34,649 
137,001 302, 210 
1,500,458 | 3,372,393 


Proposats UNDER Sect. 27 (1) (a) of THE AcT 


106, 654 
45,333 
137,672 
54, 263 

10, 235, 103 
3,457,160 
240,131 
63, 883 
219,551 
949,570 


$ 


578, 789 
28,039 


181, 026 
53, 050 
481, 066 
177,271 
17,492,331 
6,101,378 
352, 894 
108,575 
502,875 
1,807,091 


23,032 
7,224 
76,112 
32, 146 
2,871,410 
1,475, 672 
56, 285 
17, 250 
120, 478 
221,798 


4,901, 407 


$ $ 


160, 157 
= 5,276 


— 


165, 433 


See 


661, 760 


$ $ 
6, 247 16,785 
2,840 4,384 
14, 667 61,445 
8,16 23,980 
1,079,254 | 1,792,156 
350,803 | 1,124,869 
10, 620 45,665 
3,040 14,210 
25,429 95,049 
66, 130 155, 668 
1,567,196 | 3,334,211° 


Proposats UNDER Scr. 27 (1) (a) or THE Act 


hell lat 


| 


$ 


31,742 
1,350, 833 
58,870 
79, 683 
6,532 


1,527,610 


PS RAR 


ns of the Bankruptcy Act. 


$ $ 


8,762 
331, 066 
17,141 
22,821 
3,524 


383,314 


2 Correction of figures 


3 In addition to the amount paid to creditors by the trustee, 


lized on it themselves without the intervention of a trustee 
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Summary statistics of estates closed under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act are available in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 1947 
edition. From the time the Act first came into effect on Sept. 1, 1934, to the end of 
1949 there were 885 assignments and 39 receiving orders, or a total of 924 estates 
closed. No assignments or receiving orders were reported under the Act in 1951 
or 1952 but one case was completed during 1952. During the year 1953, one new 
estate was reported and one case under administration was completed. 


Section 2.—Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts as Compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


As stated on p. 1017, the figures in this Section cover only the bankruptcies and 
insolvencies under federal legislation—the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up 
Act—and include assignments of individuals such as wage-earners. 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts (R.S.C. 1952, cc..14 and 296), 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
July 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. 
A statistical series began with 1923, except for the analysis by branches of business’ 
which began in 1924. However, changes in the administration of bankruptcies: 
introduced by the Bankruptcy Act of 1949 (see p. 1018) affected the comparability 
of the series. In that Act, provision was made for proposals from insolvent persons 
and, since July 1950, agreements made under this method are not included with the 
statistics of bankruptcies. In Table 2 the number of proposals are shown so as 
to give a general impression of the trend. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1941 edition. 


SS | ces | cee | mete | ee | ee | ee fe fm ff ce ff 


LOS cs cat etee == 3 _— 222 383 1 3 4 11 2ta 
LOADS Ae. ce Le 1 g 1 225 Pail 3 — 4 8 272 
L946) hac as te be 1 3 2 236 20 oa —_ 4” 12 278 
194 Te. niet, foc. eee 2 6 7 422 72 4 2 6 24 545 
LOAS Meee ee ee 1 9 13 613 116 8 4 8 41 813 
14g Sr eees cette creed See 3 4 12 827 131 16 5 13 55 1,066 
19505, es chee 3 8 7 20 967 186 16 9 16 61 1,303 
LOS Ue Mircenepthcicpots < t 5 3 12 24 | 1,022 227 15 13 14 64 1,399 
EY Y Ens tet ct He Be 9 _— 17 14 | 1,167 220 13 8 13 48 1,509 
LOD ey, satis ie sleece soe 5 4 1 9 16° | 71,221 255 27 19 83 72 1,657 
Proposals—! 
LOBOS a cterommmarcriente = = —_— 2 66 7 i —_ _ 3 79 
LQOUT RE eae ren —_ — 1 3 160 8 — a — 4 176 
1952 ere ees — = _ 1 172 15 — — _ 3 191 
19533. So: wether _— — — — 158 0) 2 — 1 1 171 


1 See text above. 
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pe 


- Wage-earner failures have been shown separately since 1949 and are given, 
by area, in Table 3. 


3.—Wage-Earner Failures, by Area, 1949-53 


SS ————— a ee 


Year ee sd Quebec Ontario adit ieee A Total 

No No No. No No No 

Uae Sree oc cetera & 2 118 2 — 2 124 
BUMS oraincla'- oa eis oilaic(e's <fe)gie's Le 121 9 _ 2 132 
| Ee eee = 148 11 — 2 163 
Bret lc «ale tino ose « nicioieis's ste — 155 8 — 2 165 
EES e's cheek a ste ds ay e'y 00 _ 154 9 _ 1 164 


4,—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1944-53 


| Nors.—Figures from 1924 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
‘the 1942 edition. 


ee ee 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu- it: Logging Con- ation Not 
Year | Trade fac- “ ‘take and | Mining | struc- and_ | Finance| Service] Classi- || Total 
turing | % Fishing tion | Public fied 
tili- 
ties 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
1944..... 83 47 4 2 3 27 11 7 62 31 Ola 
#945..... 58 54 2 — 3 39 12 6 70 28 272 
1946..... 77 57 2 4 3 32 14 7 64 18 278 
#047..... 153 152 6 Us — 57 20 5 92 53 545 
m948..... 289 188 9 4 3 rir 30 4 144 65 813 
1949..... 374 232 8 10 10 94 46 19 203 70 1,066 
1950! 502 257 24 i 5 97 40 20 273 78 1,303 
HO5L..... 570 269 20 8 8 126 42 20 255 74 1,399 
#952..... 569 305 42 2 i 114 45 32 279 114 1,509 
1953... ..- 650 359 37 6 10 124 52 30 286 103 1,657 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


5.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1942 edition. 


eae 


Estimated | Estimated Estimated | Estimated 
Year Total Total Year Total Total 
Assets Liabilities Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 


4,043,864 || 1949.........---.eeeeeees 15,548,598 | 21,355,669 
© 005. 100 W190 ag oes pa ca neces 17,168,883 | 24,872,927 
5,966,153 || A950. oo 5. eee e's - 18,237,768 | 25,912,004 
OU YET || SY4 Bp Bea pesooo. | o0eC oC 20,381,304 | 29,658,281 
PR TIGL | EBs r cipondis 5 cleiso co cruor 25,899,349 | 32,817,970 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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6.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industries and Economic Areas, 1952 and 195) 


1952 1953 
Industry 
Prairie 
Ont. | Prov-| B.C. |Total || Prov-| Que. | Ont. | Prov-| B.C. | Tote 
inces 
No. Oo. No. | No. | No. 
Trade— 
General stores......... 1 i z 3 
GROCETY:. be a Bikes id _ 13 1 1 
Confectionery......... — 2]; — — 
Drink and tobacco..... — 1 — —- 
Fish and meat......... — as 1 4 
Boots and shoes....... — 3] — — 
DryePOodSen :aeiase ase — 1} — — 
Clothing see aeaewsces 1 1 19 2 13 
Hurniture meu — 3 2 — 
Books and stationery.. — 1 a= —_— 
Automobile...... 7.4... 2 6 5} — 
Elarciwareme seach ence: — 5 1 —_ 
Electrical apparatus... — 18 3 3 
Jewellery oi. 2 icc aes 1 11 1 2 
Coal and wood........ — 1 — —_ 
Drugs and chemicals... 2 1 2 2 
Miscellaneous.......... D4 5 21 0) 7 
Totals, Trade....... 93 12 120 29 35 
Manufacturing— 
Vegetable foods....... J — 7 1) — 
Drink and tobacco..... — — — — — 
Animal foods.......... 2 <= — 1 —_ 
Fur and leather........ 1 — 6 2 1 
Pulp and paper........ 5 — = = a 
‘Rextilestiee se cnn 1 — 4); — — 
CNOEDRMG Ss katte ai 1 7 Dg hme a 
Lumber and manufac- 

GUTES SS tab oer 5 — 4 2 5 
ironrandsstecle hea. pee 2 1 6 1 1 
Non-ferrous metals.... 3 _ 2 1 2 
Non-metallic minerals. 1 — 2; — — 
Drugs and chemicals... 1 — 1} — _ 
Miscellaneous.......... 8 — 5 5] — 

Totals, Manufac- 
turing... Ss 37 2 44 15 10 
Service— 
Garages ns cacncuer : 5 4 8 7 2 
Other custom and re- 

PAITS Pare era Aree 6 1 iL 1 2 
Personal service....... 7 3 2; — 1 
Restaurants... .).¢..... 7 D 4 1 3 
Professional service.... — 7 2; — 
Recreational.......... 5 2; — 1 
Business service....... 2 3 3; — 

Totals, Service...... 30 10 33 8 9 
Other— 
AN ericulture asta ok 2 ix 1{| — 
Nir Loe eee 1 1 1 1 3 
Logging, fishing and 

trappings ae eee — it -= — 2 
Construction ...047...0 29 ~5 29 3 6 
Transportation and 

public utilities........ 10 4 8 5 3 
Hind cevetine eter 3 3 = 3 1 

Totals, Other...... 45 14 43 13 15 
Not classified......... 15 10 15 14 3 
Grand Totals...... 220 48 | 1,509 255 79 72 | 1,657 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Industrial and Commercial Failures 
from Private Sources 


A table on commercial failures for Canada, by class, for the years 1915 to 
1935 (and for Newfoundland for the years 1915-32); is given in the 1936 Year 
‘Book, p. 969. In 1936, Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports 
‘these figures were taken, adopted a new method of classification. The principal 
changes consisted of setting up a new group of construction enterprises, previously 
included in manufacturing, and a new class for commercial service. Real estate 
companies, holding and other financial companies, and agents of various kinds were 
omitted. These changes had the effect of confining the failure records more to 
‘industrial and commercial lines of activity, and liabilities were reduced more in 
_ proportion to the number of failures, since the companies eliminated usually ran 
‘high in indebtedness. This series extends back to 1934. 


”.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Class, 1948-52, and by Province, 1953 
(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated ) 


Nors.—Figures from 1934 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1946 edition. : 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals 
Veatad facturing Trade Trade struction Service " 
Province ats TL, OR ee igo ae ee es 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- | Lia- Lia- 
No. | Hif6| No: | pitities| No- |pitities| N° |pitities| No | pilities| N° | bilities 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Totals, 1948............ 158 | 6,734 | 62 | 1,395 | 198 | 2,278 | 48 899 | 27 449 || 493 | 11,755 
Totals, 1949!...........: 177 | 8,406 69 | 3,516 | 247 | 3,252 63 | 1,329 40 776 || 596 | 17,279 
Totals, 1950.... ..| 159 | 6,479 70 | 1,746 | 349 | 4,347 89 | 1,415 50 | 1,405 || 717 | 15,392 
Wotals, 1951............ 174 | 6,409 72 | 2,892 | 387 | 5,693 | 116 2,560 48 | 1,494 || 797 | 19,048 
Totals, 1952............ 205 | 7,787 73 | 2,285 | 418 | 6,885 106 | 2,196 41 670 || 843 | 19,823 


1953 

Newfoundland.......... — a 2 23 9 210 | — — — — 11 233 
Prince Edward Island...}| — — — — 1 20} — — — = 1 20 
IOVS SCOUI. ons se css 2 17 | — _ 2 155 1 52) — —_— 5 324 
New Brunswick........ — — — — 13 251 — = — — 13 251 
BRAC DEC ince ac ee ree: 107 | 4,393 | 59 | 2,343 | 325 | 5,923 | 88 | 1, 835 | 41 570 || 615 | 15,064 
Ren tATIOMs.Mea.- ensech & 47 | 2,438 15 123 | 2,919 | 41 | 1,396 13 795 || 239 8, 464 
Wanitoba....6.o00606.00n 11 598 4 106 | 22 575 5 115 3 92 || 45 1,486 
Saskatchewan.......... 1 33 1 12 9 241 — — — _- 11 286 
Bertani feb tae co ses 1 558 3 192, 9-14 303 6 401 1 41 25 | 1,495 
British Columbia....... 16 806 1 13 | 50 | 1,182 6 678 1 DN S7AC I? 22,681 

Totals, 1953........ 185 | 8,943 | 85 | 3,605 | 568 | 11,779 | 142 4,477 | 59 | 1,500 |1,039| 30,304 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


In 1953, Quebec accounted for 59 p.c. of the total failures and 50 p.c. of the 
liabilities; Ontario had 23 p.c. of the failures and 28 p.c. of the liabilities. 
According to Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, commercial failures during 
World War II decreased steadily year by year and failures in the retail trade group, 
in which the majority of failures took place before the War, also decreased. After 
the end of the War, however, the total number of failures increased again. Failures 
in the retail trade group in 1953 accounted for over one-half of the total. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES, BY CLASS 
[SSR OS 


COMMERCIAL 
SERVICE 
WHOLESALE 


MILLION DOLLARS MILLION DOLLARS 
12 12 
LIABILITIES 
alas 
| Bae | 
6 6 

7 aes 
& 4 
MANUFACTURING 
ea 
hoe 
Vows 
/ . 
ss 
2 2 
ye ad ee Po 
"COMMERCIAL yw.” 
SERVICE 
O O 


1935 '36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 41 1950 ‘51 ‘52 ‘53 


* Newfoundland included from April 1949 
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8.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Industrial Group, 1951-53 


(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1934 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Industrial Group 


Manufacturing— 
SENG Peto peepee ie enn eee iit AanIAWrer pT caer © 
Textiles 
Forest products... 5... ects ener eee eweceerees 
Paper, printing and publishing.............-.+++++- 
MM emicals sO TUS cece. fe re eminre «oe a nes inlet 
“BUCS he heii ot a eid aOR IE Sin orien SO 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, glass and products.............++++++: 
Tron and steel 
NSPE DELEON pg Re SOMO aS pCa rere enna 
Transportation equipment..............eee errr eee 
INT Les SiS eo AA tia ce renee nin Screen rnac 


Totals, Manufacturing................--+- 


eRe eee, A ial tee Bae) 62 G 18iye\ one. 0L ble) Wiese) ee: 9) .6 mf ROO BES eee OH © 


Aer ee 


a eter euare? we) wee alee 16: )9):8: (o/@ ie) 9! 'P. Bow ais ele ee Sena 


Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, groceries 
Clothing and furnishings.............+-+eeeeeeeees 
Dry goods and textiles...........-.. eee ee eee eee ees 
Lumber, building materials, hardware 
Chemicals and drugs 
BEET ee ees ae arse oe iether ayes o aystet ee agaytaayels 
Automotive products. ..........0..ceeseecs eer eees 
Co REA Se atte ae een a eRe ORO ap ost: 


Totals, Wholesale Trade.............--+++- 


Pere ee ee 
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Retail Trade— 
GCS Te sks Peele soins sie bee Att re SS 
Farm supplies, general stores...........++++++eeee5 
General merchandise............- waa tiagek estes Beh 
Apparel 
Furniture, household furniture.............+++2+++5 
Lumber, building materials, hardware 
Automotive products 
Resta pICATItA ner cle Sees a cs hare Slee: cee oreee: eine ate 
WIGS ae ee sce e sie a Wi aace one ee 


Dia aerate RE LENG NET A PE. B.S)[s) @LOLOUe © 18.6 66 OUR) Sueno) O8Ne-e 18s REO im eye) ree 


eee ee 0 ee ele © ote e, eee re» a + seme meve je ¥ 


Construction— 
enural COntTACbOTs.. «.2.csos ss sewers cere ess eea ees 
Carpenters and builders...........--++e+eeeeeeeeee 
Building sub-contractors. .........+0e eee reece ees 
MPMET CONTTACUOTS. ccs Cocca oes ead el canes valece 


Totals, Construction................++++++ 


Commercial Service— | 
Cleaners and dyers, tailors...........--++eeee cree 


Haulage, buses, taxis, etC.........- esse eee ener 


Hotels 


BD  itnake all eieih oe bie. 6 vie s1e)e ¢ (6 9 0 eterna 6,016) ®),6) © 6 0\e) 0" e) 099\0 


(7 See ee een Seen ora Doan 
MeN tHICOTS o. aiics ice ca owlelnciors a cis visielivislestesasices 
REET ee est wt os oa sin ell se ee areieie siete s eee © 


Totals, Commercial Service............---- 
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Failures Liabilities 


1953 1951 1952 1953 

$7000 | $7000 | $7000 
12 317 863 705 
62 |} 1,338 | 2,459 2,810 
42 || 2,324 | 1,728 1,327 
v4 350 484 147 
3 54 185 254 
2 = = 586 
5 230 436 94 
2 41 304 35 
7 279 92 1,132 
8 631 299 445 
2 329 100 262 
33 516 837 1,146 
185 || 6,409 | 7,787 8,943 
19 366 477 616 
4 60 253 125 
13 = 139 929 
10 201 286 609 
5 101 15 216 

see 129 a= = 
3 75 17 66 
31 | 1,960 | 1,098 1,044 
85 || 2,892 | 2,285 3,605 
117 | 1,155 | 1,283 1,419 
30 404 200 634 
25 470 212 446 
78 653 880 1,442 
64 745 854 2,716 
35 529 558 573 
85 815 | 1,720 3, 287 
71 440 534 604 
7 59 172 83 
56 423 522 575 
568 | 5,693 | 6,885 | 11,779 
59 || 1,039 | 1,267 2,028 
7 147 56 166 
74 || 1,267 841 1,931 
2 107 32 352 
142 || 2,560 | 2,196 4,477 
df 40 60 51 
13 428 213 322 
6 563 146 92 
2 113 146 8 
3 18 = 564 
28 332 105 463 
59 || 1,494 670 1,500 
1,039 || 19,048 | 19,823 | 30,304 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of imports and 


exports of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, foreign trade 
is made up of the total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and 
other financial exchanges, all of which are presented in their proper relationship 
in this Chapter. Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s trade during 
the period 1951-53, Part IT gives detailed statistics of external commodity trade. 
Part III summarizes external transactions from the standpoint of the balance of 
international payments, Part IV outlines the various ways in which the Federal 
Government promotes and encourages trade relationships, and contains a brief 
review of the Canadian tariff structure. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE* 


The value of world trade, expressed in United States dollars, reached a post-war 
peak in 1951 when it totalled $158,600,000,000. Falling prices together with some 
reduction in the quantity of goods traded reduced this value by 3 p.c. in 1952, 
and in 1953 there was a further decline of 2 p.c. However, the volwme of world 
trade turned upwards in 1953, the entire reduction in value in that year resulting from 
lower average prices than had prevailed in 1952. The actual volume of trade in 
1953 was probably above the 1951 level. 


Canada ranked fourth in world trade in 1951 but regained third place in 1952, 
her exports and imports in 1952 and 1953 being exceeded only by those of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The United States increased the value of 
both exports and imports in 1953, and accounted for 18 p.c. of the trade of the 
non-communist world. However, the increase in the value of United States exports 
was caused entirely by sharply higher shipments under that country’s mutual 


* Prepared in the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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security program; the value of the commercial trade of the United States declined 
in 1953. The trade of the United Kingdom declined moderately in value in 1953, 
a decline accounted for entirely by lower average prices; the volume of both exports 
‘and imports increased. Western Germany increased its exports substantially in 
‘oth 1952 and 1953, and in 1953 rose to fourth place among the leading trading 
nations. German sales of manufactured goods in foreign markets are becoming 


increasingly important. 


The increase in Canadian trade in the period 1951-53, both in value and volume, 
was considerably more rapid than was that of most other countries. Canada’s 
share in the trade of the non-communist world advanced from 5-2 p.c. in 1951 to 


6-0 p.c. in 1952, and to 6-3 p.c. in 1953. Canada ranked third in trade per capita 
‘among the world’s important trading countries in 1951, advanced to second place 


in 1952 when the trade of Hong Kong was sharply reduced by adverse political 
conditions and, in 1953, for the first time in the post-war period, gained first place 
after New Zealand’s control program sharply reduced that country’s imports. 


1.—World Trade, by Leading Countries, 1952 and 1953 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September 1954, and United 


Nations Statistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Vol. VI, Nos. 2, 3. 


eee eee ee ——— ee 


ras Ae 1953 Popula- | Trade per Capita 
ountry ota tion 
Trade Hepora Imports Total Pelion |e SL 


Cif Trade 1952 1953 


TS: U.S. CS: U.S. 
$’000, 000 | $7000, 000 | $000,000 | $’000, 000 ’000 USS. $ U.S. $ 
United States..............-- 26, 803 15,773 11,837 27,610 | 162,654 168 170 


mnited Kingdom........:.-: AT 300 7,524 9,366 16, 890 50,914 342 332 
TEC Ege ee io iio 9,239 4,616 4,842 9,458 14,781 640 640 
Western Germany............ 7,808 4,389 Bei 8,160 51,298 154 159 
- DDO see see ain Gaps pomiaconss 8,237 3,788 4,007 7,795 43,801 191 178 
Belgium and Luxembourg.... 4,850 2,251 2,405 4,656 9,061 538 514 
\WNetherlands.............-.-- 4,381 Qala 2,382 4,534 10,478 422 433 
MLV fierce slave isle « vicleewisveles 3,697 1,488 2,395 3,883 47,015 79 83 
BEATE Seti h acre»: aiehes's.ci0.8' ms Sou" e270: 2,410 3,685 86,700 39 43 
BPMSLEUIIAT: sre ca te eset aes 3, 669 1,980 1,487 3, 467 8,829 425 393 
MEU OCOD: oa ck. braavers vid Smee sea 3, 292 1,477 1,579 3,056 7,172 462 426 
REPU ZAM ge ola. cnsyeereyegs sae sent ea ck 3,419 1,488 1,299 2,787 Yi (ii 63 50 
World Total!............ 153, 962 74,778 76,148 | 150,921 - 91 


te ee 


1 Excludes China, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the communist countries of Eastern 
Europe (except Yugoslavia). 


Canadian Trade, 1951-53.—Canadian trade, like world trade, was very 
large in the period 1951-53. The volume of imports showed especially pronounced 
gains in these years under the influence of record levels of investment and con- 
sumption, of a rapidly growing population and of a large defence program. Import 
volume increased by 12 p.c. from 1950 to 1951, by a further 13 p.c. in 1952, and by 
almost another 10 p.c. in 1953. Volume,of exports increased by 11 p.c. in 1951 
over 1950 and a further 11 p.c. in 1952; but in 1953 the volume of exports was 
about 1 p.c. lower than in 1952. Supply limitations were important in preventing 
Canadian exports from increasing as rapidly as Canadian imports in this period. 
Canadian imports account for a relatively small part of total world production of 
most important commodities and, therefore, a very sharp increase in Canadian 
import requirements can usually be satisfied in the markets of the world without 
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necessitating much change in world production. Foreign sales, however, account 
for a large proportion of total Canadian production of most of the important export 
commodities, and to permit a major increase in exports a considerable increase 
in productive capacity is necessary, if existing capacity is already fully em- 
ployed. Expansion of capacity is often a slow process, requiring much investment 
and development work. While a large part of the investment in Canada in 
recent years will eventually increase export capacity (or reduce import require- 
ments), many major projects had not reached the production stage by 1953. 


Grain is among the few important exports of which supplies can be rapidly 
increased in the short run, weather permitting. The Canadian harvest was excep- 
tional in each year from 1951 to 1953, while 1951 was a year of poor harvests in 
many important overseas countries. Foreign demand for Canadian -grain was 
therefore very strong in 1951, 1952 and much of 1953. Exports of wheat, barley, 
oats and rye accounted for about 55 p.c. of the increase in total export volume in 
1951 and 72 p.c. of the further increase in 1952. The easing of grain exports in the) 
latter part of 1953, after foreign harvests had improved and grain stocks had been 
rebuilt, was also the principal cause of the slight decline in export volume in that 
year. 


Most of Canada’s important imports increased substantially from 1950 to 
1953 but the increase was especially pronounced in the case of investment goods 
and consumer durables. Imports of business and industrial machinery were 80 p.c. 
greater in value in 1953 than in 1950 and those of electrical apparatus 140 p.c. 
greater. Purchases of refrigerators and freezers from foreign countries were 261 p.c. 
greater than in 1950, those of cooking and heating apparatus 125 p.c. greater and > 
those of household machinery 44 p.c. greater. Thus it appears that the value of 
imports of investment goods and consumer durable goods increased about twice as 
rapidly as that of imports in general. 


Fuels are among the few items to show no increase in import volume in 
these years. Oil produced in Canada displaced imported petroleum in an increasing 
part of the Canadian market, and oil also, to an increasing extent, displaced coal 
in many domestic and industrial uses. These trends were responsible for a gradual 
decline in Canadian imports of coal and petroleum. 


Trade Balance Changes.—The period 1951-53 was marked by very sharp 
swings in Canada’s trade balance. A small import balance appeared on commodity 
trade in 1950 for the first time since the end of World War II and grew to 
$121,500,000 in 1951. Especially important in creating this balance was the rapid 
deterioration in the terms of trade following the outbreak of the Korean war, 
although the more rapid growth of import than export volume was already important. 
In the latter part of 1951, the terms of trade improved as import prices fell while 
export prices continued to rise, and throughout the first half of 1952 the fall in 
import prices was more rapid than that in export prices. This change in relative 
prices was sufficient to far outweigh the éontinued greater growth in import volume 
than in export volume, and resulted in a large export balance of $325,500,000 on 
trade in 1952. . 


After the middle of 1952, import prices recovered moderately and export 
prices continued a slow decline. About the same time the growth in export volume _ 
ceased, while that in import volume continued almost unabated. The result of 
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these developments was the reappearance of a large import balance on commodity 
trade, amounting to $210,200,000 in 1953. The swing in the trade balance from 
1952 to 1953 ($535,700,000) was greater than has occurred between any other two 
peacetime years. 

| Despite the rapid changes in the merchandise trade balance in 1952-53, the 
Canadian dollar stood at a premium over the United States dollar after February 
1952/ Other factors in the balance of payments, notably the continued large 
inflow of investment capital to Canada (chiefly from the United States), offset 
the trade deficit and kept the Canadian dollar strong. In 1952-53, the Canadian 
dollar was at a premium over the United States dollar for longer than at any previous 
time in this century. 


2.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1947-53 


Nore.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. To Oct. 1, 1950, average, for business days in period, 
of mid-rate between Official buying and selling rates; from Oct. 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business 
days in period. 

(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

BPSRUATY'. 5 Mortals « saesto ott seae. = 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 105-17 100-48 97-05 
BISUTATY ocys ketene a eteiee e's 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 104-92 100-10 97-73 
BD ee oc isons sine WN X sini os 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 104-73 99-59 98-33 
(AL lial Sana cae ra aca 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 105-99 98-09 98-37 
oh ae Salt oon SDE eno 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 106-37 98-38 99-41 
BE Nhe n erctc ot ataaotcd ete shessuels = 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 106-94 97-92 99-44 
AS INAS sesctege pbrie eer oe) oneeroaee 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 106-05 96-91 99-18 
MPMPPTIS GS StS otteees v scsteoe see 6 2s 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 105-56 96-11 98-83 
BENICOMNOCT. cca 6 daialorst els one «2100 100-25 100-25 104-75 110-25 105-56 95-98 98-43 
SLO a OA Oo onenneicse 100-25 100-25 110-25 105-34 105-08 96-43 98-25 
BOVEMADET | 6.5550.) jo ee eee 100-25 100-25 110-25 104-03 104-35 97-66 97-77 
BECOEMD CT 85 c.ci-15 ssorcloneieistmies > 100-25 100-25 110-25 105-31 102-56 97-06 97-31 
Annual Average........... 100-25 100-25 103-08 108-92 105-28 97-89 98-34 


EST IES Sa Sc RS ar ee or'77 ar ERE ATL ETL 


| ‘ 
Direction of Trade.—Important changes in the direction of trade accompanied 


‘the large increase in trade volume in 1951-53. In 1951 and 1952, these changes 
tended to increase the size of the trade balances incurred with many individual 
countries. In 1953, they tended generally to reduce the size of individual trade 

balances. 


| Overseas countries sharply increased their share of Canada’s exports in 1951 
-and 1952. The principal markets for Canadian grains are overseas and grains 
| played the chief part in the growth of exports in these years. In addition, many 
overseas countries sharply increased their purchases of Canadian industrial materials 
in this period and also of some manufactured goods, notably motor-vehicles and 
electrical apparatus. At the same time, Canadian imports from most overseas 
‘countries either contracted somewhat in volume or showed insufficient increase 
in volume to offset the severe declines in the prices of many overseas goods from the 
peaks of early 1951. 


! These conditions began to change about the middle of 1952. The trade 
restrictions imposed by many sterling-area countries during the first half of 1952 
to protect their exchange reserves began to affect exports, and the important 
Brazilian market for exports was also seriously limited by exchange problems. 
- Overseas demand for some industrial materials, notably wood pulp, lumber, copper 
and zinc, was reduced, and supplies from other sources were more readily available. 
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Prospects of a second good harvest in 1953 in certain overseas countries led to further — 
reductions in Canada’s overseas exports in the latter part of the year. While most 
of the over-all decline in overseas exports was offset by increased sales to the United — 


States, some commodities, notably motor-vehicles, could not compete in that 
market and others, especially farm implements, found even the United States market 
shrinking in 1953. 

A major portion of the increase in Canada’s imports from 1951 to 1953 was 
drawn from the United States. Many of the goods required by Canada’s investment 
program could most readily be obtained in that market, and also the requirements of 
defence policy led to a major part of Canada’s defence imports being procured in 
the United States. 

In the latter part of 1951 and the early part of 1952 there was some reduction 


in Canadian demand for many overseas goods, especially textiles and some raw 


materials. Imports of these had been extremely heavy in the preceding year, but 
fell off as inventories in Canada were reduced. In addition, rapidly falling prices 
of many commodities further reduced the value of imports from overseas countries, 


In the latter part of 1952, prices stabilized and demand recovered, so that imports — 


from most overseas areas in 1953 were considerably greater in volume than in 1952. 


3.—Percentage Distribution of Trade, by Leading Countries and 
Trading Areas, 1951-53 


Common- 


United United wealth Latin 
Item and Year Siicoall Karedor, Europe nd Arnie Others 
Ireland 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Total Exports— 
LOS A Bo tee ices te eR aye ees ae 58-9 16-0 8-7 6-7 5-3 4-4 
I Ee Se ee Ane ee ns See 53-9 17-3 10-9 6-6 6-3 5-0 
LOD Seo. Sou. Reece eee ee 59-0 16-0 8-9 6-0 4-8 5-3 
Imports— 
OS as «sect re acer a een oes kao eee res 68-9 10:3 4-3 7:5 6-7 2°3 
IOSD Ac chee OER IO GLOBA GO Stee RRS ACHE 73°9 8-9 3°8 4-6 7:0 1-8 
1G ES Rte aPane en St puree Wen pris Sto here sk 73°5 10:3 3-9 4-0 6:6 1-7 
Total Trade— 
OD TESRCIIEE.. SEETANIS 4 ORE CORRES 64-0 13-1 6-5 7-1 6-0 3:3 
OIG Abit trae eR oir tin Sena cia eoRAe Peete 63-5 13-2 (5) 5-6 6-7 3°5 
ODS Rants eke Mote eee eee 66-4 13-1 6-4 4-9 5-7 3-5 


Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade.*—Seasonal factors exert a con- 
siderable influence on Canada’s trade and complicate the analysis of that trade over 
short periods. When trade statistics aggregates are studied, a major concern of 


i) 


the observer is normally to discover whether exports or imports are rising or falling, | 


but for periods shorter than one year it is often difficult to answer this type of 


| 


question with certainty. What appears to be a change in trend may well be no 


more than a fluctuation related to change in the time of year, rather than to any 
change in economic considerations. 


Among the factors chiefly responsible for the seasonal variations in Canada’s 
trade are the importance of agricultural commodities in trade, the importance of 
cheap water transportation which is available for only part of the year, and special 
demands for certain commodities (and by some industries such as the construction 
industry) at certain times of the year. 


ne i ie a more detailed discussion of this problem see Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year 1963, 
1958. 
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| Exports tend to be especially low in the first quarter when the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes waterway is closed and the movement of heavy and bulky goods is 
restricted. In the second quarter they rise slightly above the quarterly average, 
as stocks of heavy goods which have built up at Canadian ports in the winter months 
are cleared, then in the third quarter they tend to subside again to somewhat less 
than the quarterly average. In the fourth quarter, exports are especially heavy 
as the new grain crop moves into commercial channels, and foreign consumers 
build stocks of those goods that are more expensive to move in the winter months. 


__. Imports, like exports, tend to be low in the first quarter owing chiefly to the 
winter ebb in economic activity in Canada. They rise sharply in the second quarter, 
when demand reaches its peak and transportation difficulties are less. Imports 
tend to fall off in the third quarter and again increase in the fourth, but the lesser 
importance of heavy and bulky goods in imports than in exports keeps their fourth- 
quarter peak well below that for exports. 


The differences in the seasonal pattern of exports and imports tend to produce 
a strong seasonal fluctuation in the trade balance, which should not be overlooked 
in interpreting monthly and quarterly trade values. If exports and imports were 
running evenly at an annual rate of $4,000,000,000 each, then seasonal influences 
svould account for a trade deficit of $38,000,000 in the first quarter and $65,000,000 
in the second quarter and at the end of July the cumulative deficit would reach a 
peak of about $107,000,000. ‘The third quarter would show a net export balance of 
$10,000,000 and the fourth quarter one of $93,000,000. Although the year’s trade 
would be in balance, every cumulative period until the year end would show an 
apparent import surplus. Only rarely do the export and import totals approach 
a balance on an annual basis but a knowledge of the seasonal trend of the trade 
balance assists greatly in evaluating its significance for any given short period. 


4,—Post-war Seasonal Patterns of Change (Percentage of Quarterly or Monthly 
| Average) in Export and Import Value, Price! and Volume 


Value Price! Volume 
Period ; : ; 
Domestic | Tmaports | “Haports | Taports eerie” | Zmports 
p.c pic DEee p.c p.c p.c 

‘First Quarter...........005: 89-9 93-7 100-5 100-7 89-4 92-8 

second Quarter............- 100-8 107-3 100-0 101-0 100-9 106-2 

| Third Quarter............-- 98-7 97-7 99-5 98-7 99-2 99-0 

eer Quarter.........+.-- 110-6 101-3 100-0 99-6 110-5 102-0 

| PAVOTASE). ccc:s sles aise 100-0 106-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
. 

NRT P8515 0, 55s Ge» shesepas 94-2 95-6 100-5 100-5 93-5 94-8 

jt a ial ee 81-9 85-5 100-8 100-7 81-1 84-4 

| Acca s.sivis siecle’ piers os. 6 93-6 100-0 100-3 100-9 93-5 99-3 

MTOR a clngies cde ccc cec ens 91-1 105-0 100°5 101-5 90-4 103-7 

(0 Ce ee eee 109-1 111-7 99-8 101-1 109-7 110-2 

ap en en 102-2 105-2 99-9 100°-3 102-8 104-6 

yh EAS scree 100-3 101-4 99-6 99-0 101-1 102-8 

oth Of Se ee ee 99-7 95-1 99-3 98-6 99-7 96-4 

BIH DOL so 1c. coe cee sees 96-3 96:5 99-4 98-5 96-7 97-8 

MMPS «cy, 0/5 eee edie. « o's 109-4 106 99-7 99-0 109-6 108-3 

111-9 105-0 100-1 99-3 111-1 105-4 

2a a 110-3 92-1 100-1 100-6 110-8 92-3 


1The variability among observations for the same month of different years is sufficient to make 


BETIS cca ics ain since « 80 
doubtful the hypothesis that seasonal variation in price exists. 
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PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 


Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require 
explanation. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is 
necessary that the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in 
mind :— 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and values 
are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), 
as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered 
for consumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in 
Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has) 
been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada 
is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal 
markets of the country from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 
45 and 55 of the Customs Act.) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce’”’ exported includes Canadian products | 
or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been changed in 
form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise 
is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other 
handling charges. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’”’ exported consists of foreign merchandise 
that has previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such 
commodities is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance 
and other handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited —Imports are classified as received from the countries | 
whence they were consigned to Canada. These countries are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin of the goods, since goods produced in one country may be imported by a 
firm in another country and later re-sold to Canada. In such cases, the second country would 
be the country of consignment to which the goods would be credited. 


There is one exception to this rule. An attempt is made to classify by country of actual 
origin all imports produced in Central and South America. The effect of this procedure, 
which has been in force since 1946, is to reduce slightly imports credited to the United 
States and to increase those credited to Central and South American countries. 


Exports are always credited to the country to which they are consigned. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries —Canadian statistics 
of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of its customers and 
parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Among the chief factors contributing 
to these discrepancies are:— 


(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, 
especially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 


(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as arma- 
ments and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual-aid shipments, 
postal and express shipments, or warehouse trade. 


(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of geographical classification of trade, notably the consignment 
system used by Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in 
use by some other countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner 
pane caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to 
another. 


_ * Based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Section, International Trade 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a 
money metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities 


in trade. In particular, international movements of gold are determined largely 
by monetary factors rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. 


Gold is generally acceptable; it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is 


‘normally assured a market at a fixed minimum price. Also, gold may be bought 


or sold internationally without any physical movements of the metal, such trans- 


actions being recognized by simply setting aside or ‘ear-marking’ the metal in the 


vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons, movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state 
are excluded from the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. However, as gold 
is produced in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new 
gold production available for export is published as a supplement to the trade 
statistics. Because this series is calculated on a production basis, a division 
of the figures into transactions with individual countries is not possible. 


NEW GOLD PRODUCTION AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT (NET EXPORTS OF 
NON-MONETARY GOLD), BY MONTH, 1946-53 


(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
BMNUATY. 5 5 Suis) sc) 9-3 9-0 9-6 9-7 15-8 17-3 13-3 16-0 
BeDLUATY <<. 8is 9-5 6:9 8-9 9-6 11-7 Le 13-0 16-1 
LS) de ieee eee 10-0 6:8 8:7 12-1 13-5 8-4 15-0 15-6 
~f cer A  aeen orca ae 7:2 6-4 9-5 9-8 11-4 16-2 11-2 11-7 
Ma ek yi ars atiig' ss» 10-0 8-2 8-8 12:4 15-8 13-0 8-5 12-0 
BE stfcac ss «km owe 72% 8-6 9-6 9-8 15-0 13-8 14-6 13-7 
etn a se ep 6:6 10-1 10-8 9-4 14-8 13-4 14-9 9-3 
oS 7:5 7:5 9-7 13-8 13-8 11-0 9-6 10-7 
September........ 6:8 8-4 11-9 11-2 10-8 10-8 12-8 10-4 
BICLODET i id0 6.025 5.8 8-5 9-2 9-6 13-2 16-4 8-2 10-1 9-9 
November........ 6-0 7:2 9-1 15-4 12-3 7:7 13-6 9-1 
December........ 6:7 11:0 12-8 12-5 11°3 18-3 13-5 9-8 

PE OWAES 25 cele. + « 95-8 99-3 119-0 138-9 162-6 149-8 150-1 144-3 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to the 
explanatory notes on trade in Section 1. It must be emphasized that gold imports 


and exports are excluded from all tables. 
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TOTAL EXPORTS (excluding gold) AND IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
I951—54 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
425 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
425 


400 EXPORT BALANCE 400 


375 STS 


350 350 


325 


300 \ 


as 


“| \MPORT BALANCE 


250 


1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), 1939-53 


Nore.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; figures for 1919-34 are 
given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 905 and for 1935-38 in the 1954 edition, p. 969. Figures for the years ended 


Mar. 31, 1868-1939, are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 526. | 


Imports Exports ", Relanes 

of Trade: 

Year |—--—- a — Excess of 

i Een as 
: Domestic oreign mports (— 
Dutiable Free Total Producs Diciice Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1939. 427,470,633] 323,584,901] 751,055,534] 924,926,104} 10,995, 609 935,921,713] +184, 866,179 
1940. 582,934,898] 499,015, 821/1,081, 950, 719]]1, 178, 954, 420 14, 263,172/1, 193,217,592) +111, 266,873 
1941. 732,791,033] 716,000, 617/1, 448,791, 650 1, 621,003,175} 19,451, 366/1, 640,454,541] +191, 662,891 - 

1942 715,018,745) 929, 223, 1881, 644, 241, 933]/2, 363,773, 296 21,692, 750/2,385, 466,046] +741,224,113 
19438. 836,548,673] 898,528, 217/1, 735,076, 890 2,971,475, 277} 29,877, 002/3, 001,.352, 279 +1, 266,275,389 
1944. 884,751,584} 874,146, 613]1, 758, 898, 197 3,439, 953,165] 43,145,447 3, 483, 098, 612 +1,724, 200, 415 
1945....| 798,795,201) 786,979, 94111,585,775, 142 3,218, 330,353} 49,093, 935/83, 267, 424, 2881-1, 681, 649, 146 
1946..../1,078,943,972} 848,335, 430]1, 927,279, 402 2,312,215, 301] 26, 950, 546/2, 339, 165,847] +411,886, 445 
1947... ./1,562, 690, 081]1, 011, 254, 044/2, 573,944, 125 2,774, 902,355] 36, 888, 055/2, 811,790,410] +237, 846,285 
1948... ./1,382, 202, 722/1, 254, 742, 630/2, 636, 945, 352 3,075, 438, 085} 34,590, 583/3, 110, 028, 668 +473, 083,316 
1949. .../1,444, 123, 667/1, 317, 083,574/2, 761, 207, 241 2,992, 960,978) 29,491, 856/3, 022, 452, 834 +261, 245,593 
1950... ./1,617, 948, 425]1, 556, 304, 713]3, 174, 253, 138 3,118,386, 551} 38, 686, 122/3, 157,072, 673 —17,180,465 
1951. .../2, 174,304, 400/1, 910, 552, 078/4, 084, 856, 478 3,914, 460,376} 48, 923, 939/3, 963,384,315] —121, 472,163 
1952... ./2, 162, 882, 381/1, 867, 585, 272/4, 030, 467, 653 4,301,080, 679) 54,878, 985)/4,355, 959, 664 +325, 492,011 
1953... .|2,417, 960, 243]1, 964, 870, 187|4, 382, 830, 430 4,117,405, 882) 55,195, 233/4, 172, 601, 115 —210, 229,315 


—oo ee eee eee a EE eee 
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Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign 


trade by continent and by country, with special reference in Tables 4 to 8 to the 
distribution of trade among the principal geographic areas. 


2.—Trade of Canada, by Continent, 1951-53 


1951 1952 1953 
Continent 
126; P.C 
Value Value of Value of 
Total otal 
LTE TE Be ee ans OR LE) ee 
$’000 $7000 $’000 
Imports 
Europe— 
United Kingdom.........--.++seeeee 420, 984 359,757 8-9 453,391 10°3 
Other Hurope.......... eee reeeeeeeces 177,944 151,797 3°8 173, 822 4-0 
North America— 
MU TGEC SAGES: clef enisicin siecle ates eee 5 oe 2,812,927 2,976,962 73-9 3,221,214 73°5 
Other North America.......-.+++++++- 115, 326 114, 813 2-8 92,943 2-1 
Mouth AMECriCa... 6.5). .ccs cee cceccer eee 246, 666 237,073 5-9 252,332 5-7 
agipe | SOLS RAS eit eee RIOT Ce 195,355 120, 800 3:0 114,079 2-6 
PATI G5: 1. a Pleo aie <2 ie wis eieral eels sp" s 84, 102 43,114 1-0 42,226 1-0 
Br Pe es ekne cas ceva sho naatese ete 31,552 26,152 0-7 32,823 0-8 
Totals, Imports...........-.+++0+: 4,084,856 4,030,468 | 100-0 | 4,382, 830 | 100-0 
Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 
United Kingdom............eseeseee% 631, 461 745,845 17-3 665, 232 T°” 16*2 
Mthier WurOpes sees cle sc. ce os cei oc ot 369, 696 500, 345 He6' |; 387, 285 9-4 
North America— ; 
MAROC GALES Eas colea nt serene coset es 2,297,674 2,306,955 53-6 | 2,418,915 58-7 
_ Other North America..........+-++-- 123,336 140,519 3°3 111, 627 it 
BT ETA INGLICBeb. aeleis.« <.die.0 FEU oiorele wee eles 140, 145 186, 984 4-3 139,393 3-4 
oi) DSBs Biba oon Speedin Domo crore oo 190,374 254,140 5+9 258, 204 6:3 
MPO RATUIS Siercite Gia tiers oloelsie Se oS e isis, oo cee hees 78,955 76,033 1-8 53,716 1:3 
_oo eS RR Pra tiocdin soccer tare sac 82,819 90, 259 2-2 83,034 2-0 
Totals, Exports (Domestic)........ 3,914, 460 4,301,080 | 100-0 | 4,117,406 100-0 


3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1951-53 
Se ES es 


Rank 
Country _ 1951 1952 1953 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 

OL) RED The al I i a ieee er Er 7] foes Baca ae 

$7000 $000 $000 

Imports 

1 1 1 Mm OCEO ALOR Roane elec cs ste si sieresie sieves 2,812,927 | 2,976,962 3,221,214 
2 2 2 United Kingdom..:.........eseeeceseeeeeees 420,985 359,757 453,391 
3 3 3 Wit OZUle LAeeeyeenere a cote nino ale sia sets salaisi eins eters lov oieca 136,718 135,758 155,147 
gi 10 4 Western Germany........ccccsecccrerecccces 30,9361 22,629 35,507 
6 4 PM Eoreiz ln soe cite cticcistalel are ate ate sie cs's tele eiussrere’s arenes 40,627 35, 103 35, 047 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1951-53—concluded 


Rank 
———— Country 1951 1952 1953 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 
$000 $000 $000 
Imports—concluded 
8 5 6 | Belgium ‘and Luxembourg aa eee eee 39,095 33, 216 29, 082 
i 6 a aL TY C1 eye saspctsi 2% Aenea Bese ee oe, IO Te ee 40, 217 26, 822 26, 627 
5 12 Soe MANS ta liats «csc Reena ee eae aoe 46, 228 18,712 23, 464 
24 14 9 Colombia: <.awsd.. cee en en. ee ene ait ee 13,063 18, 004 23, 215 
21 15 10 INGtinerlands ae sun cee a. bic ree cee 14,010 16,495 22,298 
12 11 11 INTAN CORES :c hot, cae Pim aes ee ae eee 23,974 19,117 22, 267 
4 ul 128) Malaya andssinsaporese ke see nee te 57,980 25,473 21,896 | 
16 Gra obs Switzerland sees, ec eee ce tte eee hier 16,398 16,396 20, 437 
182 17 14% | duébanontaes, oi eee ce ne re eee ten 16,3812 15,171 19,584 
11 9 L5Se} British: Guiana seen aa ck eee ee te 25,025 23, 660 17,800 © 
15 8 LG. VLGXI CO, teem ep tes eet de ee Le eee 18,013 23, 937 15,785 
17 20 Le +| Coylonieatnct: cain be ne ak eee ee eee 16,396 12,492 14,461 
20 22 NSS | Abtalsy ARE Mec etka asia, cee kt a tt ae 14,217 11,735 14,271 
25 19 19) SF apes eee 5 eae dS otal: eid eee me mE mae Ee 12 Rodd. 13,162 13,629 
14 25 202 4) SUAINAICA Tease sete re ee hoc eee ee eee . 18,041 9, 204 11,761 
31 13 21 Caobaan deter Bie. Poe Ae Re Fok 8,333 18,615 11, 654 
30 26 22 Costa Ricaee fet. 2 Bi Bon: Sie, ee Me 8,785 8,740 9,472 
27 24 230) (SBritish Past cAtricas se sek ae een 10, 864 9,593 9,393 
26 28 24 S WOM enc Ry ar ter mney ees eee eel rr Mie 11, 808 8,611 9,341 
10 18 25 News Zealand 24 cel ane cen enti ae tae 30, 107 14, 231 8,572 
22 36 26h) sAr geen ting gee eee eae en 13,955 4,374 8,529 
28 21 27 NetherlandsrAn titles seen east ee enn Le 10, 809 11,747 8,154 
19 23 28 PUrinidadkand MLobarOren ae eee eee 15, 082 9,660 8,062 
3 32 29 iDominicanwR epublicwe: se 05 tae ee. 1,126 6, 000 5, 854 
34 31 BO) | SEV eo ee to tee Oe, eens PR Gar eoe 5,993 6, 487 5,554 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries............. 3,930,670 | 3,911,863 4,281, 468 
Grand Totals, Imports................. 4,084,856 | 4,030,468 4,382,830 
Exports (Domestic) 
1 1 1 Wmited (Statesia. ake back sce wee. one 2,297,675 | 2,306,955 2,418,914 
2 2 2 Whited: Kingdomc. 4st. as eee ee 631, 461 745, 845 665, 232 
4 4 o \} Span. bce eee. ot. AOR ee ee ak 72,976 102, 603 118,568 
10! 5 4 WestemsGenmany: 6.4.28. ae i eee ee 37,0281 94, 863 83, 858 
3 3 5 Belgium and Luxembourg.................... 94,457 104,376 69,510 
6 11 6 | UniontolsSouth Atrica.] a eee ee eee 52,736 47, 852 50,763 
15 12 7 Netherlands: where sh eee ee ete nr 26,191 41,508 42,382 
7 9 S- | Radetr aia ore ne sk ees eee tbe 49,079 49, 697 39, 629 
5 6 Oi HBragil ee: Bar cee oon cee ee eee 53, 684 81,367 37,561 
12 14 10 INOT WAY RE re ities os ota eh ee ee ke 32,198 39, 002 37,278 
11 7 11 India Rte ee oe Met ee ee er oP eR Bin BY 55, 423 37, 187 
14 15 12 Venezilelame ona ton Pera ee eee te ee 26, 982 35, 683 36,485 
8 8 13 Talis. Bip ee Rete Eire hen eee 48,763 52, 645 33,170 
) 10 1A ae) STAC a! ieee petrst hee oes aE ee eee ene aa 46,538 48, 264 32,281 
42 24 15a tl PAKS ball ace eee eecy eee eee Gime eee eo 4,486 16,016 32,103 
16 16 16 WILZCrIANd Meret ey te a, ee ee ates ee 25,345 26,918 29, 833 
13 13 Lhe ENLOSG CO saewodeecih hc aeeey cole oinentetn Aan Bats 29, 880 39, 641 28,986 
22 25 US yrs ¢ COLOM Das ieee ples eh eae ee ee ee 12 oul 13,756 20, 146 
19 17 BO AARNet cial oe ta Le Dk eerie ne en 20, 424 24,181 16, 124 
39 22 20g iicertice, Mee. cocks on fact Rete ee een oe 5, 054 16, 405 15, 108 
3 3 21 EC ORC ee. Feo ee oe 213 335 14,991 
3 3 22 a1) OnE ae Seen re Smet DA dee Chey od 742 3,579 14,179 
20 23 23 ECS neki ce fk, eee ete ae ee 15,598 16,045 13, 872 
18 18 240ml roland. Apt anck Wok eka Oe, ae eS 20,921 23,058 * 137356 
oT 30 ie si SUTTON CoVeeae ak ce OARS pe os ee eee bias eR oS: 10, 213 10,591 12,490 
3 20 PAO Yael gl OT) 0} ears yar eae he eed ewensie ctr oe cht ce ec tn. 2,466 19, 363 11, 688 
28 29 Jee. Timidad and-Topago..+ ise okes aah oes 9,950 11,034 9,490 
25 27 28% + PISTA OLS Sa mente ao hei ec A lamelbne ien ae Ra 11,816 11,940 9,049 
24 33 29 HiGHe KONG 309 ihe hein us oe bn eee 12,033 9,582 9,000 
30 36 30 UCTbOREGICO. setts uc at en ee 8,120 7,328 t, (08 


Totals, 30 Leading Countries............. 3,695,077 | 4,055,855 3,960, 986 


Grand Totals, Exports, Domestic 3,914,460 | 4,301,081 4,117,406 


“Includes Eastern Germany. 2 Includes Syria. 3 Lower than 30th. 
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4.—Values and Percentages! of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via 
the United States, 1952 and 1953 


Imports via the Domestic Exports via 
United States the United States 


Country = 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
p.c $000 p.c, $000 p.c. $’000 p.c 
Totals, North America........... — _ — 538 | 19-0 238 | 9-0 
Central America and Antilles 
ih, West Indicd.(...../2.4... + 0-4 936 | 1-0] 1,306| 4-1] 1,505 | 4-3 
BT ICICR rm em ns cnr eas 1 sok 4-0 1,903 | 20-1 982 | 37-6 895 | 40-7 
SS AS Sag ee ee 0-6 1,530 | 13-1 6,263 | 25-9 3,363 | 20-9 
Mominican Republic.........-....- 0:3 11 _ 1,464 | 31-5 1,210 | 30-3 
ETD eae ot ee ecie.s Slee 2°8 5,419 | 34-3 23,126 | 58-3 15,901 | 54-9 
Netherlands Antilles.............- 365) 3*1 — — 915 | 59-4 713 | 54-5 
TIES gees Rie ie Saree eerie 40 1-0 817 | 22-5 1200 8-9 901 | 20-6 
Totals, Central America and 
OAC) ES OSs a ee 2,064 1-8 11,706 | 13-0 40,459 | 29-4 29,199 | 26-8 
South America 
Beracish Guiana. .). Fadaas sees oe eee oy 206 | 0-9 561 3-2 T35 |leal 65 1-4 
BORED FEL oooh) 2) Ps ees oe. dine SiS ems 90 2-1 843 9-9 7,062 | 85:8 3,826 | 50-1 
TPO TUSTS Se Ree ea eRe = 1 — 795 | 12-4 372 6-8 
OT ge eR Be an are ae een ° 1,799 5-1 4,017 | 11-5 41,280 | 50-7 8,722 | 23-2 
OME Oe Ae Aw, Salih, cs tarsinin 4d a eiele 27 0:8 105 | 10-0 4,939 | 48-9 2,943 | 74:6 
MSN EC SAN LIT c 1s 6 Sak ore rere ctw Weysverie tats 2,053 | 11-4 4,474 | 19-3 5,856 | 42-6 5,366 | 26-6 
STI age oe ener § 28 ob URAC RAT 3 104 1:3 302 | 10-3 3,421 | 20-9 4,048 | 26-8 
BRONOZUGIN EE «aces ee. Pk Bee eae 57,014 | 42-0 79,888 | 51-5 17,829 | 50-0 13,491 | 37-0 
Totals, South America?.......... 61,4388 | 25-9 90,918 | 36-0 85,712 | 45-8 41,015 | 29-4 
Northwestern Europe 
BMTEOG) INIn@ COMM: 8. 2 .ce-cs sis sos ele 62 -- 198 _— 24,406 3:3 32,206 4-8 
Belgium and Luxembourg......... 18} 0-1 116} 0:4 14,132 | 13-5 17,232 | 24-8 
OOM Bee ea ee ate ree 194 1-0 77 0-3 8,932 | 18:5 8,912 | 27-6 
Sestern Germany |... ..c.sse ese 256 1-1 165 0-5 8,011 8-4 5,007 6-6 
SSID REA egs 5: Sale. eae ei lrirenrtg eames 71 | 15-4 — ‘| = 152 0-7 1,333 | 10-0 
SU APODIATI CS. oivislel boie!e esis « op vive elel 52 0:3 6 —_— 2,454 5-9 4,053 9-6 
OLE See (eed aS 4.) Q-1 — — 1,151 | 3-0 866 | 2-3 
Sy Ma enetneey Getrpeeaenmias 1 lemme Hates 14 0-2 25 0:3 2,256 | 18-5 795 | 17-3 
ACTION Ce ee i tsa ce eee tne 153 0-9 416 2-0 3,005 | 11-2 5,529 | 18-5 
Totals, Northwestern Europe’. . 841 | 0-2 1,088 | 1-8 66,220 | 5:7 79,321 | 8-0 
Southern Europe 
MERA ae Nos wicias Se jo eens 272 2:3 241 1-7 4,481 8-5 7,116 | 21-4 
0S CSUER DSO ee ef ee 302 | 16-8. 38 1-9 529 | 13-1 557 | 14-0 
TMM Pies cee coece.c oss nie oe 115 2:7 250 5-4 1,060 | 29-6 454 3-2 
Totals, Southern Europe’........ 726 | 4:0 557 | 2-6 9,071 | 13-3 9,521 | 16-7 
Totals, Eastern Europe.......... 166 | 2:2 85 | 1-6 2,278 | 8-8 1,034 | 27-4 
Middle East 
Ea 0 OL ee a 2,649 | 35:0 3 0-1 1,987 | 92-5 1,148 | 43-4 
RED RS ute AS cs aie thie e we 96 | 20-8 341 8-1 1,434 7-4 924 7-9 
UR ste aa iia. at Aa a ere er 36 3-1 19 1-4 1,615 | 13°5 692 7:6 
Mepanon and Syria... J...c......e- 7,662 | 50-4 12,853 | 65-4 2,659 | 24-6 1,603 | 27-9 
Totals, Middle East?.............. 11,419 | 38-9 13,504 | 44-0 12,361 | 24-6 6,975 | 21-0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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4.—Values and Percentages! of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via 
the United States, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Imports via the Domestic Exports via 
Country United States the United States 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
$7000 p.c $’000 p.c $7000 p.c $000 p.c 
Other Asia 

Geslon Bees.c scot ae oe ds sttiled won 1] -- 7; — 516 | 8-9 337 | 10-2 

biX6 UES Satire acvueanacarecuye are herrea C ICR Eee om 442 1-6 204 0-8 1,582 2-9 1, 142 3-1 

Malaya and Singapore............. 3810 | 155 1,001 | 4-6 4,239 | 60-0 832 | 29-2 

Palkis teaiee, sameeren aires eed ee. oe PA a 27 | 4:8 1,343 | 8-4 437 | 1-4 

VADAD SMO ace oh ae nao bieae sacle 479 | 3-6 1,421 | 10-4 3,574 | 3:5 6,782 | 5-7 

Binlippines sence hice cen eee LON aoe 176 | 5-9 1,340 | 8-4 895 | 6:5 

Totals, Other Asia’,.............. 1,600 | 1-7 2,933 | 3-3 20,075 | 9-0 16,960 | 7-1 

Cther Africa 

British Hast-Atrica. socsse asec. oe 425 | 4-4 354 | 3-8 Bas polly, 162 | 46-6 

British West Africas... eee steer 1,865 | 25-6 522 | 11-0 1,141 | 88-7 2,559 | 86-6 

Southern Rhodesia................ 432 | 29-6 153 | 14-9 807 | 36-8 319 | 17-7 
Union:of South Africa... csc 66 | 1-6 22} 0-5 16,605 | 34-7 16,838 | 33:2 | 

Belgian Congosey. eee 568 | 57-4 649 | 28-9 4,860 | 82-4 2,805 | 83-8 

Totals, Other Africa?............. 3,583 | 14-0 1,773 | 6-2 29,292 | 41-9 27,321 | 39-0 

Oceania 

Australian 4.3.2 Re, 1 Bie ees 13} 0-1 53 |) 022 21,629 | 43-5 13,742 | 34-7 

New: Zealand... 5ceid. ene — — 3]; — 3,672 | 19-5 701 9-4 

Totals, Oceania?................. 110 | 0-3 660 | 1-6 26,780 | 35-2 16,330 | 30-4 

Grand¢vPotals? 4.25... 29.3 3 81,948 | 7-8 | 123,224 | 10-6 || 292,785 | 14-7 | 227,916 | 13-4 

1 Percentage of total imports or exports credited to country or area. 2 Includes other countries 


not specified. 


5.—Total Value of Imports, by Country, 1947-53, with Averages, 1935-39 


Aver- 
Country ages 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
1935-39 


$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
North America 


Newfoundland............ 2,188 9,427 11,091 9181 ae aoe ae 

MAS Kaitos ee ta 8 93 744 1326 eons 976 1,483 Bae 2,961 
Greenland) S40.) sas) oe 811 — — —_— oe — 1 6 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 26 15 11 12 18 25 48 66 
United States i). .e8.4 oc 418, 738]1,974, 679/1, 805, 763]1, 951, 860|2, 130, 476|2, 812, 927|2, 976, 962|3, 221, 214 


Totals, North America...| 421,356/1, 984,864/1,818,188|1, 954, 008|2, 131, 470|2, 814, 436|2, 979, 344|3, 224, 247 


eo |_| | J _ 


Central America and 


Antilles 

Bahamas ace. vac eee 2 615 648 818 532 346 406 427 
Barbados ace eect 3,201 URS 6,387 7,080 10, 057 13, 409 8, 666 2,378 
Bermuda #25 4a ee 102 57 139 144 87 82 317 126 
British Honduras......... 87 584 834 295 445 458 26 139 
VAM AICHE, oh ee 5,160 6,371 9,557 16,577 19, 080 18,041 9,204 11,761 
Leeward and Windward 

Uslands....aeee heer ne 1,816 199 308 297 395 956 216 1,210 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 2,387 5, 654 9,027 14,575 15, 205 15, 082 9, 660 8, 062 


1 January to March only. 2 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Country, 1947-53, with Averages, 1935-39—continued 


Aver- 
ages 
1935-39 


jo ee ae | La ES re ed |e ees 


$000 


Country 


Central America and 
Antilles—concluded 


BRIBE CICS,, ot cc cts cis oes 6 « 77 9,472 
BPS ss cs aus chaiek cele > 615 11, 654 
Dominican Republic....... 5,854 
BMRSALVACOr. =... . jo cece ees 19 1,389 
French West Indies........ _— 
eruatemala........sesssces 67 3,259 
MRD Peaches cave «.ctetersiels s+ « 63 748 
BBPYOCUTAS s «..5c0 o{lisiehiss oe 49 4,594 
BMEACO Se cece ante seen 667 15,785 
Netherlands Antilles...... 150 8, 154 
BICATAOUA Gocco hee a ss 1 391 
BURSTING ASL nc oe wiealetric ore 0s 6 32 3,637 
BEHEECO. EUICOni. «a 'c Fie testes 13 872 
Totals, Central America 
and Antilles........... 14,570 89,909 
South America 
British Guiana............ 5, 846 17,800 
metalkland Islands.......... 1 = 
Se 5,374 8,529 
— a1 TEA [pets Sb ire Paneer 26 8 1,415 
RDI eRe See eae Aine rere 920 35,047 
MEATELO ee, tei trae w ahereiores nu 125 33 2 1,052 
Mrolombiaks closes cos 5,139 23,215 
MUPUBCOLS «eee ciclees bss 41 2,688 
mrench Guiana...:.....5.. 3 
REIT Ene a a 62 260 
"EIS gees eerie oe ee 3,554 2,928 
BRIAN ATIN Ne SE Sk. weaesods.s § 1 1,345 
A De ae 180 2,903 
Brenezuclas os... scecreme as 1,662 155, 147 
Totals, South America... 22,5930 252,302 
Northwestern Europe 
_ United Kingdom.......... 124,047 7| 453,391 
BETAS Snes stators se eee 245 . 2,967 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 6,330 29, 082 
R@orinn arr kona, tcie Aa.tsimeeesys 165 2,175 
BE COCE eee cre heciesen ce 6,382 22, 267 
Western Germany......... 10,3642 35,507 
BE ae es 3 2 33 26 50 80 
plots 2 sais Sesion eases 582 
Netherlands. :....j..0..007% 8,984 22,298 
BRE WAY. Joe isc ncdeeiebvess 742 2,289 
OW ROG es 5 See Si ee 2,044 9,341 
Switzerland: ......00ee0--. 3,110 20,437 
Totals, Northwestern 
ot ben ie 157,485 600, 416 
Southern Europe 
Mefir ENE sseter? cis Voseyels' sio.e s+ _ ne 
ee Sig SR San eee, 67 
Azores and Madeira....... 157 179 
EOS ee Os ee 224 
ME ek es ate. 3... 2,403 14,271 
A 265 1,962 
GEG ag. oe ikdkw ss 989 4,619 
Totals, Southern Europe 3,863 21,322 


1 Less than $500. 2 Includes all Germany. 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Country, 1947-53, with Averages, 1935-39—continued 


1950 


$000 


1951 


$000 


6, 425 
1,181 


113,537 


Aver- 
Country ages 1947 1948 1949 
1935-39 
7 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Eastern Europe 
FAT bani ae see etyeeney tele cabayex: 1 — — _ 
TBAT os 4 eres SE PUR 4 — 1 1 
Czechoslovakia........... 1,979 3,645 4,809 6,401 
MES CONIS, «peek cen eohiaem 23 — 4 11 
Lista sve lee 8 OM See Ae) Bee 70 30 39 45 
Germany, HEastern........ 2 2 2 2 
Hungaryacetc cee es. 130 50 103 76 
WER t VAR? Meee. akis nee cde 11 — 1 4 
it huaniat 2h, peak 4 — 2 2 
Olan. See ee ee. 185 3 22 183 
Rounianiae- senna 96 1 19 3 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: eee ase 341 181 4 11 
Niugoslayvaaeneneee eee 99 22 5 45 
Totals, Eastern Europe.. 2,948 3,932 5,008 6,781 
Middle East 
PAL GN). © i eects ca: PR ees 4 —_— 5,531] 884 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan..... 25 26 36 25 
PAPA 18 oh eae: Fee 1 2 2 2 iA aye 
1 EAI 0 eM sae eee vad tue bal 728 205 1,490 155 
GEChIONIA We oats. 5 9 38 49 
inane. di: HM 92s ae aE 126 299 959 288 
rev Oea seein ees eee 357 1,502 799 1,418 
TSrael come cries ae Sahni 68 31 49 504 
peas AtriCa ao. ae eee 1 3 — —_— 
EDANOnikaane ies eee 
2g ee Qe ae coe, Peele } 6 30 28 
Die fe aigegs (OG aceantilaaie if wnt oh dy 293 2,672 1,064 1, 207 
Totals, Middle East...... 1,612 4,777 9,994 17,086 
Other Asia 
ee acc hg ee Oo eee 4,015 11, 653 11,182 11,635 
NEA, 4 eee. Bee ae 33, 400 26, 233 
Paki ..c we B31) 42,2501) 51/306] sot, 198 
longa Kongmien wee, hae 842 982 1, 866 2,989 
Malaya and Singapore..... 11,154 16,908) 21,878 16, 187 
Other British East Indies. 79 30 52 21 
Aiohinnistanrs otro: 1 —~ — 3 
ele AS eine. i 381 3 6 32 
MUTINGD, He 5 ebelecs  Sacians Gharekriciae oa 
TAT Wallntes 2 on Setar See 2 3,344 2,304 3,912 3,347 
French East Indies........ 126 1 0) — 
Indonesigvee We, he 800 200 2,261 1,454 
Ec Oc) I due einer) am, 4,649 350 3,144 6,951 
1 oT ad Ga eee, OF Me 1 —_— — 1 
Phupied..). pokes cee 563 8,063 6,442 4, 203 
Portuguese Asia........... 1 = a =a 
‘Thailand 7.82.9) bake 84 28 79 72 
Totals, Other Asia....... 34,355|| 82,772) 85,537] 72,924 


1 Less than $500. 2Not listed separately. 


<< — \——————— |\———@q§€§ i qe— | qe | um |. 


1952 | 1953 
$000 | $000 
-j| - 
3,559| 2,589 
31 9 
234 548 
499 959 
279 184 
36 7 
16 3 
556 244 
13 
2,234 824 
101 101 
7,553| 5,475 
7 10 
76 60 
7,559| 2,196 
462| 4/203 
21 44 
1,168] 1,025 
924] 1/371 
1,161] 17312 
15,171] 19,584 
72 56 
2,719 791 
29,338] 30,652 
12,492] 14,461 
26,822| 26/627 
191 55 
3,711| 4,427 
25/473| 21896 
1,772 350 
19 42 
4 2 
1,119 
1,286 { i 
893 598 
13,162/ 13, 629 
8 54 
5,423] 2,986 
es 14 
764 396 
92,019] 87,735 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Country, 1947-53, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Aver- 


Country ages 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
1935-39 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
Other Africa 
British East Africa........ 2,683 7,683 9,543 6,094} 15,067 10, 864 9,593 9,393 
Northern Rhodesia....... 1 29 19 59 51 9 15 2,837 
Southern Rhodesia........ 316 181 484 798 401 1,496 1,459 1,027 
Union of South Africa..... 4.210 4,228 3,816 3, 862 4,964 5,372 4,165 4,616 
Other British South Africa 2 2 — — — — 
STA Ap ne ae ee ee — — — — — 2 — -— 
MIMIC OASE...c oc caw ien vee 701 6, 493 9,751 6,709 8,999 7,112 5,523 3,159 
BC OLGA sde crs sate tied «' 370 2,149 4,939 2,593 1,486 898 1,764 1,584 
Berra LeONne.........6% 26+. 7 18 iS 10 294 49 6 Re 
Other British West Africa. 2 — — — 2 — — — 
Belgian Congo...........-- 5 815 1,644 703 1,481 3,052 990 2,247 
anary Islands... ...s...-. 10 2 7 11 6 16 22 30 
Wrench Africa.........+-+:; 61 252 112 17 543 398 404 2,631 
TR Ship oe eee eee 14 25 a Uf — 183 29 372 
DIACAEASCAT. 251.5 sic e een. 31 18 28 9 8 29 2 8 
SA, COP ee oe ee 32 36 346 142 704 1,071 1,049 529 
Portuguese Africa......... 15 392 7H 212 109 198 576 73 
Bnanish Africa. .......5.:. — — — — — — — 2 
Totals, Other Africa..... 8,455], 22,320) 30,779; 21,224 34,113) 30,748) 25,595 28,518 
Oceania 
PrsEnA lige 22.6 ~ Sone. Mads 9,728 14,222} 27,415} 27,429) 32, 803) 46,228) 18,712} 23,464 
ied ol ght See eet SSE 2,341 4,178 8,275 7,997 10,194 5,993 6, 487 5,554 
ter Zealand)...c.s-00s..*+ 4,754), 10,831 11,603 8,910} 11,855) 30,107 14,231 8,572 
Other British Oceania..... 3 — — — — — — _— 
French Oceania...........- 3 18 _ 417 476 360 — 
POA Aaa, hs teas: 5 186 709 796 361 495 1,414 3,473 4,635 
United States Oceania..... 3 — — 85 115 — 210 — 
Totals, Oceania........... 17,015] 29,959] 48,089) 45,199 55,938| 84,102) 43,114 42,225 
Grand Totals.......... 684, 582||2, 573, 944|2, 636, 945 /2, 761, 207 3,174, 253/4, 084, 856/4, 030, 468 4,382,830 
Totals, Commonwealth 
Countries.............. 194,442|| 354,284| 503,980} 494,158 645,624) 727,089) 544,462) 623, 962 
Totals, United States 
and Dependencies..... 419, 030|1, 976, 417|1, 809, 511/1, 954, 061 2,133, 005/2,817, 265|2, 983, 824 3,229, 682 
aaa. a a ee eee 
1 Included with Other British South Africa. 2 Less than $500. 
6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Country, 1947-53, with Averages, 1935-39 
Aver- ‘ 
Country ages 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
1935-39 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
North America 
Newfoundland............ 8,048] 55,085} 55,055 9 ,2291 
I Reece i dona s) Siekate 154 300 865 1,008 959 2, 264 1,249 1,130 
Oo SESHTES IVa tg lpetalielad Fie ol apenas a 128 88 27 134 206 303 194 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 309 1,158 1,432 1,208 1,061 1,186 1,279 1,319 
Wmited ptates....:....-...- 321, 294||1, 034, 226|1, 500, 987|1, 503, 459 2,020, 988|2, 297, 675|2, 306, 955 2,418,915 
Totals, North America...) 329,805 1,090, 897|1, 558, 426) 1,514, 931 2,023, 142|2, 301, 330|2, 309, 787 2,421,558 


1 January to March only. 
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Aver- 
Country ages 1947 1949 1950 1953 
1935-39 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Central America and 
Antilles 
DalAMesere wc ca ae. 1 3, 688 2,268 1,937 2,298 
Barbudosat een at. 1,218 9,063 5,013 2,974 3,734 
DerinugGder 3. Atenas k 1,381 5,108 3,616 2,991 3,070 
British Honduras.......... 255 loro 600 491 376 
Jamaica bo ga 3, 887 18,214 9,033 7,495 12,490 
Leeward and Windward 
PSIADOS gia sc ote neta 1,600 7,592 4,515 3, 213 3, 864 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 8,372] 26,354 12,325 7,476 9,490 
American Virgin Islands... 42 160 126 156 178 
COS teagan. kis. g eee ae 103 1,780 1, 859 De es 2,199 
Wubatenenees tous dees 1,418 7,502 14,391 18,005 16, 124 
Dominican Republic...... val 1,914 2,194 2,954 3,998 
El Salvador... ............ 69 665 927 1,467 1,901 
French West Indies,....... 157 1,748 70 39 26 
Guatemala. ose ee 117 1,630 1,697 2,401 2,234 
Pati se os cot ee ee 131 1,366 1,602 2,518 2,670 
Flondurdsnc =e tee or eee 159 641 678 613 556 3 
MGXICO. .Cociice Sec 2,630 11,701 15,411 17, 624 28,986 
Netherlands Antilles...... 176 1, 844 2,003 4,464 1,308 
NICATADUA.. 7. co kot nee 72 590 638 756 1,354 
BDADIG Es eiscasha teers ecee 316 1, 882 13, 632 9,019 4,380 
Puerto: Nicos, .. pee 425 2, 605 5,962 7,648 7,753 
Totals, Central America 
and Antilles........... 17,699] 107,416 98,560} 96,544 108, 984 
South America 
BritishiG@ mana... eee 1,344 10,273 5, 676 4,052 4,777 
Falkland Islands........... 39 7 1 41 
APSSNtINa So... 4,696] 31,697 2,902} 13,360 7,641 | 
POUVIA ae ee 113 567 1,908 2,267 5,501 
DIacleee eeee eee 4,012) 31,660 17,259} 15,806 37,561 
Wille teense eee 848 4,392 3,633 6, 864 3,945 
@Wolombians. j40.7 oe 1,296 9,950 8,012 14, 806 20,146 
Reaador ee tte. eee, 93 1,626 (PAF 1,432 4,220 
French Guiana............ 36 264 129 5 6 
| iy aT Se aM FRE 8 153 133 110 839 
PCr. oe ee © SE As 1,072 8, 695 7,050 3,744 15,108 
Srtihanis ute. ts 49 826 960 863 712 
UI PUeUAY ate, | eae 310 3,371 2,282 1,918 2,912 
Venezuela tier cece oc! 1,139] 12,989 27,689} 25,457 36, 485 
Totals, South America... 15,016) 111,501 79,367} 90,684 139,394 
Northwestern Europe 
‘United Kingdom.......... 853,741] 751,198 704,956] 469,910 665, 232 
Abate ot mekie cit. - seen. 27 3,070 3, 706 2,369 5,136 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 13,204) 52,749 56,525] 66,351 69,510 
Drewswarks= {iy 7328 eo 1,438 4,328 3,109 923 6,303 
IPA CON Bones, At oe et one 8, 566 81,058 36,004 18, 403 32, 258 
Western Germany......... 9,6393 6,690? 23,4513 8,8733 83, 858 
Tecland- i tae os 28 2,485 743 847 2,058 
Ireland. 6.) 07 ctf ee x, 861 17,598 9,052} 13,321 13,356 
Netherlands... .....:2.2... 10,062 55,939 13,759 8,617 42,382 
OL WEY) Sheth e aves cc ORAS hate 7,247 20,320 21,736 18, 924 37,278 
PSPVELLON: «oy. ets, een eG. 8,593 17,461 5,516 4,250 4,587 
SWibZerland sean nee 948) 14,196 32,281] 26,435 29, 833 
Totals, Northwestern 
MLODC e332 aoe 412, 354/11, 027,093 $10,839} 639,223 991,814 


1 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 2 Less than $500. 3 Includes Eastern Germany. 
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Aver- 
Country ages 1949 1952 1953 
1935-39 
$000 $000 000 $000 
Southern Europe 
BMI GET. «2.5/6 oso co'sieisisiele.« 336 353 486 
_ICAAAG ob Gee agdne 377 3,905 3, ld 3,307 
BEEDOUG Sh oc oicteis a eisrs os eiee 86 1,142 2,615 4,415 1,560 
MON Foo SA. 55 ese ale wisie'® 2,785 12,567 52,645 33,170 
MTT GU Pee. ess see nei oe «© 170 8,405 4,026 3,991 
Azores and Madeira....... 8 101 224 231 
BLT oe AS win'a:s5 cr gditee ee ec 495 387 3,579| 14,179 


ee eC 


68,352 


56,924 


———_ 


Eastern Europe 


MANIA. ka ccc peids.s sures ee — 1 _ 
BP ATIAG, ociciies «si qe.cec ov ci 4 279 Pe 3 
Czechoslovakia..........- 881 3,030 367 123 
BEONIA'. Lise dae ov cba ns oe 5 1 1 — _ 
BATAAN fe vtec Sa eo 00 539 607 2,694 1,388 
Eastern Germany........- 2 2 2, 2 — — 
BNITIPATY io ictel odin. « inoie'< else © 75 81 48 
PAGER ee cok ss Cans oles 8 242 —_ _ — 
BPOGMANIAGL cw hae cwle +s 'as 196 1 — — 
MIAN. PIP aos os Clee aa ane 805 1,945 69 183 
eITITANADIA SA oisaaa sade e.a = 6.0 338 45 94 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
SEROUS ICS aes sts oes sis) ors es 336 93 1 -— 
BUPOSIAVIA 50 cts onsen 734 22,613 1,940 
Totals, Eastern Europe. . 3,091 7,102 25,873 3,779 
Middle East 
AGES TRE SRE eee? tee 109 57 127 34 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,.... 109 37 104 17 
EOE) 5 Seo aeee eae 3 3,142 2,149 2,644 
BUTI G das cicie's ¢ sisidiewes sees 399 4,762 19, 363 11, 688 
ere 1 42 55 
_OET. ahas SEES e ee DBeEpee 11,987 585 753 
“PC Lo Ot BEBE pDeHacoercds 472 313 458 
BRAG 1229. 92. Fee eho 12,709 11,940 9,059 
alan Africs..... sees + — 
CGO UPS Re area 3 211 105 38 
THES ed 1 854 1,279 
Lebanon uations) ae ete sw alee a ae oc 3 978 9 A 355 5 7 161 
RSRIpEMNOET PEN sos. . atsie wie e's ; 58 578 
MT OURS hc.ce LEE wemes 14,121 4,791 1,455 
Totals, Middle East...... 1,511 50,921 50,326} 33,219 
Other Asia 
BET. J 20511 5 sieteisisis'eisis o'e'e'e } 2,159 5,825 3,307 
I going ai pioreiolonavere'e 3-732 72,551 55,423 37, 187 
MAME AT Ss ci gccots wes cess : 18,097 16,016 32,1038 
PRPS IKONS. 22%. Sniciee eile» 1,651 10,099 9,582 9,000 
Malaya and Singapore..... 2,173 5,437 7,067 2,854 
Other British East Indies.. 2 13 27 
1 Less than $500. 2 Included with Western Germany. 3 Not listed separately. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Country, 1947-53, with Averages, 1935-39—concl, 


Aver- 
Country ages 
1935-39 
$000 
Other Asia—concl. 
Aighanistan..+.../00.06:. : 
pam PSE NS es te 71 
ELLA EEO, SMe x tock 
WaT Are me eee eee 3, 808 
French East Indies........ 85 
inidonesiaten & .. > Mea 2 801 
ADANES Pees he aes S 21, 880 
1G de des eee ad 2S 
Philippines tose tee ee 15523 
Portuguese Asia........... 1 
PEirailan cle sects eee 22 
Totals, Other Asia....... 36,001 
Other Africa 
British East Africa,....... 789 
Northern Rhodesia........ 2 
Southern Rhodesia........ 970 
Union of South Africa. .... 15.457 
Other British South Africa : 
Gamibiatee: io ee 35 
Gold ‘Coastso:. eee 270 
IND DOTA ee mecie, as so eee 145 
Sierra meone se see 203 
Other British West Africa. 1 
Belgian Congo............. 89 
Canary Islands so-4-0 00) 17 
HrencheAtricaserk oe ate 248 
Jbl kate Gaede See | ile 
Madagascar: . 5. sen se. 2. 13 
IMOTOCCO ee ee ane eee 711 
Portuguese Africa......... 1,675 
Spanish Africa............ 9 
Totals, Other Africa..... 20, 648 
Oceania 

PAUSITANATS His... posed ees. 28,924 
INIT P caG 6 ao ee aoe ee 387 
INew: Zealand wae ger ke 12,799 
Other British Oceania..... 20 
French Oceania........... 80 
EL Walt eee ee ees cer re 1,207 
United States Oceania..... % 
Totals, Oceania. ..........| 43,424 

Grand Totals.......... 884,536 
Totais, Commonwealth 

Countries.............. 443,261 
Totals, United States 

Dependencies.......... 323,124 


1948 


$’000 


43 
173 


29,128 


498 
7,959 
8,001 
23 
9,810 
104 

609 


117,092 


104, 291 


38, 257 
492 
18,375 
156 


153 
5, 867 
318 


63,619 
3,075,438 


1,018,099 


1,510, 453 


1949 


$000 


14 
54 


13, 801 


148, 022 


95, 607 


35, 363 
598 
14,489 
61 


295 
8,311 
182 


59,299 
2,992, 961 


1,005,972 


1,519, 048 


1 Less than $500. 


2 Included with Other British South Africa. 


3,914, 460/4,301, 081 


872, 407/1, 007,533 


2,314, 848/2, 322,177 


1953 


———— | | | ft 


1952 
$7000 | $'000 
272 150 
1,023 444 
1,156) Tae 
327 351 
6,250; 1,990 
102;603| 118.568 
335| 14,991 
16,045} 13,872 
282 190 
1,976} 1,509 
224,196] 238,025 
1,031 348 
467 414 
2,195] 1,806 
47°852| 50,763 
12 1 
9 
2541 1,749 
865 942 
159 235 
ms 1 
5,900/ 3,349 
825 
3,226| 1,248 
203} 3,145 
97 64 
4,630/ 3,809 
2°088] 1,997 
64 59 
69,878| 69,996 
49,697] 39,629 
519 424 
18,844] 7,475 
71 64 
424 487 
6,280/ 5,385 
198 253 
76,033) 53,717 
4,117,406 
897,585 
2,433,614 


= 
= 
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7.—Value of Trade with se een ht oe pl al Countries, Significant Years, 
=195 


] 
i 


] 


Canadian Trade with— 


nee ee ETE TEE UEIEEEEE IEE nE EERE REED 


United United Other Common- Other Foreign 
Sen and: Vout Kingdom States wealth Countries Countries 
eee exe EG: EC: 
! Value of Value of Value of Value of 
| otal ota Total Total 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 
Imports 
_ Ended Mar. 31— 
| SS Se, ities Caer cara ea 39,033 40-7 42,819 44-6 2,384 2-5 ee Gys 12-2 
| GO A SRS eee cia aie 42,019 37-7 52,033 46-7 2,318 2-1 15,163 13-5 
| SAE Rg iG 32, 825 31-2 53,529 50-8 2,389 2-2 16,619 15-8 
Lo Oe 42, 820 24-1 107,378 60-3 3, 833 2-2 23,900 13-4 
OG Sie ah ove-c.sis has wien snes 69, 184 24-4 169, 256 59-6 14, 606 5-1 30, 694 10-9 
Ere epee rose g ope 05s 109,935 24-3 275, 824 60-8 19,533 4-4 47, 433 10-5 
BLAME A A eincces ioe Sos cievoctts.« 77,404 15-2 370, 881 73°0 27, 826 5-5 32,091 6:3 
| ORS coh i kue Sethtd aed hla. at) 5% 213,974 17-3 856,177 69-0 52,029 4-2 117,979 9:5 
Ended Dec. 31— 
BO GMI Sh kiascldere a Re caa-0 8 164, 707 16-3 668, 747 66-3 49,907 5-0 124,980 12-4 
MP OMe Ms sac edet tants eine ta 194,778 15-0 893,585 68-8 62, 287 4-8 148,343 11-4 
OSI SEs PS eg ea 147 , 292 18-2 490,505 60-7 89,304 11-0 81,796 10-1 
ee Tee hone sore tcs etl 114,007 15-2 496, 898 66-1 74,893 10:0 65, 257 8-7 
“TE Gate 2k Gee eee 134,965 7:7 1,423,672 82-1 103, 666 6-0 T2400 4-2 
WAG ein. oe tad ye «eek 201, 433 10-4 1,405,297 72-0 139 , 067 7-2 181,482 9-4 
| OLDEST phen oA ERS rR CIS RCI FO 189,370 7-4 | 1,974,679 76:7 165,024 6-4 244,871 9-5 
PE ortho. Pe Andie tatelonsts Gere. 299, 502 11-4 1,805,763 68-5 204, 612 7:7 327,069 12-4 
: PEO yk ee eden tn, cic seegeb ioe ae 307, 450 11-1 1,951,860 70-7 186,779 6-8 315,118 11-4 
: OUP Oe et Bio aneens cee ie 404,213 12-7 2,130,476 67-1 241,411 7:6 398, 153 12-5 
| NS ene tes she aus, shah Saher 420,985 10-3 | 2,812,927 68-9 306, 104 7:5 544, 840 13:3 
| MEAN. RAB cc iacdhs waves 359, 757 8-9 | 2,976,962 73-9 184,704 4-6 509,044 12-6 
| MT Sie, PAR ob chereisee She erate Oye 453,391 10-3 | 3,221,214 73°5 170,571 3°9 537, 654 12-3 
{ 
| 
Exports (Domestic) 
| Ended Mar. 31— 
Se xq SEE ees 36, 694 47-2 34, 284 44.] 3, 263 4-2 3,515 4-5 
“UO Ne RRS ees Rs 43 , 244 48-8 37,7438,| 42-6 3, 893 4-4 3,791 4.2 
Lee iG kek SR ae 62,718 57-2 37,789 34-4 4,048 3°7 5,152 4-7 
BONE ee. ec nates shawithe s 92, 858 52-3 67, 984 38-3 7,891 4-5 8,700 4-9 
1 GR Sigil tite SUR ASE Star even co 127,456 54-2 83,546 35°5 10,965 4-6 13,516 5-7 
MORTON tic eae atic css es 132,157 48-2 104,116 38-0 16, 811 6-1 2230 7-7 
EUGENE eee es Side ees 451,852 60-9 201,106 27-1 30, 677 4-2 57,974 7-8 
TS i ae ie OE ie er eee ea 312, 845 26-3 542,323 45-6 90, 607 7-6 243,389 20°5 
| 
_ Ended Dee. 31— 
Eee ee ti oe 459,223 | 36-4 457,878 | 36-3 95,701 7:6 248,439 | 19-7 
(Oe a eRe ee Sige 290,295 25-2 492, 686 42-8 105,006 9-1 264, 430 22-9 
| 27" Seo Beene 402,062 40-3 360,012 36-1 104, 159 10-4 131,134 13-2 
VE CO). NG ak a aes wee es 328,099 35-5 380,392 41-1 102,707 11-1 113,728 12-3 
NEESER ib hy wcoiave alaierk ae wrote Wis 1,032,647 34-8 | 1,149,232 38-7 369,015 12-4 420,581 | 14-2 
MUN EASIETE «ow SRO Ades como 597,506 25°8 887,941 38-4 307,195 13-3 519,574 22-4 
OC) SESE cae eRe to 751,198 27-1 1,034,226 37-3 417,308 15-0 572,175 20-6 
RW Iea RUGS aie sy Marelens o's ce 686, 914 22-3 1,500,987 48-8 345,477 11-3 542,060 17-6 
OL Sassen eee Ie 704,956 23-6 | 1,503,459 50-2 310,067 10-4 474,480 15-9 
OU esse i ep, ana en Ree 469,910 15-1 2,020,988 64-8 185,179 5-9 442,310 14-2 
UOTE, let Ses 631, 461 16-1 2,297,675 58-7 240,946 6-2 744,379 19-0 
UN as See 745, 845 17:3 | 2,306,955 53-7 261, 687 6-1 986,593 22-9 
Sha aa ae ae 665, 232 16-2 | 2,418,915 58-7 232,352 5:6 800, 906 19-5 
a 
a 
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Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Leading Countries, 1951-53 


1951 1952 


Country 


Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total ||/Dutiable}| Free Tote 


oO SOOO SI OOOO dO OO OS | | | 


$’000 $000 $000 $000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'00 


North America 


eee [> een ee | SOE OI | | S 


Central America 


and Antilles 

Barbados... 829: 98...3.. 10,562 2,846} 13,409 6, 976 1,690 8, 666 58 1,786 2 
JATINAICANN. Lee Annee 16,705 1,336) 18,041 8, 453 751 9,204 11,069 693} = 11, 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 8,371 6,711 15,082 3,972 5, 687 9,659 405 7, 657 8,| 
COstAERUCa perience 8,785 — 8,785 8,736 4 8,740 9,456 17 9, 
Cubastnsetice nines 6, 848 1,485 8,333 16, 785 1,831 18,615 10,326 1,328] Te 
Dominican Republic..... 1,107 19 1,126 5,870 130 6, 000 5,794 60 5,} 
Elondurase... eee eee 4,013 14 4,027 4,636 7 4,643 4,581 13 4, 
Mexicone va Set ors 7,841 10,171 18,012 COZ (imal. 90d econo WjO2 8,458) 16, 
Netherlands Antilles..... 10, 657 152} 10,809] 11,530 217) ~=-11, 747 7,802 352 8, 

ANAMAW heehee cera 3,487 5 3,492 4,123 2 4,125 3,581 55 3) 


Totals, Central America 
and Antilles!......... 86,617) 27,199} 113,817 81,717) 30,713) 112,429] 67,708} 22,202] 89.) 


——— oo OS dO |X | || 


South America 


British ‘Guiana? ..... 3. 15,534 9,491} 25,025] 13,891 9,769} 23,660) 6,809) 10,990) 17,' 
ATZENGING » i... cone dee 10,539 3,416} 13,955 2,365 2,010 4,374 1,779 6,749 8,. 
Dragileres octeteyns nirusthos 27,617) 13,009} 40,627] 23,804} 11,299]  35,103]/ 24,424] 10,622) 35, 
Colom Bian sb arses sade 13,032 30} 18,063) 17,145 860} 18,005)} 21,289 1,926)  28;! 
POE Ua saeco nial hao soe 278 5,310 5,588 384 7,666 8,050 735 2,193 2,! 


Vene7elay..) cccvae ec ds: 11,001} 125,716] 136,718 8,631} 127,127} 135,758] 10,199] 144,947] 155,: 


ee So D OW _ OO |  — | |] | 


~ Totals, South America!.| 83,174] 163,490} 246,667] 70,522] 166,550! 237,071 68,983) 183,349] 252,; 


-- | OOOO OOOO" I | | |] LS 


Northwestern Europe 


United Kingdom........ 173,624) 247,361} 420,985] 156,819] 202,938] 359,757] 193,695} 259,696] 453,% 
Belgium and Luxembourg] 29,522 9,573} 39,095] 26,697 6,519} 33,216) 20,248 8,834} 29,¢ 
Eiance: 2 ; Awa ota. 18, 968 5,005} 23,974) 14,864 4,252) 19,117] 15,526 6,741} 22,% 
Western Germany....... 25,3942 5,5422/ 30,9362 6,196 6,433} 22,629)/ 25,643 9,864}  35,¢ 
Netherlands: 2a¢a94, «4. 7,508 6,503} 14,011 8,075 8,419) 16,495 11,137] 11,161) 2am 
Norwayee'). new e «des 2,074 903 2,977 1, 253 2, 604 3, 857 1,707 583 2,4 
Swedeni?... Aras... 9,827 1,981} 11,808 6,981 1, 630 8,611 7,746 1,595 9, 
Switzerland............. 13,712 2,686) 16,398] 13,733 2,663} 16,396 17,320 3,116) 20,4 


—_—_—_— LS eee | | | "= eee 


BUropel ast sere 286,925] 280,989} 567,916] 248,910} 236,762] 485,674] 297,616] 302,801] 600,/ 


——= ef | | ee | 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 2 Includes Eastern Germany. 
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8.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Leading Countries, 1951-53—concluded 


1951 1953 
Country 5. bs 
Dutiable| Free Free Total 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Southern Europe 
eee 11,471 2,746 3,537 14,271 
AS OIC 5, 463 1,651 2,786 4,619 
tals, Southern 
TROL 5S sexsncccsoyu, Ae» 15 18,508 5,435 7,069 21,321 
tais, Eastern Europe. 5,306 1,763 1,547 5,476 
Middle East 
oD ON i eee —_— 22,659 2,191 2,196 
banon and Syria...... 68} 16,318 19,599} 19,640 
tals, Middle East!... 3,333| 41,874 29,266} 30,651 
Other Asia 
hae eee eer 467 15,929 13, 496 14,461 
We oto as Sas cates 6, 264 33,952 21,950 26,627 
uaya and Singapore 305} 57,675 21,734) 21,896 
SME 555 5 cote ce socaess.0:nse ai'e,8 11,490 1,087 1,425 13, 630 
BEIT INGS s. <e.c,0,0,0,s/e.0 2.02 = 244 8,710 2,924 2,986 
‘tals, Other Asia!... 24,161) 126,853 65,759 87, 734 
Other Africa 

itish East Africa...... 2,789 8,075 3, 869 9,393 
Mm OaSt. ... fos. sede. 3,302 3,810 636 3,159 
non of South Africa... 698 4,673 3,790 4,616 
tals, Other Africa’...| 10,606] 20,140 12,874] 28,517 

Oceania 
AAG oa) ae dtendteis so foe 16,559 29, 669 13,575 23 , 464 
| A 5, 986 5,554 
JASE 5,543 24,564 8,089 8,572 
rtals, Oceania'........ 29,485 54,617 22,125] 42,226 
rand Totals........... 2,174, 304/1, 910, 552/4, 084, 856)/2, 162,882 1,867, 585/4, 030, 468]|2, 417, 960|1, 964, 870/4, 382, 830 


tals, Commonwealth 
Countries sy CACHE 


ee ee | | ee Se 


_ 1Includes other countries not specified. 
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The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and | 
geographic areas. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater 
proportion of manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying 
chiefly manufactures to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion 
of their goods and also to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty 
charged on their goods than is the case with countries supplying chiefly natural 
products. Variations in the proportion of imports dutiable as between different 
countries, or in the average ad valorem rates of duty charged on imports from 
different countries, therefore, do not necessarily indicate differences in the tariff _ 
relations between Canada and these countries. 


9.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected and Percentage Proportions of 
Imports from the United Kingdom and from the United States to Totals om 
Dutiable and Free Imports, 1944-53. 


Nore.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1938, are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 532, 
Calendar-year figures for 1939-43 are given in the 1954 edition, p. 982. 


United Kingdom United States 
Average Ad Average Ad 
Van Valorem Rates Valorem Rates 
4 of Duty on— Dutiable| Free Per- of Duty on— Dutiable| Free Per- 
to to centage to to centage 
—_-——_————————| Total -| Total of All |——-—————————__| Total Total of All 
Dutiable| Free |!Imports Dutiable}| Free | Imports 
Dutiable| Total Dutiable| Total 
Imports | Imports Imports | Imports 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1944 16-3 6-1 4.7 7:9 6-3 18-7 10-2 89-0 75-5 82-3 
1945 17-6 4-7 4.7 13-1 8-9 19-3 11-1 86-6 64-8 75°8 
1946... 17-5 4-5 4-8 ied 10:5 19-4 12-7 85-4 57-0 72-9 
1947 15-9 6-4 4.9 11-3 7:4 19-5 IB}o i 84-9 64-0 76-7 
1948... 17-1 7:7 9-8 13-1 11-4 15-7 9-1 76-2 60-0 68-5 
1949... 16-2 6-9 9-1 13-4 11-1 16-0 9-0 75°6 65-3 70-7 
1950... 16-6 6-2 9-3 16-3 12-7 16-3 9-0 72-6 61-4 67-1 
1951.3. 15-8 6-5 8-0 12-9 10-3 16-5 9-5 74-7 62-2 68-9 
1952); 16-5 hee 7:3 10-9 8-9 -16-8 9-6 78-4 68-7 73°9 
aes. Me 16-1 6-9 8-0 13-2 10-3 17-4 10-3 78-7 67-0 73°5 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information on the composition of 
Canada’s imports and exports, with commodities shown by group and individually. 
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2 10._Imports and Exports, by Main Group, 1951-53 


32, 879 


26, 506 
13, 447 
113,352 


4,972 
161,540 


51,991 
30, 154 
18,551 


453,391 


2,579 


1953 


ee eS SS Se eee 


$’000 


305, 302 
18,581 
1,144 


110, 604 
27,481 


180, 157 
8, 603 
8,551 

4,809 


231,585] 256,458 
29,860} 35,948 
1,265 1,013 


141,181} 165,045 
19,914| 37,951 


181,635) 222,860 
13,073] 13,770 
10,370 9,712 

3,087 


631,461] 745,845| 665,232 


Be ee ee eee a al | gem 


Imports 
Group 
1951 1952 
$000 $000 

United Kingdom 

icultural and vege- 

ible products. . ei 3 21,316) 23,725 
mals and animal 

MICES ot. tak. esse es 12,778 10,175 
res, textiles and textile 
MMCIS Sop eck 139,094) 86,432 
od, wood products and 
aR a ete 4,345 4,338 
n and its products.. 126,553) 122,539 
n-ferrous metals and 
heir products......... 42,621 43, 208 

a-metallic minerals 
ad their products. . 32, 864 27,318 
emicals and allied 
BRUCE cbs leeds se 16,188 12), 220 
scellaneous commod- 
ties | OEE merce acl 25,225} 29,803 
ists, United 

Kingdom........... 420,985| 359,757 

United States 
ricultural and vege- 
able products......... 208,451) 220, 647 
imals and animal 
Meuicis) 2855s ies. eee: 73,546} » 49,696 
ores, textiles and textile 
MEUICtS. joo lee. 220,966} 197,369 
0d, wood products and 
DEEPER lon coe aes: « 125,630) 123,517 


ym and its products..... 
mn-ferrous metals and 
their products......... 
yn-metallic i 
and their products. 


192, 827 
435, 856 


1emicals and allied 
MCUS:. Ps, ose hea 165,061 
iscellaneous commod- 
DON oe bh edna» $55 243,748 


1,146, 844|1, 230, 801]1,324, 656 


198,039 
419, 453 
166, 249 
371,191 


218, 294 
55, 226 
194,178 


146, 848]1, 114,581/1,081,016/1,091, 450 


261,344 
415,704 
191,812 
413,151 


271, 298 
179,372 
14,890 


301,307 
147, 966 
17, 442 


263, 443 
265,528 
19, 588 


182,872 
408, 521 


169, 188 
278, 009 
89, 926 
67, 253 
30, 159 


172,701 
349, 650 
96, 640 
75,107 
65, 125 


107,009 
84,599 
78, 904 


Totals, United States|2, 812, 927/2, 976, 962|3, 221, 214/2, 297, 675|2, 306, 955/2, 415, 914 


All Countries 


| 
gricultural and vege- 


table products......... 542, 641 


nimals and animal 
BMOCIS 2.25 6. isn mes 125, 562 
ibres, textiles and textile 
products Af SS Cea ie ee 483,520 


‘ood, wood products and 


489, 192 
85,540 
359, 440 


Se A | ee a | Se | ee 


488 , 368 
88, 227 
387, 115 


———— 


894, 210]1, 183, 496]1, 096, 763 
348,033} 237,942] 250,919 
36,858| 27,697} 24,333 


Ue Ce ie 137,047| 134,554} 160,951 1,399, 076]1, 366, 787]1, 295,396 
‘on and its products... ..|1, 3382, 251/1, 406, 627|1, 531,556 342,299} 406,946} 358, 438 
fon-ferrous metals and 
their products......... 290,848} 296,875 364,571| 569,870 706,732} 682,183 
fon - metallic minerals 
and their products.... 684,535} 641,885 658,476} 131,529 143,474| 147,393 
themicals and allied 
US Ce 191,813] 187,713 221,834] 131,690 124,565) 137,885 
liseellaneous commod- 
eee 296,638] 428,642 481,733 60,895} 103,441 124,095 
| Totals, All Countries. |4, 084, 856| 4, 030, 468 4,382, 830/3, 914, 460 4,301, 081|4, 117, 406 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 


Total Trade! 


1951 


——— 


331,835 
32,326 
114,984 


115, 626 
190, 233 


232,334 
38, 903 
27, 236 

38,788 


33,722 


1,056, 705|1, 110, 806|1, 122, 265 


472,857| 524,162| 490,648 
341,327| 201,587} 237,185 
244,841) 217,939] 211,414 


1,240, 943]1, 205, 155}1, 239, 181 
1,330, 364|1, 418, 089]1, 523, 958 


473,655| 551,376| 673,979 
530,719| 522,370] 530,283 
233,607| 242,556| 277,572 
978,527| 442,773] 500,046 


5,146, 839|5, 326, 007|5, 684, 266 


——— SSS a a aeaeerenseann 


1,438, 395]1, 675, 662|1, 586, 602 
476,207| 328,163} 342,226 
528,754| 392,109) 415, 238 


1,536, 973|1,502,025|1, 457,344 
1,692, 766]1, 834,318]1, 911,354 


- 65, 139{1,007,810|1,051, 642 
g21,392| 792,066} 813.795 
395,596| 314,048} 361,446 
363,018| 540,227} 615,784 

8, 048, 241|8, 386, 427|8, 555, 431 
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11.—Leading Imports, 1930, 1939, 1946 and 1951-53 


Nore.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1953. 


Commodity 1946 1951 1952 1953 

| ee ee Oe ee) ae 
$7000 | $000 | $'000 | $7000 

Machinery (non-farm) and parts..................... 130, 287] 328,741} 360,969} 401, 856 
Automobile parts (except engines)................... 66,453} 195,177) 190,337] 222,284 | 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined................. 89,483} 233,148) 210,036] 213,094 j 
Hlectriont apparatus a0: tic ee sci didodicn Coke ey. 47,788) 120,101] 139,567] 198,275 
Dre ctors ancente...... 2. Pace tee. ol ck he sells 45,620] 125,562} 119,253] 126,354 
Rolling-mill products (iron and steel Ur Fh. .c eee ee 53,376] 173,127] 143,133 124, 813 
Aircraft and parts (except engines).................. 9,448] 41,438) 95,212! 111,803 
Engines, internal combustion, and DEUS on peyaecsing 0 19,650) 80,314] 126,332] 107; 736 
Coal, pituminous...... eerie odie a 77,052] 115,275] 99,571) 94,680 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 

ANC DALES don oke teen ke cc eee 22,732) 69,529) 78,044] 82,795 
Automobiles, passenger? .(05... dee, he. 25,209) 56,632) 49,484] 79,454 
ROUFisG PUNehAses ss ssemmh.d.ceee 9,125} 47,071] 66,682] 73,840 
Buel oils. 2.62 eas. ae hee ee 33,066] 58,389] 64,908] 65,151 
Non-commercial -items.-# tess. oar od oe, 14,173] 32,544] 47,095} 60,923 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and Steen eae eee 8,411] 43,183} 57,261) 58,3278 
Coffeey'green, cco. Ae ee ee lee 15,473} 48,438) 50,775} 57,595 
Cotton fabrics: Fe tae..aet Oe. ae ee, ER ee 54,163] 54,984] 53,248) 55,906 
Refrigerators and freezers: .............c0cececcucce, 5,201} 30,620] 43,891 55, 530 
Cotton, atrme I e  e b oe Pls 42,812) 94,315) 65,956] 55,494 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p............-. 16,734) 43,940] 49,824) 54,505 
CES LA eee eT eT Oe See eee ae | ne te ‘ 14,912) 33,444) 39,148] 48,650 
Suen Unretned ae ha tee ee 32,416) 77,100) 59,546) 47,491 
Moe) Tabtioss: 6 5g ee ek 20,115) 38,567] 32,213) 41,743 
Poel, ANEDVACHG. st. 5. a. eee eas hee eee 41,987} 51,238] 49,430] 40,079 
Paperboard, paper and products..................... 18,834} 34,831} 29,921] 39,208 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles.................. 12,222) 25,000} 26,091] 35,672 
Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts........... 10,462} 18,911] 22,444] 33,538 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 13,434} 25,133] 28,385} 33,446 
Synthetic plastics, primany forme s3c 5s. thee 15,386} 22,413] 23,020} 32,498 
Rarcels;of emallwvalies es ae. dees o58 seas sek 14,460] 22,025] 33,691] 32,396 
pe co) Oe ay. oe Ae ce Sa ma 10,135} 19,117} 22,566} 31,004 
Noretatiics frGshi Tarn sa. eo he 25,748! 26,295} 37,969] 29,250 
PECLLOUG or ea eee ERT tL: ite eee a 6,467] 22,671) 26,519] 28,194 
Crtins frnitastteet a) eeetate ne ee ct | oer, Glee we 34,632] 26,699) 26,712] 26,509 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated.................. 10,013} 64,973} 29,287} 26,408 — 
Logs, timber aud lumbere.......0......¢/... 6,035} 23,210) 20,798] 23,585 
Pugs end medicines !.. rns, sf) eet WEL TET 9,440] 22,981] 22,111] 22,877 i 
Batanss}trésh- sete ee ee, ARI. G8 26! ye 20,119] 19,598) 20,939] 22,837 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils),................ 11,302} 35,025} 19,098] 22,390 
SO) Ad MRE rep pa? eter pe masala nee so gb 18,707] 54,361] 18,052} 22,334 


1 Not listed separately. 
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| 12._Leading Domestic Exports, 1930, 1939, 1946 and 1951-53 


Norz.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1953, 


Commodity 1946 1951 1952 1953 
$7000 | $7000 $7000 | $000 
| JNewsprint paper.......csecceseercececccneceoeeeeees ; r 265,865| 536,372) 591,790) 619, 033 
PWV DEAE. ..0.cccrcecsece OWE Hotes Salas steve is sate aieiere exe 8° 250, 306| 441,043] 621,292) 567,907 
Planks and boards...........sseeseceeeceececereeess 125,391] 312,198] 295,949] 282,736 
PVOOG PULP... cc cccescccorecsccccccsarcssesscsesces 114,021) 365,133] 291,863} 248,675 
| Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated..........-- 51,390] 120,853] 155,106] 173,378 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated..........+++++- 55,205] 136,689] 150,982) 162,542 
Barley Ree atric coe a6 scl Calnieisiae « ersceeeieinie 9,688] 58,822] 145,684) 136,729 
‘Copper, primary and semi-fabricated.........++++++5 34,940] 81,691] 100,806} 117,351 
MCat HOUT. b,c. 5s cer cs cece ceccccccsiencscesenveete 126,733] 113,854] 116,055) 102, 160 
‘Asbestos, unmanufactured........s.eseeeeseeeeeeces 23,839| 80,333] 86,510) 83,973 
| Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
MPANIC, PATES. 0.5.2.0, cccccccccccnccsccnccssconcceses 28,662] 96,873} 95,692| 67, 821 
| ANGANGS 4 Sib oto penocc DIDS SU DDD ar cO bo Ub OODODCOUUTE 29,650) 54,039] 54,254 63,086 
NR Ue er iale sities clociteciles le cio nticcecina.ee + vie.be 23,108] 53,899] 68,240} 60,403 
| Zine, primary nad semi-fabricated. ....<<....seeeee: 27,659} 83,669} 96,283} 57,572 
Fish, fresh and frozen,.........sseseeeeeeeeeeeeesees 31,110} 53,363} 52,852} 51,219 
MOOG i ia civinc cscs cp cesses csiecsinnceass Baie ks 98,731} 68,103} 64,820} 45,859 
| Fertilizers, chemical..........-.seeseeeeeeeeeer cree: 32,108] 35,734) 42,293) 42,633 
Aircraft and parts (except engines)..........+++eeee: 9,507| 7,524] 37,503) 40,247 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated..........+++++++: 16,715| 45,290} 49,676] 37,835 
Electrical apparatus, 2.0.D.......eseceseseeceeceoeces 20,939] 17,729] 33,892) 37,705 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts.......-.+++essseeees 15,535| 40,271| 47,378] 37,282 
_ Automobiles, passenger.........sssceceseeereeeeeere 11,340] 38,490} 43,634) 36,061 
yh @R GENES az. ode SOM SaIS DiCIn no enone Cnn Oona 4,353| 18,576] 22,333] 30,843 
| Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets (iron and steel)...... 3,328] 14,433] 25,032) 29,508 
Abrasives, artificial, crude............eseeeeerereees 11,727| 21;377| 17,701). 28,076 
Platinum metals and scrap..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 15,450| 30,359) 30,627] 26,290 
Guns, rifles and other firearms.........--.++++eeeee: 4,145 5,627} 24,110 
Fodders, 2.0.P...cccccecccecccccccsscccsccccessceses 13,288] 25,319] 29,483) 23,143 
| MISTIMGUUCE. fj iaclccls cis cicsicisiceclslasecinere ceed ceescrs 13,808] 27,588) 25,538 22,271 
Automobiles, freight.......0...seeseeeeeerereeseeees 43,201] 24,873) 48,832 22,258 
Fur skins, undressed...........sseeeeeeseseseeeeeers 30,928] 28,316] 23,507 21,070 
DNGRION Ged peer cc sia cs ce ccacwcne sb esceseaccesces ers 11,211} 27,483} 20,002 20,913 
Non-commercial items..........0-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 39,951| 17,378] 18,720) 20,295 
I ee Peeaawc pec ceclee rer siccceregespesrogsen ens 8,904] 13,457) 17,198 20,186 
- Cartridges, gun and rifle............esee eee eeeeeeees 694| 2,373] 10,139} 19,873 
Plywoods and Veneers. .......-seeeeeeeececeeeeeeees 12,026] 18,046] 18,655) 19,025 
BTOE BOI. 5 oi anes enc anc cicscnccice sdb esaccsuaonaeres 17, 856 8,070} 10,592} 18,453 
Molluscs and crustaceans............eeeeeceeeeeccees 14,162} 15,228} 17,510} 17,588 
MPRTRLIOYS os nec cse cc ces cceccererscweagacnces * 9,485| 31,347] 30,380) 17,207 
Automobile parts (except engines)..........+++s+eee- 21,110] 15,763} 18,549) 16,999 
center ee 
1 Less than $500. 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of 

| any importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United King- 

| dom and from the United States, during the calendar years 1950-53, are given in 
Table 13 while corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 14. 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


No. 


He Oo DO 


or 


i) Was 


All Countries 


Item 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Matnty Foop 
Fruits— 
Piotite fresh’ 54 bie abe eee Se ten $ 57,883,759] 59,687,372] 63,460,360 66,997,129 © 
PGs OPI6G...°.004 a. ence teen eee ees lb. 91,754,819] 90,770,584} 99,007,788 112,161, 647 
$ 11,878,275} 12,752,567] 12,952,208 15,320,398 
Fruits, canned or preserved............... $ 10,832,511) 13,541,824} 13,276,921 13,088,744 
Fruit juices and fruit syrups............... gal. 9,900,719] 10,686,943} 13,811,557 15,244,162 — 
$ 10,391,102} 8,753,428! 10,071,300 13, 881, 768 
Detalsy Bruits fk We Peete Oa ae $ 90,985,647} 94,735,191] 99,760,789 109, 288,039 | 
Nate set ee Moen a eee Lee $ 22,372,557| 22,780,324] 21,077,298 20,049, 212 
Vegetables— ic 
Vegetablest iresh (ne 3.5 buceen eee $ 23,258,901} 26,295,324] 37,968,933 29, 250,036 
Vegetables, dried: Fey... eee $ 453,176 1,598, 925 1,353,918] 2,756,469 
Vegetables\icanned Gee. Ge. oe ak. es lb. 1,613,446} 14,558,732] 33,546,967 16, 881, 421 
$ 336, 625 1,848,116} 3,477,283] 2,170,766 
Pickles, sauces and catsups............... gal. 451, 245 1, 830, 485 3,313,928 3,904,666 | 
$ 454, 810 1,647,830} 2,960,110] 3,484,280 
Totals,Vegetableg.c ss. kai oe danas 8 $ 24,503,512) 31,390,195} 45,760,244 37, 661,551 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— : 
Graing |. cvlk uns ee ee eee 2 ee $ 36,041,202} 40,799,292] 32,106,932 28,317,002 
Milled products’. ¢ ste ge. een’ s dee ack $ 649, 222 1,060, 661 1,476,553 829, 507 
Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 2,401,701 3,911,085 3,849,491 5,413,041 
Other farinaceous products................ $ 314, 868 315,013 330, 027 506, 647 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products. $ 39,406,993] 46,086,051] 37,763,003 35,066, 197 
Oils) vegetables for food).4. RE. $ 3,085,866) 4,020,548} 2,134,033 2,821,097 
Sugar andits productses. 6 com A... $ 86,944,954) 85,862,388] 71,299,307 60,046, 405 
Cocoa and chocolate... uc fo ee, $ 16,018,701] 11,733,095} 15,022,057 16, 406,430 
Coffeeand chicory. 225%) 2) one, ete lb. 83,913,500] 89,765,806} 99,739,245 110, 106, 693 
$ 42,545,733} 49,597,626] 52,873,922 60, 858, 498 
DLCs. Rf ccs Peed ee ee lb. 5,660,407) 5,390,009} 4,556,424 5,579,412 
$ 4,388,938) 3,755,983] 3,095,958 3,564, 237 
MNO A Ra hse shale tee: « Poe ee a, eee lb. 55,198,271] 42,456,287] 45,908,126 45, 839, 662 
$ 28,610,731} 21,017,954] 18,825,750 19,872,205 
Other vegetable products mainly food...... $ 2,975,921 2,690,506] 2,905,380} 3,822,574 
Torars, A. Matnix Foon... 26.0).. Js $ | 361,839,553) 373,669,861} 370,517,741 369,456, 445 
B. Orger Tuan Foop 
Beverages, Aleoholice— 
reared |: fauey Wi.) tudes aie) Brawls sd “haw bl,” $ 163, 697 245, 634 253, 753 274,300 
Peistilled koa) kee tans Pee ene pf. gal. 2,257,276) 3,098,723] 3,995,406 3,867,588 — 
$ 14,525,215) 15,589,620] 17,457,092 16, 693, 085 
WIGAN. Mn se ee te, ee) $ 2,171,163} 2,545,267} 2,998,745 3,351, 616 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic............ $ 16,860,075] 18,380,521} 20,709,590 20,319,001 
Coins OBA TERIHS oe) Fe ok ot te $ 5,998,974 6, 450, 067 5,052,344 5,056, 834 
Oil cake and oil cake meal.................. cwt. 401,352 921,977 442,715 745,566 
$ 1,626,823} 3,781,402| 2,088,690 2,754, 877 
Oils, vegetable, not food.................... $ 31,162,293} 34,929,198] 20,343, 128 23, 243, 412 
ants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 2, 265,085 2,932, 625 3,393,741 3,921, 609 
Rubber and manufactures of................ $ 48,679,690} 84,529,303] 52,134,919 50,569,545 
Seeds pat eet cc se oes ae $ 7,132,545] 8,458,292| 4,716,096 2,511,908. 
Tobacco and manufactures of............... $ 3,998, 898 3, 668,036 4,623, 941 5, 204,043 
Other vegetable products, not food......... $ 4,911,395 5, 846, 864 5,612,188} 5,330,469 — 
Torats, B. Orner THAN Foop........... $ | 122,635,778] 168,971,308] 118,674,637 118,911,698 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
PROGWCta, oN tele eee me 484, 475,331/ 542,641,169} 489,192,378 488,368,143 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA 1053 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1950-53 
United Kingdom United States 
ee No. 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 1952 19538 
oa sas 114 2,959] 34,791,540} 37,890,484) 40,062,655} 41,581,352) 1 
332,473 48 770 79,170|| 32,552,198) 38,040,220) 43,679,875) 44,233,950) 2 
40,331 22 65 5,804} 5,015,566} 6,194,660} 6,077,580} 6,385,328 
448, 478 599, 566 687,490 854,710)) 2,224,675} 5,789,100} 5,893,862} 6,069,348) 3 
130,444 11,675 21,391 29,065) 6,993,565} 9,327,771) 11,833,425) 12,169,363} 4 
111,083 18,981 31,085 47,133] 7,985,420) 7,710,801} 8,798,197) 11,874,916 
599, 892 618, 569 718,754 910, 606} 50,017,201) 57,585,045) 60,832,294) 65,910,944 
92,356 59,870 92,425 185,215} 4,404,703} 3,979,964) 3,637,487] 3,833,429] 3 
2,299 1,186 34, 657 336] 20,918,172) 22,677,187} 34,053,975} 25,867,969) 6 
224,879} 1,042,882 497,476 355, 889 118, 236 474,356 780,724) 2,292,872) 7 
1,170 9,169 3, 295 51,061 530,225) 9,448,669) 27,030,120) 12,276,659) 8 
110 920 612 7,268 93,553} 1,038,858) 2,544,524) 1,475,965 
14, 845 9,161 16, 607 23, 120 176,512) 1,436,783) 2,988,797) 3,383,398] 9 
33, 842 23,016 46, 698 59,949 126,488] 1,264,765} 2,549,428) 2,886,173 
261,130} 1,068,004 579, 443 423,442] 21,256,449] 25,455,166) 39,928,651) 32,522,979 
1,093 = 11 1,392|| 32,950,231} 37,612,833] 31,383,375) 27,528,204) 10 
949 2,223 1,171 4,193 621,686] 1,047,205} 1,458, 150 747,607] 11 
1,758,430} 2,360,576} 2,189,811) 2,797,156 536,605} 1,423,660) 1,494,483) 2,335,190) 12 
28 385 193, 914 220,303 249, 206 355,722) 13 
1,760,500}  2,363;400) 2,191,378)  2,803,351]| 34,302,436} 40,304,001} 34,585,164) 30,966,723 
61, 982 ae 3,174 51,963]/ 2,550,912} 3,752,334) 1,663,387) 2,275,769) 14 
4,579,000] 3,121,993} 4,631,470} 4,655,116 737,877| 1,440,132| 2,493,035} 3,263,403) 15 
2,761,086 275,339 74,847 471,358] 1,603,983] 3,313,542} 6,149,396] 6,386, 666) 16 
2,521,093 371,117 251,382} 1,400,889] 1,455,273) 1,903,475) 2,850,982) 4,568,029) 17 
1,379,052 213,059 140,444 793,520|) 1,087,302} 1,574,840} 2,550,403) 4,396,290 
842, 695 603, 472 695,058 727,090 888, 564 832,399 554,788 549,631} 18 
448, 320 311,369 320,598 342, 582 552, 865 543 , 922 397 , 663 335, 137 
458,752 513,491} 1,836,029) 4,264,866 71,937 48, 808 138, 464 35,101}. 19 
251,510 290, 363 673,941) 2,179,138 44,508 24,539 81,379 20, 865 
_ 271,248 239, 359 388, 058 334,721] 2,467,421) 2,326,257; 2,288,009! 3,375,146) 20 
12,466,076) 8,561,325] 10,714,532) 13,151,012|| 119,025, 657| 140,299,742] 154,606,868) 153, 287,351 
161,749 236, 890 246,417 269,491 98 20 se = 21 
1,118,136} 1,312,207} 1,363,027} 1,429,456 276,974 636,425] 1,416,293) 1,398,180) 22 
8,834,495] 9,195,573} 9,364,340) 9,605,443] 2,336,247; 2,186,655] 3,563,214| 2,842,811 
150,547 191,175 323,926 387,124 47,732 34,085 14,549 41,067) 23 
9,146,791] 9,623,638} 9,934,683] 10,262,058] 2,384,077) 2,220,760} 3,577,763} 2,883,878 
168, 235 90, 289 60, 262 69,301] 4,808,204 5,306,051} 4,408,481] 4,413,466) 24 
— = ee — 390, 038 921,977 442,715 745,566) 25 
= = — = 1,594,895] 3,781,402} 2,088,690} 2,754,877 
2,511,429 426,505 562, 823 677,556] 20,116,756] 15,436,530) 16,302,665} 14,323,059) 26 
36, 247 65, 169 40, 663 25 , 088 779,016] 1,256,569} 1,471,479} 1,835,460) 27 
1,394,979} 1,775,640) 1,520,531) 1,859,897] 20,379,298] 26,146,489] 27,759,569) 29,384,265) 28 
2,006, 890 444, 208 461,576 124,375] 4,171,261| 6,881,649) 3,105,611} 1,640,796) 29 
119, 224 131,272 141, 266 185,932] 2,583,017} 2,320,362} 3,147,777} 3,627,817) 30 
110,539 197,544 288, 385 150,461)) 4,229,538} 4,801,067} 4,178,227) 4,148,091) 31 
15,494,334] 12,754,265} 13,010,189] 13,354,668] 61,046,062| 68,150,879) 66,040,262) 65,006,709 
27,960,410) 21,315,590) 23,724,721 218,294, 060 


———— 


26,505,680) 180,071,718 inst 220, 647,130 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


Item 


FOREIGN TRADE 
$$ ee 


1950 


All Countries 


1951 


1952 


i | a | | 


SD COR Wt 


17 
18 
19 
20 


a1 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27% 


If. Animals, Fishery, and Anima! Products 


PATINA S WivANs ace Renn. ete cee mere $ 
Bone, ivory and shell products.............. 
Feathers and quills and manufactures of.... $ 


Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
ish) freshior irozen., . selec ue SOR Hse $ 
Fish, salted, dried, smoked or pickled.... We 


Fish, canned or preserved, 7.0.9........... $ 
Other fishery products, 7.0.p............-. $ 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.......... $ 
Bursiand manuractunes Orcs ee caienees $ 
Hairs and bristles and manufactures of...... $ 
Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... os 
Leather, unmanufactured................2- $ 
Leather, manufactured ........)...c.c0ceeee $ 
MGatS Ses ccc ee een ea cece Se ae < eee $ 
Milksand itsiproductsy,.-eecktereen oo cents $ 
Oils, fats, greases and Waxes..........ececee $ 
Otherfanimaliproductss. .2..ceeee. aoe $ 
Totals, Animals, Fishery, and Animal 
Products 320. fu. oe eee ae $ 
If. Fibres and Textiles 
Cotton and Its Products— 
Cotton, raw and unmanufactured.......... oe 
Yarn, thread and cordage................ lb. 
$ 
Piece.coods Uabrics) eee... ate oe ae: 
Other:cotton products: weak eo ee $ 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products.,....... $ 
Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 
pilk and manulacturesci 4 1c ee $ 
Wool and Its Products— 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured............ lb. 
$ 
Piece goods Uabries)y sto .o ss aan eaeane a 
Other woollen products................06. $ 
Totals, Wool and Its Products........... $ 
Synthetic textile fibre and manufactures of.. $ 
Other textileproductss meee a eee $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles............. $ 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 


umberandetimbers-.. sees ween es. cee M ft. 
$ 
Other wood, unmanufactured............... $ 
Wood manulactured serra em ees $ 
Paper and manufactures of................2. $ 
Booksiandiprinted matterss+ ete ee $ 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper. $ 


2,249,817 
922,376 
622,781 


1,325, 872 
2,362,425 
357, 757 
1, 864, 470 
780, 613 


4,328,712 


21,998, 958) 


2,414, 154 
3,334,534 
13, 250, 251 
8,396, 187 
6,389, 230 
8,392,475 
3, 875, 263 
8, 249, 468 


5, 877,970 


86,967,642) 125,562,023 


246, 208, 448 
90,927,016 
5,751,452 
7,963,543 
36,742,289 
45,901,357 
12, 652, 561 


“157,444,427 


25,589,198 
7,712, 259 


51,302,972 
55,305, 983 
10, 496, 962 
31,719,026 
20, 663,762 


107, 688,771 


21,299,101 
44,775,025 


364, 508,831 


86,174 
11,629,216 
6, 267,037 
16,546, 431 
23,433,530 
42,489, 410 


100,365, 624 


183, 149, 288 


162,532, 160 


483,520,382 


137,046,510 


.8,296, 611 


9,846, 662 
10,726, 422 


214,707,322 
96, 569, 667 


31,091, 992 
7,631,573 


38,566, 565 
29,156,198 


35, 452, 640 
63, 662,729 


132,538 
17,776, 625 


34,831,145 
50,913, 423 


3,552,968 
960,455 
602,364 


1,833,027 
3,317,003 

472,259 
2,919,177 
1,040, 631 


6, 265, 094 


23,513,823 
1,735, 243 
2,138,115 
6,151,353 
7,618, 838 
7,330,476 
9,723, 487 
7,701,597 
2,731,791 
7,652,380 


85,539, 869 


180, 609,739 
67, 609, 703 

7,346,219 

9,724, 564 
43, 853, 849 
53, 247, 824 
18,613, 967 


149,196,058 


23, 634, 618 
6,737,895 


32,449,179 
28,919,148 
10,061,631 
32,212, 824 
20, 614, 606 


81,746,578 


40,128,726 
57, 996, 142 


359, 440,017 


151,778 
17, 237,513 
10,490, 659 
20,396, 153 
29,920,960 
56,508,336 


134,553, 621 


3,632, 845 
928,361 
403,719 


1,873,801 
3,371,974 

470, 824 
3,744,548 


1,430,646 


21,011,727 


7,519, 819 © 


—_———__.._| 


2,519,077 © 


2,122,075 
6,893, 889 
9,218, 846 
9,994, 223 
13, 100, 122 
2,986,701 
3,797,972 
6, 219,349 


174,543,746 
57,084,800 


8, 835, 130 
10,145,550 
48,444,349 


55,905,850 — 


24,369,472 


21,923,906 


_—_—— |  *et— 


88,226,650 — 


147,505,672 — 


6,498,282 ° 


40,441,143 
42,748, 466 
13,194,618 
41,742,778 
31,001, 831 


115,493,075 


46,586, 154 
49,107, 837 


387,114, 926 


158,783 
18,779,872 
11,906,510 
22,699,053 
39, 208,074 
68,357,706 


160,951, 215 
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1950 


i | 


ee) 


| LRA og Sveti) ee aed Laine (ae eenees Reena 


14,060, 639 


0ST OE es ee ee Se 


72,270,058 


United Kingdom 


1953 


| iteéeteg 8 Ge (PS EE ae (een aa ba ea eae 
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20,763,746 
79,509,310 


Me 


5,338,572 
12,578, 894 


4,867,070 
7,089,876 


ee CO 


112,913,155 


| 


1,158,815 
2,109, 667 


3,681, 765 


eS 


1951 1952 
327,277 248,035 
340,788 328,739 

48,784 7,865 
849 4,797 

586, 782 679, 832 
83,577 84,563 
29,763 76,899 
3,209 2,541 
117,398 168, 800 
1,914,672} 2,033,476 
14,547 143, 863 
30, 696 55,711 
77,455 52,299 
5,372,166] 3,536,594 
3,182,012} 2,808,103 
545, 646 164,745 
13, 180 14,702 
126,971 90, 684 
697, 187 577,334 
12,778,083| 10,175,239 
54,862 291,212 
21,470 17,650 

3,741,346] 2,252,327 

7,676,557| 3,557,918 

3,030,389] 2,500,994 

7,203,247| 5,203,138 

5,364,333} 3,798,144 

20,265,607| 12,576,850 

6,790,943] 4,933,563 

682, 259 460,574 
16,304,644| 10,016,731 
43,147,632| 12,447,219 

8,305,733] 9,257,474 

32,699,043) 29,417,301 
20,400,441) 14,226,025 
96,247,116) 56,090,545 
5,993,749} 5,033,431 
9,114,459] 7,336,671 
139,094,133) 86,431,634 
11,684 260 
12,925 41,427 

422,694 445,781 

1,580,458} 1,411,918 

2,317,197| 2,438,747 

4,344,958} 4,338,133 


113,352,091 


2,829, 592 


4,971, 665 


rere res | Ge ES EE | TT | 


United States 
No. 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
1,963,128 2,803, 224 3, 280,507 3,092,693) 1 
539,916 622, 223 27,795 515,689] 2 
413,048 346,518 305,068 218,153] 3 
1,055,339 1,399,541 1,131,297 1,482,139) 4 
223,057 140, 342 168,538 193,705) 5 
44,771 28,108 33,096 33, 864 
709,317 1,005, 629 1,210,054 1,659,401] 6 
659, 876 691, 282 905, 949 1,194,021) 7 
2,469, 303 3,124,560 3,280,396 4,369,425 
18,946,672] 16,794,008} 17,408,708] 15,872,424 8 
2,259,109 2) 813,180 860, 756 790,247| 9 
2,188, 829 1,789,499 1, 807, 382 1,722,288] 10 
9,153,083 9,878,810 5,414,370 6,162, 404 
3,341, 831 3,417,541 3,915,157, 4,408,445) 11 
2,967,965 3,683, 764 3, 808, 906 5,059,081) 12 
4,846,857) 15,424,396 4,982,732 8,840,070] 13 
377,386 , 330 467,561 352,297| 14 
7,826,576 9,508,522 2,395,300 2,656,886} 15 
2,134, 833 4,347,679 3,048, 934 2,888,439) 16 
57,239,707| 73,545,708) 49,696,190 55,226,203 
193,939,465] 211,276,537] 149,134,322) 189,936,032 17 
70,774,966] 95,178,118) 57,737,777| 46,449,298 
2,693,678 4,492,970 5,031,139 4,636,144] 18 
3, 804, 871 7,062,689 6,047,502 5,076,007 
25,558,436] 28,843,776) 38,654,984 38,439,102) 19 
31,056,358) 39,418,797] 44, 897,663) 48,837,118 
8,731, 146 6,939,534 11,782,875 15,921,775] 20 
109, 367,341] 148,599,138 120,465,817} 111,284,198 
2, 837,657 4,926,107 4,590, 662 3,851,399] 21 
4, 834,055 4,350,497 4,416,215 3,910,279| 22 
1,740, 828 3,736, 617 1, 882, 679 3,410,328] 23 
2,183,323 6, 848, 112 1,806,300 3,454, 449 
164,712 182,739 275,031 277,070} 24 
462,672 547,103 694,566 978,906 
1,088, 655 1,472,902 1,540, 260 2,287,973) 25 
3,734, 650 8,868,117 4,041,126 6,721,328 
11,733,536| 20,402,147) 29,851,157) 35,651,965 26 
19,268,675] 33,819,535} 34,004, 486 32,758,675| 27 
151,775,914] 220,965,541 197,369,463] 194,177,844 
82,490 125, 688 147,036 150,464] 28 
11,008,024) 16,506,994) 16,401,485 17,564,336 
5, 990, 637 9,689,455) 10,105,361) 10,506,169) 29 
14,253,000) 19,664,596) 16,672,267 18,653,379} 30 
22,013,853} 32,758,186} 28,060,689 37,040,284) 31 
39,064,032! 47,010,383) 52,276,802 63,084,018} 32 
92,329,546) 125,629,614) 123,516,554 146, 848, 186 


1056 FOREIGN TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
V. Iron and Its Products 

LT OniOre nee Cer ce ee ee ree ton 3,070,557} 3,831,418] 4,267,658 4,167,571. 

$ 16,801,727} 22,671,265) 26,519,451] 28,193,710 

2. PHLOETO=SILOVS teks pee Sota: SOON cssciunee ate $ 1,352,604] 4,259,507; 4,318,859} 1,420,019 
3 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. $ 3,375,898) 11,387,617} 12,265,573] 3,938,728 

4o CLAD ILONIOn BLOC at Min ac co are ere $ 5,398,014) 3,854,606} 6,840,473] 3,477,794 
) \Castinestanditorgings’.....ceer ee een $ 9,580,131] 13,739,383) 12,812,225) 12,648, 809) 
62 Rollng=milliproducts).- eee $ 93,639,001) 173,127,013} 143,132,810] 124, 812,769. 
2) |eulbbess pipesiand fittings wee eee see nae $ 35,393,818} 438,182,776} 57,260,868] 58,327,482 
Be WATE Seeder cette ci bree ae ere oye eee $ 7,127,473] 12,303,865} 12,217,796} 9,457,645) 
9) |Chams Fear ee hoe is ee tae $ 3,064,506} 4,470,801} 4,899,907) 4,070,736. 
10) |Rnginestandsboilers: 20 eee $ 54,639,927} 88,421,897) 136,068,401] 116,729, 688. 
11 |Farm implements and machinery........... $ | 161,642,021) 195,081,777; 197,266,261} 209, 143,129, 
Ze | Hardwaroand cutiery.. cen cacer cee ee $ 11,782,673} 16,899,982) 14,345,061} 16,202,007) 
13 |Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ | 226,248,681} 328,741,288) 360,969,466] 401,855,756 
$4 | SpringsSayeaacn vee on hice ee $ 110, 698 119,148 242, 430 233,670. 
15 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 8,287,010] 10,128,840 9,677,168} 11,668,309. 
16 |Tools and hand implements................. $ 13,483,504) 19,117,292) 22,565,650) 31,003, 887. 
Vehicles and Parts— | 

A. | wAutomobilessirerrhitia. ce. ech cn cece ee No 6,770 5, 642 4,087 5, 103) 
$ 10,587,697; 138,991,589} 11,742,706) 17,304,400) 

18 | Automobiles, passenger...............e00¢ No 81,758 42, 692 , 906 53,372) 
$ 75,329,592} 56,632,484) 49,483,641} 79,454,061) 

195|" Automobile parts cece ee ee $ | 158,404,838] 195,177,254} 190,337,126) 222, 283, 607) 
20: |) (Other vehiclesastst... beeen ee ee $ 16,779,182} 17,309,597] 22,362,198] 38,207,588! 
Totals, Vehicles and Parts.............. $ | 261,101,309] 283,110,924} 273,925,671] 357,249, 656! 

21 |Other iron and steel products............... $ 67,200,073} 101,633,382) 111,298,828] 141,121,789 
Totals, Iron and Its Products........ $ | 980,229, 068/1,332,251,363/1,406,626,898/1,531,555,583 

VI. Non-ferrous Metals 
Aluminum— 

ee. |: BAUKIGS joa: Lh ee See Oe”! PE a cwt.| 37,232,540} 48,035,179} 49,097,381] 53,769,306 
$ 9,890,125} 15,373,013] 12,915,009) 16,583,744) 

23 | Aluminum and manufactures of, n.o.p...... $ 8,825,665} 12,698,393] 9,725,059) 16,577,726 

Petals lana... oars eee cake dee $ 18,715,790] 28,071,406] 22,640,068} 33,161,470 

24 |Brass and manufactures of................06 $ 14,491,830) 16,422,410) 13,429,998) 17,795,987 
25 |Copper and manufactures of,................ $ 2,371,098} 4,052,877} 10,925,982! 9,928,043— 
26 |Lead and manufactures of.................. $ 594, 835 786, 269 532,388 436, 918 

27 | Nickel and manufactures of................. $ 6, 880, 228 6,098, 654 5,481, 997 7,412, 689 
28 |Precious metals and manufactures of........ $ 31,398,398} 30,208,153) 27,645,543] 30,859, 243) 
eon | Lbintan dite productssan ace nee seen pene $ 10,399,050) 19,626,067) 10,672,578) 8,363,792: 

30 |Zinc and manufactures of................... $ 3,356, 966 4,261,378 2,840,328 3,466, 279 

SE LANG G M6. Danese kt occ ee, ee $ 1,346,988; 2,092,860} 1,785,599) 1,187,594 

sa |Cloeks.and watches: 0.2. cceb sce dencike $ 12,011,801) 10,213,573) 9,631,178] 13,536,815 

33 |Electrical apparatus, 1.0.D..........0cceeeees $ 82,564,937} 120,101,053) 139,567,267} 198,275,341 

$f | Gas apparatismemers tre ee $ 491,349 775,929 552, 747 773, 581 
So) eriNUine ania CeLiALa eee pee een $ 2,380,033 2,184,479 1,899,059 2,065, 556» 

36 |Other non-ferrous metals.................00. $ =| 28,523,263} 45,953,375) 49,270,512] 37,308,033 

Totals, Non-ferrous Metals............ $ | 215,526,566) 290,848,483} 296,875,244] 364,571, 341 

Vil. Non-metallic Minerals 

37 |Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 2,631,352!  3,428,453| 3,398, 361 3,310, 17% 

35 |Clay and mmanutactunes Of 1.46... .04. ee. $ 33,699,110! 43,403,839] 37,483,324) 40,559,444 
Coal and Its Products— | 
Pt AAR Be URE itn ig oh See A a a ee! ton 4,286,383} 3,853,431 3,894,863} 2,989,054 

$ 54,285,320} 51,244,639] 49,433,409) 40,088, 265 

40 | Coal, bituminous and coal, n.o.p.......... ton | 22,668,440} 22,947,974} 21,037,990) 20,276,487 
$ | 120,478,811) 116,844,809) 101,236,846} 96,479,188 

at RG VOKA ain arenes. heat eves, eka ton 642, 254 956, 755 825, 259 656, 259 
$ 11,029,927} 16,911,483} 18,464,933) 11,565,770. 

42m Other’ coaltproductstn ce wiees. ec ce nee $ 4,552,299! 5,367,309) . 4,068,257} 5,089,685 
Totals, Coal and Its Products.......... $ | 190,346,357) 190,368,240} 168,203,445] 153,222,908 
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a aD 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1950-53—continued 
ee  —sssSsSa>—o=>: 

United Kingdom United States 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 1952 1953 

11 o- 11 — 2,975,659} 3,690,269] 4,106,737} 4,008,810} 1 

643 — 586 ~ 15,971,317} 21,329,066] 24,196,991] 25,705,847 
53,651 16,097 233, 007 65, 257 706,657| 2,935,699} 2,929,219] 1,297,717) 2 
224, 533 2,343 273 33,191] 2,714,998} 10,493,226] 12,253,425] 3,307,713) 3 
88 23, 925 561 728] 2,257,089} 3,221,800] 6,463,791] 2,253,879} 4 
3,065,590] 5,214,799] 4,583,922} 3,948,505|| 6,491,038} 8,486,671] —7,779,767| 8,383,088) 5 
13,956,804] 19,926,906} 13,679,216] 15,156,653] 73,930,035] 120,308,700} 105,660,277) 99,930,686) 6 
5,737,243| 9,712,871] 10,434,660} 9,904,859] 29,388,650] 31,470,258) 44,666,910} 45,471,839) 7 
2,436,907} 2,933,122} 2,605,180] 2,876,328 4'664,157| 8,900,762| 9,244,241] 6,121,529] 8 
384, 881 613,034 720, 188 532,344] 2,665,384) 3,819,233] 4,131,453] 3,405,466] 9 
6,711,083} 8,692,858} 10,965,873] 19,468,251] 47,833,732] 79,566,355] 124,839,820) 96,643,373) 10 
8.694.520/ 6,877,118] 6,400,701} 5,440,814] 152,576,162] 187,581,155) 190,122,002} 202,780,530) 11 
2.261,610| 2,317,343] 1,879,922! 2,902,693] 8,404,167) 12,271,447] 10,666,683) 11,042,021) 12 
17,277,251| 21,373,473] 33,533,249] 46,784, 124] 204,984,479) 296,978,195} 314,085,222) 339,052, 657) 13 
3, 19,248 5, 14, 243 107,554 , 900 235,941 216,474] 14 
389, 189 517,107 342, 838 461,634 7,801,886) 9,278,468] 9,119,524] 10,854,225) 15 
1,641,727] 2,664,520] 2,983,767 3,492,231} 10,897,049] 14,900,400) 17,313,990) 25,099,239) 16 
5,173 2, 267 1,057 855 1,587 3,375 2,996 3,938) 17 

4,824,792} 2,405,202} 1,114,046} 1,286,521] 5,756,886] 11,586,387| 10,591,121) 15, 690,026 
77, 666 28,518 20,748 28,141 3,183 14, 105 14,053 23,687) 18 

68,366,135] 26,506,824] 19,637,203] 28,475,498] 6,337,796) 30,077,048) 29,734,701) 49,554,083 
4.932.470} 5,760,199] 3,693,936] 4,246, 390}) 154,107,515] 189,341,446) 186,556,394} 217,809, 816) 19 
3,186,381] 2,899,296} 1,970,276) 6,728,952 13,276, 687| 13,985,787| 20,142,949) 31,139,400} 20 

80,609,778} 37,571,521| 26,415,461} 40,737,361] 179,478,884] 244,990, 668) 247,025,165} 314, 193, 325 
5,401,273| 8,077,071] 7,753,815| 9,720,976] 60,134,549} 90,212,316] 100,066,764) 128,896,174) 21 

148,849,915] 126,553,356] 122,538,665] 161,540,192] $11, 007, 787) 1,146,844,319|1,230,801,185 |1,324,655,782 
_ os _- -~ 1,819,401] 2,792,244) 1,758,157| 1,353,164) 22 

— — a — 2,239,082) 3,149,235] 1,485,043] 1,618,710 
1,053,418] 1,948,806] 1,158,941] 3,922,476] 7,351,214] 10,109,553} 8, 156,809] 12,548, 423] 28 

1,053,418] 1,948,806) 1,158,941] 3,922,476], 9,590,296] 13,258,788] 9,641,852) 14,167,133 
818,572 843, 496 731,671] 1,171,547) 13,522,765) 15,352,644) 12,367,644) 16,296,439) 24 
219, 828 436,778 283.556} 1,546,197] 2,092,066] 2,938,860) 10,630,311) 4,230,502) 25 
47, 605 211,476 275, 478 135,795 273 , 630 245, 229 206, 227 245,919] 26 
435, 890 496, 528 399, 425 336,885 6,093,227) 5,236,512} 4,526,170] 6,379,799] 27 
29,324,474] 18,284,492] 18,191,385| 17,471,716]  8,324,307/ 10,512,169) 9,038,780} 12,591, 823) 28 
1,923,106} 2,515,464 646,139] 1,059,833] 1,091,922} 5,113,020 906,091 181,486] 29 
41,244 48,741 15,022 48,125] 3,257,369 4,123,946] 2,744,457) 3,375,216) 30 
389,117 545,040 429, 283 374,701 928,566] 1,541,081} 1,308,404 786,217] 31 
183,399 331,395 374, 806 292.577) 4,691,385} 3,987,431] 3,094,797} 4,096,199) 32 
9,284,924| 14,669, 101| 18,050,315] 22,557,492] 71,644,630| 103,560,737) 118,822,867) 172,292, 968 33 
9,458 8,525 13,522 25, 428 453, 864 707, 534,719 738,027} 34 
75,009 89,044 40,788 59,796] 2,297,961] 2,083, 692 1,851,636| 1,992,454] 35 
1,514,753} 2,192,032} 2,592,521] 2,988,003] 11,423,590) 24,165,026) 22,365,276) 23,970,030) 36 

38,320,797| 42,620,918] 43,202,852| 51,990,571] 135,685,578] 192,826,608) 198,039,231) 261,344,212 
386, 941 635,049 534, 648 413,389] 2,226,629] 2,706,742} 2,795,749] 2,860,994) 37 
18,576,865} 16,933,548} 13,490,607| 14,133,903] 18,887,335] 24,418,877) 22,482,782) 24,619,175 38 
895, 867 291, 656 344,743 338,861] 3,890,254} 3,561,775) 3,550,120) 2,650,193) 39 

4,702.789| 3,397,935) 4,382,614] 4,662,312] 49,580,505| 47,846,704) 45,050,795) 35,425, 953 
28, 007 11, 289 13.522] 22,640,395] 22,947,920) 21,026,701} 20.262,965) 40 

272,370 — 105,351 125,090) 120,205,703] 116,843,834] 101,131,495) 96,354,098 
201 24 186 642,053 956,737 825, 235 656,073] 41 

3, 108 588 4,979|| 11,026,824] 16,910,494] 13,464,345) 11,560,791 
758, 685 662,421 367,697|  1,170,395|| 3,688,377] 4,362,340] 3,696,434] 8,743,696) 42 

5,736,947| 4,060,400, 4,856,250| 5, 962,766) 184,501,409] 185,963,372) 163,343,069} 147, 084,538 
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1058 FOREIGN TRADE 
] 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
Vii. Non-metallic Minerals—concluded 
1 |Glass and manufactures oOf............sceee. $ 28,150,003} 31,768,775) 27,049,456! 37,423,611 
2 {Graphite and 1ts.products:..s.ss cess «<cseeee $ 566,024 788,533 745,737 824, 788 
3 |Mica and manufactures of.............cceeee. $ 757, 825 976, 467 728, 889 719,544 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Products— 
a WP esroleum CruGOw.eeh. sen tanen cca. cst M egal. 2,804,519} 2,948,512} 2,896,508} 2,857,130 
$ | 204,135,857} 233,363,537) 210,265,558) 213,286, 105 
5 | Fuel oil for ships’ stores.................. gal.| 10,695,294) 14,258,112} 15,598,798] 18,796,458 
$ 442, 869 679,982 692, 812 940, 737 
6 | Coal oil and kerosene.............secceee: gal.| 15,722,711] 18,971,484] 38,814,292} 26,708,398 
$ 1,855,875] 2,321,563) 4,013,338] 3,256,297 
ai | PUGASOLING &, Meadenltte sc Secleemae tans eae gal. | 246,462,585] 202,565,570] 250,206,488] 291,608,276 
$ 39,759,478} 33,395,830) 39,123,900] 48,622,821 
S) | Pelubricatingoilse-t.av.. goslcceet sa tae ee ene gal.| 17,710,328} 28,898,979} 31,301,602]. 34,947,510 
$ 5,315,068} 9,946,077; 9,068,545) 9,046,270 
9} Other petroleum and asphalt products..... $ 56,453,374| 74,186,674] 78,798,296] 82,897,096 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt and Products. $ | 307,962,521] 353,893,663} 341,962,449 358, 049, 326 
10)|Stonemandhtstproductssssaeeee ee eee tee $ 24,620,481} 33,965,946] 36,147,439] 35,642,188 
11 |Other non-metallic minerals................ $ 23,007,754} 25,941,420] 26,165,595) 28,723,596 
Totals, Non-metallic Minerals.......... $ | 611,741,427) 684,535,336) 641,884,695) 658,475,580 | 
VII. Chemicals and Allied Products 
ADT ACIS i rctosimtin tee cioecer eines $ 5,618,559) 7,541,211) 5,938,509} 6,991,334 
13: |Aleoholss industrial s,.225. S9aen sods deed eneek $ 880,171] 1,227,877) 1,109,316] 1,403,722 
14; Celluloseiproductss- np ncneeneceeniecrnee nn $ 6,233,519] 7,226,520} 2,555,137) 1,067,162 
15 |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical prod- : 
OC Re, eps etre oa aban oa boup aves 18,629,297] 22,427,117] 21,780,213} 22,417,251 
16 | Dyeing and tanning materials............... $ 12,907,549] 18,759,164} 10,023,151} 11,167,457 
TUS EUxplasivies:) at wisrcletelesiemenerdctiecsetuetsteueccri acre $ 1,385,735] 1,652,679) 2,247,146] 1,997,394 
AS idertilizers afer wok oe eine eo ene cwt. 7,446, 737 8, 223,278 9,273,758] 10,062,743 
$ 8,792,439] 10,234,838! 10,465,092) 11,989,622 
19 | Paints, pigments and varnishes............. 18,211,825) 20,861,237} 17,213,669} 21,199,445 
20 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations. $ 357 , 674 646, 619 904, 186 1,445, 102 
al [Soap commonlaundry,.. assess este se tetera ce lb. 2,376,681] 2,232,190} 1,870,190} 1,229,484 
$ 286, 664 316,397 224, 947 149,055 
22 /SORD KOLDCL Sean er eer meer ante cere $ 569, 185 571, 216 575,955 796, 262 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 
28 | Alum and compounds of aluminum and iron cwt. 107, 653 2135047. 233, 455 332,444 
$ 291,149 535, 929 535, 363 700, 991 
24 | Ammonia and its compounds............. Ib. | 20,944,861] 15,768,181} 26,226,535} 24,992,787 
$ 817,977 647,273] 1,042,442) 1,060,625 
23 | Compounds of antimony, arsenic, copper, lb. 3,867,857} 2,914,051 9,508,205} 6,862,779 
tinvand Zine) see Ee aso sehen See 284,446 293,347} 1,084,824 669, 003 
26 | Potash and potassium compounds, n.o.p... lb. 8,311,341 9,504,604] 7,864,429} 8,834,097 
815,015} 1,028,463 783, 239 829,179 
2% | Soda and sodium compounds, n.o.p........ Ib. | 284,391,731] 365,832,915} 316,686,013] 562,601,076 
$ 9,154,542} 11,497,777] 9,443,862! 14,009,916 
28 | Other inorganic chemicals................ $ 11,673,211] 12,790,185] 12,826,243] 14,501,858 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p....... $ 23,036,340} 26,792,974} 25,715,973] -31,771,572 
29 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 61,317,098] 78,555,098} 88,959,783] 109,438, 867 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ | 158,221,055] 191,812,947] 187,713,077] 221,834, 245 
IX. Miscellaneous Products 
30 |Amusement and sporting goods, n.o.p....... $ 11,507,730) 15,881,079] 17,642,564] 23,068,781 
31 HBTS NES tx preemie. sek oo oa hua, $ 993, 686 1, 280, 870 1,135, 464 1,397,950 
Se (COntaMers, 220. Ditto scene cee st cies cae $ 5,821,110] 7,628,265) 7,672,760} 8,787,495 
33 | Household and personal equipment......... $ 26,852,160} 44,908,354! 60,340,934] 76,044,533 
34 |Mineral and aerated waters................. $ 86,611 103,049 138,710 169,715 
so’ {Masicalsinstruments!..)..d0elcceecccsseeesee $ 3,861,103} 4,738,636) 4,986,268 6, 878, 997 
36 |Scientific and educational equipment ....... $ 23,161,004} 27,010,665} 26,434,209) 29,722,893 
oe tolips ands vesselavsy adds. vec ies cise es sevees $ 1,658,036] 2,729,617) 3,620,012) 1,682,265 
38 | Vehicles (except iron).........cccceccscccces $ 13,140,045) 44,454,932] 101,552,426] 120,645,098 
30 fWorks‘of artmen. Ges, Terese oss «teenie $ 2,471,515} 3,262,143) 2,527,969] 2,552,288 
40 | Miscellaneous imports under special conditions $ 48,528,968] 81,969,796] 121,655,529] 126,998,752 
41 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... 34,135,626] 62,670,859] 80,935,009] 83,783,980 
Totals, Miscellaneous Products......... $ | 172,217,594) 296,638,265) 428,641,854) 481,732, 747 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption. $ '3,174,253,138!4,084,856,478'4,030,467,653 4,382,830,430 — 
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1950 


6,065, 878 
90, 905 
37,741 


29,794 
21,722 
64,121 


85, 843 


2,734, 153 
1,486,543 


30,201, 816 


959,517 
1,147 
818,013 


1,664, 666 
1,721,531 
376, 679 
4,558 
4,321 
2,526, 380 
107, 930 
86,362 
14,334 
124, 422 


59,726 
100, 557 
929,073 

57,754 

2,614,975 

145,782 
967, 649 
148, 868 

78,559, 769 
2,092,723 
390, 665 


2,936,349 
2,791,754 
14,047, 043 


2,465, 298 
362,517 
2,018,007 
3,672, 222 
5,931 
458,590 
1,285,188 
157,581 
1,885, 123 
866, 620 
2,209, 224 
3,130, 216 


18,516,517 


United Kingdom 


1951 


6,321,195 
102, 867 
32, 487 


Ie bce 


226 
556 


26,570 
21,181 
10, 662 


32,399 


3,472,013 
1,274,082 


32, 864, 040 


1,361,730 
1,672 
912,857 


1, 681,080 
1,853,528 
88, 266 
8,783 
18,561 
2,922,200 
67, 106 
21,320 
2,700 
110, 648 


154, 558 
260, 699 
2,021,396 
109, 556 
628, 220 
56,013 
1,068, 416 
175, 420 
134,301, 269 
2,992,526 
301,132 


3,945,346 


3, 222,445 


16,188,139 


2,700, 209 
613,471 
2,574, 429 
3,436, 383 
3, 233 
516,043 
1,336, 808 
268, 844 
3,078, 854 
1,030, 126 
3,010,066 
6, 656, 832 


255225,298) 29,802,658) 32,879,034 


404,213,449! 420,984,515! 359,757,123! 453,391,388 


92428—673 


1952 1953 1950 
3,776,478) 5,184,940] 18,375, 666 
135,678 141,609 422, 864 
20,342 16,021 474,724 
== oma 1,094,514 
= = 90, 278, 634 
= —- 10, 695, 294 
aan = 442, 869 
— 281} 11,388, 660 
an 84), 1,389,949 
= = 204,115,317 
= a= 32,827,557 
32,499 86,264|| 17,655,339 
48, 606 73,133]) 5,268, 208 
30,414 44,824) 39,436, 646 
79,020 118,041|| 169, 643, 863 
3,200,523) 2,781,952) 19,946,539 
1,224,661} 1,401,801) 16,379,875 
24,318,207, 30,154,422! 430,858, 904 
635, 840 628,228), 4,332,341 
aad 4,903 872, 802 
162,921 = 5,363,212 
1,781,054; 1,790,454) 16,178,810 
1,308,467); 1,380,019) 8,370,078 
103, 950 126, 841 920,590 
7,504 15,142) 6,251,275 
25, 263 45,569), 6,846,050 
2,251,514} 4,169,062) 15,582,991 
54,764 97,077 95,722 
864 13,708) 2,215,513 
130 1,273 260,041 
77,241 103,750 429,498 
90, 857 148,749 47,705 
171, 250 263, 677 189, 953 
872,627) 1,154,767] 19,999,112 
49, 858 67, 689 757,505 
810,994) 38,599,514 912,242 
53,552 279, 499 111,439 
662,513 605,308), 6,001,219 
128, 876 114, 868 528,046 
32,929,312) 139,468,421] 151,302, 152 
1,538,742} 3,089,850) 6,557,852 
268, 107 267, 333]/ 11,100,983 
2,210,385) 4,082,916] 19,245,778 
3,613,485) 6,120,558) 56,105,095 
12,225,014) 18,550,650) 134, 603,008 
2,857,753} 3,441,819] 7,084,026 
340,385 375, 606 598, 409 
2,580,607; 2,975,859) 2,551,669 
2,678,858) 3,355,898] 21,446, 243 
6,196 5,056 12,241 
643, 220 820,672|| 2,532,414 
2,081,476) 1,786,202) 20,284,738 
283,055 516,050) 1,232,710 
4,489,922) 7,701,318) 11,245,627 
992,178 782, 482 737,152 
6,011,930} 3,975,837] 44,888,485 
6,837,078} 7,142,235)| 24,290,052 
136, 903, 766 


United States 


1951 


20, 449, 504 
608,711 
544, 948 


760, 522 
59, 811, 632 
14, 258, 112 

679, 982 
15, 631, 880 

1,952,184 
182, 233, 536 
30,271,192 
28, 822,084 
9,877,788 
55,433,578 


158, 026, 356 


24,398,739 
18,738,703 


435,855, 952 


5,473, 182 
1,216,530 
6,094, 769 


19, 619, 856 
8,380,411 
1,464, 984 
7,537,072 
9,002,585 

17,703,783 

406, 153 
2,209,770 
313, 433 
433,011 


58,529 
272,730 
13,701,523 
531,885 
1,544, 895 
174,519 
7,301, 965 
698,416 
226,754, 416 
7,971,541 
12, 238, 955 


21,888,046 


73,064, 114 


165, 060,857 


11, 146,526 
587,742 
3,086,074 
39,435,901 
18, 837 
3,263, 130 
23,370,006 
2,101,916 
41,067,444 
838, 508 
77, 456, 279 
41,375,715 


243, 748,078 
2,130,475,929'2,812,927,298 


_ 22,185,321 


1952 


19, 640,089 
535,721 
438, 697 


711,995 
54, 635,919 
15,598, 798 

692, 812 
27,970,000 

3, 242, 686 
210, 402, 995 
32,777,759 
31,211,612 
8, 966, 675 
64,313, 862 


164, 629,713 


26,009, 135 
19,577, 962 


419, 452,917 


4,960,413 
1,100,333 
2,276, 155 


18, 605,060 
6, 150, 837 
2,036, 834 
8,041, 436 
8, 676,074 

14,868, 688 

650,760 
1,869,326 
224, 817 
473,908 


140, 130 
357, 970 
25,329,015 
990, 265 
4,171,065 
401,077 
128, 876 
524,944 
279, 888, 987 
7,429,119 
12,481,946 


84,039, 628 


166, 248,828 


12,716,955 
717,152 
3,256,762 
55,586, 357 
19, 123 
3,194,431 
21,731,337 
3,265, 887 
96, 832,517 
731,507 
113, 993,599 
59, 145, 207 


371,190, 834 


1953 


26, 433,572 
580, 806 
472,004 


510,315 
40,702,895 
18,796, 458 

940,737 
24,729,736 

3,018,590 
272,159, 401 
45, 429, 430 
34, 808,089 
8,929,061 
66, 756, 257 


165,776,970 


27,410, 908 
20, 465, 388 


415,704,355 


5,718, 956 
1,388,040 
1,067, 162 


19, 133,069 
6,518,012 
1,729,141 
8, 427,446 
9,521,716 

16,881,337 
1,074,173 
1, 208,044 

147,040 
661, 887 


178, 201 
425, 928 
23,679, 906 
977, 845 

3, 258, 855 
387, 204 

6, 160, 227 
521,051 
415, 433, 985 
10, 125,793 
14,078, 112 


26,515, 933 
101, 455,763 
191,812,228 


16,319,621 
867,053 
3,475, 879 
69, 259, 210 
10, 235 
4,661,308 
24,540, 956 
860,019 
112,711, 249 
944, 207 
120, 139,975 
59,361,783 


413,151, 495 
2,976,962,332'3,221,214,416 
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14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 


ee EEEEeEoEoOoEoOoaooaoaooaoooaooooononoaooaoOooooooeee eee ae 
All Countries 


Item 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Mainty Foop 
Fruits— 
Hrutts, freshiee ete... Gene Ieee ts locas ties $ 
Bruits; /Gried a peck 0 see face cate ae eee vol 
Fruits, canned or preserved.............+. ae: 
Fruit juices and fruit syrups.............. eal. 
Totals; HMruitsaces omelet moe eens $ 
NutsSasen cava etenins biihe Re: Serie telah $ 
Vegetables— 
Vegetables! (resi... .2..c tos nenes eos $ 
Veretables;driedis.. 65... ben stees ade «ci 2 fei 
Veretablesscannedn a, cle ccuiinsiahe i eters ue 
Pickles, sauces and catsups.............-. $ 
Totals, -Veretables 14. ceeas cee een cess $ 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
Whos tite sin De avauoce Otel: eons ws LAS eo 
Flour of wheataces 24-0 see ea tik. veteae per 
Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 
Other farinaceous products...........-.++. $ 


Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products. §$ 


Oils ivesetableytor food hacen «eee oie cwt 
$ 
Sugar and Its Products— 
Confectionery, including candy........... $ 
Maplesugarss sso04. cacn neck am tiesiteraretiiteste lb. 
$ 
Other sugar and products.........0.0.+.«- $ 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products......... $ 
Cocoa and chocolatey. .4.c seen ese $ 
@ofteeand chicoryavs .... eens eer $ 
SpiGesser eal 36% cove vide he Ne oN Saetn t $ 
Pea ses Oe. LU ee ncn xs Cie eee a ions cheeks $ 
Other vegetable products...............+++- $ 
‘Torars, (AseMAINEY FOODsra-es alo done $ 
B. Orurr THAN Foop 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
Alewbeer andoporters «. > .iieseee «6620s ¢ gal. 
$ 
Whisky and other distilled beverages. ..pf. gal. 
$ 
WARES Jo Arete ten ccs CEO hes fo oA DEES gal. 
$ 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic............ $ 
Gums and Tesinse sae. si. Stare dey whereas $ 
Oil cake and oil cake meal................. cwt 
$ 
@ils; vegetable: Not 1OOde masa mitestenioacies $ 
Plants, shrubs, trees and vines............+: $ 
Rubber and manufactures of.............00. $ 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


——— ee ee eee eee 


77,406 


213,328 
176, 275 


12,690,751 
35, 864 
7,905 

3, 413, 137 
574,189 
219, 201 
220, 851 


12,738,033 
125, 152 
3,251 
3,146,997 
54, 101 
212,153 


252, 926} 


12, 609, 893 


121,404 
165,765 


15,335,717 
7,027 


6,131,526 
29 


38 
22,652,053 
2,116,079 
140,530 


8,388, 173 
162,993,750 
325, 613,570 

10,095, 002 

93, 838,590 

641,550 

69, 267, 348 

489,361,058 


7,572 
92,319 


123, 688 


219,034 
703,110 


520,506, 941 


1,554, 726 

1,669, 153 

4,762, 280 

41,829,005 
320 


8,479 
43, 506, 637 


13, 493, 696 


20, 668 


6, 658, 029 
494 

449 

33, 762,337 


3,706, 456 
185, 185 


10,550, 119 


237,060,505 
441,042,753 
12,078, 671 
113, 854, 397 
1,230,371 
154,064, 803 


710,192,324 


768 
22,988 


234,762 
5, 825, 723 
2,435, 438 
1,833,729 


4,503,929 


294, 604 
93, 228 
12,191 

132,377 

972,084 


2,023,974 
2,222,475 
6,198, 627 
54, 236,588 
2,154 
3,681 


56, 462,744 


72,073 
1,122,000 
3,916,418 
3,625, 867 

120,542 

29,067,215 


13,548,311 


9,547 


6,036, 661 
614 


517 
10,987, 663 
1,364,468 
89,118 


7,490, 764 


336, 023, 883 
621, 292, 402 
13, 246, 269 
116,054,531 
907,759 
260, 639, 226 


998,893,918 


816 
20,121 


196,410 
8, 635, 730 
3,320, 180 
2,369,131 


5,885,721 


24, 436 
33,551 
9,429 
185, 659 
1,005,974 


740, 288, 208)1,027,107,431 


1,805,010 
2,134,700 
6,345, 247 
54, 457, 453 
3,051 

5, 258 


56,597,411 


71,107 
1,077, 694 
4,822,439 
4,033,372 

124, 624 

17,690,727 


13, 410,573 
9,884 


5, 852,023 
923 


7,018, 498 


290,073, 264 
567, 906, 882 
11,144,214 
102, 160, 443 
1,316,589 
242,902,343 


914, 286, 257 
219 


4,617 


335,776 
8,805, 982 
3,748,775 
2,046, 675 


6, 131, 226 
9,484 


1,456,975 
8,480 


243.343 
875,451 


943,454,788 


2,183,358 
2,897, 269 
7,376,492 
63,317,067 
2,770 
4,810 


66, 219, 146 


51,481 
2,191,328 
8,221, 621 
4,774,902 

170,460 
8,334,309 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


the United Kingdom and the United States, 1950-53 


United Kingdom 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1950 


10,532, 247 
630,544 
108, 404 

3,458,731 
505, 671 
210,356 
168, 553 


United States 


1951 


10,351,424 
31, 280 
6,347 
2,927,905 
466,975 
167, 520 
148, 587 


1952 


10, 628, 969 
122, 987 


1061 


1953 


12,092,447 
739 


169 
3,270,948 
558, 762 
40,704 
55, 866 


— ff ff 


| | 


4,644, 276 
416, 691 
9,576 


426, 267 


86,967, 949 
173,650,751 

4,349, 704 
40,962,695 


481, 643 
215,096, 677 


or 
oo 
Co 


8,357,948 
872" 103 
19,106 


891,209 


85,742, 135 
159,179,214 

4,792,478 
43,005, 246 


3,922 
8,987,088 


211,175,470 


i 


5, 984, 765 
638, 967 
13.712 


652, 679 


103,529, 484 
189,575, 022 
4,870,147 
39, 265, 294 
2,348 
2,766, 622 


231, 609, 286 


653 , 659 


103, 641,307 
206, 390, 806 
3, 883, 279 
33,359, 001 
24,372 

40, 426,114 


280, 200, 293 


4,688,193 
13 


16 
13,695,570 
1,122,056 
12,033 


5, 822, 298 


14,951,226 
28, 485,785 
91, 668 
669, 813 
311,302 
55, 603 , 035 


85,069, 935 


4,981,505 
27 


26 

20, 994,355 
2,190,798 
26, 462 


7,198,791 


37,916, 746 
65,036, 229 
200, 188 
1,586,558 
813, 852 
88, 389, 954 


155, 826,593 


3,032 


5,350, 009 


44, 082, 487 
72,533,242 
15, 268 

127, 235 
444,407 
119, 601,424 


192,706,308 


20,171 
12,135 


4,596, 449 


12,924, 462 
23, 693, 726 
52,271 
404, 107 
338,495 
126, 738, 883 


151,175, 211 


1,875 


376 
10,559 
43,292 

5, 824;539 


2,434, 882 
1,717, 675 


42,577 
8, 633 , 823 
3,319,385 
1,878,719 


123,590 
8,795,360 
3,743,788 
1, 883, 454 


167, 124 


10,086 
75, 969 
2, 676 
127,947 
278,121 


- 241,561 


55,190 
377,611 


377,611 
17,078 


— 


22, 493 
418271 


102,764 
639, 527 


639, 527 


43,504 
228, 480 
861,079 


“14,624 
1,884,770 


129, 456 
782,359 


782,359 
21,272 


460, 456 
13) 156 
414,793 


174,715 
918, 552 


918,552 


15, 922 
1, 442,549 


203, 694 


1,528, 618 
1, 638, 142 
3,708, 215 
33,521,556 


’ 


3,564 


35, 163, 262 


18, 502 
498,769 
1, 669, 839 
461,317 
89,174 
4,376,316 


1,776, 864 
1,951,738 
4,891,567 
bet nn 


52 


46,159, 185 


15, 400 
576,547 
1,860,357 
493, 884 
104, 156 
6, 646, 934 


1,620, 120 

1,923,866 

4,968, 425 

44,276,091 
20 

96 


46, 200, 053 


37,586 
964, 528 
4,303, 649 
394,083 
110, 219 
5,521,065 


57 


55,969, 219 


24,081 
607, 273 
2,431,779 
520,021 
158,372 
4,497, 897 
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$ 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries 
All Countries 
No. Item —— — 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded 
B. Oruer THAN Foop—concluded 
fect DOTA LOG HE tek v1 ae ahged ties. ooo e okie ee bu. 4,894,177} 3,837,545] 2,256,189) 3,390,868 
$ 5, 2387, 405 4,086, 204 6,364, 126 6, 612, 655 
PUN DOCUS™ RIO; DiZck. Stele Oss. tlhe POM hos 6c SE OR $ 25,474,285} 23,829,089] 26,780,975] 24,179,567 
$8 |Tobacco, unmanufactured...............005 lb. 22,508,262) 29,180,473) 38,315,173} 28,389,217 
$ 10,551,660} 16,413,373) 22,221,125) 15,682,664 
40 @obacco, manuiactured. ss. aes. eee cee $ 90,959 206, 746 389,151 444, 675 
5 |Other vegetable products, not food.......... §$ 12,945,864) 16,121,251) 17,293,930} 18,616,706 
Toraus, B. OrHER THAN Foop.......... $ 116,390,882} 153,921,522) 156,388,987} 153,308, 186 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
ProductS 7.5 ose ee ee $ | 636,897,823) 894, 209, 730/1,183,496,418 | 1,096,762,974 


oe eos. 


26 
27 


If. Animals, Fishery, and Animal Products 


Animals, Living— 
Cattle, swine, sheep and poultry, pure bred 
for improvement of stock 


ee 


Cattle si 05 pacer einer ie el aeons oy 

FTORSES#:. leeds Seat J Aes, Maoh ME ARGUE We: 
Other animal ses livin oo ees seer eee $ 
Totals, Animals, Livinoe ass... sseeenes > 
Bones HOrms nebGa-s.tysk-sebtr katS eee $ 


TVishery Products, n.o.p.— 


HishetresheorsrOZenomeaweraei nnn ieee ore cwt. 
$ 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked... ee 
Fish, canned or preserved,y.0.p........... cwt. 
$ 
Other fishery products, n.0.p............-. > 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p......... $ 
Hursvand manutactures Olas. cee a.) eenieea + $ 
Hair and bristles and manufactures of....... $ 
Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... ee 
Leather, unmanufactured...............---- $ 
Leather; manutactureds 444. ce See oe en eee $ 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides....... cwt. 
$ 
Other meats and preparations of............ $ 
Milk and Its Products— 
BS ULF OT aeceeiractat as Ae ei ncn oiar ts ie etveiees, alone, ate oleae ey 
(CHeECS 7. tmts celee Psa o ASAE Gordo RRR ORE cwt. 
$ 
MalkerproGessed sey. 2.5.0 hie Satie ais o's sei oii cwt. 
$ 
Other milk products........... SON Se es $ 
Totals, Milk and Its Products.......... $ 
Oils, fats, greases and WaxeS............5-0. $ 
Otherianimaliproducts=. sssce dase: «cca cian $ 
Totals, Animals, Fishery, and Animal 
PPROGUCUS se terior da rss noes $ 


112,717,835 


7,834,215 
435, 239 
71,651,067 
858 


1,002, 325 
4,084, 523 


84,572,130 


352,989 


2,947,048 
62,411,981 
2,083,745 
28, 628, 118 
477, 168 
15, 248, 687 
6, 429,049 


25, 298, 256 
1,318, 813 
2,149,127 

14,409,710 
6,035, 152 
1,912, 636 

785, 267 

28,306, 976 

46, 211, 060 


16, 291 
943,042 
631,096 

16,551,508 
557, 644 
9,171,452 
915, 808 


27,581,810 


5,455,367 


11, 602,304 


8,345, 138 
219,563 
55, 027,616 
11,072 
557,329 
1,348, 166 


65, 278, 249 


367, 154 


2,815,073 
66, 274, 959 
2,100,536 
27,607,811 

478,504 
16,192, 679 
7,388,996 


117, 464, 445 


29, 864, 201 
2,424,048 
1,609,314 

13,791,138 
7,014,585 
2,151, 633 

61,325 
3,649,744 
68,812,411 


5, 437 

387, 404 
306,532 
10, 231,725 
410, 406 
9,011, 843 
1,867, 632 


21,498, 604 


6,522, 462 


9,194,796 


365,775, 038| 348,033,470 


113,324,767 


1,157, 852 
12,537 
3,139,181 
6,996 
358, 167 
1,163,968 


5,819,168] 17,255,580 


122,027 


3,083,326 
67, 924, 242 
1,844, 168 
25, 543, 823 
490,173 
13, 986, 347 
5,870,355 


24,405,531 
1,312,381 
1,631, 268 
5,534, 442 
4,455,148 
2,177,394 

39,393 
2,502,016 
46,061,361 


8, 656 

568, 833 
20,949 
879,546 
686, 782 
13, 237, 392 
1,004,519 


15, 690, 290 


5, 256, 159 


11, 280, 843 


6, 136, 434 
49,155 
9,150, 680. 
12,563 
615, 697 
1,352, 769 


320,520 


2,990,198 
66, 632, 848° 


3,853,912 


111,134,277 


22,340,616 
1,192,960 
2,035, 233 
7,568, 957 
6,790, 639 
2,725,791 

70, 274 
5,508, 128 
46,521,396 


1,907 
125,798 
164, 294 

4,518,175 
573, 847 
10, 621,890 
934,396 


16, 200, 259 


3, 622,438 


9,737,419 


237, 941,527| 250,918, 980 


em fr | | | cc eps | rrr | en 


53,346, 185 


29,859,963| 35,948,295] 18,580,735] 253,332,871) 265,527,696) 147,965,965 179,372,203 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 1063 
_ the United Kingdom and the United States, 1950-53—continued 
United Kingdom United States 
No. 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 1952 1953 
_ _— _ _ 3,881,329} 3,061,810} 1,284,301] 2,053,313) 1 
_ _ — =~ 3,966,402) 3,003,288] 3,486,728] 3,751,632 
254,470 320,124] 2,165,008] 1,876,852)) 11,961,110] 11,734,055] 10,233,359) 10,683,664) 2 
15,766,400] 23,223,062] 31,927,373] 23,282,564 122 135 10 82| 3 
8,320,337] 13,491,339] 18,601,170} 12,905,136 196 113 12 128 
17 308 55,538 102, 905 49,691 43, 896 34, 437 34,111] 4 
153,827 313,788 62,383 143,112|| 11,703,607] 14,680,791] 16,067,331] 17,109,232) 5 
9,564,034| 17,569,063] 22,576,135} 24,381,536] 69,459,416) 84,742,059) 86,388,522} 95,180,136 
| 228,795, 224 231,584, 774| 256,458,385] 305,302, 458] 176,936,913] 263, 442,560) 301,306,862) 271,297,585 
145 250 _ _— 7,322,754) 7,975,275 920,439] 5,720,041] 6 
— -- ~ — 433,992 218, 607 11,763 47,677| 7% 
_ — — om 71,516,369| 54,873,719] 3,060,420} 9,017,031 
4 — _ _ 26,788 10,964 6, 927 12,422] 8 
2,800 — _ _ 990, 873 544,408 349,570 576,972 
3,640 2,726 11,974 20,094] 4,036,778] 1,300,593) 1,069,144) 1,254,652) 9 
6,585 2,976 11,974 20,094] 83,866,774| 64,693,995] 5,399,573] 16,568,696 
— 15, 400 — — 350, 880 351,502 121,845 278,621) 10 
-- - _ _ 2,941,058] 2,804,321] 3,064,849] 2,964,578] 11 
_ — — = 62,217,984] 65,969,421] 67,446,622) 65,979,634 
_ _ a — 481,782 476,334 467, 300 392,791| 12 
— — — 6,884,616] 6,700,901) 6,669,971] 5,497,486 
127,794 169, 643 14,782 128,945 39, 650 32,573 143,363 152,538] 13 
4,891,776] 7,043,534 761,539]  4,646,857|| 2,944,225] 2,126,404] 5,513,058) 6,072,136 
86,325 128, 290 1,850 43,056 6,152,805] 7,066,840) 5,655,509} 3,562,586] 14 
4,978,101] 7,171,824 763,389} 4,689,913] 78,199,630] 81,863,566) 85,285,160} 81,111,842 
4,009,635} 7,325,579} 4,052,900} 3,896,948] 20,807,744] 21,834,659} 19,742,138} 17,808,914) 15 
338,409] 1,018,317 492,342 429, 952 794,887} 1,291,866 00, 697 632,164] 16 
156, 150 188,062 84,388 131,464]/ 1,659,415] 1,354,170} 1,460,490] 1,575,373) 17 
1,109,158] 1,291,814 214,937 452,902|| 9,231,712] 11,820,419] 4,702,112} 4,642,635 
858,331] 1,254,006} 1,191,049} 1,725,696 3,134,683} 3,819,979] 2,213,447] 3,166,598] 18 
91,460 117,711 54,770 113,107|) 1,631,947] 1,606,386} 1,788,558} 2,249,222) 19 
723,403 18,915 — — 52,817 34,997 25,595 60,970] 20 
24,400, 029 629,559 — — 3,406,398] 2,567,150] 1,978,978) 4,951,312 
447,349] 28,244,712}  2,640,169]) 40,686,259) 63,900,286] 13,138,843) 38,186,379 rai 
— - — — 417 1,465 2,234 220) 22 
_ — — — 27,494 112,706 174, 226 17,158 
592,398 271,517 1,483 148,051 30,231 27,257 15,462 10,716] 23 
15,072,739] 8,718,302 47,641] 8,868,688] 1,187,400) 1,188,436 673, 871 450, 245 
_ 54,639 ~ - 31,070 3,366 130, 835 21,406] 24 
-- 712,552 — 330, 625 44,451| 1,640,021 252,037 
— — _ — 344,058 493, 864 156, 309 491,685] 25 
15,072,739] 9,430,854 47,641| 3,868,688] 1,889,577] 1,839,457] 2,644,427) 1,211,125 
59,968 939, 462 322,302 175,948], 2,328,663] 2,759,893] 2,344,298] 1,550,146] 26 
2,420, 866 215,112 552,279 567,318] 7,003,717| 7,178,538] 7,905,889] 7,014,549) 27 


1064 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
Il. Fibres and Textiles 
1 |Cotton and manufactures of...............2- $ 7,151,961} 10,960,752) 7,041,833} 3,374,395 
2 |Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 2,004,574) 1,234,434) 1,386,542 564,914 
3 {Silk and manufactures of..............0cc006 $ 6, 763 763 1,385 6, 201 
4 |Wool, raw (includes noils and tops).......... lb. 3,756,947} 2,326,790) 3,170,992} 3,436,268 
$ 2,480,077 2,201, 134 1,937,985 1,899, 138 
5 |Other wool and manufactures of............. 3,817,812} 5,295,801] 2,525,060} 3,870,420 
6 |Synthetic fibre and manufactures of......... $ 5,118,279) 4,267,695) 3,227,236] 5,210,303 . 
7 \Other textile products: ..os At 3. . re 2 $ 8,993,984) 12,897,765) 11,576,770} 9,407,842 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles.............. $ 29,573,450) 36,858,344) 27,696,811) 24,333,213 | 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
S| LOgs een eee ec ee ee Pees M ft. 57,029 43,063 52, 228 47, 621 
$ 4,308,117 4,707,423 4,796,034 4,394, 811 
9 {| Railroad: 268, snc ces sees be toc ie ania: No. 451,139 168,478 899,632} 1,494,293 
$ 1,322, 244 480, 609 3,345, 857 4,497, 341 
10 jPlanks’and hoards y tic Week 2 eee oem Mitt 3,575,322) — 3,435,510} 3,328,563} 3,369, 686 » 
$ 290,846,700} 312,198,092] 295,948,736 282,736, 266 | 
it Timber, squares toc. seen ee eo ee M ft. 3,330 3, 868 11,095 11, 909 
$ 274,390 424,919 1, 256,318 1,012,840 
12 iShiniglos 3 Bet. oe eee ee ee squares} 2,923,892) 2,588,360) 2,112,826] 2,071,338 | 
$ 82,400, 879 97. 482,820 20, 002,127} 20,913,175 ° 
43 WPalpwood.; Foe eae ate eee 34,767,878) 68,102,942} 64,819,755) 45,859,364 
Ad IS pCOLWOOd STi cau. ces nul ween ee ear M ft 17,640 12,017 16, 999 8,257 | 
2,132,878 1,604,071 2,748, 213 1, 233, 697 |) 
15 |Wood pulp............ ao oe MES Be fc a aeENS Oe cwt.| 36,922,864) 44,866,161} 38,811,599) 39,003,018 © 
208,555,549] 365,132,884} 291,863,498] 248,674, 880 
16 |Pulp board, wall board and paper board.... cwt.| 1,640,549} 2,281,317] 1,837,327] 1,413,368 
$ 7,955,480} 14,062,016] 11,252,536 7,017,949 
47 (Book paper .jkb2.Geent. ate ee cc teen ae cwt. 345, 223 548, 769 575, 442 568,027 
$ 2,755,746 eA ars 5,343,040 4,872,808 © 
18 | Neweprint... nee. ie .4..;,. oa areca. eee cwt.} 98,761,380) 102,241,224] 106,548,605} 107,505,019 
$ 485,746,314] 536,372,498) 591,790,209) 619,033,394 | 
19 Wrapping papers >. .4..cbsc eke aces -. cwt. 194, 605 333,011 278,707 3,271 — 
1b fyi U5) 8,728,972 3, 177,186 1,875,276 © 
20 | Newsprint, mutilated, or beater stock, and ewt. 1,282,991 1,423,477 972,320 855, 795 
Waste paper: 4; ii 8. ee Ma, seen At 3,529,075} 6,278,987} 2,887,880} 1,774,980 
21 |Other wood products and paper............. $ 36,834,702) 53,216,365} 67,555,704) 51,499,079 — 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper $ /1,112,945,061|1,399,076,131|1,366,787,043/1,295,395,860 | 
V. Iron and Its Products 
22 [dromore> eee kc eae Re See ton 2,227,475| 3,225,767} 3,846,998} 4,819,975 | 
$ 13,309,782] 18,596,137} 22,333,472) 30,842,991 
23 |Berro-alloys vas, 230. de. . ee eae Pot eee ihe ton 122,479 190, 454 159, 095 90,010 
$ 17,075,226] 31,347,284} 30,379,519] 17,206,690 | 
24 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. ton 364, 988 262,673 432,314 2,427 
$ 21,330,625} 14,433,432) 25,031,837! 29,507,976 
20. locrap-aron orsteelsc. .< : ieee mee ok. oes a. peaton: 62,618 39, 804 87,788) 410,009 
* $ 2,034, 221 1,615, 678 4,187,183) 15,877,155) 
26 |Castings and forgings.~.; 2... an. ede cwt. 310,911 04, 868 483, 667 429,689 
$ 3, 413, 917 6, 291,097 6,173,570 5,899,407 
27 itolling-mill products). .. ieex eit bi eeeee. Ts ton 59,363 45,739 72,707 115, 920 
$ 7,120,615} 11,805,614) 18,844,126] 16,863,034 
28 |Tubes, pipes and fittings.................... $ 2,016,177} 1,978,360) 2,250,818} 1,440,713» 
29 TOMS Oke Ah Babe ces Teak cae wel ee $ 845, 611 764, 006 752,936 762, 458 
SOR Chains eee Re rene hehe nen $ 122,821 298, 991 217,017 41, 238%) 
31 |Engines, boilers and parts................... $ 14,986,267} 9,844,185) 10,222,284! 13,456,969 
32 |Farm implements and machinery........... $ 87,811,385] 106,438,161} 105,408,256} 74,316,318 © 
$2) |lardware andscutlery... 2 ee es: Ao. eee $ 4,500,031} 5,160,128) 3,600,951} 2,349,805 
34 |Machinery (except agricultural),............ $ 25, 644,253} 40,270,782] 47,377,520] 37,281,996 
35 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 128,586} 1,007,879 203,040 303,660 » 
36: | Roolsein: yee, Bre £5. ee eh ieee ae $ 972,298 1,255,073 1,396, 834 1,189,721 
Vehicles and Parts— 
Sd | SAULOIOIN lee cEE OEE Giccs.2.cacke- di oroececves oaniaae No. 10, 249 23,308 38, 268 17,245 
$ 8,827,198} 24,872,620} 48,831,551] 22,257,887 
38 | Automobiles, passenger................06. No. 24, 085 37,181 41, 666 27,977 
$ 19,364,912) 38,490,266) 43,634,467] 36,061,152 
39 Automobiloatantes..0. ieee hee... eee a $ 12,036,038) 15,763,431] 18,548,647} 16,999,484 
40 Vehicles; #onp. Been a) ae wee oes | areca $ §, 213,115 3,136,382 4,059, 250 5, 605, 633 
Totals, Vehicles and Parts............. $ 45,441,263} 82,262,699] 115,073,915} 80,924,156 
41 {Other iron and steel products............... $ 4,355,460} 8,929,197} 138,492,761] 30,173,765 
Totals, Iron and Its Products.......... $ 251,108, 538| 342,298,703] 406,946,039 358, 438, 052 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 1065 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1950-53—continued 
United Kingdom United States 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 1952 1953 
144, 257 572, 153 223,735 244,215} 1,421,958} 1,708,304] 1,700,383] 1,127,603] 1 
277,763 87,247 387, 036 6,820] 1,623,122} 1,054,114 991, 885 555,106} 2 
iste vies we = 5,990 138 1,238 1,067] 3 
794,716 271, 621 584,364] 1,239,457] 2,880,314] 2,036,751] 2,586,628] 2,189,998] 4 
453, 681 267, 127 338, 736 644,383) 1,940,525] 1,924,194) 1,599,249] 1,251,621 
4,315 5,527 1, 602 1,411] 3,133,140] 3,090,668] 2,063,130] 2,291,605] 5 
58, 676 131,771 16,783 200,077] 3,391,448] 2,233,100] 1,533,563] 1,941,122] 6 
200,034 201, 034 45, 295 47,508} 6,826,803) 9,577,955} 9,552,083] 7,721,494] 7 
1,138,726] 1,264,859} 1,013,187} 1,144,414] 18,342,986} 19,588,473] 17,441,531] 14,889,618 
5, 245 4,932 12,490 5, 586 49,120 35,030 32,380 33,028 
433,277 585,238] 1,541,182 646,983] 3,639,353] 3,815,306] 2,863,469] 3,255,453 
27, 987 61,345 757,359] 1,216,883 38,477 25,415 8,273 123, 248 
59, 480 168,520] 2,493,517| 3,635,195 54,335 35,754 10,519} 227,077 
275,425 895, 238 850, 460 596,173] 3,022,169} 2,167,358] 2,251,166] 2,450,493] 10 
-20,353,111| 78,964,272] 81,958,339] 48,735,951]! 249,599,076] 196,780, 626] 190,983,006] 206, 676, 735 
693] ,001 6, 821 4,452 747 653 659 1,855) 11 
78,984 141,464 826, 647 405,040 114,172 49, 662 49, 239 177, 632 
28,704 38,050 18,997 22,632|| 2,842,467] 2,477,396] 2,056,913] 2,006,989} 12 
235,316 457,582 178,917 263,788] 31,619,357] 26,231,355] 19,518,305] 20,246,703 
767,503} 3,229,904) 5,030,867] 4,047,559] 33,963,132] 59,330,714] 55,050,639] 40,296,940] 13 
12, 875 7,085 12,596 4,138 4,166 3, 875 4,150 3,644] 14 
1,581,248 931,012} 2,168, 600 662,919 461,570 464,942 533,216 497, 657 
2,358,402] 4,345,017] 4,213,695]  4,299,021]) 33,888,883] 36,628,212) 31,779,570] 31,989,816] 15 
13,128,894| 37,770,627) 35,208,295} 28,099, 255|| 191,005,507] 276,760,578] 225,082,376] 202,247,663 
28, 689 285, 032 289,097 52,261] 1,389,975] 1,623,995) 1,355,094] 1,304,754) 16 
203,849] 2,406,975} 2,625,884 310,533] 6,357,938] 8,633,986] 6,896,202] 6,413,057 
<= - 154 513 = 298,451 430,739 452,976 470,048] 17 
~ 1,826 2,692 — 2,162,123] 3,427,448!  3,599,627| 3,736,419 
381,903] 1,444,094] 2,620,101] 3,162,152! 94,498,732) 95,498,938! 97,019,236] 98,344,316] 18 
1,861,980} 7,488,187} 14,575,722] 18,237,016] 463,155,927] 496,852,197] 534,372,859] 564, 464, 267 
24,801 76,817 45,366 21,331 43,452 82,528 46,065 94,250] 19 
195,362 864,501 514,116 179,009 289, 450 831, 600 381,139 807,776 
— 68,417 56,418 32,354] 1,282,959] 1,333,531 915, 625 821,919] 20 
# 319, 388 179,491 90,270) 3,528,977| 5,825,120] 2,707,834) 1,683,037 
1,787,604] 7,851,267| 17,741,178] 5,290,486 30,444,835] 35,542,151] 38,967,581| 40,719, 702| 24 
49,686,608] 141,180,763] 165,045,447] 110, 604, 004|/1,016,395,752|1,114,581,439|1,081,016,011/1,091,450,118 
142,589 775, 832 705,004| 1,205,259] 2,031,646] 2,184,708] 2,010,526] 2,064,767] 22 
707,013} 3,796,025} 3,680,527) 6,541,794]) 12,329,032] 13,121,180] 11,395,824] 14,126,702 
44,894 52,057 78,093 37,980 72,935 132,569 75,585 50,725| 23 
5,236,921| 8,772,649] 16,814,031] 7,329,303] 11,073,470] 21,659,692} 12,520,008] 9,556,261 
— 52 108,271 41,241 364,476 262,215 323,591 408,749] 24 
— 134,160] 6,470,946] 2,883,313] 21,303,200] 14,267,405] 18,490,995] 25,475,046 
— — 48,517 194, 812 62,618 , 804 27,308 96,251] 25 
4 -_ 2,419,844] 7,925,118] 2,034,221] 1,615,678] 1,206,607] 3,491,706 
=. = 108 — 309, 986 502, 644 479, 694 422,798] 26 
oe = 4,700 — 3,393,165] 6,223,703] 6,117,305} 5,753,307 
147 1,158 6, 256 374 27 , 833 16,518 24,955 90,715| 27 
81,799| 2,331,424! 3,867,298 299,361] 2,836,621] 2,582,323] 3,845,851] 10,902,580 
1,340 27,474 245, 680 42,988 89, 870 579,210 446, 883 253,393] 28 
32,468 32, 658 17,187 8, 645 647, 208 284, 287 391, 409 572,211| 29 
29, 465 1,607 -- — 70,312 279,715 185,702 34,828] 30 
662, 995 678, 150 301,261 194, 899 646,035) 3,095,375] 1,659,246] 3,064,407] 31 
852, 613 571,611 435,477 218,770] 70,660,697| 83,495,253) 83,724,597| 58,116,105} 32 
1,581,564) 1,523,514 893,914 569, 881 293, 164 676,547 723,978 598,766] 33 
536, 751 987,173} 1,193,645} 1,132,716] 7,350,089] 12,445,398] 16,005,212] 16,680,602) 34 
46 — 30 257 31,994 77,059 52,615 202,352] 35 
3,306 53,674 162,678 64,039 175,909 263,294 276, 965 311,364] 36 
2 ae = = 4 126 157] 37 
_ — — 9,911 — 9,734 234,144 267,918 
124 228 214 3 10 9 41 27| 38 
180,490 332, 603 311, 284 63,786 18,368 16,278 84,114 49,542 
34,487 26,791 183,531 130, 129 854,276] 2,793,824] 4,323,215] 1,517,347] 39 
3,789 7,169 15, 934 19,068] 1,883,383] 1,751,478] 2,356,126] 4,412,504] 40 
218,766 366, 563 510,749 222,894] 2,756,027) 4,571,314] 6,997,599] 6,247,311 
154,458 637,213 932,997 47,312 754,436] 3,950,345] 8,660,622] 27,484,933] 41 
10,099, 505| 19,913,895| 37,950,964] 27,481, 290|| 136,445,450 169,187,778| 172,701,418] 182,871,874 
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1066 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, | 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals 
1 |Aluminum and manufactures of............. $ | 106,867,384] 124,779,435) 162,337,931] 177,855,833 
2 |Brass and manufactures of................6. $ 3,361,514 5,660,419} 22,872,165) 10,859,392 
3 |Copper and mnaufactures of.............-... $ 87,587,076} 87,188,071} 119,490,527) 124,676,914 | 
4 \Lead and manufactures of.............s+00-> $ 38,198,933} 45,392,480) 49,742,671) 37,889,541 | 
SB MNICKelic Se cae eaters cisanle e toeials vic cpnermaee cwt. 2,433,023] 2,623,656) 2,840,445] 2,902,355 | 
$ | 105,299,743) 136,689,457] 150,981,762] 162,542,304 | 
6 |Precious metals and manufactures of (except 
OM) Le. eee ete nmries see oct ce $ 33,567,611} 48,523,961) 47,377,657) 44,351,543 
4 W7ANCaANG aNaNUACwULes Ol sees sees. cates $ 58,893,117) 84,450,009] 96,703,447] 57,698,596 © 
8 |Clocks and watches and parts............... $ 352, 877 1,064, 249 1,184,108 35,740 | 
9 |Mlectricallapparatus1-0; peemerens ee. cee ein $ 11,088,618) 17,729,307) 33,891,933] 37,705,272 © 
10° (Printing-materials-ey- eee ee eee eee $ 33,975 39, 279 67,531 226,915 | 
11 |Other non-ferrous metals, including alloys, | 
WOLD sc ice ee $ 12,011,458] 18,353,526) 22,082,589) 27,641,103 
Totals, Non-ferrous Metals........... $ | 457,262,306] 569,870,193) 706,732,321) 682,183,153 
VII. Non-metallic Minerals 
12 |Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 63,474,897| 81,830,822) 87,774,683) 84,557,404 | 
13 |Clay andmanutactures Ofgy.. ces see ec ee $ 2,201,272} 2,537,880] 2,482,784 1,946, 456 
Coal and Its Products— 
14 BE Coalae.s Ferrets Mitmateccnn acer ton 394,961 435,083 388, 960 255, 274 
$ 3,198,040} 3,495,664) 3,203,522} 1,999,908 ' 
V5: WI COKO I a ret oee eens aceite ar evs sites ote ton 413,348 219,340 359, 456 200,017 
$ 6,321,205) 3,962,267} 5,937,349] 3,209,246 
16 | Creosote and coal-tar oils, n.o.p........... gal. 3,145,898} 2,369,760} 4,605,408} 2,672,411 
$ 778, 182 858,933] 1,327,279 933, 957 
Lee Otherccoaliproductsoemacresemetnte cece $ 1,363 71, 883 80,412 110,710 | 
Totals, Coal and Its Products.......... $ 10,298,790) 8,388,747] 10,548,562} 6,253,821 
18 |Glass and manufactures of.................. $ 932, 269 970,031 521, 837 1,982,805 | 
£9 ||Graphitecridejor refined... ...20-scoee ce cwt. 60, 870 23, 032 33,716 65, 053 
$ 313,457 156, 536 191,563 320, 688 
20 |Mica and manufactures of.............see00- $ 166, 641 484,768 156, 859 176, 128 
21gliPetroleumsand products: some tesa cee eee ee $ 299,173] 2,038,384] 8,893,192} 6,772,831 
3) |(Stoneand 1ts products eee En $ 21,612,350] 29,097,164) 24,201,111] 36,600,068 
23 |Other non-metallic minerals................ $ 4,355,911 6,025,114 8,703,176 8,782,921 
Totals, Non-metallic Minerals......... $ | 103,654,760) 131,529,446) 143,473, 767) 147,393,122 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products 
24 A Cidsiit's. © eras See a oe rer OR ee cwt. 1,347,042} 1,871,420) 1,033,192)  1,147,752m 
$ 8,523,635} 5,823,003} 2,999,424) 1,868,972 
ZouAlLCOhOlss Industrial ears ene eee eeererrue $ 119,126 31,341 88, 433 19, 254 
eG Celluloseproductsia aero nie $ 183, 232 1, 437, 804 513, 848 966, 258 
27 |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
DATAGIONS.. ho Peco. ee ts sccwteneee $ 4,297,654] 6,036,553] 5,087,949] 5,659,105 
QS INE DLOSIVES! seen oc roc $ 769,125 1,249,183 _ — 
29 NBSEiINZersit cme cree cee eeu e ewt.| 14,831,896] 12,452,669} 14,914,870] 14,235,565 
$ 38, 873,834] 35,733,727] 42,292,804] 42,632,854 
30 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. 4,025,051 7,998, 501 3,040,183 8,574, 399 
31 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations. $ 76,499 115,196 123, 268 74,727 
Se ORD se Seether ta een eee lb. 168, 566 219,421 245,915 236, 368 
$ 19,558 44,745 39, 203 42,644 
33 |Inorganic chemicals, n.0.p...........eeceeees $ 7,726,038} 18,862,104) 12,394,055} 11,307,220 
34 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 40,911,730} 59,357,572] 57,253,097| 71,739,782 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ | 100,525,482) 131,689,729} 124,565, 264| 137,885,215 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
85 |Amusement and sporting goods, n.o.p....... $ 469, 087 611,361 555,597} 1,100,819 
Sol (Brushes... sumer; ss dee eG. oc MNO $ 219, 280 231,870 216, 663 265,317 
Set SONUAINETS EOL sme ac ae tere cece hele oe ens $ 1,873,876} 3,188,209 4,688,446] 2,855,057 
38 |Household and personal equipment, n.o.p.... $ 2,717,691 4,531,937! 3,016,805) 3,318,583 
39 |Mineral and aerated waters...............0. $ 20,745 8,081 300 470 
40) iMusicallinstrpm ents: eset cc eee ce ne oe $ 373,526 697 , 672 565, 894 582,932 
41 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 2,645,730] 5,520,440} 5,569,15 5,787, 968 
42 |Ships and vessels and materials for ships.... $ 22, 847, 268 8,773,962} 11,629,593) 19,992,175 
43 |Vehiclesi(exceptiunon)e,..sges- socet. sce $ 4,846,058] 7,928,199} 37,783,410] 40,388,878 
AP IWOLKS: Ola LG eet ricer aicttereey Scitation ee $ 38, 963 66, 149 54,033 94,081 
45 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... $ 24,591,869! 29,336,750} 39,361,597} 49,709,033 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities... $ 60,644,093) 60,894,630) 103,441,489) 124,095,313 _ 


Grand Totals, Exports................ $ |3,118,386,551(3,914,460,376/4,301,080,679'4,117,405,882 


i ae a a EE 


. 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, 1950-53—concluded 
United Kingdom United States 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 1952 1953 
39,224,584] 57,230,082} 90,555,027} 65,906,538] 49,532,763} 40,976,605] 44,720,237) 90,696,455) 1 
63, 662 945,878} 1,018,550 63,462 2,285,647| 2,183,592] 12,039,921] 7,513,446] 2 
29,275,343] 28,588,864| 24,793,572] 32,273,396] 41,940,025] 31,116,178] 56,468,840) 69,702,539] 3 
9,157,474| 12,246,268] 8,788,073] 10,022,265/| 30,699,705} 24,012,520} 35,792,727] 22,539,480) 4 
432, 887 626, 842 619,034 651,848] 1,770,850) 1,767,873} 1,905,837] 1,915,031] 3 
18,997,379] 32,323,665} 33,744,999} 35,841,974] 76,184,024] 92,415,560) 99,849,500] 108,116, 943 
11,841,426] 15,488,835} 17,524,949] 14,845,550) 20,946,111] 31,965,425] 29,433,560} 28,653,052] 6 
12,537,326] 27,830,564] 36,507,644] 10,352,594] 39,039,988] 45,586,330) 52,052,257} 45,306,831] 7 
24,515 51,587 36, 048 14,574 15, 228 125, 669 242,733 142,491] 8 
32,770 195,013} 2,563,932] 5,994,822] 2,683,428) 3,497,388! 8,633,971] 17,012,152] 9 
8,051 3,368 849 6, 854 22,984 34,358 61,063 216,097] 10 
3,038, 148 6,730, 651 7,326, 611 4,834, 535 3, 693, 283 6,095,036} 10,355,551} 18,621,652) 11 
117,400, 678| 181,634,775] 222,860, 254| 180,156,564] 267,043,186] 278,008,661] 349, 650,360| 408,521,138 
4,761,368} 6,371,968} 8,009,965] 6,088,705) 44,571,911) 54,800,442) 54,182,008) 51,451,81C} 12 
—- 2,700 1,008 150 526,850} 1,003,595} 1,120,988] 1,122,312] 13 
— 11,297 = = 347,849 292, 497 276, 225 244,321] 14 
— 108, 451 — — 2,722,308] 2,158,906] 2,024,528] 1,880,351 
8, 883 11,315 9,448 12,160 395, 665 197, 661 339, 023 247,406] 15 
397,550 449, 329 382, 645 525,999] 5,535,752| 3,120,931] 5,117,173] 2,321,852 
— — — = 3,145,493} 2,369,760] 4,605,408] 2,672,411] 16 
— — _ — 777,919 858,933] 1,327,279 933, 957 
— — — — 1,232 71,638 80, 412 101,78] 17 
397,550 557,780 382, 645 525,999] 9,037,211| 6,210,408} 8,549,392] 5,237,946 
42 383 1, 288 2,917 320, 898 270,444 183,833] 1,737,206] 18 
— — _ — 60, 637 22, 966 33, 695 65,017| 19 
— — — — 311,508 155,769 191,344 320, 227 
=a — — — 165,592 435,041 128,151 120,352| 20 
193 907 , 267 176,700 184 73,519 851,357| 8,490,970] 6,654,826] 21 
3,504,469} 4,428,128] 3,730,335] 1,606,237] 16,714,275) 23,263,608) 19,384,793] 34,384,112] 22 
863, 214 804,332] 1,467,745 378,571|| 2,261,190! 2,935,012) 4,408,883] 5,980,394] 23 
9,526,836] 13,072,558] 13,769,686] 8,602,763] 73,982,954] 89,925,676] 96,640,362] 107,009,193 
90, 112 106, 194 29,032 7,043i| 1,234,094] 1,715,990 988,903}  1,131,71§] 24 
890,441] 1,182, 695 360,790 75,439| 2,378,180] 4,032,478] 2,430,693}  1,693,74¢ 
14, 263 6, 969 , 707 — 70, 953 18,016 74,770 17,772| 25 
7,443 43,951 69, 449 3, 628 48, 896 213, 430 60, 162 592,58] 26 
32,554 39, 082 65, 210 26,994 209, 523 220,134 572,375 820, 22£| 27 
— 235, 295 — — 354, 643 36, 856 — — 28 
= = 20 — 10,943,891] 10,724,633] 13,041,573] 13,239,666] 29 
— — 55 — 98,595,218] 30,800,905] 37,468,621] 39,894,244 
329,798 785,791 387, 305 502,682|| 2,813,316] 3,737,026] 2,003,980}  2;100,532] 30 
942 7,735 a — 36,912 10,013 32,522 4,825) 31 
— — = — 10,942 7,350 3,960 974} 32 
— — — — 1,066 1,318 906 508 
569,075| 1,174,420] 1,590,044] 1,874,852] 4,920,977] 8,336,226} 6,994,331] 6,997,79€| 33 
4,148,579| 6,894,513} 7,230,798} 6,067,565) 19,069,140) 19,846,714] 25,468,677] 32,476,41¢) 34 
5,993,095} 10,370,451] 9,712,429] 8,551,160 58,498,824) 67,253,116] 75,107,037) 84,598,653 
67, 503 117, 146 76,919 64,211 189, 322 192, 611 284,417 831,375] 35 
32 46 46 — 14,225 10,701 4,487 74,814] 36 
85, 290 100, 101 110, 006 21,900 464,008 463,304 466, 918 510,507] 37 
109, 894 229, 465 135,961 91,096 152,801 250, 092 463, 684 281,316] 38 
_ — — = 1,544 102 91 470| 39 
— — 1 718 283, 183 645,095 500, 109 523,693] 40 
306, 501 619, 982 535, 687 549, 828 697,464] 2,126,443] 2,188,777| 2,725,248] 41 
30, 986 3,565 7,574 14,549 485,738 656, 242 75,273| 1,419,845} 42 
296,041 161,670 828,803] 1,608,683] 2,527,437/ 5,943,677] 34,071,288] 36,617,059] 43 
110 — 3,645 4,930 38, 523 65,422 47,068 69,369] 44 
2,026,797| 1,346,941] 1,387,960] 2,452,706] 15,154,449} 19,805,506] 26,123,280) 35,850,705) 45 
2,923,154] 2,578,916] 3,086,746] 4,808,621 20,008,694) 30,159,195) 65,125,392) 78,904,401 


469,910, 011| 631, 460,954| 745,845,393| 665,232, 009/'2,020,987,630|2,297,674,594|2,306,954,938|2,418,914,783 
92428—683 
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Section 5.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 
by Origin and by Purpose 


Analyses of Canada’s trade from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries are of value to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary form, details with significant meaning 
in the complementary relationship of manufacturing and commerce between 
geographical areas and countries. 


15._Imports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading Countries, 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 


Fully or Fully or 
Country Raw | Partly | Chiefly | Raw | Partly | Chiefy 
Materials Manu-_ || Materials Manu- 

factured factured factured factured ~ 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
North America 


United States. faa cares ace ots sare ot 483,726} 111,705] 2,381,531) 434,797 91,546] 2,694,872 


Totals, North America!.............. 483,751] 111,726) 2,383,866] 434,821 91,552) 2,697,874 
Central America and Antilles 

Barbadostancaeu. sete cares hee orenir — 6, 542 2,123 — 206 2,169 
JAMS ICR etre oot orctet ei ake eee oenare ote 394 7,366 1,445 252 10, 123 1,387 
Trinidacranci lo DAG Ota nate tee iter 5,434 3,709 517 Wales 105 824 
GOS ta Cas. arses eis teins cate Bice ei taet a 8,736 — 4 9, 460 a 13 
Cuba Par ae ne er eee 2,607 11, 659 4,349 2,206 Stoo 4,309 
Donnnicansvepublic saat. eerste 950 4,982 68 391 5,446 17 
Pron Gras ocean cates on cern ateas 4,638 5 1 4,584 10 — 
IMGxiCOue er. acct tion secre ence 22,040 274 1, 623 13,915 333 1,536 
Netherlands Antilles: - so. eee eae 211 -— 11,537 3 — 7,818 

LAINE coats conve te trees oie Ph okekake, Mobs raven 4,123 -— 3,595 17 25 


British Guang, agers aenee eee 9,718 13,035 908 10,794 5,891 1115 
Argentinaiat: 20: Bee ee es cs Oe 991 391 2,992 5,810 133 2,587 
Braziletsaetd is Ove eae... eb eters 30,337 479 4,287 29, 240 772 5,035 
Colom nia. se- ys Ue ieite. oan Rete eee 17,993 _ 11 23, 153 8 54 
Peru tebe . dtc biacied ads 3 eee ee 7,692 3 355 2,548 4 376 
Venezuel atye.::cx5 UVRe OO, occ. ie aes 127,798 1 7,959 146, 275 —_ 8,872 

Totals, South America!.............. 204, 924 14,125 18,021] 225,874 7,472 18,985 


Unitedeiingd om Gases sasccc seer lon aoe 11,378 33,880} 314,499 11,718 44,044] 397,629 
Belgium and Luxembourg............... 677 2,431 30,108 1,312 2,561 25,209 
PEA COM a Reais ate 831 387 17,899 671 ot 20, 224 
WesternaG ermany ans see cane manne 246 199 22,184 207 1,644 33, 656 
Netherlands #025. Fimae senen han eee 2,995 1,730 11,770 3, 693 2,705 15, 900 
NOL WE ee et ee ete 23 1,997 1, 837 6 252 2,032 
Sweden: -50 ees Soe eee eres eee 248 179 8,185 168 531 8, 642 
Swatzerlandesi< 0he taid So Pee Oe 0. 30 16 16,350 143 2 20, 292 

Totals, Northwestern Europe!...... 17,294 40,874| 427,508 18, 464 53,180} 528,773 

Southern Europe 

Teal yarns, ccsesgeers stots ath otece Seater erate bree as 866 869 10,000 15280 1,291 11, 693 
re) ST 5 he ea i a en fo ie a oe eee 596 1, 269 2,396 739 1,568 2,318 

Totals, Southern Europe!........... 1,579 2,490 14,258 25205 2,945 16,171 
Eastern Europe.................eeee:: 2,463 11 5,079 928 269 4,279 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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15.—Imports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading Countries, 
1952 and 1953—concluded 


1952 1953 * 
Fully or Fully or 
Country Raw ed Chiefly Raw caty Chiefly 


Manu-_ || Materials fGtavad Manu- 


Materials 
factured factured factured 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Middle East 
BPRS ISIE OTN cc eis Bee erisa satel ee Abas s 7,558 — 1 2,193 —- 4 
MBHANON ANG SYTIA..f.ss..ccecedeccscaes 15, 234 — 8 19,630 —— 10 
Totals, Middle East!................. 25,584 75| - 3,678 26,503 64 4,083 
Other Asia 
DE LGTRSR Oe Oe a se ea ae 2,714 314 9,464 1,047 4,003 9,411 
TEE aed Ue 2. Semele | ai ane oe ee 4,415 247 22,159 3, 885 242 22,500 
Malaya and Singapore..............00:: 19,342 5, 878 253 17,294 3, 687 916 
aE et era hRews 6088 alee hs 2,014 110 11,037 1,794 507 11,329 
| PUES INS ESTS SS SOMSURRS I 4 a a OR ae eee ee 785 4,397 242 RY 2,170 79 
. Totals, Other Asia).................. 33,409 11,124 47,486 27,547 11, 064 49,124 
Other Africa 
Mebritish Mast Africa. ............sessees: 6,672 2,128 793 3, 285 5,520 588 
imion of South Africas. .:..... 6200066 s6 1,330 1,762 1,074 1,629 1,383 1, 604 
PTO @Odst ye mate een ieee saws 5,370 47 106 2,944 113 102 
Totals, Other Africa!................ 18, 658 4,666 2,242 13,891 11,936 2,690 
Oceania 
oe AS AEETTG NS | hg SIS 0 ho a ln oe a eo 6, 834 3,547 8,332 6,543 9,211 verabl 
Teg fata tee use ph aelte Se, M rt ROR 5 ae —— 6, 467 20 — 5,552 2 
Brow Zealandoes.). aed s teens sua 7,301 2,724 4,206 7,191 1,296 85 
Totals, Oceania). ..................68 14,139 12,958 16,018 13,753 16,444 12,028 


PAPA TE OURS leis e noises Hm ncdends 856,418} 233,185] 2,940,864) 812,056) 217,702) 3,353,073 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


16.—Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading 
Countries, 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
Fully or Fully or 
Country Raw ees, Chiefly Raw nea Chiefly 
Materials 3 Manu-_ || Materials ae Manu- 
factured faptured factured a 


$'000 $'000 $000 $’000 $'000 $’000 


North America 
BREE CUS LALOR ie oc tittsicc dk wie 's 64% O23 Rlayoises 516,344 764,192} 1,026,419 518, 782 826,965] 1,073,168 


BIOS SERRE AIMS chins 30.8 toes suas owe 1,027 222 9,342 841 177 11,472 
Mrinigad and Lobago........csescccoees 1, 654 313 9,068 1,561 417 Lata 
nhs Ree DA AS ae 4,783 2,182 17,217 3,795 1,949 10,380 
MRETCON EOS eh A oils. sic holds oe obiw ves be o's 226 5, 637 33,778 316 2,748 25,922 
Ee as ee ee ee ran ee 74 41 11,244 48 25 4,307 
a Pele RET ie 2 Ey 250 BIR ae ene ee 263 1,068 5,997 779 1,492 5,482 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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16. —EpOrss of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading 
Countries, 1952 and 1953—continued 


Country 


South America 


Bolivia AD 5, SEE EA 6-9 Ser te RN 


Northwestern Europe 
Unitedekcnedommnnereee seen see 
Belgium and Luxembourg......... 
Menmark ae «bo. Seer cere 
TEP GO estes discesdctacevenahe ah WOR eee 


ATSLANC a isan cutee or ras eu neiNeete 


Totals, Northwestern Europe! 


Southern Europe 


Eastern Europe 
BY AUIS OLA Vid ae elerveeceittete cir cieetinr: 


Totals, Eastern Europe!...... 


Middle East 


Malaya and Singapore............ 
HonosKon over uor cee te ee 
Rakas tarnish bo eee coors a. aes 


RH ore isk See © AAP le yO CISKy o craeiS 


Other Africa 
Union of South-Africa... ..s...«. ses 


Totals, Other Africa!............... 


eeeeee 


ts eeeee 


eeceee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


ecco 


eee eee 


eee eee 


eee wee 


eee eee 


cee wee 


eeeeee 


eseeee 


eeeeee 


eoeeee 


eee wee 


eeeeee 


ee eeee 


eoeeee 


Raw 
Materials 


factured 


Fully or 
Chiefly 
Manu- 
factured 


Raw 


Materials fac 


— | | || | | 


$000 


484 


$000 


$000 


5,777 


7,091 
1,150 
57,755 
4,308 
10, 898 
5,120 
31,385 


$000 


601 


ef J | | | SS Se 


308, 994 


83,517 
7,474 
18, 060 
81,636 
14,010 
33, 617 
34,055 
3,239 
18,214 


606, 283 


32,512 
40,847 


21,562 
22,944 


7,272 
5,003 
3,385 


17, 087 


38, 582 
196 
609 

4,621 


84,062 
51 


128,308 


150,271 


14,298 


19,276 


944 


2,531 


11, 860 
6,107 
6,318 


31,850 


12,038 
6,724 
8,131 
9,533 


8, 868 


15,121 


318, 220 
46,593 


591, 054 


16,954 


35,308 


1,369 


1,871 


7,125 
6,931 
1,139 


17,821 


26, 855 
202 
281 

23,791 


83, 935 
46 


143, 407 


1953 
Fully or 
Partly F 
Manu- ee 
tured factured 
$000 $000 
65 4,111 
1,325 5,178 
21 864 
4,916 22,048 
1,269 2,643 
2,211 15, 874 
953 5, 803 
922 32,497 
12,1138 93,805 
246,850} 100,161 
4,918 17,999 
816 1,909 
10,368 14,592 
529 6,139 
514 2,024 
3,531 4,857 
231 3,550 
2,359 1,748 
1,990 5,898 
279,695; 161,065 
3,049 13, 167 
4,223] 17,393 
33 538 
496 1,412 
226 4,337 
531 1,597 
393 4,207 
1,294 14,103 
2,287 8,044 
68 2,583 
871 7,848 
35 8,276 
22, 298 12,336 
200 13, 625 
27,462 67,155 
9,302 27,429 
12,056 43,501 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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16.—Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading 
Countries, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


1952 1953 
Fully or Fully or 
Country Raw Bete Chiefly Raw boeely Chiefly 
Materials Manu-_ || Materials Manu- 
factured | 5, tured factured | ¢, ctured 


| | | | | | 


$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 


Oceania 
BMISUTEUIIS.R Belatchetors eisiets Miete cloioic's «sais suepe's o/e2 1,828 12,089 35,779 1,042 12,431 26,156 
NEU CIOEIRINCE SIRS ETE 2 coin sis.0 a0 it 4,0 0000s 35 2,581 16, 228 12 1,786 5, 676 
BPP MTEDE TS grote oTeteveceh Tstetcte: ctatateo\o 's oie.arojaveletwiet és.» 367 893 5,020 326 905 4,155 
Matals, Oceania: 31h ve. ccicse- Ryaoe 16,198 57,601 1,391 15,691 36, 634 
MERA (EOURISH 5 ;:. tote 65-2 10:0 0isisove clerslets'e 1,399,361| 1,241,201) 1,660,519] 1,327,791) 1,189,222) 1,600,392 


i 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


17._Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1944-53 
Nore.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1902-10, are given in the 1926 Year Book, p. 463; those for 

the years ended Mar. 31, 1911-39, are given in the 1940 edition, p. 533. Calendar-year figures are available 

for 1926 and subsequent years; those for 1926-43 are given in the 1948-49 edition, pp. 927-928. 

ee ———  ———————— ——————————  — —  — —————————————————————ETE—>Ee—E 


Buber é - 
aw otton, emp, 
Vegetable} Cotton- (including| Tobacco, | Hides Raw Dressed | Silk, etc., 


Sugar for 2 ; 
Po || Resning | Sito? seed Oil, |"Balata) | Raw ' [and Skins| (including] or Un- | Raw 
Pp and Linters) | dressed 
Latex 

tons gal. cwt. cwt. lb. cwt. cwt. cwt. lb. 
1944, 445,829) 1,902,400 306, 224 164,536] 1,380,157 230,597) 1,816,530 _— —= 
1945. 418, 838] 3,293, 622 244,814 186,609} 1,581, 290 121,689] 2,023,135 _— _— 
1946. 430,849] 2,661,722 82,555 300,523] 1,745, 604 95,687) 1,916,390 448 22,893 
1947. 498,118] 1,862,044 49,321 774,559) 1,589,359 350,083] 2,039, 139 — 342, 850 
1948. 613,879} 562,644 120,758} 957,147) 1,617,341)  325,669| 1,824,746 _ 124,504 
1949. 622,278} 516,730] 593,353] 897,114] 1,577,395] 3,691,232!) 2,206,595 1, 661 128,501 
1950. 639,095) 2,106, 880 842,854] 1,036,433] 1,321,546] 3,334,534!) 2, 455, 101 2,154 137, 664 
1951.. 546,276] 1,410,260 290,157) 1,075,486] 1,151,574] 2,715,160!) 2, 140, 281 2,501 70,187 
1952.. §93, 215) 1,339,850 642, 421 789,594| 1,677,403} 2,138,115+] 1,799,866 4,838 40,053 
1953... 549,425) 3,360,540 465,196 934,146] 1,497,356] 2,122,075!) 1,738,161 860 60, 966 

Noils, | Artificial : Rags, eta 
Wool Waste Silk oe Waste Tron Alumina, Blocks oy feet 
Raw? gs Bovines Istle, é yapet Ore oe 2 Ingots, for 
ops, arns, ? jan er ryolite ee : 
Wool ea Tampico Waste etc. Refining 

cwt. cwt. lb. cwt. cwt. tons cwt. cwt. ’000 gal. 
1944.., 281,475 62,492|10, 161,758 810,906] 1,098,846] 3,126, 649/26, 613,324 26,823] 1,996,445 
1945.. 304, 923 72, 849|13, 954, 822 730,086] 1,125,341] 3,739, 867}18, 880, 295 71,950) 1,987,943 
1946.. 532,407 118,787] 7,874, 871 967,970] 1,767,857] 2,281,677|25, 723, 852 84,020] 2,218,963 
1947.. 395, 439 121, 067/21, 975, 689 937,017| 2,042,162) 3,944,550/28,002, 714 88,723} 2,395, 283 
1948.. 425, 248 181,038)21, 107, 587 792,391] 2,294,396] 4,300, 163/40, 306, 649 80,588) 2,643,758 
1949... 321,443 127, 971/22, 646, 972 440,487] 1,583,833] 2,517, 235|35, 887,446 82,332] 2,587,709 
1950.. 344, 383 168, 647|17, 424, 956 628, 945] 2,020,442) 8,070, 557/37, 312,022 107,909} 2,752,700 
4951... 301,300 144, 560}27, 819,536 923,737] 2,610,367| 3,831, 418/48, 170, 988 137,430] 2,914,911 
1952. . 245,422 79,071|19, 677,988 905,353| 1,716,001} 4,267, 658/49, 148,729 88,466] 2,841,968 
1953... 271,000 133,379|19, 913, 723 515,635| 1,723,226] 4,167,571|53,777,021 82,928] 2,781,707 


4 Quantity given in number instead of by hundred-weight. 2 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, 
goat, etc. 
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18.—Imports Ba to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1952 and 1953 


Origin 


Farm Origin 


CANADIAN Farm PRopucts—! 

Field Crops— 
Raw materials... «ees « «ccc settee 
Partly manutactured= 225 eae cee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


‘Totals hieldsGropss..2%. see cto 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materialise: cc cnacee come arene: 
Partly manufactured: 0.30... 3-6 e% 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Totals, Animal Husbandry............. 


All Canadian Farm Products— 
Rawimaterialse. o.oo 
Bartly manilacturedea- ss. ee cet 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


TorTats, CANADIAN FARM PRopUCTS..... 


Forreicn FarM Propucts—! 

Field Crops— 
Raw materials 1. somes eas ere 
Partly manulaetireds ae) ot ws cca as 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Totals,;Field:- Crops: ceontpe aches een 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials... cetse enter ete 
Partly manufactured, 4 ian ac pnen tan 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Totals, Animal Husbandry............. 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Rawal aterials,,.cwR Vaasa ee see 
iPartivyemanulactured...+s...s sees ee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Toraus, ForEIGN Farm Propvucts....... 


Aut Farm Propucts— 

All Field Crops— 
OMG ATAI TANS ok. eases te vara 
Parthy mannlactured ... 6.0. .cslorw os! crac 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


a Otis, CAL rela (rope <i +... 


All Animal Husbandry— 
ita, atonal" | th toateees na 
Partlymanulacturedl peice ivtan acon 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Totals, All Animal Husbandry.......... 
For footnote, see end of table. 


United 
Kingdom 


$'000 


> 


19,095 


1952 


United 


States 


$000 


84,118 
2,299 
31,748 


All 


United 


Countries || Kingdom 


$'000 


$000 


459 
18 
21,051 


——————— | —_—_—————— |S | | ES ST 


19,947 


118, 165 


21,528 


2,694 
13, 552 
47,851 


13, 950 
7,330 
13,041 


2,372 
23,159 
65, 109 


64,097 


34,321 


90, 640 


-_-———————— | —— |S | | | | 


3,542 
13,556 
66, 946 


98,068 
9, 629 
44,790 


138, 701 


84,044 


152, 486 


295, 183 


112,169 


870 
96 
26, 874 


106, 937 
14,827 
121, 830 


1,353 
504 
30,584 


27,841 


243, 594 


32,441 


1,271 
3 
490 


1,269 
1 
424 


1,764 


13,505 


1,694 


2,142 
99 
27,365 


114,060 
14, 852 
128, 187 


2,622 
505 
31,008 


29, 606 


257 , 099 


34, 135 


1,719 
100 
45,970 


191,055 
17,126 
153,578 


51, 636 


47,788 


361,759 


53,970 


3, 965 
13,555 
48,341 


21,073 
7,355 
19,398 


3, 641 
23,160 
65, 533 


65, 861 


47,826 


92,334 


1953 
United All 
States | Countries 
$’000 $'000 
72, 967 81,997 
2,922 4,128 
32,621 60,870 
108,510} 146,995 
19,591] 43,453 
7,226] 34,558 
16,605} 100,460 
43,422] 178,471 
92,558} 125,450 
10,148] 38,685 
49,226] 161,331 
151,932} 325,466 
93,068] 225,895 
13,551 72,194 
130,858] 238,547 
237,477| 536,636 
4,853 6,703 
2 4 
6,024 8,870 
10, 879 15,577 
97,921] 232,598 
13,553] - 72,198 
136,882] 247,418 
248,356] 552,214 
166,035] 307,892 
16,472| 76,322 
163,479] 299,418 
345,986] 683, 632 
24,444) 50,155 
7,228| 34,562 
22,629] 109,331 
54,301] 194,048 


-—__—o | OO | | |_ | . 


es lat = 
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18.—Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1952 and 1953—concluded 


1952 


Origin 


United | United All 
Kingdom| States |Countries || Kingdom| States Countries 


fa | a | re | 


$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
Farm Origin—concl. 
All Farm Products— 
Baw: MaAverials, 26s es. ee oe eee 5,684, 212,127) 380,438 5,453] 190,479} 358,048 
Partly manufactured............... 13,655 24,481 109, 606 23, 682 23,701 110,883 
Fully or chiefly manufactured..... 94,311] 172,977] 368,204) 117,168} 186,107) 408,749 
Totals, Farm Origin................-- 113,650} 409,585] 858,248] 146,303) 400,287) 877,680 
Wildlife Origin 
Brean ALCriqis’. ) ccertl ee es ates seen. 378 7,328 8,739 475 7,826 9, 232 
Partly manulactured.....o.62% 0.2 woo eee. 52 1,110 1247 67 1,467 1,699 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 328 851 1,205 300 755 1,092 
| Totals, Wildlife Origin................ 758 9,289 11,161 842 10,048 12,023 
Marine Origin 
PEW INALCLIAIGS Woe hee ee aloees seas cceee es ft 2,072 2,888 71 2,729 3,339 
Benrthy Manuiactured:. ...-....7cscc eee es — — _— _ _— _ 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 317 3,771 6,314 325 4,941 8, 232 
- Totals, Marine Origin................. 324 5,843 9,202 396 7,670| 11, 571 
Forest Origin 
MAA A CODIAIS OA .ainie ieicle coco cis arsle aie'cis e's 5, 256 5,339 1 6,462 6,595 
earthy MAnuiactured ......c.2- coerce e es 42 27,384 29,322 55 28,377 31,086 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 4,305 93,765} 108,794 4,944 114,566} 127,271 
Totals, Forest Origin................. 4,349] 126,405) = 188, 455 5,000} 149,405) 164,952 
Mineral Origin 
Raw materialesic.s....c0. cee cceeseees 5,307| 256,857} 458,929 5,717] 227,221) 434,764 
Partly manufactured.......5 6c. .esececeee. 19,558 49,753 82, 666 19,521 29,493 64, 274 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 173,756] 1,606,973] 1,880,115 228,010) 1,814,141] 2,140,922 
Totals, Mineral Origin................ 198, 622] 1,913,583] 2,421,710] 253,248] 2,070,855] 2,639, 960 
Mixed Origin 
MEUUMIVIEUECTISUIS os eco tices coc as ae cic sees so. _— 85 85 — 79 79 
Partly MAaNwactured | a... <5 ces encees 572 8,977 10,374 719 8,507 9,759 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 41,482) 503,195) 581,231 46,882] 574,363) 666,807 
Totals, Mixed Origin.................. 42,054 512,257 591, 690 47,601 582, 949 676, 645 
Recapitulation 
maw materials: 0.550.608 ps6 oe ee oe ee 11,378] 483,726) 856,418 11,718} 434,797) 812,056 
Partly manufactured................. 33,880 111, 705 233,185 44,044 91,546 217, 702 
Fully or chiefly manufactured....... 314,499] 2,381,531] 2,940, 864 397, 629| 2,694,872] 3,353,072 
range Totals). vk wo. cae cates 359, 757| 2,976,962] 4,030,468] 453,391) 3,221,215 4,382,830 


1In this classification the expression ‘Canadian Farm Products”’ refers to all commodities of which 
the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products” covers materials 
or commodities such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, 
silk, etc. 
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19.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
Origin United | United ; United | All 
Kingdom| States |Countries || Kingdom| States | Countries 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Rawrmaterialsean eects eee 214,750} 218,130 186,457) 875,281 
Partly manufactured: vices. ceeds ce 387 3,168 , 963 7,473 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 41,207 72, 852 74,837| 202,779 © 
Totalsh Held :Cropesciva..nih..« antenede, 256,343} 294,150 264,257] 1,085,533 
Animal Husbandry— 
Rawumaterials hos eri eee ee 29, 838 21,066 47,472 61,072 
Partly manufactured...) :2.. 460 0ee ed 1,191 4,212 4,822 9, 865 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 197 19, 486 27,543 47,556 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.............. 31, 226 44,763 79,837) 118,493 
All Canadian Farm Products— 
Rawema terials aarcneonearecen rier ee 244,588] 239,196 233,929! 936,353 
Partly manufactured.................. 1,578 Ue 7, 785 17,338 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 41,404 92,338 102,379] 250,335 
TorTaLs, CANADIAN Farm Propucts 287,569} 338,913 344,093} 1,204,026 
Forricn Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
IVa walhna terials wean ierylevtee cece _ 448 6 6 
Partly manufactured...............00. — 1,779 1,222 1,382 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 639 15,535 13,700 20,188 
Potals, Wield Cropginth. sisson An etisee 639 17,762 14, 928 21,576 
Animal Husbandry— 
Rawimaterials yet. :.. aga. eed a _ —_ 
Partly -manulactured..vcometeowatns — —~ _— ao 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... -— 1 1 6 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............. — 1 1 6 
All Foreign Farm Products— 
Rawimaterials: «oes 20>... Sere tee, _ 448 6 6 
Partly manufactured................0. — 1,779 1,222 1,382 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 639 15,537 13,702 20,194 
Torats, Foreign Farm Propucts....... 639 17,764 14, 930 21,582 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
Rawinaterials yo ea 24, ... Ge fos 214,750} 218,578 260,640) 186,463) 875,287 
Partly manufactured.................. 387 4,947 U 4,185 8,855 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 41,845 88,388 44,849 88,537) 222,967 
Totals, All Field Crops...........0c000. 256,982} 311,913 305,496] 279,185; 1,107,109 
All Animal Husbandry— 
RAW iA bODIALS sacintniucwan ai tenctoceia- te 29, 838 21,066 4,695 47,472 61,072 
Partly manufactured. ...0.....sccees. 1,191 4,211 1,774 4,822 9, 865 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 197 19,487 4,016 27,544 47,562 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry.......... 31, 226 44,764 10, 485 79,838] 118,499 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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ee 
19._Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 

1952 and 1953—concluded 


1952 


All United 


Origin 
Countries || Kingdom} States | Countries 


ee eS) SS SS ee ee | —Od SS” 


———— nel 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SS | 


$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 

| Farm Origin—concluded 

| All Farm Products— 

‘Raw materials...............-.eeeee- 244,588 239,644) 1,005,023 265,335 233, 936 936,359 
_ Partly manufactured..............- 1,578 9,158 ; 1,781 9,007 18,721 
Fully or chiefly manufactured..... 42,043 107,875 280,514 48,865 116,080 270,528 


359,023) 1,225,608 


—— 


315, 981 


a — ee |) 


Totals, Farm Origin..............-+-- 


‘Wildlife Origin 


Bteiw: MALCIIAIS... 0. i0ccrece nse nes ee eees 4,057 19,009 23, 602 3,900 16,784 21,122 
| Partly manufactured..........-..6++e5 — 282 377 1 481 666 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 4 483 521 3 567 605 
| Totals, Wildlife Origin..............-- 4,061 19,775 24,500 3,904 17,832 22,393 
Marine Origin 

| 

Maw materials..:......0.sseeeeeseeeeees 69,545 70, 102 67, 967 68, 858 
| Partly manufactured...........0-++s+0+5 81 368 449 65 705 770 
' Fully or chiefly manufactured.........+- 989 17,597 46,213 4,783 14,371 44,161 
| Totals, Marine Origin...........-.-.+- 1,072 87,510) 116,765 4,849 83,043} 113,789 
ees | ee a | | ee | |S 
| 

| Forest Origin 

| Paw MAtCTIAIS. jcccc cle cs ssc cee recs csnne= 20,134 68, 098 95, 280 8, 200 53,394 64, 142 
| Partly manufactured............++.++++ 123, 843 435, 234 614, 669 79,315 430,781 556, 129 
| fully or chiefly manufactured.........-. 21,095| 577,722 656, 928 23,134 607, 299 675, 214 


| 


ee es eS ee 


| Totals, Forest Origin.........-.-.---- 165,071 


SS ee ee ee |e 


1,091,474) 1,295,485 


——_—$—————— 


Mineral Origin 


Race TAATCHIAIS. ..5-acieds ooae secs s cane es 40, 214 120,048 205, 353 40,784 144,814 235,418 
’ Partly manufactured............:+eeee0+ 220,012} 318,801 608, 537 165,688} 385,703 612,571 
16,379 204, 838 482,367 12,372 193,793 381, 248 


Fully or chiefly manufactured...... yeeee 


276,604| 643,687] 1,296,257) 218, 844 


a a 


Totals, Mineral Origin..............-- 


Mixed Origin 


Raw materials..........s.eseeeseeeeeers — _ _ _— 1,886 1,891 
Partly manufactured...........0+eseeees a 349 391 a 288 365 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........--. 10,829] 117,904) 193,975 11,003] 141,057) 228,637 
Totals, Mixed Origin............------ 10,829] 118,253) 194,366 11,003] 143,231} 230,893 


eee ee ee | 


Recapitulation 


| Raw materials...............-0:-eeeee: 308,994} 516,344) 1,399,361 318,220, 518,782| 1,327,791 
_ Partly manufactured..............+-- 345,514|  764,192| 1,241,201] 246, 850| 826,965] 1,189,222 
91,337] 1,026,419) 1,660,519 100,161] 1,073,168] 1,600,392 


Fully or chiefly manufactured....... 


Grand Totals.............++.+++++- 745,845| 2,306,955| 4,301,081 665,232] 2,418,915} 4,117,406 
| 


' 1In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products” refers to commodities actually 

produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products” covers materials or 
~ commodities such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, 
| gilk, ete. 
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20.—Imports according to Purpose, by Group, 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 


United | United All United United All — 
Kingdom; States /Countries || Kingdom! States Countries 


—_—_—_—_—_—__ |_| | [| 


$'000 $'000 


Group and Purpose 


$000 $000 $’000 $000 
Producers’ Materials 
Farm MarTeriars 
Beddoes: Ge... ek, MES AEA 14,610| 14,638 10,896] 10,979 
Bertilizerayei esha seats «sc he ete 136 8,865 10,778 145 9.723 12,320 
ab ECE REM Tee et iats Ge eee 461 3,057 4,579 122 1, 603 2,410 | 
FOGG ab. Lae ees ini PORES «5 ASO 1,011 8, 207 9,779 782 8, 827 10, 261 
Torats, FARM MATERIALS............... 1,612 34,739 39,775 1,049 31,050 35,977 
MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS 
Foodstuffs and beverages............... 447 5,781 10,397 359 6,183 9,531 
obacco, smokers’ supplies.............. —_ 1,555 2,798 — 1,514 2,769 
Textiles, clothing, cordage.............. 61, 670 157,130} 283,241 81,908} 148,593) 289,897 : 
Fur and leather goods.........« discs sess 5,441 26,579 37,706 6,711 26,488 38,031 | 
Sawmills 4: . nee 2 ees ee — — = _— — _— ‘ 
Rubberundustries 01, 3 cc<wccadlos evant 798 9,122 32, 235 880 11,413 30,197 | 
Other manufactures...............0cc00. 52,705} 494,608! 785,306 66, 841 483,660} 796,265 | 
Torats, MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS.... 121,061 694,775] 1,151, 683 156,698} 672,850} 1,166,689 | 
BUuILDING AND CoNSTRUCTION MATERIALS 16,486} 112,719 148, 383 17,359} 123,269] 155,340 | 
OrHER Propucers’ MaTERMLS.......... 51 1,823 1,887 60 2,202 2,276 
Totals, Producers’ Materials........... 139,211) 844,056) 1,341,728) 175,166} 829,371 1,360, 283 
Producers’ Equipment | 
Far tons..a: toes inne ede dee cee ee 6,756} 198,250) 202,673 6,260} 206,461) 215,850 
Commerce and industry................ 64,527; 525,472 612,388 79,156) 585,418} 690,109 
Totals, Producers’ Equipment........ 71,283) 718,723) 815,061 85,416} 791,880} 905,959 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants 
Bete orien Poptart crys tabemenenteeeeelaledrwetendy 4,493} 241,069} 267,102 4,794) 238,745} 262,316 
Hloethivity: iS<bS es Peel. ee ae: — 102 102 — 315 315 
bebrivanteewtes sere eet ees 53 10, 443 10,570 78 10,762 10, 897 
Totals, Fuel, ete..........0.0.0ccccue0- 4,546) 251,614) 277,773 4,872| 249,822| 273,528 
e 
Transport 
BOS, | eels ss cdtoay cen «+ ccna aaa 26,719} 267,066] 294,795 37,802} 322,312! 363,170 
STR age hy gh So a a Gaal ei 3 8,141 8,149 3, 641 20,185 23, 834 
NVBCCHOn. Meme note Me ee 655 7,119 7,851 1,116 6, 167 7,651 
Aitcrnltiy Bente un obutaneaeie a 11, 653 150, 723 162, 607 23,699 134,199 158, 204 
Totals, Transport..................... 39,030} 433,048) 473,402 66,258) 482,863) 552,859 
Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 
Advertising material................... 355 4,722 5,143 391 6,008 6,507 
Containers, asian. cher yt Bow Ato) ok 3,337 19,401 25,384 4,114 22,234 29,428 
CLS SRI IRE SR Ae PORE Ne Baas WAP epgirons. 122 7,077 7,236 165 9,466 9,674 
Totals, Auxiliary Materials,,.......... 3,813 31,200 37, 763 4,670 37,708 45,608 


ae ea (re | a) SS ee 
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nt 


20._Imports according to Purpose, by Group, 1952 and 19538—concluded 


] 
1952 1953 


Group and Purpose United | United | All || United | United | All 
Kingdom] States |Countries | Kingdom] States | Countries 


a ne 


$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


Consumer Goods 


BSS WS chee ie Soy ROP Od a 10,262} 121,926) 282,676 10,551 125,724} 273,620 
Beverages i nn ied ates RE 6 Re 10,786 14, 889 102, 460 13, 287 19,061 114,970 
Bp icers PSUPPIICS 1 ).)..6 tnelsieaies Wa siieasls © 326 2,661 3,031 361 3, 430 4,152 
UPEENG i Sc sca ehh EE Fe AT Tw SES 14, 684 54, 863 73,597 19,185 25,477 50, 896 
MEGUSENOIG BOOGS. .... vice exes seheraey » 25,303 122, 464 159,188 30,702 147,375 194,412 
Jewellery, tiME PIECES, - CLE oo. ease gers eee 1,820 8,715 22,931 2,058 10,955 30, 683 
Books, educational supplies, etc......... 3,345 44,020 50,083 3,569 51,095 58,052 
Recreational equipment, ete ek TR ee 4,227 23,691 31,546 5, 607 41,041 51,801 
iredical supplies; Cte... 2. .....22.e.0ee- 2,719 31,004 36, 617 2,442 32,246 37,990 
| ONOLSERS ES Ge SSS 2 oe care eee cae 1,300 5, 028 7,405 1,591 7,649 10,975 
Totals, Consumer Goods............. 74,774] 429,261) 769,835 89,353) 464,052) 827,552 
Totals, Munitions and War Stores... 4,806 26,721 31,949 3,099 40,419 44,713 
Totals, Live Animals for Food........ — 890 soi; — 486 486 
‘Totals, Unclassified................... 22,293) 241,449) 282,065 24,566) 324,613) 371,842 

MP ARING TP OURIS sy loses rociotam diegeteuels «2 359, 757| 2,976, 962| 4,030,468] 453,391) 3,221,214) 4,382,830 


Nee eee eee ee ee 


| ; 
21._Exports according to Purpose, by Group, 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 


United United All United United All 
Kingdom| States |Countries | Kingdom] States Countries 


ene | an | | er | RR | eR eS 


$’000 $'000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 


Group and Purpose 


Producers’ Materials 


Farm MATERIALS 


) PSC etaaar asicaistoneic bear aero Date 2,688 136,672| 271,729 42,882] 143,601] 257,388 
| Pertilizers...............00.0sseeceeeeee — 38,406 43, 231 40 40,510 43, 290 
WEPCCUS.. eee weet ween eens ceeneee 15 13,720 17,107 736 14, 430 19,246 
Ne. is a hotee oro oes aM aateale as — 3,921 4,139 —_— 4,201 4,256 
Torats, FarM MATERIALS...:.........-- 2,704 192,720 336, 205 43 , 657 202,741 324,181 


a ren | | | | <a 


MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS 


189,575 72,570} 621,337] 206,391 23,720) 567,939 
18, 601 10 22,238 12,905 6 15, 690 
883 4,383 11,038 868 4,696 10, 988 
5,474 26, 206 33, 936 6,095 25,082 36, 154 


| Foodstuffs and beverages...........+-.- 
| Tobacco, smokers’ supplies.........+.-- 
| Textiles, clothing, cordage...........-.. 
| Mur and leather goods.........2..0...0.0. 


: MPT LG Re Se ea sep sh cis esr esse. 8 Sue se sce 2,368 2,913 6,052 1,052 3,433 5,408 
PHI OF IICUSELICS oi. a1. Dalvie biel © oye © everee'o's _ 278 281 — 349 352 
BP CMOTIMANUIACtULES) 56. ccc ee sles cece ee. 330,955] 1,313,248] 1,898,416]| 264,890) 1,376,507} 1,846, 181 


re | fr SRS | SSNS 


547,856| 1,419,609] 2,593,299] 492,201] 1,433,793) 2,482,712 
99,122} 219,107} 350,764 56,724, 237,390} 327,580 
— 1,737 2,030 sae 384 566 
649,683, 1,833,173| 3,282,298] 592,583] 1,874,308/ 3,135,039 


| 

| Torats, MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS.... 
) BumLpING AND CoNsTRUCTION MATERIALS 
: OrHeR PRopucers’ MATERIALS.......... 


| Totals, Producers’ Materials........... 
: 
| 


Producers’ Equipment 


473 91,621) 114,842 266 73,719 91,326 
9,366 49,141) 128,261 9, 256 70,010} 124,608 


eerie | ace nee | ca RR | | 


onthe | aR ne ee ee ey 


a rs ff ee ee | eer enema | nnn 


| 
4 
¢ y 
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21.—Exports according to Purpose, by Group, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


1952 1953 
Group and Purpose Uiited 4 Uscted All United | United All 


Kingdom] States |Countries 


$000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 


Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants 


Biel sha. 5 Sete ler .3 oS Ch sais Petes 1,023 14,388 18, 842 de 

Electricity ee he een kc — 9,174 9,176 — 8,343 8,345 
Mb TCA nts ee aces ace ee aeons _ 8 203) — 12 42 

Totals; Fuels et... 202.005 6.56 sewed 1,023 285571 28,221] | 1,055 15,338 18,184 

Transport . 

ROR A teats rte DE wlece wicrs oe Aaa 501 8,009) 124,969 214 4,096 80,707 

FR ee sc ato eens Shot GAME ols a eet A artes ii 706 6,199 _— 2, 132 9,041 
Wiaitersercrety scare irri inertia ne near ea anit — 905 11,506 -- 1,304 19,778 

ANECRALGs. ere ere LE icc. 829 33, 943 37,503 1,609 36,515 40,247 

Totals, Transport...............c0.<. 1,330 43,564) 180,178 1,822 44,047 149,772 


_—— SE | Fs 


Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 


Containers yee setae cnds aoe fee 762 5,944 14, 689 238 4,562 8, 801 
Others Meee es See ae eee —. 7 196 — —- 121 
Totals, Auxiliary Materials............ 762 5,951 14,885 238 4,562 8,922 — 
Consumer Goods 
HOOdS) oat a Ror ner ee 71,220) 126,009} 329,404 48, 633 149,493} 317,670 
Beverages.< y net poe ete wane 782 46, 484 57,079 919 57,706 68,094 | 
Smokeressuppliesincesterr es ree 56 24 373 103 28 437 
Clothing ie era: bade, 526 4,207 6, 496 411 4,589 6, 800 
ouseholdtcoodste.- sereeeer tt eereeer 128 3, 286 9,424 56 2,560 7,139 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc............... 56 270 ols 29 168 842 
Books, educational supplies, etc......... 209 4,142 10,505 235 oye02 7,891 
Recreational equipment, etc............ 608 C210 10, 645 539 8,398 11,583 
Medicalisupplies; etc. <2. 4s.. he seeo ee 129 1,873 6, 664 189 2,231 7, 661 
1SY 2) ear CONE irgrarse tsar eomtes ere pear oo nese es 9 365 784 11 352 644 


Totals, Consumer Goods............. 73,723} 193,877) 432,692 


—_—_— | | || | 


Totals, Munitions and War Stores... 1 8,434 15,765 -- 38,391 43,983 


—_—_—_—_—_— | _ S| _] 


Totals, Live Animals for Food........ — 2,709 2,814 aa 6,562 6, 706 


Totals, Unclassified................... 9,485 54,915} 101,125 


_ | | | | 


Grand ‘Totals +; 952.5 ccdewnee see 745,845) 2,306,955| 4,301,081] 665,232) 2,418,915) 4,117,406 


Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade 


Since the end of World War II there has been a substantial increase in the 
value of Canada’s exports and imports. Changes in the value of trade, however, 


are the joint product of changes in the volume of goods traded and of the prices at. 


which transactions are conducted. To assess the significance of value changes it 
is desirable to eliminate the contributions made to them by the price and volume 
factors. 


51,123) 228,875) 428,763 


Kingdom| States | Countries 


055 6,984 9,796 


8,890 63,101; 110,104 © 


Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to provide 


this information. These indexes are based chiefly on unit values (average prices) 
calculated from the trade statistics, supplemented by information on wholesale 
and retail prices. Price relatives are calculated for a sample of commodities repre- 
senting the greater part of export and import trade, and these relatives are weighted 
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by the percentage of 1948 trade represented by each commodity in the sample in 
obtaining group and total indexes. By dividing these price indexes into the trade 
values the effects of price change are removed from the values, or by dividing the 
price index into an index of values on the same time-base an index is obtained 
showing changes in the volume of trade from year to year. 


The grouping of commodities used in these calculations differs slightly from 
that of the regular trade statistics, changes being desirable to simplify the pricing 
problem. The chief difference is that the first two main groups of the trade statistics 
have been combined into one group, “agricultural and animal products’, and that 
the sub-group “rubber and its products” has been transferred from this group to 
‘the “miscellaneous” group. 


: The import totals differ from those usually published by the exclusion of certain 
goods brought into Canada by the governments of the United Kingdom and NATO 
‘countries for the use of their defence forces. Table 22 shows the value of trade 
adjusted for pricing purposes, and the value, price and volume indexes of Canadian 
trade for 1950-53. 


| Movements in value, price and volume have not always been the same. The 
volume of imports increased in each year shown in the table, but a sharp fall in 
‘import prices reduced the value of imports in 1952 below their 1951 value. From 
1950 to 1951 rising prices accounted for more than half of the increase in import 
value; from 1952 to 1953 there was little change in import prices, and the whole of 
the value gain was caused by a further increase in import volume. Export prices, 
like import prices, reached a peak in 1951 and have declined since that year, but 
in 1952 there was a sufficient increase in the volume of exports to more than offset 
the decline in prices, and the value of exports advanced. 


22.—Declared Values and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Group, 1950-53 


nnn EE El 


Commodity Group! 1950 1951 1952 1953 


ee Ee 


DECLARED VALUES 


$000 $’000 $000 $7000 


Imports— 
Agricultural and animal products.......++.++++see+s 522,763 583, 674 522,597 526,025 
Wibres and textiles. .........cccccsceece res ccercccs 364, 509 483,520 359,440 387,115 


95, 859 132,383 129,411 154, 445 
977,582 | 1,328,055 | 1,402,232 | 1,521,044 
219,730 297 , 353 304, 218 376,170 
608 , 445 681,356 ~ 638,754 654,524 
161,517 194,992 190, 843 225,786 
222,819 375, 749 464,059 507 , 986 


3,173,224 | 4,077,083 | 4,011,555 | 4,353,094 
1 7,773 18,913 29,736 


3,174,253 | 4,084,856 | 4,030,468 | 4,382,830 


Wood products and paper.........seeceeeeeesererees 
Tron and steel and products.........+s+eeeeeeeeeeees 
Non-ferrous metals and products. .......+.seseeeees 
Non-metallic minerals and products........+-+++++- 
Chemicals and fertilizer............+seeeeeeeceeres 
MAGRCOlANCOUS Tete tea aces c esc secs oe: 


Totals, Adjusted Imports?..........-..+eeeeeeeeeers 
Imports for use of U.K. and NATO Governments. . 


’ , 


Totals, Declared Values of Imports......... 


Domestic Exports— 
Agricultural and animal products.......+..+++e+++++ 
Fibres and textiles...........cesccccccceccseccceecs 
Wood products and paper.......e.eseeereeereeeeeees 
Tron and steel and products.......-.+seeeeeeeeeeeee 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........e++seeee: 


990,520 | 1,213,176 | 1,403,747 | 1,339,348 
29,573 , 858 

1,112,945 | 1,399,076 | 1,366,787 | 1,295,396 
273,242 350, 369 417,538 376, 891 
457, 262 569, 870 706,732 682, 183 


Non-metallic minerals and products..........+++++: 103, 655 131,529 143,474 147,393 
Chemicals and fertilizer..........0:- cece ee eeeeeeeee 100,525 131, 690 124,565 137, 885 
MTGE OIANCOUG Bao o cle fe eeeic seco neces ses ccs wie's 50, 665 81,892 110,540 113,977 

Totals, Declared Values of Exports*......... 3,118,387 | 3,914,460 | 4,301,080 4,117,406 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1081. 
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22.—Declared Values and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, | 
by Commodity Group, 1950-53—continued | 


a a a a 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
eres ees eee ee ee eee 
VALUE INDEXES 
(1948=100) 


Commodity Group! 


Imports— 

Agricultural and animal products: .................. 129-7 144-8 129-7 130-5 
Bibres and! textiles: eas .c. hos eee Ma cette. 104-0 137-9 102-5 110-4 
Wood products and paper." . ce. eee 135-9 187-6 183-4 218-9 
Tron.and.stéel and products is.teewes.d akeese Buen. | 124-8 169-5 179-0 194-2 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............06-.. 140-5 190-1 194-5 240-5 
Non-metallic minerals and products 100-9 112-9 105-9 108-5 
Chemicals and fertilizer... «+... ccceeee ee eee 133-2 160-8 157-3 186-2 
Mincolldneouscs 7 itis Ais: 344, bacidageitne. ela 152-6 257-4 317-9r 847-9 

Totals, Imports?) 26; ii .6 S64 Ba 120-4 154-8 152°3 165-2 

Domestic Exports— 

Agricultural and animal products................... 94-7 116-0 134-3 128-1 
Pubresiand bextileaex. 4.5. eh enter coe ee 64-9 * 80-9 60-8 53-4 
Wood products and. paper-......ices.cee es 116- 146-7 143-3 135-8 
Jron and steel antl prodactasss 4.4 22d. oh est . ke 75°3 96-5 115-1 103-9 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............000-. 115- 143-9 178-5 172-3 
Non-metallic minerals and products 109-2 138-6 151-2 155-3 
Chemicals and fertilizer.) oA dovudo¥. Socenies GEe a 125-9 164-9 156-0 172-7 
Misebllalicgusic fuses oe ct one ene 52-2 84-3 113-8 117-4 

‘Fotals, Exports.) .7...-2c-ve.s Sees 101-4 127-3 139-9 133-9 


Price INpExEs 


(1948=100) 
pe BE ee ee, ee 
Imports— 

Agricultural and animal products................... 108-2 122-4 102-3r 97-4 
Hibres and textiles. dese isnot eee 109-3 158-6 108-5 100-4 
111-6 118-4 115-3 117-1 

116-1 122-5 117-3 120-1 

106-9 121-2 120-5 119-7 

Non-metallic minerals and products 104°4 108-8 101-7 104-8 
Chemicalg.aid fartiliter occ daa. fo eens 102-8 117-2 109-0F 109-4 
Miscellaneous.......... Pitan acetates hese atare ees 121-5 166-6 123-5 111-0 
otals;Tmnpertss Pee eanichiews Geinotisnce tes 110-3 126-2 110-4° 109-4 

Domestic Exports— 

Agricultural and animal products................05. 105-6 114-8 107-6 103-5 
Mibres:and: textiles’. ....1: 237, O94. . «. GS eee ee 112-8 139-8 120-0 114-1 
Wiodd products.and paperws. gah... Lica Se ee. 105-0 122-4 122-4 118-3 
Tron and steél:and products; . see. ....9.e28Be< as este, 113-7 126-2 131-4 134-2 
Non-ferrous metals and products............00206-5. 115-1 137-9 142-6r 135-0 
Non-metallic minerals and products................ 120-4 131-7 143-1 149-5 
Chemiecalsiand: fertilizer oes 405... ~. £ kok pees ce 104-2 116-7 119-3 117-1 
Mistellaneows: 43), >. 5 5. ee oa bee ee Be 112-0 132-3 129-7 123-7 
Totals, Exports? oci-cscwcistireemiceetodt ae 108-3 123-0 121-8 118-3 


VotumeE INDrExEs 
(1948= 100) 


Imports— 
Agricultural and animal products................... 119-9 118-3 126-8r 134-0 
Mibpes anditetuik@ oc. 0. Mae BA... LRT ME:. ok bee 85-2 86-9 94-5 110-0 
Wood hroducts'and paperscs. aos. cee hil te 121-8 158-4 159-1 186-9 
Tron and steéliand productas. gets oc .6.k6 808. sok ck 107-5 138-4 152-6 161-7 
Non-ferrous metals and products.................... 131-4 156-8 161-4 200-9 
Non-metallic minerals and products................ 96-6 103-8 104-1 103-5 
Chericalssanditertilizor, G05, £54. os <touke. Ml... .kk. 129-6 137-2 144-37 170-2 
Miscollanegus AUREL... > & SRSA as Ree BEL, SOSRE 125-6 154-5 257-4 313- 
Totals,dinports?. 652. Si. rhe 282 se 0 109-2 122-7 138-0" 151-0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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| 22.—Declared Values and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Group, 1950-53—concluded 


1951 | 1952 


: Commodity Group! 1950 1953 
[SSS eee eee aac Vie: 
Votume Inpexes—concluded 
(1948 =100) 
a iba yl a eae neh AS SEES A RMIT gee 

Domestic Exports— 

- Agricultural and animal products...........+.+s000- 89-7 101-0 124-8 123-8 
MIST OS HOG EOXtILEse otitis: < Gala c cidlcleleicielelcieistebaere aie o/s 57-5 57-9 50:7 46-8 
Wood products and paper..........seeeeeeeeeeeeeere 111-1 119-9 117-1 114-8 
Tron and steel and products............eeeeeeeeeeees 66-2 76°5 87-6 77-4 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........0eeeeeee 100-3 104-4 125-26 127-6 
Non-metallic minerals and products..........-.006. 90-7 105-2 105+7 103-9 
Chemicals and fertilizer...........0.-ceccrenececoes 120-8 141-3 130-8 147-5 
BIRLA OOUS i arate oheeie scrote s Sica apeisitsnedeinns tua) 46-6 63°7 87-7 94-9 

Totals, Exports?s. ....5.s0wsees sss oeeceeees 93-6 103-5 114-9 113-2 


| Sin Pai ee 


1 Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, 
p. 1079). 2 Excludes imports for the use of the United Kingdom and NATO Governments 


| 3 Excludes exports of foreign produce. 


PART IIJ.—EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS* 


Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Canada experienced a current account deficit of $439,000,000 in 1953; this 
| deficit was in contrast to the surplus of $164,000,000 recorded in 1952, which had 
_ in turn followed two years of deficit, the first since 1933. An underlying tendency 
_ for Canada to be a net importer of capital during periods of great economic activity 
_ thus reasserted itself in 1953 when the volume of goods and services imported in 
response to demands in the Canadian economy rose sharply. 


The sudden change from surplus to deficit in 1953 can best be regarded in the 
_ perspective of developments over several years. Superimposed on an economy 
with strong and growing investment and consumption demands has been the 
~ increased tempo of defence activities since 1950. These influences have been basic 
factors in the deficits of the past few years. In 1952, the period of deficits was 
temporarily ended because of two major developments, namely, the very marked 
improvement in the terms of trade and a large increase in the volume of grain 
| exports. Since further improvements along these lines were not forthcoming in 
1953, the underlying strong increase in import volume led to the reappearance of a 
current deficit. While there was a marked deterioration in the surplus with over- 
seas countries and an increase in the deficit with the United States in 1953, these 
developments had the effect of yielding current balances with the United States 
and overseas countries generally which were remarkably close to those of 1951. 


The reappearance of a current account deficit of $439,000,000 in 1953 was 
accompanied, of course, by net capital imports of this amount. The deficit was 
more than balanced by heavy flows of long-term capital into Canada for direct and 
portfolio investment, which have been a feature of Canada’s balance of payments 
in recent years. In 1952, the current account surplus and long-term inflows were 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. More detailed information is given in the publications, The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, 1953, International Investment Position, and The Canadian Balance of International Payments in the 


Post-War Years, 1946-52. 
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balanced by very large outward movements of short-term capital. Short-term 


movements in 1953, while still outwards, were sharply lower than in 1952. These. 


changes took place without any great change in the external value of the Canadian — 


dollar. 


Exchange transfers in settlement of overseas balances were much lower in- 


1953 than in 1952. In the earlier year, Canada’s current account surplus with 


overseas countries, offset by a small net capital export from Canada, gave rise to | 


record net multilateral receipts of more than $1,000,000,000 available in the United 
States account. In 1953, the overseas surpluses fell to $485,000,000 but there 


was a significant net import of capital from overseas of $139,000,000, giving rise 


to net multilateral settlements of.$624,000,000. The receipt by Canada in 1953 


of exchange transfers in excess of the net balance of goods and services provided - 


to overseas countries represented, in part, a settlement of the earlier current account 
deficits of these countries, which were financed through the extension of the loans 
now being repaid; it also reflected the use by overseas countries of their available 
resources for investment in the Canadian economy rather than for imports on the 
scale of the previous year. 


THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
( QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE ) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 1950—54 MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
200 200 


Current Account Transactions.—The abrupt swing in Canada’s current 


shat sale Dan a ol tal 


account from surplus to deficit in 1953 was mainly the result of a deterioration of — 
$546,000,000 in the commodity trade balance. The most important factor was a 


continued rise in import volume, although a slight decrease in export volume and 
some shift in terms of trade were contributory. Unadjusted trade returns indicate 
a rise of 9 p.c. in the value of imports, attributable to larger volume. The value 
of domestic exports declined by about 4 p.c., reflecting mainly the fall of 3 p.c. in 
export prices. On an annual basis, the effect of price changes was to lead to some 


. 
2 
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yorsening of the terms of trade in 1953, compared with 1952; the terms of trade 
n 1953, however, were still substantially more favourable than those of any year 
‘rom 1948 to 1951. This was a reflection of the fact that the rapid rise in export 
and import prices in 1951 had since been largely reversed for imports but not for 


sxports; import prices in 1952 and 1953 were at about the 1950 average, while 
axport prices were well above that average. 


} 


The decrease in export values in 1953 was spread over a number of leading 
2ommodities. The improved supply situation abroad was an important factor in 
the 8-5 p.c. decline of wheat exports, but the 1953 total of $568,000,000 was above 
that of any post-war year except 1952. Sales of newsprint rose to an all-time peak 
of $619,000,000, but sales of wood and other wood products fell, owing partly to 
lower prices. Exports of aluminum, copper and nickel were higher, but these 
gains were more than offset by the lower values of zine and lead exports which were 
particularly affected by low prices. There were some substantial decreases in the 
value of exports of manufactured goods. Exports of automobiles were well below 
the exceptional levels of 1952. Unusually high sales in earlier years, combined with 
declining farm income in the United States and exchange difficulties overseas, 
contributed to the decline in exports of farm implements. 


; 


| The decrease in exports was concentrated in overseas markets. Exports of 
grains to the United Kingdom rose in 1953, particularly exports of barley, and in- 
ereases occurred in some other products; sharp decreases in exports of beef, lumber, 
zinc and aluminum more than offset these increases. Most other sterling-area 
‘countries also reduced their imports from Canada; the major exceptions were the 
Union of South Africa and Pakistan. Large exports of wheat, some of which were 
financed under the Colombo Plan, raised exports to the latter country. Exports to 
OEFEC countries in Europe and their dependencies fell sharply. The drop in exports 
of erains to this group of countries (which included Belgium, Canada’s third largest 
market in 1952) was the major factor in the over-all decline. Exports to other 

foreign countries were generally lower. The major exceptions were Japan and 
‘Korea; the former was Canada’s third largest export market in 1953. In contrast 
to overseas markets, purchases by the United States increased. With prices somewhat 
‘lower, the increase in value reflected an appreciable increase in volume. Seven 
: of the nine groups of exports to the United States were higher in value in 1953. 


For most groups of imports, prices were only slightly different from the 1952 
evels. Group price indexes were substantially lower for fibres and textiles and the 
miscellaneous products groups. Volume indexes were significantly higher in all 
import groups except non-metallic minerals. ‘The increases are, of course, closely 
related to the heavy spending on consumption and investment which characterized 
the Canadian economy in 1953. Import volume from the United States rose by 
almost 8 p.c. as major increases occurred in the value of imports of electrical apparatus 
and automobiles and parts. Imports from overseas countries generally rose, the 
United Kingdom accounting for most of the increase. 


The deficit on non-merchandise items in 1953 was $382,000,000, an increase of 
$57,000,000 over 1952. Large payments on income account and for business 
services lead each year to substantial net payments on account of this group of 
transactions. The largest contributor to the change from 1952 was the freight and 
shipping account where ‘the effects of a much larger volume of imports and a small 
reduction in the volume of exports led to a significant deficit. Miscellaneous 
current transactions also led to an increased deficit. Higher defence expenditure 
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in Canada by the United States Government was more than offset by Canadiar 
Government spending abroad, including some special settlements of costs in Korea 
On the other hand, there were larger net receipts by Canada on income account 
and on migrants’ account and inheritances. 


Capital Movements.—Persistent inflows of long-term capital to finanee 
Canadian development continued, through 1953, to be the outstanding feature oj 
the capital account in Canada’s balance of payments. Of particular significance in 
1953 was the net import of capital from overseas countries amounting to $139,000,000. 
In only two other years since the War have net inflows occurred, and the amount 
In each case was less than half the figure for 1953. While repayments on official 
loans accounted for a substantial part of the inflow, there were also important 
transfers of private capital for direct and other long-term investment. | 


Inflows for direct investment in foreign-controlled companies and branches 
have risen year by year since the War and reached $398,000,000 in 1953, a rise of 
15 p.c. over 1952. Movements from the United Kingdom and other overseas 
countries rose significantly and were greater than in any two previous post-war 
years, but well over 80 p.c. of the net inflows continued to be from the United 
States. Slightly more than three-quarters of the gross inflows from that country 
were for mining, petroleum and related utilities. Movements of capital from Canada 
for direct investment abroad continued at a high level in 1953, totalling $56,000,000, 
but failed to equal the record of the previous year. | 

A substantial volume of sales of new Canadian security issues abroad, mainly 
in the United States, contributed to a net capital inflow from transactions in 
Canadian securities. Trading in outstanding issues resulted in repatriation. Net 
repurchases of bonds and debentures of governments and municipalities totalled 
$59,000,000, but were offset to the extent of $28,000,000 by sales of corporate 
securities. While the general pattern of trading over the year as a whole was the 
same as in 1952, these opposite movements took place on a reduced scale and the 
net capital export was also smaller in 1953. Transactions with the United Kingdom 
led to an inflow of $27,000,000, the first annual sales balance since 1937, and net 
sales of $22,000,000 to other overseas countries were also higher than in 1952, 
The capital export to the United States fell from $104,000,000 in 1952 to $80,000,000 
in 1953. Proceeds of the sales abroad of new issues totalled $342,000,000; about 
two-thirds of this total represented borrowing by provincial governments and 
municipalities, while most of the balance covered new issues of corporation bonds 
and stocks. Retirements aggregating $142,000,000 were dominated by the negotiated 
repurchase for Government account of $75,000,000 of an external loan. Transactions 
in foreign securities were practically in balance and the result of all security trans- 
actions was a capital import of $168,000,000. 


Other capital movements in 1953 included the receipt by Canada of principal 
repayments of $87,000,000 on loans to other governments, and a reduction of 
$17,000,000 in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. Official holdings of gold. 
and foreign exchange were reduced by $38,000,000, which was less than the amount 
of the special repatriation transaction mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


The major change from 1952 to 1953 in the capital account was in “other 
capital movements’’, which resulted in a net outflow of $179,000,000 in contrast 
to the spectacular outflow of over $500,000,000 in 1952. These outflows followed — 


> Peer 
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period of substantial inflows in 1950 and the first half of 1951. With the re- 
mergence of a current account deficit in 1953, a much smaller part of long-term 
: pital inflows was available for other capital movements. This category includes 
wide variety of transactions including changes in loans and advances outstanding, 
1 inter-company accounts, and in private, commercial and banking balances and 


} : 
hort-term investments abroad. 


1._Current Account between Canada and All Countries, 1930-53 


(Net Credits +; Net Debits —) 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 

SS ea Oe eee ee 
{ 

= 
Mutual 

| Aid and 

| C Balan C Gifieal | Balan 
| urrent alance urrent cia alance 
Year ate Expend- on Year ne eda, Expend- | p ae aa Contri- on 

| od iture Current P iture* butions | Current 
\ Account in Account 
Current 

Account 

 _— a ee ee eee on 
1930.... 1,297 . 1,634 —337 || 1942..... 3,376 2,275 | +1,101 | —1,002 +99 
Bol.... 972 1,146 —174 1943..... 4,064 2,858 +1, 206 —518 +688 
wee... 808 904 —96 1944..... 4,557 3,539 +1,018 —960 +58 
HUao.... 829 831 —2 1945...... 4,456 2,910 +1, 546 —858 +688 
934.... 1,020 952 +68 |) 1946..... 3,365 2,905 +460 —97 +363 
sO... - 1,145 1,020 +125 1947..... 3,748 3,661 +87 —38 +49 
1a apes 1,430 1,186 +244 1948..... 4,147 3,673 +474 —23 +451 
937. 5 1,593 1,413 +180 1949..... 4,089 3,906 +183 —6 +177 
HO38.... 1,361 1,261 +100 1950). 3. 4,297 4,569 —272 —62 —334 
4939.... 1,457 1,331 +126 195ie DOL 5,674 —363 —154 —517 
940.... 1,776 “1,627 +149 LOD rear 5, 858 5,478 +380 —216 +164 
wat... 2,458 1,967 +491 || 1953P....| 5,758 5,927 —169 —270 —439 
te rr er 


1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 


»— Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 


and Other Countries, 1930-53 


i 


Nors.—In the years 1942-48 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual 
Aid or Official Contributions. (See also Table 1.) 


(Net Credits +; Net Debits —) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


: : Other . : Other 
United | United All United | United All 
| Yea States! |Kingdom? Me Piles to Countries Year States! |Kingdom? rae Lape a Countries 
/1930.... —344 —106 +113 —337 1942..... —180 | +1, 223 +58 | +1,101 
11. ae —205 —54 +85 —174 1943..... —19 | +1,149 +76 | +1,206 
19032... —168 —14 +86 —96 || 1944..... +31 +746 +241 +1,018 
1933.... —113 +26 +85 —2 yo eee +36 +747 +763 | +1,546 
fop4.... —80 +46 +102 +68 || 1946..... — 607 +500 +567 +460 
1935.... —29 +62 +92 +125 104 Ten. —1,134 +633 +588 +87 
m36.... =| +122 +123 +244 1948..... —393 +486 +381 +474 
Pivol.... —77 +135 +122 +180 1949..... —601 +446 +332 +177 
1938.... —149 +127 +122 +100 AODOT Seis, —400 +24 +42 —334 
THAD. <s. —116 +137 +105 +126 || 1951..... —951 +223 4211 —517 
1940.... —292 +343 +98 +149 19527... —849 +388 +625 +164 
ae —318 +734 +75 +491 1953P.... —924 +142 +343 —439 
| 


i 1 Includes all net exports of non-mon 
| overseas countries and exports of gold. 


etary gold. 
3 Includes estima 


2 Excludes wheat exports diverted to other 
ted value of wheat sold in European countries. 
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3.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1948-53 

(Millions of Canadian Dollars) q 


Item ~ 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953? 
A. Current RecerTs— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)!.................. 3,030 | 2,989 | 3,139 | 38,950] 4,339] 4,159 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries.................. — — 57 145 20 246 
Gold production available for export............. 119 139 163 150 150 144 
Tourist and travel expenditure................... 279 285 275 274 275 302 
Interestrand dividends:..3. 0S ccc eee, 70 83 91 115 145 164 | 
HrersirG ands shipping eat. nea eee ee ae 336 303 284 351 883 337 
Allsosher current creditesos, ah: ness, Adecco ceteeke: 313 290 288 326 366 413 | 
LOTALS) CURRENT VECEIPTSi ay Lice sarin aoe ee. 4,147 | 4,089 | 4,297 | 5,311 5,858 | 5, 75am 
B. CurRRENtT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).................. 2,598 | 2,696 | 3,129 | 4,097] 3,850] 4,209 
‘Tourist and travel expenditure..........0...0.... 134 193 226 280 341 B 
Interest andsdividendsivc san se cee te een 325 390 475 450 413 410 
Preivhvand shipping. Aenea ee ee eee 279 253 301 354 375 382 
Officia licontrilbttionss pias eee eee 23 6 62 154 216 270 
All other current débits...... 1... eat. Son 374 438 493 499 561 
Toraus, CURRENT PAYMENTS.:........+2.0....... 3,696 | 3,912 | 4,681 | 5,828} 5,694 6,197 | 
C. Net BALANCE ON CuRRENT ACCOUNT............. +451 +177 —334 —517 | +164 —439 , 
D. Carirat TRANSACTIONS— 
Direct investment im Canada oases eee eee +71 +94 +222 +309 +346 | +398 © 
Net new issues or retirements of Canadian secur- 
ities heldaa broad: ast. see Ree eee +36 —42 —74 +227 +227 +200 | 
Net sales or purchases of outstanding securities. . —4 +30 +399 +53 —82 —10 5 
Loans and Advances by Government of Canada— 
Loan of 1946 to United Kingdom............... —52 —120 —50 +14 +14 +14 


Post-war loans to other countries............... 


Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. —21 +40 | +233 —192 —66 —17 
Other capital movements?.................0.0005 +25 —63 | +224 +91} —565 | —261 
Net Movement or Carirat Exciusive or CHANGE 
IN OrriciaL Houpines or Goup anp U.S. Dottars| +45 —43 |+1,028 | +556 —84 | +397 | 
E. CHANGE IN OrrictAt HoupINGs...............0.-. +496 | +134 +694 +39 +80 —42 
1 Includes official contributions in kind, n.o.p. 2 Includes errors and omissions. 


4.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and the United States, 1948=53 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953p — 
A. Current Recerts— | 
Merchandise exports (adjusted). ................ 1,508 1,521 2,046 | 2,826 | 2,346 | 2/4599 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............... 119 139 163 150 150 144 | 
PEA VCE OX PON itt 0 > oer be veonr ssn ereptnl eereeeicoweh: 267 267 260 258 257 282% 
Interest and dividends. ...4/.).0 eee aes 40 50 57 85 99 
Trejehtiaidshipping arf tiie eke, 15 Cee 131 126 157 164 174 164 
All ‘other current receipts!.~.... 2) oo... .heccccnhe 185 176 201 223 262 296 
Toraus, CURRENT RECEIPTS..............00.5.. 2,247 2,269 2,877 8,178 8,274 3, 443 
B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)................. 1,797 1,899 | 2,093 | 2,842 | 2,817 | 3,046 
ravel expenditure. Pees....4, Oe oct. n cee iB} 165 193 246 294 307 
Interest and dividends, (770.0 fh ee 267 325 411 382 344 341 
Freight andishipping sates... oie ks ee 213 193 240 276 802 301 
All other current payments..,................... 250 288 340 383 366 372 
Toraus, CURRENT PAYMENTS.................... 2,640 | 2,870] 3,277] 4,129] 4,193 | 4.367 _ 
C. Current Account BALANCE. .........0cec0ec0.. —393 —601 —400 | —951 — 849 —924 


5.—Current Account Transactions poten Canada and the United Kingdom, 
-53 

(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
ee a 
Item 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953p 


 ~SS  enaEReRenannE 


. 
| 
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. 
| 
: 


ee ree | ee | en | nS | <a S 


———— 


, 


| 
A. CuRRENT RECEIPTS— 


Merchandise exports (adjusted)........++++++++: 703 701 469 636 727 656 
| Travel expenditure...........eseeeereeecesseeees 9 11 7 8 10 12 
Interest and dividends..........sseeeeeeeveeeees 9 9 6 30 29 31 
_ Freight and BADE cecs Lads Sy o's Foie wie sine xe =a0~ 105 89 61 91 105 87 
| All other current receipts. .........eeeeeeeeeeees 96 87 47 56 54 56 
ToraLs, CURRENT RECEIPTS. .......+0-eeeeeeeeee 922 897 590 821 925 842 
B. Current PayMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)...........+.++- 287 300 399 417 350 462 
b "Travel expenditure. ...........seeeeeereeeeeeees 12 17 19 20 27 31 
Interest and dividends............eeeseeeeeeeees 50 55 54 57 56 55 
Freight and shipping..........+ssseseeeee reece 34 32 36 43 42 45 
: All other current payments...........+-eeeeeeee 53 47 58 61 62 107 
_ Torans, CURRENT PAYMENTS. ........ +200 e+e: 436 451 566 598 537 700 
ic. CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE........ceeecereeeeeee +486 | +446 +24) +223 +388 | +142 


ees 2 a a es TO 


6.—Capital Transactions between Canada and the United States,! 1949-53 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


| Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


re | ee | eminem 


: A. CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE. .....ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeer ee tees 
| B. Caprrrat AccountT— 
Direct investments in Canada@......... eee ee reer ee ee eeees +84} +200] +270) +319 +330 
Canadian direct investments abroad.........++-+++e+eees +16 +41 —4 —42 —26 
New issues of Canadian securities........-.++eseeeeeeeees +105 +210 | +404 | +315 +329 
Retirements of Canadian securities.........+++eeeereeeees —136 —263 —159 —75 —132 
Net trade in outstanding Canadian SCCULIUICS scent. ote © +25 | +362 +20 —104 —80 
Transactions in foreign securities.........+;++eeeeee reese +16 +73 +17 +4 +3 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners......... —8 +89 —53 —37 —1 
Other capital movements?........4.ceeee sees e eer e entree —38 | +249 +59 | —458 | —165 
Net capital movement..........eeseeerer erence sere cee: +64 | +961 | +554 —78 | +258 
Balance settled by exchange transfers. ........+++++++2++: +671 +133 +436 |+1,007 | +624 
C. CHANGE IN OrriciAL Houpincs or GOLD AND U.S. Dotrars.| +134 | +694 +39 +80 —42 


Ms Wsth Oh fre teh oh A ymndeks Tg eet dere 


1 Includes some capital transactions on account of ‘*other overseas countries’’. 2 Includes errors 


and omissions. 


Section 2.—Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 


In 1953, more than 51,000,000 persons crossed the International Boundary 
from the United States to Canada, 3,000,000 more than the previous record estab- 
lished in 1952. United States travellers entering Canada numbered 28,000,000 
and residents of Canada returning from visits to the United States numbered 
23,000,000. ‘Travellers arriving in Canada from overseas by way of both Canadian 
and United States ports numbered 38,200 in 1953 as compared with 38,000 in 1952, 
while residents of Canada returning from overseas countries numbered 80,500 in 


1953 and 64,800 in 1952. 
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Receipts from travel in Canada by non-residents had been fairly constant 
throughout the period 1948-52, but reached a new record of $302,000,000 in 1953, 
an increase of $27,000,000 over the previous year. On the other hand, expenditures 
of Canadian travellers in other countries increased by $24,000,000 to $365,000,000 
in the same comparison. The debit balance on travel account with the United 
States, which had been $37,000,000 in 1952, was reduced to $25,000,000 in 1953, 
but that with overseas countries increased from $29,000,000 to $38,000,000, resulting 
in a total debit balance on travel account with all countries of $63,000,000 in 1953 
as compared with $66,000,000 in 1952. 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—Residents of the United | 
States travelling in Canada in 1953 spent a record amount of $282,000,000, . 
$25,000,000 more than in 1952; automobile traffic accounted for over $14,000,000 | 
of the increase and non-automobile traffic for nearly $11,000,000. 


The total number of non-resident automobiles entering Canada in 1953 was» 
8,200,000, an increase of nearly 9 p.c. over 1952. Non-permit or local traffic | 
increased by 8 p.c. and entries on customs permits by 10 p.c. Expenditures of ' 
customs-permit automobile traffic increased at a rate slightly higher than the. 
volume, resulting in average expenditures somewhat above the 1952 figure. All. 
provinces, except Ontario, recorded increases ranging from $1.56 per vehicle in. 
Manitoba to $12.64 in Saskatchewan. Ontario’s decline amounted to $2.17 
per vehicle. Expenditures of the non-permit class increased by $3,000,000 or 17 p.c. 
in 1953. 


Of the 46,289,129 automobiles registered in the United States in 1953, 2,465,495, 
or slightly over 5 p.c., entered Canada on customs permits, 


Bus traffic accounted for nearly half the $11,000,000 increase in expenditures 
of non-automobile traffic in 1953, although the volume declined by 5 p.c. The 
$3,000,000 increase in expenditures of travellers by air in 1953 was accounted for 
by increased volume, since average expenditure was slightly less than in 1952. 
Travellers by rail spent about $2,000,000 less in 1953, the result of a decline of 
over 8 p.c. in volume, although average expenditure was higher. Lower average 
expenditure for travellers arriving by boat offset an increase in volume, leaving the 
ageregate unchanged from the previous year. Expenditures of the residuary 
classification known as ‘‘Other travellers” increased by nearly $5,000,000 during 
1953 as a result of a greater number of entries. Included in the expenditure of this 
class are passenger fares earned by Canadian companies carrying residents of the 
United States overseas. 


Although residents of the United States spent more on travel outside their 
own country in 1953 than in any previous year, for the first time in over twenty 
years Canada received a smaller portion of that expenditure than Europe and the 
Mediterranean area. According to the United States Department of Commerce, 
expenditures on travel outside the United States in 1953 surpassed the previous 
record established in 1952 by about 10 p.c. In 1953, European and Mediterranean 
countries received 33 p.c., Canada 32 p.c., Mexico 21 p.c., the West Indies and 
Central America 9 p.c., and other countries 5 ie. 
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rs 


Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—lExpenditures 
by residents of Canada in the United States reached a new peak in 1953, but the 
rate of increase was more moderate than that experienced in 1952 and also more 
_ moderate than the rate of increase in volume would indicate. Expenditures by 
_ residents of Canada in the United States are estimated at $307,000,000, an increase 

of more than $13,000,000 over the previous year. 


| Although the number of visits to Canada by residents of the United States 
exceeded visits of Canadians to the United States by nearly 5,000,000 or over 
20 p.c., expenditures of Canadians in the United States exceeded expenditures of 
| Americans in Canada by $25,000,000 or approximately 9 p.c. It will be noted 
that in a corresponding comparison in 1952, visits by Americans exceeded return 
"visits of Canadians by 22 p.c. and Canadian expenditures in the United States were 
14 p.c. higher than American expenditures in Canada. Thus, it appears that 
average expenditures by Canadians in foreign countries are higher than non-resident 
expenditures in Canada. In 1953, the average rate per person for visits lasting 
_ longer than 48 hours was $86 for Canadians visiting the United States and $52 for 
_ Americans visiting Canada compared with $88 and $51, respectively, in 1952. If 
_ the population of the two countries is taken into consideration, residents of Canada 
| spent an average of $20.79 per capita in the United States during 1953, and residents 
_ of the United States spent an average of $1.77 per capita in Canada. 


| Most of the gain in expenditures by Canadians in the United States was in the 
_ short-term category which accounted for nearly 73 p.c. or over $10,000,000 of the 
_ increase over 1952. Within the short-term group, expenditures of the two-day 
_ motorists accounted for 41 p.c. of the increase, followed in order of importance by 
other travellers making up 34 p.c., and the one-day motorists 25 p.c. Shopping 
_ trips close to the 48-hour period in the United States may have been responsible 
for a considerable portion of the gain in the two-day class. Purchases declared 
_ under the $100 customs exemption were $72,000,000 in 1953, an increase of nearly 
$6,000,000 over the previous year. The advance in value of declared purchases 
made up 42 p.c. of the total inérease of Canadian travel expenditures in the 
United States in 1953 and 41 p.c. of the increase in 1952 over 1951. The pattern 
of expenditures for purchases of merchandise did not change materially during 
the period 1950 to 1953 when purchases of clothing made up nearly 50 p.c. of the 
expenditures declared under the $100 exemption. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Travel between Canada 
and overseas countries produced the greatest debit balance in 1953 of any year on 
record. The adverse balance on overseas travel account during 1953 amounted 
to $38,000,000, an increase of $9,000,000 over the previous high established in 1952. 


Visitors arriving in Canada direct from overseas countries by way of Canadian 
ports in 1953 numbered 21,600 of whom 11,300 or 52 p.c. travelled by boat and the 
other 48 p.c., representing 10,300 passengers, travelled by air. The total represents 
a decline from the 1952 figure of over 2 p.c.; ship traffic declined 7 p.c. and air traffic 
increased between 3 and 4 p.c. In addition to the direct traffic to Canada, 16,600 
overseas visitors arrived via the United States, making a total of 38,200. 


Expenditures in Canada by non-immigrant arrivals from overseas countries 
are estimated at $20,000,000, $2,000,000 higher than the previous record expend- 
jtures in 1949 and 1952. Included in these totals are transportation costs paid 
to Canadian carriers. 
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Residents of Canada returning from overseas countries via Canadian ports 
numbered 61,500, an increase of 12 p.c. over the previous record in 1952, | 
Approximately 45 p.c. of the residents returning direct in 1953 re-entered through | 
the airports of Gander, Dorval and Malton compared with 38 p.c. in 1952. 
Canadian travellers returning by way of the United States are estimated at 19,000. 
making a total of 80,500 via Canadian and United States ports. | 


Expenditures of Canadians travelling in overseas countries amounted to 
$58,000,000 in 1953, the highest ever recorded and an increase of 23 p.c. or 
$11,000,000 over the previous year. Included in this amount are transportation | 
fares paid to non-Canadian carriers. 


-9¥,—Number and Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers Abroad, 1952 and 1953 


Excess of | Excess of 
Foreign Foreign 

Travellers | Expenditure - 

in Canada! | in Canada 


Foreign Foreign Canadians | Canadian 
Travellers | Expenditure} Travelling | Expenditure 
in Canada! | in Canada | Abroad! Abroad 


Year and 
Class of Traveller 


| | | | | ee 


No $’000 No $’000 No $7000 
1952 
Travellers from and to over- 
Beas GOUNUTICS: «eee eecriee 22,000 18,000 54,812 47,000 —32,812 —29,000 
Travellers from and to the ; 
United States— 
Automobile— 
Short-term visit?....... 15 7123 36,000 | 11,173,553 41,800 |+4, 601,570 —5,800 
Long-term visit......... 2,793,123 106,500 1, 240, 135 76,700 |+1, 552,988 -+29, 800 
Eyl Rea ty rh ee SRN ee 1,110,471 45,900 554,573 75,200 | -+555,898 —29,300 
Boat Ee eee eee ee 302, 834 14, 200 95,656 3,800 | +207,178 +10, 400 
Bus (exclusive of local bus) 375,051 18,100 587,998 51,500 —212,947 —33, 400 
PMINCralt ee eens ee 185, 129 21,900 165,562 26, 100 +19, 567 —4, 200 
Other (pedestrians, local 
DUS CLC ORerreet ae 5, 735, 103 14,400 | 7,694,547 18,400 |—1, 959, 444 —4,000 
Totals, United States.....]| 26,276,834 257,000 | 21,512,024 293,500 |+-4, 764, 810 —36, 500 
Totals, All Countries....| 26,298,834 275,000 | 21,566,836 340,500 | +4,731,998 —65, 500 | 
1953 
Travellers from and to over- 
seas countries............. 21,575 20, 000 - 61,482 58,000 —39,907 —38, 000 
Travellers from and to the 
United States— 
Automobile— 
Short-term visit?....... 16,389, 423 40,400 | 12,194,920 48,500 |+-4, 194,503 —8, 100 
Long-term visit......... 3,003, 821 116,500 1,389, 432 84,500 |+1, 614,389 +32, 000° 
Bah Ulaee eas eh ge Re ee 1,026, 109 43,900 Dbesolo 61, 600 +513 ,586 —17,700. 
LB LOS RS te RD bel 2 let «OG 825, 404 14, 200 127,144 5,100 +198, 260 +9, 100° 
Bus (exclusive of local bus) 352, 205 23,000 538, 222) 45,900 —186,017 —22,900 > 
(AIrcralt meet 213,415 24,900 200,456 39,900 +12,959 —15,000 
Other (pedestrians, local 
DUS: CLG") ac CREE 6,714,369 19,300 | 8,349,145 21,800 |—1, 634,776 —2,500 
Totals, United States..... 28,024,746 282,200 | 28,311, 842 307,300 |+4, 712,904 —25, 100. 
Totals, All Countries... .| 28,046,321 302,200 | 23,378,324 365,300 |-+4, 672,997 — 63,100 


1 As these figures are the number of entries and re-entries into Canada, they include substantial amounts 
of in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 2 Visits of less than 48 hours. 
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\ 8.—_Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Province, 
1952 and 1953 


ForrIGN VeHictes INWARD 


Province or Territory Non-Permit Class Travellers’ Commercial 
Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
| 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 
| No No No No No No 
'Nova Scotia and New ’ 
PESTUNS WICK Sok oes cle tenet 967,478 | 1,009,549 152,421 161, 286 89,951 83, 707 
MBH ODCC. . ciste sisesn deh taeda s 289, 369 348, 679 393, 507 413,016 43,110 59,019 
LCE ETT CON a ee 3,806,941 | 4,127,205 1,362,363 1,534,135 138; oul 190, 197 
PPRTINGOUAT. os olka he cate 71,783 71,334 38,040 39,971 6, 801 7,218 
Saskatchewan.............. 25, 655 25, 493 19, 288 2115p 5, 658 7,927 
: GTN Es Se aaa ie mee ak al 19, 847 23, 254 42,743 44,450 3,988 6,013 
British Columbia. }...5..... 109,917 122,165 262,550 283, 846 14, 606 17, 232 
Sukon Territory....<..+c.-- 2,263 1,520 ie2oe 8, 255 1,051 1,176 
| (Sonn See a ee Se eS eee ee eee ee eS eee ee 
SR OUAISE fee cee encase a chore 5,293,258 | 5,729,199 | 2,278,165 | 2,506,114 303,736 372,489 


Percentage increase, 1953 
| DOVCELLGO2es ee. 326 +8-2 +10-0 +22-6 


CANADIAN VEHICLES RETURNING 


| After Stay of After Stay of Commercial 
24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 
: 1952 .? 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 
: No No No. No No No 

| Nova Scotia and New 
mee Brunswick? s ese kee. ees 1,071,888 | 1,128,197 31, 698 44,816 91, 690 93,575 
MEBRODOC saad cmcmre. rable fess a 589, 205 704,508 141,396 160,510 68, 751 90,117 
MMREDATIO ce ic cls ronal ees ON cus 1,368, 502 1,488,384 263, 158 281, 225 136, 040 112,547 

MPANILODA. f2 20 esac eres + 115, 966 125,330 44,498 51,059 16,975 20, 222 

Saskatchewan.............. 55,101 57,265 31,011 35,461 eanvok 14,702 
) LYST iypeaia litt cot Mpa ereet ste 28,146 28,036 32, 260 34,529 8,418 UAW C2 
British Columbia........... 465, 460 513,797 141, 238 153, 443 28,471 32,910 
ley ukon Territory............ 212 405 16 2 121 
| SP OCRIS. 8 Ao Ass. coche o55p2,5853 3,694,480 | 4,045,922 685, 426 261, 255 364,171 371,366 
——eEEEEE———— EEE ET 
| Percentage increase, 1953 
MPOVOE 1902... cece csec sees +9:°5 -FIiet +2:0 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, while detailed information on the 
National Parks and Historic Sites is available from the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces 
or particular cities or resorts, the tourist may apply to the provincial or municipal 
bureau of information concerned. (See Directory of Sources of Official Information 
in Chapter X XIX under the heading ‘‘Tourist Trade’’.) 


a 
Tourist Information.—Tourist information generally is supplied by the 


PART IV.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of 
Canadians, largely because of the fact that the productive capacity of Canada is 
greater than the ability of its population to consume the output of farms, factories, 


* Prepared in the several branches and divisions concerned and collated in the Information Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort is made, therefore, to establish and 
maintain close commercial relations with other countries whose markets are essential 
to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that two-way trade should 
be encouraged in order that goods and services may be accepted in partial payment. 
for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commodities 
that are not indigenous to this country have to be imported from abroad. Some of 
these are required for Canadian industrial processes and others may be classed as 
consumer goods necessary for the maintenance of a high standard of living. 


Although many private firms have established connections in other countries 
that enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others 
require the assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of 
supply. Import and export controls, imposed by many countries for a variety of 
reasons, together with post-war foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that 
no single firm or even an association of manufacturers, exporters or importers can 
solve without assistance from government representatives. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce and associated agencies are at the 


disposal of exporters and importers engaged directly in the development of Canada’s » 


commercial relations with other countries. Services obtainable from the various 
branches, divisions and agencies are described below. 


Canadian Trade Commissioner Service.—The Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner Service is one of the important instruments in the continuous effort to 
increase Canadian international trade, to give world-wide distribution to Canadian 
products and to locate the best sources of supply for imports. With headquarters 
at Ottawa, the Service maintains 53 offices in 43 countries, staffed with trained 
Canadian trade officials and commodity specialists. The work of the Trade Com- 
missioners in the field is co-ordinated at Ottawa by four Area Trade Officers. These 
officers are familiar with every aspect of foreign trade in their geographical or 
political areas and are responsible to the Director of the Service for the collection, 
preparation and presentation of information on all trade matters in their respective 
territories. 


Trade Commissioners bring together exporters and importers of Canada and 


other countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products and — 


report on the exact kind of goods in demand, prices, competitive conditions, trade 

and exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging requirements, labelling, 

etc. Inquiries for Canadian goods are forwarded to the Department at Ottawa or 
directly to interested Canadian firms. For Canadian importers, Trade Commissioners” 
seek sources of supply of a wide variety of goods. The preparation of economic 
and other reports for departmental use is an important activity for the Trade 
Commissioner, while much attention is given to the dissemination of information | 
on the Canadian International Trade Fair, securing exhibitors and encouraging » 
the visits of foreign buyers. Assistance is also given to Canadian exhibitors at_ 
overseas trade fairs and a constant liaison is maintained with foreign government 

trade departments. 


In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission as well as a trade 
office, Trade Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the 
title of Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries 
they act as Consuls General, Consuls or Vice-Consuls, according to their status as 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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In order to provide Canadian manufacturers, exporters and importers with 
up-to-date information concerning their territories more effectively than is possible 
by correspondence, tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged from time to 
time for Trade Commissioners. Such direct contacts enable specific problems to 
be discussed and, at the same time, serve to bring into focus for the Trade Com- 
missioner the Canadian industrial picture as a whole. He thus returns to his post 


with a knowledge of current Canadian conditions and in a better position to assist 


in the development and extension of Canadian trade opportunities. 
| # 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD, AS AT 
JAN. 1, 1955 


ArGENTINA.—C. S. Bissett, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé 


Mitré 478, Buenos Aires. 


- Ausrratia.—C. M. Croft, Commercial Counsellor for Canada, City Mutual Life Bldg., 


60 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
R. W. Blake, Commercial Secretary for Canada and Agricultural Secretary, 83 William 


Street, Melbourne. 


BELGIAN Coneo.—A. B. Brodie, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Forescom 
Building, Leopoldville. Territory includes Angola and French Equatorial Africa. 


- Bercrum.—T. J. Monty, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, 


Brussels. Territory includes Luxembourg. 


Brazw.—C. J. Van Tighem, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio 
Metropole, Av. Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. 
M. P. Carson, Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, 
Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sao Paulo. 


_ Cryton.—James J. Hurley, High Commissioner for Canada, 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon 


Garden, Colombo. 


' Cute.—R. E. Gravel, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6th Floor, Av. General 


Bulnes, 129, Santiago. 


Cotompra.—W. J. Millyard, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Avenida Jimenez 
No. 7-25, Bogota. Territory includes Ecuador. 


Cusa.—G. A. Browne, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Motor Centre, 


Calle Infanta 16, Havana. 


DenmarkK.—C. F. Wilson, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, 4 Trondhjems 
Plads, Copenhagen. Territory includes Greenland. 


Dominican Repusuic.—M. B. Bursey, Commercial Counsellor, Edificio Copello 408, Calle 
El Conde, Ciudad Trujillo. Territory includes Haiti and Puerto Rico. 


Ecyrt.—M. R. M. Dale, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Rouston 
Pasha, Garden City, Cairo. Territory includes Aden, Sudan, Cyprus, Ethiopia and 


Saudi Arabia. 


France.—B. C. Butler, Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 3 rue Scribe, Paris. Territory 
includes Algeria, French Morocco, French West Africa and Tunisia. 
R. Campbell Smith, Commercial Secretary for Canada, 3 rue Scribe, Paris. 


GrermMany.—B. A. Macdonald, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitel- 
mannstrasse, Bonn. 


Grerece.—H. W. Richardson, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassillissis 
Sophias Ave., Athens. Territory includes Israel and Turkey. 


GuateMata.—J. C. Depocas, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 5a Avenida 


Sud, 10-68, Guatemala City. Territory includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone. 
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FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD—continued 


Honea Kona.—T. R. G. Fletcher, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Building, Hong Kong. Territory includes 
China, Indo-China, Macao and Taiwan. 


[np1A.—Richard Grew, Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 
D. M. Holton, Commercial Secretary for Canada, Gresham Assurance House, Mint 
Road, Bombay. 


InponEsIA.—W. D. Wallace, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Budi Krmulian 
No. 6, Djakarta. 


hae ale .—T. Grant Major, Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, 
Dublin. 


Iraty.—S. G. MacDonald, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio 
Mercadante 15, Rome. ‘Territory includes Libya, Malta and Yugoslavia. 


Jamarica.—M. B. Palmer, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Chambers, Kingston. Territory includes Bahamas and British Honduras. 


JaPAN.—J. C. Britton, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Tokyo. Territory 
includes Korea. 
Paul Sykes, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 7th Floor, Crescent Building, | 
72 Kyomachi, Ikutaku, Kobe. 


Lreranon.—G. F. G. Hughes, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Legation, Alpha Building, 
Rue Clemenceau, Beirut. Territory includes Iraq, Jordan and Syria. 


Mexico.—M. T. Stewart, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Inter- 
nacional, Paseo de la Reforma, Mexico, D.F. 


Tue NerHERLANDS.—V. L. Chapin, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 
1-A, The Hague. 


New ZeEatanp.—L. S. Glass, Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner 
for Canada, Government Life Insurance Building, Wellington. Territory includes — 
Fiji and Western Samoa. 


Norway.—J. L. Mutter, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo. Territory includes Iceland. 


Paxistan.—R. K. Thomson, Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
Rte Hotel Metropole, Victoria Road, Karachi. Territory includes Afghanistan 
and Iran. 


Peru.—H. J. Horne, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, 
Carabaya 831, Plaza San Martin, Lima. Territory includes Bolivia. 


Puiirprines.—F. H. Palmer, Consul General of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Ayala 
Building, Juan Luna Street, Manila. 


Portucat.—L. M. Cosgrave, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Avenida de 
Praia da Vitoria 48-1°D, Lisbon. Territory includes The Azores and Madeira. 


StncarorE.—D. 8. Armstrong, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Room F-3, 
Union Building, Singapore. Territory includes Brunei, Burma, Federation of Malaya, 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand. 


SourH Arrica.—K. F. Noble, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mutual 
Building, Harrison Street, Johannesburg. Territory includes Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 
A. W. Evans, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Grand Parade Centre 
Building, Adderley Street, Cape Town. Territory includes South-West Africa, 
Mauritius and Madagascar. 


Spain.—B. I. Rankin, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, 
Avenida de Jose Antonio 88, Madrid. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary 
Islands, Gibraltar, Rio de Oro, Spanish Morocco and Tangier. 


: 
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FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD —concluded 


| Swepren.—F. W. Fraser, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Strandvagen, 7-C, 
Stockholm. Territory includes Finland. 


| SwirzERLAND.—W. Van Vliet, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeld- 
strasse 88, Berne. Territory includes Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


TRINIDAD.—P. V. McLane, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Colonial Building, 
72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain. Territory includes Barbados, Windward and Leeward 
Islands, British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, French Guiana, and French West Indies. 


- Unirep Kinapom.—R. P. Bower, Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner 


for Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 
(Post Vacant) Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, 
Water Street, Liverpool. 
T. Grant Major, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square, 
Belfast. Territory includes Northern Ireland. 
Unirep Srares.—R. G. C. Smith, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
H. A. Gilbert, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
S. V. Allen, Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
GC. R. Gallow, Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 20. 
D. H. Cheney, Vice Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 
532 Little Building, 80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
R. V. N. Gordon, Vice Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 
Chicago Daily News Building, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
M. J. Vechsler, Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 
1035 Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Leslie G. Chance, Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Associated Realty 
Building, 510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
G. A. Newman, Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 215-217 Inter- 
national Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 
Christopher C. Eberts, Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 3rd Floor, Kohl 
Building, 400 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
C. Norman Senior, Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower Building, 
7th Ave. at Olive Way, Seattle 1, Wash. 
Urvuauay.—W. Gibson-Smith, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Calle Colonia 
1013, 7° Piso, Montevideo. Territory includes Paraguay. 
_ Venrezueta.—H. L. Brown, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Pan 
American, Puente Urapal, Caracas. Territory includes Netherlands Antilles. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ARGENTINA.—W. F. Hillhouse, Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé 
Mitré 478, Buenos Aires. Territory includes Paraguay and Uruguay. 


Austratta.—R. W. Blake, Agricultural Secretary for Canada, 83 William Street, Melbourne. 


Tur NETHERLANDS.—C. J. Small, Acting Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 
Sophialaan 1-A, The Hague. Territory includes Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Unrrev Kinapom.—D. A. B. Marshall, Commercial Secretary (Agricultural), Office of the 
High Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


Unirep Srates.—Dr. W. C. Hopper, Agricultural Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C 


Venezueta.—D. B. Laughton, Acting Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio 
Pan American, Puente Urapal, Caracas. Territory includes Colombia. 


FISHERIES REPRESENTATIVE 


Iraty.—M. S. Strong, Commercial Secretary (Fisheries), Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio 
Mercadante 15, Rome. 
TIMBER REPRESENTATIVE 
Unitep Krnapom.—G. H. Rochester, Commercial Secretary (Timber), Office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 
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Commodities Branch.—The Commodities Branch is responsible for main-_ 
taining the liaison with industry and with export and import trades essential to the 
foreign trade promotion work of the Department. The Branch assembles trade 
information and data on products for use by Trade Commissioners in posts abroad, 
and officers of the Branch maintain contact with industry through personal visits 
and by exchange of correspondence with this purpose in view. Through corres- 
pondence with Canadian Government Trade Commissioners abroad, officers of the 
Branch are able to follow conditions in foreign markets and to supply this 
information for the benefit of Canadian traders. 


The Branch contains commodity specialists organized in three divisions: the 
Machinery and Metals Divison, the Forest Products and Chemicals Division, and 
the Consumer Goods Division. Within these Divisions, individual commodity 
specialists are concerned with such particular groups of products as machine tools 
and plant equipment, non-ferrous metals, steel, chemicals, lumber, leather and 
rubber, as well as a very wide range of consumer products. It is the function of 
the commodity specialist to call the attention of Trade Commissioners to changes 
in supply conditions and to products available for export. They also relay market 
news received from Trade Commissioners to Canadian manufacturers and exporters. 
Close attention is paid to developing opportunities for promoting sales abroad of — 
Canadian products, and exporters are informed about regulations governing foreign 
trade. 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch.—The main functions of this Branch 
include: (1) trade promotion relating to agricultural and fisheries products; (2) the 
programming, receiving and disseminating of information on foreign agriculture 
and fisheries; and (3) acting as a focal point for haison on agricultural and fisheries 
matters with the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Fisheries, the 
Canadian Wheat Board, and other government departments and boards. 


In the field of trade promotion, the Grain Division and the Food and Agriculture 
Division assist Canadian exporters of agricultural and fisheries products in finding 
markets in other countries. Canadian firms are supplied with information with 
respect to market conditions and requirements in foreign markets, competition 
from other sources of supply, exchange and tariff restrictions and other related 
information. Canadian Trade Commissioners throughout the world are kept 
fully informed on such matters as production and price trends in Canada, quantities 
of commodities available for export and sources of supply. 


The Grain Division deals specifically with matters relating to Canada’s grain © 
trade. Assistance is rendered foreign governments and other buyers in the purchase 
of Canadian wheat, flour and other cereals. Close contact is maintained with the 
flour millers as well as daily lhaison with the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Commodity Officers concerned with live stock, live-stock products, meat, 
dairy and poultry products, fruits and vegetables, and fish and fisheries products, 
keep in contact with the trade and trade organizations dealing with these com-_ 
modities. They are in close touch with the officers of other departments of govern- 
ment concerned with the disposition of Canadian production surplus to domestic 
requirements, and who are responsible for such items as health standards, grading 
and inspection. 
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A great deal of information pertaining to foreign agriculture and fisheries is 
received from the Canadian Trade Commissioners. This material, which reflects 
foreign government policy, production trends and market information, is processed 
in the Branch and distributed to the departments of government concerned and 
others interested. Much of it is published in Foreign Trade. The Trade Commis- 
sioner Service includes a number of officers who deal specifically with agricultural 
and fisheries matters. Some of these officers are located in Canada’s most important 
export outlets and others in those countries with which Canada competes on world 


markets, particularly in such commodities as wheat, coarse grains, live stock, 


meats and dairy products. The information received from the agricultural officers 


and other Trade Commissioners on foreign agricultural developments is distributed 
in Canada through publications issued by the Economics Division of the Department 
of Agriculture and by direct communication with producers and exporters. Fisheries 
information from abroad is passed immediately to the Department of Fisheries, 
| the provincial departments concerned, the Fisheries Council, and to fish exporters. 


International Trade Relations Branch.—This Branch deals with a wide 


| variety of current trade issues, ranging from the analysis of developments in inter- 
national commercial relations to assisting in the reopening of dollar markets for 


' Canadian products in Europe and to finding practical solutions for tariff difficulties 


encountered by Canadian exporters. The Branch has under constant review 
Canada’s trading relations with other countries, and studies the effects of the work 
of such international organizations as the European Payments Union and the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation on Canadian and world trade. 


Trade treaties are under continuous examination by the Branch, which is 


| responsible for the preparation of material for trade and tariff negotiations with 


—— 


other countries. Material is collected on foreign tariffs, customs legislation, taxes 
affecting trade, import licensing, exchange regulations, documentation, sanitation, 
marking and labelling requirements, and measures pertaining to quotas, embargoes 
and other import restrictions. These data are analysed, interpreted, clarified and 
made available in easily comprehensible form to exporters, government officials and 


other export interests. 


Exporters who encounter difficulties resulting from the trade policies or reguia- 
tions of other countries are given expert advice and interpretations of foreign 
regulations. Also, the Branch initiates official consultations with other governments 
respecting such problems. 


Economics Branch.—The Economics Branch maintains a continuous review 
of business conditions in Canada and conducts special studies on particular industries 
or on any aspect of Canada’s economic development, as required. Aspects of the 
general economic situation considered include foreign trade, investment, consump- 
tion, production, prices, incomes and employment, as well as conditions in industries 
and localities. 


Industrial Development Branch.—This Branch co-ordinates the assist- 
ance offered by the Federal Government in the establishment of new industries 
in Canada. Acting in this capacity, information is provided on a multiplicity of 
matters pertaining to industry establishment and assists in solving the variety of 
problems encountered by Canadian and foreign businessmen. 
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The Branch also aids those established firms that wish to expand into new © 


lines of production. Inquiries from foreign firms and individuals regarding the 
manufacture of products in Canada under licence or royalty are screened and 
brought to the attention of Canadian manufacturers interested in producing 
additional items. 


The Branch acts in an advisory capacity to the Immigration Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration regarding the admission of individuals, 


other than those from Commonwealth countries and the United States, who wish > 


to establish new industries in Canada. It also works in close co-operation with a 
widespread network of organizations throughout Canada, including industrial 
development departments of the provinces, municipalities, railways, banks, power 
companies, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Information Branch.—The principal function of the Information Branch is 
to furnish the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the 
assistance that exporters and importers may obtain from the Department of Trade 


and Commerce. The Branch is responsible also for stimulating a better apprecia- — 


tion by the general public of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. 


The attention of exporters and potential exporters is directed to opportunities for — 


the disposal of their products in markets abroad, and of importers to the sources 
of supply for raw materials and consumer goods unobtainable in Canada. Its 
principal educational and informative medium is Foreign Trade, fortnightly pub- 
lication of the Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced reports of Canadian 
Trade Commissioners on conditions in their respective territories, articles by Head 
Office personnel and economists of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, news items 
and charts portraying trade trends. Press releases are prepared and distributed 
to newspapers at home, and material of a similar character dispatched to Canadian 
Trade Commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and 
brochures are prepared to’ supplement other information on foreign markets, 
sources of supply, documentation, regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance 
is rendered to correspondents of newspapers and periodicals at home and abroad in 
the preparation of articles pertaining to various phases of Canada’s foreign trade. 
The educational and promotional work of this Branch is supported by moderate 


advertising at home and abroad, through the daily press, periodicals and trade — 


papers as well as films and radio. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Govern- 
ment Exhibition Commission publicizes Canada by graphic media of all kinds and 


helps to sell Canadian products abroad. The Commission is solely responsible © 


for the construction and administration of Federal Government exhibits at inter- 
national expositions, trade fairs and displays outside Canada and of international 
trade fairs in Canada sponsored by the Government of Canada. The Commission’s 
first fulfilment of the latter responsibility was the inauguration of the Canadian 
International Trade Fair, held annually at Toronto since 1948. 


The Commission also co-operates with Canadian exporters in securing repre- — 
sentation for goods at trade fairs and trade promotional displays, and is equipped — 
to advise individual Canadian companies in the preparation of exhibits. It dis- — 


tributes, at its various presentations, literature produced by other government 
departments and agencies. 
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Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—The Export Credits Insurance 


Corporation was established under the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance 
Act, 1944, and as amended in August 1946, May 1948, and March 1954. The 
Corporation, which is administered by a board of directors including the Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of Finance and the Governor 


of the Bank of Canada, insures exporters against losses arising from credit and 


_ political risks involved in the export or in an agreement for the export of goods. 
Policies are generally issued on a yearly basis, covering exporters’ sales to all 


countries. 'The main risks covered include: insolvency or protracted default on 
the part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the 
transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation of an import licence or the imposition 
of restrictions on the importation of goods not previously subject to restrictions; 
the occurrence of war between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, 
etc., in the buyer’s country. 

The insurance is available under two main classifications—general commodities 
and capital goods. Coverage for general commodities can be procured by exporters 


‘under two types of policies: (1) the Contracts Policy, which insures an exporter 


against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; or (2) the 
Shipments Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the exporter 
from the time of shipment until payment is received. 

Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant 
equipment, heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit for lengthy periods is 
often necessary. Specific policies are issued for transactions involving capital 
goods but the general terms and conditions are the same as those applicable to 
policies for general commodities. 

The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 
85 p.c. of the gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance basis also 
operates in the distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and 
these recoveries are shared by the Corporation and the exporter in the proportions 
of 85 and 15 p.c., respectively. 

The Corporation, from its inception to Dec. 31, 1953, issued policies having 


a total value of $432,781,526. Claims paid to exporters during the same period 


amounted to $3,888,180. A large majority of these claims resulted from exchange 
transfer difficulties, with relatively few arising from insolvencies. Recoveries made 
amounted to $1,716,829. Excess of income over expenditure to Dec. 31, 1953, was 


$1,068,112, which was added to the Corporation’s underwriting reserve. 


International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division.—The 
administration of Canada’s participation in the Colombo Plan—a Commonwealth 
effort to help the peoples of South and Southeast Asia to raise their standards of 
living and productivity—is the responsibility of this Division. This contribution 
is of two types—capital aid and technical co-operation. Under capital assistance, 
grants of goods or services are made to countries in the area on a government- 
to-government basis. Technical co-operation embraces the training of ° Asian 
peoples in a variety of fields in Canada and the supplying of Canadian experts to 
advise and instruct abroad. The Division also assists the United Nations and .its 
specialized agencies in the recruiting of technical experts and in the arrangement. of 
courses of instruction for trainees sent to Canada for study. For the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1954, $25,000,000 was voted by Parliament for capital aid and an additional 
$400,000 was provided for the Colombo Plan technical co-operation program. 
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Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given in the 1940 
Year Book, pp. 480-482. The 1942 Year Book, pp. 427-428, traces the development 
from Confederation to the adoption in 1904 of the present form of preferential 
tariff. 

Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it has been necessary, in 
regard to tariffs, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships in force at present and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those 
editions of the Year Book where extended treatments may be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British 
Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation and General. | 

The British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest 
rates. They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped direct to 
Canada from countries of the Commonwealth and from the British colonies and 
other dependent overseas territories. Some Commonwealth countries have trade 
agreements with Canada which provide for rates of duty, on certain specified 
goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 

The Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than British Preferential 
rates. They are applied to dutiable commodities imported from countries outside 
the Commonwealth with which Canada has made trade agreements. The rates 
are usually lower than the General Tariff rates. Under trade agreements made 


with various countries, rates of duty lower than the Most-Favoured-Nation rates _ 


may be applied to goods from those countries. The most important trade agreement 
concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from countries entitled 
to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries 
with which Canada has not made trade agreements. 

There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential 
Tariff, or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, 
or under all Tariffs. 


Valuation.—Sect. 35 of the Customs Act provides that, when any ad valorem 


duty is imposed, the value of the goods for purposes of calculating the duty “shall 


be the fair market value of such or the like goods when sold for home consumption 


in the ordinary course of trade under fully competitive conditions, in like quantities — 


and under comparable conditions of sale, etc.” or, the price for which the goods 
were sold to the purchaser in Canada, whichever is the greater. There are further 
provisions for determining the value for duty when the fair market value cannot 
be found. Internal taxes in the country of export, the cost of shipping the goods 
to Canada, and similar charges, however, are not included in the value for duty. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling — 


price of goods being imported is less than their fair market value, and the goods 
are of a class or kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty 


* The schedules and rates in force at any particular time may be obtained from the Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa, which is responsible for administering the Canadian Tariff. 
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shall be collected. This duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual 
selling price and the fair market value of the goods, except that it may not be 
more than 50 p.c. of the value for duty. These provisions are designed to offset 
the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by exporting to Canada at less than 
the going prices. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs Tariff for the repayment 
of a portion of the duty paid on imported materials used in the manufacture of 
products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these repayments 
of duty are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign 


producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home con- 
sumption” drawbacks, applies to imported materials and parts in the production 


of specified goods to be consumed in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board, constituted by the Tariff Board Act, 
1931, consists of three members, one of whom is chairman and another vice-chairman. 


_ The duties and powers of the Board derive from three Statutes of Canada: the 
_ Tariff Board Act, the Customs Act, and the Excise Tax Act. 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any 
matter in relation to goods that, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are 
subject to or exempt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister of 
Finance desires information. The investigation into any such matter may include 
inquiry as to the effect that an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon 
a given commodity might have upon industry or trade and the extent to which 
the consumer is protected from exploitation. It is also the duty of the Board to 
inquire into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada 
that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 
Usually the references take one of two forms: authority for review of sections of 
the Customs Tariff relating to an entire industry, or for investigation in respect of 
specified commodities. Reports are tabled in Parliament. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff 


Board is authorized to act as a tribunal to hear appeals from rulings of the Depart- 


ment of National Revenue in respect of matters of administration including those of 
excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs duties. 
Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive, 
with provision for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 
Tariff references and appeals receive public hearings at which interested parties 
submit oral statements and written briefs relating to matters under consideration. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with other Countries, 
as at June 1, 1954 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main cate- 
gories: trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements are 
as follows: Australia, British West Indies, Ceylon, Ireland, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, and the United Kingdom and Colonies. These agreements have 


been modified and supplemented by the GATT. Preferential arrangements are 


also in force with respect to Southern Rhodesia, India and Pakistan. 
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Canada exchanges most/avoured-nation treatment with 34 countries under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Protocol of Provisional Application 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was signed by Canada on Oct. 30, 
1947, and brought the Agreement into force on Jan. 1, 1948. 


The GATT is a multilateral trade agreement and the most-favoured-nation 
rates of duty bound under it apply equally to all signatories. The Agreement 
consists of three parts: the general provisions related to the schedules of tariff 
concessions and the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment; the provisions 
relating to a code of regulations for conducting international trade; and the adminis- 
trative provisions of the Agreement. 


Under the new system of multilateral tariff negotiations, initiated under the 
GATT, three conferences have taken place: at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947; 
at Annecy, France, in 1949; and at Torquay, England, in 1950-51. The tariff 
concessions Canada granted and received at the Geneva Conference are described 
in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 875-877, and those negotiated at Annecy are dis- 
cussed in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 968-970. The Torquay negotiations were discussed 
in the 1952-53 edition, pp. 996-997. The existing tariff concessions remain in 
force until June 30, 1955, and, thereafter, unless modified in accordance with the 
terms of the Agreement. 


Canada already had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with a number 
of GATT members prior to the effective date of the General Agreement. These 
agreements with individual countries continue in force in conjunction with the 
General Agreement. As an exception, however, the Canada-U.S. Trade Agreement 
of 1938 is suspended for so long as both countries continue to be contracting parties 
to GATT. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries, as at 
June 1, 1954 


Country Agreement Terms 
PNOSTRAUIA. ccc cee eee Trade Agreement signed July 8, |Agreement includes schedules of 
1931; in force Aug. 8, 1931. tariff rates and exchange of 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. British preferential rates on 


items not scheduled. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


BritisH West Inpries |Trade Agreement signed July 6, |The parties exchange specified | 


(BAHAMAS, BARBADOS,| 1925, in force Apr. 30, 1927; | tariff preferences. Agreement 
BrittisH Honpuras,| Canadian notice of termination | may be terminated on six 
JAMAICA, LEEWARD of Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced | months notice. 
AND WINDWARD Is- | by notice of Dec. 27, 1939, which 
LANDS, TRINIDAD AND| continued the Agreement. 
TosaGco), BERMUDA 
AND BritisH GuIANA.|The British West Indies, with 
the exception of Jamaica, are 
contracting parties to GATT. 


CARVE ONwinniommanu ier. wave Ceylon is a party to the Trade |Canada and Ceylon exchange 
Agreement of 1937 between | preferential tariff treatment. 
United Kingdom and Canada. 
GATT effective July 29, 1948. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries, as at 


June 1, 1954—concluded 


Country Agreement 


SeNGSESIT Ct Ue os POO Since 1897, Canada has unilater- 
ally accorded British prefer- 
ential treatment to India but 
without contractual obligation. 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


MPRELAND............-. Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 


1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. 


New ZEALAND........ Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 
1932; in force May 24, 1932. 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. 


BOR ICISTA Nigwecin se «0 's.2 010 Canada unilaterally accords Pak- 
istan British preferential treat- 
ment but without contractual 
obligation. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 


SouTHERN RuopzsiA.|Trade Agreement of Aug. 20, 1932, 
was terminated on Jan. 2, 1938, 
on notice from Southern Rho- 
desia. Tariff treatment estab- 
lished therein continues to be 
reciprocally accorded. 
GATT effective May 19, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 
1932; in force Oct. 18, 1932. 


Union or SoutH 
AFRICA. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; 


effective retroactive from July 1, 


1935. 
GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


Unitep Kinapom.....|Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, 
1937; in force Sept. 1, 1987. 
Modified by an exchange of 
letters of Nov. 16, 1938, and 
an exchange of notes Oct. 30, 
1947. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Terms 


Canada grants British prefer- 


ential tariff in return for 
preferential rates where such 
exist and for most - favoured- 
nation rates on non-preferential 
items. May be terminated on 
six months notice. 


The parties exchange specific 


preferences on scheduled goods 
and reciprocally concede Brit- 
ish preferential rates on items 
not scheduled. May be ter- 
minated on six months notice. 


Canada grants British prefer- 


ential treatment and Southern 
Rhodesia extends tariff prefer- 
ences granted to Common- 
wealth countries other than 
the United Kingdom. 


Agreement includes schedules of 


tariff preferences granted by 
each country. May be ter- 
minated on six months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


May be 
months 


nation treatment. — 
terminated on six 
notice. 


Various concessions by both 


countries including exchange of 
preferential tariff rates (some 
minor reservations by Can- 
ada). Extends to Colonial 
Empire. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


June 1, 1954 


ee ee ee 


ARGENTINA.......---. Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, |Exchange of most - favoured - 


1941; provisionally in force 


Nov. 15, 1941. 


TCT case cranes GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. 


nation treatment. Provisional 
application may be terminated 
on three months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


June 1, 1954—continued 


Country Agreement 


BENELUXx (BELGIUM, 
LUXEMBOURG AND 
Tue NETHERLANDS). 


Belgium (including Luxembourg 
and Belgian colonies) entered 
into effect Oct. 22, 1924. The 
Convention was suspended dur- 
ing the War but reinstated by 
exchange of notes Feb. 1 and 5, 
1946; includes Netherlands An- 
tilles and Surinam. 

GATT covering Benelux as a 
whole effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 15 of the 
United Kingdom — Bolivia 
Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 1, 
1911. 


IB OLEVIA. (5. see 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 
1941; provisionally in force from 
date of signing and definitively 
on Apr. 16, 1948. 

GATT effective July 31, 1948. 


GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 
1941; in force provisionally Oct. 
15, 1941, and definitively on 
Oct. 29, 1943. 

GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946; 
in effect since Sept. 28, 1946. 

China withdrew from GATT on 
May 5, 1950. 


Treaty of Commerce with United 
Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, ap- 
plies to Canada. Modified by 
protocol of Aug. 20, 1912, and 
exchange of notes Dec. 30, 
1938. 

A Trade Agreement between 
Colombia and Canada was 
signed Feb. 20, 1946, but has 
not been put into force. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950; 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Convention of Commerce signed 
Mar. 15, 1928; in force Nov. 14, 
1928. 

GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


DENMARK (including |Treaties of Peace and Commerce 
GREENLAND). with United Kingdom of Feb. 
13, 1660, and July 11, 1670, apply 
to Canada. 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. 


Terms 


Convention of Commerce with |Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation tariff treatment. May 
be terminated on a one-year 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on a one-year notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on a one-year notice. © 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Declaration 
of May 9, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on a one-year notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 
June 1, 1954—continued 


Country Agreement 


Dominican Repus.ic.|Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, |Exchange of most - favoured - 


1940; in force provisionally Mar. nation treatment including 
15, 1950, and definitively Jan. 22, scheduled concessions. May 
1941. be terminated on six months 
IGATT effective May 19, 1950. notice. 


BP OE RUMI « c.5  w.0'trnid a mk Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950; | Exchange of most - favoured - 
in force Dec. 1, 1950. nation treatment. May be 
, terminated on three months 
notice. 
TT ieee oa hess Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Exchange of most - favoured - 


Dee. 3, 1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. nation rates. May be termi- 
nated on six months notice. 


Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937; Exchange of most - favoured - 

in force Nov. 17, 1937. nation treatment. May be 
terminated on four months 
notice. 


Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17, Exchange of most - favoured - 

1948: effective Nov. 17, 1948. nation treatment. May be 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. - terminated on three months 
notice. 


MINTAND 2 Cras tees ss = 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. May 
be terminated on three months 
notice. 


Trade Agreement signed May 12, 
1933; in force June 10, 1933. Ex- 
change of notes of Sept. 29, 1934, 
and additional protocol of Feb. 
26, 1935. 

-IGATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH 
OvERSEAS ‘TERRI- 
TORIES. 


WESTERN GERMANY... 


SPR EBOR. Pha jes oe ae Modus vivendi by exchange of notes |Exchange of most - favoured - 
of July 24-28, 1947; effective nation treatment. May be 
Aug. 28, 1947. terminated on three months 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. notice. 
GREENLAND.......--- (See Denmark.) 
GUATEMALA.........°. Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, Exchange of most - favoured - 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. nation treatment. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 
Ea AO rae Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, Exchange of most - favoured - 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. nation treatment. May be 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. terminated on six months 
notice. 
OS a Although there is no contractual Exchange of most - favoured - 
obligation, Canada and Iceland nation treatment. 
adhere to the terms of a treaty 
originally concluded between 
Denmark and the United King- 
dom on Feb. 18, 1660. 
EMDONESIA...+.:..---- GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. 
| a 3 Bee ee Special arrangement by Order in |Canada grants most - favoured - 


Council effective Feb. 1, 1951. nation tariff rates as long as 
Iran accords reciprocal treat- 
ment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 
June 1, 1954—continued 


Country Agreement Terms 
ee pe 

TRO Ae Aa Ree Re | Special arrangement by Order in |Canada grants and_ receives 
Council effective Sept. 15, 1951. | most - favoured - nation tariff 

rates. 

RORABEG ace UN cen coe cs Canada-United Kingdom Agree- 
ment of 1937 applied under 
the British Palestine Mandate. 

Since the creation of the State 
of Israel in May 1948, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 

A Tye oer ree aenane es Modus vivendi by exchange of notes Exchange of most - favoured - : 
of Apr. 23-28, 1948; effective | nation treatment. May be 
Apr. 28, 1948. terminated on three months — 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. notice. > 

SABA N oa Saale = asc fae Agreement on Commerce, signed Exchange of most - favoured - 
Mar. 31, 1954; effective on ratifi- | nation treatment. Remains in 
cation. Not yet ratified (June1, | force for one year from ratifi- 
1954). cation and thereafter unless 

terminated on three months 
notice. 

ICOREAN seins Nee Participated in Torquay negotia- 
tions but has not yet (June 1, 

1954) become a Contracting 
Party to GATT. 

TEBA NON ciel docs dys Mes Special arrangement by Order in |Canada grants most - favoured - 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as 

Lebanon withdrew from GATT | Lebanon accords reciprocal 
Mar. 1, 1951. treatment. 

TXBERTA 6.082 c eee GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 

M@xICOY. .. << heniectinww Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, Exchange of most - favoured - 
1946; in force provisionally same | nation treatment. May be 
date. Ratifications exchanged | terminated on six months 
on May 6, 1947; definitively in | notice. 
force 30 days from that date. 

INKCABAGUA dtisdoan < Ec. Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, Exchange of most - favoured - 
1946; in force provisionally same | nation treatment. Provisional 
date. application may be terminated 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. on three months notice. 

NORWAY AAS ei ocu. it. : Convention of Commerce and Exchange of most - favoured - 
Navigation with United King-| nation treatment. Convention 
dom of Mar. 18, 1826, applied to | of May 16, 1913, provides means 
Canada. for separate termination by 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. Dominions on a one-year no- 

tice. 

PANAMA 3 eee Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 12 of United 
Kingdom - Panama Treaty of 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. 

Treaty terminated in 1942 but 
Canada continues to grant and 
receive most - favoured - nation 
tariff rates. 
PARAGUAY... teary. EAE Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; Exchange of most - favoured - 


in force June 21, 1940. nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


une 1, 1954—continued 


Agreement 


GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. 


| PHILIPPINES.......+++- 
| States - Canada Agreement of 
1938 (now suspended) applied 
to Philippines until Philippines 
attained independence in 1946. 
Canada and Philippines have 
continued to exchange most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 
Participated in Torquay negotia- 
tions but has not yet (June 1, 
1954) become a Contracting 
Party to GATT. 


Convention of Commerce signed 
July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, 
1936. 


BEC OUAN Ditn cicisvaun le sravsieres 


Portucat, PortuGuEss|Trade Agreement signed May 28, 

ADJACENT ISLANDS 1954, provisionally in effect 
AND PORTUGUESE July 1, 1954, definitively in 
OVERSEAS PROVINCES.| force on ratification; not yet 
ratified (June 1, 1954). 


Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has 
adhered to the United Kingdom- 
Spain Treaty of Commerce of 
Oct. 31, 1922. 


Trade Agreement signed May 26, 
1954, provisionally in effect July 
1, 1954, definitively in force on 
ratification; not yet ratified 
(June 1, 1954). 


SpaAIN AND SPANISH 
PossESSIONS. 


| 
SUM DEN Siete esse coe 
SwiITZERLAND........- 
Ca NRG Saas ae 


United Kingdom-Sweden Conven- 
tion of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of Mar. 18, 1826, applies to 
Canada. 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


United Kingdom - Switzerland 
Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Reciprocal Estab- 
lishment of Sept. 6, 1855, applies 
to Canada. By exchange of 
notes Liechtenstein included 
under terms of this agreement, 
effective Aug. 2, 1947. 


Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 
Aug. 6, 1951. 


Special Arrangement by Order in 


Syria withdrew from GATT 


No agreement at present. United |June 1, 1954 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment including 
scheduled reductions. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured- 
nation treatment. Remains 
in effect for two years from 
ratification and thereafter un- 
less terminated on _ three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


Supplements and amends United 
Kingdom - Spanish Treaty of 
Commerce. Remains in effect 
for three years from ratifica- 
tion, and thereafter unless 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Declaration 
of Nov. 27, 1911, provides 
means for separate termination 
by Dominions on a one-year 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Convention 
of Mar. 30, 1914, provides 
means for separate termination 
by the Dominions on a one-year 
notice. 


Canada grants most - favoured - 
nation tariff rates as long as 
Syria accords reciprocal treat- 
ment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 
June 1, 1954—concluded 


TE Tic, 
Country Agreement Terms 
eee 


‘LORREY: cocoate eee Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, Exchange of most - favoured - 
1948; in effect Mar. 15, 1948. nation treatment. May be 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. terminated on three months 
notice. 
UNITED STATES....... Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17, 


1938, suspended as long as both 

countries continue to be con- 

tracting parties to GATT. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


URUGUAY: tonne Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, Exchange of most - favoured - 


1936, in force May 15, 1940. Ad- nation treatment. May be 


ditional Protocol signed Oct. 19, terminated on six months 
1953, not yet ratified (June 1, | notice. 
1954). 

GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


VENEZUELA. «0.00. Modus vivendt signed and brought Exchange of most - favoured - 
into force Oct. 11, 1950; renewed | nation treatment. Made for 
each year. one year subject to annual 

renewal. 

SUGOSLAVING Trade Agreements Act of June 11, Exchange of most - favoured - 


1928, accepted Article 30 of | nation treatment. May be 
United Kingdom - Serb - Croat- | terminated on a one-year notice. 
Slovene Treaty of Commerce 

and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 

in force Aug. 9, 1928. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—PRICES* 
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| Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


| 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


| Wholesale prices are not restricted in this Chapter to the normal meaning of 
that word but may be conceived as applying to the sale of commodities in large 
quantities. They may include price quotations ranging from those paid by primary 
| producers for basic raw materials to prices paid by retailers for finished articles. 
| Within this broad group, numerous sub-classifications are available, such as com- 
ponent material, degree of manufacture and special-purpose series. Wholesale prices 
are frequently very sensitive to changing conditions and are often used to gauge 
| the economic effect. of events as well as to forecast retail price changes. An example 
_ of this is the price increase that followed the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950. 


A new series of wholesale price index numbers, related to the base period 
| 1935-39, was introduced in January 19951. Background material concerning the 
- construction of this index is available in DBS Reference Paper No. 24, Wholesale 


Price Indexes, 1913-1950. 


Wholesale price index numbers in Canada cover the period dating from Con- 
_ federation in 1867. An intermittent decline characterized the first 30 years of this 
| interval but, from an average of 56-8 in 1897, the general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
- 100) advanced without appreciable interruption to 83-9 in July 1914. By November 
1918, this index had reached 173-1 and continued upward to a post-war inflationary 
peak of 214-2 in May 1920. The subsequent deflationary period lasted about two 
years, and between 1922 and 1929 price levels remained comparatively stable. 
Annual averages in this interval held between a high of 133-8 for 1925 and 124-6 
for 1929. For the four years following 1929, depressionary influences were so 
severe that prices fell almost to the level of those of 1913. In February 1933, the 
wholesale index touched an extreme low of 82-8 before turning upward again. 


* Revised in the Prices Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Irregular recovery then continued until 1937, but the highest point reached, 110-6 


in July 1937, was substantially below the 1926 average. The collapse of the wheat 


market in 1938, together with a fairly general depression in other markets, carried 


wholesale price levels just prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 down to about | 


15 p.c. above the 1913 level. The August 1939 index of 95-6 marked the extreme 
low of a two-year decline. The movement of prices prior to the outbreak of World 


War I was very different from that which preceded World War II. The relatively 


low level of prices in August 1939 probably influenced the sharper initial advance 


at the outbreak of war. However, during 1940, price levels steadied and showed 


no sign of a steep increase until 1941. By that time, great expansion in wartime — 


production had made serious inroads into stocks of nearly all basic commodities 
and, at the end of 1941, wheat remained the only important commodity for which 
stocks exceeded predictable requirements. The introduction of general price 
control in December 1941 ended a year in which wholesale prices had advanced 
10 p.c. as compared with about 3 p.c. in 1940. The effectiveness of price control is 
indicated by the fact that increases in wholesale prices amounted to only 3-1 p.e, 
and 5-2 p.c. during the years 1942 and 1943, respectively, and the December 
1944 index was slightly below the December 1943 figure. The December 1945 
index of 132-9 was 10 p.c. above that for December 1941, when price control 
became generally effective. 

The precipitous advance in United States general wholesale prices that began 
during the latter half of 1946 was of great concern to Canadian price-control 
authorities. The advance had been anticipated in July 1946, when the Canadian 
dollar was returned to par with the United States dollar, thus reducing the Canadian 
dollar cost of imports from the United States. This provided a buffer of 10 p.c. 
only and the rise in United States prices was greater than that on a majority 
of imported articles so that continuous pressure was felt, especially among individual 
items. The Canadian general wholesale price index rose from 132-3 to 142-5, an 
increase of over 8 p.c. between May 1945 and December 1946. 

The Canadian price rise accelerated in 1947 as internal controls continued to 
be relaxed. The monthly general wholesale index advanced without interruption 
from 142-5 at December 1946 to 179-9 at December 1947, an increase of 26 p.c. 
The rise carried through into 1948, although at a decreasing rate, and by December 
the index had reached a level of 202-0. Wholesale price levels during 1949 were 
generally stable, then rose slightly during the first five months of 1950 to reach an 


index level of 204-7 by May. In June, a sharp gain to 209-2 occurred, owing © 


mainly to rapidly advancing prices for live stock, lumber, iron and steel products 
and non-ferrous metals. An important factor stimulating further advance was — 


the outbreak of war in Korea. The effect on basic commodities originating in or 


near that area was particularly sharp and by the end of the year the index had 


risen to 225-2. 


In 1951, the index reached new peak levels, culminating in an all-time high of © 
243-7 in July. This trend was reversed in the second half of the year when the — 


index declined steadily, reflecting marked recessions in animal products and textile — 


products. The December 1951 index at 237-7, however, was still 5-6 p.c. above 
December 1950. 
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| The downward movement continued throughout the first 10 months of 1952, 


the total index standing at 220-2 for October. Declines were recorded by most 
of the main commodity groups, although an upward trend was still apparent in 
iron and steel products and non-metallic mineral products. 


: During the period October 1952 to October 1953 the total index changed by 
only 0-2 points from 220-2 to 220-4 as an increase in the animal products group 
and continued increases in iron and steel products and non-metallic mineral products 
offset declines in all other groups. Rather widespread decreases between October 
1953 and December 1954 moved the total index down 5-1 points to 215-3, 11-7 p.c. 
below the peak figure of July 1951. All groups, except non-ferrous metals and 
chemicals which rose about 1 p.c., contributed to this decline. 


1.—_Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1945-54, and Monthly 
Indexes, 1953 and 1954 


(1935-39 = 100) 


i 
eee eee eee 


Raw and | Fully and 


General || Partly Chiefly Indus- Canadian Farm Products! 
Year and Month Whole- Manu- Manu- trial 
sale factured | factured | Materials 

Goods Goods Field Animal Total 

ERE SPM et Ee cane 132-1 136-2 129-8 143-2 162-5 170-2 166-4 
OU S  aeace Sie oO Sa 138-9 140-1 138-0 148-6 177-9 181-2 179-5 
ESTE RA Ge ABos ot sce 163-3 164-3 162-4 187-0 1841 200-2 192-2 
“CEES SS oe ep teeta 193-4 196-3 192-4 222-7 200-6 263-7 232-1 
SESE Dewees 198-3 197-1 199-2 218-0 191-9 265-4 228-7 
BOR As SAGE SR ge See 211-2 212-8 211-0 244-6 191-9 281-4 236-7 
BP ee cist tant oak areas tui Selore terns 240-2 237-9 242-4 296-1 200-4 336-9 268-6 
DD SEE OE Pp RI tea een aera 226-0 218-7 230-7 252-6 223-0 277-5 250-2 
MRE «foe ee he cane fe vada 220-7 207-0 228-8 232-3 178-1 263-8 220-9 
UES 2 FAB oe ae 217-0 204-8 224-2 223-7 162-6 256-2 209-4 

1953 
CAEN Rg Bo ase ey ie a 221-5 209-3 228-7 240-2 201-6 266-4 234-0 
OD TUAT Yc eee ccs os eh scree 221-1 208-0 228-8 238-4 196-6 263-1 229-9 
PATON. 1 nee on Soles hone are 221-9 209 +9 229-2 237-5 191-9 264-3 228-1 
BEE fe Ae oe ee he neice: 219-5 205-6 227-8 232-9 187-6 255-8 221-7 
EI AR SS Se anodes eras 220-0 206-4 228-2 234-2 185-2 263-2 224-2 
BNO ho Arent cereale eee es 221-5 207 -2 230-2 234-0 184-5 268-7 226-6 
RSG Ane erty ean aie eae 221-0 207 -2 229-3 231-7 187-7 265-3 226-5 
BH OUISE ele ater a telainn Cie > 222-2 210-1 229-7 231-4 164-3 269-9 217-1 
BRONCO DOP saci sca cece 8 ees0' = 221-2 207-1 229-8 228-8 161-0 263-7 212-4 
BRO DOL. Sic cites ad 0 figs ee eee 220-4 205-0 228-8 227-0 158-8 265°3 212-0 
POWOMLDCI SA aa)s score ee ssc ot 218-7 203-3 228-0 225-8 158-7 258-0 208-4 
BP OCOMHONe sim adeds cece slices 219-0 204-4 227-6 225-8 158-9 261-6 210-2 
1954 

BERUALY. fo foc ca she ae oe eee 219-8 206-5 227-8 224-1 159-4 266-3 212-9 
PSEUATY 0 Sita id evi ts toch ste - 219-0 205-1 227-3 223 -6 160-0 264-7 212-3 
STO A Ss ae eae 218-6 204-3 226-9 222-8 158-3 262-0 210-2 
LEELA eS Sa 217-9 205-7 225-1 223-9 157-6 260-4 209-0 
DRAGER CDGE SORE Sopa nea 218-2 207-5 224-5 224-2 158-2 268-0 213-1 
EMI OMY etc c ete aah ses 217-8 206-7 224-5 223-9 158-9 267-3 213-1 
1g Sa ea Sa 217-4 207-4 223 -6 224-2 173-6 262-1 217-8 
BRTREGSEY Src ae aio Setsis tes here 215-8 204-9 222-3 222-1 167-6 248-2 207-9 
MO TSHOUT ORs itch Sis, octets olsip n> « 215-3 202-9 222-6 221-7 162-6 245-5 204-1 
80/8120 ck ee Ane ei Rea ara 214-3 201-4 221-8 223 -3 161-8 240-5 201-1 
POO WOTDCI., cise es wee eee © ces 214-8 202-1 222-2 224-1 164-0 243 -6 203-8 
December 215-3 203 +4 222-3 224-0 163-5 245-9 204-7 


1The wheat prices used in these indexes are prices currently effective for Manitoba Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Northern at Fort William. Participation payments are included and the series revised whenever such 
figures are announced. Between August 1945 and July 1950, the price included in the index for No. 1 


- Manitoba Northern was $1.83 per bu. For the crop year Aug. 1, 1950-July 31, 1951, the price included was 
$1.85 per bu. For the crop year Aug. 1, 1951-July 31, 1952, the price was $1.83 per bu. For the crop year 


Aug. 1, 1952-July 31, 1953, the price was $1.82 per bu. The initial payment for the 1953-54 crop year is 
$1.40 per bu. Final payments for the crop year Aug. 1, 1953-July 31, 1954, were announced on Oct. 12 and 
Oct. 29, 1954, for barley and oats, respectively. Commencing Aug. 1, 1949, western oats and barley were 
brought under control of the Canadian Wheat Board, Prices used for Canadian farm products since that 
time BOS been initial payments to farmers. Participation payments are included whenever they are 
announced. 
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Residential Building Materials.—In March 1949, a series of index numbers 
of residential building material prices (basis: 1935-39 = 100) was established to meet 
the need for a more precise measurement of material components of residential 
construction. A description of the index together with a record back to 1926 is 
given in DBS bulletin, Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 
1926 to 1948. 


The slow decline in residential building material prices which commenced in 
the final quarter of 1951 continued through the following three years. This change 
is illustrated by the composite index which, after touching a post-war peak of 290-8 
in September and October 1951, subsequently dropped to 283-3 in December 1952. 
By March 1953, a slight recovery to 284-7 had taken place, but the index dropped - 
again to reach 278-7 by December 1954. Among the various components, lower 
prices were most apparent in lumber products, electrical equipment, and plumbing» 
and heating equipment, but other groups continued to exert a firmer price tone. 


2.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1945-54, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1953 and 1954 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Principal Components 


Elec- 
Com- 2 Lumber] Lath, Plumb- 
Year and Month | posite See pose and _ | Plaster Books Paint | ing and trical Other 

Index ou i Lumber| and Mite i and_ | Heating as Mater- 

ae a Pro- | Insuta- |?" «Glass Equip- ue ials 
Gravel | Stone aaete on Sent and 
Fixtures 
1945 ike = Cees Sac 148-3 102-1 116-4 191-3 104-8 135-5 142-2 122-2 111-4 118-0 
FOAG HEY oho eee 154-5 102-0 121-0 202-1 104-2 146-2 144-2 127-2 116-9 126-4 
194 ea Oe pe eee ot 180-4 109-7 133-4 242-0 107-3 172-3 169-6 145-2 147-4 143-0 
LOAR sete ob eo ceke 217-5 122-3 143-1 305-8 116-7 201-6 183-1 168-3 169-8 162-3 
TG4GSR. WS eee, 228-0 127-0 151-0 322-1 118-1 190-5 179-6 180-2 173-4 174-7 
LODO Rae 228, ae 242-7 131-3 163-8 349-2 116-7 235-4 174-8 183-2 184-5 181-1 
LOS eers oe Ls 286-2 140-9 180-7 425-0 126-3 235-8 197-8 210-4 213-3 212-7 
LOD Zien. 4 Lee 284-8 149-5 195-3 415-7 128-5 21790 194-9 215-6 212-0 226-3 
1903 Re cere Me 282-6 151-8 205-8 410-6 128-5 218-6 203-8 209-0 211-4 229-5 
O54 cher. 2 eae 277-5 151-3 207-4 400-5 128-8 233-4 208-9 202-8 207-7 226-6 
1953 
January... {.. 9.08: 283-6 152-1 199-5 412-2 129-1 217-0 202-7 213-1 211-0 228-8 
February........ 283-9 152-1 199-5 412-8 129-1 217-0 202-2 213-1 211-0 228-8 
Marehe) 4.9545" 284-7 152-1 205-7 413-9 129-1 217-0 202-2 211-7 217-9 228-8 
April gtoate oe oe 284-3 151-6 205-7 413-3 129-1 216-9 201-8 211-7 217-9 228-8 
WE Nahe Bineen tear aan 284-3 151-6 207-4 413-5 129-1 216-9 202-7 212-1 209-7 228-8 
JaneW. et es 284-1 151-6 207-4 413-2 128-9 219-7 202-7 211-3 209-7 228-8 
ELTA. copie Ge ree ee 284-0 151-6 207-4 412-8 128-9 219-7 203-9 211-3 209-7 228-8 
AtgUSt 96... Sree 283-7 151-7 207-4 412-6 127-7 219-7 204-4 210-5 210-0 228-8 
September....... 280-9 151-7 207-4 409-0 127-7 219-7 205-2 203-4 210-0 230-4 
October #2... 200 280-2 151-7 207-4 406-7 127-7 219-7 205-7 203-4 214-6 231-0 
November....... 279-2 15 bez, 207 -4 405-0 127-7 219-7 205-7 203-4 208-2 231-0 
December....... 278-2 152-5 | 207-4 402-6 127-7 219-7 206-5 203-5 207-3 231-0 
1954 

JQnUsRYy > oe eee 277-3 153-5 207-4 400-7 127-7 219-8 206-5 203-5 207-3 227-5 
February. ee. 276-7 153 °5 207-4 398-9 127-7 226-2 206-5 203-5 206-2 227-2 
MArChit: 2 sae es 275-9 152-5 207 -4 897-3 129-2 226-2 206-5 203 +3 203 -7 227-2 
Apr l excreta. a 276-1 151-7 207-4 397-3 129-2 226-1 205-2 203-8 209-2 227-2 
Maya. acces Soe 275-9 151-1 207-4 397-4 129-2 226-1 206-9 202-2 209-2 227-2 
JUNC Meee ee 277-4 151-1 207-4 400-4 129-2 229-3 208-2 202-1 209-9 227-8 
Duly grec fae dete 278-2 151-1 207 -4 402-4 129-2 235-8 209-5 200-9 209-9 227-8 
AUGUSt 2 278-0 151-1 207-4 402-5 129 2 235-8 210-8 200-9 205-6 224-7 
September....... 278-6 151-1 207-4 402-5 129-2 242-2 210-8 203-0 205-6 225-5 
October's.) en. 278-6 151-1 207-4 402-5 129-2 242-2 211-2 203-0 205-6 225-5 
November....... 278-4 151-1 207-4 401-9 129-2 242-2 211-7 203-0 205-6 225-5 
December....... 278-7 149-1 207-4 403-3 126-9 245-5 212-5 203-0 205-6 225-5 
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Non-residential Building Materials.—An index has been prepared to 
measure the price change of materials used in non-residential building construction. 
The index has been constructed on the base 1949 = 100, using weights obtained from 
data on cost of building materials provided by general and trade contractors for a 
‘sample of buildings constructed in Canada during the years 1948-50. The methods 
of constructing the index are explained in DBS Reference Paper No. 43, Non- 

Residential Building Materials Price Index, 1935-1952. Price indexes for twelve 
principal component material groups have been calculated by months from January 
| 1949; indexes for nine of these are given in Table 3 for 1953 and 1954. 


The composite index of non-residential building materials increased from 
112-6 in January 1951 to a peak of 124-9 in March 1953. Most of this increase 
of 12-3 points or 10-9 p.c. took place during 1951, the composite index increasing 
9-7 points from January 1951 to December 1951 as compared with only 2-6 during 
the longer period December 1951 to March 1953. All component groups contributed 
to the increase during this period. 
During the period March 1953 to December 1954 the composite index decreased 
4-5 points or 3-6 p.c. Changes were relatively small for most of the groups during 
this period with the exception of plumbing and heating and other equipment which 
declined 5-4 p.c., and lumber products which declined 2-8 p.c. 


_ 3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1950-54, 
| and Monthly Indexes, 1953 and 1954 


(1949=100) 


Principal Components 


: a Hs Ay RA Plumb- Blee 

| ‘Com- ement umber} Lath, ing, trica 

| Year and Month | posite and Blok and | Plaster | Roofing] Paint | Heating Equip- Pie 

| Index || Con- nd. | Lumber and Ma- and and ment | Metal 

crete | Stone | Pro- Insula- | terials | Glass | Other | and | Work 

| i ducts tion Equip-| Ma- 

1 ment | terials 
MIRO). 2). htee aot oak 105-0 || 103-2 | 104-3} 110-3 98-7 | 104-7 | 100-5} 103-0] 105-8 | 107-3 
RAEN Een hr ated wee 118-6 || 111°3 | 113-0 | 128-3 | 107-1] 128-9 113-0 | 115-7 | 125-4 | 122-0 
WO Dra cles ohteeeed. <% 123-2 117-4 119-7 127-9 109-7 134-5 115-6 121-3 121-7 131-3 
_ SSE Ree eon 124-4 120-2 125-9 127-8 110-0 133-6 125-3 119-2 119-6 134-7 
UTA ar eee ee 121-8 | 120-9 | 127-0 | 124-5 | 109-7 | 182-8 128-2 | 115-2) 117-6 | 128-2 

1953 : 
PAMUALY cers ie. >, 124-6 | 120-4 | 123-0] 128-7] 110-3] 185-1 124-9 | 121-4 | 118-6] 134-7 
FPebruary.......- 124-7 120-4 123-4 128-8 110-3 135-1 124-9 121-4 118-6 134-7 
POI E.. «sci as 55 124-9 120-4 126-0 128-9 110-3 135-1 124-9 121-2 119-6 134-8 
Darou ine sicles o« 124-8 119-3 126-0 129-0 110-2 134-9 124-9 121-1 119-9 134-8 
Sct ep aaa Sees 124-7 || 119-3) 126-5 | 129-1 | 110-2 134-9 | 124-9 | 120-9] 118-5] 134-7 
NEO ahs ts cle she sates 124-6 119-3 126-5 128-8 110-2 132-6 124-9 121-1 118-7 134-7 
MU a, cides cies kisi 0 124-7 120-4 126-5 128-7 110-2 132-6 124-9 120-4 119-6 134-7 
PAUSUSE, of. is ea 0 124-5 120-5 126-5 128-2 109-6 132-6 124-9 119-9 119-7 134-7 
September....... 123-6 || 120-5 | 126-5 | 126-8| 109-6] 182 6 | 125-0 | 115-8 | 119-7 | 134-8 
PCLODEL «chen «-' 123-8 120-5 126-5 126-2 109-6 132-6 126-4 115-8 121-1 134-8 
November....... 123-7 | 120-5 | 126-5] 125-7 | 109-6] 182-6 126-4 | 115-8 | 120-8} 184-8 
December....... 123-6 | 120-9 | 126-5] 124-9] 109-6] 182 g| 126-4 | 115-8 | 120-7] 134-5 
1954 

PATUATY) fon Ss0 56> 123-2 | 122-1 | 126-5} 124-7] 109-8] 182-9 126-4 | 115-8} 120-7 | 188-1 
February......-. 123-1 122-1 126-5 124-2 109-3 132-8 126-4 115-6 120-4 132-3 
AED CM a.. wid aces 122-9 121-8 126-6 123-7 109-9 132-6 128-1 115-6 120-0 132-3 
POPP St o> Ds es sss 122-6 120-5 126-6 123-6 109-9 132-5 128-0 115-0 120-0 132-0 
Se Sane 121-1 120-4 126-6 123-6 109-8 132-4 128-1 114-9 120-0 125-0 
UMRDRD ah cs So's se%s, «6 8 121-2 120-6 126-6 124-2 109-8 132-7 128-2 114-7 120-1 125-0 
Sa as 121-2 | 120-6 | 127-3 | 125-2] 109-8} 182 7 | 128-2 | 113-9 | 120-1 | 125-0 
LTE | 120-2 120-6 127-3 125-2 109-8 132-7 128-2 113-9 112-1 125-0 
Septem ber 120-4 120-6 127-5 124-8 110-0 133-1 128-3 114-7 112-1 125-2 
Detobere........ 120-5 120-6 127-5 124-8 110-4 133-1 128-3 114-7 112-1 125-2 
November 120-5 120-8 127-5 124-9 110-4 133-1 128-3 114-7 112-1 125-2 
December 120-4 | 120-1 | 127-5 | 125-3 | 108-2) 133-2 128-4 | 114-7] 112-1] 125-2 
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World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries 
have varied widely during the years after World War II. Comparisons of Canadian 
wholesale price indexes and those of other countries are given in Table 4. 


4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and other Countries, 1949 and 
December 1952 and 1953 


(Base: 1948 = 100, except for France where 1949 = 100. Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
United Nations.) 


vV—V—63—wOwOwrOC—C—CCoOoCcSeeessssSsSsSSS 


Month of Month of 


Country 1949 December— Country 1949 December 

1952 1953 1952 1953 
Auewwalia seh), vee er te a 112 187 186 || New Zealand............ 99 142 140 
Canadancee ee 103 114 113 INOPWay he baw oe 102 155 152 
Chilete Reset ee na: 114 232 313) a (eR erus(iamea) eee 140 198 212 
Denmark. 6. noc de sch oaths 102 139 131 || Portugal (Lisbon)....... 104° 118? 110 
inland eater ee 101 162 157 Sweden......... Beeston nes 101 143 138 
Branco ts: greene, ish) te 100 140 138 Switzerland...f2.)..... 95 100 97 
V6 FRA ct cag IS 104 102 106 || Union of South Africa.... 106 151 150 
Mexico (Mexico City).... 110 151 152 || United Kingdom........ 105 149 149 
The Netherlands........ 104 139 134 United States..:2..<8. <4 95 105 105 


Section 2.—The Consumer Price Index 


The Consumer Price Index is Canada’s official measure of retail price change. 
It replaces the Cost-of-Living Index and is the fifth in a series of Canadian index 
numbers of retail prices dating back to 1900. This new measure was introduced 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in October 1952 in a publication entitled, 
The Consumer Price Index, January 1949-August 1952. Detailed information on 
the main aspects of the index is contained in that publication. 


The purpose of the Consumer Price Index is to measure changes in retail prices 
of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of the Canadian 
urban population. The families covered by the Index lived in 27 Canadian cities 
of 30,000 population or over, ranged in size from two adults to two adults with 
four children and had annual incomes ranging from $1,650 to $4,050 during the survey 
year ended Aug. 31, 1948. | 


The budget of the Consumer Price Index represents the post-war level of 
consumption of those families, A list of 224 of the principal goods and services 
they purchased in the survey year forms the pricing sample of the Index, and the 
relative amounts they spent on those and similar categories of items determine the 
relative importance, or weight, given to each item in the Index. 


The monthly index number is calculated from a sample of more than 50,000 
retail price quotations. Prices are collected by field representatives in 16 cities 
across Canada and they are obtained by mail questionnaires in 17 other cities. 
All cities covered, except Charlottetown, had a population of 30,000 or over as at 
the 1951 Census. 
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Price changes are measured from month to month and applied to the cost of 
the Index budget. The budget is often described as a market basket of goods and 
ervices. The physical content of this basket is kept constant and only changes 
in retail prices are allowed to influence its cost over time. A comparison between 
the current cost and the base-period cost of the same constant basket yields the 
Index, that is, a measure of the average percentage change in all retail prices from 
the base period to date. For some of the food items entering into the basket, the 
quantities are allowed to vary as between months but not as between years, in order 
‘to take account of seasonal variations in consumption. 


Because the Index refers to a post-war level of living it was fitting that a 
post-war year be selected as the reference level of prices. Of the post-war years, 
1949 was considered the most suitable because price levels were relatively stable. 
| The fact that 1949 is a satisfactory reference level for other index number measure- 
‘ments, such as those related to industrial production, agriculture, imports and 
exports, was another important consideration. 


| The percentage distribution of the main group weights as of the base period is 
,as follows:— 


| 1949 
Budget Group Base 
Weight 
Fas AEN ate i cha eae ica serch spon harpist emenceralonavarmorratertyovarsimeenonin note ta ibeonine ais 31-7 
| Sei tel aoe in Os pe nr nec OSCE oe Crna Cone 11-5 
CP a dae Oot cel srcne ue aterereee* panne ass tegunes sess 14:8 
| Household operation. ........cccsecce dase cece cedseececcress eter ecccees 17-3 
Other commodities and serviceS........sseceeeereeeeeesserenceerseces 24-7 
PDEA otis gait isis eros sins eih miata bie SY sunita a 8 S.tvor8 Sis nib Aman Aaae BAS 100-0 


———_ 
——— 


| Consumer Price Index Movements.—From a post-war peak of 118-2 in 

January 1952, the Consumer Price Index declined 2-1 p.c. in 1952, to reach Ti dist 
on Jan. 2, 1953. Most of the decrease occurred during the early part of the year, 
but the summer and autumn months were noticeably stable. The first four months 
of 1953 witnessed a further drop of slightty more than 1 p.c. which brought the 
index to 114:40n May 1. A series of five consecutive monthly increases moved the 
index up to 116-7 by Oct. 1, but was followed by three decreases which placed the 
index for January 1954 at 115-7, the same level as a year earlier. The first signi- 
ficant change during 1954 occurred between May and June, when the index rose 
0-5 p.c. from 115-5 to 116-1. 

‘In contrast with the two-year period from June 1950 to June 1952 which 
revealed a general upward movement in prices followed by a sharp fall, the period 
- June 1952 to June 1954 was characterized by the absence of any trend and by 
diverging movements between the components of the index. Between June 
1952 and June 1954, food prices fluctuated seasonally over a wide range and were 
down 3-2 p.c. over the entire period. Non-food commodities were practically 
_ unchanged, but services, including shelter, moved up gradually for a gain of more 
than 5 p.c. As a result, the index for June 1954 stood only 0-1 point above the 
level of June 1952. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1950-54 
1949=100 


5.—Annual Consumer Price Index, 1945-54, and Monthly Indexes, 1953 and 1954 


(1949 =100) 
Other Total 
: Household Com- Consumer 

Year and Month Food Shelter Clothing Guests modities ate 
Services Index 

ICVTS: 54 cae POR CY Ag 66-3 91-4 66-9 74-9 86-4 75-0 
OSG tee Ag as ot eee 70-0 91-8 69-2 77-2 88-7 77-5 
AY (sae ee eee Bee ag eed Oy BP 79-5 95-1 78-9 86-2 91-6 84-8 
IOV No ie Soe he ne Sanne! eet 97-5 98-3 95-6 96-8 96-5 97-0 
Le OS ch, ei cee oe 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOD pee Meroe oi la ns eee, oe 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 102-9 
LOSI Tete ee. eee 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 113-7 
es Soe ney eee eg 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 116-5 
LOD Steere Wee Stee AIRE EE 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 115-5 
ODS eek OA tee. Ate. aN 112-2 126-5 109-4 117-4 117-4 116-2 

1953 

JVANUATY 4 en ee. Ale 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 115-7 
Kebraary.co0%. 6 ae eee 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 115-5 
Marchisacncce ee 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 114-8 
Api $f R20 aden ace 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 114-6 
May. oy..ct hase, See 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 114-4 
JUNE), hoes. se eee oie 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 114-9 
DO Yo eee oe ea 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 115-4 
Aiiniat. 32. Pe) ee 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 115-7 
Benes HOP gl we oe 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 116-2 
October sss Teed eS 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 116-7 
Novemibersee ccm ae 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 116-2 


Pecom ers. orcad 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 115-8 


: BNGGGIMDED. Fe. o08 -Moftans wrtnsl . 128- 
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5.—Annual Consumer Price Index, 1945-54, and Monthly Indexes, 1953 and 1954— 
concluded 


| Other Total 

| . Household Com- ae ee 
| Year and Month Shelter Clothing Operation md ues Price 
Services Index 
Pn te | nea a a eee ene cama (NRO ME ME DEE ai] —_—$—<—$— a rt 
| 1954 

JANUATY.... 6... eee eee tenes . 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 115-7 
piebruary....5...-..s20-00e- . 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 115-7 
March Be FR Re eee erie Ata . 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 115-5 

ST ee hy Roepe tara eevee me 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 115-6 
a eer eo eee 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 115-5 
RRBs: oases foto bE ot ea 126-4 109-7 117-1 117°5 116-1 

| Sh eco elon oe 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 116-2 

| BPAIORS Tc pure « diese = 2 cde atesie > oho a. . 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 117-0 

/September.........--.+-+-+: . 127-2 109°5 117-2 117-6 116:8 

HOctober......--..eeeee reese . 127-4 108-4 117-3 117-9 116-8 

MEN OVEMDEL © 6. ose emi ee dy : 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 116°8 

2 108-1 117-1 118-2 116-6 


Table 6 provides single commodity price relatives on the base 1949 = 100 for a 
number of important foods entering into the food component of the Consumer 
Price Index. It also provides a record of average prices based on the actual average 
level of prices prevailing in October 1952 and calculated for the other months on 
the basis of the price relatives. 


6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, Annually 
1945-54, and Monthly, 1953 and 1954 


(1949 =100) 


Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, : 
sirloin, fresh loins, pure, fresh, Milk, ef 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. BOE tbr 


| 


Year and Month |— Rare . 

Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 

Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price-| tive 


ee 


pe ee Se | Loe, oe 


cts cts cts. cts cts 
us ae Oe ee 42-9 60-9 38-9 60-9 17-0 72-5 47-2 76-7 10°3 57-8 
TC ee RS ees 44-2 62-7 42-3 66-2 18-5 78-9 48-7 79-2 12-2 68-6 
MOANET. 0) kh so oh 48-3 68- 46-5 72°9 25-5 108-6 50-3 81-8 15-2 85-4 
A ae ot Ste to foxal's of 62:5 88-7 58-5 91-7 28-9 123-3 59-7 97-1 17-3 96-9 
Rt te sia «sate 70-4 100-0 63°8 100-0 23-5 100-0 61-5 100-0 17-8 100-0 
7 ye Sie ee Se SS A 82-8 117-6 63-4 99-3 22-4 95-3 56:5 91-8 18:3 102°9 
END A att che cts. < + ot 101-1 143-5 73°3 114-8 28-4 121-1 71-6 116-5 19-6 110-0 
AEN Anis cha atete = «fe 93-4 132-7 63-2 99-0 17-0 72-5 59-1 96-0 21-1 118-4 
CUES ae SESS Sa 79°6 113-0 72-5 113-7 20-8 88-4 67-6 109-9 21-1 118-5 
OE SESE eee Soe ee 77-0 109-4 74°6 116-8 26-3 112-2 Dik 92-9 21-1 118-5 
1953 
PARMATY.. ccc seus sie 84-0 119°3 65-0 101-9 16-4 69-9 55-7 90-6 21-1 118-5 
I ODTUATY:.-..<). = « 84-9 120-6 70-0 109-7 16-5 70-3 54-7 88-9 21-1 118-5 
ESPON 2s a4 cree ts 81-3 115-5 66-2 103-7 16-9 72-0 60-0 97-5 21-1 118-5 
_ cl eee 78°8 111-9 65-1 102-0 17-6 75-0 63:7 103-6 21-1 118-5 
(ES a I 78-7 411-8 72-6 113-8 18:1 aed 65-0 105-7 21-1 118-5 
RTOS 2 ce ts sats «2 te 79°3 112-6 77-7 121-8 18-7 79-7 66-2 107-6 Det 118-5 
_ Sr 49a Sera eres 80-2 113-9 74:3 116-4 19-1 81-4 75-4 122-6 21-1 118-5 
August..........- 80-2 113-9 76-8 120-3 20-1 85-6 79-1 128-6 21-1 118-5 
September....... 80-1 113-8 76°5 119-9 24-2 103-1 80-4 130-7 21-1 118-5 
BP GEOOE ooh ociegs. «cs ar 79-0 112-2 77-6 121-6 27-1 115-5 82-6 134-3 21-1 118-5 
November....... 74:5 105°8 74:5 116-7 27-3 116°3 67-8 110-2 21-1 118-5 
December....... 73°8 104-8 74:1 116°1 27-0 115-0 60°4 98-2 21+1 118-5 
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6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, Annually 
1945-54, and Monthly, 1953 and 1954—concluded "7 
i] 


(1949 =100) 4 


Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, : 4 
sirloin, fresh loins, pure, fresh, fet a ra 
per lb per lb. per lb per doz. Beans 

Year and Month 

Aver- ] Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price % 

age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- — 

Price | tive | Price | tive | Price | tive | Price | tive | Price tive | 

re el tol 2 eet ot te tee eee eo eee 

cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. “Ws 

al 

1954 4 

JANUALY:,...%6- ops 74-8 | 106-2 75°4 | 118-1 27-0 | 115-0 54-5 88-6 21-1] 118-558 

February 74-5 | 105-8) 78-0} 122-2] 27-3] 116-3] 56-5| 91-9| 21-11 119-5mm 
Marehs:...3-.4. 71-7 | 101-:8 | | 77-7 | 121-8 | ° 27-3 | }116-3 | 86-3 |---91%5 | 21-4 +) ate 
Anaya. 71-7 | 101-8] 76-3] 119-6} 27-5] 117-2] 51-9| 4-4] 21-1] 11g%8 

Mae he. 73-1] 103-8 | 77-3} 121-1} 27-6 | 117-6] 51-5] 83-7] 21-1] 118-59 

WUNOseee eee aes 77-1} 109-5 81-9 | 128-3 27-5 | 117-2 52-0 84-5 21-1] 118-5mm 

Jules ace 78-2} U1l-1] 77-9] 122-1] 26-4] 112-5] 59-0] 95-9] 21-1] 118-5 _ 

Auetsiie ou | 81-1} 115-2] 76-1] 119-2] 25-4] 108-2] 61-2] 99-5] 21-1] 118-5 | 
September 82-1] 116-6] 72-5] 113-6 | 24-7] 105-2] 63-0] 102-4] 21-1] 118-5 
October.......... 81-0 | 115-0] 68-2] 106-9] 25-0] 106-5] 64-9] 105-5 | 21-11 118-5 
November 79-9 | 113-5 66-5 | 104-2 25-1} 106-9 62-4 |] 101-4 21-1] 118-5 
December 78-9 | 112-1 67-0 | 105-0 25°3 | 107-8 52-4 85-2 21-11 118-5 

Tomatoes, Sugar, 
” 1b canned, P Se granulated, nb - y 
Pp 22’s, tin : per lb. Pp : 

Aver- | Price | Aver- ] Price | Aver- } Price | Aver- | Price Aver- ; Price 

age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age .Rela- age Rela- 

Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 

cts. cts cts cts. cts. 

LUE aero a aie ae 4-0 57-0 13-5 67-1 34-9 | 100-3 8-1 87-5 6-6 66-7 
MOL pore cance 4-0 56-8 14-2 70-7 34-3 98-4 8-1 87-5 6-6 66:7 
LOA rte 4-5 64-7 18-5 92-1 33°8 97-1 8-8 95-2 7-1 72:4 
Gag ey Naz tek ee 6-1 88-0 24-4 121-7 40-4 116-1 9-1 98-6 9-1 92-2 
1940 re eee 7-0 100-0 20-1 100-0 84°8 100-0 9-2 100-0 9-9 | 100-0 
LODO DSi 7°3 104-8 17-7 88-0 83-2 95-4 10:6 114-4 10:3 104-6 
LOS LTS Tee ess <ict 7-5 106-9 23-1 115-0 34-8 99-9 12-0 129-8 11-4 115-5 
1952 Wa FOF cs 7-4 105-9 28-8 143-6 68:6 | 196-9 11-2 121-0 11-8 119-3 
LOB i ice oe eee, cate 7:6 108-9 24-4 121-8 39-0 111-8 10-0 107-8 12-0 121-5 
LOD4 at Se see 7-7 | 110-2 21-5 | 107-4 87-5 | 107-6 9-4] 101-8 12-5 | 126-8 

1953 

Sanur, (GAD 7-3 | 104-7 26-1] 130-1 53-1] 152-4 10-4 | 112-7 sh A sf 
February........ 7°3 104-7 25-9 129-1 51-2 147-0 10-2 110-6 11-6 117-7 
March: § S407. + 7-3 104-7 25-7 128-1 44.2 126-9 10-2 110-6 11:6 117-7 
PATI. oe tats, sa, 0bs 7:3 104-7 25-3 126-1 40-0 114-8 10:1 109-5 11:6 117-7 
Eee ae So ee 7-4 106-2 24-9 124-1 36-9 105-9 10-0 108-4 11-7 118-7 

JUNG, ct etek oe 7:5 107-6 24-7 123-1 387-1 106-5 9-9 107-3 11-8 119- 
inl Gid wae oe See 7:8 111-9 24-6 122-6 42-9 123-2 9-9 107-3 12-1 122-8 
AUIDUSt 1a). 7-8 111-9 24°3 121-1 38-8 111-4 9-8 106-2 12-2 123-8 
September 7:8 111-9 24-0 119-6 32-6 93-6 9-8 106-2 12-3 124-8 
October. 21-4. 7:8 111-9 23-4 116-6 31-1 89-3 9-8 106-2 "12:3 124-8 
November 7-9 113-3 22-4 111-7 30-2 86-7 9-7 105-1 12-4 125-8 
December 7-9 113°3 22-0 109-7 29-3 84-1 9-6 104-1 12-5 126-8 

1954 

JANUST Yc €-9 | 113°3 21-6 | 107-7 29-4 84-4 9-6} 104-1 12-5 | 126-8 
February. nc... 7-8 111-9 21-3 106-2 29-2 83-8 9-6 104-1 12-5 126-8 
anche ep ese cee 7:8 111-9 21-1 105-2 28-9 83-0 9-5 103-0 12-5 126-8 
dil ee eee eee. 7-7 110-5 20-7 103-2 27-7 79-5 9-5 103-0 12-5 126-8 
Maye ss peeae Apne 7:7 110-5 20-5 102-2 28-6 82-1 9-4 101-9 12-5 126°8 
UIT oeaeee eee 7-7 110-5 20-4 101-7 82-3 92-7 9-4 101-9 12-5 126-8 
WOlysc.* anaes 7:7 110-5 20-5 102-2 43-6 125-2 9-3 100-8 12-5 126-8 - 
ANTEISE # 9-ctoe ene 7-7 110-5 20°5 102-2 57-4 164-8 9-3 100-8 12:5 126-8 
September....... 7-6 109-0 20°8 103-7 46-5 133-5 9-3 100-8 12-5 126-8 
@GtOber: aye fe 7:6 109-0 21-5 107-2 40-6 116-5 9-2 99-7 12-5 126-8 
November....... 7°5 107-6 23-9 119-1 42-1 120-9 9-3 100-8 12-5 126-8 
December....... 7:5 107-6 25-7 128-1 43-5 124-9 9-3 100-8 12-5 126-8 
a Ne ee be ee ee 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Revised regional consumer 
srice indexes were released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in November 1953 
‘or nine cities or city combinations. The new series, which replace the cost-of-living 
ndexes for eight regional cities, appear in Table 7. The index for St. John’s, N’f’ld., 
which was prepared subsequent to the date Newfoundland joined Confederation, 
is calculated on the base June 1951=100 and is shown in Table 7 on that base. 

| The construction of each regional consumer price index involved three main 
phases: (1) the conversion of an existing cost-of-living index inclusive of all tobacco 
taxes, from the base August 1939=100 to the base 1949=100, up to and including 
Sept. 1, 1953; (2) the calculation of an entirely new index incorporating a revised 
weighting system and price sample, on the base Sept. 1, 1953=100; and (3) the 
linking of the new series to the converted series as at Sept. 1, 1953, to form a con- 
tinuous index on the base 1949=100. 

The regional indexes are not designed to show whether it costs more or less to 
live in one city than in another, and should not be used for that purpose. Their 
function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over a certain time in 
each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services representing 
the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 


l 


- ”—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, Annually 1945-54, and Monthly, 
| 1953 and 1954 


| (1949 =100) 


Saska- | Ed- 


| St. : Saint | Mont- Tor- | Winni- an- 
Year and Month John’s, | Scared John, | real, ineig onto, peg, Rosina repeal couver, 
| N’f’ld. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. C. 
TG Re Seay ie 77-6 75:8 74-4 73°8 75:3 752 74-0 75°3 73°6 
_ EDR nee ice 79-6 77°9 76:9 76:5 77-9 77-5 76-6 77:8 75:9 
| DY eee eee : 86°3 84-6 84-3 84-5 85-5 84-3 84-4 84-6 83-3 
BAS Sirs sic tetst es 96-8 97-0 96-6 96-5 97-0 95-8 96-9 96-1 96-0 
| CEG Babee Sasi 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OS US serecicces 102-1 103-3 103-7 103-1 104-1 103-8 102-2 103-9 103-6 
— ODEs RARER ae Gon 112-1 114-1 116-1 115-3 115-4 114-6 111-7 113-5 114-3 
MOOD Soc Posie piste es 103-5 115-3 117-4 117-6 116 8 117-5 116-1 112°8 114-8 117-4 
USS '* BA ASR AAD ORS 102-2 113-2 115-3 116°3 115-0 116-8 114-4 113-1 114-0 116°1 
Se eS ae 102-8 114-1 116-6 116-8 116-2 118-3 115:3 114-2 114-9 117-4 
1953 
BONUATY cise se cass 102-4 112-8 114-7 115-7 114-4 115-9 113-7 111-9 112-6 116-2 
HWOEbDTUATY... «00-0. 102-3 113-1 114-8 116-2 114-8 116-0 114-1 112-1 112-6 115-7 
MAT OU As se Sse ens 101-3 112-9 114-5 115-8 114-3 115-9 113-7 112-2 113-0 115-5 
PRD Ecco. dNiys S7 0% 101-5 112-7 114-6 114-8 114-3 115-7 113-9 112-3 113-1 115:6 
Acie eile ns 230/06 101-1 112-2 114-4 114-9 113-7 115-7 113-6 112-1 113-2 115-7 
| [Ae Oca pScaae 101-2 112-7 114-9 116-0 114-7 116-5 114-1 112-9 114-0 115-8 
Mpliy sec e ess ces 101-9 113-7 115-8 117-3 115-2 117-2 115-2 113-9 114-7 116-5 
BPATSUSE... oi sices aes 102-9 114-2 116-7 117-0 115-4 117-5 115-0 114-2 115-3 116-0 
/ September....... 102-8 113-8 116-1 116-5 115-5 117-6 114-7 113-8 115-1 116-2 
MGLODER ws). 5 si 0 2:5 102-8 114-0 116-1 117-4 116-4 118-4 115-0 114-3 115-3 116-7 
November....... 103-1 113-6 115-9 117-0 116-0 117-8 115-2 113-7 114-9 116-5 
December....... 102-7 113-2 115-5 116-7 115-5 117-6 114-7 113-3 114-5 116-3 
1954 
Maat Y sacs ces © 102-6 113-2 115-4 116-7 115-3 117-7 114-9 113-2 114-4 116-2 
CD TUATY. 1:0:c% +06 102-4 113-8 115-8 116-8 115-5 117-6 115-0 113-5 114-3 116-4 
RTO co ices sss 102-2 113-7 116-2 116:3 115:3 117-4 114-7 113-7 114-4 116°3 
BANTER © os Si vipis-ere.s'e 102-0 113-8 115-9 116:3 115-5 117-7 114-9 113-6 114-3 116-9 
RUPIN Res asa. 5p isis To. 102-2 113-6 115-8 116:3 115-5 117-7 114-8 113-5 114-4 116-9 
RN ecco ia's te. s'enyoy> 102-5 113-9 116-2 117-0 116-1 118-2 115-3 114-1 114-8 117-1 
RISEN YS Ca lalc, o's 0 ee 102-6 113-8 116-2 117-2 116-4 118-8 115-5 114-1 114-8 117-0 
PAMIPNIS fisccis loins aes 104-4 115-3 117-6 117-2 117-0 119-0 116-4 115°3 115-4 118-1 
September....... 103-4 114-8 117-7 116-6 116-9 118-8 115-7 115-1 115-7 118-1 
ctOber’s. 5. eases 103-0 114-6 117-6 117-0 117-3 118-9 115-5 115-2 115-6 118-6 
November....... 102-8 114-5 117°5 117-1 117-2 118-9 115-7 114-8 115°3 118-6 
December....... 102-9 114-5 117-5 117-0 117-0 118-8 115-5 113-9 115-0 118-3 


1 Explanation of methods used in compiling St. John’s, N’f’ld., index (June 1951=100) is given in 
DBS Reference Paper No. 28. 
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World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail 
prices in perspective with those occurring in other countries, Table 8 provides retail 
price indexes for selected countries and dates. It will be noted that increases in 
retail prices since 1949 have been world-wide. With the exception of Chile and Peru, 
where large increases in retail prices occurred, prices were relatively stable in all 
countries at the end of 1953. These indexes measure price change only within eae 
country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from coal 


a. 


to country. 


8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Canada and other Countries, 1949 and — 
December 1952 and 1953 


(Base: 1948=100, except for France and The Netherlands where 1949=100. Source: Monthly Bulleti 
of Statistics of the United Nations.) 


at OE ee 


| 

Month Month | 4 

of a: of | 4 

Country | 1949 habe eren site: Country 1949 Pee ; 

1952 | 1953 1952 | 1953 

Anstralia vs osc. § conte en seme 109 | 181*| 187 | The Netherlands.............. 100 | 122] 123% 
Canad 4 cosmos nomi bou ene. 1047} 120 | 120 || New Zealand.................. 102 | 130] 138 
Chile (Santiazo)). clude. 2. ose: LEO 92058 SS2UEH Norway tees 2. eles cscs ate ee 100 | -185 | 13m 

Denmbtis,...2 4-0) 4OR P-L caee 10N}]/ 184 | e230) Perun(Litnd) 5h .3s.a78- ceaad 115 | 156 | 170 

Finland... 00. AsBtc. 2 hee. WSs; 155: \agl So eSweden wee -4.b Se Ghia. os cuane 102 | 130] 130. 

France (Paris) .2.2. 800-8 eae. LOOM) S135s Rela 2b a Swatzerland:c. 4 ane eie cea ad 99 | 105 | 104 | 

Iceland (Reykjavik)........... 102 | 177 | 173 }) Union of South Afriea.......... 104 | 129] 1380 = 

Fadia... 5.3.44.) soRet ef bate 101 | 104] 105 || United Kingdom..........0... 103 | 128] 130. 

Mexico (Mexico City).......... 105 | 147 | 140 || United States................. 99] 111) 11% 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices . 
| 
Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 


economic phenomena and are, generally, sensitive to changing business conditions 
although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact that 
their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very remotely 
associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus, in 1928 and 1929 common-. 
stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and prospects. 
Security-price trends also have been at variance with other business indexes fom 
short intervals at other periods. | 


Common Stocks.—.Common-stock prices were firmer in the final quarter of ' 
1952 but the trend was reversed in the opening months of 1953. Changes in security 
price levels in 1953 reflected, in part, prospects for peace in Korea together with a 


—s 
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ee 


| 

| 

: 

less tense international situation. From a 1952 low point of 163-6 for October, the 
F nvestors composite index advanced to 172-3 by January 1953. Following relative 
steadiness in February and March, the index dropped sharply in April to touch 
160: 8 Continued firmness was maintained at this level until October when a 
further sharp drop to 151-9 occurred—the lowest index level since December 1950. 
n nearly continuous increase from October 1953 to December 1954 brought the 
index up to 206-8, above the October 1953 index by 36-1 p.c. In November 1954 


‘the index passed the previous all-time high of 197-8 established in September 1929. 


9.—_Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Month, 1953 and 1954 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Types of Stocks 


RE to RPL 8 a 


Industrials 


| Year and Month 
Ma- 


: chinery| Pul files pee 

: y| Pulp : tiles BRASS Dodo. |. in Indus- 
and | and | Milling] Oils | and | Allied | “goes Ma. | .trial 
Equip- | Paper Cloth- | Prod- e serials Mines 
ment ing ucts 


1953 

: January.......+.. - 432-9 | 502-5 | 132-6] 147-3 | 279-0 | 115-2 382-5 | 293-6 | 137-0 

| February.......- 419-9 | 494-4] 133-4] 143-0] 269-4] 117-0 387-0 | 291-0 | 131-0 
MMarehs < ...,>,insie» 415-5 | 501-9} 130-6] 145-3] 261-5 | 117-8 396-8 | 293-3 | 129-5 
April......00-- 399-7 | 472-6 | 130-4 | 186-8 | 247-7) 118-2 384-4 | 282-2 | 118-3 


116-4 
116-5 
121-2 
117-7 
109-2 
109-1 
108-4 
103-4 


118-2 
118-3 
124-3 
125-7 
123-2 
123-3 
124-6 
122-4 


395-9 | 275-1 
388-1 | 270-7 
408-6 | 278-5 
411-4 | 283-8 
397-8 | 269-4 
400-8 | 267-0 
417-9 | 273-6 
420-4 |. 276-1 


128-3 | 134-6] 235-1 
128-8 | 127-4] 217-6 
129-8 | 129-3 | 202-7 
136-4 | 131-3] 211-5 
132-8 | 120-8 | 199-4 
131-3 | 118-5 | 189-9 
131-0 | 117-8 | 175-2 
129-1 | 119-4 | 180-7 


IEG evetaln rsa 6 ois 381-6 | 471-0 
TARO oa she. oreracseisiaats 378-9 | 471-9 
FUE cist oipraicleinieinic 394-9 | 494-9 
ie August....+.++--. 396-9 | 518-9 
September....... 375-2 | 509-2 
Oetober. (x kciee's 374-3 | 503-3 
November....... 392-7 | 533-9 
December......- 391-5 | 544-4 


122-9 
123-6 
123-8 
124-6 
133-0 
136-8 
135-5 
142-6 
144-5 
144-9 
150-9 
150-8, 


434-5 | 283-6 
447-9 | 286-8 
440-0 | 285-2 
453-6 | 298-6 
476-4 | 322-8 
474-5 | 321-7 
480-1 | 331-4 
497-6 | 348-5 
509-4 | 347-6 
500-0 | 342-7 
519-8 | 358-7 
521-5 | 385-6 


102-7 
103-4 
106-9 
116-0 
118-9 
123-8 
122-3 
125-0 
133-3 
132-0 
144-5 
149-3 


129-3 | 126-1 | 168-8 
129-9 | 186-3 | 158-4 
131-1 | 136-4 | 166-3 
133-9 | 145-4] 163-1 
137-6 | 147-6 | 153-2 
134-0 | 142-8 | 151-4 
138-3 | 138-2 | 151-6 
145-4 | 142-1 | 161-2 
151-9 | 145-0 | 154-1 
156-8 | 150-8 | 167-0 
158-4 | 158-4 | 170-2 
156-5 | 163-5 | 175-2 


| 

| 
SAMUALY oici'sie'e sein » 395-3 | 562-6 
February........| 418-4 589-4 
Be March... 305.35. 432-8 | 596-4 
PATatEL Ss icvace, Seisib «'aip 458-8 | 628-5 
1 CS dea ERS AIS 474-2 | 679-8 
NTNG.5 5-555 +> 469-1 | 685-1 
DULY codes teesekos 503-6 | 718-4 
PAMIOTISG ©. ohn > oe ot > 520-8 | 744-3 
September....... 510-7 | 750-1 
OGtObeEo~ 0:5 «+08 499-0 | 740-0 
November....... 523-2 | 789-3 
December.......- 554-9 | 830-4 
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§.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Month, 1953 and 1954— concluded 


a 


Types of Stocks 


Public Utilities Investors 
Year and Month ooo Banks Composite 
Telephone Power Public i Index 
Trans- d d Utili . Total 
portation an and 1lities, 
Telegraph | Traction Total 
1953 
SENOS eases Acetate 353-6 97-8 146-3 167-9 162-0 172-3 
Pebriary 20, ccucesseex cece 341-7 98-1 146-2 166-0 164-8 169-0 
MAG in oe 344-2 100-0 147-0 167-7 165-9 170-0 
Apribey 5 P40& S098) fit 314-0 99-3 144-8 161-0 163-0 160-8 
Ore nee re re. 307-7 101-1 143-4 160-4 166-3 159-8 
ESSE ahead A ROE ie Si 296-0 101-4 140-9 157-5 168-4 156-8 
Dy aad oe eee ca a 296-4 101-4 141-9 157-9 169-1 160-7 
AURISG tc rsce ee iris cere 281-8 99-3 142-9 154-6 171-7 161-2 
DOPTOMDED ss oo vice cc ccseccsrs 261-5 95-0 141-5 148-1 171-6 152-9 
October? se aees skeen g 263-2 95-3 142-9 149-0 168-5 151-9 
INOVOMIDEr. chin cae ee ee 255°7 100-4 140-1 149-4 175-4 154-2 
Decemborrrcsc ce cee 254-2 101-2 131-4 146-4 180-2 153-6 
1954 

JENNA ies ce ae aides sia 265-4 102-5 131-5 149-1 185-5 157-4 
Hepruary ieee. nase ee 272-8 103-6 134-0 151-9 189-6 163-2 
March 37h oe tees 267-0 105-9 137-2 153-3 192-5 165-0 
ADF .o Feene Late eh 280-6 107-8 145-0 159-5 195-4 173-6 
EN ae CaSO eNO ROE oo 274-6 110-1 152-6 162-4 204-0 179-5 
UTC ar OAD SI eek Eira 301-6 110°5 151-8 167-2 212-2 180-5 
Sty. ee ee ee 5 ee 297-5 112-9 156°4 169-4 216-4 182-3 
POU SOG Seca Be fen 296°6 114-6 156-7 170-2 217-3 187-0 
Septompers «. ihc seve eee, 295-0 114-0 159-0 170-4 215-0 189-5 
Ostobercaanthioin suechs. 296-6 115-4 158-8 171-4 217-4 190-2 
November............ Wetevens 314-6 115-6 156-6 173-8 224-2 199-5 
December)... 4 oe. = 837°5 118-6 162-9 181-8 227-0 206-8 


Preferred Stocks.—Preferred stock prices remained within exceptionally 
narrow limits during the final quarter of 1952 and the first two months of 1953. 
From a level of 161-2 in October, the index moved to 161-6 by February 1953. 
A firmer tone lifted prices to 163-6 in March but by April this advance had been 
cancelled and the index again stood at 161-6. From that date to the end of 1953 
prices held relatively steady. Slight increases in January and February 1954 were 
followed by more substantial subsequent changes to bring the index for December 
to 175-4—8-5 p.c. above the December 1953 index. 


10.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1945-54 


(1935-39 == 100) 
Nore.—Figures for 1927-44 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958. 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
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Mining, Stocks.—Prices for mining stocks, after touching a 1952 low point 


of 99-1 in October, advanced to 106-0 in January 1953 which subsequently proved 
to be the turning point for a decline that lowered the index to 79-9 by December. 
Both golds and base metals shared in the recession but the latter group suffered 
the greaterloss. After reaching a peak of 180-6 in January 1953 as compared with 


166-9 in October 1952, the base metals index receded to 131-5 by December. Over 
the same period, gold stocks series moved between 69-5 for October 1952, 73-5 for 
January, and 57-3 for December. From the December 1953 level the total index 
increased 26-3 p.c. to 100-9 by December 1954. Golds advanced 18-0 p.c. during 
this period to 67-6, and base metals moved up 34:8 p.c. to 177-2 p.c. 


11.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Month, 1951-54 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Base A Base 
Year and Month Gold Metals Total Year and Month Gold Astale Total 
1951 1953 
JERFCV AGRE ae ob einen aura 68-8 | 163-5 V7iGrl january. wee st cso ol 73-5 | 180-6 | 106-0 
Ina ora eh ae, GO Suen Goccoiees 74:3 174-5 104-74 ll ebruar yee.) < site oreo. 72-2 174°3 193-2 
WaT cheer iica tines soe sce 71-2 166-7 POOR See larclana.rereciertone cites ele < 70-1 174-0 | 101-7 
Beral.  cecerins sash Caos « 66-8 | 165-3 Goa een piller meee srs meres 69-2 | 159-0 96-5 
MID? aioe ec oRcosboauur 63-7 | 158-6 Ooh allmiayiee ee iii ae oe ss l= 68-9 | 150-9 93-8 
Uti tSate era REL OS Oettee 63-7 | 152-3 OE SUNOS me decks ceils aio ated 66-8 | 143-7 90-2 
DY ore esa name ases tes 65:5 | 155-0 Dae IIa Lyy wees steve ier rerretoke eis lees 66-3 | 148-9 91-4 
NURI eed oan comagoso: 69-7 | 161-7 OTiieATIOUS tls o cars Sciciseveverersss es 67-5 | 144-0 90-7 
September.....-.5.5..+++- 73°7 173-6 104-0 || September...........--. 62-5 136-3 85-0 
WCtOOCE Meee us snes 75°3 181-2 LOZ SE OCto berets nares 60-1 134-3 82-7 
BNO VOMlbereear er onset 5 71-9 172-3 1OQs4 Nowvemiberens sccclsce.. > 60-1 137-6 83°7 
December....... se Sabah 73°2 172-4 10324 ll Decembers sacs. . se: 57°3 131-5 79-9 
1952 1954 

TEAR Riso5 oop ab SPADA OOCeC 72-0 | 177-7 | 104-2 |) January. ........+-eeeeee 60-3 131-2 81-9 
Bebruaty cee ness sees 71-2 174-6 102 Gul Bebruary......+...8-s-<- 62-1 132-0 83-4 
Whar clah eee premiers: osie's 73.4 | 169-6 | 102-7 || March..........-..--++:- 61-5 | 1386-5 84-3 
BANC oe ee or Ae alee v2 4 77-0 | 162-1 OES i eal se coosepocuooobecbas 64-8 | 145-5 89-3 
NES aaee bb kor SeUronpapcec Toe ailoGs || NE WERE Ao co moncconu0oncoe 64-4 | 146-5 89-4 
)THIYESES, 6 Riek, ao pon se oo one 75°5 162-6 MOPEOM I Mite, Soooowheooopocaonoc 63-9 149-7 90-0 
Atlee eile Setlrac tion ty a 76-6 176-6 NCSI AMA dco oomcumééonacoceTL 64:9 154-0 92-0 
_ EUR conc peo po OOo mec 77-6 184-9 TOD Aususte ssmsseras error: 67-8 | 159-2 95-6 
SEPLEIMDEL. ccc. see ee. 74-4 180-2 106-6 || September............-- 68-3 160-8 96-4 
Orage sere Soon tee 69-5 | 166-9 99-1 | October........ ee 66-2 | 161-0 95-0 
Nia enmoeban oo mit ass si 71-1 168-8 100-3 li INOVEMUDEE. <a setae sis 61 65-6 168-7 97-0 
HD GECINDETs taineee « ¢<1 12 0107 73°2 172-5 103-4 ti Decem bers ea ceseetelerl= eo 67-6 177-2 100-9 


Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields 


The exceptional financial requirements of the war years 1914-18 turned the 
federal authorities to the domestic market, a field that had hitherto served mainly 
the needs of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term 
bond yields in the domestic market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from 
provincial and municipal sources only. 

The growing importance of Federal Government financing in the domestic 
market since World War I made it advisable to publish the Government’s index 
of long-term bond yields shown in Table 12. This series (1935-39 = 100) has been 
prepared from January 1937 on the basis of yield computed for a 15-year, 3-p.c. 
theoretical issue by the Bank of Canada. 
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The easier tone for Government of Canada obligations, which developed in 
the second half of 1951, continued through 1952 and into 1953. There was, however, 
evidence of a more stable market in 1953 as indicated by the long-term bond yield 
index which hovered around 119-0. But a sharp reversal occurred in 1954 as the 
yield index dropped to 98-9 by December. This reflected to a large extent changes 
in interest rates abroad, particularly in the United States. 


12.—Index Numbers of Government of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, 
by Month, 1945-54 


(1935-39 =100) 


Month 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
JANUATY. 00.55. 96-7 90-0 84-9 92-1 95-4 90-1 97-9 | 113-4 | 118-3 | 115-0 
Februaty..*..... 96-6 85-9 84-7 92-1 95-2 90-3 97-7 | 113-9 | 118-8 | 112-7 
ECT etna 96-3 83-8 84-6 96-7 94-7 90-2 | 104-6 | 115-1 | 118-9 | 104-7 
HMO g | Ree Lae inane 96-0 84-3 84-8 96-5 94-4 90-7 | 104-9 | 115-3 | 118-9 | 100-2 
Mayet, oc notes <a: 96-0 85-1 84-6 95-3 94-4 90:2 | 104-9 112-6 | 119-6 99-7 
JUNC... 25 See e eT a. 95-6 84-9 84-3 95-4 04-4 90-2 } 105-3 | 114-0 | 120-6 99-7 
A 1 ema urge ames 94-6 85-1 83-8 95-6 93-8 91-0 | 104-7 | 117-3 | 120-7 97-9 
AUGUSE S Seeceeoe 94-4 85-0 83-9 96-2 92-7 90-5 | 104-9 | 119-1 | 121-0 97-3 
September....... 94-6 84-9 84-0 96-1 91-8 89-8 | 105-0 | 119-6 | 121-5 97-9 
Oetobet inves es 94-4 85-0 84-2 96-3 89-1 92-0 | 105-7 | 118-6 | 120-8 98-1 
November....... 93-9 85-0 84-4 95-7 89-2 93-9 | 107-8 | 117-8 | 118-8 98-8 
December....... 92-2 85-0 84-8 95°5 90:3 96- 112-0 | 118-0 | 117-3 98-9 
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Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


) Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, 
provincial and municipal—are presented in this Section. Additional information 
is provided for each level of government in Sections 2, 3 and 4. 

| Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 3 give details of the 
federal, provincial and municipal net combined revenue by sources and net com- 
bined current and capital expenditure by services, respectively, for 1951. This 
‘net basis has been prepared by deducting from revenue, and the appropriate 
expenditure, certain specified amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost con- 
tributions from other governments, institutional revenue, certain other sales of 
commodities and services, and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. 
Amounts provided for debt retirement are excluded to avoid duplication since all 
expenditure resulting from capital borrowings is included. 

| 
} 


Inter-governmental transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and, therefore, cannot 
be offset against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 

1 and 3 in order to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of 
the differing accounting practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, 

discrepancies appear between the amounts recorded as inter-governmental transfers 
in the two tables. 

Tables 2 and 4 show combined revenue of all governments, and combined 
expenditure of all governments, respectively, for the years 1948-51, both exclusive 

| of inter-governmental transfers. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised in the Public Finance and Transportation 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1951 


Nore.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal! Total 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Taxes— 
CGOTPOra tOMN pe as tacscte he sees te. Seca RE Ree Seite 1,148,953 188, 457 — 1,332, 410 
WyStoMsiGuties abd AMPOLb.s ater ete teeters ooo 347, 208 — — 347, 208 
(OLF-¥0) bit ep MINE ORS SOs ROO ASTD io Gocid OOOO TO Onto” -- 178, 461 _ 178, 461 
Generali salesi.cics cc Sed goeterethe sole vob siete telreieis overs o's olet = 573,471 90,675 27, 807 691,953 
TNCOIME—PELSONS ve ten cates geet lends Faw ee ee elec ieatas 976, 888 65 — 976,953 
VGPQUOT2 Se tes nee en te Oe oe cere s ctas 119,939 144, 163 — 264, 102 
SUCCESSION CULICS Aree ace cate me cer ie aetnes eroeteerre ests 38, 208 34,190 _— 72,398 
Real and personaliproperty...5: 24.260 «ss sacces cs: — 6,324 468, 7163 475,040 
ODACCOm ree ccs ten ole ee at ne Oa te abies Bot eae 206, 945 9, 829 — 216,774 
Withholding We yaam er cca eters oo erereterciiee ster eisiarsie 55,017 — — 55,017 
CO) AIS oe AE Ao Rea ea CO eee Ae ik OS GO OCC Oee 203,513 53, 258 63,158 319,929 
Otel sVAxeS | Bec cr ca .c scrote scale kete ota slctete theta he s< 8. 3,665, 142 705,422 559,681 || 4,930,245 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
Motor=venieles.Si2. 5 csAuen Gas SON eat oe ieee 270 72,700 Se 72,970 
Orla) carer eae MN aa rn Lec nroear eed Nea e ae 6, 028 20, 835 16,343 43, 206 
Totals, Licences, Permits and Fees............... 6, 298 93,535 16,343 116,176 
Public domainznte; aoa ccie man ecte ccs cae terre aicsoiseniels 2,685 131, 658 os 134,348 
Public utility contributions to municipalities.......... — — 29,323 29, 323 
Post Oiicer(net) tematic mace re em rerece nites 6,695 — _ 6,695 
Bank’of Canadaprotites 1.458 sot oce es tos ne eee 24,018 — _— 24,018 
Bullionsandicoimages.. pore caicentneterctetise eine 4,838 _ — 4, 838 
Miscellaneousirevente 5:xti. « Meine sheets seen 29,6774 14,793 45,459 89, 929 
Totals, Revenue (excluding Inter-governmental 
Transfers) 10.282 crs co eerie oneal 3,739,353 945, 408 650, 806 5,335,567 | 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinceS.........ceseeceeeeees — 20,022 = 20,022 
Subsidies to municipalities. ..........ececeseeeeeees — — 20, 4555 20,455 
Transitional grant to Newfoundland................ — 6,500 = 6,500 — 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements......... — Ubsarianl — 95,731 
Share of income tax on power utilities............... — 3,713 — 3,713 
NOVAS COUA Mien Ways taxcr estes lelrcrecicsinietereiateierssere _ 245 oo 245 
Manitoba Municipal Commissioner’s levy........... _ 520 — 520 
Interest on Common School Fund.................. — 134 — 134 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers........... = 126,865 20,455 147,320 
Grand2hotalsy tool. eccot ee cece eee comer 3,739,353 | 1,072,273 671, 261 | 5,482,887 — 
1 Revenue of municipalities in the Province of Quebec is estimated. 2 Includes provincial profits 
from liquor control. 8 Excludes personal property which is inseparable from other taxes. 4 Tn- 
cludes $1,786,000 of excess of refunds over expenditure re expansion of industry. 5 Includes federal 


grants to municipalities in lieu of taxes on federal properties which are not segregated from provincial 
subsidies to municipalities. 
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2.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, exclusive of Inter-governmental 
Transfers, 1948-51 


Nors.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. Revenue of municipalities in the Province 
of Quebec is estimated. 


Item 1948 1949 1950! 19511 
| $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Taxes— 
EIT SROLOT eos al ture ng He 2. OR aii EIR cco wialole SOR 646, 296 732,380 989,588 1,332,410 
Weoustoms duties and import..............c.scceeeees 223,786 226, 403 296, 433 347, 208 
SCIEN gondii in BEROR ES SD Santee RAPID Cea ae an 124,305 137,759 155,441 178, 461 

PEE OVAL BALCH Mere cr ec sceie erence t'o-4 ai eika ciblaleiasé oem tele eee 440, 502 481,343 561, 356 691,953 
MEER TII —“TOPROUE «6 feats uke, © bn «ue cacaclanees 0/6 o-sleenass 762,749 622,104 652,444 976,953 
| BRUIT OES Saree cnet ate ake hao asks racials cele ate Moe 229,712 241,513 268,118 264, 102 
RESTOR TLU GION boo oe oecle cs ocicne uss ccc ces ostoe dies 54,672 59, 084 64,815 72,398 
| Real and personal property®...........ccceccecceess 341, 265 3873, 759 405,617 475,040 
ECRIQAICUO Sten crete Mon eicis hous covstajcis ose citloie muss tauesion siete 199,398 215,912 216,998 216,774 
MR UIRMCUIE NI ue ccotrach ts chi cecscceecece es s+ hes 43,445 47,475 61,610 55,017 
Nears tectiaa cP cute os ads deine Sins bo sk OER OES 237,450 168,356 230,986 319, 929 
TELS MESS Rr ee a 3,303,580 | 3,306,088 | 3,903,406 4,930, 245 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
NAAT MELO Nee eros Us aes she ¢ aa af ue crane n Sonteikcovnia, 9 0* 61, 471 58,198 66, 948 72,970 
MDE OE eee og os alee cee poe cueke et tes 30,793 33,472 37, 681 43, 206 
| Totals, Licences, Permits and Fees..............- 82, 264 91,670 104, 629 116,176 
1 FENG CIS “a a A ee es a 74,228 94,218 116, 406 134,343 
| Public utility contributions to municipalities.......... 20,415 23,718 24, 469 29,323 
MEN MOS Met aoe A0Sy cs. Sissindige +o dem ndtiol. dae 3,011 1,933 4 6, 695 
MEEAOU CANACU SI DEOMUSS neice d soccer cles «o's o's sie tie v0.0.s'e 19,107 20, 442 19,663 24,018 
1S Tighs se es Spee alle Ree SS Se a a 3,253 4,524 4,708 4, 838 
EROUATIEOUS TEVENUG. 05 c10m vc ccivwinie oan aieincieien n'aenin e's 168, 330 111,302 120,020 89,929 
| Totals, Revenue (excluding Inter-governmental 
| EDTARSLONS) oeseeiteee ee es teste oor ons ore es 3,674,188 | 3,653,895 | 4,293,301 5,035,567 
1Tncludes provincial and municipal revenue of Newfoundland. 2 Includes provincial profits 

rom liquor control. 3 Excludes personal property for municipal governments which is inseparable 
| rom other taxes. 4 Expenditure exceeds revenue. See Table 3 where net excess is included under 


“Other Expenditure’. 


3.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1951 


Nore.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


| 


Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal! Total 
$7000 $’000 $000 $7000 
Public Welfare— 
mealthrand hospital care sics osc!.5.0. 3. hes Soe ce esses 28,813 166, 225 45,727 240,765 
Labour and unemployment insurance............... 56, 594 4,749 — 61,343 
NT Se | gaa — 12,864 6, 787 19,651 
SEEMED DOGSIOHA TIN © es wiclae. aS boo gc klds thks oedses 132,742 35,364 a 168, 106 
PUNT ANOWANCAS: w.'o cide. tee ss <b dsd Sh atine sss ches 322,317 — — 322,317 
a, SNE fe ace OFS Sb. cS UoMSTSBRR Shea ees 20,277 48,950 68, 636 137,863 
| Motats,:Pablic Welfare... 6.2.0 .csessscccccseevess 560, 743 268, 152 121,150 950, 045 
| a SS Cra 2S Sates Sa (aoa Be Oa || ee me 
} 
ERI eee Bee Si eee 8 PIS es 21,102 191,768 270,799 483, 669 
MOTTAUEDL Sty. Soo as cs ccs sce ce eek cccccoevens 148, 839 302, 829 121, 222 572,890 
OSG BD nes eee) aan nr een 70, 734 25,509 _— 96, 243 
SITIONS 28 6, ov oe ae sinces oc es dinmaldvmwss pends: 51,087 60,999 — 112,086 
I CRED. 6ST a. Hes a vele cds ecccuccesece sts 1, 400, 709 a _ 1,400, 709 
Veterans’ pensions and aftercare...........ceeeeceeees 198, 230 _ -— 198, 230 
NOW OL TNOUSUTY vin oo os ois cnc ccc eeecsicaceoucaces 2 _ = ae 
meoreontroland rationing 2. ooo. ake cece eet ee ens 205 — os 205 
| Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............. 432,516 50, 641 35, 688 518, 845 
PI OROONUGUEOS, forme Sa. cc cee cvccccccdesesslecceess 399, 761 139, 472 223,958 763,191 
| "Totals, Expenditure (excluding Inter-govern- 
TALS Bg go SCLC 5) Ree 3,283,926 | 1,039,370 772,817 5,096,113 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1951—concluded 


Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal! Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinCesS.........2esseeeeeeee- 20,108 _— _— 20,108 
Transitional grant to Newfoundland...............- 6,500 — _ 6,500 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities..............- — 19,723 _— 19,723 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements......... 96, 868 _— — 96, 868 
Share of income tax on electric power utilities....... 3, (32 _— _— 8,732 
INova Scotia highway. taxces ren... Mae eee res eels — _ 246 246 
Manitoba Municipal Commissioner’s levy........... _— _— 486 486 
Interest on Common School Fund.................- 134 _— _— 134 
Grants to Municipalities in lieu of taxes on federal 
PLODETEOS. G2. baaws 6 4 kBECEE es 41s sche Be ad aee cde 2,062 as a 2,062 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers.......... 129, 404 19,723 732 149,859 
Grand Totals. cc di nnennnisccsinnmmene anaes 3,413,330 773,549 5,245,972 | 


1,059,093 


1 Expenditure of municipalities in the Province of Quebec is estimated. 2 Refunds of expenditure 
exceeded expenditures. Excess included in Table 1 under ‘‘Miscellaneous Revenue’. 


4.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, exclusive of Inter-governmental 
Transfers, 1948-51 


Nore.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Expenditure of municipalities in the 
Province of Quebec is estimated. 


Item 1948 19491 1950! 1951! 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Public Welfare— 
Healthvand hospitalicarel & 2... .cccoe eee oe 137,738 194,579 215,599 240, 765 
Labour and unemployment insurance............... 45, 466 52,182 60, 361 61,343 
Reliele. cers ke yee. SE Bea eee eres ee 10,992 18,754 17,708 19,651 
Oldsage pEensionss Ree caees Be Aare te ais ciel w.tve 93, 938 127,906 139,912 168, 106 
amily allo wanes. tc cccrce sole e eed ee ees 272,608 299,347 311,277 322,0L0 
CYERG oe oo eee ae eae ieee ee ea aa ee 98,705 117,812 129, 847 137, 863 
MLotalsPRubliceWellare soe stesteecsct ee iocirn 659, 447 810,580 874,704 950,045 
ELGUCQttOns cdc es thee cee eA cee inca Lorilee Mentors aie 364, 405 406, 590 446,190 483, 669 
SEPAnsporeation ys ca.c sccs ac hei See et ee a 467,703 514, 022 489, 296 572,890 
Meri CUblUre cds. ete dcleeie c o:37< h RETO ic he ETO tee 89,971 107, 700 202,603 96, 2438 
Public domain........ A Shee CRs, acs RO oka 91,304 103, 602 68, 436 112, 086 
Nationalidefences. 92. : 2 attire oc ocrieece eoeees 256, 092 372,596 759,779 1,400,709 
Veterans’ pensions and aftercare.............sseeeeees 235,578 202, 466 191,777 198, 230 
Prieeycontroleind rationing. eee tae ee eee 30,721 2,748 _ 205 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............. 475,136 490,159 446, 360 518,845 | 
Gthervexpemmieure: ote, ere, ce re eee a ss 450, 257 493, 159 621,472 763,191 
Totals, Expenditure (excluding Inter-govern- 
Mental yPTawslers) Ae eee deltas eeocss eas 3,120,614 | 3,503,622 | 4,100,617 


1 Includes provincial and municipal expenditure of Newfoundland. 

Combined Debt.—Tables 5 and 6 give details of combined debt of all govern- ‘ 
ments. Table 5 shows the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal 
governments and the inter-governmental debt which is deducted to arrive at a 
combined government figure. Table 6 shows the combined debt, exclusive of inter- i 
governmental debt for the years 1948-51 inclusive. | 


5,096,113 | 
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5.—Composition of Total Debt of All Governments, 1951 


Nors.—Figures for fiscal years ended nearest Dec, 31. 


eee 090°0>—@—0@—@>~q0NoyTeu»_—~—_=«»m»»@nw.  o—* 


Inter 
Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal Total govern- Govern- 
habia mental 
Debt Debt 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
Direct Debt— 
Ramded debt sch 2.n0. a. 0. 13,280,242 | 2,211,084 | 1,392,265 | 16,883,591 18,205 || 16,865,386 
Less Sinking Funds....... 25,903 364, 929 104, 094 494,926 —_ 494, 926 
Net funded debt.......... 13, 254,339 1,846, 155 1,288,171 | 16,388, 665 18, 205 16,370,460 
EETCASUEY | OUIS oer. & rere eters 1,400, 0001 153,122 2,935 1,556, 057 87,206 1,468, 851 
Savings deposits.......... 38,031 1,548 39,579 —_ 39,579 


— 996 89, 692 90, 688 = 90, 688 
3,302,342? 195, 614 202,673 | 3,700,629 119, 657 3,580,972 


De eS ee | an ae coe | hee a a: 


Temporary loans......... 
Other direct liabilities.... 


Totals, Direct Debt (less 
Sinking Funds)....... 


Indirect Debt— 


17,994,712 | 2,197,435 | 1,583,471 | 21,775,618 225,068 || 21,550,550 


Pedi ne ee a ee ee el oa ean 


Guaranteed bonds........ 620, 6228 900, 558 23,888 | 1,545,068 12,992 1,532,076 
Less Sinking Funds....... 7,482 4,885 750 ThE 54 13,063 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 613, 140 895,673 23,188 || -1,531,951 12,938 1,519,013 
Loans under the Municipal 
Improvement Assistance|’ 
AetctOssie oat cede s « _ 3,945 — 3,945 3,945 ~— 
Guaranteed bank loans and 
other indirect liabilities. 69, 2044 47,991 _ 117,195 8,218 108,977 
Totals, Indirect Debt 
(less Sinking Funds). 682,344 947,609 23,188 | 1,653,091 25,101 1,627,990 
Grand Totals....... 18,677,056 | 3,145,044 | 1,606,609 | 23,428,709 250,169 || 23,178,540 
BS Ane tee re ee 
1 Includes $200,000,000 deposit certificates and $750,000,000 six-month treasury bills. 2 Excludes 
provincial debt account of $11,920,000 and includes Unemployment Insurance Fund investment securities 
of $774,867,000. 3 Includes guaranteed and unguaranteed bonds of the Canadian National Railways 
as at Mar. 31, to correspond with fiscal year-end of the Federal Government. 4 Excludes contingent 


liability in respect of Federal Government guarantee of deposits maintained by chartered banks in the 
Bank of Canada, miscellaneous guarantees the amounts of which were not finally determined or were 
indeterminate at the close of the fiscal year, and contingent liabilities of the Canadian N. ational Railways. 


6.—Combined Debt of All Governments, exclusive of Inter-governmental Debt, 
1948-51 
Nore.—Figures for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. The debt of municipalities in the Province of 
Quebec is estimated. 
nnn 


Item 1948 1949 195015 19511 
$7000 $7000 $000 $’000 
Direct Debt— 
12 This eve (6 1s} 0) ea eR enes olde SIO DO ico Sic GUC OO IOC Int 16,810,054 | 16,763,373 | 16,708,748 16, 865,386 
Less Sinking Funds............seeeeeseenceceeeeeees 399, 158 499, 992 464, 403 494,926 
Deh TUNGed CODG. asec ctela cits ole etaiealeieisls c oielsisieletels 16,410,896 | 16,263,381 | 16,244,345 | 16,370,460 
Dreasury DUIS. oc... 0c~ cc ev nccescee scene coceseseses 1,339,872 | 1,339,681 1,463, 835 1,468, 851 
Savings deposits. ........cceceeeeeee eect rene eneeeee 104,761 107, 746 39,432 39,579 
Temporary loans..........seeeeeceeeeceeeeeneeneees 71,409 87,896 88,985 90, 688 
MCHeE CireCt MADIUITICS. ., ccc cc cece cc ces es senes 2,196,743 | 2,372,761 | 2,786,373 3,580,972 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds)...... 20,123,681 | 20,171,465 | 20,622,970 21,550,550 
Indirect Debt— 
RereTADECEU DONGS) orice ce ase cers civicie sisis.s viele cleo scien 1,194,630 | 1,405,206 | 1,517,400 1,532,076 
Less Sinking Funds...........0ceecesersersevceeces Sires | 29,738 33,817 13, 063 
Net guaranteed bonds.........+:+s-eseeeee sees sees 1,163,299 | 1,375,468 | 1,483,583 1,519,013 
Guaranteed bank loans and other indirect liabilities. 80, 637 116,507 102, 800 108,977 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds).... 1,243,936 | 1,491,975 | 1,586,383 1,627,990 
MPI CODAIS os calc Sein go ee Heine oa ee bles 21,367,617 | 21,663,440 | 22,209,353 23,178, 540 


1 Includes provincial and municipal debt of Newfoundland. 
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Section 2.—Federal Public Finance 


A sketch of public finance from the French régime to the outbreak of World 
War I appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 742-743. Detailed sketches re tax changes 
from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning with the 1926 
edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including the more 
important changes in taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945, is given in 
the 1945 Year Book, pp. 918-923. Budgets for the years ended Mar. 31, 1946-51 
will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning with the 1946 edition. The most 
important post-war Budget changes, up to and including the 1952-53 Budget, are 
summarized in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 1026-1030. The post-war financial 
policy of the Government of Canada is outlined in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 
1061-1064. 

The 1954-55 Budget.—The Budget for 1954-55 was presented by the Minister 
of Finance on Apr. 6, 1954. A number of changes in the tax rate structure were 
proposed. The more important of these are outlined briefly as follows:— 

An amendment to re-establish past policy with respect to the tax status of 
fire and casualty mutual insurance companies withdrew the provision in the income 
tax regulations which limits the deductions for capital costs to the amount taken on 
the taxpayers’ books of account. 


No immediate provisions were recommended in the succession duty law, 
but it was announced that work had commenced on rewriting the present statutory 
provisions. 

No increases in customs tariff were proposed, and the duty was eliminated on 
machinery and apparatus, including tubing of a type not made in Canada, for use in 
operation of potash and rock-salt mines. Duty free entry was provided for materials 
and parts used in the construction and repair of railway signal systems. The 
duties on motor rail cars or units were suspended until July 1, 1956, and on uranium 
until July 1, 1958. 

Some of the principal items on which the tariff was substantially reduced 
included automatic controls for certain sterilizing processes, tear gas ammunition 
for use by law enforcement authorities and impregnated jute fabric used by nursery- 
men. The exemption, from duty and taxes, of motor-vehicles imported as settlers’ 
effects, was increased from a valuation of $1,500 to $2,500. 

Certain items were added to the schedule of exemption with regard to the 
sales tax: for example, road machinery and fire-fighting equipment (when purchased 
for use by municipalities), wall panels, sheet music and hearing aids—but no change 
was proposed in the general sales tax rate. It was expected that a total annual 
revenue loss under all sales tax changes would be about $3,000,000. 

Some changes were recommended with regard to the 15 p.c. special excise tax. 
This was reduced from 15 p.c. to 10 p.c. on items such as soft drinks, candy, cos- 
metics, tires and tubes, motorcycles, smokers’ accessories, clocks, watches and 
jewellery, and was removed completely from furs, electrical household appliances, 
certain types of sporting goods, and luggage. 

A technical change was made in the method of taxing beer: the tax on malt 
being replaced by a gallonage tax. A loss of about $36,000,000 in annual revenue 
is expected. 

Total revenue, after taking into account these tax changes, was expected to 
amount to $4,464,000,000, plus old age security taxes of approximately $305,000,000. 
Estimated expenditures amount to $4,460,000,000. Total ordinary revenue for 
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the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1954, amounted to $4,321,771,000; special receipts 
and credits amounted to $74,548,000. Grand total revenue was $4,396,320,000 
and expenditures were $4,350,522,000 resulting in an excess of revenue over 
expenditure or a decrease in the net debt of $45,797,000. 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government 
Table 7 shows the balance sheets of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 


° 4953 and 1954. The figures of this table are on a basis not strictly comparable 


to those in previous Year Books, chiefly because of changes in the method of 
accounting for cash. 


MAIN CLASSES OF EXPENDITURES, YEARS ENDED MARCH 31,195I-54 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
MILLION DOLLARS 


(9) 200 400 600 800 1000 1200 1400 1600 1800 2000 
| 1 | J ' | 
| 
ARMED FORCES AND RESEARCH AID TO NATO OTHER 
FINANCE 
! | | | | | 
rc | \ | | 1 } 
INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT PAYMENTS TO OTHER 
: PROVINCES 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE VETERANS AFFAIRS 
| | | | | 
| | | fe | 
FAMILY OTHER 400 600 800 
ALLOWANCES MILLION DOLLARS 


”.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government, as at Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 
See ne el 


Assets 1953 1954 
$ $ 
Assets— 
Cash and Other Current Assets— 
Cash in current and special deposits. .........ece cece eee e crete eeees 255, 836, 979 359,909, 146 
Cash in hands of collectors and in tramsit.........-.eeeeeeee eee eeeee 129, 693, 034 123, 648,105 
Cash in miscellaneous departmental imprest and advance accounts. . 11,142,586 1 


Other Liquid Assets— 


Exchange Fund account—advances represented by cash and 
1,770,789,386 | 1,763,768,540 


CVn Aor b PES RBG SNIBBO SS Ho CB IDOD ACAD SOU RUE Co pOCOrCOD camomon ar 
Securities investment ACCOUNE........ cece cece eee teen ere eeeeees 59,472,985 18,012,950 
Working Capital Advances— 
Crown Corporations. ....... cece cece eect eee cece erent eeneenecenees 23,927,192 22,711,692 
Defence Production Revolving Fund.............eeeee seer eeeeee 102, 110,487 80, 243, 742 
Temporary loan to Old Age Security Fund............ apt AAS slo 99, 483, 324 45, 837,905 
Meare ictal, ei saw oie cho ohn wn dic olen eine divteln' els einieie g oieiele eaie'e oes 96,019,433 42,456,068 
Miécellaneous accountable advances..........+esseeeeeeeeeeeceees 12,795,010 35, 239, 640 
Other Current Assets— 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable...........seereeee cece ceceeeees 30,538, 798 22,466, 483 


— 


2,591,809,919 | 2,514,289, 271 


For footnotes, see end of table p. 1133. 
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7.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government, as at Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—continued 


Assets and Liabilities 1953 1954 
$ $ 
Assets—concluded 
Loans to, and investments in, Crown agencies— 
Banke. ot Canada=-capital atock : . kcucifiact «aul b> Gen waknkea: Uscaeee 5,920,000 2 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation—capital and loans...... 432,534,975 531,350, 210 
Canadian Farm Loan Board—capital stock and loans............... 28,921,347 82,619,949 
Railway and steamship companies...............ecccecccccecceeees 1,045, 687,379 1,027, 445, 2753 
Miiscelleneotsi: f .. scae A hy ieee ea oe, WP ee eed 192,124,119 203, 666, 348 
1,705, 187,820 | 1,795,081, 782 
Other Loans and Investments— 
To provincial and municipal governments..............0..ceceeeeee 87, 246, 392 83,577,461 
To United Kingdom and other governments.................20000- 1, 864,894,875 | 1,772,347,300 
Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 
Intérpational Monetary Wund 2)<..5.2. eee ec ee 822,502, 497 322,502,497 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development......... 70, 864,349 70, 864, 349 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans Land Act loans................... 162, 665,595 162,015, 272 
Miscellaneous, 5, )\s.:a'ncmshs teat cutee 17, 928, 054 26,589,641 | 


Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of unmatured 


"2,526, 101,762 


2,437, 896,520 


finded GeO. ko os acts ae ce te ee ee ee 27,625,178 101, 850, 768 
Province debtaccquaishn®: .cucsudes: «tee ec See ee 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 
Deferred Charges— 

Unamortized discounts and commissions on loans ................ 60, 659,579 70, 926,393 

Unamortized portio nof Civil Service Superannuation Account 

a DAM ty 2 2c: iat cchucteteeitan sie ie octaaiae nee ae nee 189, 000, 000 189,000,000 
249,659,579 | 259, 926, 393 

Sundry suspense ‘accoumts. 620-9, oss Oe ee ee ee 199, 943,521 192,295,616 
Gross Totals, Active Assets 0.05.5 deh cdec svete neue lel 7, 302,623,931 | 7,303, 636,502 
Less: Reserve for possible losses on ultimate realization of active assets. 545, 867,388 496, 384,065 


Net: Totals; Active Assetasee Sut, .,.. bo 5c Soe oe ees 


6, 756, 756, 543 


6,807, 252, 437 


Net Debt— 
Non-active Assets— 
@apitalexpenditines.*7) Qe oe Oh. fe eee ae eee 1,125,550, 860 1,154, 616,455 
NOR a cr 6 VE AE FONE A es aces ie a de Olin) ied UN eR 556, 281,473 561,304,088 
Consolidated deficit account,....:.b.- co) <cou. ee ee ee 9,479,901,936 | 9,400,016,521 
etais, Net DODts .:. sefcke 5.) wee Re 11,161, 734,269 | 11,115,937, 064 
Sotals,, Gross DeWtii.4 0.) st eceee alc oo tee me ee, eee ee 17, 918, 490, 812 17, 923,189, 502 


Liabilities—4 
Floating Debt— 


* Matured funded debt outstanding. .3.0: 0. ....00.0).. ee 20,017,378 68, 247,172 
Notes and other obligations payable on demand.................... 282,000, 828 268, 673,566 
Interest: ducwndiowtstandineg j°........:s. 5 cuckesnt s eee 57,105,303 56,339,424 
Outstanding cheques and warrants)... <4. ssi os bess desccasc these. 230,769,091 249,171,554 
Miscellaneous accounts payable........% .<.3.. .vesecc. mol ee 257, 585. 611 202 , 437,303 
Post OCs RCGOENYs 0 tetas kee dean ok, Mee ee ee 16, 423,585 23,656, 800 


Deposit and Trust Accounts— 


863,901,795 


868,525,819 


Host Office Savitien Bankes: snc. ciscs oho e eee ee 39, 322, 230 37,792,914 
Indian Utust Pindar ae ch eo. os cn eae 22,541, 954 23,032,904 
Misconanciite hte fre pee ee ue seit eee eee eee 121, 203, 568 143,308,191 


For footnotes, see end of table, 


183,067,752 


204, 134,009 


» 
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7.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government, as at Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—concluded 


! Liabilities 1953 1954 
face er 
$ $ 


_ Liabilities——concluded 
| Insurance, Pension and Guaranty Accounts— 


Seperituent MAMMIOME.1L1... <., See... o ba bodied vuweeoad ocoeve 736, 540, 927 798, 454,014 

Puaaranne did gonraney finds, 10.006 AN. ceo dc nockbocsoeeesdes 77,929, 446 5 
Remon and retirenieat funds, . ios. ens cow ew sce velenne ned ov ee 752, 659, 174 5 

PPEDMUUALIONVRCUOUNG). ...... Uokwcohccd cos dasdcdisdnsieastad besos _— 656, 667, 961 
) Permanent Services pension account................ccecececeeeceees _ 217,157, 456 
| MR MCURMMERRECS, OPT Mic, LINES EL, 5. Nevsrsestvanatea to oi ansoat twohstcte — 100, 611, 473 


1,567, 129,547 1,772,890, 904 
Deferred Credits— 


| interest accrued on public debt 00. k kn. ob cccccesasaocncoonntee 113,416,921 125,424,745 
caer CO Ce CSN age SCPC R CRTC Re 16,529, 332 25,913, 884 
129, 946, 253 151,338, 629 
Sundry Suspense Accounts— 

Defence equipment replacement................cccccncsccsscecceuce Qi Assit 305.722, 925 

Provincial 5-p.c. corporation income tax collections suspense........ 47, 923,334 — 
P SEMEL Se PO 1 ee eR SR ae og ee Mn eR ee ee 32,940, 863 32,488, 997 
351, 997, 908 338, 211, 922 
ST a a ee ce er a re erat 11,919, 968 11,919, 969 


Funded Debt: Unmatured— 
Payable in Canada— 


| Bonds, deposit certificates, treasury bills and notes............... 14, 416,039,540 | 14,184,058,110 

| Ramey pierre, Care, 88) 2. SP EE BES. hehe e ob odo ee edocsave 52,904, 299 51,070,140 

| Rememait DiO Wee to... 213s See. eae Re. «osx samraReaelneae ve Hore 341,583,750 341,040,000 

: 14,810, 527,589 | 14,576, 168, 250 

| Totals, Liabilities or Gross Debt.................0...c0c0ceeeeee 17,918, 490,812 | 17,923,189, 502 

. 

| 1 Included in miscellaneous accountable advances. 2 Included in miscellaneous. 3 Excludes 
steamship companies which are included in miscellaneous. 4 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities 
or guarantees by the Government of Canada are given on p. 1154. 5 Changed classification. 


: 
Subsection 2.—Revenue and Expenditure 
| 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1954, Federal Government revenue amounted 
to $4,396,000,000 compared with $4,361,000,000 in the previous year, an increase 
of $35,000,000. During the same period, expenditure increased by $13,000,000 
from $4,337,000,000 to $4,351,000,000. The surplus of revenue over expenditure 
for the fiscal year was $46,000,000. 

Tax revenue was $6,000,000 greater than in the previous fiscal year and non- 


tax revenue increased $38,000,000. Special receipts and other credits decreased 
by $9,000,000. 


8.—Details of Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54 
: 
| Revenue 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ 
Ordinary Revenue— 
Tax Revenue— 

PEMRTOIIS TINPOT HALUbIOS, 4... < os cicieve viviaiv' ao veee « ate'e 346,364, 563 389,442,109 407,312,241 
EESRES EA ATIET OS. Pt Pes tN e' sci <tc shate Ware's ale o ele o'eltens 217,939,983 241,360,370 226,732,460 
PTR UA RMI Feros tilts cigs acs’ sialats snace o.osalalaiallchene 2,161,373,4082) 2,473,790,0892) 2,432,603,5052 
PRS EO TTS LAK fet 101 cic viviehie/ heise e'o.e's ole o'vidicle 2,364, 909 — — 
SP erR EU TIGG,) t ciedehs teiate (a'ss)«\o\a/aie stators afeless alo o°s¥e'w o'ebe 573, 470, 5622 566, 233, 1672 587,331, 5442 
I RERCRRREET AUGLOS ee sisi eer «or <!o%b eiaiele «feiss olel Uae « elete 38, 207, 985 38,070,530 39, 137,594 
DTaP AELPECR PR Ge Gina ce's as scraee «X's 0 > visto fa cale’oJolole ole eels s 318,053, 672 288, 696, 672° 310,467,109 
So RRIS el axe TUORONUOL <5 «0° 's'< sivittele Gin ies sleneiss 3,657,775, 082 3,997,592, 937 4,003, 584, 453 


For footnotes, see end of table p. 1134. 
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8.—Details of Revenue, Years Ended Mar, 31, 1952-54—concluded 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Revenue 1952 1953 1954 
$ t eae $ 
Ordinary Revenue—concluded 
Non-tax Revenue— 
PGSH OMICS ee teas: ote siete icine aie aibisteloies enerels 104, 610, 122 111, 904, 487 110,952,751 
FVObUI ONIN Ves MON ston Mette cisiclesices eleriee tere 117,621,906 116,905,516 151, 857, 858 
Bullromian di coma we mane eters erere cies orealosovehebereitied-sexeraterere 4,838,495 4,386,195 4,241, 246 
Other Fa ie we stale ba ioe ereplors lode 54,901,137 46,938,466 51,134,970 
Totals wNon-tax, ROvenue..:. < .liss «c.cacewenneceere 281,971, 660 280,134, 664 318, 186, 825 
Totals, Ordinary Revenue..................... 3,939, 746,742 | 4,277,727,601 4,321,771, 278 

Special Receipts and Other Credits................. 41,161,910 83, 695,188 74,548,305 
Grand Totals, Revenue..................... 3,980,908,652 | 4,360,822,789 | 4,396,319,583 


1 Includes personal corporations and income tax on interest, dividends, rents and royalties going abroad 


2 Excludes tax credited to Old Age Security Fund. 3 Includes interest on investments, and profits o 
the Bank of Canada. 


9.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54 


Expenditure 


1 Driel\0(0: WER ee Ae ERAS OH ON OO DE RUSE nObinihs aoe doo. 
Public Debt Charges— 
Inierest on publicidebts saan. cn ase an cee s cies 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions 
ISETOICING OF UOC del ene nemactes eee e cleicleisie oieteiers 
COstOflOan flotation Perea rete ese i= oxels siaielers: sole sronetele 


Totals, Public Debt Charges..........c:e0cvesss 


Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments............ 
Government contribution to Civil Service Superannuation 
ACCOUNL TTT ee ee OO ROCESS sh TORN ooo herr: 


OERGP OP ae Ce nln isthe eslfetcintel sieks 


Agriculture: 2 co.cc soa can eters Cie stale oielctolostetanets 
Freight assistance of western feed grains........e.000-- 
Oth eirenrn vee Siscign Gidlese OST (Fe Oke eG Lo eats ices 4 isla, SE STeE ACTER 


Auditor) Generalis © HiGen. 4. sstaceuiecra wecitlociere aera 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation..............eee8: 
@hieithlectoral.© freer see come cs occas one 
Citizenshipmand Immigration. secre ic sis se ceeeiar 

INGCLONGLRLLOLITE SOOT Owens io eetete can Close eikonal cone 
@ivil Service Commission. hencee tee enee seers cee 


OUR. SF is SEE RO OE Oe 


ENS UPA CE ee re eee eee ieee aiate cio hie ieie oislekepeizgnale eres hee 
Justice, including Penitentiaries............cceeeseeees 
Li OUD eee eee ee Eee onc bic sie axe ocubate.c's Oeste 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration and 
Government contrivubiomecmmcety.. ese fees cen ete 


PESETVG Vin aie a1e © MRI eT EE ote SE fecetisie ond connor ices 


Legislation i22. 26 od ciples wipyeezs ainsi mo Stoloince sirpaie: bash, 91002 8inseee 
Mines and Technical Surveys........:0...0s-sscseaeeees 


= National Defences. oat mete cds tote cele Goce temic 


OFAC Rook Ohe tek nis ePID Pitt OSL eR CREAN Goes xe 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1952 
$ 
873, 613, 548 


619,933, 151} 


9,665, 295 
384, 889 
1,051, 474 


531,034, 809 


127, 208, 136 


110,910,777 
75, 000, 000 
29, 459, 826 


67, 134, 389 
14, 999, 240 
52,135, 149 


601, 128 
2 


367, 736 
23, 240, 788 
3 


1, 691, 663 
30,978,479 
22,694, 911 

8, 283, 568 


37,582, 459 
8,733,025 
275,114 
403, 336 
14,038,715 
64,302,099 


68,844, 691 
940, 138 
9,517, 270 


5, 945, 263 
27,751,836 


1,415, 473, 862 


126, 415,799 


1,289,058, 063 


1953 
$ 
946, 967, 875 
451,839, 521 
11,981,727 


608, 411 
1,089, 578 


464,919, 237 


838, 699, 912 


88, 801, 864 
75,000, 000 
29, 546, 862 


106, 710, 890 


20, 661, 349 
86,049, 541 


576, 211 
8, 235, 311 


464,487 | 


23, 646, 348 
3 


1,909, 508 
88, 817, 141 
79,079, 458 

9,737, 688 


39, 251, 463 
10, 776, 926 
396,924 
448,619 
14,908, 495 
67, 021, 861 


56, 168, 359 
743,617 


10, 109, 885 |- 


6, 157, 261 
29, 658, 169 


1, 882, 418, 468 


235, 068 , 327 


1,647,365, 141 


1954 

$ 
971,375, 876 
476, 061, 625 
17,796, 358 


604, 406 
1,265,762 


495, 728, 146 


3840, 967, 635 


54, 450,620 
50,000, 000 
30, 229, 476 


108, 361, 384 
16,998,752 
91, 362, 632 


614, 880 
24,996, 275 
5,527, 130 
28,478, 651 
2, 997, 528 
2,051,348 
47, 898, 563 
87, 824, 896 
10,073, 667 


45,718, 964 
9,254,771 
399, 086 
492, 239 
15,017,396 
67,561, 441 


57,919, 075 
98, 911 
9,543, 456 


5, 600, 210 
38, 536, 620 


1,805, 914, 922 


289,707, 406 


1,516,207, 516 


: 
: 
: 


| 
| 
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9.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54—concluded 
Expenditure 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ 
National Health and Welfare............ccccccescsces: 498,752,115 406, 564, 698 430,533, 808 
GS QTR OT GMS aia os aa on cw ooo Baines ae inaeelet «2 24,822,497 27, 833, 854 29, 183,929 
METTITEL ALLOW ANCES eR ce oe bo dosice eae ce semen les 820, 467, 673 834,197, 685 850, 118,902 
_ Old age assistance and allowances to blind persons‘...... 83, 204,713 22,099, 463 23, 202, 285 
meDefictt Old Age Security Fund........c0cccccevecveses 49, 668, 855 — — 
MOOT RR Nee eck cree oe oes cialis cclvesice Sets nadie Gus 21,098,377 22,934,196 28,088,692 
National BEOUCHUG ee terre this teen otite coee meen eke 54, 063, 557 47,313,178 49, 937, 839 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. .......c..eceeeeee 8,300,972 2 2 
CHIP 54.it) POOOO USB ato TREO AES Bo One er ar 45,762,585 47,818,178 49, 937, 889 
Northern Affairs and National Resources............. 3 3 19,118, 141 
| 1S}, CHIKCE strato ae sera gra ORAS Siena arama are feet 97,973, 263 105,553,191 113,581, 752 
Privy Council including Prime Minister’s Office....... 4,057, 687 3,720, 571 3,732,910 
BPTSITG EAT CALVES Sie terri cs ics o/c ao aloes cele eliee oe ashe ls 251,018 306, 714 346,910 
mablic. Printing and Stationery......c.c.scccvcsccccces 1,103, 156 1,607, 237 2,036,771 
BEBDIVGS WWIOEKS 0. tte sce os cons eclsle Ga cena us sls cee 77, 544, 088 81, 847, 470 114, 956, 865 
Trans-Canada Highway contributions..........eceeeee: 3 3 13, 378, 998 
Other ess. . Ceo Oath oe ricis Seleiare' 6-0 ia Tateree ea Viererelnes 77, 544, 088 81,847,470 101,577, 867 
‘Resources and Development.............csceccececees 34, 432, 805 38, 477, 423 5 
NIQUONULE ALN DOONE to oe eecis ole dices cecdcosceeetés 2,662,383 2,919,779 6 
Trans-Canada Highway contributions............ee000: 12,566,028 18,952,545 7 
RET Se eee ocr crt nensics teriet canes cece 19,204, 444 21,605,099 — 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...........ceseecceee: 27,340, 713 31, 141,321 33, 845, 572 
Becretary Of Stats .oe cc ssc cc secs cece utle Gtoew sine eee 2,399, 468 2,201, 462 8, 278, 154 
BESO ANGtCOMMELCOS ceo ale os an ds sip nalsding Soeiesionelaes 46, 896, 842 44, 846, 035 44, 626, 253 
National Research and Atomic Energy Control Board.. 25,079,896 28,343, 366 28,099,831 
LOE CPN S, Recetets Race Se Gta e 5 SEs ste biaicle eee ashe Odie 4 21,816,946 16,502,669 16,526, 422 
BRELORTIOR DI a eioctee cesar cle ciorers. © obo ayaa aieiarete @atplels.o eed 99, 900, 569 103,905,716 118, 012, 795 
MLCLANSU A AITS eee cee kc cies cecdcltoee chic ennesaies 216, 026, 529 241, 424, 539 238, 714, 852 
Grand Totals, Expenditures.......... Spahoe 3, 732,875,250 | 4,337,275,512 | 4,350,522,378 


National Revenue. 


Works. 


3 See Resources and Development. 
Act of 1951 (effective January, 1952) are paid out of the Old Age Security Fund account and are not re- 
xorded under departmental expenditure. 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


See pp. 264-267. > ¢ ) 
6 See Citizenship and Immigration. 


1 Includes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place interest on public debt on accrual basis. 
idian Broadcasting Corporation now operated as a separate administrative unit; previously shown under 


2 Can- 


4 Pensions under the Old Age Security 


5 Name of Department changed to 


Mar. 31, 1952-54 


Revenue and Expenditure 


Ordinary Revenue— 

Tax Revenue— 
Customs import duties............... ee ee 
Bae OISOIGLILIOD Retin tet chistes oe seis wa.058 6 & ctarne way warereietecs 
LELTECLE TY) 122 se AAC aA a 
EIXCOSS PLOULS GAX os, 0.-.0.0.0, sie s <0. 5s ays ciaiajeteiesleiietie:? 
Palen tax) Aors.tecc cect cco eee Mae ceit ce ins eee 
PapIPREORS TINCT DLE ae iets kre aio Sica cm o-0isso eels ow 0/s.eie'e. oe 
MM EIULAKOS MO Ici cscc cok ee clctccee ese ewes e's 


7 See Public 


10.—Per Capita Revenue and Expenditure, by Principal Items, Years Ended 


Norg.—Figures of revenue and expenditure to which these per capita figures relate are given in Tables 
and 9. The basis of calculation was the estimated population as at June 1 of the immediately preceding 
year for 1953 and 1954; for 1952, Census of 1951 figure was used. 
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10.—Per Capita Revenue and Expenditure, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1952-54—concluded 


Revenue and Expenditure 1952 1953 1954 


Ordinary Revenue—concluded 
Non-tax Revenue— 


Post OMICO eR ors: sens dade ck ods Bhs RAS eees 7-47 7-76 7-51 
Returmion: investments, eco s ite te oe awa ew ema ee 8-40 8-10 10-27 
Bullion-and'COMages <sescs.oes te aaale Hones eee 0-34 0-30 0-29 
OPHER Sea. eRe ASG Me cake IE RO ae cos tee 3-92 3-25 3-46 
Totals, Non-tax Revenue................. 20-13 19-41 21-53 
Totals, Ordinary Revenue......................605: 281-23 296-45 292-39 
Special Receipts and Other Credits................. 2-94 5:76 5-04 
Grand Totals, Revenue.................. 284-17 302-21 297-43 
Expenditure— 
Finance— 
Unterestion DUOLICldeDLe Foc. eke Hote es Ae en ees 87-11 81-28 82-21 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions 0-69 0-83 1-20 
Senvicewmngios public debtade. ve. ee ee sehen te hee es eee 0-08 0-03 0-94 
Costof loan flotations ea. vec. cos ce oelae aan 0-08 0-08 0-09 
Totals “Public Debt (Changes. ... accceiccscses ace 87-91 82-22 83-54 
Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments.......... 9-08 23-47 23-07 
Other Bac ee a ee Oe ee ee Scns ches 18-87 9-93 9-11 
Totals, Department of Finance............ 62-36 65-62 65-72 
ASriculbure? once Ree es cece ee sis oe ee 4-79 7-40 7-33 
AtiditoryGeneral’siOfices. ce. 0... Sak eee ee ce nen 0-04 0-04 0-04 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation................. — 0-57 1-69 
ChiefsHlectoral Officerin,, ois. eine tetosleles orererdic.. 0-03 0-03 0:37 
Citizenship.and-lmmigration acerca dercineion 1-66 1-64 1-72 
CivalsService:Commissionzs.. eee nce en 0-12 0-13 0-14 
= Defence: Productioniy amen cons Ren ee es odes 2-21 6-16 3-24 
External: Adiairs Hor eats s ee bin eet 2-68 2-72 3-09 
lish eri@s iicatcreros ertalorceotorste toons oie et aero eae 0-62 0-75 0-63 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors........ 0-02 0-03 0-03 
INSUYANCE. 2. eae a ee Pere 0-03 0-03 0-03 
Justice, including Penitentiaries.................006- 1-00 1-03 1-02 
DOULA. 0: asaytiomat ti eenceten: meee ne on eee 4-59 4-64 4 57 
Megislation sec ye a cer cricn cere ender eckeiaaee 0-43 0-43 0:38 
Mines and Technical Surveys. ............s.seeee0e- 1-98 2-06 2-61 
National Defence.7 a... bee ceca te eek Gee ace 101-04 130-45 122-18 
National shim BOArd acter ee cence rete 0-19 0-20 0-20 
National Health’and! Welfare io..n ..0<suteeesectasee ae 35-60 28°17 29°13 
National Research Council and Atomic Energy 
Controlpboard tenis cern eo eee eee ee 1-79 1-96 1-90 
INationalivevenuees.....: 5 fue buns sul eis chee tone 3°86 3-28 3-38 
Northern Affairs and National Resources........... L 1 1-30 
oe pce 3A or ph. aaeet tap iatee “Sa- says 6-99 7-31 7-68 
rime Minister’s COME Aaintate baa tae Siw (tales 
Privy Council ORC... 2.5.25 ak eee ast eee } 0-20 0-26 0-25 
PUbMeeASChI VER: oie" occas nant eee eee toe 0-02 0-02 0-02 
Public. Printme and Stationervs once ee oe 0-08 0-11 0-14 
HCN ORB Ore eee he none eet ee 5-54 5-67 7-78 
Resources and Development............ssesecceeees 2-27 2-47 2 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...............s00- 1-95 2-16 2-29 
DOCLOLAEY OL DO UAUR rst. coo uissicnoi. «datas «cannons cau et 0-17 0-15 0-22 
TAGE BHAI COMIMGECOS Pe os «de o's ico Mags «oc ae ls 1-56 1-15 1-12 
ff hae Seem Sve ora SSCs Wie a SA MURR RES Ce 7-13 7-20 7-98 
Veterans®A fairs 22... rate ecw ees 15-42 16-73 16-15 
Grand Totals, Expenditure............. 266-46 300-57 294-33 
1 See Resources and Development. 2 See North2rn Affairs and National Resources’ 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenue from Taxation 


Table 11 gives a comparison of total expenditure with taxation revenue and 
total revenue for each of the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 since 1950. During the war 
years expenditure far exceeded revenue but in 1947 taxation met over 92 p.c. of 
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expenditure and revenue from all sources exceeded expenditure, For 1948 and 
1949, revenue from taxation alone exceeded total expenditure by a substantial 
amount owing to the maintenance of high taxation levels and a greatly increased 
national income. 


11.—Relationship of Total Expenditure to Taxation Revenue and to Total Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-54 


Norr.—Figures for 1940-49 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 989. 
ee 


Percentage to 
Total Expenditure 


Vener Total Taxation Total of— 
Expenditure Revenue Revenue 
Taxation All 
Revenue Revenue 
$ $ $ p.c p.c 

dpe eee Sacra Soi ae css soles * s 2,448, 615,662 | 2,323,117,079 | 2,580, 140,615 94-87 105-37 
LDSY Laat Me ie LIE AR ed 2,901, 241, 698 2,785,349, 899 3,112,535, 948 96-01 107-28 
TO ie noes meena ari PIKE Bk asa 3,732,875, 250 3,657,775, 082 3,980, 908, 652 97-99 106-64 
RG ete win vcceutirinis arelaite-snavesoye-ievie 4,337, 275,512 3,997,592, 937 4,360, 822,789 92-17 100-54 
BSBA Cte Sacer C ice tes aeciests 4,350,522,378 | 4,003,584,453 | 4,396,319, 583 92-03 101-05 


The following analysis of taxation revenue is confined to excise duties, excise 
taxes, income tax and succession duties; customs receipts constitute a single item 
in the Public Accounts and cannot be further analysed here. 


Excise Duties 

Excise duties proper are presented below with a summary of the excise tariff 
and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities 
of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of goods taken 
out of bond and subject to excise tax. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
excise tariff, as at Aug. 20, 1954:— 


SDIBIES 5 ratte eee elk ewes a leieis per proof gal. $12-00 Canadian brandy..........8-- per proof gal. $10-00 
Spirits used by licensed bonded 
INANULACCULCIS so o.c cuee eas orois's per proof gal. 1-50 
Spirits used in bond for manu- Malt, all, when brought into a 
facture of perfume.......... per proof gal. Free DIe@WeLy seria> cote siete stevenetess © per lb. 0-21 
Spirits used in bond for manu- 
facture of approved chemical 
COMIDOSIODS). ter. v.06) <0-5) 010 20K per proof gal. 0-15 Malt liquor or beer, when 
brewed in whole or in part 
Spirits sold to druggists li- from any substance other 
censed under the Excise Act thamanal tace ete ctets< tata per Imp. gal. 0-42 
to be used exclusively in prep- 
aration of prescriptions for 
medicines and pharmaceu- Tobacco, manufactured, all 
tical preparations........... per proof gal. 1-50 descriptions except cigarettes per lb. 0:35 
Spirits distilled from wine pro- Cigarettes, weighing not more 
duced from native fruits, and than two and one-half pounds per M 4-00 
used in any bonded manufac- 
tory for the treatment of Cigarettes, weighing more than 
domestic wine............-. per proof gal. Free two and one-half pounds..... per M 5-00 
Spirits imported and taken 
into a bonded manufactory Ciwaterallic. . impaled «ceils. per M 1-00 
(in addition to duties other- 
PUAN AMINOSC) cos sce coco eee per proof gal. 0-30 
Raw leaf tobacco, imported, 
Spirits used directly in the now dutiable under the cus- 
manufacture of toilet prepa- toms tariff only. 
rations or cosmetics on which 
excise tax is applicable under Canadian raw leaf tobacco, 
Schedule I of the Excise Tax when sold for consumption.. per lb. 0-20 


BR teeny. Sale siulc's So nt on 0 8 per proof gal. Free 
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A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities for medicinal or 
research purposes to universities, scientific or research laboratories, bona fide 
public hospitals, or health institutions in receipt of Federal Government aid. 


1%.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-54 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PADENEGS Nee ce teteres <P ae Ae 40,634,697} 46,547,587) 60,126,300} 45, 944,724) 48,627,965} 69,194,020 

Validationsficeseass sete seaee 825, 371 790, 587 1,108, 252 1,223, 933 746, 877 — 
Beer or malt liquor......... 3,740,065) 3,678,316] 2,745,851 3,812,065) 5,294,283] 4,799,823 

Malt avraped: |. ockerae 51, 825 a — — — — 
LEA | ees rp Raia pimmemaetere nets 55,853,055) 56,018,292] 65,409,427] 73, 748,003} 80,584,283] 78,733,288 
Tobacco and cigarettes. .... 106,033,181] 115,778,732] 114,282, 662 100,547,951] 116,701,207] 96,724, 855 
CIGAT A oe hoki eh iene dee 207, 823 203 , 043 203,945 162,968 212,817 245, 862 
Diseneed es cens.\ ie ya i | 39,115 38, 241 38,009 36,092 38, 183 36,519 
Totals 216. cnrsmete nk 207,385,132) 223,054,798 243,914,446) 225,475,736 252,205,615] 249, 734,366 


Mi Stat Di. a 
1 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 8 owing to refunds and drawbacks 
and, for spirits, a transfer tax which is included here, 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a result of the collection of 
excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


13.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-54 
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Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Licences issued......... No. 27 28 28 29 29 29 
Licence fees............. $ 6,750 7,250 8,000 7,300 7,750 7,500 
Grain, etc., used for 
distillation— 

CGS gS 2 nee ee Ib. | 31,699,705] 26,764,523 31,914,170} 33,688,521] 31,169,426 34,770, 622 

Indian corn........... “| 176,368,186] 162,568,138 209,060,163} 211,851,336 193, 629, 683] 223,715,461 

Revel eee SORA SRS ‘$ 30,189,564) 37,525,049] 32, 137,858} 29,427,040] 30, 404,971} 42,888,000 


ye 
Wheat and other grain. “ 15,462,635] 2,887,990] 13,174,382 17,925,256] 17,996,080 828, 440 


ean. Ll Gace. | eee 


Totals, Grain Used... Ib. | 253,720,090 229,745,700] 286, 286,573} 292,892,153] 273,200,160 302, 202, 523 


eS aeEETeE eerussees ooo ee ee 


Molasses used.......... Ib. | 128,034,436] 61,951,935 32,836,406] 26,989,288] 22,614,185 21,965, 692 
Wine and other materials “ 8,733,086] 5,237,900 8,496, 194 8,330,301 4, 674, 714 3,696,117 
Sulphide liquor......... gal.} 98,080,000] 89,712,658 86,454,960] 99,344,940] 98,380,740 394,040, 231 
roof spirits manu- 
factured......... proof gal.| 23,643,036] 20,741,268 23,551,259} 24,742,386] 22,517,166] 24, 710,625 


ae LR aM We be gre 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from a low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to a high of 35,555,059 proof gal. 
recorded in 1945. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—The amounts of beverage 
spirits, malt beer, malt, cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco taken out of bond for 
consumption are given in Table 44, p, 1002. 


Excise Taxes Collected 


The statistics given in Table 14 represent gross excise tax collection by the 
Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue. 
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14.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity and Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1949-54 


(Accrued Revenue) 


Commodity and Province 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodity 

Domestic— 
PATUSOIMONLS acces es 2,587,398 - FF 
Automobiles, tires and 

MEL DOSE sci ciiloteshd Seid oa soo 32,976,441] 32,988,931] 59,791,585] 89,111,798 78,810,971] 92,498,632 
WSO VCLAR ES certs cals they es 97, 684,207| 1,627,143] 7,187,086} 19,159,576] 12,342, 608} 11,577,882 
Candy and chewing gum..| 19,543,584) 1,030,143 9,914,041] 10,845,824} 11,216,434] 11,812,938 
Carbonic acid gas......... 332,677 ee 150, 827 377, 207 214,538 220, 859 
Cigarette papers and tubes 6, 706, 224 6, 887,029 7,369,511 382,121 — _ 
Cigars, cigarettes and to- 

ACCOM Es ponte he cee: 77,529,716] 82,574,363} 84,203,237} 104,806, 864) 100, 678,509] 110,946, 708 
Electrical and gas appar- 

Thilo: Bip see Bec enERRIsO 3,619, 983 1,607,101] 3,731,560] 3,269,802} 3,701,518 
Embossed cheques (de- 

HAELMONAL) 5 occas 5-105 409, 974 359, 617 391,377 433, 667 334, 884 —_ 

PENIS Sa ce he hi ce.c he « Sseratehs 3,570,044, 2,773,728} 4,165,195} 4,221,849 5,213,346] 3,366,217 
GSOUNG He Mek Aces Paes oe eee Ene aes ee cis a 
ICON COS Hie ao skeete'e wah sen 90,006 84,004 85,831 81, 663 86,768 86,568 
amlitersine. «ceive. cece eet 403, 537 269, 302 242,495 320,122 235, 889 218,211 
Wateh es faccccc ode oe dace 2,994,124 756, 837 755,311 1,387,225] 1,071,159) 1,019,072 
Other manufactures’ tax..| 16,739,711 6,911,787|  9,235,677| 22,779,222) 13,176,366 11,200, 616 
Phonographs, radios and 

PICS Net rre Fed cre, artrerelerels 3,499,260] 3,065,057) 5,372,408) 7,912,329 10,085,974] 15,874,817! 
Plaine Cardsaee..siciee +c 614, 400 648, 000 834, 400 665, 200 723, 600 709, 600 
Sales, domestic........... 342,075,177| 363,308,872] 406,350,795} 521,173,389 611,362,280} 633, 817, 293 
Sabine Mt ae acon 13,605,236] 9,014,763] 10,553,385} 10,912,768 10, 226, 135 es 

Wier noo Pee Cone aes abe ae ae as & 
Toilet preparations....... 7,582,907| 4,246,481] 4,452,144) 8, 233,581 6,961,538) 6,768,726 
Transportation and trans- 

TVVISSLOUG. Meat. dt cieierene ait 29,034,392) 3,967,088 ee Bs aed es 
AVVANGS Sie ac rete aoc eee a ee 2,059,639} 2,125,606} 2,224,885 2,167,267| 2,215,540) 2,230,673 
Penalties and interest..... 291,819 286, 054 286,513 381,055 374, 691 309, 888 

Totals, Domestic....... 593,950,456] 522,924,800] 615,173,804} 809,084, 287 868, 601,032} 906,360, 218 

Miri) POTGOM ieee sever oi oieccleterarsrasanrs 55,058,635| 60,317,200) 82,100,696) 114, 865,035 135,346,520} 146,539, 166 

Grand Totals?......... 649, 009,091] 583,242,000] 697,274,500 923,949,3239|1,003,947,5463|1,052,899,3873 

Province 
miNewioundland:........+.0+- Bl 2,928,142| 3,071,105] 4,222,520) 4,731,662 4, 626,420 
Prince Edward Island...... 354, 308 175,093 192,576 294,581 319, 600 270,871 
INC We SCOUIAN ON Ss. cleveisiolels trees 9,712,259| 7,297,503] 8,237,983} 11,085,795 12,567,288) 12,133,679 
New Brunswick............ 6,092, 221 4,765,769|  5,410,375| 7,020,959) 7,565, 327| 7,560,701 
RAVE OY2 Genoese cache Sea RO 259,953,961| 234,362,155] 259,597,052] 330, 235, 421 355,969, 247| 367,621,043 
On tariO coy sites oe oe cusae ance © 311,081,866] 285,628, 445| 364,386, 263] 493, 684, 889 532, 863,493) 571,852,942 
ATI CODA ene cca ries es 20,255,931] 15,186,782} 16,957,296] 23,477,085 26,006,361) 25,871,465 
Saskatchewan.......,..-+.+-- 5,207,665} 3,712,245] 4,068,319) 5,780,443 6,897,755) 7,533,164 
IMIVSYS dG ales bark eS etc 10,760,329] 7,784,071 8,716,339| 18,415,997] 17,592,748 17, 654, 558 
British Columbia........... 24,972,017| 20,785,415) 26,010,974 33,957,805| 38,800,329} 37,430,555 
ankcon ME CrTItOry.oc..0s-. 066 203 , 295 208 , 220 180, 873 267,536 279, 666 290, 982 
General for Canada— 
Departmental sales....... 409, 974 359, 620 391,376 433, 668 334, 884 aes 
Miscellaneous............: 2,334 46, 268 52,484 71,452 17,695 51,712 
British post-office parcels. 2,932 Dee, 1,485 1,163 1,495 1,796 
epee ee eS ee 
1 Total includes television sets and tubes ($11,340,860). 2Tncludes refunds and drawbacks 


3 Includes 2 p.c. sales tax. 


Income Tax 

Income Tax Collections by the Department of National Revenue on a 
Fiscal Year Basis.—Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time 
the payments are made and are, therefore, up-to-date. Over 85 p.c. of individual 
taxpayers are wage or salary earners who have almost the whole of their tax 
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liability deducted at the source by their employers. All other taxpayers are required 
to pay most of their estimated tax during the taxation year. As a result, most of 
the tax is collected during the same year in which the related income is earned, and 


only a limited residue remains to be collected when the returns are filed. The 


collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions and instalments for twelve 
months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a mixture of year-end pay- 


ments for the first of these years and for the preceding year, and cannot, therefore, 


be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. As little information 
about a taxpayer is received when the payment is made, and as a single cheque from 
one employer may frequently cover the tax payments of hundreds of employees, 
the payments cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation or income. 
Descriptive classifications of taxpayers are available only from tax returns, but 
collection statistics, if interpreted with the current tax structure and the above 


factors in mind, indicate the trend of income in advance of the final compilation of 


statistics. 


The statistics given in Table 15 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation 
Division of the Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fisca] 
years ended Mar. 31. 


15.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National 
Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-54 


et Pius for 1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000, for 1935-46 in the 1951 edition, 
p. 994. 


Fiscal Income Tax 

Year Excess Succession Total 
eee ae Individual Corporation Total ae eae Rr EP eeiow 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

10Gha che, 724, 666, 2921 238,791,953 963,458, 2451) 448,697,4431] 23,576,071 || 1,435,731,7591 
19485. ce. 695,717, 243 364, 131,114 1,059, 848,357 || 227,030,494 | 30,828,040 1,317,706, 891 
Ue) heer 806, 009, 280 491,990,124 | 1,297,999, 404 44,791,918 | 25,549,777 || 1,368,341, 099 
1050 See 669, 457,059 603,193, 132 1,272, 650,191 —1,788, 3877) 29,919,780 1,300,781, 584 
195k. ee. 713,938,999 799,196,511 1,513, 135,510 10,140,910 | 33,599,089 1,556, 875,509 
1952. 0.'.. cs 1,030,793,3345) 1,132,680,0743|] 2,163,473, 4083 2,364,909 | 38,207,985 || 2,204, 046,302 
Eo Bh en Se 1,278, 949,9393) 1,276,940, 1503 2,555, 890, 089 3 — 38,070,529 2,593, 960, 618 
MODE veut 1,332,116,9075| 1, 246,786,598] 2,578, 903,5053 _ 39,137,594 || 2, 618,041,099 


1 Includes refundable portion of taxes, 


were in excess of collections. 


a ee 


* Refunds arising out of renegotiation of war contracts 
8 Includes old age security tax. 


Individual Income-Tax Statistics.—Individual income-tax statistics are 
presented in Table 16 on a calendar-year basis, and are compiled from a 10-p.c. 
sample of all returns received. Taxpayers are shown for certain selected cities and 
occupational classifications. 
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16.—Number of Taxpayers, and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities and 
Occupational Class, 1952 


: Total Total 
City Tax- Income - Class Tax- Income 
and Class payers | Declared Payable! PAYeTS | Declared Payable! 
City No. $000 $’000 No. $’000 $’000 
me donn s: N’f'ld:..... 12,940} 42,359 4,280||Fishermen............ 2,640 9, 852 1,052 
EC eee eae aera 32,100} 97,094 ,810 a —|—__—_—_ 
meant soln. 2. Se. 18,100) 53,3838 4,486|Totals, Primary 
. ETA CE Se 409, 620]1,408,604| 162,346 Producers.......... 72,100) 286,076) 29,476 
JOS aio ae ei 39,480} 129,204 13, 866 oo 
Mer DrOOKe..«.o4 cs ees.- 11, 280 34,108 2,861)|Accountants........... 2,310 18,541 4,321 
MRGL WATS ci taklte es: 73,530] 242,974 27, 272||Medical doctors....... 9,520} 100,172 23,967 
BAATOMEO. jose aes 6 468, 620/1, 619,364] 206,026/)Dentists.............. 3,790} 26,956 4,496 
Sty Was, . aac f 15,670} 58,181 5,578||Lawyers and notaries. . 5,050] 46,572 10,730 
Btamilton. os e.5 64.6: 92,460} 311,486]  33,660)/Engineers and archi- 
St. Catharines........ 20, 850 73,9709 8, LSU teetsae.t: sacs. 1,740) 21,343 6,341 
Niagara Falls.......... 16,240} 56,084 5,949|Entertainers........ aa 1,980 8,915 £222 
BOTECNONEL ;..fcesicies os « 24,780 80, 963 9, 601)|Osteopaths, etc........ 1,450 7,940 1,128 
BMATITIOINS oo. bees lke mes A0,170| 125; 732 12,903] Nursesten: SSR 3,420 6,476 466 
errisor: Ak eee! 48,740] 164,295 15,905|//Other professionals.... 2,440 10, 240 1,370 
BEC UTA «ten eo 19,180} 65,817 6,375 a as 
Fort William and Port Totals, Professionals . 31,700) 247,155) 54,041 
Arthurressirs Cy oo 26,780} 89,333 8,965 a 
te Gn 115,320} 364,684]  37,364|/Employees............ 2,753, 590/8, 361,048] 753,393 
PATI, 2 oc. 1c. ¥en 26,290} 83,063 S43 Salesmen cact-e cask 33,230} 152,826) 19,341 
Mreaskatoon............. 1770) 2765; 919 5, 677 rd eS 
BBGIOHES.. «a ctte lati .ts 52,590] 179,933 20, 888||Business proprietors, 
Bamonton. eke! . 66,270} 214,956} 23, 294]) without employees... 22,240 66, 538 4,963 
BVGNCOUVEL . . schon ec oes 163,090} 548, 834 61,007||Business proprietors, 
New Westminster..... 20,070 61,350 5, 272|| with employees...... 85,480} 450,791 70, 842 
MACUOTIA. Po th cee os 31,210) 104,928 11,545||Partners in business.... 50,600} 293,752 56,714 ° 
Other localities........ 1, 261,950/4, 012,855] 360,929 | —_— 
—_______|—_—_——_|Totals, Business 
Grand Total....... 3,125, 100/10,274,033|1, 071, 783] Proprictors.......... 158,320) 811,081) 132,519 
HNWESbOLSs. Sveesen vere se 55,870} 332,389 73,788 
Occupational Class Penstoneng serch. 8,370} 26;637 2,511 
ATWOFN OTS. hardier. 11,920} 56,821 6,714 
RUALINIOBS hot serene res es 67,830} 269,048} 27,505 a 
Forestry operators..... 1,630 7,176 919||\Grand Total......... 3,125, 100/10,274,033/1, 071, 783 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


17.—_Individual Income-Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1951 and 1952 


Total Income Tax Average 
Taxpayers Declared Payable Tax 
Income Class 

1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 19521 1951 | 19521 

No. No. $7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $ $ 
Mimder,61;000: 2.00.02... 0: 17,910 24,550 10, 247 15, 633 655 1,027 37 42 
BPO TO D1, 100. cas cones 55, 180 53, 210 58, 689 56, 443 635 746 12 14 
Bird GO 1,200. sc ee oss 65, 360 67, 890 ES PHT 78, 422 1,476 1,794 23 26 
re) GO: PL, S00 6s oe eae oss 72,270 69, 860 90,107 87,124 2,633 2,878 36 41 
@1,300 to $1,400........... 74,350 71,100 100,363 95, 822 3, 845 4,110 52 58 
mea) 60 OL, 5005.65 5 ness 76, 230 71,360 110,504 1038, 275 5,075 5,344 67 75 
mL O00 to.$1;,600.. 2.0... 77,680 77,950 120,292 120,591 6,145 6, 893 79 88 
maG00 tO $1,700 ow... 0s eons 78,180 75, 630 129,421 124, 690 7,358 7,870 94 104 
BEeU0 GO o1,S00). 208 ee 75,730 76, 660 132,412 133, 889 8,189 9,196 108 120 
91,800 to $1,900:.........: 73,000 77,310 135,140 142,762 8,907 10,473 122 135 
ro) tO: $2,000... 22 v3 67,020 71,160 130, 800 138, 934 9,127 10, 855 136 153 

$1,000 to, but not includ- : 

BP SOOO sick ass cine ss 715,000 712,130} 1,082,955} 1,081,952 53,390 60,159 75 84 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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17.—Individual Income-Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1951 and 1952—concluded ) 


| 


Total Income Tax Average 
Taxpayers Declared Payable Tax 
Income Class 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 19521 1951 | 19521 
No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 $ $ 
S$22000 ston S25 OO erate oe 78,750 78,090} 161,786} 160,015 10,080 11,373] 128] 146 
Oo LOOMtOmmo rc UU0 ir miereecen: 82,540 82, 860 177, 393 178, 133 10,678 12531 129 15% 
SD 200bOrs 2 FONE a ee aio 85, 840 89,810 193,132 201, 849 1B a bal 13,764 130 153 
2 O00 MbOmoa 200K 4 enti es 99,360 94,110 233,159 221,006 12,440 14,338 125 152 
52-400) tomoz O00) 2 mite sels < 98, 270 102,770 240,739 251,558 12,505 15,724 127 153 
$2,500) tore2, 6002. Goce es 104,940 106, 350 267, 657 ilies 13,491 16, 881 129 159 
S2600 tome LOO sence - 103, 950 109, 900 275, 169 290,894 13,677 17, 623 By 160 
2 LOO tONS2; S00 a eieeeete eee. 107, 230 109, 880 294,729 301,936 14, 622 18,505 136 168 | 
S2;S00 stone, 9002 oy ne aece 102,710 107 , 660 292, 423 306,398 14,900 18,582 145 17am 
02,900 tonto, 000s cee eae 98, 030 105,090 288,793 309, 852 14,991 19,312 153 184 | 
$2,000 to, but not includ- 

ere eNO. Sapoootoe ge 961,620] 986,520) 2,424,980] 2,492,814) 128,555) 158,633} 134] 161 
SS:000RtOn GS O00 Ree eee 407,470} 481,220] 1,315,207] 1,556,341 75,983} 105,007} 186) 218% 
$3°500) tongs 000s see eee 236,180} 327,530] 879,676] 1,220,110 60, 658 95,946] 257| 293m 
$4000 tones 500). ene 134, 580 191,550 568, 599 809, 162 44,925 73,403 334 3835 
$4,500) torso; 000 eee eee Hee) 111,660 365,435 527,428 32,516 Do, oLo 421 477 

$3,000 to, but not includ- 

INg,0G0, O00 seme 855,400] 1,111,960) 3,128,917] 4,113,041] 214,082) 327,671) 250) 295) 
$5,000) to" $6;000% . .oa0..066 84,620) 113,790) 459,439) 617,618 46,723 70,591| 552) 6208 
SOCO0s toner COOn eer eee 41,320 54,790 266,971 3852, 817 31,910 46,316 772 845 | 
E000 stor SS: O00 ae eens 23,520 29,610! 175,648) 220,593 23, 478 31,994; 998! 1,081 
$8.000=tov$9:000 2a oeee ee 16,350 18,500 138, 924 156, 228 20,560 24,608] 1,257] 1,330 ) 
$9,000 to $10,000.......... 11,080 13,610 105, 404 128, 644 16,701 22,024] 1,507] 1,618 

$5,000 to, pat not includ- 

ing, $10,0 See ean oe 176,890} 230,300] 1,146,386) 1,475,900 139,372} 195,533] 788] 849 
$10,000 to $15,000......... 28, 280 33,740] 339,645) 406,292 64,199 82,771) 2,270| 2, 45am 
$15,000 to $20,000......... 10,070 11,940 171,948 203,799 42,941 53,800] 4,264] 4,506 
$20,000 to $25,000......... 4,520 5,460 100, 603 121,548 29, 838 37,761) 6,601} 6,916 

$10,000 to, but not includ- 

a EPEMONI op omenncane 42,870 51,140} 612,196) 731,639} 136,978] 174,332] 3,195] 3,409 | 
$25,000 to $50,000......... 6, 690 6,660} 221,746) 220,039 80,507 84, 155}12, 034/12, 636 
$50,000 or over...c........ 1,570 1,840} 120,123) 143,015 58,528 70, 273/37, 279|38, 192 

$25, 000ormover.. asco: 8, 260 8,500) 341,869} 363,054) 139,035)  154,428/16,832/18, 168 

Grand Totals........ 257775950) 3,125,100] 8,747, 550/10,274,083| 812,067) 1,071,783} 292] 348 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


Corporation Income-Tax Statistics.—Corporation statistics presented in» 
Tables 18 and 19 are on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. The data were 
extracted and compiled from the returns shortly after they were filed and are as 
declared by the taxpayer without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of 
National Revenue. Provincial figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of 
Ontario and Quebec because many large corporations operating across Canada file” 
their returns in one or other of these two Provinces. 
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18.—_Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation 
Years 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 
Item Corpor- | Current | Income || Corpor- | Current | Income 
ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 
Reporting] Profit | Declared ||Reporting| Profit |Declared1 
No. $’000 $000 No, $7000 $’000 


Active taxable corporations — excluding 
co-operatives and Crown corporations. 30,992) 2,786,338] 1,161,643 32,432) 2,630,897) 1,228,819 
Inactive corporations..............e00-- 754 491 105 790 699 180 


BEO-ODELAELVCS Hae foninces a acon ae mets 1,974 8,521 2,352 1,999 9,619 3,295 
BET OWINCOLDOCALIONS is. uicco see Oooo oes — — —_ 7 12,719 6,579 
Totals, Taxable Corporations...... 33,720] 2,795,350) 1,164,100 35, 228] 2,653,934] 1,238,873 
Personal corporations...........seeeeees 1,206 20, 458 — 1,343 Zien _ 
Other exempt corporations?............. 2,378 34,934 36 DHT 24,744 12 


Grand Totals—Taxable and Exempt 37,304! 2,850,742! 1,164,136 38,846] 2,700, 455| 1,238,885 


1 Includes old age security tax. 2 Includes foreign corporations paying $100 filing fee which is 
recorded here as tax declared. 


19.— Distribution of Active Taxable Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Income 
Class, Industry ahd Province, Taxation Years, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 
Income Class, ——_— | 
Industrial Division Corpor- Current Income > Corpor- Current Income 
and Province ations Year ax ations Year Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared || Reporting Profit Declared! 
No $000 $7000 No. $000 $’000 
Income Class 
Romer GlOO0 as ees cect ec 4.404 1,848 226 4,693 2,037 312 
1000; tOrd2; O00. eietenaekors 2,810 4,060 570 2,932 4,294 715 
SATO eee BF 000) eee 2,166 5,324 792 2,209 5,429 970 
57000! 60 94,0002. eee. cleo 1,661 5,745 866 1,858 6, 434 1, 228 
$4,000 to $5,000.............. 1,420 6,334 989 1,522 6,798 1,289 
> O00 tos10000. ..... 5... D120 43,375 6, 838 6, 483 49,175 9,873 
$10,000 to $15,000........... 2,877 34,704 6, 985 2,965 35,519 8,772 
15,000'to $20,000). - 2.0... 1,483 25,705 6, 865 1,466 25,405 7,973 
$20,000 to $25,000........... 1,047 23 , 350 7,076 1,100 24,582 8, 625 
$25,000 to $50,000........... 2,680 94,531 82,359 2,603 92,437 36, 652 
$50,000 to $100,000.......... 1,808 126,819 48, 237 1,756 125, 246 54, 857 
$100,000 to $250,000......... 1,553 245, 844 98,989 1,476 232,351 108, 469 
$250,000 to $500,000......... 643 224, 664 94,378 639 219,490 103, 358 
$500,000 to $1,000,000........ 329 227,061 96, 187 364 250, 557 121,610 
_ $1,000,000 to $5,000,000...... 302 625, 906 271,314 293 599,845 290,737 
Over $5,000,000............. 83 | 1,091,068 488,972 73 951, 298 473,379 
SD OCAIST teat tc eee: 30,992 | 2,786,338 | 1,161,643 32.432 | 2,630,897 1,228,819 
Industrial Division 
Agriculture, fishing and 
POLCSULY, AO Lo arsie Side oe 613 21,580 8,075 568 13, 943 5, 767 
Manin PME Rye cn nce ess : 425 208, 653 91,792 469 161, 600 78,951 
i) Manufacturing............-. 8,113 1,594, 402 686, 449 8, 233 1,424,785 685, 623 
meconstruction................- 1,652 53,051 19,306 1,789 66, 419 28,471 
Pelli Wbilitiess. Ac)... 1,581 237,196 102,145 1,681 267,314 125,746 
Wholesale trade............ 5,594 268, 288 107, 008 5,702 252,725 114, 747 
ftevadltradese-s. cere. ?. 5,931 181,140 66,089 6, 280 169, 664 72, 839 
ODE VICO Mews Mia iva. erect Sx 3,162 52,575 18,432 3,593 63,071 25,545 
PP ACOMC GT erate inate use'acys 3, 889 169, 229 62, 286 4,088 211,135 91,050 
MInClassified Vo. oh. ce ee tse 32 224 61 29 241 80 
Province 
Newfoundland.............. 345 29, 881 12,453 377 27,931 13,106 
Prince Edward Island...... 153 3,018 747 156 3,015 878 
Nova Scotia... .05...c..000- iii aly 46, 923 19,378 1,185 50, 203 23,279 
New Brunswick............ 743 43, 213 17, 843 766 31,279 12,907 
a ORAS 2a Oss er 8,189 889, 294 374,588 8,477 827, 833 375,478 
CSD 10,790 1, 258, 420 527, 602 11,235 1,234,917 593, 806 
MAELO DSS. Series ces Fase ores 1,729 101,181 41,268 1,762 98,791 46,714 
lepaskatchewan...«.........-: 855 16,488 5,786 915 20,117 8,403 
SETA ot as sess 500s « 2,085 87,093 33, 524 PAS yAS 101,069 45,087 
British Columbia........... 4,986 310, 827 128, 454 5, 234 235,742 109, 161 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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Succession Duties 

The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. 
Legislation was passed in the other provinces in the following years: Manitoba, 
1893; Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, 1894; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 1905. The Federal Government first imposed succession duties in 1941. 
Current legislation is the Dominion Succession Duty Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 89). 


Table 20 shows the receipts of the various governments from this source for 
1952, 1953 and 1954. 
In 1947, seven provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia — withdrew from the — 


succession-duty field. The seven provinces entered into agreements with the 
Federal Government to ‘rent out’ the succession-duty field for the period Apr. 1, 
1947, to Mar. 31, 1952. Accordingly, in these provinces, the previous combination 


of federal and provincial succession duties was replaced by a single federal succession _ 


duty at double the previous federal level which, for most provinces, resulted in a 
combined duty ‘approximately the same as previously levied under the separate 


federal and provincial duties. The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario did not 


enter into the agreements but the doubled rates of federal duty were applied and | 
are capable of being reduced up to one-half by a credit for the duty paid to these — 


Provinces. Yukon Territory in 1948, and the Province of Newfoundland in 1949, 
entered into a similar tax-rental agreement. 


In 1952, the tax-rental agreements expired but new five-year agreements 
were negotiated with the same eight provinces which again elected not to tax in 
the succession-duty field. The Province of Ontario also entered into an agreement 
on income tax, but elected to continue to tax in the succession-duty field. Con- 


sequently, in all the provinces of Canada the situation in regard to succession duty — 


is likely to be the same as that described above until Mar. 31, 1957. 


Double taxation of estates resulting from taxation of the same property by 
more than one Canadian jurisdiction has been common in the past, but with the 
withdrawal of eight of the provinces from the field, and an interprovincial agreement 
between Ontario and Quebec, the credit provision of the federal legislation has 
reduced this problem considerably. In the international field, dual taxation has 
been dealt with by way of tax conventions. A tax convention between Canada 
and the United States was signed on June 8, 1944, and amended effective Nov. 21, 
1951. An agreement respecting succession duties was signed June 5, 1946, between 
Canada and the United Kingdom. A convention between Canada and France, 
signed on Mar. 16, 1951, came into effect on July 2, 1953. 
20.—Federal and Provincial Net Revenue from Succession Duties, Years Ended 

Mar. 31, 1952-54 
Norr.—Statistics for 1948-51 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 1080. 


Province 1952 1953 1954 
$’000 $000 $000 
Hederal t 215. svc terrae Wis CSIs hore ete se alaree Sabesela lor ae acs faleleveictape teats 38, 208 38,071 39,138 
Provincial—! 
ING@WEOURGIAM Gas <.. Au 4 Bouse niceaitetie aleiclsiastectepcatan stare ss —_ — = 
Rrince Hdwardvlsland sees. ae oe oe cle cists Sele rosie diate eee c 12 _ 1 
INoWa Seotias scl oo es x cciaie e eitees Be utaie chee etter tote eratanls 25 2 5 


For footnote, see end"of table. 
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20.—Federal and Provincial Net Revenue from Succession Duties, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1952-54—concluded 


8 nn nn 


Province 1952 1953 1954 
SAEED PSR 7 sel ne ne eeeeae anne (ERRRITIareRaaan 
$7000 $000 $’000 
Provincial'—concluded 
INO SUNS WICK oy dic busts SiS em Sura Sia ale. di vielatwlene wleleidue’sis aleew oa 1 6 ~- 
ee eee Cee arn ae OU La ah dilate cecil die 12,248 12,500 13,000 
ERE LO Ue eels rah elo aie tel oiRic. a a1 eles the Invelinrs’ online elles a alec ereinjelvic 21,652 19,500 16,500 
DWE arts GWE eines cic ca reasas inde Sivie ls Sle: + leery Saitama cers) Hi opaoye oie 15 2 3 
Pea Tene Slaten cc vce cicte << os erst wiararene wioneiere/eicle els'e\ a 8.6900 30 44 _ 
PAV erin a eae oe tee ent: cect, +. sidele qere lamas sts > Sn 3 25 25 15 
Bee h ARI NRG (ol hiherlley (eet ee ee Rees Jor cise Sains Seem _ — — 


1 Under terms of the 1952 Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements all provinces, except Ontario 
and Quebec, refrain from levying succession duties; amounts shown in other provinces are arrears. Pro- 
vincial figures for 1953 are preliminary; figures for 1954 are estimates only. 


Federal Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. 
(2) Husband; parent; grandparent; child over 18 years of age, not infirm; 
son- or daughter-in-law. 
(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or 
their descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. 
(4) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $50,000, or on bequests of up to 
$1,000 to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Federal Government 
or provinces, on residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on 
pensions administered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable 
by allied nations for war services, nor on insurance moneys or annuities if the 
person with whom the contract was made was domiciled outside Canada at the time 
of death. Provision is made for increased exemptions and reduced duties for those 
dying as a result of war service. Bequests to non-profit charitable organizations 
in Canada are exempt. . 

Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children to $5,000 each and, 
where dependent children do not benefit, the widow’s exemption is increased by 
$5,000 for each child who does not benefit. For dependent orphaned children, 
there is a further exemption of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible propor- 
tionately among such orphans according to their number and the value of each 
individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess only when the limit is passed, 
i.e., these exemptions are deductible exemptions. 

Gifts made during the lifetime of the deceased are exempt if the transfer was 
carried out more than three years prior to his death and the recipient of such gifts 
secured full possession at the time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased), 
thereafter, did not retain any rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 

If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income Tax Act has been paid 
in connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his lifetime 
then no succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent that 
succession duty thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 

The difficulties of working out succession-duty tables to show the combined 
effects of federal and provincial duties are readily realized. The best that can be 
done here is to choose typical estates in the main classes laid down in the legislation 
and give examples of the combined duties applicable to them. This has been 
attempted in Tables 21, 22 and 23. 
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Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given in Table 21. 


21.—Occurrence of Succession Duties in all Provinces (except Quebec and Ontario) 
on Typical Estates 


VW3—“eoOowoaawaaeeoaoanao37+$9nmR99aS ns 


Aggregate Dutiable 
Class Net Value Value Rate Duty | 
$ $ p.c. $ 
A. WIG WOM Ss mene. os hs Bes aes ot eee 60,000 40,000 10-6 4,240 
100,000 80, 000 14-7 11,760 
800, 000 280,000 26-7 74,760 
500, 000 480,000 32-7 156, 960 
1,000, 000 980,000 38-7 379, 260 
B. -Onty ctinld Over 25 years... 0 ae eee 60,000 60,000 11-9 7,140 
100,000 100,000 16-7 16, 700 
300,000 300, 000 28-7 86, 100 
500, 000 500, 000 34-7 173,500 
1,000,000 1,000,000 40-7 407,000 
Cxi-Brotheror sisters.;, kof bee tee eee ee 60, 000 60,000 13-9 8,340 
100, 000 100, 000 18-7 18,700 
300,000 300, 000 30-7 92,100 
500, 000 500, 000 36-7 183,500 
1,000,000 1,000, 000 42-7 427,000 
Dy Stratiger 044.0 oo a ee 60, 000 60,000 15-9 9,540 
100, 000 100,000 20-7 20,700 
300,000 300, 000 32-7 98, 100 
500,000 500, 000 38-7 193,500 | 
1,000,000 1,000,000 44-7 447,000 


Occurrence of Combined Federal and Provincial Succession Duties.— 
Only the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have retained their own succession duties. 
In Tables 22 and 23, for all classes of beneficiaries, the duties collectable are shown 
where an estate of given value is left to one beneficiary only. It would be impossible 
to cover the many different combinations of the various beneficiaries and the 
exemptions and saving clauses to be found in the legislation of the respective 
provinces. Each estate is, moreover, assumed to be wholly situated within the 
province and the beneficiary domiciled therein to be the sole heir. 


Quebec.—The current legislation under which succession duties are collected 
is §.Q. 1943, c. 18, as amended. As stated above, the following text and table can 
give only a broad outline of such duties as are applied to comparable classes of 
beneficiaries in other provinces. Full details regarding other cases may be obtained 
from the Act or from the Collector of Succession Duties, Provincial Revenue 
Offices, Quebec, Que. 

Under the legislation, beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 

(1) Those in direct ascending or descending line, of a relationship between 
consorts, between father- or mother-in-law and son- or daughter-in-law, 
or between step-father or step-mother and step-son or step-daughter. 
There is no limitation of degree in the direct ascending or descending 
line in these relationships. 

(2) Those in collateral line including a brother or sister, or descendant 
of a brother or sister of the deceased; or to a brother or sister or 
son or daughter of a brother or sister of the father or mother of the 
deceased. 

(3) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons 
in Class (1) does not exceed $10,000; in an estate, the aggregate value of which does 
not exceed $50,000, this sum is increased by $1,500 for each child, in the first degree, 


‘ 
4 
4 
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under 25 years of age, domiciled in the Province, left by and surviving the deceased 


(15-16 Geo. VI, c. 14). If the whole value of the estate is less than $1,000, bequests 


to collateral relatives are exempt. No duty is payable on bequests of up to $1,000 
to beneficiaries in Class (3) who have been in the employ of the testator for five 


years or more. In estates that devolved prior to Mar. 10, 1949, no duty is payable 
on legacies for religious, charitable or educational purposes in Quebec and the 


same privilege is extended to legacies for similar work outside the Province, pro- 


} 


vided that the province or State within which the work is to be carried out extends 


reciprocal privileges under its succession duty laws. Since Mar. 10, 1949 
(13 Geo. VI, c. 32), all legacies, gifts and subscriptions for religious, charitable and 
educational purposes are tax-free, regardless of the country, province or State where 
the institutions benefiting therefrom are located. 


22.—Occurrence of Federal and Quebec Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


En 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty Cotas 
gate = i 
Class Net | Dutiable Dutiable bined 


Dhaest | tS Value sia ae 


De eS eee 


$ $ p.c $ $ Dp. $ $ 
A. Widow only y...... 20,000 —- — oo 20,000 2-80 560 560 
25,000 — _— — 25,000 3°00 750 750 
50,000 _— a — 50, 000 4-00 2,000 2,000 
60,000 40,000 10-60 4,240 60, 000 5-60 3,360 5,480 


100, 000 80, 000 14-70 11,760 100, 000 8-00 8,000 13, 880 
300, 000 280,000 26-70 74,760 300, 000 12-00 36, 000 74,760 
500, 000 480,000 32-70 156, 960 500, 000 15-50 77,500 156, 960 
1,000,000 980,000 38:70 379,260 | 1,000,000 23-00 230, 000 419, 630 
B. Only child over 


ZBI VANS a eels nies = - 20,000 = = = 20,000 2-80 560 560 
25,000 == = — 25,000 3-00 750 750 

50, 000 — = — 50,000 4-00 2,000 2,000 

60,000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60, 000 5-60 3,360 7,140 


100,000 | 100,000 | 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 16,700 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 12-00 36, 000 86,100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70 | 173,500 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 230, 000 433,500 


C. Brother or sister... 20,000 a a — . 20,000 7:80 1,560 1,560 
25,000 - — —- 25,000 8-50 2.125 2,125 
50,000 = — 50,000 | 12-00 6, 000 6,000 


60, 000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-40 8,040 12,210 
100,000 |} 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 16-00 16,000 25,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 19-00 57,000 103,050 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 | 500,000 | 21-67 | 108, 350 200, 100 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 28-33 283, 300 496, 800 


De Strangeren ae. 20,000 == == = 20,000 | 14-00 2,800 2,800 
25,000 Be = =o 25,000 | 14-50 3, 625 3,625 
50,000 = = 50,000 | 17-00 8,500 8,500 


60, 000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 18-00 10, 800 15,570 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 22-00 22,000 32,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 25-75 77,250 126,300 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 193,500 | 500,000 | 28-25 | 141,250 239,000 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 34-50 345,000 568, 500 


pee eu ee es 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
of up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the Province; see p. 1144. 2 After deduction 
of credit on federal duty. 


Ontario.—The current legislation on succession duties is R.S.O. 1950, c. 378, 
as amended. Full information may be obtained on application to the Succession 
Duty Office, Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or 
daughter-in-law. 
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(2) Brother; sister; nephew; niece; uncle; aunt; cousin; child of nephew 
or niece. ‘ 

(3) Others. 

No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on 
estates not exceeding $50,000 willed to persons in Class (1), nor on those not 
exceeding $10,000 willed to persons in Class (2). 

Where any person in Class (3) was in the employ of the deceased for at least. 
five years immediately prior to his death, no duty is payable with respect to any 
benefits which such person derived from the deceased where the total value of such 
benefits is not in excess of $1,000. Such benefits, though exempt are, nevertheless, 
taken as a factor in fixing the rates applicable to the dutiable portions of the estate. 


Bequests for religious or educational purposes to any religious or educational — 
organization which carries on its work solely in Canada, and bequests for charitable — 
purposes to any charitable organization which carries on its work solely in Ontario, | 
are exempt from duty and are ignored altogether in the computation of duty on the — 
portions of the estate that are not exempt. The same rule applies to bequests to— 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Red Cross Society — 


and other approved patriotic organizations. 


23.—Occurrence of Federal and Ontario Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


——— ee EE eee eee 


Agegre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty Coane 
Class gate : j bined 
Net Dutiable Dutiable 9 
Wala Value Rate Duty Malus Rate Duty Duties 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20,000 — — - — — — ~- 
25 , 000 2 = af = S a = ' 
50, 000 = = s Be = oe ne 
60, 000 40,000 10-60 4,240 60, 000 4-60 83,1743 5, 294 


100,000 80,000 14-70 11,760 100, 000 7-50 8, 6253 14,505 

300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 300, 000 10-00 34,5003 74,760 

500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70 156, 960 500, 000 12-50 | 71,8753 156,960 

1,000,000 980,000 | 38-70} 379,260 | 1,000,000 18:00 | 207,0003 396,630 

B. Only child over q 


ZO VCANS Wan eie le A: 20,000 — — — — — -- — fi 
25,000 — — — — — — — | 
50, 000 — — — 50, 000 2-50 1, 4383 1,438 
60, 000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60,000 4-60 3,1743 7,140 
100,000 | 100,000 | 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 7-50 8, 6253 16,975 


300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 10-00 | 34,5003 || 86,100 — | 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70] 173,500} 500,000 | 12-50 | 71 , 8753 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 18-00 207, 0008 410,500 


C. Brother or sister...| 20,000 ua % = 20,000 | 8-60] 2,0644 2,064 
25,000} — v6: = 25,000 | 9-15 | 3°7454 2'745 
50.000 s = 50,000 | 11-90] 771404 7,140 


60, 000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-00 9, 3604 13,530 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 15-20} 18,2404 27,590 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-7 92,100 | 300,000 | 18-00 | 64,8004 110,850 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 | 500,000 | 20-50 123,0004 214,750 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 26-00 312, 0004 525,500 


\ 
a | 
DP eratiger-:,.. oa 20,000 cad =e = 20,000 | 13-10 3,2755 3,275 
| 25,000 = = = 25,000 | 13-40 4,1885 4,188 E 
50,000 = a = 50,000 | 15-00 9, 3755 9,375 
60,000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 15-50] 11,6255 16,395 i 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 17-50 | 21,8755 32, 225 


300, 000 300,000 32-70 98,100 300,000 22-50 84,3755 133,425 | 
500, 000 500, 000 38-70 193, 500 500, 000 27-50 | 171,8755 268, 625 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 44-70 447,000 | 1,000,000 35-00 | 437,500 of 661,000 
a aa hs ee 
1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
of up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the Province; see p. 1144. 2 After deduction | 
of credit on federal duty but inclusive of surtax on provincial duty. § Includes a surtax of 15 p.c, 
4 Includes a surtax of 20 p.c. 5 Includes a surtax of 25 p.c. 


: 
: 
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Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Taxation Agreements with the Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 


sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Federal Government 


makes certain annual payments to the Provinces. 


Interest on Debt Allowance.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 


Confederation in 1867, the Federal Government assumed all the outstanding debts 
_and liabilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except to Ontario and Quebec, 


interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebted- 
ness of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 


similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their Pet bnitedars- 


| 


tion indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the basis 
of calculating the debt allowances of provinces; moreover, the Federal Government 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 


provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as 


adjusted. 


Allowances for Governments and Legislatures——Under the terms of the union, 


-annual specific grants were made to the various provinces toward the support of 
their governments and legislatures. These amounts vary with the population of 


the provinces, according to the following scale approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
LEihravel Sunt ORL ot a Sete er TOMO Cer Shee BORE Re eh a, a al sal una. de eta dhaye 100, 000 
ADSULOSO Dut does MOG exceed, ZOOIOD0K tb y.d chrs iss eon b 4G v ole-svacocarevardseraronereravenetenaerederdtetarens 150,000 
200,000, ae ¢ SOGOU 2S sake eae te sib te He va, oath notcaN sets Mabe ts 180,000 
400,000, s ef SOOMIOULE PA gite Sees hike ee ted ae cen eta eae en tere 190,000 
800,000, a oe PoOOLOCO as eee eter cate oe a a oe oe se toate tee 220,000 
Gy Crate OL OUOEL (eee er en ery oh lyk Met ES oe cee ER NS Ge, a/tic foc cleo retovereralayere, sce acecererdiays 240,000 


Allowances per Capita of Population —Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per capita of population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 


each province at the rate of 80 cents per capita up to a population of 2,500,000, 


and at the rate of 60 cents per capita for so much of the population as exceeded that 
number. These allowances were last adjusted in 1951 following the decennial 
Census. 

The Act to approve the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada in 1949 
provided for an annual subsidy equal to 80 cents per capita of the population of the 
Province (being taken at 325,000 until the first decennial Census after the date of 
union), subject to increase to conform with the scale of grants authorized by the 
British North America Act, 1907. 


Special Grants.—For certain of the provinces, grants have been added to 
the original scale of subsidies because of special circumstances. 


Prince Epwarp Istanp.—Various special grants totalling $155,880 per annum. 


New Brunswicx.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration 
of the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the Province by the British 
North America Act of 1867. 


Maniropa.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 
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SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of 
public lands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting) 
at present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $750,000 for Alberta. 


British Cotumspia.—A special grant in lieu of lands amounting at present 
to $100,000 per annum. 


Additional Special Grants Additional special grants were voted annually to 
the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia until 
1941; they were suspended when the Wartime Tax Agreements, 1942, came into | 
force. The grants were paid in 1947 and later years to the three Maritime. 
Provinces, under the provisions of the Maritime Additional Subsidies Act, 1942. 


. 


The Terms of Union with Newfoundland, 1949, provide for an additional annual | 


subsidy of $1,100,000 in recognition of the special problems of its geography and 
its sparse and scattered population. 


| 
24.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-54 


19522 
Province 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 
1954 | 
a a i a 
$ $ $ $ $ | 
INewioundlaitde aye escent ee eee ss ees 1,925,000 | 1,540,000 1,569, leu 
Prince Hdward Island sos wsd. ee een 656, 932 656, 932 656, 932 656, 932 656, 932 | 
INOValSCOblan eames eeeeenEe ee ee 2,005,140 | 2,005,140 | 2,005,140 | 2,005,140 2, 056, 838 
INew, Bruns cksnica se one ere eee raner 156325386) |) 1 6322.65" | loo2, 580 1, 632,386 1,679,022 
QUCbDEC Fert css tk conte ts eee ee Ser ee 2,866,590 | 2,866,590 | 2,866,590 | 2,866,590 3,300, 869° 
OntarioeAacn.4n6 Sree ceed e Cer & 39105007 shams lod, 00% ees, L05s00ial momoDROud 3,640,940 
Manito bey den tniccccscsen east cect eran 1,722,202 1,715, 623 Ole olo 1,750,084 1,755, dim 
Saskatchewanh..-.:2e cee ahome rc emaee er 10,079,6514] 2,041,525 | 2,071,900 | 2,061,775 2,040, 757 
Al DGrtage. gamed ccs: acre ne areas aren 10, 272, 7674) 2,018,089 | 2,086,043 | 2,063,375 2,126,976 
BritisheGomm bidiey- see meme cence 1,003, 440 1,003, 440 1,003, 440 1,003, 440 1,281,319 
Totals been kee Gabe ee eek 33,394,115 | 17,094,682 | 19,169,753 | 18,734,729 | 20,108,103. 
| 
1 Does not include additional payments under the Wartime Tax Agreements or the Tax Rental Agrees 
ments. 2 Subsidies for the years 1953 and 1954 are the same as those shown for 1952. 3 Ex- 
cludes the transitional grant allowed to this Province under the Terms of Union. 4 Includes a pay- 


ment cs $8,031,250 under authority of the Western Provinces Treasury Bills and Natural Resources Settle- 
ment Act 


25.—Individual Subsidy Allowances, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Subsidy N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. Total) 
Allowance for governments. ..| 180} 100) 190) 190; 240} 240) 190; 220; 220) 220) 1,990 
Allowance on basis of popula- 

GION See es eee 289 87 514 413] 2,933] 3,259 621 666 752 932]|10, 466 
Interest on debt allowance....| — 39) 53) 26] 128) 142} 382! 405] 405!  29/) 1, 609 


Special Grants— 
Additional Annual Subsidy— 


Statutes 1 940Nes liner a. cee 1,100} — os — — — _— -— — a 1,100 
Statutes 1942, ¢c. 14......... — 275) 1,300} 900) — —_ — — oa — || 2,47 
Statutes 1887, c. 8and R.S : 
1907 C12 eee oe — 20; — -— — _ _ -- — — 20 
Statutes 1912, ¢. 42......... _— 100} — ~- — — — — —_ _- 100 
In lieu of public lands........ — 6} — — — oo 562} 750) 750) 100) 2,168 
In settlement of steamship | 
services claims............ _— 30) — — as — — — _ — 30 
In lieuofexport duty onlumber| — —_ — 150) — os — — — — 150 


ee oO es | 


ROEAIS Se eecuctete 5 sini vee 1,569] 6571 2,057! 1,6791 3,301) 3,641[ 1,755! 2,041! 2,127! 1, 2811/20, 108 | 
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Taxation Agreements.—The Wartime Tax Agreements, 1942 are outlined in 
the 1946 Year Book, pp. 900-901. The 1947 and 1952 tax rental agreements are 
outlined in pp. 1087-1090 of the 1954 Year Book. 


Subsection 5.—National Debt 


: A brief commentary dealing with the national debt of the Government of 
Canada from 1914 appears at p. 1091 of the 1954 Year Book. The tables which 
follow summarize the debt position as to interest, currency of payment, outstanding 
debt and securities issue. 


26.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-54 


| Norse.—Statistics for 1867-1913 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; those for 1914-35 in the 1947 
edition, p. 972; and those for 1936-43 in the 1951 edition, p. 1009. 


| Net Increase or Interest 

| Net Interest F 

Year | Gross Debt Active Net Debt er eS aid Bs 

Assets Capita! | During Year on Debt Capita? 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

| 1944...) 12,359, 128,230 | 3,619,038, 337 8, 740, 084, 893 731-63 | 2,557,235,792 | 242,681,180 20-57 

| 1945...| 15,712,181,527 | 4,413,819,509 | 11,298,362,018 935-91 | 2,558, 277,125 | 318,994, 821 26-70 

| 1946...| 18,959, 846,183 | 5,538,440, 734 | 18,421,405,449 | 1,091-88 | 2,123,043,431 | 409,134,502 33°89 

: 1947...| 17,698,195,740 | 4,650,439,192 | 13,047,756,548 | 1,039-58 | —373,648,901 | 464,394,8763| 37-78 
1948...) 17,197,348,981 | 4,825,712,088 | 12,371, 636,893 964-80 | —676,119,656 | 455,455, 204 36-29 

: 1949.. 16,950, 403, 795 5,174, 269,648 | 11,776, 134,152 875-74 | —595,502,741 | 465,137,9583! 36-27 

1950...) 16, 750,756,246 | 5,106,147,047 | 11,644,609, 199 849-23 | —131,524,953 | 439,816,335 32°71 
1951...) 16,923,307,028 | 5,489,992,080 | 11,433,314, 948 816-14 | —211, 294,251 | 425,217,500 31-01 
1952...) 17, 257,668,676 | 6,072,387,129 | 11,185,281, 546 775-14 | —248,033,402 | 432,423,0824) 30-87 
1953...) 17,918,490, 8125) 6,756, 756,543 5] 11,161,734, 269 755-14 —23,547,277 | 451,339,521 31°28 
1954...| 17,923,189,5025) 6, 807,252,4385) 11,115, 937,064 731-55 —45,797,205 | 476,061, 625 32°21 

2 Based 


on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated (see 
ep. 137). 3 The apparent increase in interest paid results from the accrued interest on refundable taxes 
_ having been charged in the year of repayment. 4 Excludes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place 
interest on public debt on accrued basis. 5 These figures are not strictly comparable with those for 
previous years, chiefly because of changed methods in accounting for cash. 


_ OR EES ee, Caner 

| 1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated (see p. 137). 
| 

| 


Funded Debt Operations.—The funded debt and treasury bills outstanding 
} as at Mar. 31, 1954, are listed in Table 27 and information on the Federal Govern- 
ment securities (payable in Canada) issued during the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 
is given in Table 28. 


| 
| 27.—Unmatured Funded Debt and Treasury Bills as at Mar. 31, 1954, 
| and Annual Interest Payable Thereon 

| 


Date Where Amount Annual 
of Description Rate Pacahl of Loan Interest 
Maturity Gatlocer Outstanding Charge 
p.c. $ cts. $ cts. 
1954—May 1 | Six-Month Treasury Notes......... 24 | Canada 200,000,000 00 | 4,500,000 00 
Ey eA ORTOL ONS 5. te ASF. oescde ond «las 2 Canada 100,000,000 00 2,000,000 00 
Sept. 1 | Six-Month Treasury Notes......... 2 Canada 550,000,000 00 | 11,000,000 00 
NOG Ete ORT OL yl ID tees ack ccc cieowesehe 2 Canada 395,000,000 00 7,900,000 00 
BOC elim PORN OF 1952... chic acs vwcvesae veces 2 Canada 150,000,000 00 | 8,000,000 00 
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27,—Unmatured Funded Debt and Treasury Bills as at Mar. 31, 1954, 
and Annual Interest Payable Thereon—concluded 


Date hats Amount Annual , 
of Description Rate Pavahia of Loan Interest 
Maturity y Outstanding Charge 
ie p.c $ cts. $ 6 ct 
1955—July 1 | Loan of 1953...... fy hea MORE toe 21 | Canada 200,000,000 00 | 4,500,000 00 
July. 1 | Loan-ot 1958... 2 os an 5 oes yates 2+ | Canada 400,000,000 00 | 9,000,000 00 
1956—July” <1. | Loan of 1950.0, 0.02 >to < anges = 24 | Canada 400,000,000 00 | 9,000,000 00 | 
Nov. 1 | Third Victory Loan, 1942.......... 3 Canada 855,607,410 501) 25,414,081 50. 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, 1946....... 22 | Canada 95,935,500 00 | 2,638,226 25 | 
1957—May 1 | Fourth Victory Loan, 1943......... 3 Canada 1,111,261,650 00 | 33,337,849 50 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, 1947....... 23 | Canada 50,870,500 00 | 1,398,938 75. 
1958—May 1 | Loan of 1953. 7. 00,2 scc~ae seek stp 3 Canada 300,000,000 00 | 9,000,000 00: 
June |) Loamor 1938-392 em wea cee ae 3 Canada 88,200,000 00 | 2,646,000 00) 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, 1948....... 23 | Canada 46,658,150 00 | 1,283,099 13. 
1959—Jan. 1 | Fifth Victory Loan, 1943........... 3 Canada - | 1,197,324,750 00 | 35,919,742 50 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, 1949....... 23 | Canada 68,392,650 00 | 1,880,797 87 | 


1, 165,300,350 00 | 34,959,010 50° 


1960—June 1 | Sixth Victory Loan, 1944........... 3 Canada 
2 63,646,500 00 } 1,750,278 75, 


Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, 1950....... 3 | Canada 


196i Jane elon oantor 198 Oree pede aerrerce cela sol oeceer: 34 | New York 47,040,000 00 | 1,528,800 00: 


1962—Feb. 1 | Seventh Victory Loan, 1944........ 3 Canada 1,315,639,200 00 | 39,469,176 00: 
Aug. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, 1951....... 34 | Canada 167,655,150 00 | 5,867,930 25° 
19683—July 1 | Loan of 1933........ 4 Oe Ec 3 London 49,120,039 78 | 1,473,601 20) 
Julys~ 1-|Poantot LOS 8iein cetera treo ctote ele ory 3% | London 1,950,100 06 63,378 24 

Aug. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, 1952....... 33 | Canada 200,436,800 00 | 7,516,380 00 

Aug. "41% Loam of 104805. ww Wn a are aap ens 3 New York 147,000,000 00 | 4,410,000 00 

Oct. 1 | Eighth Victory Loan, 1945......... 3 Canada 1, 295,819,350 00 | 38,874,580 50 
1965—Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, 1953....... 33 | Canada 864,810,450 00 | 32,430,391 87 
¥,| 

1966—June. 12) Hoan o1l9sGu. ee cars byes ss cele ere 31 | Canada 54,703,000 00 | 1,777,847 50 
Sept. 1 | Ninth Victory Loan, 1945.......... 3 Canada 1,691,796, 700 00 | 50,753,901 00 
1968—Tune 15) |p loan of 1oDO seater e eee eee: 2% | Canada 350,000,000 00 | 9,625,000 00 
1974 ——Septa gel | leOamvor LOAD eae rctarsiain omteidYoleneaci 23 New York 98,000,000 002} 2,695,000 00 
1975—Septedd:boamiohdl 950s sein keierces atetelerece ie etete 23 | New York 49,000,000 00%) 1,347,500 00 
1978—Jane 15 | Loan of 1953 aes cece eritele tele ce 33 | Canada 100,000,000 00 | 3,750,000 00 
Perpetual Moan ofelOsGne. «tees cae te eee 3 | Canada 55,000,000 00 | 1,650,000 00 


Various Preasury, Buls.,. seb. corrects ta Vari- ¥ 
650,000,000 00 | 12,974,100 00 


14,576,168, 250 34 |417, 335,611 3f 


PAV AD OMMIG ANAS occas «Serna coun beanie see aie aeeiteiaiee 14, 184,058,110 50 |405, 817,331 87 
Paxabile.in. New. OF ioiacnvswepers nines dentine seman eee 341,040,000 00 | 9,981,300 00 
Payablein London (England)... 6c. b..2 +d: aces ge ensiene 51,070,139 84 | 1,536,979 44 


ee 


1 Redeemable at 101 p.c. Amount outstanding includes $8,471,360.50 redemption bonus. 2 Re 
deemable to Sept. 1, 1953, at 103 p.c.; thereafter to Sept. 1, 1957, at 1024 p.c.; to Sept. 1, 1961, at 102 p.c.; tc 
Sept. 1, 1965, at 1014 p.c.; to Sept. 1, 1968, at 101 p.c.; to Sept. 1, 1971, at 100} p.c.; and thereafter at 100 p.¢ 
8 Redeemable to Sept. 15, 1954, at 1034 p.c.; thereafter to Sept. 15, 1957, at 103 p.c.; to Sept. 15, 1960, ai 
1024 p.c.; to Sept. 15, 1963, at 102 p.c.; to Sept. 15, 1966, at 1013 p.c.; to Sept. 15, 1969, at 101 p.c.; to Sept.15 
1972, at 1004 p.c.; and thereafter at 100 p.c. ' 


| 
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28.—Federal Government New Security Issues during the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 
(Payable in Canada) 


—— — 


_ | Yield Renewals 
: : Price ae aed or Recon- A 
| : nter-| to rice ota version mount 
| Security Issues ee ae est | Gov-| to Amount included Issued 
Rate} ern- | Gov- Issued in for Cash 
| ment | ern- Amount 
ment Issued 
p.c $ p.c. $ $ $ 
Wed 
- Jssued to Bank of 
| Canada— 
Six-month treasury : 

MOLES toc... oid oh ater May 1, 1953|}Nov. 1, 1953} 2 {100-00} 2-00 | 200,000,000) 200,000,000 = 
_ Six-month treasury 
| OUGS fie sce de cotens Sept. 1, 1953|/Mar. 1, 1954) 2% {100-00) 2-25 | 550,000,000) 550,000,000 = 
_ Six-month treasury 
: MGLOS 6 eee ate ee Nov. 1, 1953/May 1, 1954} 24 |100-00} 2-25 | 200,000,000} 200,000,000 = 
_. Six-month treasury 

MOLY sae heey testo Mar. 1, 1954/Sept. 1, 1954) 2 100-00) 2-00 | 550,000,000) 550,000,000 _ 
| PSN ea SR PERE hb | eel es oe eM ke Sires [one ane 1,500,000,000|1,500,000,000| = — 
| Issued to General 
_ Public— 
| One - year - eight - 

month loan....... Noy. 1, 1953|\July 1, 1955} 2% | 98-00} 3-49 | 400,000,000} 400,000,000 — 
| Four - year - six - 
| month loan....... Nov. 1, 1953|/May 1, 1958) 3 97-15) 3-69 | 300,000,000} 300,000,000 — 
| Twenty- five-year 
HOS ees hes Sele Jan. 15, 1953/Jan. 15, 1978] 33 | 97-59] 3-91 | 40,000,000 — 40,000,000 
) Canada Savings 
Bonds, Series 

WEEE, Netisccdeet Nov. 1, 1953/Nov. 1, 1965} 32 |98-875| — | 864,810,450 — 864,810, 450 
| 
Increase in treasury 

pulse 2... eee Various Various Vari- | Vari-| Vari- 
ous | ous | ous 50,000, 000 — 50,000, 000 
| tM AA Eps 3 ae! (pa Pai (PERM erro! fo Sewre ba sea th AF 1,654,810,450} 700,000, 000/954, 810, 450 
Grand Totals... .|........ 06. ce fice cee cee eee fe eee ele cece ate ceees 3,154,810,450/2,200,000,000/954, 810, 450 
i 


Guaranteed Debt.—Besides the direct debt of the Federal Government, 
already dealt with, there are large indirect obligations arising mainly out of the 
guarantee of securities, by the Federal Government, of the railway lines that now 
form the Canadian National Railways and the subsequent extensions thereof. 
Together with these are other small indirect obligations originating in the Govern- 
ment’s guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of 
the bonds of the Harbour Commissions issued mainly for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932, guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. When the Bank of Canada commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935, 
the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of the deposit 
required, to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered bank, came 
into force. This guarantee must be implemented ‘‘in the event of the property 
and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities and/or if the Bank 
suspends payment of any of its liabilities’’. 
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29.—Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada (Amounts held by the Public 


as at Mar. 31, 1954) 


Nore.—These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; stocks and bonds payable 
optionally or solely in Sterling or United States dollars are converted on the basis of £1=$4.863 and 
$1 U.S.=$1 Canadian, respectively. 


Amount of | Amount Held 
Item Guarantee | by Public at 
Authorized | Mar. 31, 1954 
a ee 
$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 43 p.c. gold bonds due 1955................... 50,000, 000 48,496,000 — 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 43 p.c. gold bonds due 1956................... 70,000,000 67,368, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 43 p.c. gold bonds due 1957................... 65, 000, 000 64, 136, 000 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co. 3% p.c. debenture stock due 1958, 

5 oA oy Lito oad BY) dS ae ee ee anata ak Gee mPa, Fee oR: ae ot” ce bab ola 7,896,590 5, 636, 506 
Canadian National RyCo. 3p.c. bonds due 1959.1. nae eee cee, 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 33 p.c. debenture stock due 1960, 

640 260/ DVO. stace cheats tiatae oe Detects eens eae eyeie ae ae ee ae 3,150,000 550, 727 
Canadian Northern Ontario Ry. Co. 3} p.c. debenture stock due 1961, . 

£75350) O00 Ragen. cytes Saseaeas estan eas. cee eee ch aa ee cae eee Pt gee er ee 35,770,000 3,597,518 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 3 p.c. bonds due 1962, £14,000,000.......... 68, 040, 000 26,465, 130 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 33 p.c. debenture stock due 1962, 

SISO DOL) Ley kOe ate Race eee eee ee en en ee ae 3,570,000 —_— i 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 4 p.c. bonds due 1962, £3,280,000........... 15, 940, 800 7,999,074 
Canadian National Riy.'Co.'3 p.c. bonds due 1966... ..%.....4.--+..4 ue o. 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 p.c. bonds due 1967................scccece- 50,000,000 50,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 p.c. bonds due 1969.............. 4.000000. 70,000, 000 70,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 24 p.c. bonds due 1971................cceeecc. 40,000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 33 p.c. bonds due 1974. ............. 000000. 200, 000, 000 200,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% p.c; bonds due 1975...........1--.<.00s- 00, 6,000, 000 6,000, 000 

Motals (0s. BVI 232 ANS. SIR A ae. oe ot ee 755,367,390 660, 248, 955 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest Only— 
Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 

Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perpetual debenture stock, £4,270,375...........0005 20,782,492 173, 871 

Great Western 5 p.c. perpetual debenture stock, £2,723,080.............. 13, 252, 323 61, 855 

Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perpetual debenture stock, £24,624,455.............. 119, 839,014 952, 353 

Northern Ry. Co. of Canada 4 p.c. perpetual debenture stock, £308,215. . 1,499,980 : 

Totals. s, ¥iclec svc > sa 1s CUE Aenea ee 155,373,809 1,193, 413 
Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Ltd., 5 p.c. bonds due 1955. . 10,000, 000 9,400, 000 
Saint John Harbour Commissioners bonded indebtedness of the City of 
Saint John assumed by GComiumission...) ..c.ess4 00 che. toe, Se. 1,467, 165 3,329 
MOGANS 6.050 oe js dan care van ee eee ee ee 11, 467,165 9,403,329 
Other Guarantees— 
Bank advances, re Province of Manitoba Savings Office.................. 12,442, 4001 2,540,078 
Province of Manitoba Treasury Bill On kk A. A. 2,500,000 1,000, 000 
Deposits maintained by the chartered banks in Bank of Canada.......... Unstated 660,006, 115 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under National Housing Act. Unstated |Indeterminate 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under The Home Improve- 

Went Doane Guarantee AO... cre eRe ete ee ee eee Ee 7,500, 0001 257 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under Part IV of the National 

Housing Act, 1944, for home extensions or improvements............... 6, 250, 000 7,483 
Guarantees to approved lending institutions in respect of land assembly 

projects under the National Housing Act, 1944..............cccccceceee. Unstated 543,535 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act......... 000.0 ccecceeueee 12,750,000 8,925,000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act. 58, 952,089 31,762,495 7 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Pro- 

foemCnal, Loans Gb tak vt tee oes aan cael ce Atle et cae tlk ee Indeterminate 1, 866, 602 
Loans made by chartered banks under The Prairie Grain Producers’ 

Interim Financing Act, 1951 (as at Feb. 28, 1954)...........cccccececeece 5,000, 000 25,778 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board........... 150,000, 000 73, 626, 838 — 


aaa eee ee ee 


1 This amount represents the original maximum amount guaranteed. As the authority for making 
additional guaranteed loans or advances had expired prior to Mar. 31, 1953, the amount authorized at that 


date is the same as the amount outstanding. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance 


To prepare comparable provincial finance statistics it is essential that data 
be presented, to the greatest possible extent, in uniform categories. Activities 
relating to a specific function are sometimes excluded by provincial governments 
from their ordinary account. The special or administrative funds of this nature 
so excluded are, therefore, added to provincial ordinary account and capital account 
to arrive at revenue and expenditure in the tables of this Section. The figures of 
revenue and expenditure presented will, therefore, differ considerably from the totals 


shown in certain provincial public accounts. 


Fiscal periods are dealt with to coincide as nearly as possible in view of the 
variations in provincial fiscal year-ends. Figures for the Province of Newfoundland 
are included commencing with the year 1949 and those for Yukon Territory with 
the year 1950. 


Subsection 1.—Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments 


The figures of revenue and expenditure presented in this Subsection do not 
agree with those shown in Tables 1 and 3, pp. 1126 and 1127-1128, mainly because 
of differences in the methods used to compute ‘‘net”’ figures. 

The classification of revenue by source and of expenditure by function was 
revised in 1946 and again in 1948. Details of these changes may be found in the 
1951 Year Book, p. 1014, and in the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 1064. 

“Net general revenue” (see Tables 30 and 31) is the deduction from “gross 
general revenue”’ of (a) all institutional revenue, (b) revenue in the form of interest, 
premium, discount and exchange, (c) grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions, 
and (d) all capital revenue. These revenues are then offset against the related 
functions of expenditure to arrive at ‘‘Net general expenditure’’, as shown in Tables 
30 and 32. 

The following statement gives some indication of the increase in the revenue 
collected and services rendered in 1951 by the provincial governments compared 
with 1946. 


Item 19461 19511 Increase 
Net GENERAL REVENUE— (Millions of Dollars) 
Taxes— 
CONPOTATIOMUNCOMENAXTn..eeticie ed Ua slteyelg Coe ola seas ee ass 1 163 162 
Motonmueltand Auel Guta wert. meer tnt. vont tats se sh : 73 180 109 
Sonera alesktaxt, 26 on BI erie ede cli isle eieteib thal 25 88 63 
EET RCAKCS Pee ent cia etter acc eto ec ost Rich ona esas 73 130 57 
Pederal tax-rental agreements... 2... csc. lacie ews sce ene 84 88 4 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
MGT VenIelesh yee Mees os eas Sha Soa ama etiere e aia 38 ie 34 
IN AEMEA er esOUN CES E  Heteiet ater pare een oct wb. ig) he a eee ectre 42 113 71 
ON AINST: oy cus shanend Aig Shes Se br, Latta ee ee eg ea eee Se 24 42 18 
EDP Asch LOTRTIT ONAL IN er Rs ctr stop orekeca rota «Gloss eh sca ernie ass So tl 100 113 13 
Other revenue and non-revenue and surplus receipts...... 42 61 19 
Torats, Net GENERAL REVENUE.........-..-++e+- 502 1,050 550 
Net GENERAL ExPENDITURE— 
Transportation and communications.............00+eeee 135 293 158 
ienlth and Social WellarGaves 4. «> cuiew- aes a aalee meres ees 101 253 152 
ENN RrSrUNEDTME Cy ert Fy oe te ob col erciSen sein ain) Mars mm aint aes he 88 191 103 
PD EE GAC AR Coat «Seo Me erase Oca oi San Fen ean hens od ods 73 144 71 
AAR Ser A ei 8 Dari Bat a, oor Soe th ais OSS 112 248 136 
Torats, Net GENERAL EXxXPENDITURE.........+-6- 509 1,129 620 


1 Figures exclude Newfoundland and Yukon Territory. 
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30.—Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 
Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1949-51 


Revenue Expenditure 
Province or Territory ——_— 
1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


Newfoundland.............. 17,424 21,028 25,183 26,077 27,536 29,995 
Prince Edward Island...... 5,091 5,590 6,048 6,743 edo, 8, 368 
INOVS BCOln? fs cen nee oe 34, 249 35, 685 38,794 52,703 53,988 51, 855 
New Brunswick............ 29,431 Rea 40, 697 40,037 43,463 44, 624 
Quebetce jeuistesimeny sentet 207 , 040 238, 8838 277,406 197, 651 233,986 275,500 
Ontario re seen ee 235,421 265,705 303, 842 280,550 298,779 367,726 
Manitobasataeareeirerite ten 38, 042 41, 643 46,073 38, 831 40,912 48,717 
Saskatchewalieas eee. aeons 61,275 66, 668 74,777 60, 446 68, 168 77,449 
Alberta RA PG. ee 88, 363 105, 276 105,751 58,729 73,702 84, 840 
Britishi@olumbiasere deer 124, 265 138, 681 157,102 163 , 267 160, 169 170, 136 
Yukonwerritonyanee eee 1,023 1,187 * 1,001 1,163 


Lotaisia. <xcreee 840,601 952,453 | 1,076,860 925,034 | 1,009,241 1,160,373 
: 


31.—Details of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 
Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1950 and 1951 oH 


——————— 565656 ESE eee es 


Source 1950 1951 Source 1950 1951 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 
Taxes— Other Governments— 
Conporations ee eee 23,022 25,464 Government of Canada— 
Share of income tax on 
Income— power utilities.......... 4,458 3,714 
Corporations (0.4) anno 127,217 163,006 Subsidics! eH) ees eae, 25, 300 26,615 
inclivaditalls ewes ere 115 65 | 
PYOpPeLty rere een ere 7,299 7,834 || Totals, Government of 
Canada ss Sater eee 29,758 30, 329 
Sales— 
Alcoholic beverages....... 1, 608 16155) \lanicipalitiess snes. neee eee 851 879 
Amusements and admis- ——_——_— _|—_———_ 
SIONS tract eee 19,007 19,975 || Totals, Other Governments. 30, 609 31,208 
Motor-fuel and fuel-oil..... 156, 587 181,949 | 
(LODRCCOs sats eh ee 10, 003 9, 830 
Generale eee ee eee 75, 845 90, 675 
Other commodities and Government Enterprises and 
SCnVICES 4 (89M ee 8, 295 4,162 Other Funds— 
Liquor.profits, ...... Seneeee 111,939] 115,640 
OLHOr Te, 21 adactals ated ae 3,486 3, 459 
Succession duties............ Ole 34, 189 
LOLI1e Seen Se 7 ee ees 23, 294 27,616 
SUOtalsse Laxes a tas Geyer, 478,508 | 566,380 Other revenue................ 700 776 
Totals, excluding Non-rev- 
Federal Tax-Rental Agree- enue and Surplus Receipts.} 950,560 | 1,074,466 
TN CNCS ace er telenn siaene oan: 92,782 95, 887 Ss 
Privileges, Licences and Per- Non - revenue and Surplus 
mits— Receipts— 
Liquor control and regulation 26,907 28,370 Refund of previous years’ 
Motor-vehicles.............. 67,060 72, 645 CXPendlture-e tse. ees 717 859 
Natura! resources........... 99,325 113,307 Repayment of advances 
Other ye 5. cnn. Ae 13,418 13, 953 credited to revenue....... 1,152 1,524 
re OCCT, a eee 24 11 @ 
Totals, Privileges, Licences 
and Jermits eee 206,710 | 228,275 Totals, Non-revenue and 
——_—_——_ | Surplus Receipts.......... 1,893 2,394 
Sales and Services............ 23, 387 29, 925 cs 
Totals, Net General 
Fines and Penalties........... 2,439 2,916 Revenues; Ae. eae 952,453 | 1,076,860 


SS 


—— 
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32.— Details of Net General Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 
Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1950 and 1951 


Function 1950 
$’000 
General Government— 
Executive and administra- 

FLV. Gio ae eh ve le she 33,191 
MOP IBIATIVE sea cei cicsichae oe 3,518 
Research, planning and sta- 

BISOICS occ SO Ae o-oo ae 333 
LOS CE peed 3 Liked: Seine et _ 
Totals, General Government! 37,042 

Protection of Persons and 

Property— 

Law enforcement............ 11,276 

Orrections cee nee cs 11, 687 

Police protection,.:.......+. 13,904 

OTHE ye eee cereus 13,916 

Totals, Protection of Persons 

ANGEETOPELUYs me occioalriuenies 50,783 

Recreational and _ cultural 

BOEVICES: a. ial footie. es se ielsicd 5,768 
Education— 

Schools operated by local 

authorities..... aM staitesbeisicre ts 131,068 
Universities, colleges and 

other schools! ........5...6. 38, 165 
Education of the handi- 

Cale oie Re ee 1,485 
Superannuation and pensions 6,173 
OTROS) Sen Se ee ee ee 6, 224 
Totals, Education........... 183,115 

Natural Resources and 

Primary Industries— 

Fishiand game secs. 4k 8 8,161 
IROTESTS Meo iis ste eon ok crs 22,399 
Lands: settlement and agri- 

GulbHre wre ae Biles. <cleseen 34,339 
Minerals and mines......... 4,154 

UW! OC REA oe 2,881 
Totals, Natural Resources 

and Primary Industries... 71,934 

Transportation and Communi- 

cations— 

ISG us ane ape = 
Highways, roads and 

EIA ROSe Shige we otewen exes 246, 483 
LASSER Cee hoe SB Beene 353 
Telephone, telegraph and 

WMARELORSR toe eis ae sce se es ee 30 
DUSLOUWAV Sr ect bon scree eltes 3,086 
RIOTS eee Bis Ge ieee dies jae 
Totals, Transportation and 

Communications.......... 249, 958 


1951 


$7000 


38, 533 
6,468 


371 
9 


45,381 


6, 890 


143, 147 
37,028 
1,553 


8,009 
6,744 


196, 481 


299,474 


Function 1950 
$’000 
Health and Social Welfare— 
Health— 
Genera] Baws oad ee koe 3,049 
Public health. jose 10, 286 
Medical, dental and allied 
BEL VICES late ees oe ak 6,306 
Hosprtaligareten...6 ee. ce.- 138,501 
Totals.« Healthurm.ie. 158, 142 
Social Welfare— 
Aid to aged persons....... 43, 302 
Aid to blind persons....... 1,598 
Aid to unemployed employ- 
ables and unemployables 13, 226 
Mothers’ allowances....... 17,938 
C@hildiwellares shee. ee 4,412 
a boure.ie eee ows 2,200 
Others co. cee ec 4,140 
Totals, Social Welfare..... 86, 869 
Totals, Health and Social 
Weliare olivee waxing Seis mas 245,011 
Trade and Industrial Develop- 
A OAKS) SM nernen Sue een ee ISTO GA ete 5, 667 
Local Government Planning 
and Development........... 1,500 
DéptpCharves!®.i: Gees. & 119,502 
Contributions to Other Gov- 
ernments— 
Shared-revenue contributions 12,788 
DUDSIdIes once s ee eee Fea eae 3, 807 
Others a cacti eter ee — 
Totals, Contributions to 
Other Governments...... 16,595 
Contributions to Government 
Enterprises and Other Funds.| 11,754 
Other Bxpendituresssans.... 8,110 
Totals, excluding Non-ex- 


pense and Surplus Payments} 1,006,739 


Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
ments— 


Advance charged to revenue. 125 
Refunds of previous years’ 
POVENUCH, co csie« siaicsstersis stoi 378 
iLLNOrI pe tonrrare tore ete et aera 1,999 
Totals, Non - expense and 
Surplus Payments........ 2,502 
Totals, Net General 
Expenditure............. 


1JIncludes debt retirement amounting to $66,937,000 in 1950. 


1951 


| |_| | 


$’000 


3,709 
11,290 


7,049 
151,935 


173, 983 


266, 257 


6, 660 


1,973 
143, 243 


18,470 
4,143 
13 


22,626 


14,592 
8,960 


1,158,184 


316 
290 
1,583 


2,189 


1,009,241 | 1,160,373 
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33.—Gross Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 
Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1949-51 


Province or Territory 


Alberta Sea abn 8 oooh ce anes 


Revenue 

1949 1950 1951 

$’000 $’000 $000 
19,944 27,744 30,359 
6,375 7,007 Hoes 
44,426 46,540 49 336 
36, 885 40, 283 48,769 
244,514 283, 846 318, 821 
280,914 313,336 348, 506 
48, 663 65,327 57, 067 
72,690 79,192 85, 804 
98, 626 118, 088 118, 341 
145,090 156,586 175,387 
orp 1,077 UREEY 
998,127 1,139,026 | 1,241,249 


1949 
$000 


24,542 

6,418 
44,301 
36,997 
212, 605 
291, 425 
43,340 
67,961 
52,105 
156, 120 


935,814 


Expenditure 
1956 
$000 


28,099 
6,993 
47,496 
40, 892 
245, 853 
310,155 
61,706 
74,819 
61,166 
162,792 
900 


1,040,871 


Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


1951 
$000 
30,038 


7, 1535 


49,910 
50, 102 
256,911 
364, 064 
53, 628 
79,081 
70,582 
170, 282 

1,140 


1,132,891 


The average coupon rate of gross bonded debt of Provincial Governments in 
1952 remained at the 1951 level of 3-47 p.e. 


Tables 34 to 36 deal with the direct and indirect debt of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and reveal that though total gross bonded debt has steadily increased in the 
past five years, the average coupon rate has decreased slightly. Table 34 reflects 
the preponderance of bond issues payable in Canada only. There has been a steady 


decline in bonded debt payable in London (England). 


34.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of ,Provincial Governments, 
as at Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1948-52 


Year 


Average Average 
pees Coupon Term of 
Rate Issue 


Prince Edward Island 


$’000 p.c. yrs. 
13,873 3°18 12-0 
15, 402 3°13 12-3 
15, 666 3-09 12°5 
17,500 3-22 12-3 
18, 998 3°30 12-5 
New Brunswick 
$’000 p.c. yrs. 
137, 967 8°55 18-2 
158, 654 3-51 17-3 
165, 8421 3°48 17-3 
188, 8681 3°59 17-0 
198, 366! 3°71 17-4 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the province, 


Bonded 
Debt 


$000 


6, 223 
6, 223 
5, 000 
15,000 


$’000 


124, 470 
141, 098 
156, 632 
172,291 
190, 871 


$000 


437,900 
419, 450 
420, 085! 
435, 8851 
461,510! 


Average 
Coupon 
Rate 


Newiounalade 


p.c. 


3°34 
3°34 
3°30 
4-27 


Nova Scotia 


p.c, 


3°42 
3°38 
3-29 
3°33 
3°35 


Quebec 


p.c. 


3°36 
3°43 
3°39 
3°33 
3-22 


Average 
Term of 
Issue 


| 
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34.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
as at Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1948-52—concluded 


nnn inn an 


Average Average Average Average 
Year ela Coupon Term of gona Coupon Term of 
Rate Issue Rate Issue 
Ontario Manitoba 
ieee See oe ea ee 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 
_ TURK SSeS Oo ae ae a ee eee 583,349 3-64 21-2 74,686 4-07 23 +3 
TE a ges Tio i alate af ro RIN 9 Er 654,503 3°56 21-2 91,480 3-82 21-5 
OTIS OR ie Ran einpercas (eis Gy cect 672, 6671 3°52 21-9 98,446 3-68 19-6 
BRS ie I OR ih wile latolene, files 794,499! 3°54 21-1 128,409 3-66 18-8 
MOM ec Pia ers ahd Beer eaters: 867, 5671 3-53 22-4 154, 149 3-74 18-2 
je a i ce Ee ee 
Saskatchewan Alberta 
b tae? 2.0 ee SS ee See eae! 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 
MDE ratte Mere erate 6 ote ait es 142, 460 4-20 19-4 108, 289 3°37 22-3 
Tes Be Sit eS SE aoonsain 130, 822 4-16 19-6 168,700 3:16 20°5 
BS) OE A Ae ahve cus oiiae.t. «apes 134, 594 4-02 19-5 88,765 2-86 15-0 
COIR NSE ate Rh Ore 135,331 3-87 | 18-8 86, 270 2-87 15-2 
LSTA AS et Ee Aen.) ee ea 145,351 3°88 19-8 83,693 | 2-87 15°5 
———— ae ———— nn ae — ; ~ 
British Columbia, Totals 
Eek Eo Ny a ee 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 
TGR LAS Sects Seer ee ar a 143,984 3-69 O17 1,766,978 3°61 19-8 
POAQ SIR Sek felenb qa 168,763 3°55 21-2 1,955,095 3°53 19°5 
OBO Seo cee. Mites She aier sale sierere: = 185, 820 3°36 20-0 1,944,740! 3°46 19-3 
ODL eae nc oe ome ope 245, 266 3°38 20-1 2,209,319! 3°47 19-1 
ENTS 2 eth we tetas oro, stalisne at ciees ales 235,528 3°41 20-7 2,371,083! 3°47 19-5 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the province. 


25.—Total Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments 
by Currency of Payments, as at Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1948-52 


Payable in— 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

$7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 
METIS CLAROTLY, shee Rol cic 6 o's cars alee! oalessiainielaie.es 1, 210, 291 1,361, 933 1,421, 651 1,450, 160 1,522, 623 
London (England) only.........+.+-++++5 29, 958 28,670 19,359 16, 643 16, 643 
London and Canada............nesssssces 8,721 7,582 2,974 3,499 3,499 
New York (U.S.A.) only.........+00+05: — — 16,875 265,025 358, 255 
New York and Canada...........-++-++: 301, 787 346, 182 300, 867 296, 047 297, 243 
London, New York, and Canada 216, 221 210,728 183,014 177,945 172,770 

METERS SS cto eter eee tee see 1,766,978 | 1,955,095 | 1,944,740 2,209,319!| 2,371,033 


a 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the Provinces of New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 
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Section 4.—Municipal Finance 


Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


The revenue resources of municipalities are limited, generally, to direct taxation 
based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. In the Provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta, 
municipalities assess and tax personal property. In Alberta municipal districts, 
the valuations of personal property assessed have risen sharply with the growth 
of the oil industry. In Manitoba, the personal property tax is used generally by all 
classes of municipalities except cities. Aside from property, the most important 
type of valuation for taxation purposes is business assessment, although not all 
provinces assess for business purposes separately and distinctly from real property 
valuations. A variation of methods, schedules and rates exists not only between 
provinces but also between municipalities within the same province. Some munici- 
palities use the rental basis, others the value of floor space occupied and still others 
the capital value of the premises occupied. Three provinces have other miscel- 
laneous types of assessment, the general nature of which are given in the footnotes 
to Table 37. 

The figures in Table 37 are not entirely comparable, on an interprovincial 
basis, from the standpoint of relative values of properties taxable for municipal 
purposes. Each province operates under its own assessment laws, which are not 
all similar either in application or in effect. For instance, in British Columbia 
cities and municipal districts, improvements cannot be taxed on a value in excess 
of 75 p.c. of taxable values or, in most of the villages, in excess of 50 p.c. of taxable 
values; the values actually taxed in 1952 ranged from nil to 75 p.c. Improvements 
were assessed generally for tax purposes at 50 p.c. of taxable values, but for all 
municipalities the total improvements actually taxed represented 52-6 p.c. of total 
taxable values. In addition, there are other intra-provincial inconsistencies between 
municipalities which, in turn, further affect interprovincial comparisons. These 
may be said to be caused by the lack of integrated municipal assessment systems 
and uniform standards for establishing values on a province-wide basis, under the 
direction and control of a central authority. However, there has been considerable 
progress towards uniformity and improved procedure in recent years. 

Complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each province, 
but the information given shows that these properties have assumed relatively 
high proportions. Most provinces have shown consistent increases in taxable 
assessed valuations that may be attributed largely to the war-born stimulus to 
business and industry and the continued buoyancy of the economy in the post-war 


years. 
37._Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Province, 1948-52 


ee EEE LL 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 
Province eee a Total 


and Year Real Personal ’ Exemptions? 
Property Property Business Other! Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
N’f’ld.— 
WS beseaaeeranees 
P. E. I. 
Ee ee ea ae 12,272,825 5,353,199 a3 ae 17, 626,024 7,456,500 
ORD Es tse a. 13,714, 935 5,777, 847 a ee 19,492,782 7,456,500 
BORN Sei eictecs 16,872,045 6,085,510 " ae 22,957,555 7,788,500 
17 Se a ee aoe 23,539,274 9,650, 989 * ae 33,190, 263 9,585,500 
OE a 25,767, 825 9, 822,300 = aN 35,590, 125 9,595, 500 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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37.—Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Province, 1948-52—concluded 
Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 
Province - - oe : 
and Year xemptions 
Real Personal . 1 
Property Property Business Other Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
N. S.— 
OAS Se ee sekee 172, 646, 093 32,901,111 10, 866, 035 3,934, 300 220,347,539 98,190, 291 
AYE eee eee 179, 425, 853 35, 658, 983 11,826, 635 4,039, 860 230,951,331 96,594, 851 
LODO Re astra 186,588, 461 36, 277,551 12,527,060 4,212,700 239, 605,772 100, 567,331 
1.95 Ley2e.. eae 223,083, 830 49,077, 698 13, 704,315 4,582, 280 290, 448, 123 121, 862,179 
iby Ree case oer 240,575, 423 55, 167, 734 14,315,320 4,745, 615 314, 804, 092 135,475, 897 
N.B.— 
OAS TF a creeks 216, 747,760 39, 148, 968 24, 838, 7625 she 280,735, 490 
OAL creations 232,968,026 49, 867, 238 20, 242, 638 4,548, 246 307, 626, 148 
NOSOP SF eres 248, 004,509 52,053, 312 20,005, 507 5,049, 356 325,112, 684 
NODL. ce vere ges 277, 823, 1206 57,940,014 20,084, 431 5,549, 813 361,397,378 
INS i 304,672,416} 66,139,670 18,448, 868 7,792,704 | 397,053, 658 
Que.— 
1943 F ei cae a= 2,870,933,000 844, 926,000 
TOGO tence ae _ 5 = 
LOBOR atts. & a _ 3,250,913,000 956, 491,000 
LODE oases ear 3,667,164,730 — 3,667,164,730 || 1,020, 186, 968 
1952 art ee 3,868,454,172 — 3,868,454,172 |] 1,110,220, 252 
Ont.— 
TEAS) ain 8 3,097,590,198 SouROO Need — 3,434,843 ,475 672, 486, 650 
1OAO NBS. Bde 3,541,093,264 439, 425,168 _ 3,980,518,432 690, 345, 875 
L950! eerie 3,724,238,000 475,081,000 — 4,199,319,000 813, 812,000 
19ST LR See 3,883,874,441 526, 167, 093 ~~ 4,410,041,534 873, 847,077 
LOS Qe Doe 4,253,111,819 520, 867, 384 —_ 4,773,979,203 913,310, 338 
Man.— 
GES ears 497, 463,070 6, 444,105 18, 689,579 _ 522,596, 754 145,537,582 
1 OZER. en ayer 545, 455,305 6,765, 685 20, 686, 352 — 572,907,342 150, 227, 268 
TODO scaemieersate 567, 470, 959 6, 866, 910 23,655,349 _ 597,993, 218 150, 610, 692 
LOSS Sats 588,596, 298 6, 841,122 25,064, 239 — 620,501, 659 156, 258, 385 
1052) week oe 615, 894, 060 6,513, 999 27,614, 244 _ 650, 022, 303 154,354, 005 
Sask.— 
O48 as ek 856, 567, 899 45,138,084 224,200 | 901,930,183 126,093, 885 
LOS OS cmmeseti as 851,346, 814 45, 358, 694 74, 830 896, 780, 338 125,049,181 
19505 Gane 866, 976, 708 45, 874, 623 72,780 912,924,111 129, 356, 385 
NOS 13.08 ents, 881,911,929 46,341,360 61,320 | 928,314,609 477, 649, 877 
1952) preenece 894, 296, 222 46, 957,456 27,100 | 941,280,778 491,314, 850 
Alta.— 
OS Serie at 6438, 444, 139 32,058,972 16, 859, 447 _ 692,362,558 71,396, 730 
OSD Te ston te 689, 096, 752 41, 259, 257 19, 690,072 —_ 750, 046, 081 76,510, 667 
WED geese Brxtic 736, 603,247 39, 823, 230 24,392,850 — 800, 819, 327 88, 450, 368 
LOD Let eee 803, 411,739 47,376,105 29,033, 624 —_ 879, 821, 468 91, 290, 874 
MODE cote aot oe 895, 586, 606 58,114, 430 33,790, 852 — 987,491, 888 106, 461, 418 
B.C.— 
94S R. cco 528,714,750 528,714,750 199, 388, 993 
194g Faye. 573,460, 256 — 573, 460, 256 206, 974, 496 
DODO. ees oe 622,441,721 _— 622,441,721 226, 258, 620 
1901 eee 658, 828, 264 —_ 658, 828, 264 249, 473, 826 
19525 foc 712,927,512 — 712, 927,512 266, 362, 640 


sR nemnenemeer ceneeeecnrenen ere eee eee a ee ee ee 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—household tax, Halifax; N.B.—occupancy tax, Fredericton, and rentals 
tax, Moncton; Sask.—special franchise. 
Excludes exempt property not assessed. 
using a property base. 


incomplete. 


5 Includes some other types of valuations not specified. 
property tax for local improvement districts and commissions, not separable. 


? Total of valuations assessed but exempted from taxation. 
3 Taxes are levied on rental values in some municipalities 
4 Includes estimated values for some municipalities; total exemptions are 


6 Includes personal 
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Subsection 2.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 38 shows, by province, the local taxes levied by municipalities and by 
some school authorities in the years 1948-52 and the total taxes outstanding at 
the end of those years. 


38.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1948-52 


Province and Year 


Newfoundland— 


Pee ee 


a ee 


Tax Levy 


Sf | CS | 


931,215 
1,030,979 
1,453,917 
1,767, 602 


833, 366 
777,767 
864, 602 
1,073,484 
1,348, 642 


12,707,972 
13, 610, 727 
14,320, 422 
16,531,193 
19, 250, 594 


9,141,136 
11,116,471 
12, 294,380 
12,579, 650 
15,181,021 


80, 204,341 
143, 689, 638 
159,005, 705 


150,141,445 
170,378,640 
188,959,809 
228,919,382 
263,196,643 


27,154, 286 
30, 423,998 
32, 658, 247 
36,415, 815 
39, 280, 255 


30, 768,101 
34, 202, 279 
36, 215, 067 
39,591,746 
43, 067, 367 


33, 223, 845 
38, 343,373 
42, 251,428 
46,065,178 
53,079, 124 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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Tax Collections, 
Current and 


Arrears 
beet Conlon) 
Total Levy 

$ 

845,334 90-8 
969,971 94-1 
1,347,540 92-7 
1, 630, 887 92-3 
833,575 100-0 
761,625 97-9 
822, 688 95-2 
997,612 92-9 
1,238, 427 91-8 
12,342, 248 97-1 
13,199,199 96-9 
13,946, 136 97-4 
15,899,368 96-2 
18, 837 , 622 97-9 
8,426,173 92-2 
10, 201, 899 91-8 
11,178,375 91-0 
12,116,729 96-3 
14,143,016 93-2 
149,383,137 99-5 
167,154,308 98-1 
187,672,943 99-3 
221,230,840 96-6 
259,438,790 98-6 
26, 210,912 96-5 
29, 223, 263 96-1 
30, 416, 670 93-1 
34, 735, 950 95-4 
37,398, 604 95-2 
29,961,977 97-4 
32,030, 484 93-7 
33, 241,810 91-8 
37,655,710 95-1 
43,218,103 100-3 
33, 625, 854 101-2 
37,572,671 98-0 
39, 648, 740 93-8 
44, 066, 024 95-7 
52,560, 222 99-0 


Taxes 
Receivable, 
Current 
and 
Arrears 


265,703 
353, 138 
404, 946 
515, 489 


222,960 
225,577 
244,482 
288, 833 
351, 642 


3,806,377 
4,038, 184 
4,203,943 
4,702,645 
4,917,966 


2,792,139 
3,544, 853 
4,356, 118 
4,207,475 
4,416,044 


18,549, 933 
23,091, 184 
20,976,477 


12,765,099 
16, 223,329 
17,707,760 
21,948, 812 
24,764,795 


4,447,077 
5,528, 560 
6,977,569 
7,995,116 
8,908, 189 


10,714, 649 
11,411,352 
13, 002,572 
12,937,436 
11,369,397 


8,369,719 
9, 672, 256 
11,445, 409 
13, 022, 860 
13,193,743 


Property 
Acquired 
for Taxes 


195, 841 
179,418 
1,007, 109 
175,781 
169, 157 


88,474 
80, 629 
183,070 
89,148 
74,435 


4,205,544 
3,554, 166 
2,806, 924 


6, 163,786 
5,385, 640 
4,801,022 
4, 678,915 
4,459, 226 


4,549, 261 
4,266, 927 
3,769, 230 
3,584, 765 
3, 247, 678 


10, 298, 050 
9,724,520 
9,111,191 
8,497,767 
7,565,541 


12, 150,325 
11,028, 278 
10,772,481 
10,356, 788 
9,756, 823 


Total Taxes 
Receivable and 
Property Acquired 


for Taxes 
EAC ot 
Total Levy 

$ 

265,703 28-5 
353, 138 34°3 
404,946 27-9 
515, 489 29-2 
222,960 26-8 
225,577 29-0 
244, 482 28-3 
288, 833 26-9 
351, 642 26-1 
4,002,218 31:5 
4,217, 602 31-0 
5,211, 052 36°4 
4,878,426 29-5 
5,087,123 26-4 
2,880, 613 31-5 


3, 625, 482 32-6 
4,539,188 36-9 
4,296, 623 34-2 
4,490,479 29-6 


22,755,477 28-4 
26, 645, 350 18-5 
23,783,401 15-0 
18, 928, 885 12-7 
21, 608, 969 12-7 
22,508,782 I Iets, 
26,627,727 11-6 
29, 224,021 sa: 

8,996,338 33-1 
9,795, 487 32-2 
10,746,799 33-0 
11,579, 881 31-8 
12, 155, 867 30-9 
21,012,699 68-3 
21,135,872 61-8 
22,113,763 61-1 
21,435, 203 54-1 
18,934,938 41-0 


20,520,044 61-8 
20,700,534 54-0 
22,217,890 52-6 
23,379, 648 
22,950, 566 
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38.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1948-52—concluded 


P Total Taxes 
ee oe Taxes Receivable and 
yciee Receivable,| Property |} Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
Givi ca ceree ake he for ‘Taxes me ee om 
.C.0 rrears .C.0 
Total Levy Total law 
4 $ $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia— 

Li etnie aai oraenaeiGer ee 31,569,359 | 32,129,247 | 101-8 | 2,547,197 | 6,627,977 || 9,175,174 29-1 
1G 4G eee ek eee ey, 35,935,608 | 35,292,415 98-2 | 3,024,234 | 6,160,178 | 9,184,412 25-6 
1950 nee aoe ee ae 38,958,707 | 38,941,143 | 100-0 | 38,135,089 | 6,003,092 || 9,138,181 23-5 
LOD litewnerteetce eres 43,190,910 | 42,746,414 99-0 | 3,616,090 | 5,679,215 |} 9,295,305 21-5 
YE el pattern ee oe 48,577,199 | 48,396, 892 99-6 | 3,888,621 | 5,314,659 || 9,198,280 18-9 

1 Does not include schools; information not available. 2 Excludes certain provincial and other 


special taxes (see text following this table). 


Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for: 
services between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, 
extreme caution should be exercised in using the figures in Table 38 as a basis for 
interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, 
in Saskatchewan, municipalities are required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf 
of the provincial government and for other special purposes for which there is no 
comparable situation in other provinces. For Saskatchewan, the amounts of such 
taxes excluded in the municipal levies in Table 38 are as follows:— 


Province and Tax 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
Public revenue.......... 1,719,041 1,751, 388 1, 809, 703 1,830,314 1, 845, 949 
ai See ee eae eet ee 1, 433,916 1,092,058 1,217, 658 1,111, 465 2,069, 074 
Telephoneim ae paste. 633, 287 678, 358 718, 987 760, 610 814, 269 
Drainasetn teenie ee 16, 060 14, 762 13,101 1BN157, 11, 813 


TOTALS, SASKATCHEWAN. 3, 802, 304 3,536, 566 3,759, 449 3,715, 546 4,741,105 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Debt 


The rapid growth experienced by municipalities in Canada, coupled with 
increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools, utilities and 
other services or facilities, has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. 
Debenture borrowings increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 and again during 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s. From 1933 to 1946 the trend was downward but 
since 1947 it has shown a considerable increase. 


Several important factors contributed to the 1933-46 decline—not least 
important the measure of control exercised by the provincial governments over 
capital expenditure involving the incurring of debt. In addition, there was a more 
or less orderly retrenchment during the depression years following periods of what 
proved to be unwarranted expansion which, along with widespread demands to 
ease the tax burden on real property, resulted in the severe curtailment of capital 
undertakings and works requiring debenture financing. Also, the greater part 
of the municipal long-term debt was represented by serial or instalment-type 
debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal. During the 1930’s, 
the rehabilitation of existing assets and new works and improvements necessitated 
by normal expansion and development were sacrificed mainly in the interests of 


trem rr I I TT 
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the taxpayers. After the outbreak of war in 1939, the policy of deferment was 
continued, or even extended, to free the financial market for the needs of the Federal 
Government in meeting war-financing requirements. Since the end of the War, 


however, municipalities have resumed their improvement programs and thus 


have increased their debenture debts. Table 39 shows figures of municipal indebted- 
ness for 1951 and 1952 and includes temporary loans and other liabilities in addition 
to debenture debt. 


39.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations, by Province, for their Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1952, and Totals for 1951 and 1952 


Nore.—Figures shown are compiled from published reports of provincial Departments of Municipal 
Affairs, auditors reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other 
official sources. 


Prince 
; é New- Nova New 
Direct and Indirect Debt foundland Edward Scotia Bridie 
Island 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
IDebensureed CU sere). eiceishe s vides staat tre dns 4,135,897 4,249,944 51,974,493 52,396,973 
TRESS SUING HH UNS tee «ico ec os oo «ote 228,119 1,056, 681 11,403, 101 7,522,094 
Neb Debentune Deb tae 5. cr kiceut reuttnn.. a aes 3,907,778 3,193, 263 40,571,392 44, 874, 879 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts...... 33,582 744,098 8,293,057 2,999, 506 
Accounts payable and other liabilities...... 566, 299 34,177 3,567, 650 2,652,580 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less Sinking 
MOULTVCS) Hose rine cele abe eee Seis covers, telat Sos 4,507,659 3,971,588 52,432,099 50,526, 965 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc......... ad oe 921,000 3, 622,500 
ICES Srilanp od MY Re ok reo nee COU NOS EC et Onn xi oe 194, 632 “t 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less Sinking 
MCHIRGLS)) eee te reise sconce Pecos a: Ae 726,368 3,622,500 
Grande lOtals os oc eds as cn oo Ss eo 4,507,659 3,971,538 53,158, 467 54,149, 465 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba |Saskatchewan 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Hy SHenhurerdeb bark eto Mere ce moleicletets 502,943,757 | 521,991, 623 71,994, 899 39,629,132 
Vigatey Siinliraye | ns Res Sega adooecon odes 17, 228,935 7,597, 651 13,307, 750 5,484, 812 
Bot wDebentine DeDtaen. ccc maces nicl sso cise 6 485,719,822 | 514,393,972 58, 687,149 34,144,320 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts...... 25,143,771 46,756, 8181 12,485, 614 3,537,729 
Accounts payable and other liabilities...... 95, 243, 289 54,982, 8511 5,778,370 12, 646, 103 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less Sinking 
BRENAGES helen acces sicssss sia ois's winless 606,106,882 | 616,133,641 76,951,133 50,328, 148 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc......... 25, 400, 000 11, 659, 927 1,347, 600 
PeCSG RIN OE UNAS). seis wiatvie oie)e eae aiceleve'e's 3, 000, 000 563, 459 — 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less Sinking 
MUINERCLS rere rte tb cies cisrane erecta ie aso 22,400,000 11,096, 468 1,347, 600 
RPA OGAIS Hobs c i wielels vow vr alrscis Sioletvinre® 628,506,882 | 627,230,109 78,298, 733 50,328,148 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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39.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations, by Province, for their Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1952, and Totals for 1951 and 1952—concluded 


Direct and Indirect Debt Alberta 
$ 
Direct Debt— 
IWebenburerdeie ter octc cease oe oh Ss oe oe 119,751,193 
sess. Sinking sb UNdSs waite eee een 963, 297 
Net Debenture Debts. Sie. seek ae ek 118, 787,896 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts...... 4,189,173 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. ..... 21,591, 650 


Totals, Direct Liabilities (less Sinking 


WOUUS he coin as 15s. tn ekg Ne ae ee 144,568,719 


Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc......... 500, 000 
Less, Sinkino hin ass: ate ee ee ee — 


Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less Sinking 
Funds) 28th ef Wividedk Aaa ik oe 500,000 


Grand? Totalshite shee eee ee 145, 068,719 


British 
Columbia 


198, 786, 089 
28,081, 278 


170,704, 811 


1,608, 104 
14, 353, 306 


186, 666, 221 


13,000 


13,000 
186, 679,221 


Totals 


1951 1952 


1,392,264,810 | 1,567,854, 000 
104, 093, 928 92, 868, 718 


1,288,170,882 | 1,474,985, 282 


89, 691, 709 105,791, 448 
205, 608, 454 211,416, 275 


1,583,471,045 | 1,792,193, 005 


23, 887, 691 43, 464, 027 
749,477 3,758,091 


23,138,214 39,705,936 


1,606,609,259 | 1,831,898, 941 


_ _} Excludes current liabilities of schools and liabilities of other local boards and commissions but includes 
in lieu thereof amounts due by municipalities to such schools and other local authorities; information 
required to make the necessary eliminations on this account is not available from published reports. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—National Accounts* 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation 
as a whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place 
between different sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these 
operations into their various classes, information can be obtained on the functioning 
of the economy which is of particular interest to governments concerned with 
problems of full employment, taxation and prices, and to businessmen concerned 
with programs of investment and marketing. 

This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market 
prices; hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production 
may change because of price variations as well as because of changes in the volume 
of output. . 

Data are now available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure, 
in addition to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 3 
in constant dollars (i.e., in terms of average prices prevailing in the period 1935-39). 


‘Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross national product, these 


data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and services as measured 
by the gross national product. For all other tables the data are expressed in current 
dollars so that year-to-year changes must be considered in relation to price changes 
over the period. 

An additional stage in the development of the present accounting framework 
was the publication, in 1953, of the national accounts on a quarterly basis.t These 
quarterly estimates are a logical extension of the annual national accounts, but 
the task of preparing them on a reliable and analytically useful basis is rather more 
difficult because of the scarcity of quarterly data, special problems arising from the 
measurement of farm production, and problems in connection with seasonal variation. 

The tables in this Section cover the more important aspects of the national 
income analysis in annual terms. Tables 1 and 2 show the main aggregates of 
national income, gross national product, gross national expenditure and their 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ DBS publication, National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, by Quarters, 1947-1952, and quarterly 
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components and other tables are included to show the source and disposition of 
personal income, government revenue and expenditure and personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services. 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current 
earnings of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from pro- 
ductive activity. It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and 
net income of farm and non-farm unincorporated business. | 


Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs 
arising in production, measures the market value of all final goods and services 
produced in the current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to 
national income plus net indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus deprecia- 
tion allowances and similar business costs. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income 
whether or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes 
transfer payments from government, such as family allowances, unemployment 
insurance benefits and war service gratuities, in addition to wages and salaries, 
net income of unincorporated business, interest and dividends and net rental income 
of persons. It does not include undistributed profits of corporations and other 
elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the 
Same aggregate as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods 
and services at market prices, by tracing the disposition of production through 
final sales to persons, to governments, to business on capital account Gncluding 
changes in inventories) and to non-residents (exports). Imports of goods and 
services, including net payments of interest and dividends to non-residents, are 
deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian production. 


Historical Perspective.—Between 1926 and 1953, gross national product 
increased approximately fivefold in value. Though a substantial part of this 
apparent growth was the result of rising prices, the growth in physical production 
was 166 p.c. (Table 3 gives detail, from 1929-53.) The population of Canada in this 
period increased by 56 p.c. so that the per capita growth in physical product was 
70 p.c.—an indication of the growth in living standards and prosperity. This 
increase is the more remarkable in the light of the disastrous set-back suffered 
during the depression years and the more recent decline in the average Lours worked 
weekly in industry. In 1933, at the depth of the depression, per capita real pro- 
duction registered a decline of one-third as compared with the relatively prosperous 
year of 1929. 


The historical series reveal many other interesting features of the economy 
including, among others: the relative stability of the portion of total income going 
to labour in the form of wages and salaries as opposed to the instability of farm and 
investment incomes (Table 4); the increasing significance of government spending 
in the economy as opposed to the declining importance of exports (Table 2); the 
relative changes in the proportion of government revenue represented by direct 
and indirect taxes (Table 7); and changing consumer preferences as revealed by 
the composition of personal expenditure (Table 6). . 


| 
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Post-War Period to 1952.—The most impressive characteristic of the Canadian 
economy in the post-war period has been the sustained high rate of industrial 
expansion and resource development and the accompanying growth in the country’s 
productive capacity. During the years from 1947 to 1952, the physical output of 
‘goods and services as measured by the gross national product in constant dollars 
increased by 26 p.c., or 5 p.c. per year, compounded annually, compared with an 
average increase of 4 p.c. per year during the period from 1926 to 1952. 


Accompanying the expansion in the country’s physical volume of output from 
1947 to 1952, the population of Canada increased by 15 p.c. This increase in 
population has provided a wider market for the country’s production and made 
available additional workers for the labour force. Almost without exception, the 
labour force was fully employed during the period, the proportion of persons without 
jobs varying annually between 1-5 p.c. and 2-7 p.c. The number of persons 
with jobs increased by approximately 8 p.c. between 1947 and 1952, substantially 
below the rise of 26 p.c. in the physical volume of production, and indicating a 
considerable gain in output per person. 


The first stage in Canada’s post-war development covered the period of recon- 
version and transition to a peace economy ending in 1948. It was characterized 
by powerful consumer demand, the progressive relaxation of controls, and rapidly 
rising prices, and must be viewed in the light of two fundamental considerations: 
the large volume of wartime savings accumulated by individuals and by businesses, 
‘and the enormous backlog of deferred demand for all types of consumer and invest- 
‘ment goods generated by wartime shortages and restrictions. Accordingly, con- 
sumer expenditures rose to new high levels in the reconversion period and business 
embarked on a capital expansion program of large magnitude. The increases in 
expenditure of the personal and business sectors offset the sharp declines in govern- 
ment expenditure on goods and services which might otherwise have brought about 
-a serious fall in production and employment. The transition to a peacetime 
economy was accomplished with a minimum of dislocation and only a moderate 
‘and short-lived drop in the physical volume of production. The heavy domestic 
and foreign demands on production, coupled with high and rising prices in export 
markets and of imported goods and materials, exerted powerful upward pressures 
on the Canadian price level. 


Though inflationary pressures continued throughout most of 1948, there was 
a pronounced levelling off in prices toward the end of the year. The strong sellers’ 
‘market which had existed since the end of World War II appeared to have weakened 
“considerably in 1948, reflecting the attainment of a better balance between supply 
and demand. At the same time, there was an easing off in external pressures on 
the Canadian price level. 


The next stage of Canada’s post-war development, 1949 to mid-1950, was, 
in general, one of comparative price stability accompanied by a high level of pro- 
duction, employment and income. The excessive demands of the previous few 
years had yielded to a more balanced pattern in relation to the supply of goods 
“and services. A notable feature of the year 1949 was the levelling off in the quarterly 
‘rate of expenditure for fixed investment in durable assets and, for the year as a 
whole, the value and volume gains in investment expenditures were considerably 
‘less than in the preceding two years. However, consumer expenditures remained 
high in 1949 and, in volume terms, showed a very substantial gain over the previous 
year. 
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Economic developments in Canada, in 1949, may be contrasted with those in 
the United States, which was then undergoing a mild recession. Business investment — 
in plant and equipment and in residential construction was falling off in the United | 
States in the first half of the year, but the major setback occurred in the inventory — 
sector which shifted from a position of net accumulation to one of fairly heavy | 
liquidation. However, after eliminating the effect of seasonal influences, consumer 
spending remained relatively stable throughout the year. In Canada, the build-up | 
of physical stocks of business inventories was considerable throughout the first 
half of 1949, although the rate was moderate for the year as a whole. Moreover, 
the value of consumer purchases in Canada, after allowing for seasonal factors, 
rose very sharply between the first and second quarters and remained at a high 
level for the remainder of the year. These two Canadian developments provided — 
the main source of strength in the economy at a time when fixed investment ex- 
penditure in Canada was levelling off. Labour income continued to rise in Canada, 
though at a less rapid rate than in 1948, while the number of persons without jobs 
rose only moderately. Reflecting all these developments, the Canadian economy 
did not experience the decline in national income which accompanied economic 
developments in the United States in 1949. 


The third stage in Canada’s post-war development covers the period from 
mid-1950 to the end of 1952, during which the influences set in motion by the out- 
break of war in Korea were dominant. This period was characterized by adjustment 
of the economy to meet the greatly expanded requirements for defence and a renewal 
of inflationary pressures which were of a severe but temporary nature. Three fairly 
clear-cut phases are discernible in this stage of Canada’s post-war development, 
and overlap the divisions of the annual data. Each phase is characterized by a 
significant difference in the pattern and strength of final demand with the change 
occurring within the calendar year. 


The first phase, covering the period mid-1950 to about mid-1951, was one of 
heavy abnormal demands for consumer goods and business inventories, based on 
fears of shortages and expectations of higher prices. In this period, defence 
expenditures played a limited, though increasingly important role, with the rearma- 
ment program mainly in the preparatory stage. Prices rose rapidly. 


The second phase began about the middle of 1951, when a reaction to this 
heavy forward buying apparently set in and inflated consumer and business demands 
subsided against a background of anti-inflationary measures enacted by the Federal 
Government. The volume of. housing construction also fell off sharply. The 
major expansionary elements in the economy in this period were a growing volume 
of requirements for defence, investment in non-residential construction, machinery 
and equipment and exports. The strong inflationary influences of the immediate 
post-Korean period began to subside and, by early 1952, the downward trend of 
prices had become general. 


A third pattern is discernible beginning early in 1952, when a strong revival 
of consumer purchasing and a sharp increase in housing outlays were superimposed 
on the growing volume of expenditures in other sectors. By the middle of 1952, 
the volume of consumer purchasing was once again exerting an important ex- — 
pansionary influence based on the increase in ‘real’ income which had been achieved 
since the beginning of the year, while housing outlays were continuing to rise. The 
trend of prices was downward throughout the year. A 
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Current Perspective.—Gross National Product and National Income.—The 
market value of the nation’s total production, as measured by the gross national 
product, was $24,350,000,000 in 1953, an increase of 5 p.c. over 1952. As prices 
remained relatively steady throughout the year, the total volume increase was 
about 4 p.c. Although the 1953 grain crop was one of the largest on record, it was 
considerably below the extraordinary 1952 level, so that a decline in production 
occurred in the agricultural sector of the economy. The gain in non-agricultural 
production was thus somewhat higher than the total of 4 p.c. noted above, or about 
5 p.c. Accompanying the increase of 5 p.c. in the volume of non-farm output, 
there was a rise of about 2 p.c. in the number of persons with jobs in the non- 
agricultural sector of the economy. Thus, the figures indicate a gain in over-all 
output per working person in the non-farm sector. 


National income rose by 4:5 p.c. in 1953, to reach a total of $19,043,000,000. 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income, the largest component of national 
income, amounted to $11,661,000,000 in 1953, an increase of about 8 p.c. over the 
previous year. Inasmuch as consumers’ prices remained relatively unchanged, 
this increase represented a ‘real’ gain in income for wage and salary earners. How- 
ever, the quarter-to-quarter trend in wages and salaries, seasonally adjusted, 
which had been very strongly upward in the preceding two-year period, showed no 
significant rise after the second quarter of 1953. Corporation profits before taxes, 
the largest single item in investment income, showed a drop of about 3 p.c. between 
1952 and 1953. Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production 
amounted to $1,649,000,000 in 1953, a drop of 11 p.c. from the high level of the 
previous year. Net income of non-farm unincorporated business increased by 
8 p.c. in 1953. The largest single gain was in residential construction, reflecting 
the sharp increase in house building. 


1.—National Income and Gross National Product, 1929-53 
(Millions of dollars) 


ee 
ee 


Item 1929 1939 1944 1946 19501 1951 1952 1953 


a | | eS | ee  OSOCOCOCO 
s 


2,929 | 2,575 | 4,940 | 5,323 | 8,311] 9,716 | 10,818 | 11,661 
8 32 | 1,068 340 137 201 270 309 
836 917 | 1,829] 1,975 | 3,155} 3,642 | 3,728 3,744 


Wages, salaries and supplementary 
HAWOUITICOMICS secu cke cas oe ieee: 


Military pay and allowances....... 
Investment income..............+. 


Net Income of Unincorporated 
Business— 
Accrued net income of farm oper- 
ators from farm production.... 
Net income of non-farm unincor- 
porated business.............-- 


408 385 | 1,185 | 1,112] 1,503 | 2,072 | 1,858 1,649 


Net National Income at Factor 
«OPE Fe SU Le Sr DSR 


681 733 ft U11t 77,209 | 2,018 | 2,478 |" 2, 744 2,908 


Indirect taxes less subsidies........ 
? 


Depreciation allowances and similar 
WUSIDESS COSES1. 4. ce clle eevee saeue 709 610 957 903 1,636 | 1,910 | 2,128 2,336. 
Residual error of estimate......... 


Gross National Product at 
Niarket Prices. ..0..55. 566505 


Be | | SS OO 


6,166 | 5,707 | 11,954 | 12,026 | 18,203 | 21,474 | 23,185 | 24,350 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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Gross National Expenditure—Aggregate final demand, together with additions 
to inventories, increased by approximately $1,600,000,000 or 5 p.c. in 1953, with 
consumer expenditures accounting for about one-half of the gain. Additional 
expansionary elements were provided by housing outlays, which rose by $275,000,000, 
government expenditure on goods and services which rose by $200,000,000 and 
investment in new non-residential construction which showed a gain of $170,000,000. 
Additions to business inventories were quite substantial in 1953, particularly in 
the second and third quarters of the year: for the year as a whole, they showed a 
net positive change from last year of $570,000,000. Exports of goods and services 
declined, and additions to stocks of grain and farm inventories were also somewhat 
smaller than in 1952. 


The large expansion in total demand referred to above was met mainly out of ~ 


the increase in the nation’s production of goods and services, which rose by about 
$1,100,000,000 in terms of current dollars. The gap not covered by the production 
increment was met, on balance, from foreign sources of supply, as reflected in the 
large increase in imports of goods and services which occurred in 1953. 


Price influences featured less prominently in the gain in the value of total 


production in 1953 than in the preceding two years. While the major components 
of gross national expenditure were variously affected by price changes, over-all 
price effects were small, reflecting mainly price stability in the important fleld of 
consumer goods and services. 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and_ services amounted to 
$15,165,000,000 in 1953, a gain of 5 p.c. over 1952. Inasmuch as consumer prices 
were substantially unchanged from the average of the previous year, the volume 
increase was also about 5 p.c. In the goods category, durable goods showed the 
largest percentage increase amounting to about 13 p.c., the greater part accounted 
for by sales of new automobiles which rose by 24 p.c., and by purchases of television 
sets, factory shipments of which more than doubled. Non-durable goods purchases 
showed a gain of nearly 3 p.c. in 1953, reflecting largely an increase in retail sales 
of food. Consumer purchases of services expanded in most categories, with the 
total increase amounting to about 7 p.c. 

Government expenditure on goods and services rose to $4,408,000,000 in 
1953, a gain of 5 p.c. over the previous year. Defence expenditure rose to 
$1,909,000,000, an increase of 6 p.c.; this compares with a gain of 56 p.c. in 1952 
and 135 p.c. in 1951. Defence spending, though at a high level, was of much less 
importance in the total expansion of demand in 1953 than in the two preceding 
years. . 

Gross domestic investment (excluding investment in inventories) increased 
to $4,709,000,000 in 1953, an advance of 11 p.c. over 1952. The entire increase 
is accounted for by a gain in the value of new construction put in place, with new 
housing showing the most striking gain; investment in new machinery and equip- 
ment showed little change. 

The value of investment inventories (business inventories, farm inventories 
and grain in commercial channels) in 1953 amounted to $572,000,000—more than 
double the 1952 value. Additions to stocks of business inventories, in 1953, amounted 
to $376,000,000 in value terms, compared with a net liquidation in 1952 of 
$88,000,000. They represented about 5 p.c. of total book value holdings by all 
groups, and were in proportion to increases in non-farm output. The increments 
in 1953 were concentrated mainly in the manufacturing, wholesale and retail 
trade groups. 
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Canada incurred a current account deficit in 1953 amounting to $440,000,000 
on international transactions in goods and services. This contrasted with a surplus 
of $173,000,000 in 1952. The major factors underlying the change in the current 
account balance were a substantial increase in merchandise imports and a small 
decline in merchandise exports. A 9-p.c. gain in imports reflected the higher levels 
of consumer purchasing, inventory accumulation, and general industrial activity 
in Canada; there was, moreover, an improvement in world supplies of goods at 
competitive prices. The moderate decline in exports was associated with lower 
prices for some goods, import restrictions in overseas countries, increased world 
supplies of wheat and some contraction in foreign demand for certain other com- 
modities. 

2.—Gross National Expenditure, 1929-53 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1929 1939 1944 1946 19501 1951 1952 1953 

Personal expenditure on consumer ; 

goods and-services............... 4,393 | 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 | 12,029 | 18,273 | 14,403 | 15,165 
Government expenditure on goods 

BNGUISCDVICCSEe Bg cpr tare korres 682 735.\ 62022) 1,882) | 2, 826% e3,24e) | | 4,204 4,408 
Gross Domestic Investment— 

New residential construction..... 247 185 225 371 801 781 786 1,061 

New non-residential construction. 486 166 257 443 1,026 1, 260 1,554 1,726 

New machinery and equipment.. 597 254 377 584 1,389 1,769 1,916 1,922 

Change in inventories............ 61 dol —46 519 960 |} 1,620 241 572 
Exports of goods and services...... 1, 632 1,451 3,561 3,210 4,183 | 5,089 | 5,573 5,420 
Deduct: Imports of goods and 

BOVVACEG scare oosis.c Erasmo vesene pecans —1,945 |—1,328 |—3,569 |—2,878 |—4,513 |—5,613 |—5,400 | —5,860 
Residual error of estimate......... +13 +9 —60 —32 +2 +52 —92 —64 


Gross National Expenditure 
at Market Prices............. 6,166 | 5,707 | 11,954 | 12,026 | 18,203 | 21,474 | 23,185 | 24,350 
Pe tne setae ches rap ae SN 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


3.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1935-39) Dollars, 1929-53 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1929 1939 1944 1946 19501 1951 1952 1953 

Personal expenditure on consumer 

goods and services.............. 3,685 | 3,820] 5,030) 6,189 | 7,022; 6,978 | 7,405 7,809 
Government expenditure on goods 

MING BERWICE pin wick eevmeiacrce «> 629 742) ARCO GaSe loco Lalko leeanbon 2,160 
Gross Domestic Investment— 

New residential construction..... 214 180 150 225 340 290 284 378 

New non-residential construction. 439 164 204 330 554 606 699 748 

New machinery and equipment.. 575 247 298 467 784 890 959 956 

Change in inventories............ 48 338 —77 226 303 453 198 302 
Exports of goods and services...... 1,314 | 1,494} 2,614] 2,079 | 2,027] 2,215 | 2,443 2,445 


Deduct: Imports of goods and 
BLY ICOm erate Uti tine o aedevera cis ans —1,578 |—1,330 |—2,450 |—1,930 |—2,095 |—2,342 |—2,430 | —2,652 


Residual error of estimate and 
BaWMMsviNg ONUEICS er lasso. hoes as tee +11 +9 —49 —25 +20] +132 —43 —56 


Gross National Expenditure in 
Constant Dollars............. 5,337 | 5,664 | 9,721 | 9,045 | 10,330 | 10,935 | 11,646 | 12,090 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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Personal Income, Personal Saving and Spending.—Personal income amounted 
to $18,096,000,000 in 1953, an increase of 6 p.c. over 1952 which, in turn, showed 
a gain of 9 p.c. over 1951. Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income rose 
8 p.c. in 1953, or somewhat more than the increase in the total of personal income. 
Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons increased by 8 p.c., while the 
combined total of farm and non-farm net income of unincorporated business dropped 
by 5 p.c. Government transfer payments (excluding government interest) rose 
by 7 p.c. to $1,469,000,000 in 1953; increases in unemployment insurance benefits, 
old age security payments and family allowances accounted for the greater part of 
the gain. The increase in the total of government transfer payments in 1953 was 
much smaller than in the preceding year, when they showed a gain of 32 p.c., as 
a result of the introduction of Federal Government old age security payments. 

Personal direct taxes rose by $109,000,000 or by 8 p.c. over 1952. The increase 
was almost entirely attributable to the rise in personal income-tax collections by 
the Federal Government. The major factor in this increase was the advance in 
personal income, which yielded higher tax collections despite a reduction in the: 
over-all tax rate which became effective at mid-year. As a percentage of personal 
income, personal direct taxes were 7-7 p.c. in 1952 and 7-9 p.e. in 1953. 

Personal disposable income, that is, personal income less personal direct taxes, 
rose by $855,000,000, or 5 p.c. over 1952. Personal expenditure rose by $762,000,000 
in the same comparison so that personal saving was higher by $93,000,000 in 1953. 
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4.—Sources of Personal Income, 1929-53 
; (Millions of dollars) 


} Item 1929 1939 1944 1946 19501 1951 1952 1953 


Wages, salaries and supplementary 


labour income sesreiees a eS 2-999 | -2,575-1- -4;940-|--6, 328 | ~ 8,311 }- 9,716 | 10,818°| 11,661 
Deduct: Employer and employee 
contributions to social insurance a 
and government pension funds.... —27 —35 —133 —149 —256 —329 —357 —386 
_ Military pay and allowances....... 8 32 | 1,068 340 137 201 270 309 
Net income received by farm oper- 
ators from farm production...... 407 435 | 1,206] 1,090 | 1,402 | 2,108 | 1,860 1,616 
Net income of non-farm unincor- 
| porated business................ 608 464 804 1,071 1,444 1,507 1,552 1,680 
: Interest, dividends and net rental 
INCOMO OL PCLSONS: 2.254 soe cee ens 616 602 836 957 1,295 1,406 1,566 1,689 
_ Transfer payments (excluding in- ; 
fe terest )— 
| From governments.............. 93 229 259 | 1,106 | 1,033 | 1,032 | 1,368 1,469 
| Charitable contributions from 
| BORPOLAUIONS pike eee wine ccs oie 5 6 11 12 25 27 30 30 
: Net bad debt losses of corporations. 18 12 abit 11 23 25 25 28 
: Totals, Personal Income........ 4,657 | 4,320 | 9,002 | 9,761 | 13,414 | 15,693 | 17,132 | 18,096 
{ i 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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5.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1929-53 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1929 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952 1953 


Personal Direct Taxes— 


URCOMMENtEXES Ai nets es onto w ereteiess 34 62 772 vali! 612 890 Laing 1, 287 
Suecession duties: 2. .<..¢.cec.s.e. 16 28 39 54 66 69 72 73 
Miscellaneous taxes.............. 18 22 27 31 62 71 74 ie 
Purchases of goods and services....| 4,393 | 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 | 12,029 | 13,273 | 14,4038 | 15,165 
Personal a van g's cb oi. arose favaveie cloves 196 304 Oia 988 645 1,390 1,406 1,499 
Totals, Personal Income........ 4,657 | 4,320) 9,002 | 9,761 | 13,414 | 15,693 | 17,132 | 18,096 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


6.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1939-53 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952 1953 
HOO saris seine C Comat Ce Tee Ree arnt 919 1,769 | 2,085 | 38,039 | 38,488 | 3,665 3) 100 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages........... 281 624 846 1,094 1155 1,298 1,334 
Clothing and personal furnishings........... 490 966 | 1,191 1,568 | 1,708 | 1,823 1,848 
Shelters sh ene ee eer oe een 629 807 866 | 1,376 | 1,560 naw 1,891 
Household operationsanss. tena tenes Sip) 660 935 1,504 1,590 | 1,794 1,885 
transportation haar eee ee 392 465 771 1,475 1,559 1,697 1,885 
Personal and medical care and death ex- 
DCNSOGE Bees bty, eee Lee ae on ree ERE 257 369 478 730 813 888 935 
Miscellaneotse)...secmene cee Coe 414 527 805 1, 243 1, 400 1,521 1, 637 
Totals eon 2 ee ee 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 | 12,029 | 18,273 | 14,403 | 15,165 
Durablewoods sick caso ranean ee 292 296 590 | 1,343 1,399 1,574 1,778 
Non-durableicoods ran. woo n one POM to 1928 Oo Osa oa 7,969 | 8,475 8,725 
Perv CES) secre hc Me ote les eae aes 1,402 | 1,963 | 2,314 | 3,445] 3,905} 4,354 4,662 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


7.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal oe mene Revenue and Surplus or Deficit, 
1929-53 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1929 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952 1953 


Direct Taxes: Persons— 


Income taxes een eee eee 34 62 772 WA 612 890 LE 1, 287 
Succession duties)..\....2.20%--2< 16 28 39 54 66 69 72 73 
Miscellaneous taxes.............. 18 22 27 31 62 71 74 72 


Direct Taxes: Corporations— 
Income and excess profits taxes. . 48 115 598 654 981 1,429 1,333 1,174 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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7.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Surplus or Deficit, 
1929-53—concluded 


Item 1929 1939 1944 1946 | 19501 1951 1952 1953 
- Withholding taxes..............05. _ 10 27 29 54 56 55 54 
PACIVeCh TAKES arncrec eee ees cce es 686 Wl1Gn (haf Sule fl, o00"|) 2,080 2,606 | 2,848 3,017 
Investment Income— 
Inder ost eolene, Meso ok tcte store 74 71 105 120 155 181 216 212 
Profits of government business 
SULErDRISES Sie hese Cee eel. cline 29 19 222 243 245 275 313 340 


Employer and employee contribu- 
tions to social insurance and 
government pension funds....... 27 85 133 149 256 329 357 386 


Deficit(+-) or surplus(—) (on trans- 
actions relating to the national 


FE CCOULLG) oe ctaninole en ee a kesrarel scones —9 +41 |+2,566 +133 —648 |—1,053 —301 —136 
Totals, Revenue (Plus deficit 
OL MINUS. SULDIUS) cess c+ er oo 923 | 1,119 | 5,867 | 3,629 | 3,864 | 4,853 | 6,139 6,479 


See Ee eo 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


8.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Expenditure, 1929-53 
(Millions of dollars) 


Pe —————————————————————— 
— SS SS—SSSeee—e———=S=— ——6—0—08. 0088S —non>n——— > 


Item 1929 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952 1953 
Purchases of goods and services.... 682 735 | 5,022] 1,832 | 2,326] 38,243 | 4,204 4,408 
Transfer Payments— 
nteresbrnser sare as re ee da ae 143 172 319 455 449 450 468 493 
ONT eS RR ae i eee 93 229 259 | 1,106] 1,033 | 1,082 | 1,368 1,469 
SHO SICICS Meee ese rife dic wons cies Sierots 5 —17 267 236 63 128 99 109 
Totals, Expenditure......... 923 | 1,119 | 5,867 | 3,629 | 3,864 |) 4,853 | 6,139 6,479 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Section 2.—Canada’s International Investment Position” 


A large balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries has always been 
characteristic of Canada’s international investment position. Much of the develop- 
ment of Canada has been financed by investments of capital from other countries, 
particularly in earlier decades. This balance of indebtedness has been reduced 
from the levels obtaining immediately before World War II which, in turn, were 
lower than the earlier peak period around 1930. Net indebtedness to other countries 
at the end of 1953 was $5,700,000,000 compared with about $6,500,000,000 in 1930. 

* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, A more extended review appears in DBS report, Canada’s International Investment Position, 
Selected Years 1926 to.1949, and statistics for more recent years in the reports, The Canadian Balance of 


International Payments, 1953, and International Investment Position and The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments in the Post-War Years (1946-1952). 
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Foreign Investments in Canada.—The relative importance of British 
and United States capital invested in Canada has changed greatly in recent decades. 
British capital constituted the largest part of the external capital invested in Canada 
before World War I but United States investments underwent a rapid development 
during and after that War. By 1926, the first year for which official estimates are 
available, United States investments in Canada had a value of $3,196,000,000 com- 
pared with British investments of $2,636,000,000. During the 1930’s, reductions 
occurred in the amount of external capital invested in Canada. 


/Xurther growth in United States investments in Canada took place during 
World War II and, by the end of the War, these investments had reached a new 
peak,/whereas British investments in Canada were sharply reduced by repatriation 
of securities. As a result of these divergent trends in British and United States 
investments, total non-resident investments in Canada increased only moderately 
during World War II. 


/ In the post-war years, there have been substantial increases in the value of 
United States capital invested in Canada; by the end of 1953, the total reached 
approximately $8,600,000,000, a growth of about $3,600,000,000 in the eight years 
from 1945. The largest increases occurred in the years following 1948, and more 
particularly since 1950, as a result of substantial net inflows of capital for long-term 
investment. Direct investments in nearly 3,000 companies in Canada, controlled 
in the United States, are the most important form of that country’s investment in 
Canada, and were valued at about $5,000,000,000 at the end of 1953. The growth 
in this group of investments amounted to $2,700,000,000 in the eight post-war 
years, more than 40 p.c. of this representing the retention of earnings. The rate 
of this growth has been accelerated in recent years by the development of petroleum 
and other resources. In 1946 to 1953, petroleum development has accounted for 
about one-half of Canada’s net capital import from the United States, so that by 
the end of 1953, United States investment in the industry in Canada amounted to 
$1,144,000,000, a dramatic increase from the total of $117,000,000 at the end of 
1945. This investment now represents about one-sixth of United States investment 
in’ all Canadian industry. 


Holdings of government, municipal, and corporate portfolio securities, which 
amounted to about $3,355,000,000 at the end of 1953, were the other major form of 
United States investment in Canada. The growth since 1945 of $800,000,000 in 
these holdings has been relatively much smaller than growth in direct investments. 
In recent years, the sale abroad of new issues of Canadian securities has been the 
principal factor contributing to the increase. 


By the end of 1953, British long-term investments in Canada were valued at 
about $2,000,000,000, an increase of $300,000,000 since 1949. Despite recent 
increases, however, British investment in Canada is still much smaller than in the 
pre-war period, The value of investments in Canada of all other overseas countries 
amounted to almost $500,000,000 at the end of 1953—much lower than the invest- 
ment from Canada’s historic sources of capital, the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

Canadian capital has been the principal source of financing for Canadian 
development for many years past. Even in the recent years of current account 
deficit, the net contribution by non-residents and foreign-controlled companies 
to the savings used for all types of investment in Canada was only a small fraction 
of the total. Thus, the ratio of investments of external capital in relation to total 
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investments of capital in Canada has been declining for some years. Because of 
the variety of types of investment that must be compared, it is difficult to express 
this relationship in terms of any simple ratio. 

Important changes have taken place in the relative positions of different types 
of foreign investment in Canada. Non-resident investors now hold about one-tenth 
of the funded debt of Canadian governments and municipalities; their holdings 
in 1936 represented about one-quarter of the smaller total then outstanding. In 
the intervening years this debt has nearly tripled, about 97 p.c. being financed 
from the savings of Canadians. 

Non-resident ownership in the broad field of Canadian industry and commerce 
has also been declining. By 1951, it represented about 33 p.c. as compared with 
38 p.c. before the War. Despite the tremendous in-flows of foreign long-term 
capital into Canadian enterprises in the post-war years, Canadian capital maintained 
its proportion of the total. ~The concentration of post-war investment by foreigners 
in manufacturing and mining enterprises has increased their share of these fields. 
Nearly 60 p.c. of the capital of mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and 
development companies was non-resident-owned at the end of 1951 compared with 
40 p.c. in 1939. The share of foreign capital varies widely in different fields of 
manufacturing. The percentage is comparatively high in some branches such as 
non-ferrous metals, the automobile industry and petroleum refining, and is com- 
paratively low in other fields such as textiles, and primary iron and steel. In some 
industries such as newsprint and wood products, non-resident capital plays a very 
important part but the major share of ownership is Canadian 

There are other important forms of Canadian wealth whose valuation presents 
serious difficulties, such as farm property and residential real estate. These assets 
are held mainly in the non-corporate sector of the economy and are owned 
predominantly by Canadians. 


9.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, 
- as at Dee. 31, 1939, 1945 and 1949-53 


Nore.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. They are exclusive 
of short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies. 


(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1945 1949 1959 1951 1952 1953 


Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital 
Invested in Canada)— 


Hoirect ivyestments. 2. cai stone ks se eee ete 2-3 2-7 3°6 4-0 4-5 5-2 5:8 
Government and municipal bonds........ 1-7 1-7 1-8 2-0 2-1 2-0 2-1 
Other portfolio investments............-. 2-6 2-4 2-3 2+4 2-5 2-7 2°9 
Miscellaneous investments............-.-- 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-4 0-51 0-4 
Totals, Non-resident Long-term Invest- 
TCH STING SNAG to. ines cer. aie aistat 6-9 71 8-0 8-7 9-5 10-4 11-2 


Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
S DHeRG Wak Sage ane nee GeeeDerenee 0-2 6-2 0:3 0-3 0-4 0-4 0-5 

Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents. 0-3 0-3 : . . : 

niggers short-term assets of IMF and 


Se TAA ee es ot OM Ce EO 


TCE DAS CNS) 1 RSI Oi a Oo remoes cnr eee 4-5 5-4 6-4 7-1 7-9 8-6 9-2 
URI ae ER TIOKEOTO hs ote Sect a oe ne es oe ee 2-6 1-8 1-8 2-0 1-9 2-0 2-1 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD......... 0-3 0-4 0-7 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-9 


For footnotes see end of table. 
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§.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, 
as at Dec. 31, 1939, 1945 and 1949-53—concluded 


SS — el 
Item 1939 1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


-_ OO |S | | sO 


Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital In- 
vested Abroad )— 


Directingestinentscy.. vomer’ ansvans eelieie.e 0-7 0-7 0-9 1-0 1-2 1-3 1-4 
Portiolioinvestments... 220 cn race eee 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-6 0-6 0-81 0-8 
Government of Canada loans and advances| — 0-7 2-0 2°0 1-9 1-9 1-8 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
TONIC p crn CLUES Fi) eet cae i oe — — 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Totals, Canadian Long-term Invest- 
IMENTS LOA teenie eeiae eee 1-4 2-0 4-0 4-0 4-1 4-4 4-4 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
apo toreign exchanee. se eee een 0-5 1-7 1-2 1-9 1:8 1-8 1-8 
Other Canadian short-term assets abroad —_— 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-3 0-4 
GTOSS ASSCIS<o... ce oe tee ne 1-9 3 5-2 5-9 6-0 6-5 6-6 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and-foreigmiexchanve a arene oe ee 0-5 nice 1-2 1-9 1-8 1-8 1-8 
United: States? <tc Acad. cae a en eee 0-9 0-9 1-1 1-1 1-4 1-8 1-9 
United "Kingdom’.® iia ne eee eee 0-1 0-7 1-6 1-6 1-5 1-6 1-5 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD......... 0-4 0-5 1-3 1-3 1-3 1-3 1-3 
Canadian Net International Indebted- 
ness—Net Liahilities.................. 5-5 3-9 3:7 4-0 4-6 4-9 5-7 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange...-....96...,.. 0. —0-5 —1-7 —1-2 —1-9 —1-8 —1-8 —1-8 
United States? ioe. re ae 3:6 4-6 5°38 6-0 6°5 6-8 7:3 
Unitedekangdom?2:-s see Beng 2:5 1-1 0-2 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-6 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD......... —0-1 —0-1 —0-6 —0°5 —0°5 —0°5 —0-4 
i he ee el 9 ie oe Ls et 
1 New series. ? Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


10.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at 
Dec. 31, 1933, 1946 and 1949-52 


a a ee 
—_oo——aoOnmnaoaooswwoanamnanamnmamaapapapaoam9@»S»S)S)os 


Type of Investment 1933 1946 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 $000,000 | $000,000 | $7000,000 
Government Securities— 
Rederalaa titi. 20 5) CON ie, ON 752 750 975 1,141 1,013 858 
PROVINCIAL, tou ars ice cod ee ee a 572 594 534 565 aa 822 
Municipalear, 1° sent... pie ee eee 394 267 246 256 319 345 
Totals, Government Securities...... 1,718 1,611 1,755 1,962 2,103 2,025 
Public Utilities—- 
sth wA aes sie bees Bi cede on a 2,245 1,583 1,445 1,446 1,436 1,429 
Opher Eten ot ae oe eck ep 625 557 494 547 575 636 
SOUAIS END WeEUbillibies mtn ee 2,870 2,140 1,939 1,993 20st 2,065 
Manufacturing bi So Bin cg MOE Gen wl Re 1,422 1,895 2,539 2,754 3,115 3,529 
Mining and smelting 1? ae. och ole Ped A). 338 386 494 631 815 1,072 
Nlerchanmising.; nce sec sa 192 238 300 330 888 436 
Hinaneial institutions. ..laee oes 480 557 548 57 591 638 
Other enterprises)... 4. Joaa.. 2. 6.2 75 69 83 98 120 132 
Miscellaneous assets............00.00-.5. 270 282 302 320 328 4551 
Totals, Investment................ 7,365 7,178 7,960 8, 661 9,471 10,352 
United States? a bintettve socket sche ei eee ee 4,492 5, 157 5,905 6,548 7,259 7,976 
United Kingdom’. ..<.., 4.03. x 1..ec4 2,683 1, 668 L feo 1,748 1, 4:66 1,886 
Other counties... 5) .6!f 20s aes 190 353 340 365 436 490 


1 New series. 2 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 
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11.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1952 


Nors.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing 
companies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into 
Canadian dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Type of Investment | ments 


United United Other of Non- 
States! Kingdom! | Countries || Residents 


$’000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 
Government Securities— 


ler olrita weet, SARI Sc Sty. cie ni cid crarenaero rises aicier nab ob aks 737 68 53 858 
JETRO ie tvay Oren lager om lea iy ae ebees me saeieel” cet Ciena A UAE 782 38 2 822 
INEGI State ae ey. oder AMS to Seiten oe 807 36 2 345 
Totals, Government Securities........... 1,826 142 57 2,025 
Public Utilities— 
BA Lv Sameeis Mie ucts daar ohiearicst oat aewin intent tale 644 699 86 1,429 
(DAREN eRe eae Ie eae IG eS eee eee ee 547 55 34 
TROUAIS MU DITC MU GLIGICS kick acs nneemven, aur 1,191 754 120 2,065 
UR UNL GTN) SC TRS 1-7) Say ear e,ay ches cs. TIE ope winless acss intace a 2,912 552 65 3,529 
BPTI AISCSIMGIEIN Os noe cs sec geere soo a A ecle ss cle cle’ sro 972 61 39 1,072 
BUEN EAD CRITE Et epochs ota oh, sr citadel scos bh ace stan aieunl wsdl 307 111 18 436 
STATIC et ANS ELEUUIONS. wo tonic ce docs eva icbols Ge eusheyalain ores 395 140 103 638 
AO) WETMOTULEGOIIGES erect els re rok aiorsicicieus aysitietes aysuev ounce) oie, de 116 12 4 132 
MIN CCL AITO OHS SSC US Ue oho toyo eieeerorcnsbe\erauana ile Gisuc) suctalleyeuese lotin-ane 257 114 84 455 
Totals, Investments.................... 7,976 1,886 490 10,352 
1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 2 New series. 


Canadian Assets Abroad.—Canada’s external assets have changed greatly 
in size and composition in recent years. The total value, including holdings of gold 
and foreign currencies, rose from about $1,900,000,000 in 1939 to $6,600,000,000 
at the end of 1953. The principal factor in this increase was the extension by 
the Federal Government of loans and export credits to the United Kingdom and 
other countries. At the end of 1953, Canadian Government credits outstanding 
- totalled nearly $1,800,000,000. Included in this total was $150,000,000 outstanding 
on the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom, $1,142,000,000 on the 1946 loan to the 
United Kingdom and about $450,000,000 of post-war export credits and advances. 
In addition, at the end of 1953, official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
aggregated about $1,779,000,000. Other official Canadian assets include Canada’s 
subscriptions to the capital of the International Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund which, by the end of 1952, amounted to $70,900,000 and $322,500,000, 
respectively. A small part of the subscription to the Bank was in the form of 
convertible exchange and $75,000,000 of the subscription to the Fund was in gold. 
The remainder of both subscriptions was made in the form of demand notes of the 
Federal Government or in Canadian funds. 


Besides the officially owned assets referred to above, there were the privately 
owned investments in the form of foreign securities and property owned by Canadian 
companies and individuals. In 1939, these privately owned assets constituted 
most of the total value of Canadian assets abroad, whereas, since the end of World 
War II, they have amounted to only a minor part of the total, chiefly because of 
the sharp rise in officially owned assets. Canadian assets abroad, at the end of 
1953, include privately owned long-term direct and portfolio investments valued at 
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$2,200,000,000. These have grown from $1,300,000,000 at the end of 1945, a rate 
of increase somewhat higher than for foreign private long-term investment in 
Canada. 


About two-thirds of Canada’s direct investments abroad are in the United 
States. These investments, on a per capita basis, are about twice the value of- 
United States direct investments in Canada and are mainly in the beverage, farm 
implement and petroleum industries and in railways, though a wide range of other 
concerns is also involved. Investment in other parts of the world is widely dis- 
tributed and is to be found particularly in industrial and commercial concerns, 
mining and utilities. About two-thirds of the portfolio holdings abroad are also 
in the form of United States securities, but Canada has extensive portfolio invest- 
ments in other parts of the world, particularly Latin America. 


12.—Canadian Assets Abroad, 1939, 1948 and 1950-52 


Norre.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks, Canada’s subscriptions to inter- 
national financial institutions and short-term assets, other than official holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change. Holdings of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of 
bonds are shown at par values. Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market 
rates. The series for portfolio investment was reconstructed in 1952 and is not strictly comparable with 
preceding years. 


Assets 1939 1948 1950 1951 1952 


$000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 


Direct investments in businesses outside Canada. . 671 788 990 1,166 1,269 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities.............. 719 605 598 609 833 
Governmenticredits =. eas. 5. a8 eee ee ee 31 1,878 1,990 1,922 1,866 
Official balances abroad and gold.................. 459 1, 006 1,876 1,848 1,779 

Totals, Canadian Assets Abroad......... 1,880 4,277 5,454 5,545 5,747 


13.—Canadian Assets Abroad, by Location of Investment, as at Dee. 31, 1952 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 12. 


Official 


: Govern- : 
: f 
Direct ASA ment BO nn Total 
Location of Investment Invest- Credits Hiechouwe! Invest- 
ments g ‘|| ments 


Stocks Bonds Bonds Total 
$’000,000 | $'000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 || $’000,000 


WCE CES bats cataracts icerorseisrh oct eee 966 450 89 — 811 2,316 
Unatedeicingd Om saan . £6 heb. ee 81 ily 14 Wey 8 1,477 
Other Commonwealth countries......... 112 6 8 == — 126 
Other foreign countries.................. 110 196 53 509 — 868 
Ofticialieolduholdingsa. o:.09.-...5- sansa oo — — — 960 960 

WobalS ee eet bg eae: See 1,269 669 164 1,866 1,779 5,747 


Section 3.—Corporation Profits and Income to Shareholders 


Estimates of corporation profits presented in this Section cover all Canadian 
corporations. The figures for the years 1944 to 1952 are based on the reports 
Taxation Statistics published annually by the Taxation Division, Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa. Prior to 1944, corporation financial statistics were 
made the subject of a comprehensive study in the Department of National Revenue. 


ee 
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Profits, before taxes of Canadian. corporations, are shown in Table 14 for selected 
years 1929-53. From a pre-war peak of $530,000,000 in 1929, they dropped to 
$17,000,000 in 1932, and then, with the exception of a decline in 1938, rose steadily 


| from 1932 to 1942, the wartime peak. From 1944 to 1951, they rose fairly steadily, 


but in 1952 and 1953 there were declines of 6 p.c. and 3 p.c., respectively. In 1953, 
corporation profits before taxes were $2,550,000,000, down $260,000,000 from the 


— record $2,810,000,000 in 1951. 


Corporation profits taxes, which were relatively low during the period 1929 
to 1939, ranged from 40 p.c. to 50 p.c. of profits during the war period. After the 
War they dropped to 35 p.c. of profits in 1948, but were over 50 p.c. in both 1951 
and 1952; in 1953 they declined to 46 p.c. It should be noted that the elective 
tax on undistributed income amounted to $54,000,000 in 1950, the year in which 
the tax was initiated, $48,000,000 in 1951, but only $10,000,000 in both 1952 
and 1953. 

Dividends paid by corporations (excluding dividends paid to other Canadian 
corporations) reached a peak in 1950 of $681,000,000 and were $643,000,000 in 
1953. Undistributed corporation profits also reached a peak in 1950, but declined 
in both 1951 and 1952. In 1953, however, the decline in income-tax payments 


| from 1952 much more than offset a small increase in dividend payments, and 


undistributed profits increased from $634,000,000 in 1952 to $643,000,000 in 1953. 


14.—Profits, Taxes and Dividends of Canadian Corporations, 1929-53 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item | 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1942 | 1944 | 1946 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


Corporation profits before 
TAKES LEE Fees a akitetein, ose ae Shee 530 17 689 |1,292 |1,221 |1,455 |1,906 |2,506 |2,810 |2,640 | 2,550 


Deduct: income and_ excess 
DLOlits tAxEs22 dec ese eco 48 32 115 | 629 | 598 | 654] 731 981 {1,429 |1,333 | 1,174 


- Corporation profits after taxes.| 482 | —15 | 574] 663 | 623 | 801 |1,175 |1,525 |1,381 |1,307 | 1,376 


Deduct: dividends paid and 

charitable donations........ 271 | 157 | 302} 308] 282) 390] 568) 681) 660] 634 643 
Undistributed corporation 

EOL hohe ok eR 211 |—172 272 355 341 411 607 844 721 673 733 


1 Include depletion charges and charitable donations, and are adjusted for corporate losses, renegotia- 
tion of war contracts and conversion to a calendar-year basis. 2 Includes elective tax on undistributed 
income of $54,000,000 in 1950, $48,000,000 in 1951, $10,000,000 in 1952, and $10,000,000 in 1953. 


Analysis by Industries.—Detailed data on profits by industries.are available 
from 1944. Corporation profits as shown in Table 15 do not agree with those in 
the national accounts since the national accounts figures include depletion charges 
and charitable donations. National accounts figures are also adjusted for rene- 
gotiation of war contracts and for conversion to a calendar-year basis. Provincial 
taxes and the elective tax on undistributed income are not deducted in arriving at 
net profits after taxes, since these are not available by industry. It may be noted 
that the 1952 profits-after-tax figures in Table 15 include tax liabilities of the 
agreeing provinces since, in that year, they were combined with federal tax liabilities. 
Profits of Newfoundland corporations are included for 1950 and later years. 
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In 1952 profits before taxes declined by $182,000,000, or by 6-8 p.c. from 1951 
totals. Of the 34 sub-groups listed in Table 15, 19 showed declines in profits while 
15 showed increases. The largest decline in dollar terms was in the pulp and paper 
group whose profits dropped from $376,100,000 in 1951 to $259,700,000 in 1952, 
but several groups had larger percentage declines. . 

Profits after taxes in 1952 declined 13-6 p.c. from 1951, as compared with a 
6-8 p.c. decline in profits before taxes. However, only one industry—agriculture— 
showed a net loss after taxes. 


15.—Corporation Profits, by Industry, before and after Federal Income Taxes, 
1946 and 1950-52 
(Millions of dollars) 


Nore.—Figures are for the company fiscal years ended within the calendar years. Source: Taxation 
Statistics published annually by the Taxation Division, Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. 


Net Income before Net Income after 
Federal Income Taxes Federal Income Taxes 
Industry AYN SS 
1946 1950! 1951 1952 1946 1950! 1951 1952 

Atrricul turer. <qeeeamci eeeeeee 2-2 1:7 1-8 0-3 0-8 0-9 0-8 —0-6 
RISING tte cers oes oer cen 1-3 1:3 0-6 0-4 0-8 0-9 0-4 0-2 
Horestrys.. 0 ioe noe eee ee ote 3-1 12-7 15-7 7-2 1-2 8-4 8-8 2-8 
Goldsminingea.carcccre Rees 16-2 13-6 12-5 5-1 8-2 8-7 7-2 1-2 
Other metaloniningsse eee 54-0 | 125-8 | 165-5] 115-1 28-7 82-7 90-7 59-1 
Other mining Wey. eee ear ee 9-4 19-1 22-8 26-0 4-7 10-9 11-0 10-0 
Animal food! products:............- 14-5 23-8 24-0 21-8 8-2 15-8 14-6 11-0 
Vegetable food products........... 46-9 61-4 70-4 75-9 24-9 39°8 40-1 40-5 
Alcoholic beverages............... 69-5 64-1 69-6 68-6 82-2 42-5 39-6 36-4 
TobaccoR ee nee ists eerie 11-6 15-5 19-4 29-5 6-6 10-1 10-7 16-1 
Textile and textile products........ 67-8 81-2 75-5 33-5 35-7 53-4 42-4 11-0 
Wood and wood products.......... 37-8 85-3 92-3 55-3 19-1 57-0 52-7 27-3 
Pulprandgpancrsey. eee ae oe 138-3 | 271-0 | 376-1] 259-7 71-4 | 178-1 | 208-6 137-6 
Chemicals, paints and drugs....... 57-1 87-1 108-5 97-2 29-9 57-6 60-1 52-9 
Petroleum products xese sence aoe 41-5 64-2 81-6 97-5 26-5 42-5 44-8 50-2 
Rubber wer ec See eee 12-4 20-3 26-6 19-9 6-5 13-4 14-7 10-2 
Teather testes hence ee been aoe 12-8 6-4 2-5 Bio 6-5 4-2 0-2 0-8 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 21-5 51-4 59-9 53-7 10-9 33-8 33-1 27-9 
Iron and steel products............ 37°3 66-9 88-7 79-0 19-7 44.4 49-5 41-1 
Primary iron and steel............. 18-0 60-1 76-8 58-6 10-0 39-6 42-8 80-0 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

refining and products............ 27-8 70-4 72-8 66-0 15-4 46-5 40-6 35-1 
MaChinetyat here meee naee 61-1 | 160-1 | 176-2] 182-5 30-1 105-9 98-3 94-8 
Transportation equipment, except 

Automobiles set eee eee 20-2 11-6 22-6 40-6 9-0 7:3 12-4 21-5 
Automootlesias+ is o55 eee eee 10-2 94-0 87-9 | 107-8 5-3 61-6 48-2 54-2 
Miscellaneous manufactured prod- 

ets eels See eee apenas 15-1 16-4 20-4 18-4 7+2 11-0 11-8 9-4 
C@onstructionbcsn. oes hee ae 11-4 50-9 46-1 59-1 5-2 34-7 26-8 31-6 
Heat, light and power............. 35:7 42-7 46-6 49-7 20-2 28-1 25-9 28°5 
Transportation, communication and 

SLOLALE Senecio te eter c moe 89-6 | 114-1] 171-1 197-6 47-8 74-8 94-8 104-5 
Other public utilities.............. 3-0 3-6 11-9 13-4 1-6 2-4 6-8 6-6 
Wilolesalemtrad 620 2a. cst cet 119-9 | 208-3 | 254-2 | 237-0 60-6 | 137-8 | 147-2 126-4 
Retail trade sereeep 2 fee nee acer 148-8 | 176-4] 171-3 | 157-3 66-6 | 120-8 | 105-3 86-7 
ELV CESM a ye RnR fk sus oisin ah arses 38-0 41-3 45-8 57-4 19-7 28-4 27-4 32-8 
Chartered banks and insurance 

COMPANIES sane, ace ciao te: 28-8 51-9 55-2 68-4 13-5 34-0 32:3 37-4 
Other financial institutions......... 51-6 86-2 99-6 127-6 Bulboll 59-7 60-3 71-0 
Companies not classified........... 0-3 0-1 0-1 — 0-1 a — -— 


Total Profits, All Corporations. .| 1,334-7 | 2,255-9 | 2,672-6 | 2,490-3 || 685-9 | 1,497-7 | 1,510-9 | 1,306-2 


Adjustments to National Income 
Hstimates?.....4oeee. Tad eee +120-3 |4+250-1 |+137-4 | +59-7 |+115-1 | +27-3 |—129-9 | +69-8 


——— ee ee ee eee 


Total Profits, National Income 
States... does ere 1,455-0 | 2,506-0 | 2,810-0 | 2,550-0 || 801-0 | 1,525-0 | 1,381-0 | 1,376-0 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 Total profits of all corporations shown here differ from 
those presented in Table 14 which are used for national income purposes. See text, p. 1183. 
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Ls Sipe a aa a ee 
Section 4.—Federal Incorporation of Companies 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 751 Supplementary Letters Patent were 
granted for variation of corporate powers, changes of name, confirmation of com- 
promises or arrangements with shareholders and for various other purposes. In 
addition to the companies with share capital, 24 corporations without share capital 


were granted Letters Patent under Part II of the Companies Act, 1934 (5.0. 


1952, c. 53). Supplementary Letters Patent were granted to 440 existing companies 


_ and to five existing corporations without share capital. 


Compilation of the capitalization of the companies incorporated under the 
Companies Act is no longer available. Figures for 1943-52 are given at p. 1123 
of the 1954 Year Book and those for 1900-1942 in previous issues. 
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Norte.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 


A historical sketch of currency and banking in Canada appears in the 1938 
Year Book, pp. 900-905. 


Section 1.—The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated under the Bank of Canada Act 1934 
and commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank and as such its main function 
is to regulate the total volume of money and credit. The normal way in which 
this function is performed is through changes in the cash reserves of the chartered 
banks. Each chartered bank is required by the Bank Act to maintain, on the 
average during each calendar month, an amount of cash reserves, in the form of 
Bank of Canada notes and deposits with the Bank of Canada, equal to not less 
than 8 p.c. of its Canadian dollar deposit liabilities. (Prior to July 1, 1954, each 
chartered bank was required to maintain, at all times, cash reserves equal to not 
less than 5 p.c. of its Canadian dollar deposit liabilities; in practice, the chartered 
banks normally attempted to maintain a ratio of about 10 p.c.) An increase in 
cash reserves encourages banks to expand their assets (mainly by purchasing ~ 
securities and making loans), with a resultant similar increase in their deposit 
liabilities; a decrease in cash reserves tends to discourage expansion and may 
result in some contraction. Therefore, by taking steps to alter the volume of cash 
reserves available to the chartered banks, the Bank of Canada is able to influence 
the total of chartered bank assets and the total of their Canadian dollar deposit 
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liabilities. The deposit liabilities of the banks, except for those payable to the 
Government, are, of course, assets of the general public and, together with currency, 
comprise their most liquid assets. (See pp. 1194-1196 for discussion of general 
public holdings of liquid assets.) 


Open market operations in Government of Canada securities constitute the 
chief means by which the Bank of Canada influences the volume of chartered banks’ 
reserves. When the Bank of Canada purchases a security it issues a cheque in 
settlement which, after it is cashed at, or deposited with, a chartered bank by the 


‘recipient, is in turn deposited by that chartered bank in its account with the Bank 


of Canada, thereby increasing its cash reserves. Conversely, when the Bank of 
Canada sells a security, the cheque which it receives in payment is charged against 
the account of the chartered bank on which it is drawn thus decreasing that bank’s 
cash reserves. Increases or decreases in other assets and liabilities of the Bank 
of Canada also have an effect on the chartered banks’ cash reserves. For example, 
an increase in the amount of Bank of Canada notes held by the general public 
tends to reduce the banks’ cash reserves. 


The Bank of Canada Act was revised in 1936, 1938 and 1954. The major 

amendments in 1954 (see also pp. 1197-98) were the following :— 

(1) The Bank of Canada was given the power to vary the minimum cash 
reserve requirements of the chartered banks between 8 p.c. and 12 p.c. 
of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, provided that the chartered 
banks are given a minimum period of one month’s notice before each in- 
crease becomes effective and that any increase is not more than 1 p.c, 
during any one month. When this legislation became effective on July 1, 
1954, the initial requirement was 8 p.c. 

(2) Restrictions regarding the maximum amount of Bank of Canada holdings 
of securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province were removed. 
Prior to July 1, 1954, the Bank’s holdings of these securities which did 
not mature within two years were limited to 50 p.c. of the Bank’s out- 
standing note issue and deposit liabilities and holdings of these securities, 
which did not mature within 10 years, were limited to an amount equal to 
five times the paid-up capital and rest fund of the Bank. 

(3) Provision was made for one-fifth of the annual profits of the Bank to be 
appropriated to the rest fund until it reaches $25,000,000. At the same 
time the provision for the Bank to pay from its profits cumulative dividends 
of 44 p.c. per annum on the capital stock was removed. (This means that 
the Bank’s profits, except for allocations to the rest fund, will in future 
be transferred to the Government in a single payment rather than part 
in the form of a dividend and the balance in another payment. ) 


The Bank may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months 
to chartered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, 
on the pledge or hypothecation of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances 
on the pledge or hypothecation of readily marketable securities issued or guaranteed 
by Canada or any province may be made to the Government of Canada or the 
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_government of any province for periods not exceeding six months. Other loans 
may be made to the Government of Canada or the government of any province in 
amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such government’s revenue; such 
loans must be repaid before the end of the first quarter after the end of the fiscal 
year of the borrower. The Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times 
the minimum rate at which it is prepared to make loans or advances. This rate, 
known as the Bank Rate, has been 2 p.c. per annum since Oct. 17, 1950. 


The Bank has the sole right to issue paper money for circulation in Canada. 
Details regarding the note issue are given on pp. 1191-92. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Government of Canada in the payment 
of interest and principal and generally in respect of the management of the public 
debt of Canada. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any 


province, short-term securities issued by the United Kingdom, treasury bills or - 


other obligations of the United States, and certain classes of short-term commercial 
paper. The Bank is authorized by the Industrial Development Bank Act to purchase 
bonds and debentures issued by the Industrial Development Bank. The Bank 
may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, 
and may also deal in foreign exchange. 


The Bank may accept deposits that do not bear interest from the Government 
of Canada, the government of any province, any chartered bank or any bank to 
which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies. 


The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with 
the chartered banks in commercial banking fields. 


Section 23 of the Bank of Canada Act provides that the Bank shall maintain 
a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its outstanding notes and deposit 
liabilities. This requirement was suspended in 1940 when, under the terms of the 
Exchange: Fund Order, the Bank’s gold holdings were transferred to the Exchange 
Fund Account to form part of Canada’s official gold and United States dollar 
reserves. The requirement is still in suspension. The Currency, Mint and 
Exchange Fund Act, passed in 1952, provides that, notwithstanding Section 23 of 
the Bank of Canada Act, the Bank of Canada is not required to maintain a minimum 
or fixed ratio of gold or foreign exchange to its liabilities, unless the Governor in 
Council otherwise preseribes. : 


The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a 
Governor, a Deputy Governor and twelve directors. The Governor and Deputy 
Governor are appointed for terms of seven years each by the directors, with the 
approval of the Governor General in Council. The directors are appointed by the 
Minister of Finance, with the approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms 
of three years each. The Deputy Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but 
does not have the right to vote. There is an Executive Committee of the Board, 
composed of the Governor, Deputy Governor, one director and the Deputy Minister 
of Finance (who is without a vote), which has the same powers as the Board, except 
that its every decision must be submitted to the Board at its next meeting. 
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In addition to the Deputy Governor, who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors who are appointed by the Board of Directors 
to perform such duties as are assigned to them by the Board. 


The Governor is the chief executive officer of the Bank and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The Governor has the power to veto any action or decision of 
the Board of Directors or of the Executive Committee but such a veto is subject 
to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor General in Council. In the absence 


of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, who is a member of the Board, exercises all 


the powers and functions of the Governor. 


The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000 and is entirely held by the Minister of 
Finance. At the end of 1953, the rest fund of the Bank amounted to $10,050,367. 
The Bank of Canada Act, as amended in 1954, provides that each year 20 p.c. of 
the Bank’s annual profits (after provision for depreciation in assets, pension funds 
and such matters) shall be allocated to the rest fund until the rest fund reaches an 


- amount five times the paid-up capital of the Bank and the remainder shall be paid 


to the Receiver-General and placed to the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint 
John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver 
and is represented in St. John’s and Charlottetown. The agencies are chiefly 
concerned with the functions of the Bank as fiscal agent for the Government of 
Canada and with the issue and redemption of currency. The Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, which is described on pp. 1190-91, is a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Canada. 


The Bank of Canada Act requires that statements of the assets and liabilities 
of the Bank on each Wednesday and the last day of each month be published in 


the Canada Gazette. A summary of the statement as at Dec. 31, 1951-53, appears 


in Table 1. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1951-53 


Assets 1951 1952 1953 
$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
Assets 
ERICH OX CHANOO Me Reh een ate... site cies eae cetieths os eek earners ees 117-9 77+2 55-1 
Investments— 
iLneasoryvei tl storm Canada shiat classe vid ele cit Gale woes S a ockanecats 186-4 282-9 374-5 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada maturing 
Taal) CLIN U SOA NI SUEY ES ky ec Ain URN Ba el a re era eae aaa 955-3 1,176-9 1,002-1 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada not 
IRA ey -VEALS ethene eeu ase kiss s «oot remot 1,049-3 767-2 893-7 


Securities issued or guaranteed by a province of Canada.... — 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial Development 


eave eemee DRE, Wo Hibs cha nblatinaye le wh sala «ia petin Sp « 2-8 5-8 11:3 
NIAC LG MR hat 2 8s nics a ale ins Sudts caste: eh aun 86-3 7:3 12-1 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock...............4. 25-0 25-0 25-0 
TS nd ee a tale Re ee 5-1 5-1 4-8 
UE USCS VG eg RA a aia ae eg ee 16-0 34-1 58-7 


EUAN, ANSOUN Ee iain Suis d.oid sc 00ds Cenk ns M404 t ag 2, 444-1 2, 381-5 2,437-3 
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1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1951-53—concluded 


Liabilities 1951 1952 1953 
$'009,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
Liabilities 
Capitalipaidsupes see asc ae ters slceyeieierec a ctoleleiersrersietsierste cine 5-0 5-0 5-0 
R@SG LUI oreo teas teste cue cts ara int cre orcas easrejereahs lo eveiclatejoneia stetieistet= 10-1 10-1 10-1 
Notes in Circulation— 
Heldab yachantereGsballksrrccn cit seit ericlecicrte ceietnteti itr tts 273-1 272-5 263-8 
TN Dlg ol ac) gee aes ee er eure er an TR Ge aes eNO Acro otic 1,191-1 1, 288-7 1,335°3 
Deposits— 
Government ol. Canadas ce certo cate cate rete 94-91 16-21 51-51 
Ghartered: banks so es Moto easier aes Mhoeerehee 619-0 626-6 623-9 
OUR ORR eee Sacer etn crooner err anne rn re aische eteretreveterernre 66-1 44-5 29-5 
Horerenecurrency, liabilities ss rereieeimelits as -retieteeiste crete iolere 155-6 82-9 63-8 
All-other, liabilities! cc... oscar eaterel te erceacrseeteeieiera ciate ctaeie ts oie 29-31 34-91 54-21 
Totals, Liabilities. occ sec cee tee amano 2444-2 2,081-4 2,437 -1 


1 Before the transfer of Bank of Canada profits for the year ending Dec. 31 from ‘‘ All other liabilities” 
to ‘‘Government of Canada deposits’’. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, 
a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during — 
1944 and its banking operations commenced on Noy. 1, 1944. Its functions are 
described in the preamble to the Act as follows:— 

“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of 
monetary action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises 
which may reasonably be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income 
and employment is maintained, by supplementing the activities of other lenders and 
by providing capital assistance to industry with particular consideration to the financing 
problems of small enterprises.’’ 

The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada. The 
$25,000,000 capital stock of the Bank (completely paid up) was subscribed by the 
Bank of Canada. The Industrial Development Bank may also raise funds by the 
issue of bonds and debentures provided that its total direct liabilities and con- 
tingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and underwriting agreements do not 
exceed three times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 


The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises 
or commercial air services in Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 
(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 


(2) enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or 
debentures; 


(3) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with 
whom the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 
The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 

The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of 
other lending agencies, not to compete with them, and the Act of incorporation 
requires that it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the 
opinion that similar credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms 
and conditions. The Bank is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business 
of deposit banking. 
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2.—Authorized and Outstanding Loans and Investments of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, by Province, Size and Industry, as at Dec. 31, 1953 


Province Authorized | Outstanding Industry Authorized |Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland........... _— _— Food and beverages....... 5,478, 823 3,528,396 
Prince Edward Island..... 66, 000 49,583 || Rubber goods............ 50,000 45,000 
INO VAUSCObISIKn kl. ieee: 434, 829 315,580 || Leather products......... 727,500 342,805 
New Brunswick.......... 1, 274,221 915,007 || Textile products (except 
PIC DRCT Bie tee ete ee ak 24,285,543 | 18,522,929 Clothing we aes. ne as aoe 3,774, 679 2,880, 983 
NONTOINO ey dake saisiagsavtehcntaseons 14,313,565 | 9,157,561 |) Clothing (textiles and fur).| 1,783,250 etalon 
WE ILO DS ato. oy eotsin vows iorm icles 1,968, 445 1,101,833 |) Wood products............ 7,850, 309 D, (02,000 
Saskatchewan............ 3,533,000 | 3,255,002 || Paper products (including 
ENITLGZS a] MAI SOR toe eee 3,096,200 | 2,187,199 OULD) hes Want tener ee oe 4,191,400 3, 892,983 
British Columbia!........ 8,933,191 6,080,050 || Printing, publishing and 
| allied industries........ 1,129,000 442,791 
CANAds ioe cee swcsrecs <2 57,904,994 | 41,534,744 | Iron and steel products 
(including machinery 
—— | —_____ |—————__ and equipment)......... 7,125,690 3,554, 634 
Transportation equipment] 2,687,855 1,788,568 
Non-ferrous metal products 476,195 321,596 
Size of Loan Authorized | Credits Electrical apparatus and 
SUP D TCS estan omet rnc aetrers 2,638, 100 1,968,094 
—_- Non - metallic mineral 
DLOGUMCUS eee et mentee 2,804, 881 1,962,420 
$ No. Petroleum and coal prod- 
CES ets ae eee 2,890,000 2,832,213 
5 0O0,0r UNGer 4. guts cures: 51,192 13 | Chemical products........ 8, 253,500 7,149,065 
$0: 00160;,925, 0008. occces« 3,731,747 240 || Miscellaneous manufactur- 
$25,001 to $50,000......... 5,814, 254 147 ing industries: ¢4..5..00: 1,179,000 767,474 
$50,001 to $100,000........ 9,091,036 120 || Refrigeration:.........- 3,610, 812 2,482,132 
$100,001 to $200,000....... 9,744,365 66 || Generating or distributing 
$200,001 or over.......... 29,472,400 48 electricity aston eee 315,000 80,000 
Commercial air services. . 939,000 611,730 
AAT KOs Stee nee 57, 904, 9942 634 Totalsn heh. estes 57,904,994 | 41,534,744 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Because of partial repayments on account 


of current authorizations, the net authorizations were $46,754,639 of which those in excess of $200,000 
totalled $24,832,111. 


Section 2.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief 
circulating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, 
pp. 900-905. Those features of the development which then became permanent are 
outlined in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability 
for Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and 
partly replaced in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations 
of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of 
Canada completed the replacement of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 
denomination that had previously been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce 
gradually the issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. 
Further restrictions introduced by the 1944 revisions of the Bank Act cancelled the 
right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 
1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation 
in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada 
in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 
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The classification of Bank of Canada notes in circulation, by denomination, 
shown in Table 3 for 1950-53 is not strictly comparable with the classification for 


earlier years. 


fication and the total only is shown. 


earlier years. 


Dominion notes have been excluded from the denomination classi- — 


Also, an item has been added showing the 
outstanding chartered bank notes issued originally for circulation in Canada, 
The statistics of total notes in the hands of the general public are comparable with 


3.—Bank of Canada Notes, by Denomination, and Other Notes in Circulation, 1950-53 


Nore.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 
denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 


turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ 
Dr atten tates BEAK, Mitac: cco 8G meget nS 45,910,769 48, 809, 962 51,641, 466 54,900, 023 
ey) Hee, Coa i een cal air hte #80 ee 34, 243,030 35,911, 842 37, 927, 230 39,714,720 - 
SDA Misty tsb ie Meee. Ruck cam eee 103 , 833,274 107,085, 457 110, 816, 640 113,757,244 
BLO saciaii tg crete rae eee oe ET a 404, 655, 684 422,317,512 441,728,407 456,770,149 
S20) eee Oho Sth Ronse ed eaten ois suerte 323,572,326 353, 237, 484 392,511, 009 424,196,391 
Ls ae eM RAR ee Cote DIRS, Jo'6 Yh CR an 6,614 6,565 6,515 6,442 
POD TR ee ee ae Le See eee 104,392,817 108, 221, 783 114, 672, 846 121,898, 817 
SLOOs aars ae oe as Rae ae nrc 244,904,066 258,018, 267 273,053, 869 293,553,271 
SOOO orssc az ovo sPesvele is ein or te ean een ee 170, 875 139, 583 112,038 95,375 
SEDO Se ho the Aas eed ones onae ec 13,735, 750 10, 183,083 9,528,692 9,947,333 
TL OtaS: 3%: aes enue eet ee 1,275, 465, 205 1,343,971, 538 1,432,038, 712 1,514,879, 765 © 
Provineial notesecanen ccs oscebe eee 27,568 27,568 27,568 27,568 
Dominion nGvessa eee aoe tee 4,713,347 4,696,543 4,675,772 4,666, 763 
Defunet bank notes...,...........000: 88, 429 . 88,380 88, 364 88, 362 
Chartered bank notes!................ 12,944, 361 11,895,393 11,108,797 10,439, 689 
Grand Totals........... 1, 293,238,910 | 1,360,679,422 | 1,447,939,213 1,530,102, 147 


1JIn January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada 
as then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 


4.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1944-53 


Nore.—Newfoundland has long used Canadian bank notes so that when that Province united with 


Canada in 1949 no adjustment was necessary in the circulation figures, but the effect of including the popu- 
lation of Newfoundland from 1949 was to reduce the per capita note circulation by an estimated $1. 


Figures 


for the years 1926-43, comparable to those shown below, are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 959. 


Annual Averages 


of Month-End Figures 


Year 


Chartered 
k 


Annual Averages 
of Daily Figures 


Per 
Capitat 


———— | Sf | | | ree 


Bank of 

Canada 

Notes! 

$ 

1944: Le jin BEE oats pk: Sl 821,330, 660 
1945 A aeRO Diets Bee 5 2 940,911,000 
DO 4G on. cetyl RO ees St ee 981,727,494 
LOA See eee eke ate es 1,009, 112,506 
1948 8 iar, UH ATE Ee ee 1, 055,587,720 
$940 wat et SRE ee ee 1,086, 744,068 
TODO swe ok seas eee aoe 1,100, 898, 470 
LOOT ei See eee 1,151, 201,531 
10525 cote wso Riek odin eat oe 1,227,449, 385 
ES Sei ca oA RR it bar te pe» 1,298, 894, 876 


37,056, 187 
28, 636, 174 
23,172,717 
19, 675, 994 
17,109,071 


14,731,992 


anno 


858, 386, 847 
969,547,174 
1,004, 900, 211 
1,028,788, 500 
1,072, 696,791 


1,101,476, 060 
1,100,898, 470 
1,151, 201,531 
1, 227, 449, 385 
1,298, 894, 876 


835,000, 000 
951,000,000 
992,000,000 
1,013,000, 000 
1,053, 000, 000 


1,087,000, 000 
1,085,000, 000 
1,132,000, 000 
1,207,000, 000 
1,275,000, 000 


1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 


other chartered banks are not available. 
circulation outside Canada. 


4 Figures based on estimates of population as given at p. 137; see headnote to this table. 
January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada as shen 


remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 


2 Gross note circulation only; notes held by 
Includes, prior to 1950, a relatively small amount issued for 
3’ Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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Coinage.—Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
ce. 315), gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars 
and five dollars (nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins 
include: silver coins in denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents and 10 cents 
(eight-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and 
bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. Provision is made for the temporary 
alteration of composition in event of a shortage of prescribed metals. A tender 
of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case of gold coins for the 
payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment of an amount 
up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1944-53 


Nors.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures for 1901-25 are given in the 1927-28 Year 
Book, pp. 857-858, and for 1926-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 956. 


0 LL 


Year Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Le eee 54,972,812 | 4,825,057 | 1,407,754 571,000 | 6,753,329 | 68,529,952 5-74 
GSB oe oe ae : | 58,327,590 | 4,823,237 | 1,407,462 | 1,521,170 | 7,499,263 | 73,578, 722 6-09 
LOAGete StlaSal sic 59,944,549 5,113,103 1,155,791 1,520, 849 8,024,547 | 75,758,839 6-16 
iY Mane eae 61,049,986 | 5,503,117 868,994 | 1,520,647 | 8,382,327 | 77,325,071 6-16 
1908 ee tae 63,829,640 | 6,117,555 730,064 | 1,520,210 | 9,088,221 | 81,285,690 6-34 
OSG eet teres 67,874,750 | 6,753,780 661,333 | 1,519,743 | 9,407,325 | 86,216,931 6:41 
HOSOM Hes eae: 73,473,724 | 7,393,138 621,440 | 1,519,419 | 10,012,143 | 93,019, 864 6-78 
POD inte ik iene 78,638,143 | 7,815,103 599,655 | 1,701,849 | 10,794,169 | 99,548,919 7-11 
LOSS Pd OMS: 83,463,939 | 7,814,398 584,882 | 2,278,329 | 11,476,591 |105, 618, 139 7-32 
PODS teria eae 89,550,236 | 7,813,081 570,847 | 3,109,691 | 12,130,181 |113,174,036 7-66 


ee ee ee 


1 Tombac, a copper-zinc alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes. 2 Per capita figures 
are based on estimates of population as given at p. 137. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a 
branch of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened 
on Jan. 2, 1908. In 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 48) it was constituted a branch of the 
Canadian Department of Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian 


Mint. From 1858 the British North American provinces, and later Canada, obtained 


their coins from the Royal Mint at London or from The Mint, Birmingham. Before 
that date, coins were mainly British, United States and Spanish. In its earlier years 
the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production of gold, 
silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation and of British sovereigns and small 
coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 


Before 1914, only small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during 
World War I the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by estab- 
lishing a refinery in which nearly 29,000,000 oz. t. of South African gold were 
treated on account of the Bank of England. The subsequent development of 
the gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becomin@one of 
the principal activities of the Mint. Fine gold produced from the rough bullion 
shipments received from the mines is purchased by the Mint and later delivered to 
the Bank of Canada for account of the Minister of Finance in bars of approximately 
400 oz. t. each, or, for those mines authorized to sell gold in the open market, the 
bullion is shipped to various domestic and foreign processors. The fine silver 
extracted from the rough gold is generally used for coinage purposes. 
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6.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1944-53 


Nore. —Figures for 1926-43 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 957. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel Tombac! Bronze 
Year R e A Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin Coin 

ae SS Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 

oz. t oz. t $ $ $ $ $ 
(944 ora ae oee 2,862,048 | 2,829,755 | 4,006,000 os 571,000 400 454, 600 
1945 Fee As a 2,503,416 2,499, 163 3,416,300 —_— 950, 300 —_ 748,500 
1 SAG ne 2,652,245 | 2,665,964 1,710,000 291,500 _ _- 528,500 
EE Se Soe ewe, 2,868, 469 2,859,084 1,186,000 391,000 — _ 360,300 
OAS Bere Se red. 3,401,991 | 3,405,073 | 2,829,956 615,500 — -- 708,300 
1940 Oe cae 3,925,618 | 3,865,296 | 4,148,842 637,500 —~ a 321,901 
TQDO Rs shee 4,422,968 4,347,961 5, 641, 805 640,510 —_— —_— 607 , 003 
LODE eve eee cobs cs 4,169, 480 4,167,485 5,213,677 423,003 182, 829 —_ 783,329 
OSD Sassen oe oe 3,953, 158 4,031,063 4,869,552 597 576, 965 — 683 , 820 
TOSS eet oe 3,684,074 | 3,626,497 | 6,138, 686 234 831,915 _— 655, 130 


1 See footnote 1, Table 5. 


Subsection 2.—General Public Holdings of Certain Liquid Assets 


The Bank of Canada’s presentation of statistics concerning the volume of 
money is shown in Table 7. This shows not only currency and active bank deposits 
(formerly referred to as ‘money supply”’), but also inactive chartered bank deposits 
and Government of Canada securities which, although not used to make payments, 
are forms in which the public holds its liquid funds. The series has been carried 
back to 1944 and provides a good approach to the problem of measuring changes 
in the volume of money under present-day conditions. 


7.—General Public Holdings of Certain Liquid Assets, as at Dec. 31, 1944-53 


(Millions of dollars) 
pa a a ee et i el ie WO ein i ean aN oe 


Inactive 


Currency and Government 
Year Active Bank eter a of Canada Total 

Deposits Devonits! Securities? 
EO ic Aerated We 9 sie, beets RR eat wie ea on los 2,060 9,131 14,344 
LOAD ated see tls pea ts Le 3,514 2,391 11,310 17.215 
1 OAG) ae veces eee nee aan de aaa Pe A 3,996 2,856 11,175 18,027 
LOG rent tee en ee eee ee ee 3,944 3, 143 10, 763 17,850 
QA Siem. wrt tect, atta Bs": cfd out Melk: aa 4,335 3,408 10, 249 17,992 
POA OE Sy eat RTA Ts tht ee eee 4,422 3,751 9,902 E18) 075 
HDG sea a She ES SAO NS Silo 2 4,851 3, 861 10,066 18,778 
LOO eee tee a Ore eee one ees 4,843 3,894 9,388 18,125 
198 2 ict tanta is enti ane ane oe Dnlao 4,129 9,062 18,364 
1 OES SE ene Oe OER PIE, HED Bar 5,134 4,211 9, 284 18, 629 


1 Estimated aggregate minimum quarterly balances in chartered bank personal savings deposits in 
Canada plus non-personal notice deposits in Canada. ? Holdings of all investors, other than the 
Bank of Canada, chartered banks and Government of Canada accounts. Includes direct and guaranteed 
securities (including refundable taxes) at par. Direct debt includes both matured and unmatured issues 
outstanding, exclusive of sinking fund holdings; guaranteed debt is included on the basis of total unmatured 
issues Owggtanding; Newfoundland debt assumed by the Government of Canada has been included since 
June 1949" Foreign pay securities have been valued at official mid-rates of exchange to Sept. 30, 1950, and 
at market rates thereafter. 


In measuring currency and active bank deposits, it is necessary to decide 
which categories of bank deposits should be classed as active and which, by their 
nature, should be regarded more appropriately as part of the public’s other liquid 


asset holdings. Generally, it has been satisfactory to classify bank deposits as 
active if cheques may be drawn against them. In other countries this criterion 
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has seemed to work fairly well because cheques may not be drawn against savings 
deposits. In Canada, however, cheques are, in practice, drawn freely against 


savings deposits and this poses an awkward problem. To omit all savings deposits 
of chartered banks would ignore the obvious fact that, for many people, a savings 
account is an active chequing account which is very similar to a current deposit. 
On the other hand it is known from available information that, of the total amount 
on deposit in savings accounts in Canada, much the larger part is, in practice, 
inactive. Chartered banks pay interest on the minimum quarterly balances in 
personal savings accounts, i.e., on the sum that has been left undisturbed for the 
quarterly period; from the amount of interest that is actually paid on this basis 
as compared with the nominal rate of interest, it is apparent that the aggregate 
minimum quarterly balances in personal savings accounts are, at present, about 
five-sixths of the total of such deposits. 

It is felt, therefore, that a more realistic account of monetary developments in 
Canada—and one more comparable with the usual presentation of similar statistics 
in other countries—is obtained by omitting the minimum quarterly balances in 
personal savings deposits and non-personal notice deposits from active money 
statistics. It has seemed preferable to exclude these deposits on the basis that they 
are inactive in practice rather than to include them on the grounds that they are 
potentially active because cheques may be issued against them. 

The published returns of Canadian chartered banks include among assets 
“Cheques on Other Banks” which represents the amount of cheques that have been 
credited to the deposit account of the payee but not yet cleared against the deposit 
account of the drawer. To the extent of such items in ‘float’ there is, therefore, 
duplication in the figures of bank deposits. In Table 8, ‘Cheques on Other Banks’”’ 
has been deducted from the figure of chartered bank deposits in order to eliminate 
this duplication. 

Government deposits are given different treatment in different countries as 
far as volume-of-money statistics are concerned. In general, the commonly used 
figure of bank deposits excludes Government deposits and, on the whole, it appears 
preferable to exclude Government of Canada deposits from the Canadian active 


money figures. 


8.—Summary Statistics of Currency and Active Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1944-53 
(Millions of dollars) 


Sas 


Currency Outside Banks! Active Bank Deposits Total 
—- —-—- Currency 
one Bank of Total and 
ates Goi Total Chartered Canada Active Active 
Currency | Bank Net? | ‘Other’ Bank Bank 
Deposits Deposits Deposits 
ADL ear ate a 930 60 990 2elso 28 2,163 3,153 
OAR ee ees 992 63 1,055 2,429 30 2,459 3,514 
Oa Geir ie 1,031 65 1,096 2,806 94 2.900 3,996 
PON atten. as 1,046 66 15112 2,764 68 2,832 3,944 
TOAS tess tts elds 70 1,185 3,069 81 3,150 4,335 
DAOC ys Sn al 1,110 74 1,184 3,111 127 3,238 4,422 
LCG Ug Nene Ae 1,136 78 1,214 3,430 207 3, 637 4,851 
UA ie eae 1,191 84 ih PANS 3,502 66 3,568 4,843 
ABD 7 Pers is Gites 1,289 88 Woke Sol 45 3,796 5,173 
MOB aire. ler. teooo 94 1,429 3, 675 30 3000 5,134 
1 Note circulation excluding notes held by chartered banks together with total coin issued by the Mint, 
ess coin held by the banks. 2 Demand and notice deposits, deposits of Provincial Governments, 
United Kingdom and foreign banks; less ‘ float’ deposits, that is, cheques on banks as shown in month-end 
returns. 3 Excludes Government of Canada, chartered bank and foreign deposits. 
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CURRENCY AND ACTIVE BANK DEPOSITS IN RELATION 
TO NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION 


MILLION DOLLARS 
16000 


NET VALUE 


OF 
PRODUCTION 


1938 ‘39 1940 ‘41 


* ESTIMATE 


Section 3.—Commercial Banking 


As one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient 
to cover both currency and banking in one historical sketch, which is given in the 
1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 
1940 Year Book, p. 897, and bank absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 
edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 Year Book, pp. 894-895, shows the 
insolvencies from Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. The more 
important of the revisions to banking legislation contained in the 1954 Bank Act 
are outlined in Subsection 1, 


Subsection 1.—Chartered Banks 


Canadian commercial banks are chartered or licensed by the Government of 
Canada and operate under one federal statute—the Bank Act—which is revised 
every ten years and brought into line with changing economic conditions. In 
addition to doing a commercial banking business, the chartered banks hold most of 
the public’s savings deposits. 


Revisions in Banking Legislation in 1954.—In 1954 there were a number 
of important changes in legislation affecting the operations of the chartered banks, 
arising out of the decennial revision of the Bank Act and revisions of the Bank of 
Canada Act and the National Housing Act. 


i 


iu 
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An amendment to the Bank Act concerned the minimum cash reserves which 
the chartered banks are required to hold in the form of notes of and deposits with 
the Bank of Canada. The banks had been required to maintain at all times cash 
reserves of not less than 5 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities. In 
practice, they normally attempted to maintain a ratio of about 10 p.c. As a result 
of the amendment, the banks are now required to maintain cash reserves, on the 
average during each calendar month, equal to not less than 8 p.c. of their Canadian 
dollar deposit liabilities. In conjunction with this change, an amendment was 
made to the Bank of Canada Act which gives the Bank of Canada power to vary the 
minimum cash reserve requirement between 8 p.c. and 12 p.c. of Canadian dollar 
deposit liabilities, provided that the chartered banks are given a minimum period 
of one month’s notice before each increase becomes effective and that the increase 
effective in any one month is not more than 1 p.c. 


The National Housing Act 1954 gives the chartered, banks authority to lend 
money for residential construction on the security of mortgages insured by a govern- 
ment agency. Prior to 1954, the Bank Act had prohibited the chartered banks 
from lending money on the security of mortgages on real or immovable property, 
except for loans made under the terms of the Farm Improvements Loans Act of 
1944 and the Veterans Business and Professional Loans Act of 1946. 


Another amendment to the Bank Act allows the banks to lend money to 
individuals, other than manufacturers or dealers, on the security of motor-vehicles 
or any other personal or movable household property. 


With the development of the Canadian oil industry, a new section has been 
added to the Bank Act which allows oil loans to be made on various types of security, 
including oil in the ground. 


The amount of capital which a newly-incorporated bank must have before it 
commences business has been doubled. The requirements are now a minimum 
subscribed capital of $1,000,000 and a minimum paid-up capital of $500,000. The 
previous requirements had been in effect since 1890. 


Another amendment to the Bank Act was related to the problem of raising 
new capital. Under the provisions of the old Act there were difficulties attached 
to making a new issue of capital stock if the bank concerned had shareholders 
resident in countries where considerable detailed information (which banks are not 
required to make public in Canada) must be filed before the issue of capital stock 
is approved. The amendment relieves banks of the obligation to make offerings 
to shareholders resident in such countries. 


After 1935, the chartered banks’ note circulation in Canada was gradually 
withdrawn and, in July 1950, the banks paid to the Bank of Canada approximately 
$13,500,000, an amount equal to their outstanding Canadian notes, and, thereafter, 
the Bank of Canada became liable to redeem the notes on presentation. Some of 
the banks with foreign branches have continued to maintain a small issue of foreign 
currency notes but the costs, including taxes, have made it an unprofitable operation. 
The Bank Act now provides that all note-issuing privileges of the banks shall cease 
and also provides for methods of retiring the outstanding foreign note circulation 
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With the above-mentioned payment by the chartered banks to the Bank of Canada, 
the additional liability, often referred to as the “double liability”, which formerly 
attached to a bank’s shares in proportion to its outstanding note issue, was can- 
celled. When there was. additional liability attached to the bank’s shares it was 
essential that the shares could be transferred only by registration on the books of 
the bank. As this is no longer necessary, an amendment to the Bank Act provides 
that each bank, if it so wishes, may provide for another method of share transfer. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks 
now than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the 
number of branch banking offices. Owing mainly to amalgamations, the number 
of banks declined from 34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until 
the incorporation of a new bank—the Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought 
the total to 11.* The number of chartered bank branches in Canada increased from 
747 at Dec. 31, 1902, to 3,932 at the end of 1953. 


* The Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank amalgamated Feb. 1, 1955, to become the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank. 


9.—Branches of Chartered Banks by Province, as at Dec. 31, for 
Certain Years 1868-1953 


Norz.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for , 
the banks employing them. 


Province 
or 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
Territory 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. 
Newfoundland...| ... Bae mae aoe aE a0 SG aA Am 39 40 42 45 
PPh isiandaes — 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 23 23 23 23 23 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 126 127 144 147 148 149 
New Brunswick.. 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 93 96 100 101 101 107 
Quebeceeer nee 12 137 196) 1,150) 1,072) 1,183} 1,083] 1,041] 1,067] 1,164] 1,184] 1,211 1,230 
Ontariowss ee 100} 349] 549) 1,586} 1,326} 1,409] 1,208] 1,092] 1,117] 1,257 1,304] 1,315] 1,350 
Manitoba........ ~ 52 O53 349224 239 162 148 151 165 168 174 75 
Saskatchewan....|\ __ 30 87 { 591 427 447 233} 213] 226) 238] 240} 243] 947 
Allbentanpesn en, \ 424) 269] 304 172 163 190} 246) 257 264 270 
British Columbia 2 46 MI Hebe 186} 229 192 180} 216} 294 304} 318] 328 
Yukon and 
ING Weel eee — — 8 3 3 4 5 5 6 9 8 9 8 

Canada eee 123) 747/ 1,145] 4,676) 3,770) 4,083] 3,311] 3,084 3,219) 3,679} 3,776] 3,848) 3,932 


a 


10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, 
as at Dec. 31, 1953 


Norre.—This table does not include 696 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Te Ia gee I ee SS Sa ee 


Chartered Banks N’f’ld. PAB ale N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No No No No. No No 
Bank oi Montreal. fcnot hk. ancl 9 1 16 14 115 193 
Bank of Nova Seotia. 6...0..0. 4....... 18 8 4] 36 31 145 
Bank of Porontel scent ce fd a ce —_ — 1 _- 25 138 
Provincial Bank of Canada............. —— 1 — 11 124 12 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 4 6 20 0) 75 257 
Royal Bank of Canadas...) 0 .” 9 4 63 22 93 232 
Domiiition Bani eae, ee — — 1 3 16 120 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... — — — —— 232 12 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... — — 1 1 116° 129 
Barclays Bank (Canada)e= 0%, .4< | _ — — -- 2 1 

Mercantile Bank of Canada............. — — —_ -- 1 _ 
Rotals, cise. fuses eee eee 40 20 143 96 727 1,239 


| ee ae fe eapeereastenreees | eaepeigeeeen eaemeseeseoeat 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, 
as at Dee. 31, 1953—concluded 


Yukon 
Chartered Banks Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Total 

N.W.T. 

No No No No No No 

Bank of Montreal...........2seeseeeeee: 28 35 51 70 2 534 
Bank of Nova Scotia. ........eeeeeeeees 9) 24 29 37 — 378 
Teale Of LOrOntO hos. Ae ose cad stews ees 15 25 17 18 —_ 239 
Provincial Bank of Canada.........--+: _ — — — — 148 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........--- 37 48 57 80 3 596. 
- Royal Bank of Canada.........-++++++: 58 75 55 66 2 679 
Dominion Bank!........----ceesseeeees 14 5 11 11 — 181 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... 4 — = — — 248 
Imperial Bank of Canada.........+.+++- 9 25 31 18 if! 228 
Barclays Bank (Canada).......-.++++++- _— —_— — 1 — 4 
Mercantile Bank of Canada.........---- _ — —~ ; — — 1 
TM OtAIS tee tite ee ne cies oceans 174 237 201 301 8 3,236 


1 The Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank amalgamated Feb. 1, 1955, to become the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank. 


11.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks outside Canada, with 
their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Norn.—This table does not include seven sub-agencies operating outside Canada. 


a 


Bank and Location 1952 1953 Bank and Location 1952 1953 
Kae au fag See Ae Ree [eee Me eee AL Se Be, 
No. No. No. No. 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
United Kingdom..............--- 2 2 United Kingdom..........-.--- 2 2 
Umibede States. cts ais <(oin fpiew ee 2 2 British West Indies...........-- 12 13 
Wnited States tae crc se tee che 1 il 
(Ohi ey hag jee arora see Fone 18 18 
Bank of Nova Scotia— Puerto kRiCOmeese mass ca ene 3 3 
United Kingdom..............-- 1 1 Central and South America..... 20 - 22 
British West Indies...........-. 14 14 EL aitie Dee ee Re eee etic seh \ 6 6 
Dominican Republic............- 1 1 Dominican Republic...........- 
MTEC LATOR one ron ccciess © eueieus sie 1 il France mee on emcee ieee dace teaser 1 1 
(Oi lof eee Rie RS GOO 7 it 
Puerto: RiCOt sent ene aces ieee cin 3 3 |\Dominion Bank— 
United Kingdom.............-. il 1 
Wnited'Stateses..c.s ss ++ tes 1 1 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
United Kingdom..............-- 1 1 BTAnCOse otatine a eerie ate 1 1 
British West Indies............-- 3 3 —_-— 
United States..........seeeereee 5 5 Totals..........-00-caccccecees 106 109 


peer NN ae ee eS 


Combined Financial Statistics of Chartered Banks.—In order to afford 
a clear account of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities 
have been classified in Table 12 into two main groups: liabilities to shareholders 
and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily considered when 
determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are divided into 
four groups, ‘other assets’ being included in the total. The relative rates of increase 
of capital and reserve funds may be noted in the table, also the great increase in 
the proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities and the gradually 
increasing percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. The declining 
proportion of chartered bank notes in circulation to total liabilities to the public 
is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in recent times (see p. 1191). 
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Norr.—These statistics are yearly avera 
Figures for 1867-1936 will be found in the 1 
edition, 


p. 1105. 
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12.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, 1944-53 


ges computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year 
938 Year Book, pp. 918-919, and for 1937-43 in the 1952-53 


ee eee 
eo .. 80 os 


ASSETS 
Publie 
Gold Government | Municipal piteen 
Year Reserves, of Canada Securities in oe 
Notes of and and Canada and Total Total Total Total 
Deposits with] Provincial Public Securities Loans Assets! A gsate 
the Bank of | Government Securities 
Canada Securities Elsewhere 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c 
1944. 538, 206, 187 2,991,047 ,582 283,417,399] 3,353, 259,736 1,343, 938,364] 5,990,410, 887|] 94-98 
1945. 604, 842,928) 3,438, 830,751 313,061,291} 3,857,534, 890 1,505, 039,333] 6,743,217,134l| 95-48 
1946. 686,368,427} 3,734,872, 237 381,996,554) 4, 287,002,710] 1,642,519, 066 7,429, 608,029] 95-89 
1947. 679,051,569) 3,395,306, 552 436,075,580] 4,108,441,158 2,125,582,441] 7,810,913,975]] 95-72 
1948. 719,499,043) 3,314,539,556 393, 841,399] 4,120, 137,032 2,388,597,680] 8,140,145,708] 95-81 
1949. 762,901,802) 3,573,294, 569 387, 844,005} 4,370,052, 504 2,618,421,119} 8,657,764,277]] 95-99 
1950. 769,951,696] 3,563,018, 724 402, 235, 668] 4,363,401, 201 2,872,411, 227] 9,015,109, 852/| 96-06 
1951. 799,304,753] 3,134, 186,339 384,481,994) 3,930,581, 704 3,495, 723,921) 9,384, 800,263] 96-11 
1952. 850, 995,055} 3,271,073, 120 416,556,385] 4,070,324, 029 3, 607,883,433] 9,760,480,522!] 96-14 
1953. 885,714,106] 3, 172,572,295 404,852,995] 3,942,016, 950 4,215,121, 224]10, 334,778,308] 96-23 
ee ee eee 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities 
to Liabilities to the Public 
Shareholders 
Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 
Capital Reserve in Deposits Deposits on Public 
Fund Circulation] in Canada in Canada Deposit? Liabilities? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1944...} 145,500,000 136,750,000] 37,056,187] 1,863,793,981 2, 272,573,361] 5,422,302, 978 5,689, 443,095 
1945...] 145,500,000} 136,750,000 28,636,174] 1,986,075, 142] 2,750,358, 254 6, 159,997,976] 6,438, 617, 676 
1946...| 145,500,000} 144, 666, 667 23,172,717] 2,155,312, 749 3, 327,057,442] 6,771,555, 153 7,123,979, 417 
1947...] 145,500,000] 178,000,000 19,675,994] 2,138,771,178] 3,681, 231,057 7,075,355, 884] 7,476, 627,449 
1948...] 145,500,000] 182, 416, 667 17,109,071) 2,258, 658, 693 3,972, 159,586) 7,402,776, 952 7,798, 910,335 
1949...] 145,500,000 187,000,000)) 14,731,992 2,353, 033,907] 4,333,888, 999 7,921, 694,763] 8,310,215, 001 
1950...}| 145,500,000} 200, 000,000 424 ,0434] 2,562,813,591 4,547, 880,387] 8,220, 886,332 8,660, 173, 804 
1951...] 146,502,115] 200,837,564 279,6304) 2,711,524, 845] 4,592, 929,318 8,464,510, 837] 9,019,780, 755 
1952...| 148,522,618] 211,798, 615 180,3694| 2,931,558, 298) 4,811,471, 906 8, 899, 236, 252] 9,384, 111,788 
1953. ..| 149,954,371 228,095,099 141,9504| 3,081,380,359] 5,098, 833,001 9,482,574,676] 9,945,599, 866 


1 Includes other assets not specified, 
and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada. 


§ Includes other liabilities not specified. 


? Includes deposits of Federal and Provincial Governments 


4 After 


January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained 
outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada; these figures cover notes in circulation outside Canada 
which were not taken over by the Bank of Canada. 


13.—Analysis of Assets of Chartered Banks, 1951-53 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


SSSSSSSSssSSSaaSaSaSSSSS SS 


Assets 1951 1952 1953 
SE RES ae tire ete Ree) Soh ci) Obed ee 
; $ $ $ 
Cash reserves! against Canadian eepositss em. id ie 782,564, 265 833, 332, 674 866, 645,535 
Pubsigiary Coil) et eee OL ee re te ek 14,567, 622 15, 994, 769 17,411,039 
Notes of other Canadian banks........................ 471, 665, 9672 562,336, 6042 631,089, 8062 
Deposits at other Canadian banks..................... 877,118 313,582 324, 826 
Gold andcom abroad ete. Cee ee a 2,172,866 1, 667, 612 1, 657, 532 
Warsign qurreanies: 27 ea Leda). eae we 40,333, 387 38, 764, 903 40,954,488 
eposits at United Kingdom banks................... 22,569, 857 18,301, 927 19,845,421 


237, 614, 233 259, 198,723 269,020, 984 


©/e 0/0) ee (oles sete 6 © ee Bie eke 6.06 @ wie! 6 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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13.—Analysis of Assets of Chartered Banks, 1951-53—concluded 


Assets 


Securities— 
Federal and Provincial Government securities....... 
Other Canadian and foreign public securities......... 
Other bonds, debentures and stocks................. 


Call and Short Loans— 
RE veel te ey eS ee bee eS P eaeaeee aeas 
BOISE er ee tea easels. sik folet sical fssarers. ia) als.sis 


Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Governments.............+++- 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school 
CINSEIEOID She #5 Space ren BERR ICE NGL CORD a cote ore 
Other current loans and discounts...............-- 
Blsewhere thancia Cana datmciivacd. aa occ ssnccl sists aslo t 


Neon -CunrenelOnNs a5 heat. Osc cen 0s fibalibisiels Heelies + ars 


Other Assets— 
Real estate, other than bank premises..............- 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the banks.......... 
deinks WECTINSCI Mea: . bt. Hote chia cite t 5 a hies . Slee tienes 
Bank circulation redemption fund................55. 
Liabilities of customers under letters of credit as per 
CORLL BET ee ook... we iein oes ele alain i iain lal nllo el cls ig) le raldqeiecteian 


1951 


$ 


3,134, 186,339 
384, 481,994 
411,913,371 


98, 103, 643 
107,849,379 


34,723,105 


113,707, 104 
2,867,753, 460 
272,180,790 


1,406, 440 
156,372 


417,479 
116, 185, 897 


255, 207, 737 
14,161,838 


9,384, 800, 263 


3,271,073, 120 
416,556, 385 
382, 694,524 


128,478,786 
132, 534, 268 


18, 862,541 


112,732, 282 
2,942,485, 180 
271,281,371 


1,509, 005 


109, 269 
390, 850 
125, 138,049 


208, 972,300 
17,751,798 


1953 


3,172,572, 295 
404, 852,995 
364,591, 660 


137, 292,002 
191,205,576 


7,053, 287 


111,434, 534 
3,503,338, 196 
263,320, 455 


1,477,174 
103,792 


410,963 
124,004, 274 


186, 300, 098 
19,871,376 


9, 760,480,522 | 10,334, 778,308 


pag peieoe bearers 3st eee a ea 


1 Cash reserves include Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered banks together with 
their deposits with the Bank of Canada, but exclude minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. 


2 Includes cheques of other banks. 


14.—Analysis of Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1951-53 


Norz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


2 2 ee ee eee 


Liabilities 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
PING LOR CIUCHIA GION sa. cies wieisions 0 orbjacele i 0.0 s!s0'sie oieleie sie-e'si6 
Deposit Liabilities— 


Government Deposits— 
LOOM Ee ae Maree cok ces eile selea a were wae 


sietele SAS efe: 6.60 SCs ee a0 8 009 01015 010. 0 @ 0 16 056 Ewe mine le 


ROMEO TINA EET NE tree tits 2 loss sere ise, (ela, ore Jalsa la/sin Gio nie: 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 

“‘Chrarig loin S ess Ses Sec micige arian ee ara 

(DER tee ey Sere a le Seniors Gat c Soee eee 

Bint Alss sO CPOSue WIA DUI bLESE 7 facia ene yrie = oyn io sie eens 


Canadian currency (estimated)...........eeeeeeeeeeees 
Foreign currency (estimated)............ce.eeeeeeecees 


Totals, Note and Deposit Liabilities.............. 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1951 


279, 630! 


229, 128, 262 
170, 266, 769 


2,711,524, 845 
4,592,929,318 
99,007, 261 
661, 659,382 


117,943,058 
45,176, 237 
127, 526,578 


8,755, 156,710 


7,851,000, 000 
904,000, 000 


8,755, 436, 340 


1952 


180,369! 


141,069, 925 
191,521, 145 


2,931,558, 298 
4,811, 471,906 
133, 447, 802 
690, 167,176 


119,361,485 
43,345,413 
105, 212,030 


9,167, 155, 180 


8,238,000, 000 
929,000,000 


9, 167,335,549 


1953 


141,950! 


225, 664,042 
185,756, 182 


3,081,380, 359 
5,098, 833,001 
164,331,904 
726, 609, 188 


132, 448, 241 
34, 625,735 
101,018,797 


9,750, 667,449 


8,785,000, 000 
966, 000, 000 


9,750, 809,399 
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14.—Analysis of Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1951-53—concluded 


Liabilities 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ 
Other Liabilities to the Public— 
Letters olscredibpoutstan ding. qetesaittotemtodeis teers 255, 207, 737 208, 972.300 186, 300.098 
Liabilities not included under foregoing headings..... 9,136,678 7,803,939 8,490,369 
Torats, LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC................. 9,019,780, 755 9,384, 111.788 9,945,599, 866 


LIABILITIES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Capital tee). Micke act aco Bees eh ee ane ee 146,502,115 148,522,618 149, 954.371 
Rest or reserve tunGn-c.). case enact e 200. 837,564 211,798, 615 228.095.099 
Grand Totals, Liabilities....................... 9,367,120,434 | 9,744,483,021 | 10,323, 649,336 


1 After January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such notes issued for circulation in Canada as 
then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada; these figures cover notes in circulation 
outside Canada which were not taken over by the Bank of Canada. 2 Deposits in currencies other 
than Canadian are expressed in Canadian dollars at current rate of exchange. 3 Totals do not 
correspond with those in Table 12 because of the inclusion here of inter-bank deposits. 


15.—Significant Ratio Comparisons of eee and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 
1944-53 


Nors.— Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. Figures for the years — 


1926-43 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 966. 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 

Vaan Canadian Deposits to Note and Note and 
——_ Deposit Deposit 

Daily! Month-End Liabilities Liabilities 


1 Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


16.—Deposits in Chartered Banks, according to Size and Currency, as at 
Sept. 30, 1952 and 1953 


eee eS 
_———————— 8 — 


: Deposit 
AD epost Deposits in Accounts Deposits in 
Year and Class (C ants diaw Canadian (Other than |Currencies other 
Carey) Currency Canadian | than Canadian 
y Currency) 
No. $ No. $ 
1952 
Deposits Payable on Demand— 
$1,000-or- less ro Gar ee. ao ae a. 873,472 197,178, 682 3,543 1,118,995 
S100) to $0,000 ea ae 183, 074 405,335,460 1,157 2,753,001 
$5,,000°t0 $25 0005 cia. tiene oo, Han octane. 56, 835 578, 690, 094 769 9,075, 987- 
$25;,000:16' $100500032.. ves oo shee eeneen 11,879 550. 924,973 853 19,471, 251 
Over S100, Odea cere cae es 3,979 | 1,470,506, 292 204 108, 157, 848 
Adjustment itemal jn, \es. ss. des. sek noe —176, 678, 833 Py +14,953,548 
DOB er ic ceed nae: 1,129,239 | 3,025,956, 668 6, 026 155,530, 630 


1 Represents certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 
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16.—Deposits in Chartered Banks, according to Size and Currency, as at 
Sept. 30, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


CZ<E.:{.7VuF--—j[N[{t_t/_t_ FOO HORernCRKtKKtwoOowoOoooO—Sa—;~+—nmossaamaos\_<—————. 


: Deposit 
oe etd Deposits in Accounts Deposits in 
Year’and Class iGanads 4 Canadian (Other than |Currencies other 
Currency Canadian than Canadian 
Currency) 
y Currency) 
No. $ No. $ 
1952—concluded 
Deposits Payable After Notice— 

MGT BOOT OR LOSS Se Mole aie sna vecats ecassaje sei pr tieeiecel> 6, 665, 742 1,091,495, 949 90 18, 804 
SIMO GOL SO NOOO S 5,- circ tiswsietnesitee terse se 880,546 1, 866, 287, 102 20 45,845 
O00 £0 S20 000 Be. Sattek ssc letsle o's s eve'ehe 145, 925 1, 223,356, 827 3 38,799 
Sor OOOO G LOO SOOO Meo c.ce. clots caceretsie's ols ores 6,911 295,333, 488 3 149, 063 
Overso LUO OOO eck c sce cis crcias ¢ 1,090 414,990, 694 2 457,499 
AUStMeNt OMS. <o)5cla cee sae ccc ee aT, +9, 416.256 aes +54 

POUBISSe hie sc eG ee see < 7,700, 214 4,900, 880,316 118 710, 064 
1953 
Deposits Payable on Demand— 
LONGI LESS ree cle crave. clcvors’s o srecelarn.ci\ss,0 6% 910, 804 208,308, 225 4,057 1,177,479 
BIO COLO OU me tes cise otibie & cree ers, ereicyes 194, 874 431,609,988 1,373 3,352,030 
SO CO) SLOT OOU Ns cise oe oo cic.e0 ensiess ofs.+0)« 60, 423 608, 360, 263 859 10, 212, 608 
S25 OOO EOFSLOO SOOO, Societies s cscs se esas 12, 632 582, 997.967 391 19, 241,395 
Ovieree! OO TOOO Mee na ran cee casas specu cies! 4,044 1,525, 690,544 205 89,796,974 
PNCUSUINEND TUCINIS hae cc ccs oe clet mite eleseies ee — 207, 086,786 “ee +14, 926, 445 
PROtaIs Meee oa cise ccsiae cis 1,182,777 3,149, 880, 201 6, 885 138,706,931 
Deposits Payable After Notice— 
SUTOQOOTALCSS A, ora elete «Gost: + o/are, Saveiele tis, © eters 6, 893, 696 1,139, 857, 954 121 25,938 
SE OOOLEO SOMOUURe Atle caer os fs serserec see 956,721 | 2,036,745, 417 36 76,338 
SS OOOO? S 2DL000 SE ai crere feictots arold e-eseceinele 163,508 1,369, 950, 629 13 122,094 
SOD MR COTS | OOS OOO. cine's So's guste ezsieust atelsj0e 7,334 311,339,974 3 167,590 
Over lO0s OOO. Seed care oS Rete s Sede cterere « 1,091 357,514,378 9 4,539,199 
AA WUStMenGateMms':s vcs! > coe des. ews ole ae +10,579,494 re 14,533 
MOtalsmeese ecm eke tien ooisce es 8,022,350 | 5,225,987, 846 182 4,945, 692 


1 Represents certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


17.—\Loans of Chartered Banks, according to Class, Outstanding at Sept. 30, 1951-53 


Nors.—The classification of chartered bank loans was revised in 1950; the figures in this table are, 
therefore, not comparable with those prior to 1950. 


a 
Or S——Ss— i 7: 0 OO &oaSSSOoaa—S—— qa 


Class of Loan 1951 1952 1953 
$7000 $’000 $’000 
Government and Other Public Services— 
Prcvincaleovecniments... .Co2r See 2). 20 ie SRS 24, 859 6,349 10, 616 
Municipal governments and school districts................ 114,531 102,399 109,389 
Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions..... 45,912 43, 284 47,094 
Totals, Government and Other Public Services........ 185,302 152,032 167,099 
Financial— 
Investment dealers and brokers to the extent payable on 
callktorswithin-thirtyiGays.s saenrenceide eid Sewtla Pen Sie ree 107,091 135,173 110,138 
Trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance com- 
panies and other financial institutions...............0.: 91,720 107,519 122,585 
PROUAIS EINANCIOIe 156, Pepin Rit celhleys. ccna seme te omtosieis 198,811 242,692 232,723 
Personal— 
Individuals, for other than business purposes, on the 
security of marketable stocks and bonds............... 255, 605 274, 324 300,198 
Individuals, for other than business purposes, 7.€.8......... 211,303 227 , 992 298, 201 
aI EtBODAL, P10 s ee. ls Mics he ecole elans 466, 908 502,316 598, 399 
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17.—Loans of Chartered Banks, according to Class, Outstanding at Sept. 30, 1951-53 


—concluded 
Class of Loan 1951 1952 1953 
$000 $000 $’000 
Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial— 
Heir O68) oo See loca ares ot coor facc ee Oe eee 298,936 - 834,202 353, 984 
Industry— 
Chemical andi Tubbersproducts:.-: oe oe een eee 54,257 30,322 43,421 
Hilectricalvapparatus and supplies), sesso sn eee ee 41,388 22, 886 41,924 
Hood; beyverages’and tobacconcesss eee tee cane eee 171, 968 168, 366 162,793 
Forest: products soec sins osc de ee ee ee Eee ee 115, 685 136, 500 139,764 
Urn GUre. i: hee ae Se sae ee, ee ee Ee ee 19,776 14, 263 17,616 
Iron and steeliproducts.:...4.4. ak foe oe ee ee 97,509 95,641 124,545 
Mining-and mine products: sateen eee nee ae aoe ae, 30,001 47,991 62,039 
Petroleum and products. 4. sey meek erate ee ee 31,055 32, 813 55,548 
Lextiles, leather and’ clothine™c475 cect eae see 213,377 157,963 199,485 
Miransportationledu PMentas rey taeekisiccmancen eer eeiee 46, 437 52,810 52,798 = 
Other products: 2205. Saks SS ee eee eee 63,118 53,156 58, 859 
Public utilities, transportation and communication com- 
PANIES Seiad; delete RS ek Oe ae Beet er aa eee a ae 87, 937 67,526 61,740 — 
Construction: contractorss<.bsd.cens aoe ee a ele, HCE 151,774 158, 643 174,990 © 
Grain-dealersand) exporters4-1 ee eee eee 98,558 186,518 310, 648 
Instalmen tfinance companies aces eee 100, 830 149,397 249, 261 
Merchandisers Sige, 2) 5 inc ce ee ee eee 542, 869 483, 967 595, 832 
Other businessisi tcc ect «a OEE ee, eee 133, 837 139,047 179, 430 
Totals, Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial....... 2,302, 692 2 coon lila 2,884,677 
Grand Totals. Sgr Beare ee hs cosas oo bees 3,153, 7138 3,229,151 3,882,898 


Cheque Payments.—The monthly record of amounts of cheques charged to 
customers’ accounts at all chartered bank offices situated in the clearing-house 
centres of Canada is available from 1924. The trend indicated by cheques cashed 
shows the occurrence of three major economic cycles since World War I. The 
first reached its peak in 1920 with the low point of the succeeding depression in 


1922. A high point was next achieved in 1929, owing partly to economic conditions — 


involving heavy stock speculation. A low point was reached in 1932. Except for a 
minor set-back in 1938, an upward trend has continued to the present. 


The amount of cheques cashed in the clearing-house centres of Canada advanced 
year by year from 1938 to a maximum of $137,416,846,658 in 1953; this advance 


vei 


paralleled the upward movement in the payment of salaries and wages and the — 


greater distribution of consumer goods through wholesale and retail outlets. The 
increase, amounting to 344 p.c. since 1938, was general in Canada’s five economic 


areas, British Columbia showing the highest gain at 509 p.c. The Prairie Provinces 


came second, followed by the Atlantic Provinces,* Ontario and Quebec. However, 
of the $106,500,000,000 increase, Ontario and Quebec contributed $73,000,000,000, 
or 69 p.e. 


Thirty-four of the 35 clearing-house centres showed an advance in 1953 over 
1952, although the magnitude of the gains varied. With the exception of Ottawa, 
a new maximum was established in each centre. Payments at Toronto, the leading 


centre, increased 16-3 p.c., those at Montreal 7-8 p.c., Winnipeg 4-9 p.c. and 4 


Vancouver 6-5 p.c. 


* Includes St. John’s, N’f’ld., in 1953, which was excluded in the 1938 data. Excluding St. John’s in 
1953, ranking would be: Prairie Provinces, Ontario, Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 


' Prairie Provinces— 
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18.—Cheques Cashed at Individual Clearing-House Centres, 1949-53 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 


Atlantic Provineces— 


MI GNOLGH A Ae cee es tocides sos 


Totals, Atlantic Provinces. .. 


Quebec— 


Moneresils <2 Bien snr: asters. oa 
Ue HSC see ais cette Dee ee 


Ontario— 


ISCADELORG). © osda.\oeie dee ss oe 
ORES (S01 10 eae og ee 


Kingston 22 eee ee eee es 


ALODMLOM AM ck osteitis. os ak 
OUawal sd see ae Sts. eek 
Poterporouchielheseter 58 
Sit Catharinese. wee oar es io 
Daria esate ole Ucn 


IB raraotin. Se. ced oo cee die 
CEE RE SAS eek Or 


VOOR Ee Bees te tk ee os be2 


Totals, Prairie Provinces.... 


British Columbia— 
Ne w Westminster........... 
WEG OUV ET Thee itl 6st. os oe 
INUOT ASTER «ca tele o6 S18. ae ee = fale 
Totals, British Columbia.... 


Grand Totals............ 


1,065, 168, 877 
383, 934, 526 
511.975, 434 

356, 595, 091 


2,317,673, 928 


22,037, 124,579 
2,410, 872, 120 
284, 493, 033 


24,732,489, 732 


1,186,545, 819 
408, 604, 811 
521, 695, 644 
531,314,367 


2,648, 160, 641 


26,099, 176, 124 


2,695,919, 675 
311,762,513 


29,106, 858, 312 


435,843,033} 422,413,293 
315,369,271} 346.208, 709 
104, 523, 918? 

225, 286,483] 248,218,046 
2, 124,308,068] 2,369,329, 690 
241,453,150| 273,225,082 
494,710,382] 536,279,128 
1,181,502,918) 1,391,711, 953 
4,040,899, 636] 4,140, 136,704 
279,739,034) 308,157,373 
379,037,195} 444,388,945 
310,461,518} 339,483,674 
267,190,931} 290,184,475 


1,334, 025,774| 1,374, 609,920) 1,473,198, 649 


431,781,204 
568, 605, 976 
554,032,197 


437,891,776 
632,357,394 
621,505, 645 


508, 737,477 
680, 166, 727 
735, 433, 898 


2,888, 445,151) 3,066,364, 735] 3,397,536, 751 


29,184,504, 317/31, 720, 259, 139|34, 178, 607, 458 
3,163, 124,781] 3,358,306,012| 3,535,148, 293 


381, 090, 356 


486,994, 671 
407,321, 638 
187,013,346 
266, 631,817 
2,996, 002, 993 
279, 208, 526 
623 , 023, 658 
1,528, 832, 870 
4,459, 566,076 
339, 002, 949 
551,345, 610 
425,659,981 
352,304, 822 


415,994,071 


495, 283,901 
404, 889, 560 
196, 278,431 
282,770,535 
3,085,730, 125 
316, 909, 862 
617, 647, 692 
1,567, 887,355 
5, 454, 556,571 
334, 153,813 
589, 866, 082 
398, 218, 819 
384, 039, 124 


425, 670,474 


32,728,719, 454/35, 494, 559, 222 38, 139, 426, 225 


522, 687,516 
433, 438,973 
200, 420, 702 
311, 696, 268 
3,409,585, 973 
341,335,311 
765,740,577 
1,973,402, 244 
4,588,480, 404 
365,075,178 
632,551,049 
433,418,719 
434, 356, 825 


24,712,385, 631/30, 276, 045, 017/32, 271, 836, 720|36, 606,773, 373/42, 579,170, 381 
1,460, 893,330] 1, 655,860,938] 1,872,210, 810) 1,982, 438,963] 2,082,419, 967 


36,469, 080, 580/43, 146, 166, 945/47, 046, 956, 487/52, 717, 444, 206/59, 073, 780, 087 


a a eS | | ES 


145, 757,042 


246,492,056 
102, 839.449 
248, 492,488 
133,321, 676 
1,565,139, 921 
465,492, 857 
9,186,178, 131 


319,810,859 


154,492,112 


284.387, 678 
105, 443, 903 
248, 525, 487 
140, 421, 297 
1,640,419, 630 
511,781,987 


176, 870, 098 


2,507,516, 671] 2,870, 683, 290] 3,349, 247, 240 
1,893, 296,099} 2,371,405, 098 


2,459, 202, 689 
309,577,383 
123,547,273 
277, 985, 850 
154,870,799 

1,759,586, 765 
590, 104, 806 


181,575,950 
4,452,583, 018 
2,966. 420, 466 

311,448,198 

127, 437,085 

310,945, 984 

163,053, 807 
2,147, 982,066 

637 , 830, 056 


186, 064, 872 
5,020,505, 662 
3,514, 626, 107 

349,470,995 

157, 084, 209 

319, 040, 193 

175,349, 193 
2,482,735, 680 

741, 432, 468 


8,960, 145, 720110, 373, 940, 214]11, 508, 237, 900}12, 072,971, 671 


| | | a 


401,102,786 


479,943,321 


491,736,985 


16,494,526, 390]17, 287, 706, 202/19, 574, 933, 117/22, 807, 514, 530)25, 019, 281,050 


cs) ee EE | a eS | | TET 


554,708, 805 


6, 157,070,811) 6,901,611, 242| 8,212, 945,667) 9, 193,882,535} 9,790, 943, 286 
1,063,710, 543| 1,143,852,711| 1,252, 689,860) 1,425,391,808} 1,441,170, 454 


7,540,592, 213} 8,446,566, 739) 9,945,578, 848/11, 111,011,328 11,786, 822,545 
87,554, 362, $43|100,635,458,839|112, 184,633,057 | 125,196,894,021 | 137,416,846,658 


Ps sg Se Fh ns 


2 Included from May 1950. 


1 Included from April 1949. 


Financial Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks.—The principal 
assets and liabilities of the individual chartered banks are given for the five latest 
years in Tables 19 and 20. 
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19.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1949-53 


Norrt.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 


year. 


Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Chartered Bank 


BankiofiMontreal ae nena 


Royal Bank of Canada.......2...... 


Dominion: bankse se ae eee eee 


Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 


Imperial Bank of Canada............ 


Cash Reserve 


Against 
Canadian 
Deposits! 


Total 
Securities 


Total 


198, 839,952 
191,016,530 
200, 107,510 
215,777, 959 
222,295,787 


61,980, 211 
65, 845, 694 
67, 622, 645 
72,085, 522 
73,981,521 


42,979,749 
43,127,671 
49,515, 953 
47,723, 871 
48,334,089 


14,312,526 
14, 692, 842 
16,321, 625 
17,034, 410 
18,192,816 


125,794, 695 
134,567,081 
136, 739, 020 
151,473,937 
157, 185,023 


175, 243,729 
181, 864, 282 
188, 444, 863 
190, 988, 267 
207, 084, 528 


42,144,497 
39,913,392 
40,515,499 
44,505, 290 
42,899,354 


39,823, 480 
38, 955, 630 
37,737,765 
41,354,385 
42,728,151 


43, 684,979 
40,328,068 
41,925,811 
48, 833,403 
50,411,425 


3, 621, 232 
3,602,728 
3, 633,533 
3,555, 623 
3,439, 002 


1,125,979 


1,198, 396,566 
1,174,589, 623 
1,107,947, 826 
1,100, 814,002 
1,053, 121,771 


312, 681, 002 
268, 697, 300 
256, 251,196 
265, 323, 337 
223, 875, 045 


231,027,870 
227,601,591 
189, 427,769 
203, 608, 439 
215, 670, 262 


79,270,394 
82,090, 665 
79,722, 292 
87,184,699 
83,533, 558 


821,003, 490 
812, 244, 338 
698,032,511 
708,404, 301 
720, 255, 692 


1,112,548, 662 
1,182,485, 204 
1,077,074, 515 
1,112, 957,173 
1,091,068, 175 


163,387, 422 
170,970, 431 
123,093, 854 
145, 656,549 
124, 196, 023 


207, 237, 242 
202,421,326 
183, 807, 508 
214,707,113 
212,492, 225 


227,963,454 
223, 294, 804 
199,729,358 
217,973,446 
203,375,349 


16,536, 402 
19,005,919 
15, 494, 875 
13,694, 970 
14,295,754 


1,597,125 


506, 870,310 
552,718, 886 
656,577,531 
667, 093, 782 
805, 861, 103 


307, 239, 629 
348, 433, 490 
409,774,033 
432,765, 453 
511,757, 622 


138, 250, 480 
152,578, 963 
192,550, 796 
197, 857, 089 
219, 848, 664 


52, 297, 136 
56, 273,110 
63, 224, 812 
66,039,332 
76, 654, 336 


486, 636, 542 
542,079, 465 
674, 461,500 
696, 852, 142 
790, 954, 193 


634, 830, 429 
685,317,779 
833, 241,545 
888,679,717 


1,035, 983, 280 


158,749, 545 
175, 266, 211 
224, 941,378 
224,745, 862 
270, 628, 648 


143,411,373 
155, 556, 240 
194, 948, 635 
185, 243, 619 
211, 967,941 


183, 698, 606 
198, 016, 258 
237 , 027, 874 
239,577,993 
281, 688, 095 


6, 437, 069 
6,170,825 
8,975,817 
9,028, 444 
9,776,491 


10, 215 


2,087, 644, 326 
2,119, 873, 626 
2,211,281, 293 
2,240, 588, 354 
2,340, 465, 775 


783,613, 909 
800,761, 697 
865,013, 063 
904, 879, 308 
949, 891,573 


446,511,338 
463,048,709 . 
483, 232, 621 
505, 344, 564 
546, 607, 627 


158, 187,412 
167, 241, 272 
174, 666, 980 
187,346, 432 
197,165,541 


1,589, 480, 484 
1, 669,015, 086 
1,717, 687,434 
1,766,535, 649 
1,879,817, 140 


2,237,314, 965 
2,385,999, 922 
2,459, 891,410 
2,588, 138, 130 
2,768, 691,988 


406,787,719 
437,759,966 
454, 980, 847 
489,879,099 
511,877, 642 


417,057,585 
423,504,345 
447, 669, 846 
475,006, 948 
501,758, 204 


498,578,396 
513,528, 659 
535,031, 692 
568, 935, 009 
604,769, 416 


32,588, 143 
34,376,570 
35,345, 077 
33, 827,029 
33, 435, 254 


3,577,737 


748, 425,050 
753,913, 918 
782,564, 224 
833, 332, 667 
866, 645,528 


4,370, 052,504 
4,363,401, 201 
3, 930,581,704 
4,070, 324,029 
3, 942,016,950 


2,618, 421,119) 8,657, 764,277 
2,872,411, 227] 9,015, 109,852 
3,495, 723,921) 9,384,800, 263 — 
3, 607,883, 433] 9,760, 480,522 
4,215,121, 224/10, 334, 778,308 


1 Total Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered bank together with its deposits with 
the Bank of Canada, but excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. 


Bank of Canada commenced business Dee. 7, 1953; D 


the year 1953. 


2 Mercantile 
ecember figures included in computation of totals for 
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20.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1949-53 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 


year. 


Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Notes in 
Chartered Bank Year Circulation 
$ 
Bank of Montreal....| 1949 3,762, 901 
1950 1 
1951 3 
1952 1 
1953 1 
Bank of Nova Scotia.| 1949 1, 267, 888 
1950 53, 686 
1951 47, 669 
1952 43,153 
1953 36, 382 
Bank of Toronto..... 1949 552,345 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 1 
1953 1 
Provincial Bank of 
Canada etc <. 1949 269, 588 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 1 
1953 1 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce......... 1949 3,067,362 
1950 31,268 
1951 25,909 
1952 20,430 
1953 16,935 
Royal Bank of 
Canada. a.vnts. ere 1949 3,948. 699 
1950 339 089 
1951 206, 052 
1952 116, 786 
1953 88, 633 
Dominion Bank...... 1949 517,692 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 1 
1953 1 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale. jes... ss 1949 563, 659 
1950 i 
1951 1 
1952 i 
1953 : 
Imperial Bank of 
Dinko ts ae eh 1949 726,098 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


For footnote, see end of table. 


~~ ht oe 


Deposit Liabilities 


25,405, 279 
18,355,416 
20,907,810 
17, 603,545 
27,881,013 


24,848,030 
16,436, 186 
17,682,531 
11,886,591 
14, 665, 169 


3,406, 916 
3,491. 839 
5,347,649 
3,291,919 
4,951,788 


681,721,012 
699, 625,336 


159,347, 422 
172,965, 142 
179, 832, 056 


81,870, 705|2,093 354,592 


76,713, 987|2,143,313,746 


24,164,802 
16,974,562 
15,060. 164 
11,981,890 
13, 263, 189 


14, 106,098 
9,639, 856 
15.959.778 
10,349. 047 
13, 253, 859 


56, 621, 027 
41,202, 187 
33,376, 885 
38, 557 , 293 
33, 453, 821 


Inter- 
Bank 


$ 


47,430,907 
59,927,419 
81,557, 845 
65,041, 858 
56,300, 487 


45,017,468 


56,516, 637 
63,769,448 


Liabilities 
to Share- Spi 
holders |) 1#>ustes 
$ $ 


81, 000, 000||2,085,150,943 
84, 000, 000)2, 118,132,091 
84, 750, 000)|2,208,273,742 
87,500, 000|2,239,262,077 
90,750, 000||2,339,762,245 


36,000, 000) 781, 151,368 
797,830, 286 
861,700, 956 
901,237,786 


45, 750, 000}| 946, 811,815 


20,000, 000 
20,000, 000 
20,000,000 
20,000, 000 
20,333,333 


445 , 343, 956 
461,577,056 
481,528,415 
503, 476, 293 
544, 856, 107 


157,776,795 
166, 729, 836 
174, 104, 128 
186,753,322 
196, 605, 520 


6,074,795 
7,307, 804 


60, 000, 000/|1,586, 237,445 
60, 000, 000)!1 665,056,260 
60, 000, 000//1,712,711,379 
61, 250, 000||1,761,814,574 
66, 166, 667||1,878,365,773 


79, 000, 000||2,235,394,252 
80, 000, 000||2,382, 629,654 
85, 333 , 333|/2,458,953,685 
87, 500, 000|2,587, 152,962 
92,500, 000||2,767,789,227 


405, 657,911 
436,615,341 
454,387,198 
488,959,013 
510, 847,774 


17,000,000 
17, 250, 000 
18,000, 000 
18,000, 000 
18, 250, 000 


416.560, 358 
422.940, 949 
447,001,315 
474.311, 732 
501,352,971 


14,009, 000 
14,000, 000 
14,000,000 
14,083,333 
14,583,333 


17,000, 000 
17,000, 000 
17, 250. 000 
18,000, 000 
18, 250, 000 


496, 993, 803 
511, 693.047 
533, 285, 747 
| 567, 824,514 
603,716, 634 
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20.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1949-53—concluded 


Deposit Liabilities Liabiliti 
Ni cotienes Sn mr eee ities Total 
Chartered Bank =| Year| Circulation Govern- | public Inter- to Share- | Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Barclays Bank : 
(Canada) ccm ae 1949 55,760 2,092,673} 19,888,763 6,549,143 2,500,000] 32,448,170 
1950 1 2,040,117} 21,436,877 6,587,591 3,000,000!) 34,219,284 
1951 1 1,774,343] 21,916, 647 6,417,316 3,000,000)) 35,173,869 
1952 1 808,325] 21,549,835 5,977,023 3,000,000)| 33,640,748 
1953 1 566,188) 20,686,305 6,498,733 4,000,000!) 33,236,095 
Mercantile Bank of 
WanDAdG.. 2 eels tone. 19532 —_— _ 290, 615 852,566 1,900, 000 3,662,101 
Motalsn ees ies 1949 14, 781,992) 490,327, 331/7,431,367,432) 183,832,412) 332,500, 000)8,642,715,001 
1950 424,043) 379,612, 086)7,841,274,246| 228,346,997) 337,250, 000/8,997,423,804 
1951 279,630) 399,390, 031/8,065,120,806) 290,645,873) 347,339, 679|/|9,367,120,434 
1952 180,369] 332,591, 070/8,566,645,182| 267,918,928] 360,321, 233}/9,744,433,021 


1953? 140,950} 411, 420, 224/9,071,154,452) 268,092,773) 378,049, 470/10,323,649,336 


1 After January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes as then remained outstanding 
was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 2 Mercantile Bank of Canada commenced business Dec. 7, 
1953; December figures included in computation of totals for the year 1953. 


Net Profits of Individual Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks are, for the 
most part, nation-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with considerable accuracy the fluctuations of 
general business. 


21.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their Business 
Years Ended 1951-53 


1951 1952 1953 
Chartered Bank Net Dividend Net | Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 

Bank of Montreal........... 5,355,374 10} 5, 668,778 10 7,042,677 12 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 2,428, 256 16 2,538, 166 16 3,011,398 162 
BankvotmlGrontone: eens orn 1,116, 234 14! 1,163, 220 141 1,303, 401 143 
Provincia] Bank of Canada. 306, 025 62 332, 845 62 426, 094 6! 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 4,023,145 103 4,510, 641 10! 5,789, 242 12 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 6,306,115 10 7,129,085 10 8,635, 136 12 
Dominion Banke... .,.c. ene 1,169, 064 10 1,158,556 10 1,393,459 12 
Banque Canadienne 

IN AGTONS LO Grane amie sete kiss 802, 612 8 847 , 052 8 1,364, 849 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada...| 1,236,400 12 1,318,996 12 1,402, 166 12 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 4 nee 10,333 sn 17,967 ‘ee 
Mercantile Bank of Canada‘. — — — — 4 4 

Totals, Net Profits....... 22,748,225 “ir 24,677, 672 abe 30,386,389 

1 Plus extra of 2 p.c. 2 Plus extra of 1 p.c. 3 Plus extravof 4 of 1 p.c. 4 Not reported. 


Subsection 2.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the 
savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: 
(1) the Post Office Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the 
Government of Canada; (2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions 
in Newfoundland, Ontario and Alberta, where the depositor becomes a direct 
creditcr of the province; and (3) two important savings banks in the Province of 
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Quebec, the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie 
de Québec, established under federal legislation and reporting monthly to the 
Federal Department of Finance. Other agencies for the promotion of thrift, 
through encouraging regular savings, are the co-operative credit unions. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established, 
under the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to ‘enlarge the facilities 
now available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available 
for that purpose, and to give the direct security of the nation to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’. 
Branches of the Government of Canada’s Savings Bank under the Department 
of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this Bank over a period of 50 years 
and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 


92. Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1949-54 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
Totals back to 1868 are given in the 1926, 1946 and 1951 editions, at pp. 833-834, 97 8 and 1051, respectively. 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Fe ee ee ee iat fs 
, $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Deposits— 
die) se aR Satie craic: 37,741,389 | 38,754,634 | 37, 661,921 | 38,031,232 | 39,322, 230 37,792,914 
Made during year......... 12,843,954 | 12,144,889 10,368,266 | 11,011,092 “11,521,748 10,597,046 
Interest on deposits......... 710,012 729,007 733, 899 722,804 741,954 733,009 


Totals, cash and interest....| 13,553, 966 12,873,896 | 11,102,165 | 11,733,896 12,263,697 | 11,330,055 


Withdrawals...........+++++ 12,038,638 | 11,860,651 | 12,194,872 11,364,584 | 10,972,700 | 12,859,370 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—lInstitutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Newfoundland, Ontario 
and Alberta. 

Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Savings Bank was established in 1834 
and the following is a summary financial statement for the years ended Mar. ot. 
1952 and 1953:— 


1952 1958 
$ $ 

Interest on investments, etC.........--- errr eer tres 765, 752 790, 653 
Net rental incoM@.s.....02-cece resect eter ete t tc ees a= , 589 
Profit on sale of investments......---++--eeeer ree teeets 2,093 5,215 
Less: Interest on deposits......-...seeeeeer cesses resets 657 , 917 673,430 
Peear WKB. 6 ioe oe eee een Re aie: FO nce ne 42,692 47,478 
Less: Transfer to reserveS.......-.e seer reece re recretees 30,000 30,000 

37, 236 47,554 


ieee LOO MMC 7. Wats ces ee hey iC eS Atos 


The number of accounts increased from 31,601 at Mar. 31, 1952, to 34,094 
at Mar. 31, 1953, and deposits from $24,875,733 to $26,035,571 in the same com- 
parison. The interest rate on deposits of private individuals, trust accounts and 
estates is 3 p.c. per annum on accounts of up to $5,000, 23 p.c. from $5,001 to 
$7,500, and 2 p.c. on accounts of over $7,500; on deposits of corporations the rate 
is 1 p.c. perannum. A general reserve of $1,185,465 is held. 

Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was 


authorized by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 session and the first branches 
were opened in March 1922. Interest at the rate of 1} and 2 p.c. per annum, 
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compounded half-yearly, is paid on accounts, and deposits are repayable on 
demand. ‘Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1954, were $60,725,000, and the number of 
depositors was approximately 95,000. Twenty-one branches are in operation 
throughout the Province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 47 Provincial Treasury Branches 
throughout Alberta. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1954, was $20,074,646 
payable on demand and bearing interest at from } of 1 p.c. to 2 p.c. 

The Provincial Treasury has issued demand certificates bearing interest at 

2 p.c. or term certificates for one, two, three, four or five years, in denominations 
of $25 and upwards, bearing interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 2} p.c. for three 
or four years and 23 p.c. for five years. The total amount in savings certificates 
at Mar. 31, 1954, was $240,078 made up of $109,128 in demand certificates and 
$130,950 in term certificates. Deposits from the public for the purchase of such 
certificates were discontinued as from April 1951. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Mar. 31, 1954, a paid-up - 
capital and reserve of $7,000,000, savings deposits of $191,169,976, and total 
liabilities of $198,630,237. Total assets amounted to $199,010,639, including over 
$156,000,000 of federal, provincial and municipal securities. La Banque d’Economie 
de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec) 
under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the 
Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a federal charter by 34 Vict., c. 7, had at 
Mar. 31, 1954, savings deposits of $28,202,105 and a paid-up capital and reserve of 
$3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to $31,432,601 and total assets to $31,876,665. 


Table 23 shows the combined savings deposits in the Montreal City and 
District Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1940-54. 

23.—Combined Deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
La Banque d’Economie de Québec, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1868-1904 are given in the 1926 Year Book, pp. 833-834, and for 1905-39 in the 1946 
edition, p. 980. 
-.—eowewaoeowaes—eseoaoOoDoooeeeee ee eeeeeeS:«€ € ooo 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ $ 
L040 co es ede ae (OV 8385 96301 O45 nema Seoul) PRN | MOR ee oe ace scooear 192,567,275 
LOA Pes een eon: COE eral al OE ate are eh oes oc 14075845525 el Obit ae ee eee 193, 982.871 
1042 Ane Seen TAS SSOP 412) 1947 Seen 15351305,540 51) 19525e en eens 200, 342.385 
1043 Ve ee a SIS O28 ideale Os Sees ee eee eee UPKD SUC: (sta INTER no ocornanace 214, 122,001 
TGt4 Ce ears eta: 105; 276:0p7 P1949 ota rel 18452505615" "19545" ee ee 219,372,081 


a ee aa ee lee 


Credit Unions. *—At the end of 1953, there were 3,607 credit unions in Canada 
of which 3,413 reported a membership of 1,393,585 and total assets of $492,384,022. 
These groups are organized on a co-operative basis to pool savings of members and 
to make loans to members for provident and productive purposes. During 1953, 
loans in the amount of $204,863,000 were made to members. 


Credit unions were established first in the Province of Quebec in 1900 and 
have shown the greatest growth in that Province. About one-third of all credit 
unions in Canada are in the Province of Quebec. Ontario follows Quebec in credit 
union development and in recent years has been adding an average of nearly 
150 new groups annually. 


“ave * Prepared by J. E. O’Meara, Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
awa. 
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Nearly 50 p.c. of the credit unions in Quebec are located in rural areas but 
growth in other provinces, especially Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta—has 
been mainly among industrial and urban groups. Reports from provincial inspectors 
in 1953 indicated that for the first time credit unions among urban dwellers and 
industrial workers outnumbered those in rura] areas. 


Members save by buying shares and making deposits in credit unions. The 


total amount of savings by members at the end of 1953, was $457,100,000. Thus, 


average savings per member in 1953 were $328.07, compared to $316.53 in 1952. 
In 1953, the Federal Government passed enabling legislation providing for the 
organization and incorporation of the Canadian Co-operative Credit Society, which 
will provide deposit and borrowing service on a nation-wide scale to provincial 
credit societies and commercial co-operatives operating in more than one province. 


24.—Growth of Credit Unions in Canada, 1940 and 1945-53 


Provinces . Credit 
Year mn which Credit Unions Members! Assets! 
Unions Unions R : 
cist eporting 
No. No. No. No. $ 
TOA eRe: timiniele tied oar a 8 reve win auctor 9 1,167 1, 144 201,137 25,069, 685 
OVI Res * SES SHON BOD Dic Ooi .C.co-< 9 2,219 2,175 590, 794 145, 890, 889 
OA Gee tert attocke cnc tite e+ esi elolele es 9 2,422 2,326 688,739 187,507,303 
POA Tie oy eee ver rorteteiews hice tere cots sane ols senate 9 2,516 : 2,367 779,199 221,116, 168 
A Reo. ee ming Cotta Riayns slates is 8. 6 syerstois 9 2,608 2, 482 850, 608 253, 584, 282 
NOLO Zio ean ee rns eet o ey elses 10 2,819 2,705 940,427 282, 242,278 
1OSO eect es fe hc aera one 10 2,965 2,801 1,036,175 311,532, 143 
(kth Me Se Oo Be Ae ao Ce bap Oed orotic 10 3,121 2,952 1,137,931 358, 646, 767 
ID cd a2 Genin d to seea aneepeares 10 3,335 3,080 1, 260,485 424,400,375 
TGY Bae et a ats earth CALICO COE CaaS On 10 3,607 3,413 1,393,585 492,384, 022 
1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
25.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions,’ by Province, 1953 
DO le 
Credit Credit Loans to Total 
Province ne ces Members Assets Shares Deposits ee es 
tered | porting Year Inception 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
INGE ere tee 78 51 3,388 310, 614 269, 650 8,616 156, 924 2,745,032 
208 Da Wes Sees ae 53 53 9,625) 1,137,211 884, 607 142,774 928,714 5,048, 222 
INS ices ficraste's 221 185 49,831) 7,255,455 6,575,345 154,919] 4,824,334 34,784, 490 
ne relate RIE ba oC 162 161 51,823| 7,422,022 6,561,357 119,737| 4,002,856 30,070, 025 
ue.— 
Desjardins.... 1,129 1,120 746, 789|315, 528, 337 21,957, 145|275,777, 246 80, 602, 938)| 623, 606. 905 
Que. League... el eel 33,000} 5,879,793 2,105,088) 3,376,479 4,500,000 14,623,196 
Montreal Fed.. 12 12 24,312| 16,332,487 993,283) 14,334,378 2,368,568|| 27,332,695 
OTA aes caro 910 855 237,399| 63, 167,673 40,022, 687| 16,626, 106 51,520, 264|| 204,369,427 
VERT ac eis sio7s bse 170 162 46,467| 11,038,964 6,616,588) 2,869,018 9,127,829] 40,323,579 
SINS ae ages 268 263 68,286) 28,471,111 19,326,460} 5,768,183 20,490,268] 80,846, 297 
BALE aro pt cia eters 210 201 34,857| 7,800.024 6,499, 944 617,084| 6,266, 231 32, 664, 863 
BBR ee oe late oie 283 239 87,808] 28,040,331 21,502,640) 4,097,878 20,074,074] 83,318,365 
Totals, 1953.... 3,607 3,413] 1,393,585 492,384, 022 133,314, 794 323, 892, 418/204, 863, 000'/1,179, 733,096 


Totals, 1952"...| 3,335) 3,080 1, 260, 435/424, 400,375) 102, 485, 264 292,853, 772 ete Cay 976,544,051 


ee fee 2 ee 


1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Estimated. 
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Section 4.—Foreign Exchange 


Exchange Rates.—The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency ing 
1857, was equivalent to 15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was 
equal to $4.866 in Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations — 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold 
in either direction, until the outbreak of World War I. During the first 11 years 
after Confederation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, 
as the United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 
1878. From the latter date to 1914, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent 
at par, and variation was only between the import and export gold points or under 
62 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of World War I, the United Kingdom and Canada suspended 
the gold standard, and their currencies fell to a discount at New York. However, 
this discount was ‘pegged’, or kept at a moderate percentage, by sales of United 
States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the” 
United States and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangement 
with the United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were 
‘unpegged’, the British pound went as low as $3.18 and the Canadian dollar as 
low as 82 cents at New York. In the course of the next year or two, exchange — 
returned practically to par and the United Kingdom resumed gold payments in 
April 1925 as did Canada on July 1, 1926. Until 1928, the exchanges were within 
the gold points but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount 
at New York. The dislocation of exchange persisted, with the exception of a — 
few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. Dollar rates were below the 
gold export points, however, only for a few scattered intervals. Immediately on 
the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, the United Kingdom and other 
sterling countries introduced foreign exchange control, involving fixed buying and 
selling rates which were $4.024 and $4.034, respectively, in terms of the U.S. dollar. 
Meanwhile, the Canadian dollar declined gradually until Sept. 16, 1939, when the 
Government established the Foreign Exchange Control Board.* Fixed buying 
and selling rates were provided for United States funds and sterling at the outset, 
being $1.10 and $1.11, and $4.43 and $4.47, respectively. The former rates fixed 
the value of the Canadian dollar at 90-09 cents to 90-91 cents in terms of the U.S. 
dollar; this was approximately the market rate to which the Canadian dollar had 
fallen just prior to exchange control and, in terms of devaluation, represented a 
level midway between the U.S. dollar and sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. 
dollars and sterling were lowered to $1.104 and $4.45, respectively, the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board’s official rates remained unaltered until J uly 5, 1946. At 
this time, the rate on the U.S. dollar was restored to par with buying and selling 
rates for U.S. dollars at $1.00 and $1.004 and sterling, $4.02 and $4.04. These 
rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 1949, when, following a 30-5 p.c. reduction 
by the United Kingdom in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. (which action was 
paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada returned 


to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.104 for United States funds; sterling was — 


quoted at new rates of $3.074 and $3.083, based on the New York cross rate. 


* The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the 
termination of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates, which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939, would be can- 
celled effective Oct. 2 and that rates of exchange would be determined by conditions 
of supply and demand for foreign currencies, i.e., by market trading within the 


framework of exchange control. Subsequently, the U.S. dollar fell to a level between 


$1.04 and $1.05 in terms of Canadian funds in early December 1950. After 
strengthening in the second quarter of 1951, it declined to between $1.01 and 
$1.04 in December 1951. 

On Dec. 14, 1951, the Foreign Exchange Control Regulations were revoked 
by the Governor in Council and new Regulations were passed which exempted 


all persons and transactions from the various declaration and permit requirements 
_ of the Foreign Exchange Control Act, thus terminating exchange control in Canada. 


During 1952, the U.S. dollar declined gradually to an average of 96 cents in 
Canadian funds in September and then rose slightly ito an average of 97 cents in 


December. 
In 1953 the U.S. dollar strengthened during the first half of the year, averaging 
99 cents in Canadian funds in June, then declined to an average of 97 cents in 


December. 


26.—Canada’s Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1939-53 
(Millions of U.S. Dollars) 


Other Other 
Exchange Fund Govern- Exchange Fund Govern- 
Account and ment of Total Account and ment of Total 
Bank of Canada Canada Bank of Canada Canada 
Year Accounts Year Accounts 
Gold Gold 
USS. U.S. USS. U.S. 
Gold Dollars | Dollars and ae Gold Dollars | Dollars ad ees 
1939872 218-0 54-8 33-4 404-21 || 1947.... 286-6 171-8 43 +3 501-7 
1940..... 136-5 172-8 20-8 332-11 || 1948.... 401-3 574-5 22-0 997-8 
2041 5.0.% 135-9 28-2 23-5. 187-6 1949.... 486-4 594-1 36-6 | 4,117-1? 
oe $9428) 2. 154-9 88-0 75-6 318-5 1950222: 580-0 | 1,144-9 16-6 | 1,741-5 
NO4S rst 224-4 348-8 76-4 649-6 || 1951.... 841-7 899-5 37-4 1,778-6 
1944..... 293-9 506-2 102-1 902-2 1952s 885-0 961-8 13-4 1, 860-2 
LOAD car 353-9 922-0 232-1 1,508-0 19535462 986-1 802-0 30-4 | 1,818-5 
19460. 3 536-0 686-3 92-6 | 1,244-9 


1 Includes private holdings, exclusive of working balances, of $98,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1939, and $2,000,000 
at Dee. 31, 1940. 2 Excludes $18,200,000 borrowed in the United States in August 1949 and set aside 
for the retirement on Feb. 1, 1950, of a security issue guaranteed by the Federal Government and payable 
at the holder’s option in U.S. dollars. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


An outline.of the development of loan and trust companies in Canada from 
1844 to 1913 is given in the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 993. The laws relating to loan 
and trust companies were revised by the Loan and Trust Companies Acts of 1914 
(4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the statistics of provincially 


* Revised under the direction of K. R. MacGregor, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of 
Insurance, Ottawa. 
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incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be collected. However, summary 
statistics of provincial companies have been supplied by those companies since 
1922 and summary figures for the years 1952 and 1953 are included in Table 1 in 
order to complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
It is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is — 
represented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and 
representative of the volume of business transacted as compared with the federally 
licensed companies. 

The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer both to those companies incorporated 
by the Government of Canada and by the provinces. Included in the statistics of 
federal companies, beginning with 1925, are data of loan and trust companies 
incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia and brought by the laws of that 
Province under the examination of the Federal Department of Insurance, as well 
as data for trust companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 
1938. 

The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indicated | 
by the increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from $188,637,298 
in 1922 to $323,591,214 in 1953. The assets of trust companies (not including 
estates, trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same 
sense aS company and guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 — 
to $489,740,530 in 1953. In the former year, the total of estates, trust and agency 
funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in 1953 to $4,102,013,154. 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings-department deposits. The extent of investments in 
mortgages by federal and provincial loan companies may be gauged by the following 
figures: total assets of such companies for the years 1952 and 1953 amounted to 
$303,306,362 and $323,591,214, respectively, which amounts include mortgage loans 
of $200,428,729 and $237,620,270, respectively, with resulting percentages of 
mortgages to total assets of approximately 66 p.c. and 73 p.c., respectively. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies receive deposits for investment, but the investing and 
lending of such deposits and of actual trust funds are restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—A summary of operations of 
provincial and federal loan and trust companies is given in Table 1. As a result 
of the nature of the operations of the latter companies, which are intimately con- 
nected with the matter of probate, the larger trust companies usually choose to 
operate under provincial charters and the provincial figures represent much larger 
amounts than those of the federal companies. 

The figures for federal loan companies include companies chartered by the 
Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, come under inspection by the 
Federal Department of Insurance. The data for federal trust companies, likewise, 
cover companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba for the same reason. 
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1.—Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dec. 31, 1952 and 1953 


——————————— ee 


1952 1953 


Item 
Provincial Federal Provincial Federal 
Companies!| Companies Total Companies!| Companies Total 


Te ee ee ee ee Le ee we or 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


96,333,209] 206,973,153] 303,306,362) 106,571,244) 217,019,970) 323,591,214 
70,406,200) 175,107,452) 245,513,652) 78,117,467) 184,448,041) 262,565, 508 


Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values)...... 
Liabilities to the public... 
Capital Stock— 


AMEMONIZOU 64. hace sees 22,869,225] 51,250,000] 74,119,225]) 22,688,625) 51,250,000) 73,938, 625 
Brbseribeds vr iy sc. s2s% 13,682,230] 19,048,700] 32,730,930] 13,724,930) 19,048,700) 32,773, 630 
PBACEUD ree eierete stele teracet 10,314,409} 15,981,759} 26,296,168] 10,134,967) 16,042,383 26,177,350 


11,073,642] 14,894,345] 25,967,987] 13,985,035] 15,100,186} 29,085, 221 
Holdersigeanaertees sos et 4,538, 959 836,243| 5,375,202 4,333,775] 1,211,787} 5,545,562 
isto U6 (eine Ce sige roe 25,927,010| 31,712,347| 57,639,357|| 28,453,777) 32,354,356) 60, 808, 133 

1,049,336] 2,557,375] 3,606,711], 2,196,694; 3,318,327} 5,515,021 


DE aaa abey gst ow ssere oni ce 


Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)— 
Company funds......... 
Guaranteed funds....... 


75,097,721| 28,731,666] 103,829,387], 81,569,089) 29,629,779 111,198, 868 
265,257, 222| 107,429,793] 372,687,015] 268,175,625) 110,366,037 378, 541, 662 


340,354,943] 136,161,459] 476,516,402) 349,744,714] 139, 995, 816 489,740,530 


Totals, Assets.......... 


Estates, trust, and agency 


LUNGS! (ogee Hotels see 3,383,650,088| 588, 550,279|3,972,200,367) 3,470,781 614| 631,231,640 4,102,018 ,154 
Capital Stock— 

PANIC ODIZE Caer delete 53,155,000} 33,150,000} 86,305,000 54,575,000} 33,150,000 87,725,000 

Subscribed sages. +528: 29'135,160| 15,100,850} 44,236,010] 29,789,910) 15,324,030) 45, 113,940 

Paid-up secre. BA ont 28,804,860} 14,862,123} 43,666,983] 29,414,810) 15,097,718 44,512,528 
Reserve and contingency 

finds tecweee ae oer SS". ele 27,360,303} 9,178,309} 36,538,612) 29,591,322) 9,491,256 39,082,578 


Unappropriated surpluses. 5,717, 204 1,672,975 7,390,179 6,139, 831 1,892,405 8,032, 236 
Net profits realized during 

She es Oe Oo eee 3,279,402] 2,190,260} 5,469,662 6,251,772] 2,442,471 8, 694, 243 

ee ee Eee 


1 Excludes one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec, the capital stock and debentures 
of which have been issued largely outside Canada. 2 Net profits are before income taxes except for 
provincial companies in 1952 when net profits are after income taxes. 


9.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1948-53 
aaa aovOmnz 


Chartered by Government of Canada! 
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Item 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ + ia $ $ $ $ 
‘ Assets : 
pe WOR TAGs c.ticisirie-<oieeor 4,943,594 5, 266, 696 5, 604, 342 6,571, 189 6,148,146} 5,949,482 
Loans on real estate......... 93,301,864] 111,574,957] 124,199,351 136,720,021] 146,071,337} 159,833,300 
Loans on securities.......... 599, 808 103, 467 107, 823 116, 621 107,585 164, 364 
Bonds and debentures....... 43,902,301] 39,797,131} 33,877,064 33, 674,081} 34,938,078} 31,929,613 
Saye to eae ee eee 17,159,691) 17,059,957 18,161,270] 16,071,135 11,353,848] 10,877,532 
“Conga Re gee 4,613, 211 4,941,023 7,624, 167 8,508,316 6, 906, 488 7,022,482 
Totals, Assets?......... 165, 261,293) 179,795,977 190,733, 017 203,103,850) 206,973,153] 217,019,970 


Ee 


- For footnotes, see end of table, 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1948-53—concluded 


Item 
1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital paid-up........... 17,980,206} 18,043,255) 20,606, 187 
IRiGsenviesher matinee. 15,114,978) 16,344,790} 15,973,533 
Total Liabilities to Share- 
NOLGGES! pene eke Aes oe 34,543,526} 35,381,908} 37,810,634 
Liabilities to the Public— 
Debenturess secon. as 62,008,012} 69,075,197] 71,803,927 
ID EDOSIESR Aree eae ee 67,289,900] 73,919,782} 79,141,868 
Total Liabilities to the 
PO iGl xy aeevin ee a tee 130,573,614) 144,414,068] 152,825,545 
Totals, Liabilities...... 165,117,140} 179,795,976) 190,636,179 


Chartered by Government of Canada! 


1951 
$ 


18, 419, 587 


17,139,072 


37,199,813 


86, 603, 723 


77,219,272 


165,768, 886 
202, 968, 699 


1952 
$ 


15,981,759 


14, 894,345 


31,712,347 


91,492, 226 


81,669,175 


175,107,452 


1953 
$ 


16,042, 255 


15,100,186 — 


32,354, 356 


98, 618, 936 


83, 382, 889 


184, 448,041 


206,819,799) 216,812,397 


Assets 


Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capitaine Cstin ta oe ati ete issue oe Sea eee Ria ak oncaeie eer 
RRGSOTVES... tS aattaee eoke ete ee ree eee oe SO ee 


Liabilities to the Public— 
H DY) oy=5 Ne) 1K RCM oma Me hes WN Aen dae AA Ge abate Al aS Beatin Boe 
Dépositeeiwk Zeke Le Bane ee ee ee Rae ei ere 
‘Total biabilities-to the Publick)... .eee se meer «See eee 


Totals; shia bilities: 4 oen ase aeek ct sebastien eee 


Chartered by Provinces® 


1951 
$ 


1,292, 186 
49,788,615 
1,065, 738 
31,461, 663 
2,298, 699 
2,513, 459 


88, 991, 635 


10,374, 952 
10,494, 902 


25, 291, 830 


21,435,748 
41,229,595 


63, 699, 805 
88, 991, 635 


1952 
$ 


1,268,099 
54,357,392 
980, 247 
33,506, 617 
1,981,118 
3,145, 805 


96,333, 209 


10,314, 409 
11,073, 642 


25, 927,000 


22,394,714 
46,505,919 


70, 406, 200 
96,333,209 


1953 
$ 


1,154, 202 
77,786,970 
981,122 
20,597,703 
2,263, 272 
3,198, 296 


106,571, 244 


10, 134, 967 
13, 985, 035 


28,453,777 


23,751, 608 
52,481, 156 


78,117,467 
106,571,244 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which by arrangement are inspected 


by the Federal Department of Insurance. 2 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and 
other real estate. 3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 4 Includes other 
liabilities to shareholders. 5 Includes other liabilities to the public. 6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 


3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1948-53 


Chartered by Government of Canada! 


Item a 
: 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 

Company Funds— 
Realestate’... jsc-he.< o48 2,291,721 2,391,234 | 2,599,598 | 2,597,501 2,526,037 2,376, 927 
Loans on real estate....... 4,581,282 | 5,438,683 5, 875, 800 6,005,025 | 5,867,035 5, 904,007 
Loans on securities........ 884, 638 928, 800 856,911 864,615 763,618 714, 659. 
Bonds and debentures... 11,262,394 | 10,435,037 | 11,187,960 | 11,741,048 | 11,675,897 | 12,149,590 
Stocks! 45. 2434. 3a ae Nee 3,758, 464 4,062,907 4,054, 756 4,356, 787 4,632,875 4,544, 646 
Was hah Sderot eee 1,743,905 1,756,057 1,946, 129 1,710,349 2,060, 423 2,423, 362 
Totals, Company Funds3,‘..| 25,788,543 | 26,244,735 | 27,988,873 | 28,446,331 | 28,731,666 | 29,629,779 


1 For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1948-53—concluded 


Item 


Company Funds— . 


Chartered by Government of Canada! 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
' Guaranteed Funds— = 

Loans on real estate....... 29,211,299 | 32,563,611 | 37,860,933 | 48,401,633 | 44,504,345 | 49,322, 834 

Loans on securities........ 5, 805, 425 6,245,398 | 3,891,278 3,719, 861 4,151,541 3,419, 930 

Bonds and debentures... .| 40,022,366 | 46,332,850 44,734,539 | 40,955,188 | 49,928,453 50, 258, 820 

SLOCKB acs fee Dacin ste eoe ee mer 1, 860, 454 1,395,790 1,267,316 1,078, 284 1,236,757 1,454,318 

RAG sd veranaechonsecee er eitoce aa siaters 4,291,127 2,972, 809 4,594, 867 3,723,589 6, 760,472 5,052, 409 
Totals, Guaranteed Funds3,4 81,845,528 | 90,111,500 | 93,082,706 93,565,917 | 107,429,793 | 110,366,037 

Liabilities 

Company Funds— 

Capitalipardsipe.< cae. 14,459,414 | 14,535,022 | 14,739,987 | 15, 132,221 | 14,862,123 15,097,718 

VOSOL VEST Rea etnies sobers’s 7,994,585 | 8,483,617 | 9,671,504 | 8,905,180 | 9,178,309 9,301,381 
Totals, Company Funds'....| 25,153,650 25,892,736 | 27,568,241 | 26,658,321 28,583, 274 29,048, 202 
Guaranteed Funds— 

Trust deposits and certi- 

HCAUCS ee ee eee 81,845,528 | 90,111,501 | 93,082,707 | 93,565,917 | 107,429,793 110,366, 037 
Totals, Guaranteed Funds...|{ 81,845,528 | 90,111,501 | 93,082,707 | 93,565,917 | 107,429,793 110,366, 037 
Chartered by Provinces® 
Assets 


Real estatet = 5 ota... 6,662,666 | 6,959,057 | 5,372,046 | 5,745,326 | 5,263,529 7,199,260 
Loans on real estate*...... 10,429,273 | 11,707,231 | 15,086,011 | 16,045,557 14,306, 251 13,743,299 
Loans on securities!....... 5,112,362 4,010,537 5,677,620 8,002, 620 7,754, 667 6,718, 451 
Bonds and debentures!....| 24,601,837 | 25,040,185 | 25,677,269 | 22,768,209 94,134,845 | 27,229,386 
Stocks* Siyis.neeoos caves 12,875,927 | 12,725,583 | 13,215,469 | 14,887,436 16,273,994 | 19,015,061 
Cashew sete ere cence 2,888,357 | 3,406,003 | 3,788,458 | 3,198,260 | 3, 152,062 3,858,071 
Totals, Company Funds? ...| 65,639,018 | 68,188,785 | 72,736, 140 | 74,399,404 | 75,097,721 81,569,089 
Guaranteed Funds— 
Loans on real estate....... 43,391,744 | 48,414,936 | 55,235,907 | 63,050,583 72,005,308 | 80,943,551 
Loans on securities........ 6,366,905 | 6,660,312 | 9,461,646 | 11,758,999 11,332,357 | 10,878,145 
Bonds and debentures... . 128, 182,839 144,713,565 |166, 622,452 |166,796,191 159,557,075 | 159,394,731 
PSLOCK Siete eetes.s 5, tyre 3 ostess< 3,483,412 | 3,735,979 | 3,576,030 | 3,324,910 2,092,145 1,642,565 
GaSe tose sO haice eet ‘9,237,682 | 10,142,915 | 18,482,543 | 12,981,945 19,916,400 | 14,716,402 
Totals, Guaranteed Funds’. .| 190,678,903 | 213,671,444 251,832,240 | 258,413,186 | 265,257,222 | 268,175, 625 
Liabilities 
Company Funds— 
Capital paid-up........... 92,855,251 | 24,027,500 | 28,701,960 | 28,813,610 28,804,860 | 29,414,810 
HE CHOIVIOS tree ciierien os 24,724,995 | 26,177,783 | 24,664,370 | 26,061,982 27,360,303 | 29,591,322 
Totals, Company Funds’®....} 65,639,021 | 68,188,784 72,333,416 | 74,399,405 | 75,097,721 81,569,089 
Guaranteed Funds— 
Trust deposits and certi- 
HTGACCAEEG Mane ws eres 190,678,903 | 213,671,444 | 247,480,875 | 258,413,136 265,257,222 | 268,175,625 
Totals, Guaranteed Funds.. .| 190,678,903 | 213,671,444 247,480,875 | 258,413,186 | 265,257,222 | 268, 175,625 


eee i eh ti ee 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba 
which, by arrangement, are inspected by the Federal Department of Insurance. 2 Book value of real 
estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 3 Includes other assets. 4 Includes interest 
due and accrued. 5 Includes other company fund liabilities. 6 For the years 1948-49 chartered 
by the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec and for the years 1950-53 chartered by all provinces except Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba. 
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4.—Kstates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, Chartered by or 
Supervised by the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1944-53. * 


Federal Provincial Federal Provincial z 
Year Companies!| Companies? Total Year Companies!| Companies” Total | 
a § $ § § $ $ 
1944.. ..| 338,978,141] 2,593, 730,389) 2,932, 708,530)) 1949..... 560,080,611) 2,827,988,797| 3,388,069, 408 
1945. xaa.s 363,332,677] 2,754,475, 732) 3,117,808, 409) 1950..... 494, 636,746] 3,126,058, 749] 3,620,695, 495 
T946-535.4-8 392,430,578) 2,758, 442,016} 3,150,872,594] 1951..... 543,983,754! 3 282,558,573] 3,826,542, 327 
TGA Tee ce 480, 931,822) 2,735,930, 892) 3,216, 862,714] 1952..... 588,550,279] 3,388, 650,088] 3,972, 200, 367 
1948..... 520, 860, 737) 2, 791,584,378) 3,312,445,115}| 1953..... 631,231,540) 3,470, 781,614) 4,102,013, 154 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba 
which, by arrangement, are inspected by the Federal Department of Insurance. _ 2 Excludes provincial 
companies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included in federal companies. 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Licensed small loans companies and licensed money-lenders are subject to 
the provisions of the Small Loans Act, R.S.C. 1952, c. 251, an enactment of the, 
Parliament of Canada regulating personal loans not in excess of $500 made on the 
security of promissory notes of borrowers. Most of these notes are additionally 
secured by endorsements or chattel mortgages. The Act permits maximum rates 
of cost of loan, including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month to licensed 
lenders and 12 p.c. per annum to unlicensed lenders. The small loans companies— 
four in number—were incorporated by special Acts of the Parliament of Canada, 
the first such company commencing business in 1928. The money-lenders, of which 
there are 58, are made up of companies otherwis2 incorporated and include a few 
partnerships and individuals. In previous Year Books, Table 5, below, gave 
figures of licensed small loans companies only, but in this edition the comparable 
data includes the combined experience of small loans companies and licensed money- 
lenders for the years 1950 to 1953, inclusive. 


* Further details are given in the Department of Insurance report, Small Loans Companies and Money- 
Lenders, for the year ended Dee. 31, 1953. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1959-53 


Assets and Liabilities 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Smalikloan balances: sea aacsan ae eee ene 58, 606, 932 69, 259,906 76,990,337 81,840, 415 
Balances, large loans and other contracts..... 19,091,024 29,914,099 49, 584, 133 66,082, 405° 
(SG bis =e Peele ee eae Ae anit hk cae 2,378,524 3,028,310 4,336, 639 3, 857, 635 
GAC SME Phe el ete eek Tay curva hI y' Cet 8,453,078 2,348, 219 2,811,792 2,957,428 
Totals, “ASSets> fine lesasechon wow nen 88,529,558 | 104,550,534 | 133,722,901 154, 737,883 
Liabilities 
Borrowed money. ew.ee ee eee eee 68, 027, 497 81.739, 427 105, 425, 684 109, 162, 651 
Reserves for LOSSCS tana peice ae ek oe ee 2, (oe, 02 2,994,470 2,389,585 3,794, 272 
Paid-up capital pees dat oO tapte AS ate at oa MO 8,135,081 8,522, 842 9,143,619 9, 456, 449 
Surplus paid in by shareholders.............. 365,515 322,570 L Abie one 12, 222, 578 
CGH OLE geictins fated Be ork osc Meee ees ex erica, 9, 267, 963 10,971, 225 14,991,443 20,101, 941 
Totals, AMADIS s Mics ma face e 88,529,558 | 104,550,534 | 133,722,901 154, 737,883 
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The combined companies showed a substantial increase in business for 1953 
as compared with the previous year. The number of small loans made to the 
public during the year increased from 755,506 to 770,265, or by 2 p.c., and the 
amount of such loans rose from $167,161,448 to $174,503,558, or by 4 p.c. The 
average small loan made was approximately $227 in 1953 compared with $221 in 
1952. At the end of 1953, small loans outstanding numbered 482,966 for an amount 
of $81,840,415 or an average of $169 per loan, and for 1952, small loans outstanding 

numbered 467,594 for an amount of $76,990,337 or an average of $165 per loan. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Canadian borrowers, whether governments or corporations, sold through various 
forms of financing a total of $2,945,488,665 in new bond issues during the year 1953. 
This total represented an increase of $917,260,525 over the $2,028,228,140 worth 
sold in 1952 but a decrease of $207,951,788 from the post-war record of $3,153,440,453 
sold in 1950. Comparative totals for such sales can be traced in previous editions 
of the Year Book through the periods of two world wars. Figures for 1944-53 are 
given in Table 7, pp. 1222-1223 of this volume. 


In relation to these totals, it should be noted that the yearly aggregate includes ~ 
sales of Canadian Savings Loans for the entire amount sold, i.e., either to the year- 
end or to the closing dates in subsequent years. For example, the total of $380,761,100 
for Series VII (1952) includes purchases to the closing date on Aug. 31, 1953, and 
the total of $850,548,900 for Series VIII (1953) includes purchases to the closing 
date at the end of the same year. (See Table 6, p. 1222.) 


One interesting development in the sale of Series VIII was the degree to which 
_ buyers converted earlier issues in order to take advantage of the higher interest 
rate. As a report on all redeemed bonds was not available at time of writing, it is 
not possible to give the proportion of the total. When available, however, it 
should still leave the “new”? money purchases far ahead of previous campaigns. 


For purposes of analysis, the 1953 total of $2,945,488,665 may be classified as 
follows: federal, $1,950,548,900; provincial and guaranteed, $436,616,900; muni- 
cipal, $222,027,065; corporation, $336,295,800. (See Table 7.) Of the provincial 
and guaranteed total, the amount of $258,500,000 represented direct issues and the 
amount of $178,116,900 was for guaranteed financing, such as hydro bonds and 
municipal issues guaranteed by provincial governments. Of the $222,027,065 
municipal total, the amount of $186,784,460 represented direct issues and the amount 
of $35,242,605 represented parochial and miscellaneous issues, borrowed |mainly 
for educational and hospital purposes. 


During 1953 there was a noticeable increase in volume of Canadian bond issues 
placed on the United States market. A total of $306,599,215 was sold compared 
with $284,650,025 in 1952—an increase of $21,949,190 over 1952 but $77,423,785 
short of the $384,023,000 figure for 1951. The increase in 1953 over 1952 
was caused by the return of several large Canadian borrowers to the American 
market. These borrowers raised new funds in the United States because develop- 
ments there seemed to suggest that the monetary stringency, produced by the 
anti-inflationary program, had come to an end. 


From a study of Table 7, it will be noted that federal financing in 1953 at 
$1,950,548,900 increased by $1,119,787,800 over the previous year. This increase 
was caused, principally, by the success of Savings Loan Series VIII at $850,548,900 


* Prepared by E. C. Gould, Financial Editor, The Monetary Times. 
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and by the sale of $1,000,000,000 of Government of Canada issues. The latter 
were sold during the year with maturities ranging from 18 months to four and one- 
half years. In addition, a federal issue for $100,000,000, twenty-five-year, 3{-p.c. 
bonds was offered, initially to yield 3-85 p.c. These sales, which were all financed 
in the Canadian market, accounted for the entire amount (exclusive of short-term 
financing) borrowed by the Federal Government in 1953. 


Federal short-term financing of less than one year amounted to $3,665,000,000 — 


in 1953 but is not included in Table 7 because of its limited distribution. Such 
financing included Treasury Bills, Treasury Notes and Deposit Certificates. If the 
total of short-term financing were added to the total of other federal financing 
(as is done in some reports of Canadian bond sales) the grand total of federal bor- 
rowing in 1953 would amount to $5,615,548,900 and the grand total of all Canadian 
bond financing would amount to $6,610,488,665. 


In 1953, direct provincial flotations totalled $258,500,000, an increase of 


$42,400,000 over the $216,100,000 total for the previous year. Provinces which — 


entered the 1953 bond market were, by month:— 


Month Province Amount 
$ 

JANUAT YS see. dine Cues oes New BrunswiCkosa. saeacterene nee 7,500, 000 
JAM UAT Ye the pk tase ores ose oeteeo tera IN OVA S COLLAB ieee s:cee elektro 12, 500, 000 
JAnUATY.CRON.. caret nee ee Ceres Ontarloyen: ees ees oc De 50, 000, 000 
IRGDrUaT Ying. She PS Sete eee Manito bass teceds nate: oe shi eescioicen ae 12,000, 000 
IM ATC h Sten nie te cate Gata nerra rere Quebec. c 44. 2s. Gane ee ne oes 26, 000, 000 
Marché gist: eae acts ae iees ost eros Saskatchewan jidasceetn eek. cate tree ae 15,000, 000 
JUNG Apert atte Sates Sea ele hohe ele Mette NovaiScotiau:®. earn eae tine ae 10, 000, 000 
VULVNSE:. IESE eS. dagen one hie INewsBrunswicksxcnmcien. acta casei 7,500, 000 
September . marek pewernins sere seek 4 Manitobasvesce sadist kee eee 12,000, 000 
September cre ic tego arene seein Saskatchewantts-c ose see ere eee 6,000, 000 
October e, wate. coe scl t e cree enter Ontarloreee: oc oes ee ee eee 50, 000, 000 
Decemiberss cen cwenae teeta can vente Ontariores. cosho wees Soe ee a ees 50,000, 000 

ALOTAL mee: setsccletey state te aetone as as Melton eee 258,500, 000 


In contrast to the $42,400,000 increase in direct provincial financing, the 
total of $178,116,900 for provincial guaranteed financing in 1953 represented a 
decrease of $32,756,100 from the 1952 total of $210,873,000. This decrease was 
principally attributable to a somewhat smaller amount in three flotations by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. These issues totalled $100,000,000 
in 1953 compared with four similar issues for $160,000,000 in 1952. Other points 
of interest in guaranteed provincial sales for 1953 included a total of $54,500,000 by 
the Quebec Hydro-Electric Power Commission and a total of over $11,000,000 for 
municipal school financing, guaranteed by the Province of British Columbia, 


As distinct from provincial guaranteed municipal issues, direct municipal bond 
financing in 1953 totalled $186,784,460, exclusive of $35,242,605 for parochial and 


miscellaneous purposes. Comparable totals for 1952 in the municipal and parochial 


classifications were $147,690,940 and $49,264,100, respectively. Thus, direct 
municipal issues showed an increase of $39,093,520 over 1952 while parochial and 
miscellaneous issues showed a decline of $14,021,495 in the same period. 
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The largest single amount borrowed by any one municipality during 1953 was 
represented by a flotation of the City of Toronto for $18,600,000 (November) which 
was sold in the United States. Other municipal borrowers in excess of $3,000,000 
were: City of Toronto, $12,000,000 (January); City of Sherbrooke, $3,700,000 
(March); Montreal Metropolitan Commission, $3,651,000 (May); City of Toronto, 
$12,610,000 (June); City of Vancouver, $9,350,000 (September); Greater Vancouver 
Water District, $3,500,000 (October); City of Hamilton, $4,489,715 (November) ; 
City of Ottawa, $3,417,000 (December); and Township of Scarborough, $3,710,215 
(December). 


During 1953, corporate financing totalled $336,295,800, a decline of $237,243,200 
| from the $573,539,000 total for 1952. Largest single issue (at $60,000,000) in this 
| classification was sold in the United States for the Interprovincial Pipe Line 
| Company. The money was borrowed to help finance an extension from Lake 
_ Superior to Sarnia, Ont. 


i Other prominent borrowers in the corporate field were: Bathurst Power and 
_ Paper Co. Limited, $6,000,000; Canadian Canners Limited, $4,000,000; Cockshutt 
| Farm Equipment Limited, $5,000,000; Credit Foncier Franco-Canadien, $3,000,000; 
| Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Limited, $7,500,000; The T. Eaton Realty 
- Company Limited, $17,500,000; Empire Brass Manufacturing Company Limited, 
$4,000,000; General Motors Acceptance Corporation of Canada, $25,000,000; 
General Steel Wares Limited, $2,500,000; Industrial Acceptance Corporation 
Limited, $15,000,000; Loblaw Groceterias Company Limited, $8,000,000; Phillips 
Electrical Company Limited, $9,000,000; Simpsons-Sears Limited, $15,000,000; 
Steinberg’s Limited, $2,500,000; Traders Finance Corporation Limited, $12,000,000; 
B.C. Telephone Company, $7,000,000; Manicouagan Power Company, $10,000,000; 
North Star Oil Limited, $5,000,000; Permian Basin Pipeline Company, $34,125,000; 
Union Gas Company of Canada Limited, $8,000,000; and George Weston Limited, 
$8,000,000. 


Financing for the Canadian transportation industry in 1953 amounted to 
$47,100,000, an increase of more than $10,000,000 over 1952. The largest issue of any 
concern in this industry was for $25,000,000 in equipment trust certificates of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. In addition, however, flotations were made by Montreal 
Transportation Commission for $18,000,000 and by Sun Steamships Limited for 
$4,100,000. Since 1951, the Canadian N ational Railways has made arrangements 
to have funds provided by the Government of Canada and has not been a large 
borrower in the open market. 


A directory of all ‘Security Issues Placed During 1953” has been published in 
The Monetary Times, Annual National Review, 1954. This list indicates that four 
federal issues (excluding all short-term financing of less than one year), 23 provincial 
and guaranteed issues, 557 municipal issues (including parochial and miscellaneous) 
and 75 corporation issues were placed in 1953. For 1952, the same source, dated 
1953, indicates that two federal issues, 25 provincial and guaranteed issues, 589 
municipal issues and 77 corporation issues were placed. 
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Thus, 659 new issues of all classifications were sold in 1953 compared with 
693 in 1952. Though the total number declined by 34, the dollar amount increased 
by $917,260,525 from $2,028,228,140 to $2,945,488,665. This greater dollar amount, 


£3 


however, was partly explained by an increase from $380,761,100 for Savings Loan — 


Series VII (1952) to $850,548,900 for Savings Loan Series VIII (1953) or by 
$469,787,800 in this one form of financing alone. 


6.—Sales of and Applications for Federal Government Bonds, Feb. 1, 1940, 
to Novy. 1, 1953 


(Source: The Monetary Times) 


Purchases Purchases 


- 


e 
i 
: 


a 


Total Jee. 
Type and Date of Loan y Applications 
Individuals | Corporations Cash Sales 
$7000 $7000 $7000 No. 
War Loans— 

Feb. Wal Al940 si Nata oo oe i eee ee 132,000 68, 000 200, 000 178, 363 
CC aL ranl GAO eo ee en Sy eee ates (yak eae 113,000 187,000 300, 000 150, 890 
Victory Loans— 
TUNES 15: SLO LORIN, & herders vteatots estas EER er 279,500 450, 900 730,400 968, 259 
Maryrwlss L942 eter welt. oe ee Sates ee 335, 600 507,500 843,100 1, 681, 267 
INOVig) Lt 942 er ee ene ras ae ee 374, 600 616, 800 991,400 2,032, 154 
May eP OES] O43) Ae ecto cx eee ee ete ee anes 529,500 779, 200 1,308, 700 2,668, 420 
NOVeyrsl glOAS ee ne, cee Be ee eee eee 599,700 775,300 1,375,000 3,033,051 

Maya ST Ae O4a re there eee ee renee ee eee ee 641,500 763,500 1,405,000 3,077,123 — 
INOVER Lin LO44e., PR ic ee aha oe 766, 400 751, 200 1,517, 600 3,021,0100—m 
May. wel's- L045 eee ont ae ies eee etre 836, 300 732, 600 1,563,619} 3,178,275 
NG Vath il , ©1945 cnt re ere eee dees aaa 801,132 pee less 2,947, 636 

Savings Loans—? 
NOV Pal O46 See ASS ee caret neers eee 535, 285,550 -— 535, 285, 550 1,248,444 
NOW MaUNEL94 7.5 55m. Cie oe Eee Setar oe 287,733, 100 — 287,733,100 910,742 
Date rnd We Ge AB Sei ees egy ec Peay nie 2 260,491, 150 — 260, 491, 150 862, 686 
IN OVA. PGR AOL OSES Petia. S UUee Re nr eee 320, 200, 000 — 320, 200, 000 1,015,579 
ING Vegas OD 082 oo ere iow ee See ern ees 285, 600, 000 — 285, 600, 000 963,048 
Nove ois 105) ae Seek Seen, eee 394, 642, 400 == 394, 642, 400 986, 900 
NO Ving O52 ent Phe enn seme sian 380,761, 100 _ 380,761,100 982,274 
NOV. pitelO53 ee ch ence eee eee 850, 548, 900 — 850, 548, 900 1, 267, 506 


1 Department of Finance figures. 2 Total subscriptions were limited to $2,000 for any one indi- 
vidual for the 1946 issue, $1,000 for the issues of 1947-50, inclusive, and $5,000 for the issues of 1951, 1952, and 
1953. Figures for the issues 1946-53 are for the entire loans, i.e., either to the year-end or to the closing date 
in subsequent years. 


7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1944-53 
(Source: The Monetary Times) 


Nore.—Figures for 1904-25 are given in the 1933 Year Book, p. 921, and for 1926-43 in the 1946 edition, 


pp. 990-991. 
Crass oF Bonp 
Year Parochial 
Federal! Provincial Municipal and Mis- Corporation Total 
cellaneous |~ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1944.7 ee ae 3,400, 963, 900 67,153,500 113, 225, 635 10,612,100 92,063,900 || 3,684,019, 035 
LO4S 2 eke 3,577, 691,000 162,002,084 30, 430, 210 10, 952, 500 153,900,000 || 3,934,975, 794 
1946.55 cokes 985 , 285,550 114, 296, 800 140,815,491 43,155, 800 581,499,188 || 1,865,052, 829 
NOATe aes 293,333, 100 229 , 562,000 238, 887, 410 14, 968, 600 379,674,500 |) 1,156,425, 610 
1948. Ne nen 445,491, 150 312,619,500 84,014, 291 21,010,000 310,506,000 || 1,173,640, 941 
1949Rtre oan 790, 200,000 449 , 347,000 134,796, 184 23, 853, 200 285,268,000 || 1,683, 464,384 
OBO AR Seat 2,167, 600,000 373, 824,500 150, 369, 281 30, 466, 369 431,180,303 || 3,153,440,453 
TOS wires tone 594, 642, 400 369, 532,000 196, 438,916 37, 967,921 451,630,000 || 1,650, 211,237 
TOG Ie etre ae 830,761, 100 426,973,000 147, 690, 940 49, 264,100 573,539,000 |} 2,028,228, 140 
ODS teri 1,950,548, 900 436, 616, 900 186,784, 460 35, 242, 605 336,295, 800 || 2,945, 488, 665 


1 Excludes treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year. 
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7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1944-53 


—concluded 
lh) ORNS Lee ee ee ee 
Country oF SALE 
Year 
Canada! United States | United Kingdom Total 
$ $ $ $ 
| | aR ae aie ee SP 3, 629,004,035 55,015,000 — 3, 684,019,035 
TEN fee te a 5 i aa AR aOR ERTS 3, 854,957,794 80,018,000 — 3,934,975, 794 
YG Hislok suede data seine: AES are 1,801, 400, 829 63, 652,000 — 1,865, 052, 829 
BEV A tae i 5 car NODS sales 1,068, 114,610 88,311,000 — 1,156, 425, 610 
BAR hooks etna cS Act ee ees 1,023, 640, 941 150,000,000 — 1,173, 640,941 
049 2. ey. eRe OER Sees 1,543, 464, 384 140,000, 000 — 1,683, 464, 384 
BORO TP OURN. Soe okies aia Hee ena 2,980,740, 453 172,700, 000 — 3,153, 440, 453 
| UBT SReeegemon. oth Corinb ora 1, 266, 188, 237 384, 023,000 — 1,650,211, 237 
HDS Dee Met ve econ 1ee mw lou wooed = sae 1,743,578, 115 284, 650, 025 — 2,028, 228, 140 
| LOS RSI REE aera ee seseeotarhc cf hackers 2,638, 889, 450 306,599, 215 —_ | 2,945, 488, 665 
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1 Excludes treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year. 
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CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Srecrion 1. Fire INSURANCE............ 1224 Subsection 3. Finances of Life Insurance 
Subsection 1. Total Registered Fire Companies under Federal Registration 1237 
Insurance in Force in Canada..... 22 : 


Subsection 4. Life Insurance Effected 


Subsection 2. Operational Statistics of through Fraternal Benefit Societies... 1239 


Fire Insurance Companies under 


Federal Registration............... 1225 Subsection 5. Life Insurance in Force 
Subsection 3. 4 Beas of Fire Insurance Outside Canada by Registered Can- 
Companies under Federal Registration 1227 adian Companies.................. 1242 
Subsection 4. Fire Losses............. 1230 Subsection 6. Total Registered Life In- 
2.4L I 1232 surance in Canada and Business of 
RECON aks a Total Regis fecey tree ears Canadian Organizations Abroad.... 1244 
Insurance in Force in Canada..... 1232 _ 
Subsection 2. Operational Statistics of Section 3. Casuaury INSURANCE....... 1245 
Life Insurance Companies under 
MederaleResistration.ne se eee ne 1234 Section 4. GOVERNMENT INSURANCE.... 1248 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. ; 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as fire, 
life and casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government registration 
although some have provincial licences only. Also, many fraternal orders and 
societies are engaged in this kind of business. Special articles relating to insurance 
that have appeared in previous editions of the Year Book are listed in Part II of 
Chapter X XIX under the heading “Insurance’’. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. These, situated usually at the seaports, were operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 846-847. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1953, 
shows that, at that date, there were 290 fire insurance companies under federal 
registration; of these, 73 were Canadian, 86 were British and 131 were foreign 
companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by 
the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian 


1a 
* Material in this Chapter, except as otherwise indicated, has been revised under the direction of 
K. R. MacGregor, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate tncrease in the number of 
British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the total number is a very 
marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, 
the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Subsection 1.—Total Registered Fire Insurance in Force in Canada 


Of the total amount of fire insurance written in Canada during each year, 
a part is sold by the companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such 
companies generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation but 
may be allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. As shown in Table 1, fire 
insurance companies under Federal registration account for approximately 90 p.c. 
of the fire insurance in force. | 


1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1951-33 


DN ——————————————————————————————_—__—__—____ nn 


Gross Net in Net Net 
Item Insurance Force at Premiums Claims 
Written End of Year Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Federal Government Registrations. 1951 | 32,903,960,900 | 33,490, 653, 184 134,496, 218 52,086,541 
1952 | 35,371,554, 787 | 37,317,499, 723 139,777, 732 61,124,918 
1953 | 41,091,691, 709 | 41,703,092,570 | 145,971,915 66,755, 144 
Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within 
provinces by which they are 
ANCONPOLALCC Creer shots ae vests. 2 1951 1,911,928,015 | 2,638, 121,340 10,374,025 5,501,009 
1952 | 1,908,809,507 | 2,574,996, 679 10,782, 628 5,322,188 
1953 | 2,318,389,997 | 2,977,148,786 12,670, 659 6,670,976 
(b) Provincial companies within 
provinces other than those by 
which they are incorporated. 1951 206, 607, 835 249, 443, 644 1, 240, 222 673,905 
1952 268, 664, 292 294,072,031 912, 623 444, 821 
1953 391, 621,441 417, 257,445 881,781 370,798 
* 
Totals, Provincial Licensees. ..1951 2,118,535,850 | 2,887,564, 984 11,614, 247 6,174,914 
1952 | 2,177,473,799 | 2,869,068, 710 11,695, 251 5,767,009 
1953 | 2,710,011,438 | 3,394,406, 231 13,552,440 7,041,774 
TO Vsee lero CON Neier os foo oinle einai 1951 831,670,172 904, 488, 934 5,939, 298 2,791,796 
1952 708,046, 922 908 , 257, 933 6,065, 759 2,986, 392 
1953 | 1,086,373,258 | 1,111, 987,781 loon 3,819,776 
Grand Totals............... 1951 | 35,854,166,922 | 37,282, 707,102 | 152,049,763 61, 053, 251 
1952 | 38,257,075,508 | 41,094,826,366 | 157,538,742 69,878,319 
1953 | 44,888,076,405 | 46,209,486,582 | 166,677,532 77,616, 694 


pee ee at ee eet a ee bi 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Fire Insurance Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The trend in the average rate payable for fire insurance has been generally 
downward, although the increased fire losses in certain recent years have had the 
effect of checking that tendency. Moreover, the increase in value of insurable 
buildings and their contents tends to increase fire insurance premiums despite the 
downward trend of the average rate. 
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2.—Fire Insurance, by. Companies Operating under Federal Government 


Registration, Decennially 1880-1940 and 1941-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 973, and for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, 


Net 


Premiums 


Written 
During 
Year 


Net 
Claims 
Incurred 
During 
Year 


pp. 847-848. 
Amount 
Year in Force at 
End of Year 
$ 

1880 411,563,271 
1890 720,679, 621 
1900. 992, 332,360 
1910 2,034, 276,740 
1920 5,969, 872,278 
1930 9,672,996, 973 
1940. 10, 737,568, 226 
1941. 11,386, 819, 286 
1942. 12,565, 212, 694 
1943...} 13,386, 782, 873 
1944, 14,174, 130, 630 
1945. 15,054, 848, 612 
1946. 17,376, 429, 865 
1947. 19, 926, 683, 282 
1948 23,021,215, 478 
1949. 25,971,300, 213 
1950. 28,957,395, 702 
1951 383,490, 653, 184 
1952. 37,317, 499, 723 
1953 41, 703,092,570 


3,479,577 
5, 836,071 
8,331, 9481 
18,725,531 
50,527, 9371 
52, 646,520 
41,922,312 


49,305,539 
47, 272,440 
47,153,094 
55,027,051 
58, 335,728 
68, 825, 470 
86,774, 952 


98,191,514 
103, 955, 183 
115, 648, 449 
134, 496, 218 
139,777,732 
145,971,915 


1,666,578? 
3, 266, 567? 
7,774, 293? 
10, 292, 3932 
21,935, 3872 
30,427,968 

15, 444, 927 


17,814,322 
20,360,534 
22,181,244 
28, 921, 930 
30,585, 357 
35,379, 627 
39,513,014 


45,143,565 
46,567,188 
58, 524, 685 
52,086,541 
61,124,918 
66, 755, 144 


Percent- 
age of Gross Amount 
Claims | of Risks Taken 
to Pre- During Year 
miums 
p.c. $ 
47-90 384,051, 861 
55-97 620, 723, 945 
93-31 803, 428, 654 
54-96 1,817,055, 685 
43-41 6,790, 670, 610 
57-71 10,311, 193,608 
36:84 | 12,072,174,014 
36-13 13,345, 610, 185 
43-07 | 12,759,419, 939 
47-04 | 12,838, 807,204 
52-56 | 14,572,876,024 
52-43 10,096, 447, 8933 
51-40 | 11,744,234, 2453 
45-54 | 15,452,832, 2193 
45-98 | 16,986,228, 8663 
44.80 | 17,618,541, 1533 
50-61 19, 870, 295, 0023 
38-73 | 23,569,483, 7333 
43-73 | 24,754, 216,3653 
45-73 | 28,482,966, 9823 


Average 
Premiums Cost 
Charged per $100 
Thereon of 
Insurance 
$ $ 
3, 958, 437 1-03 
7,019,319 1-13 
10,031,735 1-25 
24, 684, 296 1-36 
71,143,917 1-05 
82,700, 147 0-80 
72, 682, 679 0-60 
85,877,389 0-64 
84, 168, 663 0-66 
84,047, 821 0-65 
96,065,279 0-66 
72, 872,125 0-72 
82, 696, 662 0-70 
106, 427,978 0-69 
119, 222,396 0-70 
129,711,596 0-74 
143, 661,997 0-72 
166,791,056 0-71 
172,398,726 0-70 
189,037,552 0-66 


1 Net premiums received. 


2 Net claims paid. 


3 Not comparable with 1944 and previous 


years since this figure indicates ‘‘ Gross direct written’, disregarding all reinsurance, assumed or ceded. 


Premiums Written and Claims Incurred.—The relationship of claims 
incurred to premiums written is shown in Table 3 for Federal Government registered 
fire insurance companies, by province. 


3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Claims Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 
and Foreign Companies Operating under Federal Government Registration, by 
Province, 1952 and 1953. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


Year and Province 


1952 


Alibertame setae saree) eee 


eee 


eee 


Canadian Companies British Companies 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
$ $ $ $ 

239,084 125, 246 LET OSTA 562,530 
165, 967 68, 084 369,319 78,192 
1,554,069 415,930 2,463, 502 634, 142 
15D, 005 415,455 2,358, 220 1,016,918 
10,506,551 4,462,218 || 14,823,796 6,969, 943 
14,535, 164 6,276,489 || 17,744,222 | 10,233, 831 
3,063, 851 1,194, 840 Del Wh} 875,724 
2,903, 620 1,004,589 1,464,729 552, 852 
Biya, ee 1,010,945 3, 644, 871 1,193,910 
3,188, 695 1,139,393 5,537, 962 2,182,779 
236,095 —20,495 224, 130 156,371 
40,883,795 | 16,092,694 | 51,912,473 | 24,457,192 


——_+ 


Foreign Companies 


Premiums Claims 
$ $ 
365, 723 2735 tts 
177,445 142,515 
1,386, 875 485, 297 
1,499, 794 877,345 
16,399, 959 6, 820,789 
20,114,885 10, 239, 868 
2,285,497 712,746 
1,862,022 621, 837 
3,801, 246 1,064,932 | 
6, 400, 629 2,442,231 
55,343 47,350 
54,349,418 | 23,728,023 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Claims Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 
and Foreign Companies Operating under Federal Government Registration, by 
Province, 1952 and 1953—concluded. 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 
Year and Province —______—_—_———- ———- 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1953 

Newfoundland. 7.4 Jos. ess. <- 280,089 95,036 || 1,152,327 424,381 425,810 201,594 
Prince Edward Island...... 157,745 23,195 828,094 42,822 161,066 7,699 
INOW BCObIALE ec cere sibs 1,644, 943 605,644 || 2,504,532 | 1,266,441 1,337,618 715,436 
New Brunswick..........-. 1,218,919 461,919 || 2,224, 638 987,300 || 1,332,557 621,338 
PAGO DO ee eich aes amend o> 11,924,834 | 5,858,624 } 16,472,192 8,398, 164 |} 16,001,848 8,790, 622 
WDtATIOR eo. t toe soem ete 17,041,598 | 7,306,536 | 18,994,615 10,214,979 || 20,685,389 9, 655, 838 
Marmtoba:. ecto. cece copie® 3,174,584 1,465,176 || 2,150,468 | 1,501,734 || 2,269, 822 1,212,376 
Saskatchewan.........-.-++ 3,309,364 861,317 1,477,536 325,979 1,879, 268 567,374 
AUN DNe) Se eis eee te re eras Ae 3,616, 385 1,290,143 |) 3,729,848 | 1,441,983 3, 676, 899 1,325,182 
British Columbia..........- 3,544,802 | 1,038,444 | 5,175,523 1,818, 883 6,045, 504 1,941, 663 
All other Canada!.......... 331,549 —9,096 27,426 105,327 312,195 7,916 
Canada, 1953.......... 46,244,812 | 18,996,938 || 54,237,199 26,527,993 || 54,127,976 | 25,047,038 


SS eo ene Lote ee 


1Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, also certain ‘floater’ business that cannot be 
apportioned to any one province. 


Classification of Fire Risks.—The Department of Insurance compiles, from 
information supplied by the fire insurance companies registered to transact business 
in Canada, tables of experience as to premiums and claims by 21 classes of risks. 
The experience of 1951 and 1952 is given in Table 4. 


4.—Percentage of Claims Incurred to Premiums Written in Canada, by All Companies 
ni under Federal Government Registration, by Class of Risk, 1951 and 
1952. 


(Excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed ) 


Le 


Class of Risk 1951 | 1952 Class of Risk 1951 | 1952 
ie Se ee ee ee eee | ree ee ee be ee 
p.c. p.c. p.c. D.C. 
Dwellings, excluding farms— Lumber yards, pulpwood and 
ProtectGd uric kt avs .ouiel viele ee sos 50-08 | 40-74 standing timber..........0++-++*: 17-73 | 26-50 
PT PECUCG ALENT eth ote acces ats (ote erate a> 35-00 | 36-57 || Wood-working plants.........-...- 40-41 | 43-23 
Wnprotectedsee sss. + se. lle = 39-47 | 42-40 || Metal-working plants, garages and 
Marri aWdin PS. lasein cet wet 48-26 | 48-73 Banears 8 A ok Re Bink 45-83 | 45-52 
Churches, public buildings, educa- Mining risks. ...<csdn «cers ewes + or 52-69 | 19-07 
tional and social - service institu- Railway and public utility risks.... 33-10 | 37-63 
LEO Me te tear akon aisveree ss 46-00 | 36-83 || Miscellaneous manufacturing risks..| 48-63 | 54-15 
Warehousesieeiethigee «. ssiiadaasers. 33-25 | 39-10 || Miscellaneous non - manufacturing 
Retail stores, office buildings, banks TiS Sh (ae a ecko ca salen oe Sic 43-30 | 42-69 
ANC HOtCIS eee ee crea mse 52-23 | 51-46 || Sprinklered risks of whatever 
Contents of above item............. 49-14 | 45-17 nature or occupancy...........-- 23-03 | 42-68 
Foods, food and beverage plants..... 97.98 | 71-56 || Use and occupancy and profits, 
Flour and cereal mills, grain elevators| 28-54 145-86 excluding rental insurance........ 32-57 | 34-85 
Oil risks of all kinds.....,..........- 34-27 | 30-60 
Saw and shingle mills...........---- 54-06 | 45-12 AVOTABES 0... cece ee eee ee 40-24 | 45-59 


eC ee RT Pat eo 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies under 
Federal Registration 


Tables 5 to 7 show the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure of registered 
companies transacting fire insurance in Canada from 1949 to 1953. The majority 
of fire insurance companies also transact casualty insurance dealt with in Section 3 
of this Chapter. Totals only are given here because it is impossible for such 
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companies to allocate their assets and liabilities and their general income and 
expenditure among the various types of business transacted. Table 28, p. 1248, 
gives similar information for registered companies whose transactions are confined 
to casualty insurance. 


5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance, under Federal Government Registration, 
1949-53. 


Assets 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Realestate sae ans. eee EEE ec hee 2,010,983 | 2,890,580 | 4,995,436 | 5,593,805 6, 255, 956 
Boansromrealiestates...0 concen eee 4,342, 868 4,503, 686 4,638,405 5, 246, 897 5, 807, 459 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 134,327,602 |146,468,315 |156, 851,549 |170,943,515 | 202,535,243 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Stand ines. Se ee sk. eae I A re 13,406,599 | 15,864,962 | 18,047,447 | 20,311,328 23,925,966 
Casi Sco epee hate ee bacs Se ee ae Oe See ee 17,118,676 | 17,768,620 | 20,292,975 | 25,163,593 26, 096, 937 
Ingerestianid rentser gaan. cetera ee 924,946 15011),.285 1,166, 123 1,307, 241 1,563,005 
Opherassetsies ae seat ere ee eee 7,728,925 9,985,911 9,571,384 | 12,567,762 13, 695,597 

Totals, Canadian Companies........ 179,860,599 | 198,493,309 | 215,563,319 | 241,134,141 | 279,880,163 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Realestate. tan statins hence oe ree 856, 789 961,944 Takes FAG 1,194, 861 1,926,911 
Jeoansronirealiestate asa see ene 85, 699 164, 226 302, 606 432,799 555, 487 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 87,688,448 | 97,514,151 |104,060,718 |116, 251,691 | 137,102,887 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Standings ase eee 10,776,448 | 12,954,003 | 14,205,780 | 16,505,580 | 18,093,533 
Cashier Rees fe ers ee eee eee 125513;078 | 13,221,377 | 15, 711, 722 | 17,393,338 16,390,340 
interest andsrents= 352, seats ae eee 847, 294 392,966 455,366 578, 566 813,580 
Otheriassets) ini Canada srwie.n. aoe. eee D204, ZOOS eehol2e08on|) 252645001 4,221,756 3,393,573 

Totals, British Companies........... 114,502,006 | 127,580,705 | 138,181,473 | 156,578,591 | 178,276,311 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Realestate 4.4). cd soma ae as — — _— — 120,715 
oans'onimealiesta ten. ae. sue een ee — — 2,500 9, 620 49,562 
Bonds, debentures and stocks..>......... 71,122,550 | 78,612,365 | 97,101,459 /103, 138,393 | 115,086,150 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SLANGIN Dermot of bi norkase seteee a eers lgolovcoe 8,825,587 | 10,778,167 | 11,939,796 | 138,291,023 
Cas lin hes Bisa, coe hee itso Ae et ies!s Rae ane 19,102,039 | 19,236,339 | 20,275,628 | 19,348,848 | 17,756,320 
Interestiandanente ec cc.oe cee 415, 671 454, 347 617,072 730, 838 855, 602 
Other assets in Canada...............:.. 854, 642 1,036, 804 978,455 995, 483 1, 445,365 

Totals, Foreign Countries............ $9,008,126 | 108,165,442 | 129,753,281 | 136,157,978 | 148, 604,737 


6.—Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance, under Federal Government 
Registration, 1949-53. 


Liabilities 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


a ey pe ee 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Reserve for unsettled claims............. 24,392,136 | 28,705,334 | 33,587,225 | 39,243,044 46,360,141 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 48,652,678 | 54,957,195 | 61,181,368 | 72,835,541 84,143, 924 
Bunicr Wei toms «sid oe lassen pees toes 26, 801,982 | 30,700,595 | 34,251,492 | 38,447,531 45,012,011 

Totals, Canadian Companies........ 99,846,796 | 114,363,124 | 129,020,085 | 150,526,116 | 175,516,076 
Excess of assets over liabilities........... 80,013,803 | 84,130,185 | 86,543,234 | 90,608,025 | 104,364,087 


Capital:staok paid up. 3) .s..080 ct eat ie 20,334,030 | 20,972,569 | 21,650,941 | 21,821,506 | 26,794,015 
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6.—Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
under Federal Government 


Insurance or Fire and 
Registration, 1949-53—concluded. 


Casualty Insurance, 


————y, 


—————————————— Se SS SSS SSS SSS 


Liabilities 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserve for unsettled claims............. 16,366,220 | 21,082,932 | 23,970, 608 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 46,019,748 | 51,689,258 | 58,523, 291 
SiinGiny Whemis ee. Meth ke fs ore tieeoiet. oer 5,107,582 | 6,084,969 | 7,148,429 
Totals, British Companies........... 67,493,550 | 78,857,159 | 89,642,828 
Excess of assets over liabilities........... 47,008,456 | 48,723,546 | 48,539, 145 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserve for unsettled claims............. 8,117,476 | 12,433,787 | 16,611, 126 
Reserve.of unearned premiums........... 39,884,410 | 46,992,438 | 54,736,519 
Sty Lhe S Maya stare sna pete sms 4,511,813 | 4,857,331 | 8,801,768 
Totals, Foreign Companies.......... 52,513,699 | 64,283,556 | 89,149, 408 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
eI se SES RR aI Ras Sees Anica Sescns or 46,494,427 | 43,881,886 | 49,603,873 


1952 1953 
$ $ 

29,923,183 | 33,487,508 
63,633,033 | 69,458,924 

8,929,705 9,530, 557 
102,485,921 | 112,476,989 
54,092,670 | 65,799,322 
19,635,404 | 21,352,080 
57,069,975 | 67,054,308 
12,031, 608 8, 206, 389 
88,736,987 | 96,612,772 
47,420,991 | 51,991,965 


Se ee ee ERTIES ERs Gare ee 


7,—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Trans- 
acting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance, under Federal Government 


Registration, 1949-53. 


8 ———————— ee 


1952 


130,971,373 
6,162,349 
91, 689 


1953 


150, 232,977 


Income 1949 
$ 
INCOME 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 
Net premiums written, fire and other 
ANSULAUCEC = era We ieee FER « cael creas 85, 967, 103 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 4,519,974 
UNG NVeTLE II Saree: sieplciches apatite sie’s acersee 4s 41, 887 
Totals, Canadian Companies........ 90,528, 964 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Net premiums, written... .. 04. nce. sea e esis 75,168, 266 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 1,152,406 


SING AC IN Greta ae OO4."s,. suavar atest pease uns 609 


1,879, 278 
3 


2,394, 320 


Totals, British Companies.......... 76,321, 281 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
INGE DLOEIIIMIS WKITLED. 2525.» «0% oj ae co 55, 433,534 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 1,733, 103 
RM TULL ES cpa Serge ecw e vaete ws oie ee —12,727 
Totals, Foreign Companies.......... 57,153,910 


1950 1951 
$ $ 

94,957,384 |108, 123,353 
5,064,567 | 5,580,820 
176, 657 69,074 
100,198,608 | 113,773,247 
84,262,573 | 95,563, 249 
1,402,786 | 1,588,046 
484 1,080 
85,665,843 | 97,152,375 
65,299,390 | 88,814,365 
1,897,135 | 2,390,403 
15,541 1,858 
67,212,066 | 91,206, 626 


96, 400, 962 
2,841, 987 
306 


99, 248,255 


99, 870,745 
3,074,211 
4,490 


102, 949, 446 
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7.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transact- 
ing Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance, under Federal Government 
Registration, 1949-53—concluded. 


Expenditure 


EXPENDITURE 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Incurred for claims: (fire). 2). .0o.6 03-28 
Generaliexpenses: (fire) cc aeete sees 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders.... 
iPremiiuni taxes and tees eee nee 
INCOME AX ate ate ee eee ae 
IX CESSIDEO tiGGL bak. ax nerds oe ete ators 
Provincial corporation income tax........ 
Dividends to policyholders.............. 
British and foreign taxes...............6. 


Totals, Canadian Companies........ 


Excess of income over expenditure....... 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Inecurredtior claims: (ine) cease eae 
General expenses (fire)................08- 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Premium taxes and {ees...- se eee 
IN CONVG: tAxco Ripe eas thie eae one 
Dxcessprolles caxccre eee eee eee 
Provincial corporation income tax........ 


Totals, British Companies........... 


Excess of income over expenditure....... 


Foreign Companies 
(in Canada) 


Incucred:tor claims (fire)) opted st ee 
General expenses (fire).................6. 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Premium: taxes and fees)... ohn 
Incomostaxebes ota. oa scieep ce cies 
OXCESS PrOIMEs tux ee eects ete ee eee 
Provincial corporation income tax........ 
Dividends or savings credited to sub- 

SCLIPCIS = ee Atoka dar ees 


Totals, Foreign Companies........... 


Excess of income over expenditure....... 


ie St es 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ 
12,981,810 | 15,862,354 | 15,234,667 | 16,838,349 | 19,600,009 
13,105,812 | 14,324,556 | 14,805,015 | 17,326,626 | 19,747,276 
26,516, 804 | 30,978,046 | 39,134,232 | 46,145,163 | 52,465,514 
19,489,615 | 21,840,069 | 26,733,771 | 31,377,886 | 35,337,754 
1,875,511 | 1,994,347 | 2,163,564 | 1,744,884 2,135, 132 
2,206,998 | 2,402,244 | 2,741,200 | 3,263,691 3, 633, 653 
1,621,510 | 1,573,799 | 2,666,768 | 3,023,178 4,093,395 
—19, 612 1,064 = = — 
87,374 90, 506 158, 832 3,539 1,840 
411,938 238, 828 337, 463 423,210 510,326 — 
512,165 480, 858 429, 629 194, 844 398, 337 
78, 789,925 | 89,786,671 | 104,405,141 | 120,341,370 | 137,923,236 
11,739,039 | 10,411,937 | 9,368,106 | 16,884,041 | 19,617,229 
18,484,144 | 24,094,197 | 21,419,537 | 24,457,192 | 26,527,993 
16,867,513 | 18,796,326 | 20,450,532 | 21,716,054 | 22,970,000 
16,071,566 | 19,016,349 | 24,491,516 | 28,222,840 | 30,316, 653 
12,874,637 | 14,634,521 | 17,565,922 | 19,924,643 | 21,853,236 
1,981,533 | 2,165,783 | 2,456,255 | 2,645,281 2,864,731 
342,216 gi 723,940 | 1,180,203 1,494,352 
15 Silt: _ — — 
12,555 8,569 23,725 —[ alt —2Z,579 
66,634,179 | 78,985,158 | 87,131,427 | 98,144,802 | 106,024,386 
9,687,102 | 6,680,685 | 10,020,948 | 8,453,310 | 10,947,583 
17,897,614 | 21,777,434 | 19,050,759 | 23,728,023 | 25,047,048 
13, 899,819 | 16,120,209 | 18,385,823 | 19,317,717 | 21,162,232 
6,653,022 | 9,498,697 | 19,270,657 | 23,253,049 | 25,659, 436 
5,731,607 | 7,048,391 | 11,810,013 | 13,805,059 | 15,260,850 
1,418,647 | 1,708,675 | 2,226,447 | 2,330,267 2,466, 150 
797,198 444,131 | 1,184,098 | 1,237,088 807,381 
395 — = = = 
50,471 41,079 39,303 sal tay fl Sl 0) 
3,527,772 | 3,485,151 | 5,269,798 | 5,264,013 1, 243,501 
49,976,540 | 60,073,767 | 77,236,898 | 88,933,645 | 91,646,401 
7,177,370 | 7,188,299 | 13,969,728 | 10,309,610 | 11,303,045 


Subsection 4.—Fire Losses 


Fire Losses.—The information in Tables 8 to 11, which deals with the loss of 
property and life caused by fire, has been summarized from the Statistical Bulletin 
of the Association of Canadian Fire Marshals and the Dominion Fire Prevention 
Association, prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


eq 
—_— 


land for 1950 only. 


oe 
a 


. Loss 
Fires Property 
Year per 
Reported Loss! Gapite 

No $ $ 
ike | rca 47,596 | 31,182,288 | 2-70 
5 LY he mere 47,594 | 31,464,710 | 2-67 
USE be aera 50,719 | 40,562,478 | 3-39 
MAA ucts 52,173 | 41,903,020 | 3-46 
T1946. 5 55,400 | 49,413,363 | 4-01 
Oa ieee en cars 52,931 | 57,050,461 | 4-53 
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8.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1942-53 


Norr.—Figures for 1926-41 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078. Earlier figures from 1898 may 
be obtained from the Department of Insurance. 


Deaths : Loss | Deaths 
Be Ne eae eal teeter | BY 
Fire P Capita | Fire 
No. No. $ $ No. 
304 1948.4... 53,048 67,144,473 5-21 493 
319 TOSS. Gea: 54,500 65, 159, 044 4-94 542 
307 TO5O2 Aire ce 59,710 | 81,525,298 | 5-88 441 
391 HOSTS coe 60,317 76,919,357 | 5-64 535 
408 TOD2 ee se 64,057 80, 690, 123 5-74 572 
SO0e NERO Sh ianeys 67,519 84,270,896 | 5-70 477 


1 Excludes federal jurisdiction losses, including forests, except for 1942. 


9.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1948-53 


2Includes Newfound- 


| Province or Territory 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ 
i Wewiloundland ........c6c:4 ese at es 660, 100 a 
| Prince Edward Island...... 301,275 588,017 422,534 725, 893 
INGA COME exe es sues ba 2,716,983 | 2,441,016 | 3,149,464 | 4,547,955 
New Brunswick............ 9,819,962 | 2,850,007 | 3,016,191 | 2,865,881 
Pe Se anne 25 000,745 | 20,490,505 | 32,962,910 | 25,933,975 
| rere kbs scsiaras 20,557,149 | 20,237,896 | 22,619,343 | 23,241,177 
ORSON Sgt eee ee 2) 693,868 | 2,243,589 | 3,636,631 | 2,377,092 
Saskatchewan............+- 2'105,561 | 2,997,610 | 2,640,021 | 2,776,614 
} USES a ae ie 3 634,160 | 5,299,584 | 5,242,553 | 4,661,963 
British Columbia........... 7,147,720 | 7,556,229 | 7,052,706 | 8,604,426 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 167,050 454,591 122,845 | 1,184,381 
Canada!........... 67,144,473 | 65,159,044 | 81,525,298 | 76,919,357 


insured and uninsured losses. 


475, 265 
2,097,216 
3,320,340 

26,774,705 
27, 615, 682 
2, 667, 303 
3,525,799 
4,545, 444 
9, 603, 231 

65,1388 


80, 690,128 


231,616 
2,957,326 
2,993, 167 
31, 676,545 
25, 882, 184 
4,279,618 
2,372, 885 
5, 652,339 
8,080, 490 

144,726 


84,270,896 


—— 


1 Excludes federal jurisdiction losses, including forests. 


The provincial property losses for 1948-53 given in Ta 
The percentages of the provincial totals uninsured 
in 1953 were: Prince Edward Island, 44; Nova Scotia, 22; New Brunswick, 33; 
Quebec, 17; Ontario, 20; Manitoba, 17; Saskatchewan, 26; 
Columbia, 41; and the Yukon and N orthwest Territories, 56. Uninsured losses 
formed 22 p.c. of total losses for Canada. 


10.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property, 1951-53 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


ble 9 include both 


Alberta, 28; British 


1951 1952 1953 
Type of Property Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
RP oanclariiabehe a captich cuts «lentils ae 44,673 | 19,892,811 47,732 | 18,387,258 45,350 | 17,775,863 
Mipricaliion 9= 542%. ces fete cece 6,217 | 18,907,864 6,756 | 23,969, 142 6,265 | 20,203, 222 
TSA ridlae ety wh a) a Rae ee 3,5638.|) 5,571,199 1,367 | 13,471,727 4,316 6, 852, 856 
MianitACturiMne i. oyu. nee eo 1,818 | 16,538,095 3,685 | 6,036,451 1,036 | 15,254,972 
Institutional and assembly........ 819 5,934,185 715 4,197,097 827 2,908, 444 
AN iGePIbANCOUS ior: ai. atse odie bias fs 3,227 | 10,075, 203 3,802 | 14,628,448 9,725 | 21,275,539 
ITOGAIS 0, ett pede sans ten 60,317 | 76,919,357 64,057 | 80,690,123 67,519 | 84,270,896 


—s 
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11.—Value of Property Loss, by Reported Cause of Fire, 1951-53 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1951 1952 1953 
Reported Cause Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Smokers’ carelessness............. 21,192 | 3,515,329 24,080 | 3,656, 246 26,701 4,074, 463 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 

TUDES i eye uh Goan Man oes bo ta een 63652 | 55135, 132 6,221 | 4,404,263 6, 156 4, 861,335 
Electrical wiring and appliances... 5,513 8,284,017 5,585 | 10,772,833 5,768 8,994, 851 
Matches iene Sets aie acess ater: 2,002 AW PAL 2,466 957,104 2,480 1,347,408 
Defective and overheated chim- 

NOVS ald: Lucci wet esa. Coe iy. 2,573 | 2,409,573 2,407 | 2,121,604 PREV: 1,957,689 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires... . 2,118 1,347,192 2,141 2,017, 627 1,560 1, 684, 169 
Petroleum and its products....... 2,124 2,548, 450 ile sey 8,017,787 2,021 2,619,905 
Lights, other than electric........ 1,329 | 2,459, 274 Te oon mmletooms ie 1, 267 934,577 
Iichtning ee seen ee ene ee 1,344 1,116,786 1, 403 913, 653 1,904 1,293, 879 
SparkstomTrooish ee cate a ee 725 423, 653 707 499, 239 491 627,060 
Exposure fires! 4.0: 42 0eee eee 587 | 2,084,081 608 | 1,236,021 494 746, 803 
Spontaneous ignition.............. 386 1,594, 857 ANGwiiee, ose 360 1, 436, 377 
INncendiarisine nese at eee 250 | 1,872,244 282 1,363,519 448 1,747,956 
Miscellaneous known causes (ex- 

plosions, fireworks, friction, hot 

grease or metal, steam and hot 

Water pipes Cte, an ee ears e. 5,481 6, 493, 696 7,353 | 6,039,108 7,442 7,138, 855 
Winknownhse nar sete yt Usislal || Biase ais ay 7,843 | 40,321,829 8,075 | 44,805,569 

Totalsn one eee 60,317 | 76,919,357 64,057 | 80,690,123 67,519 | 84,270,896 


Section 2.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada, in companies registered by the Federal 
Government (exclusive of fraternal societies), was over $21,227,000,000 at the end 
of 19538, an increase of over $2,136,000,000 during the year. There was not only 
an increase in new business, but also a greater stability in business written compared 
with earlier years. The effect of these factors is reflected in the ratio of gain in 
business in force expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning 
of the same year. 


Net in Force Net Increase Per- 
Year at Beginning in Force centage 
of Year for the Year Gain 
$ - §$ 

BOD () reeks erst or rg cise see Te ee .6, 157, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 5-4 
LOSS Fytelers crs torsuatea Ronee eee eee ae 6, 221, 000, 000 38,000, 000 0-6 
LOA On paeretey. SEPA ARNO cane Re ee 6,776, 000, 000 199, 000,000 2-9 
OADM aaa dukes ci rctece Cieaecs he OR 9,139,000, 000 612,000, 000 6-7 
LOA Occ mrscuce cee: Re 9,751, 000,000 1,061,000, 000 10-9 
Oe peepee sion hw CM wag cine aera 10, 812, 000, 000 1,088,000, 000 10-1 
NY) oe Cae ne OTT nee a ROMs ear 11,900, 000, 000 1,205,000, 000 10-1 
LO et es ee ee te ie eae SE ai 13,105,000, 000 1,303,000, 000 9-9 
1G Diary eet a-ctc, seapacer taps ehcte ister sie ee 14, 409, 000, 000 1,337,000, 000 9-3 
LO OLE see CoE ENS Saples 248 icant Oty oak ool 15,746, 000, 000 1,490,000, 000 9-5 
LOD 2 erate eas eet BE, 2: or ae 17, 236,000,000 1,855,000, 000 10-8 
OOS Ree tote ta cee Cee ee 19,091,000, 000 2,136,000, 000 1}-2 


Subsection 1.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Force in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
by the Federal Government, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by 
companies licensed by the provinces. Table 12 summarizes the volume of business 
transacted in Canada by Canadian, British and foreign life insurance companies 
and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Federal Government or licensed 
by the provinces. 
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12.—Life Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1953? 


eee mAEUTrmm 


New Policies | Net Insurance Net Net 


Business Transacted by— Effected in Force, Premiums Claims 
(net) Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 


Federal Government Registrations— 
Life companies.,........++e+eseeeeeee sees: 
ratermal. SOCIetlCs a cie cr ahs cues sm “loicier sic Fre 


2,554,802, 966/21, 226,905,619} 454,786,332 136, 827,798 
48,111,925} 327,128,745 6, 281, 822 4,110,374 
Totals, Federal Government Registra- 
EIOTAS Oe ite ee ee AE ee es 2,602, 914, 891/21, 554,034,364) 461,068,154 140, 938,172 
Provincial Registrations— 
Provincial Companies within Province by 
which they are Incorporated— 
Bifescompanies,«cis-. se oy ee een 
MrabermalssOCicties: feo aches couse fests 


149,611,881) 689,247,371 15, 111, 667 3, 282, 966 
37,746,693] 216,716,984 4,762,307 3, 200, 913 


Provincial Companies in Provinces other 
than those by which they are Incor- 


porated— 
TPS COMMPANICS +s. 4ee estes cele ees eee = 19,713, 180 85, 482,913 2,000, 498 341,818 
Mratormal SOGLCUICS, Cac pie e cise seers Og 17,027, 693 102,121,365 1,778,578 1,321,142 


224,099, 447| 1,093, 568, 633 23,653,050 8,146,839 
2,827,014, 338|22, 647,602,997; 484,721,204 149, 085, 011 


Totals, Provincial Registrations........ 
Gram dls MOUAIS 20 fo rccte desc ee 
Canadian Life Companies— 


[ave evil yeep eas AS, Se a 2 eee 1,751, 620, 418/14,526,740,295| 303,034,117 90, 833,339 

Promila! Seal eee ee oe ee tae 169,325,061 774, 730, 284 17,112) £65 3,624,784 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 

OG eral mre Meee tciek th ohare no srnale O) ssteres.- « 32,473,108 188, 322, 239 2, 876, 154 2,444,493 

PTO VLC ae lerate rei caie araydereiate Gis Stays wa 54,774,386] 318,838,349 6,540, 885 4,522,055 
Sritusiilite, COMMENTS oe ie tice orereic neat ee cle aia 98,437,715] 519,137,847 12,310, 612 3,365,532 
Foreign life companies............++.-eeseees 704,744, 833] 6,181,027,477 139, 441, 603 42, 628, 927 


Foreign fraternal societies.........-..-++++5+: 15,638,822] 138,806,506 3, 405, 668 1,665, 881 


TOTAL AMOUNT 


AMOUNT 
IN FORCE LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA AMOUNT 
*000,000 1930-53 IN FORCE 
25000 PER HEAD 
OF 


POPULATION 


AMOUNT 
IN FORCE 


AMOUNT 
PER CAPITA 
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Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Life Insurance Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The net life insurance in force in all companies having federal registration was 
only $35,680,082 in 1869 and in 1953 it was $21,226,905,619.* The amount per 
capita of the estimated population of Canada has more than doubled since 1942— 
evidence of the general recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate 
protection of dependants against misfortune. British life insurance companies 


in Canada, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind Canadian and foreign | 


companies. 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada, during 1953, by 62 active — 


companies having federal registration, including 31 Canadian, six British and 
25 foreign companies. 
British and three foreign companies writing little or no new insurance, their business 


In addition to these active companies, there were seven 


being confined largely to the policies already on their books, and two foreign com-_ 


panies which were registered in 1952 and 1953 but had written no business in Canada. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of 
Table 17, include only those companies under federal registration and are exclusive 
of fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. However, as indicated in 
Table 12, operations of the companies included account for about 97 p.c. of the life 


insurance in force in Canada. 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 


13.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies under Federal 


Government Registration, Decennially 1880-1940 and 1941-53 
Norr.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and for 1901-39 at p. 855 of the 


1942 edition. Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at pp. 1239-1241. 


= 
= 


: Net Amount 
Net Amount in Force Tasurancs of New 
Year — in ¥orceper| Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total Capita Effected 
Companies Companies Companies ype during Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ ; 
BESSON ea. 37, 838, 518 19,789, 863 33, 643,745 91,272,126 21-45 13,906,887 
E890" sakes. 135, 218, 990 31,613,730 81,591, 847 248, 424, 567 51-98 39, 802,956 - 
NOOO} Segoe 267,151,086 39,485,344 124, 433,416 431,069, 846 81-32 67,729,115 
LOTRO Cee 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242, 629,174 856,113,059 122-51 150, 785,305 
NO2Q0 5 Be sear - 1, 664,348, 605 76,883,090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630,110,900 
£930) Seeer 4,319,370,209 | 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492, 283,194 636-00 884,749,748 
NOLO eS ees 4,609,213,977 | 145,603,299 | 2,220,505,184 | 6,975,322, 460 612-89 590, 205, 536 
POA Ons 4, 835,925,659 | 145,597,309 | 2,367,027,774 | 7,348,550, 742 638-62 688, 344, 283 
1 eae ieee 5, 184,568,369 | 152,289,487 | 2,538,897,449 | 7,875,755, 305 675-80 818, 558, 946 
1 OY Ie Sec 5, 586,515,285 | 162,287,617 | 2,785,290,816 | 8,534,093,718 723-53 887,522, 851 
1 a 6,001,984,634 | 171,997,834 | 2,965,501,763 | 9,139,484, 231 765-07 900, 501,491 
1945 Werte te 6, 440,615,383 | 183,779,511 | 3,126,645,941 | 9,751,040, 835 807-74 | 1,002,576, 955 
1946: <2... 7,201, 285,815 | 205,626,216 | 3,405,480,833 | 10,812,392, 864 879-63 | 1,393,522, 667 
T947R es 7,964,185,291 | 238,614,767 | 3,697,458,162 | 11,900, 258, 220 948-15 | 1,453, 255, 487 
TO4S Se 28 py 8, 830,952,866 | 270,105,626 | 4,004, 294,358 | 13,105,352, 850 1,022-02 | 1,504, 248, 947 
1940 8 2 noe 9, 808,084,850 | 306,032,801 | 4,294,644,199 | 14,408,761, 850 1,071-52 | 1,636,356, 612 
O50 Meese 10, 756,249,942 | 342,878,530 | 4,646,707,595 | 15,745, 836, 067 1,148-33 | 1,798, 864,211 
195} tees fk 11, 807,992,826 | 391,382,883 | 5,036, 207,593 | 17,235,583, 302 1, 230-32 | 1,990,926,006 
GY ol ee 13, 085,349,418 | 443,275,711 | 5,562,003,368 | 19,090, 628, 497 1,322-98 | 2,287,264, 465 
MOD SPS. ch. 14,526, 740,295 | 519,137,847 | 6,181,027,477 | 21,226,905, 619 1, 436-09 | 2,554,802, 966 


Ce eS SE ee 


1 Based on estimates of population given at p. 137. 
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ES Se earch Eameaa a ane eens nnn 
14.—Life Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Government Registration, 1951-53 
Year and Policies Effected Policies in Force Net Net 
Nationality of Premium Claims 
Company No. Net Amount No. Net Amount Income Paid! 
$ $ $ $ 
1951 
COG IE Ae eeoen bbe 330, 677| 1,379,400,850) 4,081, 221 11, 807,992,826) 263,007, 836 83, 620, 444 
STiGishi ve eA a se ps etaareete 13,339 65,773, 248 159,107 391,382,883} 9,205,784| .2,784,449 
MPGTOUEIW GA soe dnl ter erelarsines's 368,400| 545,751,908) 4,982,225 5,036, 207,593] 121,805,759] 42,084, 191 
Motals Isles esis. 3. 712,416) 1,990,926, 006 9,172, 553|17, 235, 583, 302 394,019,379| 128,489,084 — 
1952 
Wanadiallers. cu. co nes 339,309| 1,540,321, 407 4, 213,176|13, 085,349,418 281,787,521} 86,601,441 
PORES iat Pe cone tin islet losis sce 15,729 74,055, 180 165, 664 443,275,711 10, 296, 873 2,999,725 
FOECICIE .Ficidar cuemavapes <a 362,194 672, 887,878] 4,984,719 5, 562,003,368) 130,613,829 40,415, 685 
Totals, 1952...........: 717, 232| 2,287,264, 465 9,363, 559/19, 090, 628, 497 422,698, 223| 130,016,851 
1953? 
GAGA ee ate es aes ico Ds 346,505| 1,751,620,418) 4,350,926 14,526,740, 295| 303,034, 117 90, 833,339 
Dat eee aoe ero 17,741 98,437,715 173,508} 519,137,847) 12,310,612 3,365,532 
OL eign ee eterercdeetis,« «2.25 367,978} 704,744,833 5,046,618] 6,181,027, 477 139,441,603) 42,628,927 
Totals, 1953P........... 732, 224| 2,554,802, 966 9,571, 052/21, 226, 905, 619 454, 786,332| 136,827,798 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, disability claims and guaranteed dividends. 


15.—Progress of Life Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Government Registration, 1951-53 


Item 
es Gi Te ee ae 
Canadian Companies— 
Policies CMCCHCU so And. «pele esol niewsinicce.s eo'e seine No. 
Policies in force at end of each year.........--- s 
Policies become claims............2+eeeeeeeeee s 
Net amounts of policies effected............+++: $ 
Net amounts of policies in force..........+-++-- $ 
Net amounts of policies become claims.......-. $ 
Net amounts of premiums..........---+-++5 oo 
Net claims paid!............0eeee cree e ee teees $ 
Net outstanding claims..........----+eeeeeeees $ 
British Companies— 
Pglecies te MeECtOU feet s Obe ee sos cule ie tee ose No. 
Policies in force at end of each year........---+ 3 
Policies become claims...........-.--+-e eer eeee s 
Net amounts of policies effected...........--++- $ 
Net amounts of policies in force..........++-++-- $ 
Net amounts of policies become claims......-... $ 
Net amounts of premiums.........----++eeeee $ 
Net claims paid!............22 cece cece e cesses $ 
Net outstanding claims...........---+es+eeeees $ 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies Gilected.. 22. ce. sce omes eet sc ere See No. 
Policies in force at end of each year.......----- ce 
Policies become claims. .........--+-+seeeere ee a 
Net amounts of policies effected...........--.-- $ 
Net amounts of policies in force. ........-+-++-- $ 
Net amounts of policies become claims......... $ 
Net amounts of premiums..........---e+es+e5> $ 
IGE ClAIIS PANG! «os ae borers ns ope eee ofa ny mire eee $ 
Net outstanding claims.........--.+++++-++eee> $ 


For footnote, see end of table. 


1951 


ee 


330, 677 
4,081,221 
35,594 

1,379, 400, 850 


11,807, 992,826 


82,328, 160 
263, 007 , 836 
83, 620, 444 
20, 640,198 


391, 382, 883 
2,614,524 
9,205,784 
2,784,449 

895, 807 


368, 400 
4,932, 225 
77,492 
545,751,908 
5,036, 207,593 
39,473,379 
121,805,759 
42,084,191 
5,047,870 


1952 


339, 309 
4,213,176 
34,216 
1,540,321, 407 
13, 085,349,418 
84, 608, 862 
281,787,521 
86,601,441 
21,004,718 


15,729 

165, 664 
2,474 
74,055, 180 
443,275,711 
3,075,399 
10, 296, 873 
2,999,725 
934,760 


362,194 
4,984,719 

59, 666 

672, 887,878 
5, 562,003,368 
37, 657, 765 
130, 613, 829 
40,415, 685 
4,863, 990 


1953P 


346, 505 
4,350,926 
34,189 

1,751, 620,418 
14,526, 740, 295 
89, 826,401 
303, 034, 117 
90, 833, 339 
21,975, 144 


* 619, 137, 847 
3,660,027 
12,310, 612 
3,365,532 
1,011,099 


367,978 
5,046, 618 
59,066 
704,744,833 
6,181,027, 477 
40, 657,096 
139, 441, 603 
42, 628, 927 
5,419,341 
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15.—Progress of Life Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Government Registration, 1951-53—concluded 


4 

Item 1951 1952 1953P i 

All Companies— a 

Polinies etlectedtisce te. we. Td ae ae No. 712,416 717, 232 732,224 = 

Policies in force at end of each year............ 9,172,553 9,363,559 9,571,052 a 
Policies. become'claims!i¢,.. &.. oc adu cca, <¢ 115, 264 96, 356 95.752 

Net amounts of policies effected,............... $ 1,990,926,006 | 2,287,264, 465 2,554, 802,966 — 
Net amounts of policies in force................ $ 17, 235,583,302 | 19,090,628,497 | 21,226,905, 619 

Net amounts of policies become claims......... $ 124, 416, 063 125,342,026 134,143,524 © 

Net amounts of premiums..................... $ 394,019,379 422, 698, 223 454,786,332 
IN@ticlsime paidts 70 ONG Bek Kae yes gee $ 128, 489, 084 130,016, 851 136, 827,798 
Net. outstanding claims, oc cscs 00 cece oon ces $ 26,583, 875 26, 803, 468 28,405,584 


Se a ee a ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, disability claims and guaranteed dividends. 


16.— Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies under Federal Government Registration, 1953? 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force 


Type of Policy and Average Average 
Nationality of Company N Net Amount No Net Amount 
oe Amount ofa : Amount of a 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies 
Canadians 5 «.< cnc le. nae eae 295,915) 1,372, 634,042 4,639] 3,679, 485}10, 944, 628, 112 2,974 
IBREGIS HE Wet eco. cae heme I, Oa 90,776, 125 5,121 127,415 488,519,785 3, 834 
Foreign hte os ea Oe 156, 797 457,815, 606 2,920! 1,767,578] 3,401,957, 797 1,925 
Totals, Ordinary Policies. ... 470,439) 1,921,225, 773 4,084] 5,574, 478/14, 835,105, 694 2,661 
Industrial Policies 4 
Canadian sass ski act. sia Lee 49,376 53, 925,532 1,092) 663,727] 549,461,980 828 
British... 35. e ae ee ee — = — 46, 026 6, 864, 346 149 
Boreiga. «2.55. 4, Mem Bee. te 210,017 97 , 658, 805 465|| 3,274,021) 1,111,051,796 839 
Totals, Industrial Policies...) 259,393 151, 584,337 5,844) 3,983,774] 1,667,378, 122 419 @ 
Group Policies 
GCanrdiant 2.7.4.2. Foe, ee. 1,214; 325,060,844] 267,760 7,714] 3,032, 650,203} 393,136 
BisISk 25-4 s.6 Se Oe S 14 7,661,590 547, 256 67 23,753,716 354, 533 
WOVOIEI, asses ak eae ee, Sa 1,164 149, 270, 422 128, 239 5,019) 1,668,017, 884 332,341 . 
Totals, Group Policies,...... 9392} 481,992,856) 201,502 12,800) 4, 724,421,803] 369,095 


17.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 


Type of Insurer Policies Policies Death Policies. Policies Death 
Exposed |Terminated!| Rate Exposed |Terminated| Rate 
to Risk by Death | per 1,000 to Risk by Death | per 1,000 


St nee ee eee 


No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary......... 5,076,773 26,704 5:3 5, 268, 296 OT AL 5:3 
All companies, industrial........ 4,040, 181 29,952 7-4 4,018,506 31,089 Li 
Fraternal benefit societies....... 318,539 S702 11-8 330,735 38, 805 11-5 
TOtaIs ch-n7 ce ae ee eee 9,435, 493 60, 428 6-4 9,617,537 62, 635 6-5 


eee ee 
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Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 18, 19 and 20 cover only life insurance 
companies under federal registration and do not include fraternal organizations 
and provincial licensees. The figures for British and foreign companies apply to 
their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only, but assets and liabilities, 
_ income and expenditure of Canadian companies arise, in part, from business abroad. 


18.—Total Assets of Canadian Life Insurance Companies under Federal Government 
Registration and Assets in Canada of British and Foreign Life Insurance Com- 
panies, 1951-53. 


Assets 1951 1952 1953? 
he a cl cE 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
aa West ato weer ae eects eee ie sce sie cect sens ence 78, 887,302 97 , 665, 484 109, 679, 835 
Real estate held under agreements of sale...........-- 6, 657, 216 5,510, 182 4, 686, 259 
Toans on’ real estate... 00.2... cccce esses sce s cr seesees 995,049,083 1,131,090, 247 1,311,912,475 
Loans on collaterals...........0+eseeeeee eee e rene eeeees 1,187,480 781,977 6,076 
Policy loans. ....)5 ccc tte reece ste t tet e re secces 231,364,171 251,369, 119 269, 922,728 
Bonds, debentures and stocks..........+eeeeeee ee eeees 3,376, 145,802 | 3,513,589, 4384 3, 653,785,976 
SINS fig eet OASIS AOU CO CINE Cnc USm Ic nOCr Orono 68, 727, 248 64,527, 802 60, 608, 269 
Interest and rent due and accrued.........-.eseeee eee 41,164,995 44,911,936 49,750, 353 
Outstanding and deferred premiums..........-++-+-+++- 84, 836, 661 92,577, 687 101,082, 828 
WEAerASSOUS Rane eae eee em teceeccoeeenet ee 4,630,090 4,938, 537 6,826,051 
Totals, Canadian Companies’. .............+0+5- 4,888, 649,998 | 5,206, 962,405 5,568, 260,850 
British Companies 
Realestate amine. mnleseticnieieer o- teeth isie Mere - “erase 2,364, 590 2,641,780 3,020, 861 
Real estate held under agreements of sale...........+- — _— 324,014 
Loans on real estate........ccec cece eee e cette eeneeenees 14,757,989 21,971, 458 31,767, 862 
Loans on Collaterals....2.....cccccc cer cee eee eeeteeees — = _ 
Policy 1OANS co 25 o. cco ee ww eee teres cet teto sce tes 3,194, 625 3,632,017 3,942,796 
Bonds, debentures and stocks.........-.+eeeeeeeeeeeee 131,039,519 137,364,572 151, 936, 762 
(CHAINED bo Se RSet adios Cotes Gu mOnnmoviono Doon rab 1,918, 508 2,538, 989 2,735, 285 
Interest and rent due and accrued...........eeeeeeeeee 587, 291 648, 691 752,754 
Outstanding and deferred premiums..........++++++++: 1,110,502 1,043,095 1,900,276 
‘Oya 8 DSRS Epa ak oceon.e Conan So aches cudoaIor ao enae 35,595 2,469 21, 266 
Totals, British Companies............--+-+++++: 155, 008, 619 169,848,371 196,401,876 
Foreign Companies 
BD ee LNs Lies VO mee CEN te clay orettratccer oie teh geare ola oterarsiessveibvels o'= 47% 1,430, 226 1,409, 635 1,412,754 
Real estate held under agreements of sale.........++-- = == = 
Miopans On Leal estaAtGs eal. . o-c6 cic cts cece nnrcssee se 92,858,051 122,090, 945 147 , 567,354. 
Loans on Collaterals. .......\.-0-.2sscercncecseesre seers — = = 
PONGY FORDE 55 ob cores sere vine ve sate eee gm nae soe 28 os 49,083,364 51,486, 848 53, 694,019 
Bonds, debentures and stocks. ........++.seseeeeeeeees 821, 687, 427 841,154, 851 884,412,174 
Re ih et ao ss chesremmauns sys ghee oles 20,053, 139 22 , 237, 839 20,334,071 
Interest and rent due and accrued...........-+2s++eee- 10,089,425 11,008,518 11,816,018 
Outstanding and deferred premiums........-.--+++++ aes 19, 887,488 20,529, 924 22, 257,089 
NOPE OE OCT eee ae nei ln ofice nierete ove clans) Soli 0 aisieie’s 71,473 60,391 69,473 
Totals, Foreign Companies.........-.----.+++++- 1,015,160,593 | 1,069,978, 951 1,141,562, 952 


Reel hehet Wittied were toi ti bie) tea 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group will be found in the Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, 
Vol. II. 2 Book values, any excess of book over market values being covered by a reserve in the 
liabilities. (Since 1950, the amortized values of certain government securities have been used for this 
purpose, instead of their market values. ) 
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13.—Total Liabilities of Canadian Life Insurance Companies under Federal Govern- 
ment Registration and Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life 


Insurance Companies, 1951-53. 


Liabilities 


Canadian Companies 
OutstandiMorelanms wey tac see kee oe cee ee 
Reserve under contracts in force............eeeeeeeeeee 
Sunde yauabkibeseaore case ae hoe ce ee ee eee 

Totals, Canadian Companies!................... 


Surpluses of assets excluding capital................... 
Capitalistock-pard: Upseconceosm acetone etree ela 


British Companies 
Outstanding sclatm ss see eee cee ae ee ee an 
Reserve under contracts in force.................2.:... 
Sundry liabilities............ SIE CRE Eee A Tee 
Totals, British Companies...................... 


Surpluses of assets. in Canada. si4..<..0c 0 eee 


Totals, Foreign Companies..................... 


Surpluses of assets an Canada....... sales ke 


1 Excludes capital. 


20.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life 
under Federal Government Registration and Cash Ine 
in Canada of British and Foreign Life 


Principal Items 


INCOME 


Canadian Companies 


Insurance Companies 
ome and Expenditure 
Insurance Companies, 1951-53. 


1951 1952 1953P 
$ $ $ 
39,069, 264 37,535, 217 38, 666, 462 
3,902,777,768 | 4,163,950, 805 4,454, 878,295 — 
712, 846, 092 754,375, 955 803, 263, 183 
4,654,693,124 | 4,955,861, 977 55296, 807, 940 
233,956, 874 251,100, 428 271,452,910 
13,522, 230 13, 624, 050 13,733,760 
895, 807 934,761 1,011,099 
127, 804, 218 144, 634, 097 166, 483, 393 
1, 853, 835 2,117, 872 2,186, 452 
130,553, 860 147, 686,730 169, 680, 944. 
24,454,759 22,156, 641 26, 720, 932 
5,047, 872 4,863,990 5,419,341 — 
859, 855, 285 909, 626, 409 961,416, 146 
61, 228,373 66, 883, 219 71,417,304 
$26,131,530 981,373,618 1,038, 252,791 
89, 029, 063 88, 605, 333 103,310, 161 


1951 1952 1953P 
$ $ $ 
450,736, 233 480,469, 549 515, 720, 434 
102,418,595 92,987,615 107,093,390 
173, 407,735 190,075, 507 210, 760, 053 
112, 888, 925 102,329, 418 99, 187, 028 
839, 451, 488 865, 862,089 932, 760, 905 
9, 205, 784 10, 296, 873 12,310, 613 
12,786,710 15,018, 904 17, 154, 657 
4,800, 862 5, 487, 935 6, 617,053 
482, 270 631, 130 563, 642 
27,275, 626 31, 434, 842 36,645,965 
121, 805, 759 130, 613, 828 139,441, 603 . 
6,594, 265 6, 668,312 6,090,975 
33, 112, 287 36,514,475 40,480,971 
8,173,173 7,759,319 7,172,743 
169, 685, 484 181,555, 934 193, 186, 292 
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 20.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Insurance Companies 
under Federal Government Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure 
in Canada of British and Foreign Life Insurance Companies, 1951-53—concluded. 


Principal Items 1951 1952 1953P 
$ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
Payments to policyholders.......-.+-++++seererrreeees 309, 637, 914 314, 702, 028 335, 996, 032 
General expenses........-.2cccrerseneeenecneree scree: 152,528,929 145,007,467 157,151, 601 
Dividends to shareholders............--eeeeeerereeees 3,098,473 2,333,499 2,448, 852 
Other disbursements. .........e:ceeeeec eee e eter teense 84,500, 358 83, 824, 109 85,901, 209 
Totals, Canadian Companies...............---: 549, 765, 674 545,867,103 581, 497, 694 
Excess of income over expenditure..........++.+seeee- 289, 685, 814 319, 994, 986 351, 263, 211 
British Companies 
Payments to policyholders.......-.-.++-++esseereeeees 7,196, 181 7, 620, 687 9,574,348 
General Gxpenses. 6s... ec cc eee reece ete tne ee ee ees 4,103,989 4,775, 836 5,539,121 
Other disbursements Ae ee eA sere de tae os bia Hoes 313,746 452,406 361,004 
Totals, British Companies...........-.--+++++:- 11, 613,916 12,848,929 15,474,473 
Excess of income over expenditure. .....-..+e+++eeeeee- 15,661,710 18,585,913 21,171,492 
Foreign Companies 
Payments to policyholders.......+.-++++e+eeesrererees 77,740,819 76, 703,368 81, 874, 664 
General Expenses... .f 2.2.20. ees e reece cere rt teres stete 32,555, 983 34,785,773 36, 606, 261 
Other disbursements........-...-eseeceeeree seer cess 7,140,568 7,284, 656 8, 065, 009 
Totals, Foreign Companies..........-.----+-+-+5 117,437,370 118,773, 797 126, 545,934 
Excess of income over expenditure.......--++++eeeeee: 52,248,114 62,782,137 66, 640, 358 


RM eet ee 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other 
insurance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively 
unimportant. Table 21 gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal 
benefit societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of-assets, liabilities, 
income and expenditure relating to all business of Canadian societies and to the 
business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are 
computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits eranted, having regard for actuarial 
principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified 
actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, 
of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of Actuaries) and a 
readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary certifies to the 
solvency of each fund. The statistics of the first section of Table 21 relate to the 
16 Canadian societies reporting to the Department of Insurance of the Federal 
Government, of which only one does not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal 
Government prior to transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies 
which at that date were transacting business under provincial licences, though 
forbidden to accept new members, were permitted to continue all necessary trans- 
actions in respect of insurance already in force. Most of these societies and some 
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foreign societies that had not previously been licensed by the provinces have since 


obtained federal authority to transact business. Of both classes of societies, 32 _ 
transacted business in Canada during 1953; two of the societies do not grant life 


insurance benefits. 


21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Federal Department of Insurance, 1951-53 


Item 1951 1952 1953P 
No. No. No. 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES 
Net certificates effected? .is. 7. <2 2 ane. uk Gees cde sss 22,414 24,241 24,079 
Net certificates become claims............sccscccceces 2,919 2,884 2,973 
$ $ $ 

Netpromium. income.e5k hs... 02.6 te Ee We dc den 2,217, 423 2,553,716 2,876, 154 
Net amounts of certificates effected................... 26,781,072 30, 484, 585 32,473, 103 
Neét-amounts in fores..40) wince i BE ek ee 161,384,596 175, 416,375 188, 322, 239 
Net amounts of certificates become claims............ 2,427,850 2,412,465 2,475,261 
Netibenefits paid Ste pia es 22. ee ee ee 2,927,899 2,972, 682 3, 126,370 
Net-outstanding (laimagn 3 een ate octane tae. 290, 245 333, 057 292, 223 

Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
Death on 20s. oer eats See en eben ea Sees 1,898,901 1,962, 283 1,986, 609 
Surrender; expiry; lange, ete...) 2. ag na ean 17, 906, 855 19, 629,193 22,809,977 
motalssPorminatecdt jee! are eu eee a 8 19, 805,756 21,591,476 24,796,586 

Assets! 

Reab CSt Alea oneata. J cintcalinaeaecat ene ee aro. 2,049, 648 2,862,557 3,717, 680 
Real estate held under agreements of sale............. 842,537 1,316,075 757, 249 
Loans-on real estate’... .4..0 eee es her ee 10,387,061 9,674,176 10, 169, 873 
Policy loans 7 t2aie Sat ese eee ees 3, 850,314 3, 876, 709 3,924,045 
Bonds, debentures and stocks.............eccceceeece. 76, 839, 620 78, 340, 965 80,920,394 
Casi. s Meniensdas. Las Seiad. ae Re eee 1, 254, 727 1, 882,348 1,894, 937 
Interest and rent due and accrued..................... 701, 043 703,561 733,801 
Pues from-memberas ans eee eae 662, 982 724, 897 567, 299 
OB REL Aas6 hiss. BioMed ior ack ee ee eee Mn oe 217,788 229, 856 243,589 
Totals, .Assetsiecx.04; coer tee 96,805,720 99,611,144 102, 928,867 

Liabilities! 
Outstanding clastisic:c-.aa/ sede cace ee cel Le 377, 295 417,080 359, 541 
Reserve,under contracts in force.............+...-.6... 78, 038, 742 80, 066, 022 82, 608, 753 
Other liatilivies ett sel belek nly: eee tee eed ge 10, 484, 943 11,094, 787 11,330,061 
Totals; Elabilities:. 2... ee See 88, 900, 980 91,577,889 94, 298,355 

Income! 
Premiums (for benefits): §. cesta ee ee 4,444, 648 5, 202, 228 5, 855,419 
Fees and dues (for expenses)..........cccccccecececccc, 4,121,563 4,507,420 4,926,460 
Tatereruandmentemee Cor, oc oy eaten nee ee ren 8,426,374 3,481,179 3,705, 424 
Gtherreceipts te, See. . 1, Hee. del, aid." 599, 208 729, 274 511,001 
Totals, Income....... Hi SR aise eee eed eke 12,591, 793 13,920,101 14,998,304 
Expenditure! 

Raid tathombers. cet ve narciais at eens. oat 5,975,390 5,992,478 6,132, 886 
General exposeis pac daom oe ee ee ee 4,209, 878 4,581, 294 5,006, 141 
Other. disburaemionta: 25 e ee ft. aealet, 2A. 8 116,566 129, 252 212,568 
Totals, Expenditure......................... 10,301,834 10, 703, 024 11,351,595 
Excess of income over expenditure..................... 2, 289,959 3,217,077 3,646, 709 


1 Includes business outside Canada 
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21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Federal Department of Insurance, 1951-53—concluded 


Item 1951 1952 1953P 
No. No. No. 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES 

Net certificates effected......ssseseeee PRA ORS AAS 9,394 8,959 9, 847 
Net certificates become claims............ AOR aye ten 1,346 1,791 1,488 

$ $ $ 
Net premium incOMe.....ccesececccescoeceersecereee: 3, 223, 052 3, 286, 649 3,405, 668 
Net amounts of certificates effected............++-0-- 12, 876, 327 13,019, 897 15, 638, 822 
INGE GIMOUNTS IN LOTEO eco eis c elselclele oc cwios cee vecaecees 128, 048, 146 131, 212,535 138, 806, 506 
Net amounts of certificates become claims........ ee 1,481,335 2,137,651 1,597,318 
INOENDEDE HES Pals sotiec cele seo sles cciciercis wisierasislsiel eters = 2,078, 487 2,939,245 2,359,040 
Net outstanding claims..............0seeseceeeeceoers 307,599 281,471 350, 032 

Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
aE Teer alete oo nleie clerertunienstal sla sretecete stele stene 1,272;246- 1,269,362 1, 243,535 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etC.........2 ceeeeeeeeeeees 9,842,881 11,219, 221 10,709, 556 
Totals, Terminated..........0eccecceseeeccees 11,115,127 12,488,583 11,953,091 
Assets 

legen eatin Pays Oa Ne Ae Be Tose oon COCs OOSO nO COnr — — _— 
NGG ATISIOMETCAITOS ERTL ce ao saiclercieciatiersieres cee cletels eieisiclslereiey« 244, 676 334, 183 306, 625 
POMC LOANS La oa acess crow siniss c cewreie ss pletiyie ne eieie clare vies 1,712,467 1, 832, 897 1,967,868 
Bonds, debentures and stocks..........sseeeeeeeeeeees 27, 687, 896 29,155, 658 32,092, 867 
Oe ne te arenes NE Tories tealeliele Celene ee ates 1,315,554 1,179,572 1,156, 985 
Interest and rent due and accrued.............e+eee0e 247, 227 283,545 316, 600 
Wues {rom MEMHETS sees. oad sels series clo ete wcities cress oe 216,730 211,983 220, 694 

(CVUNE OREGOelebo:9 Ud Aa ODOC DOE URC eomomcner oe 16, 273 13,730 — 
TM Otals ASSOUS 0s eo. hoe ka sence cnn oee 31, 440,823 33,011,568 36,061, 639 

Liabilities 
Outstanding Claims... .....c.0.oseecs ces sess crs eseene 449,059 468, 218 540, 898 
Reserve under contracts in forCe.........ceeeeececeeees 26, 618, 537 27,620,769 29,021,876 
OPMOCIIS Diltles rete ceiasai iss sie els wire ele teieierereleeie.s« see om ae 1,944, 487 2,128, 858 2,323,338 
Totals, Liabilities... ...........eeeeeeeeeeeees 29,012,083 30,217,845 31,886,112 
Income 
Premiums (for benefits)..........scceeeeeceereeeceeees 4,335,985 4,558, 659 4,801,077 
Fees and dues (for expensesS)...........eeceeeeceeeeeees 1,147,873 1,205,120 1,325, 707 
Interest and rents...... cece cece cece center eteeeeees 948, 359 1,024,321 1,118, 639 
COGGD TOCEIPUS «6 Losi secs ccc cost wdc cccerecsecvececns 424, 067 582, 872 555,756 
Totals, Income......... ATT eH, HST aes oes 6,856, 284 7,970,972 7,801,179 
Expenditure 

1D tole oy seas) 901 019 > hexend ACO ROR GOAL ic CDC OIC ORIG 2,748,024 3,683, 146 3,149,743 
General expenses.........cccecccccecsccccsecccsccceces 703,486 784,917 837,746 
Other expenditure. .........scccccccccccsccsvsccvcccess 333,078 463,958 480, 281 
Totals, Expenditure..................ese00 3,784,588 4,932,021 4,467,770 
Excess of income over expenditure........-seeeeeeeeees 3,071, 696 2,438,951 3,333, 409 
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Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Outside Canada by Registered 
Canadian Companies 


Tables 22 and 23 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 
1952, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the cur- 
rencies in which business was written. The data given here are in Canadian dollars, 
mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are several 
exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have converted foreign 
currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current rate differs sub- 
stantially from the par rate. Approximately 65 p.c. of all such business in force 
was written in United States currency and 19 p.c. in sterling. From another stand- 
point, approximately 28 p.c. was written in currencies of Commonwealth countries 
outside Canada, and 72 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life insurance companies, operating under Federal Government 
registration, at Dec. 31, 1952 had life insurance in force amounting to $6,012,282,592 
in countries outside Canada. Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian 
amounted to $5,953,568,118 and the difference between these figures is, presumably, 
the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian currency. As 
against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, the Com- 
monwealth and foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1952, amounted to $1,856,498,711. As the business in force in Canada of 
these companies at Dec. 31, 1952, amounted to $13,085,349,418, the total business 
on their books, Canadian and non-Canadian, amounted to $19,097,632,010. Thus, 
over 31 p.c. of the total business in force was outside Canada. 


22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, by Company, 1952. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force 
Company Common- : Common- : 
wealth oe Total wealth gee Total 
Currencies ae Currencies bediaesesepins 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Alliance 

Nationale.... — — — — 3,622,015 3,622,015 
Canacdaeere.. 5: 17,145,910 34, 757, 408 51,903,318 144,775,007 OL ST12, 728 456, 487,735 
Commercial.... = — ~ — 35,000 , 000 
Confederation. . 16,380, 759 35, 628, 256 52,009,015 140, 231, 753 200, 204, 006 340, 435, 759 
Continental. .... — — — 29, 892 111,414 141,306 
Crown. cea 10,374, 382 53,594, 738 63,969, 120 71,042,318 271,921, 453 342,963,771 
Dominion...... 1,090, 239 15,058,777 16,149,016 10,339,325 87,890, 949 - 98, 230,274 
Dom. of Canada 

General...... 508,370 — 508,370 3,155, 962 10,500 3,166, 462 
RR atONLe ws 4 _ —— — iD OO) 3.000 , 833 
Equitable...... —_ — -— --- 152, 487 152, 487 
Great-West..... — 98, 898, 274 98 , 898, 274 91,231 602, 567, 461 602, 658, €92 
diampenial «sven 12,787,167 4,250,371 17,037,538 71,267,963 46,932,458 118, 200, 421 
Gondon®..s..- —_ 386, 103 386, 103 — 6,596, 286 6,596, 286 
Manufacturers. . 45, 530, 824 69,338, 397 114, 869, 221 288,059, 257 474,331,918 762,391,175 
Maritime....... 169,750 6,500 176, 250 2,160,280 40,598 2,200, &78 
Monarch....... — —_ — —— 185, 152 185, 152 
Montreal....... — 14,000 14,000 239, 164 383,574 622,738 
IMAIhisiie eee oe —- 1,724,952 1,724, 952 991,347 16, 733, 834 17, 725, 181 
National) ..cac T5197 520 291,114 1,488, 641 6,724,498 2,304, 488 9,028,686 
North American 2,629,596 16, 178, 259 18, 807, 855 10, 168,507 70, 440, 813 80, 609, 220 
Nortiern........ — 1,740,460 1,740, 460 58, 850 16,546, 702 16, 605, £52 
Sauvegarde..... — ~ — — 5,000 , C00 
S Ulhsees orcresteer 1022275, 151 211,053,746 813,328, 897 944,401,089 |2, 147,023,070 | 3,091,424, 159 
Western...... — — — — 63, 936 63, 936 

Totaise 210,089,675 | 542,921,355 | 753,011,030 || 1,693,748,943 | 4,259,819,175 | 5,953,568, 118 


| 
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99.-Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, by Company, 1952—concluded. 


————eEeEEE ne 


Liabilities 
Se Soy SO eee eee 2 ee 
Company is 
ommon- : 
wealth ee Total 
ig RSs urrencies 
Be eS ees 
; $ $ $ 

PilicaniGo UN atIONALOME Geek «cceiishcocieeastetescccegewas — 1,062, 685 1,062, 685 
CG ee ee pe Ae ORE | de Eien, AEE Se ncaa cee 55,571,404 | 106,948,809 162,520, 213 

COS VIT ORO Tal EME, gh 9 tea EI OS ot Hero aca meacreno (oreo = 18,482 18, 
MNEGUCLA LIONS 3% Sik seb R ok Nee can teio kde toes sees oee 48,069,771 43,547, 230 91,617,001 
RO ars GITeC HSL ek ee UR ae ean ania EMicto wititnegsloie rete leide 019s 17,436 43,735 61,171 
‘Conon a lpeet oat) Le nok. GaSe? Oho era Laat ro co 20, 366, 907 44,023,277 64,390, 184 
“DYegsauirite rime eee fe Laan «ak Mees Riek ofan) Senet aia ee 2, 287,313 21,447,542 23,734, 855 
Dominion of Canada General.............00e ee eee eens 881, 683 1,538 883, 221 
TPCTEES Fe een ah oe, <9 Sim Bien ace ac eC era Testtte 1,147 8,918 
Dargie se Eh es ee — 44,315 44,315 
| Cy eee RI eo DPE ets cc cer 91, 237 152,564, 139 152, 655,376 
Ith y eel Gu ange t Sai oh plo NSC OUER Wis on oy Accra tabec Ory 15,906, 084 14,457, 668 30,363, 752 
TE Ont Ferre Reel aan Ate. 5 nok SII iD ic Gace acl carn rae — 497, 862 497, 862 
ABYC CEULETS 1 oh Mette. poco ore auch sioceetereun Sstele 2 ws oestoceisie 90, 659, 265 157,030,325 247, 689,590 
Se Ee ee ee eee en oman CCaIIO Lk Ei So ee ii 743,170 13,651 56, 821 
Or arechieene too bier tete ee euoiclo. > reverie gaerentinee 6 «6's oes _— 450,772 450,772 
INicontrca leer rerers eit ote cei ste irelmie esa iels as 484 135,512 135,996 
TWEED TE) Be. 2 aie So 8, ae, £00 Oo RRA to oi Ce cere ee 516,465 4, 634, 004 5,150, 469 
iNET ETetrl fh been oie Sh be ronin tna ie nee Gino ce mice hanna 1, 246, 903 438,429 1,685,332 
INigres 1a Tee CONES SES ere cetera aorEnocaae 2,360, 682 16, 219, 282 18,579, 964 
INT OOTP FOI, Pita titircea se ai) siege ote see 20, 962 2,226, 204 2,247,166 
ME SAM VESELOR!. c. cec cee eee sec cree ees r eras cn eee leet _— 815 815 
Me IU techn Pans ediemniratar <s -Eysslrogre esr y ines - One F EATS 368, 804, 642 720,790, 668 1,089, 595,310 
| VRE Toilet AS UAL Se ES Oe RO Bina ie coh reg oro — 23,108 23,108 
: TOURS ee ote dane cope bea yey 607,552,179 | 1,286,621,199 1,894,173, 378 


93.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 1952. 


Insurance Insurance sae ane 
Currency Effected +n Moree Liabilities 
eee Boe ee fect 2 Se SO) ig a De oe 
$ $ $ 
Commonwealth Currencies— 

Pounds— 
See FAR a en cht Bede res wine le oe oe oarsie « 126,502,758 | 1,137,770,144 446, 859, 637 
Australia ws. seats ae ISP Re een kro MS es Bi — 31,368 22, 288 
British West Indies and Bermuda...........--+++: 8,404, 255 52,269,561 11, 842, 506 
ee ee ery er taba Ort tcc ore non — — 380 
Se el NPY Gos lk eegerss oe steeper arte aaa a ee a OT 32,008, 901 206, 501, 282 50,340,357 
Southern Rhodesia...........ceeee cc eceeeeeeeceee 2,785,990 8,625,412 1,208,509 

Dollars— 
British Honduras...........ccecee sete ee teeeeeeces 19,950 737,349 302,423 
British West Indies and Bermuda!.............--- 12,879,188 78,695,319 24,118,734 
ne NE ay UE nce nine na = Medes oe Bah Poe 940, 757 9,814,970 2,400,780 
Malaya, Singapore or Straits..........+--++++esee- 5, 928, 332 25,776, 635 5,073,448 

Rupees— 
ag cin crs oe oes wb tino bare a alee Snes oan ae om ops 4,986, 627 33, 655,598 9,480,252 
lipvetir > |) oe Bea Di Gh AGI EAE he ent Rt tai Sc CO 12,184,510 126, 236,788 53,294,191 
Te eee bade * es Re re Some, reer cit ciao ic — 2,044,565 1,384, 744 

Shillings— 

way Soars Cha oSe, aya RRB OIA Ce eI ac CO is cI 3,448, 407 11,589, 952 1, 223,930 
Totals, Commonwealth Currencies......... 210,089,675 | 1,693,748, 943 607,552,179 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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23.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 1952—concluded. 


Insurance 


Insurance 


Currency Effected in Fores Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
foreign Currencies— 

Bahte:Cebailand)) 4 pyqasecteietcdoks hace eet eek -- 204,796 147,848 
Bolivares (Venezuela)... athe. 6.6 ose coe eee 6, 928, 805 36,430,036 3,929,199 
@ordobasi@Nicaragua)iees: so40h. ee eee — 14, 684 9, 852 
Dollars (United States of America)................. 492,783, 621 8, 893,750,979 1, 204, 650, 694 
Brance*(Hrance) aoe te ee oe ee ee ee eee — , 929 17,575 
Hiranese (Switzerland) cert. meee ee ee eee “= 7,280 14,503 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)..................5.. 999, 825 12,675,791 4,381,399 
Kyates( Burma) sect cota ee, Soke eee et. — 1,164,358 1,014,472 
Pésos(Are en tina) seats.) sone in, eee ee ae ttc te eran 743, 130 16, 265, 062 5,563,920 
Pesos (Chile). etherst.is iin oe ene eee — 171, 818 113, 866 
Pesos: (Colombia sae bees di cck Ao ee ae 5,813, 874 17,530,710 2,202,785 
Pesos(Cuba,).. 5 Geer ee oot ae eee ee ee ae -1, 282, 480 164,391,089 38,473,592 
Pesos) OMINICANERCpDUL LIC) nae eer ene ae 61,500 68, 50U 40, 899 
(Pesos: (MGxi00 iran. Ee eee See Sees ek 1,996,561 9,322,773 1,770, 650 
Pesos. (Philippines) 2.0. ook Se ee oe 7,506, 928 53,175, 234 9,468, 305 
Rounds\(Heypt) serait. tee ne ee 691,356 33, 885, 127 9,798,095. 
Pounds (isracl) Ree pion e. \ hae beers: a eae eee eit 4,092,975 13,911, 884 1,942,755 
Quetzales (Guatemala). Wak... -L agpene tows icles oc Pees — — 38, 259 
Rupiahs: Gndonesiali eee. ch aes ee ee ee 20,300 6, 564,583 2,858, 829 
Soles (Beri); 2 ee eee ee eee ot ee ee kd oe — 241,128 151,381 
en (Japan): bone cemr. lo, es Wee ce) ec — 23,414 32,321 
Totals, Foreign Currencies.................. 542,921,355 | 4,259,819,175 1,286, 621,199 
Grand&Totals. 6 22, Fes Sic cradeeo 753,011,030 | 5,953,568, 118 1,894,173,378 


1 Includes British Guiana which Crown Life and North American Life Insurance Companies did not 
separate from British West Indies. 


Subsection 6.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Canada and Business 
of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


Table 24 summarizes the business outside Canada of Canadian life companies 
and fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business in Canada 
of these organizations, as shown in Table 12, p. 1233, total business, internal and 
external, of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be 
obtained. Again, adding the business in Canada of British and foreign companies 
and fraternal societies, a grand total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada 
and of the life insurance business abroad of Canadian organizations; this total is 
shown in Table 25. 


24.—Business of Registered Canadian Life Companies and Fraternal Societies 
Abroad, 1953° ; 


Norr.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 12, p. 1233. 
6—N03a020203020@™$@—@$@(O0ODnanaas=c—_—O—OE—mEe eo 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dee. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Hederal ¥s2 70 5. oe 0 ois 0 Nand od al 841,904, 741 6,554,085, 400 212,743,397 75, 287,439 
Provincial > i eee eae ee 1 1 1 1 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Wedoral 38 Ghd Wa en Wl ee pee 17,470, 848 126,712,795 1,729,413 1,897,130 
Provincial - 3 Sete nae ee be 1 1 L i 
PO tas iron ay ecient 859,375,589 | 6,680,798,195 214,472,810 77,184, 569 


Ee EE a SO eS ee |e ee 
1 None reported. 
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25.—Total Registered Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad, 1953° 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec. 31 Received Paid 
elt OA ead ee aa ed Bh 2 et preter |) a ee ee 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Macera lites cece scares ee aera cies 2,593,525,159 | 21,080, 825, 695 515,777,514 166, 120,778 
Provincial. .......... Bee Aso ae 169,325,061 774,730, 284 17,112,165 3,624,784 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
POdSTaL Me Sten Bi So wie S Ais BIE Der 49,943,951 315, 035, 034 4,605,567 4,341, 623 
PLO INGI AL eae er ccastace o Malas 8 teebaes 54,774, 386 318, 838, 349 6,540, 885 4,522,055 
British life companies............+-+- 98,437,715 519,137, 847 12,310, 612 3,365, 532 
Foreign life companies.........+++++- 704, 744, 833 6, 181,027,477 139, 441, 603 42,628, 927 
Foreign fraternal societies 15, 638, 822 138, 806, 506 3,405,668 | 1,665, 88) 
Grand Totals............... 3, 686,389,927 | 29,328, 401, 192 699,194, 014 226, 269, 580 


Section 3.—Casualty Insurance 


Casualty insurance in Canada includes various forms of accident and 25 other 
classes of insurance transacted by companies having Federal Government regis- 
tration. In 1953, such insurance was issued by 308 companies, of which 76 were 
Canadian, 82 British and 150 foreign; of these, 216 companies also transacted fire 
‘nsurance. In addition, 19 fraternal orders or societies conducted accident and 
sickness insurance as well as life insurance business and three fraternal orders or 
societies carried on accident or sickness insurance only. 


Table 27 shows the division of business in this field between Federal Govern- 
ment registrations and provincial licensees and indicates that, as for fire and life 


insurance, the bulk of the business (about 90 p.c. in this case) is transacted by 


companies having Federal Government registration. 


Because, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on casualty insur- 
ance in Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and 
expenditure are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance companies given 
in Section 1, Subsection 3, of this Chapter. Table 28, p. 1248, gives corresponding 
figures for total casualty business of Canadian companies, and the casualty business 
in Canada of British and foreign companies, whose transactions are confined to 
insurance other than fire and life. In 1953, there were 18 Canadian, 7 British 
and 67 foreign companies whose operations were limited to the same field. 


During the war years, automobile insurance showed a favourable experience 
at a loss ratio of about 45 p.c. This ratio was slightly lower than for the pre-war 
years, as a result of lessened traffic but, since the end of the War, the trend has 
been less favourable; in 1953 the ratio stood at about 52 p.c. Hail insurance in 
1952 showed a loss ratio of 54 p.c. but in 1953 this had increased to 95 p.c. 
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Marine insurance, for which a certificate of registration is not required, showed 
a very large increase in Canada during the war years and substantial profits resulted. 
The results for 1941 to 1953 were as follows:— 


Year 


«Avi eiwiwl e's ele x6he (6 6) =: 6 .eleeile 6 (6s 6) ema) a Jelle (@i/e./6) bie =) 


: Under- 
: Claims eh 
pga Incurred Seip 
$ $ $ 
6,011,922 2,781,190 1,694,470 
14,295,543 7,983, 963 8,855,415 
10, 061, 059 4,931,286 3,449, 873 
6, 754, 361 2,172,418 8, 243, 889 
5,978, 274 2,995,704 1,704,367 
5, 655,392 2,202, (01 2,084,412 
7,932,404 4,529,161 1,031,313 
7,986, 658 3, 468, 045 2,466,397 
EAL ORO 47327 000 1,342,088 
7,592,558 3,098, 086 2,394,336 
8,908, 639 4,670,972 1,716,201 
9,201,477 627,211 1,130,828 
9,429,278 5,413,073 1,196,680 


26.— Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Government Registration, 1953 


Class of Business 


(go). Persottal je: dus) ql ades Beil es ICL 
(b) Public Liability (‘Other’ until 1941) ........ 
(c)' Employers’ Liability (Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation until 1941)... 
Combined accident and sickness.................. 
AIneralhy (AW IAGLONs UN tI) 41.) eee eee nee ene 
ANILOMObILeR eee eee eee eee ues, : RR PR TEE 3 
Boiler— 
(a) Boiler (Steam Boiler until 1941)............. 
(6) Machinery (Electrical Machinery until 1941). 
Credibace t tougta teehee eck ree: RB Tt ORS Et ae aes 
GOD Re iiocs on t etek LER TE Le eee 
Harthqualees .4..% .b....cbatler .teen tates tive c,, 
Explosion 4.55 ts vse tds SOPs 5 Oc ee 


4 (eMe Wieieiie (0:10) etele aus: 


Guarantee (not separated into Fidelity and Surety 
prior to 1921) 


Mere Ceol O00 [a 9 whe €/e 6 6 wie joe cleleieele «le ee ie 


Piste glace co) eae eal co | ada Wes ae SM 
Real property (Property prior to 1941) 
H1C 


LSS RN MOREA AES TC CHE. PONE CHROME RO Ore oe 


Water damage: ta taney eh og . Ea a ee 
Weathers # rit pak aero ee 7 ee egereh tates at 


Number of Aggregate Experience 
Companies Years| during Period Transacted 
Trans-|——--————_—_—_____-_— 
Cana-| Brit-| For- Jacted | Premiums Claims 
dian | ish | eign Written Incurred 

No. $ $ 
— _ — 50 92,299,497 | 43,476, 664 
44 44 34 29 119,223,349 | 45,734,417 
47 47 41 29 109,206,456 | 42,468,696 
40 39 32 29 60,578, 417 31,227,888 
22 fi 30 40 387,988,693 | 263,902,339 
3 8 19 26 11, 258, 313 6,425, 904 
51 64 84 44 11,087,598,594 | 581,402,227 
12 if 6 77 30, 225,576 3,374, 731 
6 6 6 32 12,492,449 3,180,131 
— 4 34 8,898, 627 2,137,073 
— _ — 1 12, 268 40,091 
17 24 34 29 457, 828 15,098 
— — 9 1,195, 107 12,189 
16 15 24 21 1,919,319 40,755 
— a 2 22 22,175 8,550 
20 8 13 35 1, 697, 562 377, 130 
—_ — — 18 315, 992 99, 688 
_— _ — 47 13, 452, 616 3, 811, 867 
43 29 31 32 43,563,672 12,071, 684 
42 28 27 32 36, 846, 605 5,169, 252 
5 3 a . 115, 859, ee 71,084,324 

= — 3 2 
42 60 65 57 53,853,803 | 21,213,573 
1 1 2 46 2,908, 851 1,759,275 
47 62 Tie 24 141,376, 255 73,369, 692 
43 43 32 79 29,384,745 13,442,041 
if 27 25 17 5, 625, 676 1,745, 885 
31 25 16 58 113, 074, 303 62,795,540 
— —_ _ 14 844, 301 427, 673 
9 12 14 30 394, 825 116,584 
46 41 39 61 60, 211, 803 22,299,132 

— — — 10 11,252 —_ 
— ~ 2 5 52,648 13,046 
— — 2 39 807, 539 473,191 
pe 26 28 46 6,553,316 3,979, 624 
2,550,212,165 bia b's 


ta 


1 Sprinkler leakage business of fire companies was grouped with fire business from 1923 to 1940, but has 
been shown separately from their fire business since 1940 when written under a separate policy. 
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27.—Casualty Insurance Premiums and Claims in Canada, by Class of 
Business, 1953 


Nore.—Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for 
British and foreign companies. 


Provincial Licensees 


Federal Within |In Provinces 


Class of Business Registered Provinces | other than Total Lloyds oar 
Companies | by which those by | Provincial oe 

they are In-| which In- | Licensees 

corporated | corporated 
Ta ee re ee miae® 

Net Premiums WRITTEN 
hi 8 OT ee | ee ee eS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Accident— 

jer cies, Se eae Coe 7,546, 855 504,019 101 504, 120 879,485 8,930, 460 

Public liability ee Ne: BA 12,997,918 310, 123 10, 621 320,744 883,328 14, 201,990 

Employers’ liability...... 3,731, 109 46,499 2,602 49,101 327,199 4,108,079 
Accident and sickness com- 

Ine Hee ee ts eee to Ss 73,170,589 | 1,376,457 106,059 | 1,482,516 47,157 || 74,700,262 
NGrebart. ce keer aie eo ose 1,436, 750 — — _ 1,306, 585 2,743,335 
WAGE HOTA IOs rate grates: )rets > els 161,927,285 | 7,208,791 551,307 | 7,760,098 | 10,726,062 || 180,413,395 
Boiler—(a) Boiler.........-. 9,588,521 3 970 al 3.970 { 145,500 2,737,991 

(6) Machinery...... 1,472,493 Q : y 52,032 1,524,525 
‘Gisahinsnee es ere eee cee 410, 757 — —— — _ 410,757 
asth Qua kieedsccicssemearscew 0 39, 850 6 — 6 15,163 55,019 
PUxplOsiON jee aecca cies 19,595 29 _— 29 65,744 85,368 
Falling aircraft...........-- 56 _— — —_— — 56 
rantanld Ty ee rots : ee = _— _ eee 76,796 

uarantee fidelity.......... : : ; 3,207,417 
(onrantse surety ccs. 0? 9°303,972 |f 170,707 5,877 | 176,584 { 28,083 || 2,922,055 
iS RNIB 2p een oepearamcorncat 4,343,221 | 3,334,609 307,500 | 3,642,109 8,404 7,993,734 
Impact by vehicles........- 10 _ — — _— 10 
Inland transportation....... 4,608,586 76,199 11, 8438 88, 042 1,451,201 6, 147, 829 
date StOCKs fany. costes ea S45 73,558 6,029 — 6,029 148, 872 228, 459 
Personal property.......---- 19,516, 792 79,817 10,017 89, 834 385, 904 19,992,530 
Plate olasS estes sete cats = =e 1,569,171 99,703 2,243 101, 946 740 1,671, 857 
Real property.......-+++++: 656, 618 3,383 — 3,383 159, 089 819,090 
SICKNESS Et. oh chic temas dieters 9,574,758 1153 — F 1,153 184,114 9,760,025 
Sprinkler leakage........--. 5,482 — 2 2 4,258 9,742 
4G ae Rb eee Ore, Recess ‘4,507,392 55, 464 4, 433 59, 897 243, 253 4,810,542 
Water G2Mage....cc00-25.-- 2,870 = —_ _ 2,870 
Niecy a ntee at Oe Oe Qemoereao mE 18, 787 146,380 a 146,380 775 165,942 
Wind storie s.6 06 eis eects 269,316 450,441 oa 450,441 252 720,009 

MOtalSs nou ceases seins 315,908,028 | 13,874,779 | 1,012,605 “14, 886,384 | 17,655,732 || 348,450, 144 
Pete ewe nh aol bol ater be ene ae ee 
Net Cuaims INCURRED 
be TU PLSD 2) GP) uw eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— : 

PETSGAI ERE sos hanes 2,740,288 151,973 46 152,019 272,051 3,164,358 

Public liability Sosy ARS 6,530, 844 153,875 1.231 155,106 338, 660 7,024,610 

Employers’ liability 1,359,300 6, 857 _— 6, 857 137,025 1,503, 182 
Accident and sickness com- 

[rua eve WE Oneness eae RACES 54,459,313 | 1,037,537 22,031 1,059, 568 15,262 || 55,534,143 
PN TEUAL GAT © Ab Hale Dhl ctsi it onenic 529, 300 — — — 1,069, 650 1,598,950 
A UHOIMGWICsa-1.c sae ee 59. a0 84,521,976 | 3,385,619 281,748 | 3,667,367 | 5,650,490 | 93,839, 833 
Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 377, 468 9. 640 bis 9. 640 { 24,388 411,496 

(b) Machinery...... 210,369 : , — 236,718 —26,349 
RTA TE oe oe er ep eee —8, 757 _ _ _ — —8,757 
Earthquake. } jiciccte..% sess « — — _ — 10,701 10,701 
Pxplosion. . c..2 secs ee eo fie: Baers — — — A hie: 5,550 
Warber yesh. S1 SS 11,532 — — a 36, 123 47 , 655 
Becanios ra tel Haale gu anoe 723, 856 } 38 117 Pes 38.117 {643,110 1,305,083 
rings ISUITOUY. tars ees sie 539,552 : ! a0 F916 529, 636 

Dr a Meee SA 4,105,921 | 2,916,355 143,662 | 3,060,017 — 7,165,938 
Tilnnd transportation....... 2,291,801 46, 482 1,450 47,932 953,591 3, 293,324 
DAR OSbOCICA Mvc ee stet als “fee 34,918 2,420 — 2,420 83, 459 120,797 
Personal property......----- 8,764,362 10, 201 2,936 13, 137 198, 528 8,976,027 
Plate-classigi.. soteinas Gia [2 759,708 44,385 192 44,577 320 804, 605 
Real property.......----%-: 140,366 5,101 — 5,101 8,587 154,054 
RVGKTESS) sco isie soislartis «ce me's 5, 925, 980 244 a 244 96,725 6,022,949 
Sprinkler leakage.........-- 963 — — —_— — 963 
Bie ii sat ee See ics Snes sicpoze wget 1,584,042 29, 460 5, 069 34,529 30, 881 1,649, 452 
Water damage..........---- , 206 — — — — 1,206 
BU rare ei peg tee aieie fie sialeveuete 4,946 102, 229 —~ 102, 229 — 107,175 
SAULT. oe sic.c/es de oes oe 316, 454 400,099 — 400,099 — 716,553 

POUAIS ca ahbuss 175,929,485 ~ 8,340, 594 458,365 | 8,798,959 | 9,224,690 193,953,134 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities, Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and 
Foreign Casualty Insurance Companies, 1952 and 1953 


Excess Excess 
R a of - Ex of Income 
Companies ssets Liabilities ssets ncome SE over 
rae penditure Ex- 
Liabilities penditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1952 
Canadian (in all countries). .| 27,064,412 | 17,680,659 9,383,753 || 31,234,812 | 29, 236, 222 1,998,590 
British (in Canada).........] 1,320.309 726, 834 593,475 709, 855 505, 451 204, 404 
Foreign (in Canada)........ 74,138,073 | 49,933,596 | 24,204,477 || 77,516, 606 65,964, 990 11,551, 616 
Motalsve week sow 102,522,794 | 68,341,089 | 34,181,705 109,461,273 | 95,706,663 13,754,610 
1953 
Canadian (in all countries). .| 31,603,832 | 21,490,134 | 10, 112,698 || 39,121,975 | 36,719,113 2,402, 862 
British) Gn) @anadaye sees 3, 120, 745 sy PPA 1,368,524 2,713,608 Py, Palsy Hail 499, 887 
Foreign (in Canada)........ 86, 847,828 | 58,131,613 | 28,716,215 || 87,906,335 | 77. 160, 934 10,745,401 . 
MOUCAIS Sh. 5. seeist eee 121,572,405 | 81,373,968 | 40,197,437 129,741,918 | 116,093,768 13, 648,150 


Section 4.—Government Insurance 


In addition to the insurance provided by private insurance companies, various 
types of government insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. 


Information on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans insurance, 


export credits insurance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, 
Health and Welfare, Foreign Trade, etc. 


Provincial Insurance Schemes.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office, a Crown corporation established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Act, 1944, commenced business May 1, 1945; it deals in all lines of insurance other 
than sickness and life. 

It administers the Automobile Accident Insurance Act, which provides com- 
pensation for the victims of automobile accidents as well as property damage in 
auto accidents. The Act provides Saskatchewan residents with personal injury 
coverage without regard to liability and, in addition, all Saskatchewan motorists 
enjoy public hability, and comprehensive protection, including fire, theft and 
collision coverages. 

The Office, together with the Saskatchewan Department of Natural Resources, 
administers a trust fund made up of a portion of hunting licence fees and insurance 
premiums, to compensate farmers for damage done to their crops by certain forms 
of wildlife, chiefly ducks, geese and deer. 

Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insur- 
ance Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from:— 


Public Relations Department, 

The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 
11th and Cornwall Streets, 

Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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In the Province of Alberta, life insurance is provided through the Life Insurance 
Company of Alberta, a Crown company that is not an emanation from the 
Provincial Government. Similarly, another Crown company, the Alberta General 
Insurance Company, provides all other kinds of insurance except life, accident and 
sickness. The Alberta Hail Board provides farmers with insurance for their crops 
against damage by hail. Additional information may be obtained from:— 

The Superintendent of Insurance, 
Department of the Provincial Secretary for Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Norte.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND 
DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The Minister of National Defence exercises control over, and management of, 
the Canadian Armed Forces, the Defence Research Board and other matters relating 
to national defence. Under his direction, the Armed Forces are commanded by 
their respective Chiefs of Staff and the Defence Research Board has its Chairman. 
A Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, appointed in 1951, is responsible 
for the co-ordination of the training and operations of the Canadian Armed Forces. 


The civilian administrative organization, headed by the Deputy Minister, is 
constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister maintains a continuing 
review and control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics and 
personnel, and administration. The Deputy Minister is assisted by two Associate 
Deputy Ministers, one of whom is stationed in the United Kingdom handling 
departmental problems arising out of Canada’s NATO commitments in Europe. 
There are also three Assistant Deputy Ministers directing the financial, supply, 
and administrative and personnel divisions, respectively, of the Deputy Minister’s 
Office. Directly responsible to the Deputy Minister are the Controller General of 
Inspection Services, the Chief Secretary, the Judge Advocate General and, where 
staff matters are concerned, the Director of Public Relations. 


A number of committees within the Department meet at regular intervals to 
consider and advise on joint issues. These include:— 


(1) Defence Council.—Composed of the Minister of National Defence 
(Chairman), the Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister, the Deputy 
Minister, the Chairman, Chiefs of Staff, the three Chiefs of Staff and the 
Chairman of the Defence Research Board, its purpose is to advise the 
Minister on administrative matters. 


* Revised under direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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(2) Chiefs of Staff Committee.—Composed of the Chairman, Chiefs of 
Staff, the three Chiefs of Staff of the Services, the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board and the Deputy Minister—the Secretary to the Cabinet 
and the Under Secretary of State for External Affairs attend when re- 
quired—its purpose is to maintain a continuous review of all operational 
problems. Sub-committees consider various aspects of these problems 
and report to the parent committee. 


(3) Personnel Members Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, Adjutant-General, Air Member for Personnel, Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Administration and Personnel), Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Finance) and a representative of the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board, its purpose is to examine personnel problems of the 
three Services with the general aim of achieving uniform personnel policies. 
Sub-committees consider various aspects of personnel problems and 
report to the parent committee. 


(4) Principal Supply Officers Committee.—Composed of the Chief of 

~ Naval Technical Services, the Quartermaster-General, the Air Member for 

Technical Services, the Assistant Deputy Minister (Requirements) and a 

representative of the Chairman of the Defence Research Board, its purpose 

is to consider all logistical problems. Sub-committees consider various 
aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


(5) Defence Supply Panels.—Twelve panels, composed of a representative 
from each of the Services as well as representatives of the Deputy Minister, 
of Inspection Services and of the Department of Defence Production, 
maintain a continuous review of procurement problems, and consider 
various aspects of the procurement of equipment, such as ammunition, 
armament, aircraft, etc., for the Department of National Defence by the 
Department of Defence Production. 


Liaison Abroad.—The Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, the Canadian military 
representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for co- 
ordinating all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian 
NATO delegations. For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international 
co-operation in defence, Canada also maintains (1) Canadian Joint Staff (Washing- 
ton) representing the three Services and the Defence Research Board; (2) Canadian 
Joint Staff (London) representing the three Services and the Defence Research 
Board; (3) Canadian Military Mission, Far East; and (4) Service Attachés in various 
countries throughout the world. In addition, a number of defence matters of 
concern to both Canada and the United States are considered by the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence which is composed of representatives from the two countries. 


Mutual Aid.—As at Mar. 31, 1954, Canada had contributed nearly 
$850,000,000 to NATO countries under Mutual Aid programs for the supply of 
arms and other equipment and the training of aircrews. Over $5,000,000 of this 
amount had been expended, by the same date, on Infrastructure costs (largely 
towards airfield and pipe-line construction) and contributions to NATO budgets, 
in addition to over $25,000,000 contributed by Canada under the special Infra- 
structure vote. Details of Canada’s Mutual Aid program expenditures are shown 
in the chart and further details on Canada’s contributions to NATO on p. 182. 
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CANADIAN MUTUAL AID PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 


MILLION DOLLARS 
400 
| 


BY FISGAL YEARS 


* FORECAST ESTIMATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


AID TO COUNTRIES FROM INCEPTION TO MAR. 31,1955 
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TURKEY AMMUNITION 
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NATO AIR CREW TRAINING 


INFRASTRUCTURE AND 
NATO BUDGETS 


150 200 
MILLION DOLLARS 


The Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP).—The object of the Regular 
Officer Training Plan is to train selected high-school and university students for 
regular commissions in a branch of the active forces. Students are enrolled as 
officer cadets and subsidized at one of the Canadian Services Colleges or at a 
university for a period not exceeding four years. An additional year is provided 
for students who take the preparatory year at the Collége Royal Militaire de Saint- 
Jean. Practical training is given during the summer months. 


Total Strength and Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The strengths of the 
active forces of the three Services have continued to increase to keep pace with 
defence objectives and commitments. At June 30, 1954, the total active force 
strength was 113,958 composed of: Navy, 17,251; Army, 49,851; and Air Force, 
46,856. The strength of the reserve elements of the three Services was 56,421. | 


The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in the different Services is on — 
a uniform basis. Monthly rates for pay and allowances are given in Table 1. 
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Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Organization.—The Chief of Naval Staff at Naval Headquarters at Ottawa 
exercises central authority over the Royal Canadian Navy; Flag Officers at East 
and West Coasts exercise operational and administrative command of ships and 
establishments within the Atlantic and Pacific Coast Commands, respectively. 
There are also 22 Naval Divisions throughout Canada that are established primarily 
for the recruiting and training of the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve); they are 
administered by the Commanding Officer, Naval Divisions with headquarters at 
Hamilton, Ont. Naval missions are maintained at London and Washington 
to maintain liaison with the Royal Navy and the United States Navy. As part of 
Canada’s NATO commitment, officers of the Royal Canadian Navy are now serving 
on the staffs of the Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, and the Commander- 
in-Chief, Eastern and Western Atlantic Areas. 


For the protection of shipping and the defence of Canadian coastal areas and 
harbours, the Royal Canadian Navy had 58 ships in commission during the fiscal 


year ended Mar. 31, 1954. In the event of war, 36 of these are available for assign- 


ment to NATO for the defence of the Canada-United States area and for the pro- 
tection of convoys under the control of the Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic. 
Ships not earmarked for assignment to NATO are required for harbour defence, 
for training and for miscellaneous duties. 


The strength of the Roya] Canadian Navy on June 30, 1954, was 2,391 officers 
and 14,860 men in the regular force and 1,455 officers and 3,610 men and women in 
the reserve force. 


Operations at Sea 1953-54.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, the Royal 
Canadian Navy continued to maintain three destroyers in Korean waters. 


The Canadian Coronation Squadron, HMC Ships Magnificent, Quebec, Ontario, 
Sioux, La Hulloise and Swansea participated in the Coronation Review at Spithead. 
En route to the Coronation, the squadron took part in Exercise ‘““Grand Banks’, 
an RCN-RCAF Maritime Training exercise held during May 1953. The 
Magnificent, Algonquin, La Hulloise and Swansea also participated in Exercise 
“Mariner”, a large-scale NATO exercise held in September 1953. The First 
Canadian Escort Squadron, formed in November 1953, in the Atlantic Command, 
consisting of HMC Ships Algonquin, Lauzon, Prestonian and Toronto, participated 
in NATO Exercise ‘‘New Broom” in conjunction with the United States Navy and 
RCAF in February 1954. The First Canadian Minesweeping Squadron was 
formed in September 1953 in the Atlantic Command and a second minesweeping 
squadron is planned for the Pacific Coast. HMCS Ontario departed in February 
on a three-month goodwill and training cruise to Australia, New Zealand, Tongatabu, 
Suva and Pearl Harbour. The cruise was arranged so that the ship’s visit to Hobart, 
Tasmania, would coincide with the arrival there of Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, 
and the 150th anniversary of the founding of Hobart. In addition to participation 
in the Coronation and in joint exercises with other Canadian and NATO forces, 
personnel and ships of the RCN undertook cruises to various Canadian and American 
ports. During the year United States Navy and Royal Navy submarines and 
ships of the RCN carried out combined anti-submarine exercises on both East and 
West coasts. 


Training Ashore.—HMCS Stadacona at Halifax, N.S., and HMCS Naden at 4 
Esquimalt, B.C., are the major shore establishments of the Royal Canadian N avy. — 
Their facilities include schools for general and specialized training besides the drafting 
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depots, hospitals and accommodation facilities necessary for the maintenance of the 
ships based on each coast. Formal courses in seamanship, gunnery, navigation 
direction, communications, diving, damage control and fire-fighting, electricity and 
electronics, marine engineering, meteorology, medical assistant skills, and supply 
duties are provided in the schools and centres of these two establishments for officers 
and men of the regular and reserve forces. 


/ A third major shore establishment is HMCS Shearwater at Dartmouth, N.S., 
_ which provides technical training for naval aviation. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 3,303 regular force new entries and 
re-entries received training in the new entry training establishment, HMCS Corn- 
wallis. The method of training new entry ordinary seamen has been revised to 
afford an economy of training time and inter-ship and establishments training. 


In order to standardize the professional knowledge of all lieutenants of the 
executive branch, 11-month technical and leadership courses for junior officers 
have been conducted since 1949. To assist in overcoming the shortage of 
skilled tradesmen, the Royal Canadian Navy commenced a Technical Appren- 
ticeship Training program in August 1952 in HMCS Cape Breton, a 10,000-ton 
maintenance vessel, equipped and commissioned especially for this purpose. 


As part of the naval aviation training program, short service appointment 
midshipmen specializing in naval aviation undergo a 12-month basic course before 
commencing flying training. The first six months are spent in HMCS Cornwallis 
and the second term is spent aboard a cruiser. Training of pilots, observers, air 
engineering and maintenance personnel, observers’ mates and others connected 
with naval aviation is carried out at HMCS Shearwater with further training 
aboard HMCS Magnificent. HMCS Stadacona also provides additional instruction 
in some technical subjects. As part of the naval aviation program, exercises are 
carried out in conjunction with the Royal Navy, the RCAF and the United States 
Navy. 

Junior officers of the engineering and executive branches on completion of their 
initial training in Canada proceed to the United Kingdom to take sub-lieutenants 
courses in gunnery, torpedo, anti-submarine, navigation direction, and ship con- 
struction. Advanced training in certain highly technical fields and in staff duties 
is undertaken by selected officers in Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

At HMCS D’ Iberville, where both the French and English languages are used, 
the program is designed to give all French-speaking regular force new entries a basic 
knowledge of English together with preliminary training in seamanship and pro- 
fessional naval subjects. Following these courses, French-speaking new entries 
join with classes in HMCS Cornwallis at an appropriate stage in their training. 


Ship Construction, Refitting, and Modernization.—The program for 
14 new destroyer escorts, the most complex and challenging of its kind ever under- 
taken by Canada, progressed at a slower rate than had been anticipated. Compared 
to similar construction projects in British and American shipyards, Canadian 
production has not, however, been unsatisfactory, and the skills and experience 
being gained are expected to be of great future value. By Mar. 31, 1954, five of 
the destroyer escorts had been launched and the balance of the launchings scheduled 
in the following fiscal year. HMCS Labrador, an Arctic patrol vessel launched in 
December 1951, completed trials and was commissioned on July 8, 1954. Thirteen 
of the 14 coastal minesweepers being built in Canada had been launched by Mar. 31, 
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1954, and six of these had been completed; six additional coastal minesweepers will 
be built to replace new minesweepers allocated as part of Canada’s Mutual Aid 
contribution to her NATO allies. The refitting, conversion and modernization 
program for destroyers, frigates and minesweepers was well under way. HMCS 
Bonaventure, a replacement aircraft carrier for HMCS Magnificent, was being 
completed at Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—Naval Divisions are established in the 
following centres:— 


St. John’s, N’f’ld., HMCS Cabot Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Cornerbrook, N’f’ld., HMCS Caribou London, Ont., HMCS Prevost 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., HMCS Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffin 
Queen Charlotte Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Regina, Sask., HMCS Queen 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Edmonton, Alta., HMCS Nonsuch 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Victoria, B.C., HMCS Malahat 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Prince Rupert, B.C., HMCS Chatham 


Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star 


Each division, commanded by a reserve officer, is responsible for specialized 
training in one of the various phases of naval activity: gunnery, harbour defence, 
aviation, communications, etc. Royal Canadian Navy officers and men assist 
with instruction. 


Since the spring of 1953, the 22 Naval Divisions have been grouped in a Reserve 
Command, headed by the Commanding Officer, Naval Divisions, at Hamilton, 
Ont. The Great Lakes Training Centre handled new entry reserve training in 
1953; two gate vessels operated from Hamilton during this period. Great training 
value was also derived from the Fairmile motor launches attached to the Great 
Lakes divisions and from three small minesweepers operated by coastal divisions, 


During 1953-54, Naval Air reserve squadrons were formed at Toronto and 
Kingston, Ont. and at Victoria, B.C. 


University Naval Training Divisions (UNTD).—The university naval 
training program is designed to give instruction to students in attendance at uni- 
versities across Canada with the object of providing well-trained junior officers 
for the Royal Canadian Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). Twenty- 
three UNTD’s, drawing on students in 37 universities and colleges, have been 
established, with a total strength of 993 cadets at June 30, 1954. The total training 
period is three years. Cadets are required to complete three winter training 
periods, two summer periods and certain specified courses. During the year, 
11 UNTD cadets were appointed to regular force commissions in the RCN and 192 
obtained commissions in the RCN (Reserve). 


The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Sea Cadets organization, as of June 30, 
1954, consisted of 115 authorized corps sponsored by the Navy League of Canada 
and administered, trained and supervised by the Royal Canadian Navy. During 
the spring of 1953, six senior cadets trained in HMCS Ontario for four months during 
that ship’s Australian cruise. Twelve sea cadets and one officer embarked in 
HMCS Magnificent for the Coronation and Spithead Review and while in the 
United Kingdom were guests of the U.K. Navy League. Six sea cadets were also 
embarked in HMCS Micmac for her spring cruises to Bermuda, and to Great 
Britain for the RNVR Jubilee. Approximately 136 officers and 3,039 sea cadets 
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received training in RCN establishments and Royal Canadian Sea Cadet camps 
during the summer of 1953. In addition, some 236 cadets undertook seven weeks 
trades training. A total of 425 sea cadets joined the RCN in 1953. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Organization.—Army Headquarters at Ottawa, organized as the General 
Staff Branch, the Adjutant-General Branch and the Quartermaster-General Branch, 
conducts the planning and policy for the administration and training of the regular 
and reserve forces of the Canadian Army. Public relations, cadet services, military 
intelligence, chaplain services, provost and associated activities are directed through 
Commands by Army Headquarters. 


The five Commands and seven areas are located as follows:— 


Commands Headquarters Areas and Headquarters 


Eastern Command......... Ffalifat, NCS. esas obs (1) New Brunswick Area, 
; Fredericton, N.B. 


(2) Newfoundland Area, 
St. John’s, N’f’ld. 


Quebec Command......... Montreal, Que.......... (3) Eastern Quebec Area, 
Quebec, Que. 
Central Command......... Oakville, Ont........-. (4) Eastern Ontario Area, 


Kingston, Ont. 


(5) Western Ontario Area, 
London, Cnt. 


Prairie Command......... Winnipeg, Man......... (6) Saskatchewan Area, 
Regina, Sask. 


Western Command........ Edmonton, Alta....... (7) British Columbia Area, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


The two main components of the Canadian Army are the Canadian Army 
(Regular)* and the reserves. The components of the reserves are the Canadian 
Army (Militia)*, the regular reserve, the supplementary reserve, the Canadian 
Officers’ Training Corps (COTC), the cadet services and the reserve militia. Addi- 
tional to, but not an integral part of, the Canadian Army are the Services Colleges 
(see pp. 1266-1267), officially authorized cadet corps, rifle associations and clubs. 

At the end of June 1954, there were 5,369 officers in the Canadian Army 
(Regular) and 44,482 men; the strength of the Canadian Army (Militia) was 7,514 
officers and 38,612 men. 

During the latter part of 1953, the Ist Canadian Infantry Division was formed 
and with the exception of a few units not required under present conditions, the 
Division has been activated. The divisional headquarters and two-thirds of the 
Division are stationed and trained in Canada. The remaining third, the Ist 
Canadian Infantry Brigade, proceeded to Germany in the autumn of 1953 and 
relieved the 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade. Canadian units in the Base Area 
and Communications Zone in Europe are administered by Headquarters, Canadian 


Base Units, Europe, located at Stockum, Germany. 
* Following the announcement by the Minister of National Defence on June 21, 1954, concerning the 


reorganization of the reserves, the Canadian Army Active Force and Reserve Force became known as the 
Canadian Army (Regular) and the Canadian Army (Militia), respectively. 
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A major change in the Royal Canadian Infantry Corps took place at the 
same time with the formation of a Regiment of Canadian Guards, consisting of 
four battalions. Two Guards battalions were formed by renaming two hetero- 
geneous infantry battalions originally raised for service in Europe. The other 
two Guards battalions replaced the third battalions of the Royal Canadian Regiment 
and the Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry. Other changes in the infantry corps 
included renaming the two Canadian Rifle Battalions as the 1st and 2nd Battalions 
The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada, and the two Canadian Highland Battalions as 
the Ist and 2nd Battalions The Black Watch (Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada. 
The Militia battalions of the Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada and The Black Watch 
(Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada were made the 3rd Battalions of the 
respective regiments. In the Artillery Corps, the 79th and 81st Field Regiment, 
Royal Canadian Artillery were made the 3rd and 4th Regiments, Royal Canadian 
Horse Artillery, and other changes involved changing the identifying numbers of 
some formations and units to conform to the order of battle of the Ist Canadian 
Infantry Division. 


Operations, 1953-54.—In Korea, the 3rd Battalion, the Royal Canadian. 


Regiment, was engaged on the night of May 2-3, 1953, in sharp combat with enemy 
units attempting to overrun its position. Following the truce agreement in July 
1953, the 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade remained in Korea as part of the 1st 
Commonwealth Division participating in guard duties and training. The second 
rotation program had been largely completed before the truce was signed. On 
Apr. 21, 1958, Brig. J. V. Allard succeeded Brig. M. P. Bogert as commander of 
the Brigade. 

In connection with Canada’s military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group continued to serve in Germany 
until November 1953, when it was replaced by the 1st Canadian Infantry Brigade 
Group. The Ist Brigade moved into four new camps recently constructed in the 
Soest area of Western Germany. Canadian troops continued to participate in 
training Exercises with other NATO forces. 

As an important part of the defence of Canada the Mobile Striking Force, 
consisting of infantry and supporting units and an RCAF component, continued 
preparations to deal effectively with possible small airborne invasions by an aggressor. 
The battalions forming the infantry element, the 1st Battalions of the Royal 
Canadian Regiment, the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry and the Royal 
22nd Regiment, have all had valuable battle experience in Korea. Two major 
exercises were carried out by units of the Mobile Striking Force during the summer 
and winter. During January and February Exercise ‘Hot Dog IV’, in the western 
sub-Arctic, provided experience in Arctic winter movement and tactics for troops 
on a battalion scale. In February, Exercise “Loup Garou”, conducted in the 
eastern sub-Arctic, exercised troops on a battalion group scale and included training 
in airborne skills and close Army-RCAF co-operation. Before this exercise, the 
army troops participating underwent a period of northern indoctrination training 
and a preparatory Exercise called ‘‘Prairie Beaver I” in the Fort Churchill area. 


Training.—Actual training of regular and militia personnel is under the 
General Officers Commanding Commands as directed by the appropriate branch 
of Army Headquarters. 

The corps training of officers and men and the basic training of 10,129 recruits 
was carried out at units and at various corps schools during the 1953-54 fiscal year. 
New training standards for individual training from recruit to junior NCO rank 
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were instituted during this period. During the year, 9,604 personnel attended 
courses at various schools of instruction. Initial instruction in current affairs, 
consisting of 12 lectures, was given to recruits during their depot and recruit training. 
This instruction is continued for officers and men of the Canadian Army (Regular) 
on the basis of one lecture each week. Examinations were held to select regular 
officers to attend the Canadian Army Staff College and the Royal Military College 
of Science and to qualify militia officers for command and staff appointments. 
Airborne Arctic training continued for all Mobile Striking Force units. Junior 
NCO courses were conducted under command and formation arrangements and 
senior NCO courses were conducted at corps schools. French-language instruction 
was given at Army Headquarters, in all commands and at the Canadian Army 
Training School for English-speaking officers and NCO’s. Fifteen members of the 
armed forces of other North Atlantic Treaty countries attended courses conducted 
at Canadian Army schools of instruction. 


Trades and specialist training was given at corps schools or units. When 
feasible, the facilities of civilian schools are used to supplement training at Army 
establishments. Trades training is conducted in accordance with the training 
standards for the appropriate trades. During the past year, several new trades 
and specialties were authorized and individual units are now training more 
tradesmen and specialists, thereby lightening the training load at corps schools 
while increasing the total training capacity. To recognize skills and proficiency 
required in the fighting arms, new specialties have been recommended so that a 
soldier in the fighting arms will have the opportunity of progressing to higher 
group pay. 

In order to develop and maintain a high standard of physical fitness in the 
Canadian Army (Regular) a Physical Training Cadre was authorized and the 
development of the Cadre is to be carried out by stages over the next few years. 


The Apprentice Training program, instituted in January 1953, and designed 
to train soldier apprentices as tradesmen and to provide basic military and academic 
qualification for advancement during their service, continued throughout the period 
under review. During 1953, a total of 470 apprentices were enrolled. To provide 
academic instruction for soldier apprentices, 24 civilian teachers were employed 
under arrangements with the Department of Labour. Examinations provided by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs will enable the students to obtain educational 
credits recognized in all provinces. Apprentices are being trained as clerks, 
carpenters, electricians, wireless operators, bandsmen, line mechanics, radio 
mechanics, cooks, medical assistants, storemen, telecommunication mechanics, 
gun mechanics, vehicle mechanics and armourers. Apprentices’ sleeping and 
ablution accommodation is separate from that used by other troops. 


Equipment.—The Canadian Army equipment development program con- 
tinues to concentrate on those fields particularly suited to Canadian capabilities 
and in which there are special Canadian needs. 


Particular attention has been given to the problem of living and operatin 
in the north under the most severe and adverse conditions. The development and 
evaluation of defence equipment for atomic, biological and chemical warfaré con- 
tinued in close co-operation with the RCN, RCAF and Defence Scientific Service. 
The standardization program in the United States, United Kingdom, Canada and 
within NATO continues to promote an exchange of knowledge to the mutual 
advantage of the armies concerned. Additional agreements were reached affecting 
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procedures and equipment. Agreement between Belgium, Canada, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States to adopt the 7.62-mm (-30-inch) calibre 
small arms round was reached in the late autumn of 1953. Subsequently, the 
Canadian Army sponsored a meeting at Ottawa to settle the technical details 
involved in producing this ammunition in various countries. . 


The Reserves.—An additional component of the reserves, known as the 
Canadian Army Regular Reserve, was authorized in December 1953. The purpose 
of the regular reserve is to provide a means for rapidly expanding the regular army 
in an emergency. The regular reserve is open to soldiers with good records who 
have recently served with the regular army. They are required to train, normally 
with their former units, for not more than 21 days each year and are subject to 
recall to full-time service in the event of an emergency. 

During 1953-54, training in the reserves was conducted at unit headquarters 
and summer camps with the emphasis placed on producing within each unit a 
nucleus of instructional and administrative personnel capable of training and — 
organizing the unit in peace and conducting its expansion in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. A training period not exceeding 60 days was authorized for all ranks of the 
Canadian Army (Militia) with an additional 15 days training at annual camps. 
Training at summer camps was given a total of 3,754 officers and 10,814 other 
ranks. 


The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC).—Units of the Canadian 
Officers’ Training Corps are maintained at Canadian universities to produce, from — 
among university undergraduates, officers for both the regular and reserve compon- 
ents of the Army. During the past year, 22 officers who had trained with the 
COTC were granted commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular). Training 
consists of military studies, drill and physical training during the academic year; 
the summer term is devoted to practical training at military establishments. 


Army Cadet Services.—The number of Royal Canadian Army Cadets was 
increased during 1953-54 to 64,200, enrolled in 527 corps. Their training was 
conducted by 2,200 cadet instructors assisted by personnel from the Canadian 
Army (Regular). During the summer of 1953, a total of 4,557 cadets received 
trade training at six cadet camps situated at Aldershot, N.S., Valcartier, Que., 
Ipperwash, Ont., Camp Borden, Ont., Dundurn, Sask., and Vernon, B.C. Cadets 
qualified in such military trades as driver mechanics, radio-telephone operators, 
wireless and line operators and basic training instructors. The National Cadet 
Camp was held during the last two weeks of July and the first week of August 
1953, at Banff, Alta. This camp was attended by 156 carefully chosen first class 
and master cadets. The opportunity to attend this camp was an award for out- 
standing proficiency in cadet work. During the summer of 1953, courses were 
held at the summer camps for officers of the Cadet Services of Canada and personnel 
of the civilian instructional cadre of the Royal Canadian Army Cadets. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Organization.—Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa conducts the planning 
and policy for administration and training of the active and reserve forces of the : 
Royal Canadian Air Force. The organization of the RCAF is divided into three 4 
categories—personnel, logistics, and plans and operations. This functional division 
is reflected in the Air Force Headquarters organization. 
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During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1954, the RCAF completed its share of 


Canada’s contribution to the integrated forces of Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe (SHAPE) with the arrival overseas in August 1953 of No. 4 Wing 
of the Ist Air Division with permanent headquarters at Metz, France. 


The major formations of the RCAF remained unchanged, with location of 
headquarters, as follows:— 


Formation Headquarters 
Ate DerONGe TOM IMA NC ais hee Ok Lae TSS « AP St. Hubert, Que. 
ie Ais Liefence, Group) .inceo. Selon ber SRG Vancouver, B.C 
PTV STO nk edo co She UE 6 Fone n (BP OET + Su I Ses Metz, France 
Pee ae PAN SOOLe COUT ADCs te ttnn ocean analgesia 6 olen lenrae Lachine, Que. 
dst Material Conimandieat Sar. 2. ALU PS bl ke wt PRE Ottawa, Ont. 
ATE T Oe AAI As ONL TAN bias ce ics nae tenet Sisco evcted Per tte ta Halifax, N.S. 
PT PR AOhIC OMA TE COOTAMLANU fois ee eke Hee ee eae ers ca ee Edmonton, Alta. 
Training Command............-. TR), SOBA CNET Ml deet MONS; Trenton, Ont. 
day Craining. GtOupist® anitiuis er ares secd oh meee sem liemserte 2 Es Winnipeg, Man. 


Canada’s home defences were augmented during 1953-54 by the creation 
of all-weather jet interceptor squadrons equipped with CF-100’s, the opening of 
new bases, the expansion of the Ground Observer Corps and the near completion 
of the Pinetree radar chain. In June 1954, as a result of the decreased requirement 
for air transport support to and from Korea, the RCAF airlift was terminated. 

At the end of June 1953, the strength of the RCAF regular force was 8,349 
officers and 38,507 men; the strength of the auxiliary was 1,805 officers and 3,425 
men. 


Operations, 1953-54—Air Defence-—Air Defence Command continued its 
planned build-up. The permanent radar system neared completion. Regular 
force and auxiliary radar units, along with regular fighter, auxiliary fighter and 
Ground Observer Corps units, participated in the second joint United States- 
Canada air defence exercise held during July 1953, to test the continental defence 


system. Improvements were made at all major airfields, and additional navigation 


aids were installed and all-weather instrument procedures developed for air defence 
operations. 


NATO.—The ist Air Division reached its maximum strength with the arrival 
in Europe of the 3rd and 4th Fighter Wings thus fulfilling Canada’s commitment to 
the NATO integrated fighter force. No. 3 Wing, consisting of three squadrons, 
arrived in Zweibrucken, Germany, in April 1953, while No. 4 Wing, with three 
squadrons, followed in August and was based at Baden-Soellingen, Germany. 
Replacement of Sabre II aircraft with the more powerful Orenda-powered Sabre V 
was commenced. 


Maritime Operations.—The Joint Maritime Warfare School at HMCS Stada- 
cona, Halifax, N.S. continued to train crews in basic and advanced anti-submarine 
tactics. Maritime Air Command aircrews took part in joint exercises with the 
RCN on both coasts and participated in a number of NATO exercises in Atlantic 
and European exercises. 


Air Transport Operations.—The squadrons of Air Transport Command con- 
tinued to provide air support to the Air Division in Europe and, until June 1954, 
to the Far East; long-range air support operations were performed by North Star 
aircraft. 'The Fairchild C-119 aircraft of the Command were used as cargo and 
personnel carriers in Canada, as well as for paratroop training. Both types of 
aircraft were used for supply operations to Arctic weather stations. 
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Other.—RCAF photographic squadron, No. 408 Squadron, completed camera 
coverage of additional areas under the air photography and survey program. 
Large portions of territory north of the Arctic circle were photographed and their 
geographical locations determined and the height of ground contours calculated. 


Two new weather forecast stations were opened by the RCAF, one in Moose 
Jaw, Sask., and the other in Baden-Soellingen, Germany, bringing to 27 the number 
of forecast offices that provide meteorological services in Canada and overseas. 


Training and Equipment.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1954, the 
RCAF graduated a total of 1,590 RCAF and NATO pilots, navigators and radio 
officers. In the summer of 1953, 185 pilots, 74 navigators and 5 radio officers from 
the Canadian Services Colleges and universities underwent aircrew training. Basic 
trades training courses for non-flying list officers produced 116 graduates. Basic 
trade schools graduated 6,219 regular force airmen during the period under review. 


Officers and flight cadets entering the Service received officer development: 
training at the Officers School, London, Ont. Airmen received initial service training 
at No. 2 Manning Depot, St. Johns, Que. Basic flying training was conducted 
at four flying training schools, two of which are located at Centralia, Ont., and » 
Claresholm, Alta.; during the summer of 1953 the flying training schools at Gimli, 
Man., and Calgary, Alta., were moved to Moose Jaw, Sask., and Penhold, Alta., 
respectively. Advanced flying training on twin-engine aircraft was given at 
Saskatoon, Sask. Advanced flying training on single-engine aircraft was given at 
Portage la Prairie, Man., until the autumn of 1953, when the station began to 
give advanced flying training on jet aircraft. Another advanced flying school for 
jet aircraft was opened at Gimli during the past year. The Pilot Weapons School 
at MacDonald, Man., continued to operate and training on jet aircraft was begun 
in February 1954. Flying instructor courses were given at the Flying Instructors 
School at Trenton, Ont.; instrument rating courses were conducted at Centralia 
and North Bay, Ont., and at Saskatoon, Sask., and pilot attack instructor courses 
were given at MacDonald, Man. Basic navigation training was conducted at 
Winnipeg, Man., and at Summerside, P.E.I. Central Navigation School continued 
to operate at Summerside and conducted instructor and advanced courses. Potential 
radio officers were trained at the Air Radio Officers School at Clinton, Ont., where 
advanced courses were also conducted for staff radio officers and instructors. 


Formal trade courses for newly commissioned non-flying list officers were 
conducted at RCAF schools in aeronautical engineering, armament supply, tele- 
communications and security. Basic courses for unit defence officers were conducted 
at Camp Borden, Ont. Courses were provided to qualify officers in flying control. 


The Department of Labour continued to assist in the basic trades training 
program. Over 50 civilian instructors were provided by the Department of Labour 
to assist with language and technical training at RCAF Training Command Schools, 
as well as a lesser number for instructional duties in the RCAF auxiliary. CF-100, 
Sabre, Silver Star, and C-119 mobile ground training units were used with great 
success during the year. Trade advancement training program continued at all 
units, both regular and auxiliary. To help tradesmen advance more rapidly into — 
the qualified trade group levels, quarterly written trade test boards were continued, 
Language training programs were conducted where necessary. 
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Equipment.—Aircraft procurement programs have progressed satisfactorily 
during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1954. A. V. Roe (Canada) Limited completed 
delivery of the Canuck CF-100 Mark 3 aircraft and delivery has started of the 
Mark 4 version. Canadair Limited of Cartierville, near Montreal, Que., made 
deliveries of the Sabre V (F-86) aircraft with the Orenda 10 engine, according to 
schedule and continued production according to schedule of the Silver Star (T-33) 
Jet Trainer. The two DeHavilland Comet jet aircraft delivered to the RCAF 
are undergoing modification, as recommended by the manufacturer. Arrangements 
were made to obtain a number of Lockheed Neptune (P-2V7) maritime recon- 
naissance medium-range aircraft, and steps were also taken to produce, in Canada, 
the Britannia maritime reconnaissance long-range aircraft to be used by Maritime 
Reconnaissance Squadrons in lieu of Lancasters. Otter aircraft, produced by 
DeHavilland in Canada, continued to replace the Norseman for use in search 
and rescue and for transporting personnel and supplies to destinations not easily 
accessible to larger transport aircraft. Arrangements were made to procure a 
small number of T-34 Mentor aircraft for use as elementary pilot trainers. 


The program to replace worn out wartime equipment continued during the 
year and 1,348 new vehicles were procured. Two permanent garages were 
completed at Trenton and North Bay, Ont., and modifications to other garages 
improved accommodation. Special types of clothing and equipment, such as 
flying suits, anti-gravity suits and emergency kits, were procured from Canadian, 
United States and United Kingdom sources to meet the rapidly changing 
requirements of aircrews flying high-speed, high-altitude aircraft. 


RCAF Reserve.—The sub-components of the RCAF reserves are designated 
as follows: (1) the Auxiliary; (2) the Primary Reserve; and (3) the Supplementary 
Reserve. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1954, officer development courses were 
conducted at the Reserve Officers School, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., 
for university flight cadets of the primary reserve participating in their first 
summer training program. Pilot trainees of the Auxiliary, members of reserve 
university squadrons and Services Colleges flight cadets received flying training 
during the year. Potential radio officers from the reserve Air Force, reserve uni- 
versity squadrons and Canadian Services Colleges flight cadets were trained at the 
Air Radio Officers School at Clinton, Ont. 


At the Reserve Officers School at Kingston, initial training for the non-flying list 
primary reserve flight cadets of Canadian Services Colleges and universities, who 
were participating in their first summer program, was followed by basic courses in 
aeronautical engineering, supply, telecommunications, armament and flying control 
as applicable. Second year cadets were commissioned after successfully completing 
the final phases of their basic courses. Language and technical training at 
RCAF Training Command Schools was also given for instruction duties in the 
RCAF Auxiliary. The reserve tradesman basic training plan, instituted in 1952, 
was continued and approximately 1,400 recruits, both high school students and air 
cadets, completed training during 1953-54. 

Reserve tradesmen are entitled to take regular force training courses but few 
are able to do so because of their civilian occupations. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—The Royal Canadian Air Cadets are closely 
associated with the RCAF. Under the sponsorship of the Air Cadet League of 
Canada, the air cadet movement continued to expand. At the end of the fiscal 
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year Mar. 31, 1954, air cadet strength stood at over 18,000 in 260 squadrons. 
During the summer of 1953, camps for air cadets were held at RCAF Stations at 
Greenwood, N.S., Aylmer, Ont., and Abbotsford, B.C. Total attendance at the 
camps was 3,907 cadets and 448 officers and instructors. The first Air Cadet 
Senior Leaders Course conducted by the RCAF was held at Camp Borden during 
July and August. One hundred carefully selected cadets attended the seven-week 
course and received $100 training bonuses upon graduation. A precision drill 
team of 40 cadets selected from the Senior Leaders course to represent Canada in 
the International Drill competition, held at the Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto, won the competition and the Beau International Challenge Trophy for 
Canada for the fourth time. 

The international exchange visits program, sponsored jointly by the RCAF 
and the Air Cadet League, was again very successful in 1953. Twenty-five cadets 
were exchanged with the United Kingdom, 25 with the United States, and two 
each with Denmark, The Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. 

Of the 250 senior air cadets who received flying training scholarships awarded | 
by the RCAF, 235 completed the course and were awarded private pilot’s licenses 
and air cadet flying badges. Under the Reserve Tradesmen Training Plan, 387 
air cadets received trades training in the nine-week summer courses in addition 
to their preparatory training at their respective squadrons, during the school year. 
During 1953, in addition to those who joined the reserve force, 711 air cadets enlisted 
in the regular force. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board was established on Apr. 1, 1947, by an amendment 
to the National Defence Act. 

The Board consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, six ex-officio 
members and seven other appointed members. The ex-officio members are the 
Chiefs of Staff of the three Armed Services, the Deputy Minister of National Defence, 
the President of the National Research Council, and a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production, The remaining members, appointed by the Governor 
in Council for three-year terms, are selected from universities and industry because 
of their scientific and technical backgrounds. 

The organization consists of Headquarters staff, twelve field research stations 
and liaison officers at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A., and is known 
collectively as the Defence Scientific Service. Advisory committees composed of 
leading Canadian scientists provide invaluable assistance to the Defence Scientific 
Service by their consideration of a variety of problems. 

In planning this organization, the Government considered the vital need. for 
continuity in research and planned the Defence Research Board as a fully integrated 
and permanent part of the defences of the country. To assist co-ordination at the 
highest level, the Chairman of the Board has the status of a Chief of Staff and is a 
member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the Defence Council. Thus, the 

_Defence Research Board has been described as a fourth service, Its fundamental 
purpose is to correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with 
the general research activities of the scientific community at large. 

The Board’s policy is to select and concentrate its efforts upon defence problems 
of particular importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique resources or 
facilities. Existing research facilities such as the National Research Council, are 
used, wherever possible, to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The Board has 
built up new facilities only in those fields which have little or no civilian interest. 
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From the policy of specialization it follows that close collaboration must be 
maintained with Canada’s larger partners. Specialization is made possible only 
through the willingness of the United Kingdom and the United States to exchange 
the results of their broader programs for the less numerous but, nonetheless, valuable 
benefits of Canadian research. 


During the past year, the Defence Research Board conducted research activities 
in naval, armament, telecommunications, arctic, medical, operational, materials, 
aeronautical and special weapons problems. Research on naval problems is carried 
out at the Naval Research Establishment, Dartmouth, N.5., and at the Pacific 
Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, B.C. Both stations are engaged in the study of 
anti-submarine devices, since anti-submarine warfare will be the prime task of the 
RCN in time of war. Research and development of weapons for the Armed Services 
is carried out at the Canadian Armament Research and Development Establishment 
at Valcartier, Que. This is the largest establishment operated by the Board and 
has facilities for the study of all phases of armament development. The Board 
operates two laboratories whose prime interest is in the field of electronics. The 
Radio Physics Laboratory at Shirley’s Bay, Ont., is interested mainly in fundamental 
research associated with radio communications, particularly in northern latitudes. 
The Electronics Laboratory, situated within the grounds of the National Research 
Council’s Montreal Road Laboratories, is concerned primarily with the development 
of electronic devices as aids to navigation. The centre for research into arctic 
and sub-arctic conditions is the Defence Research Northern Laboratory at Fort 
Churchill, Man., which is mainly occupied with the application of the results of 
fundamental research into the effect of cold weather on men and materials. 


Medical research is conducted in Canadian universities and medical schools, 
as practicable, and at the Defence Research Medical Laboratories at Downsview, 
Ont. (near Toronto). The major emphasis is in the field of aviation medicine, 
but investigations include such problems as blood substitutes, infection and im- 
munity, burns and wounds, nutrition and other factors likely to hinder a military 
man’s ability to perform his duties effectively. Operational research, which may 
be defined as the application of techniques of scientific research to problems which 
arise in the Armed Services in the execution of their operational roles, is conducted 
by the Operational Research Group consisting of a headquarters section and three 
research sections; in addition there are three operational research organizations in 
the Armed Forces, staffed largely by personnel from the Defence Scientific Service. 
The Board continued to support active programs of research into methods of esti- 
mating, recovering and fabricating such useful metals at titanium, etc. The 
titanium program is a series of integrated research projects conducted by the Mines 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and the Universities of 
Toronto, Laval and Montreal, in co-operation with various industrial firms with 
long experience in this field. In addition to aeronautical research conducted by the 
National Aeronautical Establishment, the Defence Research Board supports an 
extensive program on aeronautical and gas dynamics problems at various Canadian ~ 
universities. Special weapons research is conducted in the atomic, biological and 
chemical fields at the Defence Research Chemical Laboratories, Shirley’s Bay, Ont., 
the Suffield Experimental Station, Ralston, Alta., the Defence Research Kingston 
Laboratories at Barriefield, Ont., and at a Department of Agriculture Isolation 
Station located on Grosse Ile, an island in the St. Lawrence, near Quebec City. 
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Pursuing its established policy, the Defence Scientific Service continues to 
make available to the scientific community at large all results of its work other 
than those of purely military importance. 


Close liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production to ensure that research and development activities 
are closely integrated with production. 


Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The Royal Military College of Canada was 
founded in 1876 at Kingston, Ont. Royal Roads was established in 1941, near 
Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers. In September 1948, both colleges 
were constituted as the Canadian Services Colleges under the presidency of the 
Minister of National Defence to provide a joint educational and training program 
that would produce officers for the three Armed Services of Canada. To these 
has been added the Collége Royal Militaire de Saint-Jean, located at St-Jean, Que.; 
established principally to assist in the training of French-speaking candidates, it 
was formally opened by the Governor General in the autumn of 1952. 


The course for technical officer candidates at the Colleges is of four years 
duration. Cadets of the Collége Royal Militaire take a preparatory year. The 
first two years of the course run concurrently at all three colleges. Cadets who 
have taken the first two years at Royal Roads or cadets who have taken the pre- 
paratory and first two years at the Collége Royal Militaire, if they are selected to 
take the full course, proceed to the Royal Military College for the last two years 
of the general or engineering courses. 


Autumn, winter and summer terms make up the college year of 11 months, 
with the exception of the fourth year at RMC which has no summer term. From 
September to May, the autumn and winter terms, 85 p.c. of the instructional time 
is allotted to academic subjects and the remainder to military subjects including 
drill and physical training. The summer term, May to mid-August, is devoted to 
practical service training-at Navy, Army or Air Force establishments. 


Cadets enter the Canadian Services Colleges as regular force cadets under the 
terms of the Regular Officer Training Plan introduced during the summer of 1952 : 
a few cadets who have won Dominion Cadetships may enter as reserve cadets. 
The Regular Officer Training Plan enrols each cadet in the branch of the Armed 
Services of his choice, and provides a university education, with pay, at one of the 
Services Colleges or at a Canadian university. On successful completion of his 
academic and military training, the cadet is granted a commission in the regular 
force. 


Completion of Services College training qualifies a cadet for a commission in 
a non-technical branch of the three Services. A regular force cadet of a technical 
branch, upon completion of the four-year Services College course, may be sent to a 
specified university at public expense for training to science degree standard. 


. For admission to a Services College a candidate must be a Canadian citizen or 
other British subject, resident in Canada. A candidate for admission to the Royal 
Military College, Royal Roads or to the first senior year at Collége Royal Militaire 
de Saint-Jean must have reached his 16th but not his 21st birthday, on Jan. 1 
of the year of entry. A candidate for admission to the preparatory year at Collége 
Royal Militaire de Saint-Jean must have reached his 16th but not his 20th 
birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. A specified standard of physical fitness 
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is required of all applicants. The academic requirements for admission to Royal 
Military College, Royal Roads, and the first senior year at Collége Royal Militaire 


are: 
University senior matriculation (or equivalent) in the following subjects: 


English, physics, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry), 
chemistry, and either history or a language (French for English-speaking 
candidates and English for French-speaking candidates). 


The academic requirement for preparatory year at the Collége Royal Militaire 
is junior matriculation (or equivalent) including chemistry and a language (French 
for English-speaking candidates and English for French-speaking candidates). 


Candidates are medically examined and take educational tests at one of the 
six regional centres. In addition, each candidate appears before a Board composed 
of a member of the directing staff of one of the Colleges and a representative of each 
of the three Services. 


Of the cadets entered in the Canadian Services Colleges, one-half are selected 
on provincial quotas determined by population; the other half, in open competition. 
Academic standing and the recommendations of the Service Boards as to the physical 
and personal characteristics of the candidates are the bases for selection with the 
final selection being made by a board of senior officers appointed by the Minister 
of National Defence. 


Fifteen Dominion Cadetships, valued at $580 each, are offered by the Federal 
Government each year to the sons of certain ex-service or service personnel. These 
cadetships are available to cadets on the basis of five to each of the three Services, 
and cover the total cost of lodging, uniform clothing, tuition, etc., in the first year. 
In addition, a number of other scholarships and bursaries, sponsored by private 
associations, are available to assist qualified cadets. Cadets attending the Colleges 
as members of the regular forces are not eligible for cadetships, scholarships and 
bursaries, as the cost of their education is fully met from public funds. 


During the 1953-54 academic year, Royal Military College had 97 cadets in 
first year, 78 in second, 106 in third and 78 in fourth. Royal Roads had 82 cadets in 
first year, and 69 in second. The Collage Royal Militaire had 134 cadets in the 
preparatory year and 78 in first year. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force operate colleges to give staff and command training; the National Defence 
College provides facilities for advanced study of defence problems. 


The National Defence College, Kingston, Ont., which was opened on Jan. 5, 
1948, is a senior defence college providing an 11-month course of study designed 
to cover the economic, political and military aspects of the defence of Canada. 
Senior officers and civil servants from the Armed Forces and Government depart- 
ments attend as well as one or two representatives from industry. An extensive 
lecture course is provided, with lecturers chosen from leaders in various fields in 
Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom and other countries. In addition, 
educational tours and visits to parts of Canada, the United States, Europe and the 
Middle East are made to give students more knowledge of conditions and influences 
in their own and other countries. The seventh course commenced Sept. 1, 1953, 
and was completed July 24, 1954, with a total of 27 students attending. Two were 
chosen from the RCN, four from the Army, four from the RCAF, and one from the 
Defence Scientific Service. The Department of External Affairs sent two students 
and the Departments of National Defence, Transport, Trade and Commerce, 
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Defence Production, and Resources and Development* sent one student each, as 
did the National Research Council, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The United Kingdom and the United States 
each sent three representatives. 


The Canadian Army Staff College, Kingston, Ont., is a military staff College 
operating on a permanent basis to train officers for positions of staff and command. 
The course extends over 10 months. A joint instructional staff includes faculty 
members from the three Canadian Services, the United States and the British armies. 
The student body is comprised of members from the three Services and from five 
different nations. Aside from purely military subjects, the curriculum provides 
for study of current world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers in this 
field. Graduates are qualified for Grade II Staff appointments of Commands in 
the Service. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College, Toronto, Ont., is a permanent 
Air Force staff college providing a training program designed to give officers of 
Squadron Leader to Group Captain rank the necessary background and knowledge 
to fit them for staff and command positions. The Directing Staff includes officers 
from the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Canadian Army, and the Royal Air Force, 
while the student body consists of officers from the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Canadian Army, the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Royal Air Force, and the United 
States Air Force. Besides the normal organizational and administrative subjects, 
the curriculum includes an advanced study of the three aspects of air power; air 
strategy and its relation to ground and sea forces ; current world affairs and their 
effect on the Canadian strategic position. Subjects are presented and discussed 
under the guidance of the Directing Staff or guest speakers, many of whom are 
prominent in Canadian and United States diplomatic, military, university and 
industrial life. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION} 


Department of Defence Production.—This Department was established 
on Apr. 1, 1951, to carry out the procurement functions of Canada’s expanded 
defence program following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. The Department 
took over the responsibilities for the procurement of most goods and services required 
by the Canadian Armed Forces, and, by arrangement, acted as agent in connection 
with the purchases required by the Canadian civil defence program and the buying 
required by the Canadian Commercial Corporation, a Crown company primarily 
responsible for the purchase of goods in Canada for foreign governments. Under 
the Defence Supply Act and the Essential Materials (Defence) Act, the Depart- 
ment also became responsible for the provision of an adequate supply of essential 
materials to support the defence procurement program. 


The Department now has two major types of units relating directly to defence 
procurement, The first represents six production Branches which deal with 


* Superseded by the Department of Northern A ffairs and National Resources in December 1953. 
t Prepared by the Economics and Statistics Branch, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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commodities requiring special facilities for their production. These include aircraft, 
electronics, ships, ammunition, machine tools, and guns. The second is the General 
Purchasing Branch which procures commodities either of a standard commercial 
type or having specifications not greatly different from commercial ones. Examples 
of these items are clothing, food, fuels and barrack stores. One of the original 
activities—that relating to the provision of essential materials—is no longer 
handled by this Department, having been transferred to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce at the end of 1953. Defence Construction (1951) Limited, a Crown 
company associated with this Department, is responsible for defence construction 
activities. 


Orders and Expenditures.—In the first three years of the current defence 
program, the Canadian Government has placed about $3,882,000,000 worth of 
defence orders. Against these, and some orders outstanding when the Department 
was established on Apr. 1, 1951, a total of $3,262,000,000 has been spent. 
Table 1 shows that the peak of defence orders occurred in the first year of the three- 
year program when about $1,625,000,000 worth of orders were placed. The value 
of orders fell off to $1,263,000,000 during the following year, and declined further 
to $994,000,000 in the fiscal year 1953-54. The rate of expenditure, shown in 
Table 2, reached a peak level of $1,235,000,000 in the fiscal year 1952-53 from 
$904,000,000 during 1951-52. Canadian Government defence expenditure totalled 
$1,123,000,000 in 1953-54. 


1.—Canadian Government Defence Orders, by Program, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54 


Nore.—Figures exclude stockpiling and capital assistance. 
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Program 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
$000 $000 $’000 
ARR oe Hee So aesniieinn atte « Bees ger 3 See Py eee 579,289 533,224 | _ 384,756 ~ 
Sian yb ts AMINE eS cre ejais sie ete thea St sie Micke oy b nlain's ahs ola. sin lele ei Blaine oe 114, 898 59,565 95,194 
Panic A GTOTNORUVOD ee Rl ho dca cate e ee tae ee ee cae ene eee eas 65,110 102,364 53,043 
WG Rery IS Fe ee irae Stairs Cape hinr es Salt cies secre weny ete ses es 93,517 23,711 13,100 
Ammunition and explosives.......... 20sec cece e erent teen ene eeee 104, 483 75, 846 69,011 
Electronics and communication equipment. ............ seer ee eeee 98, 954 96,419 119,068 
Biel rari alas P AGAR GS < iced alate wien -\s sn) aioe alfa elena aiale # ole orrge + winieeioa 34,701 43,561 48,469 
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About 39 p.c. of Canadian defence orders, were placed in connection with the 
aircraft program. The other important programs in terms of the value of orders 
placed were: defence construction, electronics and communication equipment, 
shipbuilding, and ammunition and explosives. The aircraft program continues 
to involve the largest proportion of orders and expenditures because of the 
importance of air protection in the defence of Canada. 


2.—Canadian Government Defence Expenditures, by Program, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54 


Norr.—Figures exclude stockpiling and capital assistance. 


Program 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
$000 $000 $000 

AIPCERIES a Fas cise = <a “ae Bt peat heehee Lae A eee 244, 462 361, 984 454,477 © 
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Tank-—automotive.. s0s,305 ot cone cance Brat eee nee Ree een 40,201 97,717 48,846 
WOApOns £5 -s:u.0 2.555 evaisvs, spelen otal aie seas cs at oct eee 28,726 25, 543 26, 182 
Ammunitionsand explosivesi..iy.cachboks. aie Gaeta eee 26, 157 33, 352 44,323 
Electronics and communication equipment............e.ccececceee 49,927 89, 704 96,495 
Fuels and lubricants. ).:i.sies cee toate tes ok eels Net eee ae 28,050 37,058 43,965 
Clothing and'equipage!)72.. 0c TAs ee See ae 78, 835 88,723 32, 634 
Building supplies and equipment! 12a. eee ee 20, 674 12,411 11,811 
CoOnSErUCtLON. Coys 1: os cam hee eee tn nee ha eee re 133, 897 209, 652 130,700 
CORN Or DEORTAINS ox otic atnts ole ktesaueceenae ete iad eee ieee Gee 192,350 178, 407 126, 882 

ROCAS fs catonaianien tet tes nieloma tee inon tie Maree eet 904,196 | 1,235,106 hae & 122,660 


Table 3 shows Canadian Government defence orders according to the countries 
in which they have been placed. During the three-year period Apr. 1, 1951, to 
Mar. 31, 1954, 12 p.c. were placed in the United States and 3-5 p.c. in the United 
Kingdom. The largest value of orders placed in the United States occurred during 
the first year of the defence program, and the largest value placed in the United 
Kingdom occurred during the fiscal year 1952-53. Almost two-thirds of the orders 
placed in the United States have been for complete aircraft or equipment for installa- 
tion in aircraft. The complete aircraft have included Fairchild C-119 transports, 
Expediters, Mitchells, Avengers, Neptunes, Banshees, and some types of helicopter. 
Aircraft equipment has included J-47 jet engines for earlier versions of the 
F-86 Sabre, and electronic gear, armament and other equipment for the Sabre, 
the CF-100, and the T-33 aircraft. Various other electronic equipment accounted 
for a further one-fifth of the defence orders placed in the United States, the more 
important items being the M-33 anti-aircraft fire control systems, sonobuoy 
receivers, sonar equipment, and early-warning airborne radar sets. The remaining 
orders placed in the United States were accounted for mainly by weapons, 
ammunition, machine tools, and tank-automotive programs. Those placed in the 
United Kingdom were for Centurion tanks, Nene jet engines, and the aircraft 
carrier Bonaventure. 
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3.—Distribution of Canadian Government Defence Orders, by Countries in 
which Placed, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54 


Nore.—Figures exclude stockpiling and capital assistance. 


Country 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
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Besides buying such defence equipment in other countries, Canada at the 
same time has exported large quantities of defence items. Such aircraft as the 
F-86 Sabre jet fighter, the Harvard and the T-34 trainers, the Beaver, and the Otter 
have been exported to the United States. The 3-inch 50-calibre mounts and guns, 
the 120-mm. gun and the Bren machine-gun have also been produced in Canada for 
the United States. Other items ordered by the United States Government have 
included shells and cartridge cases for the most modern U.S.-type ammunition, 
explosives and propellant powders, and mobile communication equipment. Canada 
has also produced many items such as Sabre jet-fighters, aircraft-engines, guns, 
ammunition and electronic equipment for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
under the Canadian Mutual Aid program. 


Aircraft Program.—The production of jet-fighter aircraft continued to be the 
major factor in the aircraft program during the year 1954. Production efficiency 
has resulted in an increased rate of output, at decreased costs, of the Canadian 
designed and developed all-weather jet interceptor fighter, the CF-100. The 
development of a more powerful armament system has continued with considerable 
success and with the addition of this increased firepower the CF-100 will be one of 
the most heavily armed fighters in existence. Production of the F-86 Sabre V 
jet fighter fitted with the Orenda engine continued on schedule for delivery to the 
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RCAF in Canada and abroad. An improved version of the F-86, the Sabre VI, 
came into production and initial deliveries were made late in 1954. The develop- 
ment of an advanced series of Orenda engines for these two Sabre fighter aircraft 
was completed and went into production following acceptance by the RCAF. 
Production of the T-33 jet trainer, powered with the Rolls-Royce Nene engine, has ~ 
continued on schedule. The initial requirements of the RCAF for this aircraft 
have been met but production is continuing at a reduced rate and the Nene engines, 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, have been delivered on schedule. Deliveries 
of this aircraft have been made both to the RCAF and to the United States Air 
Force. Facilities for the production of the Nene engine have been set up in Canada, 
the first Canadian-built engine passed its type test and all Nene engines sub- 
sequently produced in this country have been accepted by the RCAF. A consid- 
erable number of L20A Beaver aircraft have been delivered to the RCAF and the 
United States Air Force. 


During the year 1954, the Harvard production line was shut down following 
completion of the Harvard trainer program but some of the production capacity. 
thus made available was taken up by the production of the T-34 single engine primary 
trainer. During 1954 also, engineering and tooling necessary to convert the 
Bristol-Britannia civilian transport to a maritime reconnaisance aircraft for the 
RCAF got well under way, as well as tooling for the Grumman S2F carrier- 
borne anti-submarine aircraft. A number of helicopters have been purchased 
to meet the increased demands of the Armed Services for this type of aircraft. 


Canadian facilities for the manufacture of artificial horizons, altimeters, mach- 
meters, airspeed indicators, accelerometers, rate-of-climb indicators, pressure trans- 
mitters and indicators, and compasses have been established and are well maintained, / 
The quality of the items manufactured by these Canadian facilities is of a very 
high standard and all items have fulfilled the exacting requirements of RCAF 
quality control. One particular design of detachable end fittings for aircraft 
flexible hose has been standardized and two Canadian companies have met the 
stringent qualification tests. Canada is now self-supporting in this field. Aircraft 
tires, which are subject to severe wear because of high-speed landings, are to be 
produced in Canada, with the exception of some extremely high-speed tires for jet 
aircraft. In the near future, all such tires may be handled in Canada, utilizing the 
very latest processes. 


The major reconditioning programs, started in 1951-52, have been completed 
and there has been a general decrease in repair work. This reduction has not yet 
had any great effect on the repair contractors as the establishment of repair facilities 
across Canada was planned with a view to creating an industry which could operate 
economically under normal conditions and yet be capable of quick expansion to 
meet emergency requirements. A facility for the overhaul of Orenda jet engines 
has been established in the United Kingdom to handle the requirements of the 
RCAF Divisions in Europe. 


Electronics and Shipbuilding.—The development and production of 
electronic and ancillary electrical equipment is an important part of the Canadian 
defence procurement program. During the 1954 period, electronic requirements 
included a vast range of items from large radio and radar equipments to small 

, complex units and components. “The major portion of the electronic equipment 
a required for Canadian defence is now being produced in Canada. /These items 
include fixed airborne and shipboard radar, gunfire control, gunsights, identification 
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radar, flight simulators, radio navigational aids, radio compasses, radio communica- 
tion sets, training aids, anti-submarine detection equipment, etc. An increasing 
amount of the components of electronic end items are also being produced in Canada. 
An important feature of the electronics program has been the creation of the con- 
tinental radar defence system in collaboration with the United States. Most of 
the radar and communication equipment for this project has been manufactured 
in Canada. . 


In the shipbuilding program, deliveries continued to be made during the past 
year of the distinctly Canadian-designed non-magnetic coastal minesweepers and 
converted World War II frigates. The coastal minesweepers are designed to cope 
with the latest known developments in enemy mines. The original non-magnetic 
coastal minesweeper (AMC) program, consisting of 14 new ships, was completed 
during 1954. Six of these minesweepers were assigned to NATO countries. The 
converted frigates are completely new except for propulsion and auxiliary machinery 
and the bare hull up to deck level. These ships are fitted with modern anti-sub- 
marine armament. Work has also been progressing on the construction of anti- 
submarine destroyer escorts. The Arctic patrol vessel, the Labrador, which is the 
first. specifically designed Canadian ship for Arctic duty, was accepted by the 
Navy in 1954 and successfully completed its first mission through the Arctic. 
Many types of auxiliary craft, such as 150-foot seagoing tugs, looplayers, steel 
erane lighters, inner patrol vessels, 75-foot harbour craft, RCMP vessels, clearance 
diving vessels, and ammunition lighters are being constructed as part of the ship- 
building program. In addition, many small miscellaneous craft, such as whalers, 
27-foot seaboats, steel crashboats, dinghies, etc., are being produced. The aircraft 
carrier, Bonaventure, which is to replace the Magnificent on loan from the Royal 
Navy, is being built in the United Kingdom. Delivery of this light fleet-carrier 
is expected in 1956. 


Weapons and Ammunition.—Progress in the production of weapons has 
been highlighted by the completion of deliveries during 1954 on four major projects. 
The 0-5-inch Browning machine-gun for the RCAF, the 120-mm. gun for the 
United States Army, and the 3-inch 50-calibre twin mounts for the Canadian 
and United States Navies were made in Canada but the 155-mm. gun was purchased 
— in the United States because of the limited numbers involved. 


Scheduled deliveries were met in the case of five other weapons, viz., a small 
arms item for the United States Army, an anti-submarine mortar for the Royal 
Canadian Navy, two calibres of mortars for the Canadian Army, and a trial order 
of light automatic rifles from Belgium. Early in 1954, an agreement was reached 
among the principal Western nations to adopt a standard cartridge for small arms. 
This new ammunition is of slightly smaller calibre than that being used by the 
Canadian and United Kingdom Forces, and a set of manufacturing drawings for 
a new rifle is being produced. 

Production on a wide variety of complete rounds of artillery, mortar, small- 
arms, pyrotechnic and underwater ammunition has been an important part of the 
ammunition program. Production in volume of some items was reached for the 
first time during the past year. Complete round production in 1954 has included 
nine basic types of small calibre cartridges, nine general types of artillery and mortar 
ammunition, three types of rockets, and various types of underwater and pyro- 
technic stores. Production has also commenced of small air-to-air rockets. As the 
program for more versatile explosives manufacture develops in Canada, the need 
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for foreign purchases of complete rounds of explosives inserts is expected to diminish. 
A nitroglycerin plant was completed in 1954, and work proceeded toward the 
manufacture of solventless cordite and double base cast or extruded rocket pro- 
pellants. Shells and cartridges were produced for the United States Government 
and new orders received for picrite and hexachlorathene. In addition to metal 
ammunition components, NATO countries were supplied with flashless cordite, 
rifle powder, Composition “‘B’’, and picrite. 


General Purchasing.—The general purchasing program involves the pro- 
curement of a wide range of items required for clothing, equipping, feeding, maintain- 
ing and servicing the Canadian Armed Forces. This has involved the procurement 
of many types of defence supplies and services, including textiles and all types of 
clothing, footwear and leather goods, military pattern, standard commercial and 
special commercial vehicles, together with parts, replacements, and the recondi- 
tioning of service vehicles, food and catering services, furniture and furnishings, 
petroleum products and hard fuels, medical and dental supplies, research and 
development projects, building supplies, and all types of barrack stores and other 
related items. 


Special requirements purchased for other governments, Canadian and inter- 
national agencies, include wheat and flour for the United Kingdom, West Germany 
and Ceylon, and mechanical transport equipment for the United States. Purchases 
were also made for stores and products in connection with the contribution of 
Canada, under the Colombo Plan, to the governments of India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. These have included the purchase of steam and diesel locomotives, agri- 
cultural equipment, electric generators, and supplies for a hydro-electric project 
to serve a large area of Ceylon. 


The District Purchasing Offices of the General Purchasing Branch are respons- 
ible for the purchase of food and other defence supplies and services of a local or 
urgent nature, which are required by the Department of National Defence establish- 
ments located in the vicinity of the District Office. The principal purchases include 
food, hardware, electrical and building supplies, electrical and electronic equipment, 
and barrack stores. Service contracts are arranged for repairs to buildings and to 
ships, laundry and dry cleaning, repairs to footwear and clothing, coal hauling, 
disposal of ashes and refuse, snow removal, transportation, and other related 
requirements. 


New Production Facilities.—Technological developments in military equip- 
ment which have taken place since World War II, and the desirability of making a 
greater variety of component parts in Canada have necessitated the establishment 
of new production facilities in this country. By building new plants or, more 
frequently, by the installation of new machinery and equipment, Canada has been 
able to maintain a higher rate of defence production with less dependence on outside 
sources of supply. Private industry was encouraged to set up these defence pro- 
duction facilities by being granted additional capital cost allowances (commonly 
known as “accelerated depreciation”) for income tax purposes. Many of the 
applications for these allowances have been for the expansion of facilities to produce 
basic materials required for the defence program. More recently, however, there 
have been an increasing number of applications in connection with facilities for 
direct defence production. 
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Where it has not been practical for private industry to invest in the new 
facilities necessary for defence production, capital assistance for machinery and 
equipment or, in a few instances, for buildings has been provided by the Government. 
During the three-year period Apr. I, 1951-Mar. 31, 1954, about $167,000,000 was 
spent in capital assistance, almost one-half of which was spent in the fiscal year 
1952-53 but most of the projects requiring capital assistance have now been com- 
pleted. The greater portion of capital assistance has been in the aircraft field, 
where opportunities are limited for commercial production. Crown-owned machine 
tools and equipment have also produced such items in Canada as complete sets of 
propulsion machinery for escort vessels, proximity fuses, gauges, and other specialized 
types of equipment. Wherever practical, private industry has been encouraged to 
take over ownership of these facilities by purchasing them from the Crown. To 
maintain Canada’s industrial mobilization base, contracts covering the sale of 
Crown-owned defence properties contain a proviso that the facilities will be available 
to produce defence items when required for a minimum period of ten years. 


PART III.—CIVIL DEFENCE 


The accelerating threat of aggression that began shortly after the completion 
of demobilization following World War II made necessary the reorganization of 
military strength. It also made apparent the need for the development of a plan 
of civil defence as part of Canada’s program of defence against direct attack. Thus, 
in October 1948, the Minister of National Defence appointed a Co-ordinator of 
Civil Defence whose task it was to prepare sucha plan. To assist in the co-ordination 
of the planning, an interdepartmental committee—the Federal Civil Defence 
Planning Committee—was established, as well as a Federal-Provincial Advisory 
Committee composed of the Federal Minister responsible for civil defence as 
Chairman and each Provincial Minister responsible for civil defence as members. 
In February 1951, the administration of civil defence was transferred from the 
Department of National Defence to the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

The Canadian plan was developed after study of similar organizations in the 
United Kingdom, Western Europe and the United States. It was agreed that 
civil defence organization should be incorporated within the framework of civil 
government at each level—federal, provincial and local—each with its own sphere 
of responsibility. In general, each province is self contained and is divided into 
a number of areas, with the fundamental idea of mutual support to any disaster 
region; some areas are organized on a basis of mobile support and reception only. 
The channel of communication is from the federal authority to provincial authority 
and thence to local authority. 

The Federal Office of Civil Defence consists of the Civil Defence Co-ordinator 
and the following services: operations and training; administration and supply; 
health planning; welfare planning; communications and transportation. A number 
of other federal departments are involved in planning, such as the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the Department of Agriculture, Department of Transport and 
the Defence Research Board. 

In co-operation with the Royal Canadian Air Force, an early warning system 
has been established in the more vulnerable areas where sirens have been provided 
by the Federal Government. In co-operation with the Departments of National 
Defence and Veterans Affairs, a program of stockpiling medical supplies and 
equipment is in progress across Canada. 
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A Federal Civil Defence Training School was started in J anuary 1951, at which 
courses were given for organizers, general and rescue instructors, and radiological 
monitors. In March 1954, this school, renamed the Canadian Civil Defence 
College, was set up in permanent location at Arnprior, Ont., and courses have been 
continued and expanded into such fields as tactics, emergency feeding and accom- 
modation, technical reconnaissance, and disaster studies. A number of specialist 
courses have been conducted across the country by the Health Planning Group. 


Up to the end of July 1954, 4,929 persons had received training in one or other 
of these various fields. First Aid training for civil defence workers is undertaken 
by the St. John Ambulance Association, under an agreement between the Federal 
Government and the Association whereby the Government pays a per capita grant. 
Other agreements for co-operation are in force between the Federal Government 
and the Canadian Red Cross Society, the Canadian Legion and the Boy Scouts 
Association. 


A Financial Assistance Program is in operation which provides each province 
with a quota of moneys based on population and vulnerability in which 50 p.c. of 
the cost is contributed by the Federal Government to approved projects shared 
between a municipality and a province. A minimum of 25 p.c. is contributed 
direct to a municipality for a similar project in which the provincial government 
does not share. Also, the Federal Government has offered to bear one-third of the 
cost of standardizing fire-hose couplings. To date, the Provinces of Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia have accepted the offer and are proceeding with a 
standardization program. Large quantities of training equipment including 
rescue and fire-fighting vehicles have been provided by the Federal Government to 
the provinces in order to foster their training programs. Draft agreements have 
also been forwarded to all provinces, on an equal basis, in paying workmen’s com- 
pensation, where necessary, to a civil defence worker; an agreement to this effect 
has been signed with the Provinces of Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. 


Up to the end of March 1954, 19 civil defence manuals were published by the 
Federal Civil Defence authorities to assist in the organization, training and general 
education of civil defence personnel, and nine others were in preparation. In 
addition to these a considerable amount of guiding literature was issued to assist 
provincial and local governments. 


Each province has developed its own civil defence organization, patterned on 
that of the Federal Government. Certain provinces have conducted civil defence 
training courses, similar to those of the Federal Government, with the object of 
training local instructors and key personnel. 


Many of the main centres of population have made considerable advances in 
organization and training. An estimated 162,000 civil defence workers for the 
whole of Canada were reported on strength as at Mar. 31, 1954. 


In 1951, an agreement was made between Canada and the United States 
whereby each country pledged itself to go to the assistance of the other in the event 
of attack and a United States-Canada Civil Defence Committee was set up. A 
number of working groups were also formed to carry out specific tasks in the develop- 
ment of ways and means of carrying out this agreement. The Provinces of Canada, 
too, have discussed with adjoining States of the United States the working out of 
their mutual problems. Close liaison is maintained with the United Kingdom and 
other NATO countries. 
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PART I.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Section 1.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of 
Canada is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses 
of Canada are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and pro- 
vincial—is centralized. In regard to information that is not mainly statistical, 
the individual Department concerned with the particular subject should be con- 
tacted as indicated in the Directory at pp. 1282-1309. Certain Government bodies 
and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and the appeal it has 
to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as information or 
publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Department of 
External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in 
Canada and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and 
Canadian affairs; the Information Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
the Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film Board. (See Index.) 
The Departments of Agriculture, Northern Affairs and National Resources, and 
Mines and Technical Surveys, while not thus classed, are interested in the 
dissemination of information to a greater extent than most other Government 
Departments, though several of them have publicity branches or public relations 
divisions. 

Government Departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of reports 
and publications. Departments are required by statute to publish annual reports, 
which are tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. 
However, for the purpose of this Section, only the services of the six information 
agencies mentioned above are described. 

Section 2 has been prepared for the purpose of presenting to the reader a 
directory of all sources of information, federal and provincial, thereby directing 
him to the proper channels from which he may draw material relating to any 
particular subject. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 
Geo. V, c. 48). In 1948, this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics | 
Act (R.8.C. 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 257), subsequently amended in March 1953 (1-2 Eliz. II, ec. 18). . 


The chief aims of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: (1) to furnish sta- 
tistical data, bearing on Canada, for government and administration, whether — 
municipal, provincial, national or international; and (2) to assist in meéting the — 
needs of non-governmental users of statistics, arising from a growing awareness of 
the value of statistics to business efficiency and social security. 


Inquiries —Hundreds of individual requests for information are received in 
the Bureau each day, routed through the appropriate divisions and answered as 
expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort, from the statistical side, deals 
with all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject upon which 
the Bureau is not able to give some information. Nevertheless, only inquiries of a 
statistical nature should be directed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the principal publication 
agency of the Federal Government; the subjects of its reports cover all aspects of 
the national economy. 


The policy with regard to the distribution of publications is to extend the 
service to the public as widely as possible at a minimum cost. A special subscription 
rate of $30 per annum entitles a subscriber to receive, as issued, a copy of each 
report, including the daily News Bulletin. Statistical information not of general 
interest is published in the form of Reference Papers or Memoranda for which 
additional annual subscription rates are charged of $5 and $15, respectively. 


A complete list of DBS publications is available from the Dominion Statis- 
tician. Orders for reports should be sent to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, giving the correct title or titles of the publication or series of reports in 
which the applicant is interested and should include the necessary remittance 
in the form of a cheque or money-order made payable to the Receiver General 
of Canada. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The Information 
Division has two functions: to promote within Canada interest in and knowledge 
of international affairs, and to make Canada and Canadian policies better known 
and understood abroad. 


To perform the first function, the Division produces and distributes various 
documents on external affairs—statements of government policy and reports on 
related developments abroad and on the work of the Department generally. The 
Division also answers inquiries from Canadian sources on these subjects (except for 
inquiries from the press which are handled by the Department’s Press Office) as well 
as requests for information about Canada made by Diplomatic Missions at Ottawa, 
by Canadian posts abroad, and by individuals and organizations in other countries. 


Most of the information work abroad is done, however, by officials at Canadian ~ 
posts. The Information Division assists by formulating and advising on information 
policy abroad, in an effort to ensure that this policy is related to the general objectives 
of Canadian foreign policy, and by producing and procuring material to keep 
Missions informed of developments within Canada. Journalists and others who 
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visit Canada to write of Canadian affairs are given assistance from time to time 
by the Division; its responsibilities also include the co-ordination of the Govern- 
ment’s activities in the field of cultural relations. 


Information Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce. — For 
details see p. 1098. ; 


Information Services Division, Department of National Health and 
Welfare.—The responsibility of this Division, in co-operation with other divisions 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare and provincial authorities, 
is the production and distribution of educational material on health, welfare, 
social security and civil defence, for use throughout the country. This information, 
issued in the English and French languages, includes books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
posters, exhibits, displays, radio dramatizations, press and magazine features and 
releases, as well as films and film-strips prepared in co-operation with the National 
Film Board. Books, pamphlets, posters and displays are distributed in Canada 
through provincial authorities. The most important periodicals published by the 
Division are Canada’s Health and Welfare (monthly), Canadian Nutrition Notes 
(monthly), Occupational Health Bulletin (monthly), Industrial Health Review (semi- 
annually) and Nutrition Bulletin (annually). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.*—Radio broadcasting is an important 
medium of information to the public along with newspapers, films and other means 
of communication. Radio broadcasting in Canada is a combination of a publicly 
owned national system and privately owned local community stations, many of 
which are affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s networks. 


Since its establishment in 1936, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has 
become one of the most effective channels through which information, official and 
unofficial, is broadcast to the people of Canada. Radio is relatively more important 
in Canada than in most other countries, because of the widely distributed population 
and the number of sparsely peopled areas, and the CBC has gradually bridged the 
gaps with high-powered transmitters designed to serve rural as well as urban areas. 
The CBC has also pioneered in the development of low-powered repeater stations, 
attached to the network lines, that serve areas unable, because of topographical 
conditions, to receive an adequate signal from any existing station. 


News broadcasts and information programs occupy a considerable proportion 
of national and regional network time and include news, drama, informative talks, 
children’s programs, school broadcasts, public-service broadcasts, sports, w men’s 
activities, etc. Listeners have a very wide range of radio fare, since the CEC not 
only produces its own programs in the various production centres across * ‘anada, 
but brings in selected programs from the networks in the United States, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and other national radio systems. The CBC maintains 
a bureau at London, England, and at United Nations Headquarters, New York, 
and is credited with having done more to inform listeners of the United Nations’ 
activities than any other broadcasting system. 

Through the International Shortwave Service, operated by the CBC on oehailf 
of the Canadian Government, programs are broadcast in sixteen languages: Iinglish, 
French, German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Czech, Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian and Polish. Tae CBC International 


* See also pp. 931-937. 
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Service broadcasts information abroad on life and economic conditions in Canada 
as part of the general information plan for promoting a better understanding of 
Canada in other countries. The CBC shortwave transmitters at Sackville, N.B., 
transmit a signal unequalled in Europe by any other transmitted from the North 
American Continent. 

The National Film Board.——The National Film Board provides information 
on a great variety of subjects in the form of films, film-strips and still photos. In 
keeping with its terms of reference, the Board’s products are both informative and 
interpretative and are widely distributed, theatrically and non-theatrically. (See 
also Educational and Cultural Functions of the National Film Board, pp. 350-351.) 


As a service to government departments, the Board maintains a film preview 
library of 4,000 prints where films may be screened with a view to purchase or for 
informational purposes. Some 500 film-strips are catalogued. The Board also 
maintains libraries of films on specialized subjects such as health, sociology, medicine 
and industry. 

The Board has over 25,000 motion picture prints on deposit in more than 380. 
local libraries across the country. Additions to the libraries are circulated in preview 
blocks to film councils and circuit users before being deposited in a central library. 
Approximately 20,000 prints have been made available in libraries abroad, both in | 
posts of the Departments of External Affairs and Trade and Commerce and in — 
universities and other loan agencies. Libraries of films and film-strips are main- 
tained in the Board’s offices at New York and Chicago, U.S.A., and at London, 
England. 

The Board’s library of approximately 100,00€ still photos serves government 
departments, commercial photographers and newspapers and periodicals in Canada 
and abroad. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information 
(Federal and Provincial) 


To make the best use of the Directory of Sources of Government Official 
Information, it is necessary that the reader understands the broad differences in 
function between federal and provincial departments and their separate fields 
of work. 

Certain fields of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, 
currency and banking, navigation, transportation, radio, census of population, 
national defence, etc., are constitutionally federal affairs and, in such fields, the 
respective Departments at Ottawa are the proper sources with which to com- 
municate. Other fields of effort, such as the administration of lands and natural 
resources, education, roads and highways, and health and hospitals are the 
responsibility of the provinces, under the British North America Act, but certain 
Federal Departments are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects 
and, as is the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in the co-ordination and 
presentation of the material for Canada as a whole. 

As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating 
to the actual development and administration of resources should be forwarded to 
the particular provinces concerned. The Federal Government, while not adminis-— 
tering the resources within provincial boundaries, co-operates closely with the 
provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, especially production 
data, on a national basis, marketing data on international, national and provincial 
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bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, and also on 
a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within particular 
provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of live stock and the 
- improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on crop yields are cases in 
_ point; in forestry, questions of forest research, forest-fire protection and reforesta- 
tion offer good examples. Inquiries directed to federal sources for information not 
of a statistical nature should, as a general rule, be sent to the individual Depart- 
ments listed in the Directory; in the case of statistical information, inquiries should 
be addressed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Stationery Act, the Queen’s 
Printer and Controller of Stationery has charge of the sale of all official publications 
of Parliament and the Government of Canada that are issued for sale, as well as of 
the free distribution of all public documents and papers to persons and institutions 
(libraries) entitled by statutory provisions to receive them without payment. 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery issues the Dazly Checklist 
of Government Publications, published mainly for administrative convenience. It 
 yecords all Federal Government publications immediately upon release, for the 
information of the public service, libraries, etc. All those who are authorized 
by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publications receive the 
Daily Checklist automatically and without charge. Other persons desiring the 
service may purchase an annual subscription to the Daily Checklast, to be forwarded 
daily or in weekly batches, as requested. 


The Monthly Catalogue of Canadian Government Publications, also issued by the 
Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, 1s a comprehensive listing of all 
official publications, public documents and papers, not. of a confidential nature, 
printed or “processed” at government expense. 

An Annual Catalogue comprising all publications listed in the Monthly Catalogue 
was issued Jan. 15, 1955. This is a consolidation by departments of all active 
titles (older publications still available and not superseded by later editions) 
issued during 1953.and in previous years. Separate prints of departmental lists 
of publications included in the Annual Catalogue were also made available at the 
same time. 

The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery publishes subject catalogues 
and special bulletins advertising new government publications. The titles of 
some publications available for free distribution, and obtainable from the issuing 
federal department, are listed in the Daily Checklist and Monthly Catalogue. Lists 
of publications are available from some Government Departments. 

Most provincial government printed publications may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer of the province concerned. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
provincial capital cities:— 


Newfoundland.........St. John’s asario: .:. cae: Sor Toronto 
Prince Edward Island... Charlottetown Manitoba..........-. Winnipeg 
Wova pcotia..2.....- 44. Halifax Saskatchewan....... Regina 
New Brunswick........ Fredericton Alberta... etee we te Edmonton 
MADER NAc ss. so HH Quebec British Columbia. . . . Victoria 


Inquiries about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed 
to the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
es 


} 
Information Branch j 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
(for mineral resources) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Editorial and Intormation Division 
Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division (general re- 
quests originating in all countries 
outside Canada) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Editorial and Information Division tary, Bureau of Publications, 
Dept. of Fisheries, Information and Executive Council, Industrial — 
Educational Service velopment Office, or Econo 
National Film Board (films, film- ' Advisory and Planning Bos 
strips, photographs on all subjects) Alta., Publicity Bureau, Dept. 
ational Research Council Economic Affairs; B.C., Bureau 
Public Relations Branch Economics and Statistics. 
Dept. of Transport 
Information Bureau 


é 

For broad general informatior 
regard to particular provinces ar 
| cation should be made to: N’f? 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E 


Tourist and Information Bure 


N.S., Dept. of Trade and Indus 
oN eA N.B., Dept. of Industry and Deve 
N 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce | 
| 


ment or Dept. of Provincial Secret; 
Treasurer or N.B. Travel Bure 
Que., Bureau of Statistics; O 
Bureau of Statistics and Rese: 
or Dept. of Travel and Public 
Man., Dept. of Industry 

Commerce and Dept. of Provin 
Secretary; Sask., Provincial Se 


n——-—_————. 
— 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
Experimenta] Farms Service (sta- 


tions and farms throughout edaales Rete NRG Sask.:—Dep 
Canada) ee ee ee Rif a 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 3 ept. o ines and > 
National Resources sources 


(Yukon and Northwest Territories) peer geett f= nha i 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration Depeer rude “76 ce Ore 
paiap a Gains papel i AGRICULTURE Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Labour (immigration and epee fered cae 
movement or yarts wo ere General and steee bea Publication Bran 
sears Mate cm Co Farming Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and | 


Dept. of Finance (farm improvement pia Sa ae sree 
loans) ay. € : | 
Canadian Farm Loan Board (long: Hp omit = ink Hee! D 
Ca: 3 , D 
term mortgage loans) ‘ of Trade and Industry, Bureau 
Central Mortgage and Housing Economics and Statistics 
mews (long-term mortgage Dominion Bureau of Statistics (st 
National Film Board (films, photo- mares of proviperalidats) 
graphs) ; 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National] Film Board (films, film-strips 
and photographs) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
ap fevetapbical puane ‘i 
ationa esearc ouncl 
Division of Building Research ARCTIC 
(permafrost, buildings in the 
north, snow and ice) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 
Arctic Division 
Dept. of Transport (Arctic navi- 
gation) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board 


( 
| 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resource 
Northern Administration 
trict 
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ept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


Division of Radio and Electrical j 


Engineering (radio astronomy) 


| 
| 
lept. of Mines and Technical )_ 
Surveys 

‘Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
tomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) 

tomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 
Idorado Mining and_ Refining 
Limited 


lational Film Board (films) 


Yept. of Transport 

Civil Aviation Division (controls, 
licences and facilities, such as 

| radio aids and licences) 

\ir Transport Board (licensing of 

commercial air services and the 

economic regulation of ‘such air 

services) 

bureau of Transportation Economics 

"rans-Canada Air Lines 

Yept. of National Defence 

| Directorate of Public Relations 

| (Air Force) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

Yept. of Defence Production 

_ Aircraft Branch 

National Film Board (films and 

photographs) 

National Research Council 

| Division of Mechanical Engineering 
(aeronautical research 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Bank of Canada | 
| Industria! Development Bank 

Dept. of Finance 

Dept. of Insurance (for trust and loan 

|| business, administers also the Small 

|| Loans Act) . 
entral Mortgage and Housing 

1 Corporation | 
Post Office Department, Savings 
Branch 2 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(summary statistics) | 


Dept. of Justice 
_ Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ie 
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veys 
‘Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
_ atory, Victoria, B.C. 
| peepee Observatory, Ottawa,” ASTRONOMY 
{ nt 
ational Research Council 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
tebe ae ee er 


Sask. :—University of Saskatchewan, 


Saskatoon 
ATOMIC Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan, 
ENERGY Saskatoon 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 


Air Service 
AVIATION Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Airways 


N’£’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Supreme Court, Registry of Deeds 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 
Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 


BANKING 


Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
Trust and Loan Office 
Companies ee eee Dept. of Insur- 


c 

Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 
trar of Securities 

Dept. of “Co-operation and Co- 

operative Development, Credit 
Union Services 

Alta.:—Government of Alberta Trea- 
sury Branches 

B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


BANKRUPTCY < Sask.:—Provincial Secretary 
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Sources for Federal Data 


National Library (Public Archives), 
Ottawa 
National Library will give informa- 
tion re books in libraries of fed- 
eral departments and branches 
as well as in other Canadian 
libraries, also information on 
current Canadian publications, 
federal, provincial and trade. 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Blindness Control Division 
Old Age Assistance Division 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 

National Resources 
Director of Old Age Assistance 
(Northwest Territories) 
Director of Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons Allowances 


(Yukon Territory) 


Dept. of Public Works 

Building Construction Branch 
Chief Architect and Information 
Services 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 

: National Resources 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 

National Research Council, Division 
of Building Research (materials 
of construction, building codes, 
building practice, soil and snow 
mechanics) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Hospital Design Division 
ept. of Defence Production 
Defence Construction 

Limited 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


and Housing 


(1951) 


Department of Transport 
anal Services 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and | 


|. 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’Id.:—Dept. of 
Public Libraries Boar 
P.E.I.:—Dept. ot Education ~ 
Superintendent of Libraries an 
Director of Adult Educaaaal 


Man. 1—Dept! of Educailil 
PrSviticial Librarian 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretar 
Provincial Archives 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education 
Director of Public Library Servic 
Sask.:—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affain 
Library Board 


Educatio 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
BOOKS 


B. 
Public Library Commission 
BIRTHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics’’ 
Sources same as for “Old Ag 
BLINDNESS Assistance’ excepting: 
P.E.I.:—Director of Blind Person 


ALLOWANCES 


Allowances 


BROADCASTING 


See ‘‘Radio”’ 


f 


N’f’id., N.B.:—Dept. of Public Work 


Pees of Industry anc 
Natural Resources 
Ont.: of Labour, Factory 


Inspection Branch 
Dept. of Planning and Develop 
ment 
Community Planning Branch 
Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Labou 
Alta. eee of Industries anc 
Labour 
Pape Bureau of Statistics 
of Finance, Publi 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


|. Hoysing 
| Dept. of Labour, Factory Inspec: 
tion Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and 
tistics 


CANALS 
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pert of Citizenship and Immigration i" 


nadian Citizenship Registration | CITIZENSHIP 


_ Branch 
| Canadian Citizenship Branch 3 See also 
Yational Film Board (films, film- Population” 


strips, photographs) 


CIVIL AVIATION 
See ‘Aviation” 


1 Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


N’f’ 
P.E.I., Man.:—Office of the Premier 
N.S 


d. 
7 ere Seer dacaons of 
unicipa airs 
Se oe teh of Social Welfare and 
F out 

Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 


Director of Civil Defence 


Dept. of Transport Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Meteorological Division, Toronto Meteorological Bureau 

National Research Council CLIMATE Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

" Division of Building Research Bureau of Statistics 

| Climatological Atlas of Canada B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of 


Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
COAL Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 


Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


e 
. 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Civil Defence Division 


————— —— 


‘Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 

veys 

_ Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 

Dominion Coal Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

\National Film Board (films, film- 

strips, photographs) 


Dept. of Justice 
Director of Investigation and 


Research 
Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 


mission 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 

National Resources 

Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (wireless com- 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 


re, EOE A oe ern pamaeae 
Q 
O 
= 
es 
Z 
tA 
op} 


| : - : 
munication in the Yukon and 
\, rine velopment 
nr ere Gate | pi ic?Pourit and Information 
phones in National Parks) | N.B.:—N.B. Travel Bureau 
Board of 1S leds meant COM- Que.:—Public Service Board 

(regulation of certain telegrap Trane ae Pend 

= portation Doar 
and telephone companies) MUNICATIONS Ont.:—Municipal Board and Bureau 


Ue 
- Dept. of Transport ae yam sons 
Bits men or ‘Post Office of Statistics and Research 
_ Telecommunication Division Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 


radio communications; aviation and ‘Mail’ Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones 
radio and marine radio; Govern- See ‘‘Post Office” Saskatchewan Government Tele- 


ment telegraph and_ telephone phones 
services (telegraph and telephone Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
services in remote areas) phones 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- B.C. :—Dept. of Railways 
cation Corporation RCMP Provincial Headquarters 


Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (network broadcasting, tele- 
vision, and international short- 
wave service) 

~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affair 
and Supply 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry an 
Natural Resources 
Dept. of Education, Physic: 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Dept. of _ Education, Physics 
Fitness Division 
B.:—Dept. of Education, Physics 
| Education and _ Recreation 
Branch 
Que., Sask.:—Depts. of Mun: 
cipal Affairs 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De 
Paes Morvare Sad ut ousige “elas Community Plannin 
Corporation a Dept. of Education, Communit 
Rederal Pestriss Commission a Programs Branch 
ational Capital Planning Com- aes, or 
mittee, Information —_ Office COMMUNITY seaside ed Rtas ae 
(general information on the PLANNING Resources, Surveys Branch 
ee ig wee National Capital Dept. .of Health and Publi 
of Canada ; ; 
National Film Board (films, photo- pe cer eee ene ere “7 


Recreation Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic Ad 
visory and Planning Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Town and Rural Plannin 
Branch 
Dept. of Education, Healt! 
and Recreation Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics anc 
Statistics 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Regional Planning Division 
ept. of Education, Communit: 
Programs Branch 


graphs) 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry ane 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands anc 
Forests ; 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forest: 
Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forest: 
Dept. of Planning and Develop 
ment, Conservation Branch 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. ot Mines and Natura 
esources : 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 


Director of Conservation 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and ) 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Federal District Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Experimental Farms Service 
Economics Division 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Maritime Marshlands Rehabilita- 
tion Administration 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
ervice 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


CONSERVATION 


Privy Council Office 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Dept. of Justice 

Public Archives 


All Provinces except B.C.: 
of Attorney General 
B.C.:—Provincial Secretary 


Depts. 


CONSTITUTION 


FF —_——-- —_—_—"—_-_-_—_——_—--- -————s7 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
See also 
Vw . . 
Cost of Living’’ 


"= 
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Sources for Federal Data _ Subject 


pt. of Agriculture 

Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 

Information and Educational Ser- 
"vice 

ept. of Insurance 


CO-OPERATIVES 


(including Credit 
ntral Mortgage and Housing Unions) 
Corporation (mortgage lending 

activities) 


ept. of Secretary of State (for 
_ incorporation) 
‘ 


| 
| 


} 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


f 
} 
g 


COST OF LIVING 


| 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
| National Resources 

\e Northern Administration and 
| Lands Branch 

| National Parks Branch 

| National Museum of Canada 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
s Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 
r handicrafts) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 

| National Gallery of Canada (films, 
£ reference library) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
{ strips, photographs) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
5 only) 

Public Archives 

Dept. of National Health and Wel- 


ae 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 


HANDICRAFTS 


are 
Physical Fitness Division (theatre 
arts and handicrafts) 


i D 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pases oo tae teal net ote eit eS 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Fisheries and 
Co-operatives 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. ot Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Co-operation and Markets Branch 
Man.:—Dept. ot Agriculture an 
Immigration, Co-operative Ser- 
vices Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept.. 
Registrar of Companies 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


N’f’?ld.:—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Branch 
Dept. of _ Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
Dept. of _ Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Handicraft Division 
The New Brunswick Museum, 


Saint John 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture (rural 
handicrafts) 


Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration (handicrafts) 
Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Adult 
Education Division 
Fitness and Recreation Division 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Fconomic Affairs 
(cultural activities) 
Dept. of Education, Health and 
Recreation Branch 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


All Provinces: 
General 
Additional— 
N’f’ld., N.S., Alta.:—Depts. o 
Public Welfare 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Healt! 


Depts. of Attorne: 


Dept. of Justice 
Clemency Branch 


The Penitentiary Commission CRIME and Welfare 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare AND Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfar 
Research Division and Yout 
National Film Board (films, photo- DELINQUENCY Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
graphs) Bureau of Statistics. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Insti- 
tutions 

Man.:—Dept. of Health anc 
Public Welfare 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfar 


For information with regard to in. 

dividual Crown Corporations apply a: 

follows: 
See pp. 98-105 of this volume fora N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De. 

list of Crown corporations giving in CROWN velopment 

each case the Cabinet Minister P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry anc 

through which that particular cor- | CORPORATIONS Natural Resources 


poration reports to Parliament. Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Treasury Dept. 
| Sask.:—Government Finance Office 


B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept. 
Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Finance CURRENCY 
Royal Canadian Mint 


CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE 


See ‘‘Taxation”’ 


N’f’ld.:—Dept.. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 


Dept. of Agriculture of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
Antal Pabaniey Division (also Milk Control Board tor 
Dairy Products Division Ont. and B.C.) ' 

Dairy Technology Research Unit Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture, 

National Film Board (films, photo- DAIRYING Dairy Commission 

graphs in co-operation with the Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Dept. of Agriculture) Bureau of Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Immigration, Milk Control 
Board, Dairy Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 
Milk Control Board 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics”’ 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Defence 
Penctor of Public Relations 
Directorates of Naval Informa- 


tion 
Public Relations (Army) 
Public Relations (RCAF) 
Public Relations (Defence Re- 
search Board) 
vie of Defence Production 
anadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Construction (1951) Lim- 
ited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 


Dept. of National Health and Wel- 


fare 
Civil Defence Division 


| Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Administration Branch 
Engineering and Water Resources 


Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
Bureau of Transportation Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(school broadcasts) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. ot Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
Dept. of Labour 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 


Service 
National Gallery of Canada (school 
broadcasts, lectures on art) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


92428—82 


| Dept. of Defence Production 
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Subject 


DEFENCE 


See also 


“Civil Defence”’ 


DEFENCE 


PRODUCTION 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


EDUCATION 


See also 


“Motion Pictures”’ 
and ‘Photographic 
Material”’ 
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Sources for Provincial Data 
eS ee 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 


Nova Scotia Research Founda- 


tion 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 


velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Economic Research 
Bureau 

Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 
Research 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.:—Executive Council, Eco- 


nomic and Advisory Planning 
Board 
Executive Council, Industrial De- 
velopment Office 
Government Finance Office 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Re- 
search and Statistical Division 
Alta.:—Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment and Economic Research 
Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Education 
(technical, visual, audio and all 
other phases of education) 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Chief Electoral Office 


Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Engineering and Water Resources 


and 


Branch 
Northwest Territories Power 
Commission 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of- Statistics 


(central electric stations) 


Dept. of Labour 
National Employment Service 
Economics and Research Branch 
Civil Service Commission (oppor- 
tunities for, and conditions of, 
employment in the Federal Civil 
Service 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (education, wel- 
fare, handicrafts, livelihood) 
Arctic Division (Eskimo problems) 
National Museum of Canada 
(historical and archeological 
: information, handicrafts) 
Canadian Wildlife Service (wild- 
life in Canada’s North) 
Dept. of National Health and Wel- 
fare (health and medical services) 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(field duties) 


and 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
National Film Board (films, photo- 


graphs) 
National Gallery of Canada (paint- 
ings, reproductions, etc.) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Canadian Government Travel 


Bureau (sportsmen’s shows) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 
ice 


EE 


Subject 


ELECTIONS 


ELECTRIC 


EMPLOYMENT 


ESKIMOS 


EXHIBITIONS 


| 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.1., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer : 

ue.:—Chief Returning-Officer 

Ont. :—Provincial Secretary’s Dept., 
Chief Election Officer 

Man., B.C.:—Chief Electoral Off- 
cers : 

Sask., Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu 


tive Councils 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. 
velopment 
P.E.1I.:—Public Utility Commission 
N.S., Alta.:—Power Commissions 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 
Que.:—Hydro-Electric Commission 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 


of Economic De- 


Ont.:—The MHydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 
Man.:—Manitoba Hydro Electric 


Board 
Dept. ot Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 


poration; Saskatchewan Power 
Commission 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
British Columbia Power Com- 
mission 
All Provinces:—Depts. of Agri- 


culture (farm labour) 
Additional:—N’f’ld., N.S., Man., 
Sask.:—Depts. of Labour 
Que. :—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Employment Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
abour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Division of Northern Labrador 
Affairs 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic Devel- 
opment 

N.B., Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 
organize exhibitions 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Extension Service 


Dept. of Industry and Com-. 
merce 4 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affair: 


B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture, Trade 
and Industry 


i 


i 


i | Dept. of 


Dept. of External Affairs 


Sources for Federal Data 
ice E A SEAT UEP TEE 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Explosives Division 


Information Division 


Press Office 


Dept. of National Health 
Welfare 


Family Allowances Division 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Field Husbandry Division 
Forage Crops Division 
Plant Products Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


- Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


le Dept. of Public Works 


Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 

statistics) 

Northern Affairs 
National Resources 

Forestry Branch 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along rail- 
way lines) 

National Film Board (film8, photo- 
graphs, in relation to government 
prevention and_ conservation 
programs) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research, 
Fire Research Section 


and 


92428—825 
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Subject 


EXPLOSIVES 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


FIELD CROPS 


FINANCE 


See also ‘“Taxation”’ 


FIRE 


PREVENTION 


SEED anne 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Crops, 
Seeds and Weeds Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Field Crop Branches 


N’f’ld., B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.I., Sask.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer's Dept. 
Man., Alta.:—Provincial Treasury 
Depts. 


Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 
fire losses) 
Additional: — N’f’ld.:— Dept. of 

Mines and Resources 
N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Forest Protection Service 
Dept. of Public Works, Fire Com- 
missioner 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 

Forest Protection Division 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


All 


Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Com- 
missioner 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Com- 
missioner 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Fisheries ’ 
Information and Educational Serv- 


ice 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada FISHERIES 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch —_—-- 


National Film Board (films, photo- 


graphs) TX 
Dominion Bureau ot Statistics 


FOODAND DRUGS 


See ‘‘Standards”’ 
and “Nutrition’’ 


FOREIGN 


Bank of Canada EXCHANGE 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Forestry Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Forest Biology Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 


FRUIT 


See ‘Horticulture’ 


FUEL 
See ‘'Coal’”’, “Oil”, 
‘Forest Resources” 


Dept. ot Agriculture 
Marketing Service (fur grading) 
Experimental Farms Service (ranch 
fur production) 
National Film Board (photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (gen- 
eral fur products statistics) 


FUR FARMING 


See also 
“Trapping” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Fisheries and 
Co-operatives 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Fisheries Division ©, 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Fisheries Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Fish and Wildlife Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, E 
Game and Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natura! Resources, 
Fisheries Branch 
Saskatchewan Marketing Service 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, | 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Fisheries 


Provincial Game Commission 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Que., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—_ 
Depts. of Lands and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re 
sources 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.: 


of Agriculture 


Depts. 


N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and | 
Forests 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Bureau of Statistics f 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural _ 
Resources, Game and Fisheri 
Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resourc 


Saskatchewan Marketing Servic 


Dept. 


Sources for Federal Data 
pe aie beac eA aes ETI 


Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 

Geographical Branch 

Canadian Board on Geographical 


Names 


Dept. of Agriculture 


Division (soil 


Field Husbandry 


surveys) 


Public Archives 
‘Dept. of Fisheries 


Fisheries Research Board (oceano- 
graphy) 


Dept. of Mines and Technical 


Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 


Dept. of Secretary of State (Federal- 


Provincial channel of com- 


munication) 


Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 


and Voters Lists) 


Clerk of the Frivy Council (appoint- 


ments. orders in council, sta- 


utory orders and regulations) 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 


Canadian Citizenship Branch 
of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (for Yukon 
and Northwest Territories) 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Health Branch 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources (for N.W.T.) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (hos- 
pital statistics) 


National Film Board (films. film- 


strips. photographs) 


Public Archives of Canada 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch (historic 
sites and monuments) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(war histories, official war sum- 
maries, etc.) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 


and 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Subject 


| GEOGRAPHY 


we 


| GEOLOGY | 


GOVERNMENT 


For ‘Senate of 
Canada’, ‘House of 
Commons’ and 
‘Library of 
Parliament’ See 
“Parliament”’ 


HEALTH 


For ‘Health of 
Veterans’ 
See ‘‘Veterans 


Affairs” 


HIGHWAYS 


See 
‘Transportation ”’ 


HISTORY 


——$—— 


| 
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\ 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Bureau of Publications 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Mines 
Geological Surveys Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Geological! Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., Ont., Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Prov- 
incial Secretary 

.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 


N’f’ld., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Health 


P.E.I.:— Dept. of Health and Wel- 


fare 
N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 


N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare , 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
(general) 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


(mental hospitals) 
British Columbia Hospital Insur- 
ance Commission 


N’f'ld.:—Legislative Library 
Gosling Memorial Library 
N.S.:—Public Archives 
N.B.:—Legislative Library 
Que. :—The Archives 
Ont.:—Legislative Library 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Provincial Archivist 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 
Sask.:—Legislative Ar- 
chives Division 
Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 
B.C.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Archivist 


Library, 
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N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re 
sources : 


P.E-Rs 


Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts, 
Dept. of Agriculture of Agriculture, Hosticultuca 


pee ee Fruit and Veg- | -Honmicutrure | o er tee Paar 7 t 

etable Division ue.:—Dept. o griculture, Frui 

Experimental Farms Service, Horti- HORTICULTURE Branch 3 
culture Division Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Agricul 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics ture and Horticulture Branches 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture. and 
Immigration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plan 
Industry Branch ; 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament’’ 


HOUSING 
See ‘Building 
Construction”’ 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration ) 
Immigration Branch P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Dept. of Labour H Natural Resources 
Special Services Branch 2 Se CO ae a Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
Dept. of National Health and velopment 
Welfare IMMIGRATION Bureau of. Statistics and Research 
Quarantine, Immigration Medical Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


and Sick Mariners Division SSS SS Immigration 
National Film Board (films, photo- Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


graphs) Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INCOME TAX 


See ‘‘Taxation”’ 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration ) 


Indian Affairs Branch  neeta.s Dept. of Public Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and | (Indians in Labrador) 


+ Fetope picseuies ; “ | | Que.: ; i 

ationa useum of Canada INDIAN preserves) 

(historical and archeological S B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
information) i i i 


Advisory Committee on Indian 


Dept. of National Health and [ Affairs 


Welfare (health services) 


INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT Ps 


See 
“Manufacturing” 
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Sources for Federal Data 
mittee ation tr oronbranb eben 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion, 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Civil Service insurance) 


‘Dept. of Labour 


Annuities Branch 


‘Dept. of Veterans Affairs 


Veterans Insurarce Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 
Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation (insures loans made 


under National Housing Act 
1954 and other appropriate 
circumstances) 


_ Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Justice 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 

Information Branch 

Government Annuities Branch 

Legislation Branch 

Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 

Economics and Research Branch 

Canada Labour Relations Board 

Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 

Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 

Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, 
payment of fair wages on 
government contracts, pro- 
motion of labour-management 
production committees, fair 
employment practices) 

International Labour Organization 
Branch 

National Employment Service 

National Advisory Council on 
Manpower 

Special Services Branch 

Women’s Branch 


_ Dept. of Secretary of State (registra- 


tion of trade unions) 


_ National Film Board (films, photo- 


graphs) 


~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ciate i a 


Subject 


INSURANCE— 


LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 


For Unemployment 
Insurance’ 
See “Labour” 


IRON AND STEEL | 


\ | JUSTICE 


LABOUR 


See also‘. Workmen's 
Compensation” 


: 
| 


N’f’ld., N.S., N.B., Man., Sask. :— 
Depts. of Labour 
Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Labour 
Provincial Bureaus of Statistics 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 


Sources for Provincial Data 
panier on teh ir eS ae 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Finance 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., Alta., 
B.C.:—Superintendents of In- 
surance 

Que.:—Finance Dept., Insurance 

ranch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Insurance 

Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Government Insurance 
Office 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 
Bureau of Economics 
Statistics 


and 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 

Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 


Surveyor General of Canada 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Immigration Branch (for land 
settlement) 
Dept. of Transport 
Lands Branch 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; also curries out, 
on behalf of Attorneys General and 
under contract, enforcement of the 
Criminal Code and Provincial Statutes 
in all provinces except Quebec and 
Ontario; is the only law-enforcement 
body in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and assists in the welfare 
of Eskimos and Indians in these 
territories. The Minister in control 
of the Force is the Minister of Justice.) 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada 

Clerk of the House of Commons 

Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (for Yukon 
and Northwest Territories) 


For Acts administered by in- 
dividual Federal Depts., see pp. 
105-109 of this volume. 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (Yukon and North- 
west Territories) 
Dept. ot Secretary of State (adminis- 
ese of Canada Temperance 
ct 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sta- 
tistical report covering Canada) 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Livestock Marketing Division (for 
marketing data) 

Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(for breeding programs and 
testing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
administration of disease contro] 
regulations, meat _ inspection, 


etc, 
Animal Husbandry Division (for 
general information) 
Animal Pathology Division (re- 
search in animal diseases) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs, in relation to Dept. of 
Agriculture) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


ae 


| LIVE STOCK 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
er er LE 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources 
P.E.I.:—Commissioner of Public 

Lands o 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 

Settlement Boar : 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines a 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


LANDS AND Dept. of Colonization ty 
LAND Ont., Alta.: —Depts. of Lands and 
SETTLEMENT eee 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Lands Branch 1 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch; Attorney General, Land 
Titles 

B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Clearing; Dept. of Lands and 


Forests 
LAW All Provinces:—Depts. of che 
ENFORCEMENT Attorney General 
LEGISLATION | andl 
For ‘Statutory Orders C.:—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 


eral 
Man.: 
| 5 Om 


and Regulations’ 
See ‘Government’ 


Legislative Counsel > 
Dept. of Provincial a 


r Provinces except Man. 
B 


LIBRARIES : 
See ‘’Bibliography: . 
Books’’ 


f N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 
P.E.1.:—Temperance Commission 
N.S., Que.:—Liquor Commissions 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 

Control Boards 
Man.:—Liquor Control Commission 
Sask.:—Liquor Board 


LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


N’f’Id.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of 

Agriculture, Live-stock Branches 

N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 

Husbandry Branch , 

| Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 


Husbandry Branch 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 5 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Live Stock Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Provincial Bureaus of 
Statistics “ 
Depts. of Agriculture, Livestock _ 
Branches 


ed 


ft 


— ee 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
' National Resources 
Forestry Branch 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

~ Commodities Branch 

National Film Board (films, film- 

strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 
and development programs) 

eeminion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
incorporation of companies and 
-- Companies Act 
‘Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
- Commodities Branch 
_ Industrial Development Branch 
‘Dept. of Defence Production (for 
| defence items) 
Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
National Research Council 
Canadian Patents and Develop- 
| ment Limited (utilization of new 
| scientific processes) 
| National Film Board (films, film- 
| strips and photographs) 
National Gallery of Canada (for 
industrial designs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 

Geographical Branch 

-. Geological Survey of Canada, 

| Surveys and Mapping Branch 

(geological, topographical and 

| general maps; aeronautical and 

marine navigation charts) 

Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 

| Public Archives (maps relating to 

| history and cartography) 

Dept. of Fisheries 

Information and Educational Serv- 

ice (fisheries maps) 

Dept. of Transport (meteorological 
maps 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 

Climatological Atlas of Canada 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(economic and census maps) 


1 
| 


Subject 
cae 8 ea 


LUMBERING 


MANUFACTURING 


See also ‘Crown 
Corporations” 


MAPS AND 
CHARTS 


MARRIAGES 


See ‘‘Vital Statistics” 
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Sources for Provincial Data 
Htc born inl abe aE aE REE SSO 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Ont., | Alta.: 
of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 
Industrial Development Office 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
B.C.:—Dept of Lands and Forests 
| Dept. of Trade and Industry 
[ Bureau of 


Depts. 


Economics and 
Statistics 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic Devel- 
opment 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 

N.S., B.C.:— Depts. of Trade and 
Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 

Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Executive Council, Eco- 


nomic Advisory and Planning 
Board 
Executive Council, Industrial De- 
velopment Office 
Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Bureau of Statistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources 
P.E.].:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 
owes ept. oO ines, esearc 
N.S D f Mi R h 
Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 


Lands and Forests 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Bureau of Publications 


(Federal Dept. of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Geographical 
Branch) 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
tives) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(Co-opera- 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Mines Branch 
Geological Survey 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources (for Yukon 
and Northwest Territories) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 

production data) 


National Film Board 

(Produces documentary films, news- 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, 
non-theatrical and television distribu- 
tion: film-strips and photographs for 
informational, educational and archival 
purposes and other visual materials 
devoted to the interpretation of the 

Canadian scene to audiences both at 

home and abroad; and siaintains a 

large film preview library for the benefit 

of government departments and other 
official bodies.) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services Division 
Physical Fitness Division 

National Gallery of Canada (main- 
tains a library of films on art.) 


I 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance and Transporta- 
tion Division 


Subject 


| MERCHANDISING | 


METALS 
(other than 
Iron and Steel) 


METEOROLOGY 
See ‘‘Weather”’ 


MINING AND 
MINERALS 


MOTION 


PICTURES 


MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


Na 


Sources for Provincial Data 
aan Seen ei we Sa Cees ae Meteo 


Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Co 
merce 
Sask.:—Executive Council, Indus- 


trial Development Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries a1 
Labour 
B.C. :—Dept. of Trade and Indust 


Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re 
sources a 
N.S., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines — 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural. 

Resources, Mines Branch " 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


B.C.:—Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 4 
Dept. of Mines ¢ 

+ 

aD 

t 

f 

N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources \ 
N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Mines ay 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines’ : 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Mines B 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Mineral 


N.S., Que., Alta. and B.C. produce ~ 
educational or informational films — 
N’f’ld., P.E.I., N.B., Ont. and > 
Man. buy such films but do not 
produce them 
Sask.:—Bureau of Publications _ 
Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 
cation Branch 
Dept. of Labour (film censor) 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Photographic Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Photographic Branch 
Ill provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards. Details may 
be obtained by application to the 
province concerned: Depts. of Educa- 
tion and Travel, Provincial Censorship 
Boards and Regional National Film 


Board Offices. 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
Industry and 

Natural Resources F 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of 
N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Muni- 
cipal Affairs 
an.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 
missioner \ 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
SS ~ ——————— 
| ( Not including provincial universities 
in Sask., Alta. and B.C. 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
| N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
| Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
| Nova Scotia, Halifax 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum. 
Vational Steet) of Canada (paint- er eee Rieac cde le 
. ings, sculpture, etc. Dp : A = 
Beble. ane (and Canadian War Pesiancal: sor teehee ay ee 
useum " 
eae of enyacrs Affairs and MUSEUMS pears cay pat oer Miaseum Cor 
ere ect ik cluding Archeology, Geology, 
National Museum of Canada Mineralogy. Paleontology and 
Historic Parks Museums Zegloey): Ontario Archives, Tor- 
Man.:—Manitoba Museum, Winni- 
i peg 
Sask.:_—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Provincial Museum 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum ot Nat- 
ural History and Anthropology, 
Provincial Archives (including 
: Helmcken House), Victoria 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch 


See 
also “Population” 


Dept. of Public Works (construction 
and operation of graving docks), : 
Harbours and Rivers Branch, 
Chief Engineer and Information 

Services , 

Dept. of Transport : 
to marine navigation) 

NAVIGATION 


NATURALIZATION 


Marine and Canal Services (aids 
| Telecommunication Division (radio 
aids to navigation) 
- National Research Council 
_— Division of Radio and- Electrical 
Engineering (applications © 
radar to navigation) 
Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Hydrographic Service 
National Harbours Board 
Canadian Maritime Commission 


N’f’ld., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Health 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 
- Dept. of National Health and _ Welfare 
| i nak Es aE Rts eee of Public 
| utrition Division ealt 
| ee “ 2 a eage NUTRITION lage Dept. of Health and Social 
ept. o isheries | ervices 
Inspection and Consumer Services ee pete of Health and Public 
elfare 
Sask.:—Dept. _ of Public Health, 
Nutrition Division 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 
See “Employment’’ 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
OT 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and ( 
National Resources (for Yukon N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
and Northwest Territories) sources 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical N.S., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
Surveys OIL N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines ‘ 


Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 


Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
; 


Resources, Mines Branch 


National Film Board (films, film- Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
strips, photographs) Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics J [ a‘ 


a 


N’f’ld., N.S.:—The Old Age Assis- 
tance Board ) 
P.E.I., Ont.:—Director of Old Age 
Assistance 
Old Age Assistance Division N.B.:—The Old Age and Blind As- 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and sistance Boar 
panei Resources sae ae eee Quebec Social Allowances 
Director of Old Age Assistance N ommission 
(Northwest Territories) SSIST C Man. :—The Old Age Assistance and 
Director of Old Age Assistance | lind Persons’ Allowances Board 
and Blind Persons Allowances | Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
(Yukon Territory) ' Public Assistance Division 
Alta.:—The Pensions Board 
B.C.:—Old-Age Assistance Board 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 


Welfare SECURITY 
Old Age Security Division PENSIONS 


Dept. of National Health | OLD AGE 


* 
N.S., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Lands and Forests = 
Cn oe af yet and Be hs) 
ue.: ept. o ame an isheries | 

PARKS Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch __ 
Sask. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Parks Branch | 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Federal District Commission 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.B., Man., Sask., Alta., 
B.C.:—Legislative Assemblies 
N.S., Ont.:—Houses of Assembly 
Que. :—Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 


Senate of Canada 
House of Commons 
Library of Parliament 


PARLIAMENT 


Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL 


Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Photographs are available from 
See also many provincial government depart- 
ments in all provinces. See under 
“Motion Pictures’’. 


The National Air Photographic 
Library 
National Film Board 
Public Archives (historical) 


“Motion Pictures”’ 


and ‘‘Tourist 
Trade”’ 


Dept. of Secretary of State | PATENTS, COPY- 
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Sources for Federal Data 
sta sete a ae a 


, 
Yominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census population statistics) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Citizenship Registration Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 
Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


Post Office Department 
Administration Branch (general 
postal information, postage 
rates, both domestic and for- 
eign, etc.) 


Transportation Branch (air, land 
and railway mail services) 
Financial Branch (information 


regarding money orders, savings 
bank, philatelic services, etc.) 
Operations Branch (ipformation 
regarding postal service to the 
public and hours of service) 
Personnel Branch (personnel, train- 
ing, employee services) 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Poultry Research Division, Ex- 
perimental Farms Service (for 
general information) 

Poultry Marketing Division (mark- 
eting information) 

Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(breeding programs, hatchery 
regulations, etc.) 

Animal Pathology Division (for 
poultry diseases) 

National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service (prices of farm 
products) 
Agricultural Prices Support Board 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


POPULATION 


POST OFFICE 


POULTRY 


POWER 


See 
“Electric Power’ 


| PRICES 


Sources for Provincial Data 
ee 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Health 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and_ Social 
Services, Vital Statistics Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 
Research 

Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 

Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 


Labour, Provincial Statistician 
B.C. :—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Vital Statistics 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Poultry Branches 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Poultry Division 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Ani- 
mal Industry Branch 


( Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
Sask.:—Executive Council, Eco- 


nomic Advisory and Planning 


Board 


B.C.:—Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data _ 
LEE 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See “Health” 


Res aR er nag Pa 


* 


N’f?ld.,  P.E.1I.:—Public cal 
Boards 
N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Comal 
sioners of Public Utilities y 
Que.:—Public Service Board r 
Ont.:—Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities % 
Sask. :—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones - 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners “ 
Natural Gas Utilities Board 
B.C.:— Public Utilities Commis- 
s10n : 


y 
£ 
> 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power” 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


si 
+ 


tt 


| 


a 
Rg 


PUBLIC WELFARE i 
See ‘‘Welfare’’ 


J 


q 


f 
. 

. 
ie 
i 
- 
Fy 
= 


S} 


Dept. of Labour ( 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair All Provinces"exéepe NISL 
wages) | Ovinces excep RSAC epts 


= . of Public Works 
Dept of able Works N.S.:—Dept. of Highways a 
‘s ad a ion > rahe . PUBLIC WORKS 4 Public Works 
Sek one On : : Ont.:—The Hydro-Electric Pow 
Marine, Canal and Air Services | | 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority bia Peajecen (Si 
(St. Lawrence Seaway and Power awrence row je 
Project) 


Dept. of Transport 


. Telecommunications Division (all 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation ; 


(national broadcasting in Can- 
ada, including radio and _tele- 
vision, regulations for control RADIO 
of programs, international short- 


wave service) 
National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (radio science and 
its application to industry) j 


RAILWAYS 


See 


“Transportation” 
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Sources for Federal Data 


} 


. 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

| Engineering and Water Resources 
| Branch 

‘Central Mortgage and Housing 
| Corporation 


‘Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

National Parks Branch 

Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 

Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for N.W.T.) 

_ National Film Board (films, film~- 
strips, photographs, in connec- 
tion with the Dept. of National 

Health and Welfare) 

| Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 


| 
| Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Dept. of Labour 


Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Dept. of National Health and 


Welfare 


Subject 


RECON- 
STRUCTION 
AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


RECREATION 
See also “Health” 


REHABILITATION 


RESEARCH 
See ‘Economic 
and Social 


Research” and 
“Scientific 
Research”’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
Pate a eed in REI Soe 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture and 
Marketing, and Trade and In- 
dustry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.:—Depts. of Lands and Forests. 
Labour, Roads, Trade and Com- 
merce. Social Welfare and Youth 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 


and 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 


Rehabilitation Division 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 
Dept. of Finance, Public Housing 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Edu- 
cation 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 


(Pee Dept. of Education (Co- 
ordinator, Rehabilitation 
Branch) 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 
(Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator) 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 

| Services (Provincial Co-ordi- 


nator of Rehabilitation) 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare (Provincial Co-ordi- 
nator of Rehabilitation Services) 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
(Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons) 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
(Rehabilitation Co-ordinator) 
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Sources for Federal Data 


National Research Council 

Laboratory Divisions (for investi- 
gations in applied biology, 
building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, including aeronau- 
tics and hydraulics, pure and 
applied physics, radio and 
electrical engineering) 

Division of Medical Research 

(Scholarships and grants-in-aid for 
graduate research in the univer- 
sities) 

Inquiries for general research 
information should be addressed 
to the Technical Information 
Service. 

Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

Forestry Branch 

National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Services, National Mus- 
eum of Canada 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Science Service (for research in 
animal and plant pathology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, ento- 
mology, etc.) 

Experimental Farms Service (for 
sesearch in agricultural engineer- 
ing, crop production, breeding 
and genetics, plant and animal 
nutrition, etc.) 

Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation) 
Dept. of Nationa! Defence 
Defence Research Board, Direct- 
orate of Public Relations 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Subject 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


SENATE 


See ‘‘Parliament’’ 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
See 
“Family 
Allowances” 
“Blindness 
Allowances” 
“Old Age 
Assistance”’ 
“Old Age 
Security”’ 
““Workmen’s 
Compensation” 
“Labour” 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs’ 
“Economic and 
Social Research”’ 


’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
SS 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Economic Devel. 
opment 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 
ation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Research and De- 
velopment Division 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce. Scientific Research Bu- 
reau 

Ont.:—Research Council of Ontario 
Ontario Research Foundation 

Man.:—Various_ Depts., such as 
Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Natural Resources, Agriculture 
and Immigration, Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Research 
Council 

Alta.:—Alberta Research Council | 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Research Council 


i 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 

on electricity and gas inspection, 

weights and measures, precious 

metals marking, commodity 

standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

Dept. of National Health and 

Welfare (for standards and 
method of control of quality or 

( potency of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 

on standards for meat and 
canned food, fruit, honey, maple 
products, vegetables, dairy prod- 

ucts, poultry, etc.) 

Dept. of Transport (standards in 

' radio frequencies, standards in 

| steamship inspection) 

National Research Council 

_ Applied Physics Branch (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 

| standards) 

- Division of Building Research, 

Specifications Section 

‘Dept. of Fisheries (standards of fish 

products) 

Canadian Government Specifications 

Board (specifications for pur- 


chasing)* 

Canadian Standards Association 

‘Central Mortgage and Housing J 
Corporation 


| Dept. of National Revenue 

| Taxation Division (Income Tax 
and Succession Duties statistics 
and information) 

Customs and Excise Division 
(Customs, Excise and Sales 
Tax statistics and information) 

Dept. of Finance (Budget papers 


reviewing taxation policy, 
changes in rates, revenue fore- 
casts) 


* See Appendix. 


Subject 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


STANDARDS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


STEAMSHIPS 


See 
“Transportation” 


SUCCESSION 
DUTIES 


See “Taxation” 


TAXATION 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
“Communications” 


| 
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Sources for Provincial Data 
Pend arnt ated Soe a eg ae ee alas 


N’f’ld., Que.:—Depts. of Finance 

P.E.1.:—Provincial Treasurer 

N.S.s—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer's Dept. 

Man., Sask.:—Provincial Treasury 
Depts. 

Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 

Provincial Secretary 

B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 

of Taxes 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Division 

National Research Council 


Cept. of Mines 
Surveys 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 

National Research Council 
Applied Physics Branch (photo- 


grammetric research) 


and Technical 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission (displays) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Commodities Branch (for exports, 

imports, transportation, etc.) 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Economics Division 
Industrial Development Branch 
Information Branch 


‘International Trade Relations 
ranch 

Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 

Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Standards Branch (weights and 
measures) 


International Economic and Tech- 
nical Co-operation Division (Co- 
lombo Plan) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
anadian Government Travel 
Bureau 


Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
Companies Act and incorpora- 
tion of companies and of boards 
of trade) 

National Film Board (films, flm- 
strips. photographs, for exhibi- 
tion publicity purposes) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


TELEVISION 


See also ‘’Radio” 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pan 


s | 
A 


poe 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re 
sources ; 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines — 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Cartography Service 4 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
‘Forests 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 


: velopment : 

P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Branch o- 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Pub- 


licity Bureau & 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Travel Bue 
reau Y 
Que.:—Provincial Tourist Bureau m 
Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Pub- | 
licity a 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and_ 
Commerce iy 
Sask.:—Bureau of Publications, 
Tourist Branch a 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Iberta Travel Bureau 
Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Government Travel Bureau 


For incorporation of companies undesl 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except B.C. where 
Attorney-General’s Department is 
the authority. 

N’f’ld.;—Dept. of Economic De- 

velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 

Natural Resources 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 
Industry 

N.B.:—Dent. of Industry and De- 

velopment | 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 

merce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 

velopment, Trade and Industry 
ranch 

Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce ) 

Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 

Co-operative Development, 
Trade and Business Information | 
Services 
Saskatchewan Marketing Services 
Executive Council, Industrial De-— 
velopment Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of 
Labour 


‘and 


Industries an 


Sources for Federal Data 


ept. of Public Works 
Development Engineering Branch 
Trans-Canada Highway Division 
Information Services 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch (for high- 
ways in National Parks) 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branc 
Engineering and Architectural 
Division 
‘Board of Transport Commissioners 
| (regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; construc- 
tion and protection of highway 
crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates wit 
respect to communications, in- 
ternational bridges and tunnels; 
issuing of licences to certain 
inland water carriers; regulations 
re construction of oil and gas 
pipe lines; statistics pertaining 
to transportation) 
‘Air Transport Board (regulation of 
commercial air services) 
|Dept. of Transport (railways, civil 
aviation, marine services. steam- 
ship inspection, canals, etc.) 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
National Harbours Board 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
| Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Northern Transportation Company 
Limited 
‘Dept. of National Health and 
| Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sta- 
tistice of transportation, including 
highways, motor-vehicles) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 
National Parks Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
- Indian Affairs Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
general trapping statistics) 


bP 
i Dept. of Labour 
____ Economics and Research Branch 


mission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Unemployment Insurance Com- 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
pecveradrsk nat reiss Shr le es 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 
N.S.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Public Works 
N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works 
Highways Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Roads, Transporta- 
tion Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Highways, Ontario 
Northland Transportation Com- 
mission 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works 
Highways Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation 
Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company 
Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
phones 
Dept. of Highways, 
Highway Traffic Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 
Public Utility Commission 
Dept. of Public Works 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


TRANSPORTA- 


TION 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Fur Marketing Service 

B.C. :—Attorney - General’s Dept. 

Provincial Game Commissioner 


TRAPPING 


See also 
“Fur Farming’ 


TRUST AND LOAN 


COMPANIES 


See ‘Banking’ 


N’f’ld., Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
B.C.:—Bureau of Economics an 
Statistics 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information. rehabilitation, vet- 
erans welfare, training, treat- 
ment, land settlement, gratui- 
ties, re-establishment credit, 
education of children of war 
dead, veterans’ insurance, busi- 
ness and professional loans, re- 
cords of service, war graves and 
medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (The 
Pension Act) 

War Veterans Allowance Board (The 
War Veterans Allowance Act) 

Dept. of Labour (unemployment 
insurance and war veteran 
allowances, vocational training) 

Dept. of Finance (veterans business 
and professional loans) 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch (for Indian 
veterans) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 
Public Archives (early 
records) 


and 


census 


Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages) 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries (where fishery 
resources are affected) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys (groundwater supplies 
and industrial water resources) 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Division, Toronto 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Climatological Atlas of Canada 


Subject 


VETERANS 


AFFAIRS 


STATISTICS 


(including Working 
Conditions) 


WATER 


RESOURCES 


WEATHER 


Additional:—B.C.: 


Sources for Provincial Data 


PIES: 
N.S.: 


Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Public Welfare 


N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services : 

Que. :—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Soldiers Aid Commission 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 


Rehabilitation Division 
Alta.:—Veterans Welfare Advisory 
Commission 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


N’f’ld., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Registrar of Births. Deaths 
an arriages 
N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Public Health 
Registrars General a, 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Socia 
Service 
Que.:—Dept. of Health 
Vital Statistics Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Vital Statistics Branch ; 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


H 
+ 


Welfare L 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 2 

> 

All Provinces except Alta.:— 
Depts. of Labour i 
Alta.s—Dept. of Industries and — 


Labour 


Dept. of Trade 
and Industry, Bureau of Ec 
nomics and Siatistics 


N’f’ld :—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources : 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Power Com- 
mission 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Que. :—Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 

Ont.:—Depts. of Bases and De- 
velopment; Lands and Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Water Resources 
Branch 

Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Sources for Federal Data 
6 


Dept. of National 
Welfare 

Welfare Branch 

- Research Division 

Dept. of Labour 

_ Unemployment 

mission 

Annuities Branch 

‘National Advisory Committee on 

| the Rehabilitation of Disabled 

Persons 

‘Dept. of Northern 

National Resources 

Northern Administration and 

Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 

, Yukon Territorial Council, Dawson 

j (for Y.T.) 

, Northwest Territories Council, 

| Ottawa (for ; 

| Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 

| National Film Board (films, photo- 


graphs) 


Insurance Com- 


and 


Affairs 


Affairs and 


Dept. of Northern 
(also for 


| National Resources 
| Northwest Territories) 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
National Museum of Canada 
Commissioner of Yukon Territory, 


Whitehorse (for Y.T.) 


| National Film Board (films, photo- 


graphs) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 


Service 


Dept. of Labour 


sation Branch 
Merchant Seamen 
Board 


Government Employees’ Compen- 


Compensation 
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Subject 


ee 


Health and 


| 


WELFARE 
For ‘Welfare of 


Veterans’ See 
“Veterans Affairs” 


WILDLIFE 


WORKMEN'S 


COMPENSATION 
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Sources for Provincial Data 
nt 


N’f’ld., N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Public Welfare 

P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 
Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 


Services 


Que. :—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Game Commissioner 

B.C.:—Attorney General’s Dept. 
Provincial Game Commissioner 


and 


Provincial Workmen's Compensation 
Boards at: 


N’f’ld.:—St. John’s 
P.E.1.:—Charlottetown 
N.S.:—Halifax; N.B.:—Saint John 


Ont.:—Toronto; Man. :— Winnipeg 

Sask.:—Regina; Alta.: Edmonton 

B.C. :—Vancouver 

Que. :— Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission 
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$$ eee eee eee 
PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore, the following list has been compiled 
as an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in 
the present edition. This list links up the 1955 Year Book with its predecessors 
in respect of matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of 
Chapters, such as ‘‘Population”’, which are automatically revived when later Census 
material is made available and to which adequate references are made in the text, 
are not listed unless they are in the nature of special contributions. The latest 
published article on each subject is shown, except when an earlier article includes 
material not repeated in the later one. When an article covers more than one 
subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the 
Dominion Statistician at the price quoted. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
The Development of Agriculture in Canada|J. H. GRISDALE, D.Sc.A. 1924 186-191 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program... .|WrLIAM Dickson. 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 
GULWINE aac ek hee ee nee G.S. H. Barton, 
C.M.G., B.S-As, 
D.Sc.A. 1939 187-190 


| 


1945 188-191 
1940 181-185 


G.S. H. Barton, 
C.M.G., B.S.A., 
D.Sc.A. 1946 200-211 
The 1946-47 National Agricultural Pro- : 
gram and: Ponty itd iad one a 1947 324-328 
“Irrigation in Western Canada (10 ets.).... Wa 7tconsn- S| 1947 | 375-82 


C.B. pati 28 é 

T. W. GRINDLEY. 

W. G. Mavaner. 1947 778-813 
C. V. ParKER. 


*The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46 
(EO CER ee ean ft sae tited Se tee ad 


EOE 2 eta taka eT ae Ree mS P. C. Storrs. 1951 352-356 
Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conser- * 
VARIOR oe cree arte Poe we eee Late Nt — 1951 367-379 


— 1952-53 865-869 
— 1954 366-370 


Art, Literature and the Press— 
Arp in Catadaiie). Owe iioe es = — 1924 886-888 
Newton MacTavisy, 
M.A., D. Litt. 1931 | 995-1009 


ire thy aed 
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Subject and Article Contributor 


Art, Literature and the Press—concluded 
A Bibliography of Canadian History..... 


GusTAVE LANCTOT, 
LinM., Daate., LL.D, 


Gh, ORES OE OM 1939 36-40 
The Development of the Press in Canada.|A. E. Mittwarp, B.A., 
B. Com. 1939 737-773 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press 
CRG ete iano Ba re eaten ooh + - SENATOR, THE Hon. 
W. A. BUCHANAN. 1945 744-748 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. . _ 1951 315-316 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, 
Tetters and Sciences...........---....:- —- 1952-53 342-345 
Banking and Finance— 
Life Insurance—A Historical Sketch...... A. D. Watson. 1925 860-864 
Banking Legislation..........-.+s++seee8 1931 891-896 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to 
the Financial System...........--++.-- — 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking — 1938 900-906 
The Royal Canadian Mint............---. H. BE. Ewart. 1940 888-892 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank. — 1942 803-806 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Ex- 1941 833-835 
change Control Board..........+++++++: R. H. Tarr. { 1942 830-833 
*The Underwriting and Distribution of |Investment Dealers 
Investments; their Influence on the Association of Canada. 1950 | 1088-1095 
Capital Market (10 cts.). 
Post-War Financial Policy.............+-- — 1954 | 1061-1064 
Citizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and 
Events Leading up to the Canadian 
Citizenship Act..........2+-2208 eer enes — 1951 153-152 
Climate and Meteorology— 
The Meteorological Service of Canada... .|Srr FREDERICK STUPART, 
F.R.S.C. 1922-23 43-48 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather.|Srr FREDERICK STUPART, 
F.R.S.C. 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation in North- 
PERC RWAGA. os Llc cic ncee arse ea nigel A. J. Connor, M.A. 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada.......-..--- A. J. Connor, M.A. 1933 47-59 
*Meteorologzy Related to the Science of 
Woration (10 cts:)... oe ee ee kee J. Parrerson, O.B.E., 
Li beso 1943-44 24-29 
The Climate of Canada (textual article)..|A. J. Connor, M.A. 1948-49 41-62 
The Climate of Canada (tabular material)|A. J. Connor, M.A. 1950 33-70 
Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 
Maritime Provinces.........6+eeeeeeees Tuomas Furnt, M.A., 
LL.B., D.C.L 1922-23 102-105 
LTRS ot 2 TSE A eI co G.E. Marquis. 1922-23 105-107 
raieeraty Soret. Spite s 026 a5 ales tie OES S, A. Cupmorg, B.A. 
(Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), 
¥F.S.8., F.R. Econ. 
Soc. 1922-23 107-109 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


Constitution and Government—concl. 


Prairie Provinces... eee ere ee Rev. E. H. OLrver, 5 
Ph Di PF. RsS.G. 1922-23 110-113 
British ‘Gotum bias... olcvse eee. eee JOHN Hosts. 1922-23 113-115 
Canada and the League of Nations....... N. A. RoBEertson. 1931 115-122 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- .? 
TEGOTY pe oe ccs woe ee ee ein ae oS eee R. A. GIBson. 1938 92-93 


The Evolution of the Constitution of 
Canada down to Confederation........ S. A. Cupmore, B.A. 
ee cee (Oxon.), 

FS. So PReAhicon. 
Soc., and E. H. ae 


1942 3440 


MAN, K.C., LL.D 
The British North America Act, 1867.... — 1942 40-59 
Canada’s Present Status in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations............ W. P. J. O’Mzara, K.C., 
B.A. 1943-44 41-47 
Canada’ s Growth in External Status..... F. H. Sowarp. 1945 74-79 


1945 79-85 

*Constitution and Government (15 cts.).. 1948-49 78-122 

The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 


1950 85-92 
1950 93-133 
1950 134-139 
1951 102-105 
1951 56-57 


1954 74-90 
1954 103-117 


*The Organization of the Government of 
(anadawey CtSt) Poa ote tacos ere 
Canada and the United Nations, 1948.... 
Federal-Provincial Relations............. 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland 
with "Canada, 1949 0.110. AeL Bose s, 
*Administrative Functions of the Federal 
Government (25 |cts)).t0 oe hee 
Jnternational Activities: =... seer. ee 


Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime 
Expenditures on the Construction In- 
USE Voc tet ete he Sn eee tino ee eee 


H. Cari GoupENBERG. 1941 366-368 


Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 


Procedurese4r... 4 oc. Pees Be R. E. Warts. 1932 897-899 
*The Influence of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the Building of 
Camida Gb icte Lam omenas ee ae S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 1950 | 317-331 
Education— 
Recent Advances in the Field of Education 
EN CanaGawetins one ost) ee J. E. Rosrins, Ph.D. 1941 876-883 
Canada '‘and-UNESCO4. Sen J. E. Rosngins, Ph.D. 1947 313-315 @ 
Royal Commission on National Develop- ‘a, 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. . -- 1951 315-316 
Report of the Royal Commission on i 
National Development in the Arts, $ 
Letters and Sciences....0.. 50: 0...00... — 1952-53 342-345 h, 
- 
* 
4 


Fauna and Flora— 
Paunas of Catads.| (4) 9c". 20 eae 
Kaunas of Canada’. occas oe ae oe 
Plora:ol Canatia.) 2200. . ae oe cakcee ae ae oe 


P. A. TAVERNER. 

R. M. ANprErRson, Ph.D. 

JoHN ADAMS, : 
(Cantab.) 


1922-23 32-36 
1937 29-52 
1938 29-58 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
eee ee 
_ Fauna and Flora—concl. 
_ The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 
Experiment. .....---.-seeeeesecener tess — 1943-44 17-23 
*Migratory Bird Protection in Canada 
CE ech SOL aE Se ep ec oe a — 1951 38-43 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou (10 ets.) sys. —_ 1954 33-36 
. Fisheries— 
The Fish Canning and Curing Industry...|D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1941 225-226 
The Effects of the War on Canadian 
WGchweriGe. «oe yes btcine es See es ee eee D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1943-44 277-279 
The Fisheries of Canada.......--.-++++-+ a 1951 472-479 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks...|V. E. F. Souman, Ph.D. | 1952-53 34-36 
Forestry— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade.|A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Affecting the Forests........-----+++:: — 1934-35 311-313 
The War and the Demand for Forest 
SED ieee Sat Sn ea gos a eee — 1942 249-252 
The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
Paper Industry......----.-++r:sertrt — 1943-44 264-265 
The Influence of the War on Forestry..... — 1945 266-268 
*Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control 
CARE Oe GTR See ee etree ce che J. J. DE GRYSE. 1947 389-400 
Canada’s Forest Economy.....--+--+++:: —- 1951 425-437 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 
6. RO Beals AN ree BD oo 1952-53 467-475 
Administration of Crown Forests in 
“CREE 7 ean Tan — 1954 | 458-465 
Fur Trade— 
ee) OPE 2a eae oe en W. M. Rircuie. 1942 254-259 
The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 
tion to Fur Production and the Rehabili- 
tation of Fur-Bearers........---++++++> D. J. ALLAN. 1943-44 267-269 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture.....-- Wyatr Matcotm, M.A., 
PY S.C. 1921 68-72 
Geology and Economic Minerals......<.»: Grorar Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
a tge Ae cher Fo ee oe ee een F. J. Autcocx, Ph.D. 1951 14-26 
Harbours— 
National Harbours Board.....--.+++++++: R. O. Campney, K.C. 1940 | 679-681 
Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare 
and Social Security in Canada ts ..c ne: Dr. G. F. DavIDsoN. 1952-53 224-229 
The National Health Grant Program.... — 1954 215-223 
Insurance— 
The Growth and Development of Life 
Insurance in Canada.......----+++2+++> . D. Watson. 1933 937-944 
Fire and Casualty Imsurance.......----+-: be ef, genet 1942 842-846 
«Insurance in Canada during the Depression \ 
and War Periods (10 cts.)...-.---+--+++:: G. D. FINLAYSON, 
GA, Ee 1947 | 1064-1074 
Labour— 
Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
Restraint of Trade.......-.-+---eeeiet? F. A. McGREGOR. 1927-28 765-770 
The National Employment Commission. — 1938 778-779 
Labour Legislation in RRB rcy ace oe iss M. MaAcKINTOSH, 
M.A. 1938 787-796 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition 


Manufactures— : 
-- 1922-23 452-456 § 


! 1943-44 | 354-362 
= 1945 | 364-381 i 
H. McLxop. — 1947 | 521-525 


Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Pro- 
duction from Peace to War, 1939-44..... 
*The Automobile Industry in Canada 


CLORGtS eee, ea Ae ote eee ee 
*The Chemical Industries in Canada ia 
CEO "CRBS tes nermertels Mya csic ces ae een ane ee H. McLeop. 1948-49 532-550 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada a 
CLO CC ere i ik Pee Som ae ane —- 1952-53 467-475 a 
> 


Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Fuels in Wartime.......... 
The Outlook for the Mineral Industry in 
Relation to the Economic Development 
Ohne SUA ales ae ee ee en ea 


Bs 1939 | 309-310 
GrorGe Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 


es ee 1942 | 279-989 


G. H. Murray. 1946 | 302-314 


Panadaraiy.. cites eee ee B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., 7) 
iat). 1946 337-347 | 
The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- * 
abradon, Rerion*) oo. by eee ee W. M. Goopwin. 1950 505-512 
Titanium—The Basis of a New Industry 
PR AOUCURECi aor cscd Tae ete W. M. Goopwin. 1950 512-513 
*Post-War Expansion in Canada’s Mineral 
Tudustry 25 cig. te eee G. H. Murray and Mrs. 
ee ee es M. J. Grrovux. 1952-53 ia 
anadian rude Petroleum Situation 1952-53 524-52 
CUO CBr UN a es ae sD. G. 8. Hume. { 1954 | 540-544 
Developments in Canada’s Mineral In- are H. Murray. } 1954 489-506 
dustry, January 1952 to June 1953...... M. J. Grrovx. 
*History of Pipeline Construction in Canada|Dr. G. 8. Hume. 1954 861-869 


National Defence— 
The Royal Canadian Naval College...... 
The Royal Military College.............. 
The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan — A Summary of the RCAF’s 
Major Role in the War of 1939-45...... 


—- 1946 | 1081-1082 
— 1946 | 1087-1088 — 


— 1946 | 1090-1099 


Natural Resources— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade.|A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch......... = 1934-35 3843-344 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. — 1939 309-310 


J. T. JOHNSTON. 1940 353-364 


Geology and Economic Minerals..........|GEoRGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
he Development of Marshlands in 
Relation to Fur Production and the 
Rehabilitation of Fur-Bearers.......... DiI ALLA 1943-44 267-269 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks. .|V. E. F. SoLMAN, Ph.D.| 1952-53 34-36 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou (10 cts.)..... ~- 1954 33-36 


Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 
EXPORMMENG. ov. hie cnc ee ee [R. A. Gipson. 1943-44 17-23 


SPECIAL MATERIAL IN FORMER YEAR BOOKS 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition 
wl mn SS 
Physiography— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian 
Fastern Arctic.........0.e.seeerseeese: R. A. GrBson. 1945 
The Relation of Hydrography to Navi- 
gation and the War Record of the 
Hydrographic and Map Service......-- F. G. SMirH. 1946 
*Physical Geography of the Canadian 
Western Arctic (10 cts.).....+-++++++e: R. A. GrBson. 1948-49 
Population— 
Immigration Policy......-.++++esrsreeres R. J. C, STEAD. 1931 
— 1936 


Colonization Activities........+--..+:02:: 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931. 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada. x «s+: 
Areas and Populations of Countries of the 

British Empire, 1941.......-----+eeeee> 
The Indians of Canada.......-.--++++2+0° 


1939 
1942 


A. H. LeNeveu, M.A. 
Enrp CHARLES, Ph.D 


1943-44 
1951 


Power Resources— 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada 
and Their Utilization. .........--+++5:° 
*Conversion Program to 60-cycle Power in 
Southern Ontario (10 cts.)....--++++++:- 


1940 
1951 


J. T. JOHNSTON. 


Prices— 
The Nutrition and Family Living Ex- 
penditures Investigation.......-..++++-: 
The Activities of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board in Controlling Prices, 
Rents and Supplies.....---:--++::sts: 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 1945-46.......-.---+-++35 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 1946-47......--.---++++3° 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 1947-48.......----++s+09: 
The Royal Commission on Prices: ..<om2>- 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 1948-49......-. pe ax roe dey 


H. F. Greenway, M.A. 1940 


1943-44 
1946 
1947 


1948-49 
1950 


1950 


Radio— 
A Historical Sketch of Radio Communi- 
1932 


1933 


C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 
HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


|\Dr. AUGUSTIN FRIGON, 


C.M.G. 1947 


Research— 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
2 SEO NS A Se ORO te eC — 1920 
Royal Canadian Vast itGns tens ne Pror. McMuRRICH, 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.C. 1924 
Royal Society of Cahadaee eee meses Pror. McMuRRICH, 
MiAy Ph. DPUL DS 
F.R.S.C. 1924 
The National Research Ori eee F. E. Larue, M.Sc. 1932 
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Page 


12-19 


14-18 
9-18 


189-192 
201-202 
774-778 
100-115 


141-142 


1125-1182 


353-364 
540-548 


819-821 


776-783 
851-858 
916-924 


945-950 
978-982 


983-985 


607-610 
731-733 


737-740 


53-57 


885 


884 
867-870 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


Research—concluded 
*Scientifie and Industrial Research in 

Canada 125" cts.) peoniecn sacs Se — 1954 | 341-356 
*Ceophiysies (10.etsy. 2 a0 eee ee — 1948-49 18-27 
*The Contribution to Science made by the 

Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 


BLOF Css ee. ote itke. cic pats eae oh eee ne Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 1948-49 63-71 
Seismology— 
neimologyin Canad... ...20n eee ee EK. A. Hopeson, Ph.D. 19388 27-30 


Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in CanadalC. C. Smrrr. 1934-35 50-53 
Times of Sunrise and Sunset.............. a 1938 66-68 — 


Trade, Domestic— 
Co-operation in Canada... 2... cess sssave: J. E. O’Meara and j; 
LucIENNE M. LAaLtonpE 1942 543-546 
Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution 
and Uynde: 1945-46406 Al oh Pe —- 1946 574-578 


*The Royal Commission on Co-operatives 
CLOGS ges) i: Rote reece a a ere eee W. F. Cuown. 1946 618-624 


ae B. Davipson. | 

*The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46 ||T. W. Grinp.iey. 

bl OnGhs:) . x oanla, .. hot co diaepes tee nee \W. G. MaLauer. | ie 18-Sis 
(C. V. PARKER. 


Grain Trade—Marketing Problems and 
Policies 3940-526 i oven Uitte on, OT ty A — 1952-53 865-869 


Trade, Foreign— 


Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. . — 1930 1018 
Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties..../W. Gucurist. 1934-35 520-526 . 
Trans portation— 

The Development of Aviation in Canada.|J. A. WiLson. 1938 710-712 
The Trans-Canada Airway........ eae J. A. WILSON. 1938 713-715 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 

Progra ieee, 35-4 ae eee de J. A. Winson. 1941 608-612 
Wartime Control of Transportation....... — 1943-44 567-575 
International Air Conferences............. — 1945 642-644 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 

al Canada acco Lhe heen er ae C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 1945 648-651 
Canada’s Northern Airfields............. A. D. McLean. 1945 705-712 
The Trans-Canada Highway............. — 1951 631-634 


*International Civil Aviation Organization 
and Canada’s Participation Therein 
LOCC ESS) S00) peruse etereres aimee ea. en Bria. C. §. Booru. 1952-53 820-827 

Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway.... — 1954 830-833 


United Nations— 


Canada and the United Nations.......... C. 8S. A. Ritcuts. 1946 82-86 
Canada and the United Nations.......... — 1948-49 122-125 
Canada and the United Nations.......... — 1950 134-139 
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| PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS, 1954 


| The following list of official appointments continues, up to Dec. 31, 1954, 
that published in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1246-1255. 


: Governor General’s Staff.—1954. Jan. 29, Commander Dunn Lantier, 
,DS.0., C.D., RCN: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective Jan. 29, 1954. 
| May 12, Acting Commander J. H. Stevenson, RCN(R): to be Honorary Aide- 
de-Camp, effective May 12, 1954. June 14, Brigadier J. Bibeau, 5.07, ED: 
to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective June 14, 1954. July 1, Hon. Patrick 
- Kerwin, Chief Justice of Canada: to be Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 

General. July 16, Inspector Robert Auburn Stewart MacNeil, O.B.E., of the 
~ Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective 
| Aug. 1, 1954, vece Superintendent C. N. K. Kirk. Inspector René John Belec, 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Fort Smith, N.W.T.: to be Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp, effective Aug. 1, 1954, vice Inspector W. J. Fitzsimmons. Sept 1, 
| Acting Commodore P. D. Budge, RCN: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective 
| Sept. 1, 1954. Oct. 26, Acting Lt.-Col. G. M. Brown, C.D.: to be Honorary Aide- 
de-Camp, effective Oct. 26, 1954. 


Privy Councillors.—1954. July 1, Roch Pinard: to be a Member of the 

 Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. George Carlyle Marler: to be a Member of 

| the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. Hon. Patrick Kerwin, Chief Justice of 
Canada: to be a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 


; Cabinet Ministers.—1954. Jan. 12, Hon. William Ross Macdonald, 
a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and Leader of the Government 
in the Senate: to be Solicitor General of Canada, vice Hon. Ralph Osborne Campney, 
resigned. July 1, Hon. Walter Edward Harris, a Member of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada: to be Minister of Finance and Receiver General. Hon. Ralph O. 
Campney, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Minister of 
National Defence. Hon. John Whitney Pickersgill, a Member of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada: to be Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Hon. 
: Roch Pinard, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Secretary 
- of State for Canada. Hon. George Carlyle Marler, a Member of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada: to be Minister of Transport. 


| 

Deputy Ministers.—1954. July 1, John Russell Baldwin: to be Deputy 
| Minister of Transport. July 6, J. Gear McEntyre, Q.C.: to be Deputy Minister 
of National Revenue for Taxation. Sept. 17, David Aaron Golden, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Defence Production and General Counsel: to be Deputy 
Minister of Defence Production, effective Oct. 1, 1954. Dec. 8, George Russell 
: Clark, Assistant Deputy Minister of Fisheries: to be Deputy Minister of Fisheries, 


effective Dec. 8, 1954. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1954. June 10, Hon. Thomas Clayton Davis, 
Q.C.: as Ambassador of Canada to Japan. George Loranger Magann: as Minister 
for Canada to Austria. July 9, R. R. Saksena: as High Commissioner for Burma 
in Canada. July 12, Dr. Mohamed Abdul Rauf: as High Commissioner for India 
in Canada. Nov. 18, Paul Emile Renaud: as Ambassador for Canada to Chile. 
H. F. Feaver: as Minister for Canada to Denmark. Harry A. Scott: as Ambassador 
for Canada to Dominican Republic and Haiti. Kenneth P. Kirkwood: as Ambas- 
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sador for Canada to Egypt and Lebanon. Terence W. L. MacDermot: as Ambas- 
sador for Canada to Israel (also Ambassador to Greece). Douglas Seaman Cole: 
as Ambassador for Canada to Mexico. §S. Morley Scott: as High Commissioner 
for Canada to Pakistan. Nov. 29, Segio Fenoaltea: as Ambassador to Canada for 


Italy. Dec. 9, Bedrich Hruska: as Minister to Canada for Czechoslovakia. Dec. 29° 


Enrique José Guillermo Plate: as Ambassador to Canada for Argentina. 


Judicial Appointments 


Higher Courts.—1954. Apr. 8, Charles Lamb, Prothonotary of the Supreme — 


Court and Clerk of the County Court at Halifax, N.S.: to be Registrar of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada on its Admiralty side for the Admiralty District of 
the Province of Nova Scotia, vice Bryant Harding Balcom, resigned. July 1, Hon. 


Patrick Kerwin, one of the Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada: to — 


be Chief Justice of Canada. Hon. Douglas Charles Abbott: to be a Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. Hon. Herbert William Davey, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia: to be a Justice of Appeal of the Court of 


Appeal for British Columbia, effective Sept. 1, 1954. Harold W. McInnes, 


Penticton, B.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, effective 
Sept. 1, 1954. M. M. Porter, Calgary, Alta.: to be a Judge of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta and ex officio a Judge of the Trial Division of 


the said Court, effective Sept. 1, 1954. Neil Primrose, Edmonton, Alta.: to be a — 


Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and ex officio a Judge 
of the Appellate Division of the said Court, effective Sept. 1, 1954. Aug. 18, 
Jean Martineau, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench in and 
for the Province of Quebec, effective Sept. 30, 1954. Dec. 16, H. G. Johnson, Q.C.: 
to be a Judge of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. Dec. 22, 


Albert Racette, Deputy Sheriff of the City of Quebec: to be Registrar of the Ex-— 


chequer Court on its Admiralty side for the Quebec Registry Division, vice Adie 
Lachance, resigned. 


County and District Courts—1954. Dec. 1, Hon. Walter E. Darby, Q.C:: 
to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Prince, P.E.I. Frank Fingland, 


Q.C.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Huron, Ont., also Local — 


Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 


_ 


Air Transport Board.—1954. July 6, Wilbert Jamieson Matthews: to be a t 


Member for a period of ten years and to be Chairman of the said Board. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1954. Apr. 22, Lieutenant-General John 
Carl Murchie, C.B., C.B.E.: to be a Member and Chairman for a term of four 
years from May 4, 1954. 


Bank of Canada.—1954. Jan. 7, John L. Cavanagh: to be a Director for a 
term expiring Feb. 28, 1955, the remainder of the term of C. J. Morrow, resigned. 
Nov. 18, James E. Coyne, to be Governor; J. R. Beattie, to be Deputy Governor; 
both for a period of seven years effective Jan. 1, 1955. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1954. Jan. 12, Kenneth G. Montgomery: 
to be a Governor for a period of three years from Jan. 1, 1954. Nov. 28, Roland 
Kenneth Gervin, Vice-President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
to be a Governor for a term of three years from Nov. 1, 1954. 
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Canadian Pension Commission.—1954. Apr. 14, Laurence Wilmott Brown, 
M.D., C.M.: to be a Member for a period of seven years from July 1, 1954. Nov. 18, 
- John Murray Forman: to be a Member for a period of ten years from Feb. 1, 1955. 


| Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1954. Apr. 22, Albert Brewer Hunt, 

_ Director, Electronics Branch, Department of Defence Production: to be a Director, 
| vice G. M. Grant, resigned. May 27, Thor Eyolfur Stephenson: to be a Director, 
effective June 1, 1954. Nov. 9, William Henry Huck, Financial Advisor, Depart- 
_ ment of Defence Production: to be a Director, vice D. A. Golden, resigned. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1954. Dec. 1, Stewart Bates: 
to be President, effective Dec. 6, 1954. 


Defence Research Board.—1954. Apr. 14, Randolphe William Diamond and 
_ Chalmers Jack Mackenzie: to be Members, from Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1957. 
| Nov. 23, Reginald McLaren Brophy: to be a Member representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production, effective Jan. 1, 1954. 


| Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—1954. Jan. 14, Mitchell W. Sharp, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce: to be a Director. Apr. 22, 
A. F. W. Plumptre: to be a Director. J. J. Deutsch: to be an alternate Director 
for K. W. Taylor, Deputy Minister of Finance and a Member. J. E. Coyne: to 
be an alternate Director for G. F. Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada and 
a Member. J. H. English: to be an alternate Director for W. F. Bull, Deputy 
_ Minister of Trade and Commerce and a Member. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1954. Oct. 28, Thomas Head 
- Raddall: to be a Member, representing the Province of Nova Scotia, for a period 
of five years, vice Professor D. C. Harvey, resigned. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—1954. Jan. 14, Cecil L. Snyder, Q.C.: to be a 
Member and Assistant Chairman and to hold office for a period of 10 years, effective 


Feb. 1, 1954. 


International Supervisory Commission for Cambodia.—1954. Dec. 16, Rudolph 
Duder: to be Canadian Commissioner. 


International Whaling Commission.—1954. June 3, G. R. Clark, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Fisheries: to be a Member to represent the Government of 


Canada. 


Lake of the Woods Control Board.—1954. Feb. 11, E. V. Gilbert, an engineer 
of the Department of Public Works: to be a Member, vice Robert Blais, retired. 


National Film Board.—1954. July 13, Jules Léger: to be a Member, effective 
Aug. 1, 1954. Oct. 28, Bruce Hutchison and Mitchell W. Sharp: to be Members. 
Charles 8. Band: to be again a Member, effective Oct. 14, 1954. 


National Library.—1954. Dec. 16, The following persons to be Members of 
the Advisory Council for a term of four years effective Jan. 1, 1955: Abbé Arthur 
Maheux, Miss Freda F. Waldon, and George E. Wilson. 
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National Research Council.—1954. Apr. 8, The following persons to be Mem 
bers for a term of three years, expiring Mar. 31, 1957: A. N. Campbell, M.Sce., Ph.D., 
D.Se., F.R.S.C., Professor of Chemistry, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 
Gordon G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
172 MacLaren St., Ottawa, Ont. G. E. Hall, A.F.C., E.D., M.S.A., M.D., D. és Se. 
Ph.D., F.R.S.C., President and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ont. Cyrias Ouellet, D. és Sc., F.R.S.C., Professor of Chemistry, 
Laval University, Quebec, Que. Henri Gaudefroy, S.B., I.C., Director, Ecole 
Polytechnique, Montreal, Que. Abel Gauthier, L.Sc., M.A., Vice-Dean, Faculty. 
of Science, University of Montreal, Montreal, Que. 


Northwest Territories —1954. July 1, Frank J. G. Cunningham, Director — 
of Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs _ 
and National Resources: to be a Member of the Council and Deputy Commissioner — 
of the Northwest Territories. Louis de la Chesnaye Audette, Chairman, Canadian — 
Maritime Commission: to be a Member of the Council. Leonard Hanson N icholson, — 
Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police: to be a Member of the 
Council. William Isaac Clements, Air Commodore: to be a Member of the Council. 
Jean Boucher, Assistant to Deputy Minister of Citizenship and Immigration: to 4a 
be a Member of the Council. Sept. 17, Charles Mills Drury, Deputy Minister of - 
National Defence: to be a Member of the Council, vice William Isaac Clements, 
resigned. 


Port Warden.—1954. June 17, Captain F. 8. Slocombe, Supervisor of Nautical | 
Services, Department of Transport, Ottawa: to be Port Warden at and for the 
harbour of Port Churchill, Man., vice Captain J. W. Kerr, deceased. 


St. Lawrence River Joint Board of Engineers.—1954. Oct. 18, The following 
persons to be representatives of Canada: Hon. G. C. Marler, Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa, Ont., to be Chairman of the Canadian Section ; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Q.C., 
President, The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; alternates, M. V. Sauer and H. W. 
Lea, Consulting Engineers. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority—1954. July 1, Hon. Lionel Chevrier: to be 
President for a term of 10 years. Charles Gavsie: to be a Member for a term of 
10 years, and to exercise and perform all the powers and functions of the President 
during incapacity or absence for any reason of the President or a vacancy in the — 
office of President. Charles William West: to be a Member for a term of three ‘ 
years. 


Superintendent of Bankruptcy—1954. Dec. 22, Angus Hugh MacDonnell y 
Laidlaw, Senior Advisory Counsel, Department of Justice: to be Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy, vice Allan Joseph MacLeod, resigned, effective Jan. 1, 1955. 


Transport Controller—1954. June 1, Roy Wilfred Milner: to be Transport 
Controller, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs.—1954. July 1, Jules Léger: 
to be Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, effective Aug. 1, 1954. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act.—1954. Oct. 28, Marcel Nichols: to be Chairman 


! of the Courts of Referees for the Quebec Regional Division and more particularly 
for the District of Drummondville, vice Honore N. Garceau, Q.C., deceased. Leo 
McLaughlin: to be Chairman of the Courts of Referees for the Ontario 
| Region and more particularly for the District of Toronto, vice Frederick W. Rayfield, 
_ resigned. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council.—1954. Apr. 1, The following persons 


to be Members for a period of three years expiring Dec. 1, 1956: W. H. C. Seeley, 


Toronto Transportation Commission, representing the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; N. 8. Dowd, Canadian Congress of Labour, representing organized 
jabour; E. K. Ford, Director of Vocational Education, N.S., representing the 
Province of Nova Scotia; T. D. Anderson, General Secretary, Canadian Legion, 
representing veterans; J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational Education, N.B., 
representing the Province of New Brunswick; J. A. Doyle, Director of Technical 
Education, Sask., representing the Province of Saskatchewan. Sept. 1, The following 


“persons to be Members: for a period expiring Nov. 30, 1954, R. E. Byron, Director 


of Vocational Education, representing the Province of Alberta (Member) and W. 4H. 
Swift, Deputy Minister of Education, Alta., representing the Province of Alberta 
(Alternate Member); for a period expiring Nov. 30, 1955, L. W. Shaw, Deputy 
Minister and Director of Education, P.E.I., representing the Province of Prince 
Edward Island (Member) and W. S. MeMurtry, Director, Charlottetown Voca- 
tional School, representing the Province of Prince Edward Island (Alternate 
Member); for a period expiring Nov. 30, 1956, Jack Wilton, Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, representing Agriculture (Member). Dec. 31, The following per- 
sons to be Members and Alternate Members for a period expiring Dec. 1, 1955: 
Member—William Leger, President, National Catholic Federation of Building 
Trades, representing employees, vice Miss Yolande Valois, resigned; Alternate 
Members—Gilles H. Paquette, Canadian Manufacturers Association, representing 
employers (Alternate for T. H. Robinson), Andre Landry, Director General, 
Department of Youth and Social Welfare, Que., representing the Province of Quebec, 
L. 8. Smith, Department of Education, Man., representing the Province of Manitoba, 
Mrs. L. H. Meng, Corresponding Secretary, The National Council of Women of 
Canada, representing women, for a period expiring Dec. 1, 1956; Alternate 
Members—H. A. Chappell, Canadian Brotherhood of Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers, representing employees (Alternate for N. S. Dowd), Dr. F. E. 
MacDiarmid, Director and Chief Superintendent, Department of Education, 
N.B., representing the Province of New Brunswick, W. D. Mills, Assistant Director 
of Vocational Education, N.S., representing the Province of Nova Scotia, W. W. 
Sharpe, Department of Education, Sask., representing the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Dr. Robert Westwater, Ottawa, Ont., representing veterans, W. E. Weaver, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, representing employers (Alternate for 
Ww. H. CG. Seeley), David Kirk, Secretary, Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
representing Agriculture; for a period expiring Dec. 1, 1957: Member and Chairman— 
Dr. G. Fred MeNally, Edmonton, Alta. ; Member—Herbert Cocker, Canadian 
Construction Association, representing employers, Alternate Member—S. D. C. 
Chutter, Canadian Construction Association, representing employers; Member— 
G. G. Cushing, The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, representing employees, 
Alternate Member—Thomas B. Ward, The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
representing employees; Member—Dr. L. 8S. Beattie, Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, Ont., representing the Province of Ontario, Alternate Member—A. M. 
92428—84 
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Moon, Assistant Superintendent of Secondary Education, Ont., representing th 
Province of Ontario; Member—Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister of Education, 
N’f'ld., representing the Province of Newfoundland, Alternate Member—Frank © 
Templeman, Director of Vocational Education, N f’ld., representing the Province — 
of Newfoundland; Member—R. E. Byron, Director of Vocational Education, Alta., 
representing the Province of Alberta, Alternate Member—Dr. W. H. Swift, Deputy — 
Minister of Education, Alta., representing the Province of Alberta; Member— 
Harold L. Campbell, Deputy Minister and Superintendent of Education, B.C., = 
representing the Province of British Columbia. a 


Miscellaneous.—1954. Jan. 7, Robert Broughton Bryce, Clerk of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada and Secretary to the Cabinet: to be a Commissioner to 
administer oaths and to take and receive declarations and affirmations. Jan. 28, 
George William Hay, M.Sc., and Patricia Jean Clark, M.Se., technicians in the — 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Crime Detection Laboratory, Regina, Sask.: — 
to be duly qualified analysts for the purpose of the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act. — 
Mar. 2, The following persons to be Members of a Commission to inquire into and 
report upon the question whether the criminal law of Canada relating to the defence 
of insanity should be amended: Hon. James Chalmers McRuer, Chief Justice of — 
the High Court of Justice of Ontario; Dr. Gustave Desrochers, Assistant Superin- — 
tendent of St. Michel Hospital at the City of Quebec; Her Honour Judge Helen _ 
Kinnear, County Court Judge for the County of Haldimand, Ontario; Dr. Robert 
O. Jones, Professor of Psychiatry at Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.; and ) 
Joseph Harris, Winnipeg, Man. Mar. 25, The following persons to be Commis- — 
sioners, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into and report upon the 
question whether the criminal law of Canada relating to criminal sexual psychopaths 
should be amended in any respect and, if so, in what manner and to what extent: 
Hon. James Chalmers MeRuer, Chief Justice of the High Court of Justice of Ontario; 
Dr. Gustave Desrochers, Assistant Superintendent of St. Michel Hospital at the 
City of Quebec; Her Honour Judge Helen Kinnear, County Court Judge for the 
County of Haldimand, Ontario. Apr. 29, Dr. W. G. Henry and R. Ironside, of the — 
Division of Applied Chemistry, National Research Council and R. A. Rogers, of 
the Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: to be Assay 
Commissioners to meet in the year 1954 to examine and test coins of the currency 
of Canada struck at the Royal Canadian Mint during the year 1953. George 
Edwards Cole, B.A., B.Sc.: to be a Commissioner to inquire into, review and 
report on the administration of Quartz Mining and Placer Mining in Yukon Ter- 
ritory, effective Apr. 21, 1954. May 20, Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, Q.C.,-LL. De aaa 
Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be a Commissioner to inquire 
into the application and effects of agreed charges as may be authorized by the 
Board under Part IV of the Transport Act. June 10, James C. Grieve: to be a 
Member of the St. John’s Harbour and Pilotage Commission, vice J. W. Allan, 
deceased. The Rt. Hon. James Lorimer Isley, Q.C., P.C., W. W. Buchanan, Guy 
Favreau, Q.C.: to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act to examine 
into the operation of the Patent Act, the Industrial Design Act, the Copyright 
Act and other related legislation, The Rt. Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley, Q.C:; P.Ge 
to be Chief Commissioner. July 1, The following persons to be receivers of wrecks 
for certain districts in Newfoundland established for the purposes of Part VIII 
(Wrecks, Salvage and Investigations into Shipping Casualties) of the Canada 
Shipping Act: Victor Eugene Guy, Capt. Thomas Pardy, Dermot J. Lee, and 
Thomas P. Lawton. Oct. 20, The following persons to be Commissioners under 


—— 
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the Inquiries Act to inquire into the nature and extent of the damage caused 
by the flood in and adjoining the Humber River Valley in Ontario: John B. Carswell, 
to be the representative of the Government of Canada; D. Bruce Shaw, to be 
representative of the Government of Ontario. Oct. 28, The following to be Com- 
missioners dedimus potestatem to administer oaths: Hon. Charles Holland Locke, 
Hon. John Robert Cartwright, Hon. Joseph Honore Gerald Fauteux, and Hon. 
Charles Douglas Abbott, Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada; Hon. 
John Doherty Kearney, Hon. Alphonse Fournier, and Hon. William Pitt Potter, 
Puisne Judges of the Exchequer Court of Canada; Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland; Hon. George J oseph Tweedy, 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature of Prince Edward Island; Hon. William 
Arthur Ives Anglin, Hon. George Frederick Gregory Bridges, and Hon. Clovis 
Thomas Richard, Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick; Hon. Ernest Bertrand, Hon. George Miller Hyde, and Hon. 
Gabriel Edouard Rinfret, Puisne Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in and for the 
Province of Quebec; and Hon. William Bridges Scott, Associate Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec; and Hon. Hector Joseph Damase 
Perrier, Hon. Arthur Ives Smith, Hon. Frangois Caron, Hon. Leon Casgrain, Hon. 
André Demers, Hon. William Mitchell, Hon. George Swan Challies, Hon. Joseph 
Jean, Hon. Elphege Marier, Hon. Eugéne Marquis, Hon. Edouard Tellier, Hon. 
Harry Batshaw, Hon. Fernand Leopold Choquette, Hon. Louis Joseph Wilfred 
Henri Drouin, Hon. Edmond Roger Brossard, Hon. Maurice Lalonde, Hon. Charles 
Edouard Ferland, Hon. Antoni Sylvain Garneau, Hon. Joseph Adrien Louis- 
Philippe Cliche, Hon. Cyrille Edmond Gérard Lacroix, Hon. Joseph Hormisdas 
Paul Ste. Marie, Hon. Joseph Alfred Dion, Hon. Marie Joseph Edouard Leon 
Lajoie, Hon. Joseph Paul André Montpetit, Hon. Claude Marie Jean Thibaudeau 
Prevost, Hon. Stuart Bowman Ralston, Hon. Gaston Clement Roger Desmarais, 
and Hon. Paul Emile Cété, Puisne Judges of the Superior Court of the Province of 
Quebec; Hon. John Wellington Pickup, Chief Justice of Ontario, and Hon. Colin 
William George Gibson, Hon. Frederick George MacKay, Hon. Robert I. Ferguson, 
Hon. Wishart Flett Spence, Hon. James Maurice King, Hon. Henry Aldous Aylen, 
Hon. Wilfred Judson, Hon. James Laidlaw McLennan, Hon. René Alexander 
Danis, Hon. Charles Douglas Stewart, and Hon. Eric Gelling Moorhouse, Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario; Hon. Joseph Thomas Beaubien, a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal for Manitoba, and Hon. Arnold Munroe Campbell, Hon. Paul 
Guyot DuVal, Hon. Ralph Maybank, Hon. Samuel Freedman, and Hon. George 
Erie Tritschler, Judges of Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba; 
Hon. Arthur Thomas Procter and Hon. Edward Milton Culliton, Judges of the Court 
of Appeal for Saskatchewan; Hon. Stewart McKercher, Hon. Harold Francis 
Thomson, Hon. Roy T. Graham, and Hon. Clifford Sitton Davis, Judges of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench for Saskatchewan; Hon. William Gordon Egbert, 
Hon. James Mitchell Cairns, and Hon. Ernest Brown Wilson, Judges of the Trial 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta; Hon. Norman William Whittaker, 
Hon. Herbert Spencer Wood, Hon. John Valentine Clyne, and Hon. Herbert William 
Davey, Judges of the Supreme Court of British Columbia; Hon. John Edward 
Gibben, Judge of the Territorial: Court of the Yukon Territory and a Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Northwest Territories. Nov. 23, The following persons tore 
receivers of wrecks for the following districts: Garland 8. Patey for the district of 
Northern Arm to St. Leonard’s, N’f’ld.; Archibald Bursey for the district of Nipper’s 
Harbour to Cape John, N’f'ld.; Jeremiah 8. Bonia for the district, of Dog Head to 
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Shoal Bay Point, N’f’ld.; Cyril Bowdridge for the district of Grand Bruit inclusive 
to Burgeo inclusive, N’f’ld.; Chesley Reid for the district of Western Arm to Little 
Coney Arm, N’f’ld.; Thomas Young for the district of Cape La Hune exclusive to 
Mosquito inclusive, N’f’ld. Dec. 8, Arthur 8. Brett: to be a Member of the Lewis- 
porte Pilotage Commission, Lewisporte, N’f’ld., vice Guy P. Small, resigned. 


PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1953-54 


This classified list of federal legislation has been compiled from the Statutes, 
Naturally, in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the 
full implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act 
is, therefore, referred to the Statutes of Canada at the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Nov. 12, 1953, to June 26, 1954 


Subject, : 
Chapter and Synopsis 


Date of Assent 
eS ee eee 


2-3 Eliz. II 


Banking— 

33 June 10 | An Act to amend the Bank of Canada Act makes a number of changes in the adminis- 
tration, business and powers of the Bank of Canada. The major revision raises 
the minimum cash reserves which the chartered banks are required to maintain 
with the Bank of Canada from 5 p.c. to 8 p.c. of their total deposit liabilities 
and empowers the Bank of Canada to vary that reserve up to 12 p.c. provided 
sufficient notice is given of any increase and provided such increase be not more 
than 1 p.c. in any one month. 


41 June 10 The Quebec Savings Banks Act renews for another 10 years the charter of the Montreal 
and District Savings Bank and of the Quebec Savings Bank. 


48 June 26 | The Bank Act is the decennial revision of the legislation respecting banks and banking; 
it renews the charters of the 11 chartered banks for a 10-year period from 
July 1, 1954. Among the amendments are those permitting the chartered banks 
to make loans on the security of insured mortgages and to make small loans on the 
security of household goods and chattels. 


Communica- 
tions— 
20 Mar. 4 An Act to amend the Post Office Act increases the rate of postage on letters posted in 
Canada for delivery in Canada. 


22 Mar. 4 An Act to amend the Telegraphs Act authorizes the application of that part of the 
Act relating to marine electric telegraph companies to any company which, before 
Apr. 1, 1949, was empowered under the laws of Newfoundland to construct or main- 
tain in Newfoundland waters submarine cables extending beyond the limits of 
Newfoundland. 


31 May 27 An Act to amend the Radio Act makes the necessary revisions to permit the employ- 
ment of United States personnel as radio operators on United States Government 
radio stations in Canada. 


39 June 10 | An Act to amend the Post Office Act permits a publisher to post newspapers or period- 
icals in postal areas other than the one in which such publications are printed and 
still take advantage of the low postal rates provided under the Act. 


Constitution and 
Government— 

5 Dee. 16 An Act respecting the Use of Election Material for By-elections and Northwest Territories 
Elections authorizes, in order to avoid the unnecessary expense of printing new 
election material, the use of material already printed as required by the Canada 
Elections Act of 1938 to be used in any by-elections or Northwest Territories - 
elections held before the next general election. 


8 Feb. 16 | An Act to amend the Acts respecting the Northwest Territories, among other revisions 
increases from three to four the number of elected members to the Council of the 
Northwest Territories. The Council now comprises nine members—four elected 
and five appointed by the Governor in Council. 
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| Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
| Nov. 12, 1953, to June 26, 1954—continued 


SS a a 


| Subject, 
| Chapter and Synopsis 
| Date of Assent 


a 


Dl tai is ee ei 


| Constitution and 
1 Government— 


concluded 
9 Feb. 16 The Ontario-Manitoba Boundary Act, 1953, declares as the true and unalterable boundary 


line between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba the boundary surveyed an 
marked on the ground by commissioners appointed for the purpose in 1897, 1921, 
1929 and 1931; the legislatures of the respective provinces previously consented 


thereto. 


10 Feb. 16 | An Act to amend the Senate and House of Commons Act increases the salaries of the 

f Speaker of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Commons and the Deputy 
: Speaker of the House of Commons; the sessional allowances of the Members of 
the Senate and of the House of Commons (from $4,000 to $8,000); and the annual 

allowances of the Leader of the Government in the Senate, the Leader of the 

Opposition in the Senate and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of 


Commons. 
16 .Mar. 4 An Act to amend the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act deals with 
Members’ contributions to the Consolidated Revenue Fund under the Retiring 
Allowances Act. 


| 21 Mar. 4 An Act to amend the Salaries Act increases the annual salary of the Prime Minister 
| from $15,000 to $25,000 and the ‘annual salaries of Cabinet Ministers from $10,000 


to $15,000. 


32 May 27 | An Act to amend the Representation Act corrects the description of a certain electoral 
district in Saskatchewan as printed in the Revised Statutes. 


44 June 10 An Act to amend certain Acts respecting the Superannuation of Government Employees 
| transferred to Crown Corporations provides that such employees transferring on or 
i after Jan. 1, 1954, will, as of that date, or such date as a separate pension fund 
becomes established, cease to be a contributor under the Public Service 


Superannuation Act. 


54 June 26 The Diplomatic Immunities (Commonwealth Countries ) Act provides diplomatic and 
consular immunities from suit and legal processes as well as inviolability of resi- 
| dence, official premises and official archives for Commonwealth representatives 
: in Canada. 

| 64. June 26 | An Act to amend the Public Service Superannuation Act provides death benefits up to 


a maximum of $5,000 for the spouse or the estate of a public servant or a member 
of the regular forces who participates in the plan through contribution as prescribed. 


Finance— 
3 Dec. 16 | An Act to amend the Customs Act adds a subsection to supplement and widen the law 


to provide a fair and reasonable basis of duty valuation when, as a result of advance 
of season or marketing period, domestic prices have declined below normal. 


11 Feb. 16 | The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1954, ratifies an agreement entered 
into by the Government of Canada and the Government of the United Kingdom 
regarding the repayment of the outstanding balance of the $700,000,000 interest- 
free loan extended in 1942; $38,000,000 of the $150,000,000 outstanding was to be 
paid by August 1954 and the balance in quarterly instalments until final redemption 


24 Mar. 31 Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1954, grants certain sums of money to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service for 


the year ending Mar. 31, 1955. 


25 Mar. 31 Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1954, grants certain sums of money to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service for 
the year ending Mar. 31, 1954. 


29 May 27 Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1954, grants certain sums of money to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service for 


the year ending Mar. 31, 1955. 
35 June 10 An Act to amend the Excise Act relates to duties on beer and malt liquor. 


53 June 26 | An Act to amend the Customs Tariff gives effect to budget resolutions. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Nov. 12, 1953, to June 26, 1954—continued 
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Subject, ; 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance—concl. ; | ; 
56 June 26 An Act to amend the Excise Act makes certain changes relating to calculation of sale 
price and duty paid value and gives effect to budget changes in rates of duty. 


57 June 26 | An Act to amend the Income Taz Act gives effect to budget resolutions. 


67 June 26 | Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1954, grants certain sums of money to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service 
for the year ending Mar. 31, 1955. 


Justice— 
88 June 10 An Act to amend the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act makes opium and certain of its 
derivatives available for legal (medical) purposes and increases penalties for the 

illegal possession of drugs and trafficking in them. 


43 June 10 | An Act to amend the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act provides for the appointment 
of more than one Deputy Commissioner and for the payment of partial pension to 
certain members retired for inefficiency or misconduct. 


51 June 26 The Criminal Code is hereby completely revised and consolidated. 


52 June 26 An Act to amend the Criminal Code (Race M. eetings ) ensures that a racing association 
incorporated in one province will not be entitled to conduct race meetings with 
pari-mutuel betting on race tracks that it acquires in other provinces. 


58 June 26 | An Act to amend the Judges Act provides salary for one additional judge of the Court 
of Appeal for British Columbia and one additional judge of the Trial Division of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta. 


National Defence 
and Veterans 
Affairs— 
2 Dec. 16 | An Act to amend the Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act extends the 
benefits of the Act to certain children previously excluded. 


13 Mar. 4 The Canadian Forces Act, 1954, amends five Acts related directly to national defence— 
the Defence Services Pension Act, the National Defence Act, the Visiting Forces _ 
(North Atlantic Treaty) Act, the Senate and House of Commons Act and the 
Canadian Forces Act, 1950. 


{6 June 10 | An Act to amend the War Service Grants Act among other changes extends for a further 
five years the period of time during which veterans may use their re-establish- 
ment credits—the period is now 15 years from Jan. 1, 1945, or the date of discharge, 
whichever is the later. 


62 June 26 An Act to amend the Pension Act allows for increased salaries for members of the 
Pension Commission and makes other revisions mainly concerning pensions to 
children; in those sections dealing with veterans under medical care, the stipulation 
“in hospital’ is changed to ‘‘under treatment or care of the Department’’; and 
certain dates for entitlement are advanced. 


65 June 26 The Veterans Benefit Act, 1954, gives the statutory definition of ‘‘Canadian Forces” 
and sets forth the application of the following Acts to members of the Canadian 
Forces: the War Service Grants Act, the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, the Pension 
Act, the Veterans’ Land Act, the Veterans Insurance Act, the Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act, the Veterans’ Business and Professional Loan Act, the 
eae petxice Act, the Public Service Superannuation Act and the Unemployment 
nsurance Act. 


66 June 26 | An Act to amend the Veterans’ Land Act extends the provisions of the Act to include 
financial and technicul assistance to veterans who wish to build their own homes. 
It also provides for additional loans up to $3,000 for full-time farmers and $1,400 
for part-time farmers or commercial fishermen already under contract for the 
purpose of permanently improving or increasing their holdings. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Nov. 12, 1953, to June 26, 1954—-continued 
Sr 

Subject, | 


Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


— 


Synopsis 


Northern Affairs 
and National 
Resources— 


4 Dec. 16 The Department of Northern Affairs and N ational Resources Act creates a new depart- 


ment of government with the specific duty of co-ordinating the activities of all 
government departments in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and of promoting 
measures for the further economic and political development of those areas as well 
as the development of knowledge of problems in the north and the means of dealing 
with them through scientific investigation and technological research. Other 
duties include jurisdiction over the forest and water resources of Canada; irrigation 
and water power; national parks and historic sites and monuments; archeology, 
ethnology and fauna and flora; and tourist services. The Department of Resources 


and Development Act is repealed. 


An Act to amend the National Parks Act makes certain changes to improve the adminis- 
tration of Canada’s National Parks. 


An Act to amend an Act respecting the N ational Battlefields at Quebec authorizes the 
expenditure of $125,000 a year for four years for the purposes of the Act. 


6 Dec.-16 


17 Mar. 4 


An Act to amend the I nternational Rapids Power Development Act replaces a reference 
to the Power Commission Act of Ontario by the St. Lawrence Development Act, 


1952, with respect to the expropriation of property. 


36 June 10 


Trade and 
Commerce— 


15 Mar. 4 | An Actto amend the Exports Credits Insurance Act revises the financial structure of the 


Corporation by increasing the authorized capital from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000 
and stipulating amounts to be credited to an underwriting reserve account. 


An Act to amend the Patent Act authorizes certain increases in statutory fees provided 
under the Act in order to ensure that services are paid for by those to whom they 
are rendered rather than by the taxpayers generally. 


19 Mar. 4 


The Export and Import Permits Act revises and consolidates the legislation with 


97° Mar. 31 C 
respect to the exporting and importing of strategic and other goods. 


The Public Servants Inventions Act consolidates legislation formerly included in four 
different Acts concerning the ownership and management of and the payment of 
de by public servants of the Government of Canada that 


are connected with the duties and employment of the inventors. 


40 June 10 


An Act respecting the appointment of Auditors for National Railways appoints inde- 
pendent auditors for 1954 to make a continuous audit of the national railway 


accounts. 


An Act to amend the Pipe Lines Act brings under the authority of the Act the operation 
and construction of oil or gas pipe lines extending from one province to another. 


Transportation— 
15) "Dec. 16 


7 Dec. 16 


An Act to amend the Department of Transport Act provides for the regulation and 
control of the bulk transport of such goods as grain, ores and minerals, ferrous 
metals, iron and steel scrap, pulpwood, sand, stone and gravel, etc., in order to 
ensure prompt, efficient and orderly movement. 


30 May 27 


An Act to amend the N avigable Waters Protection Act provides for recovery by the 
government of any costs incurred in marking, removing or destroying any wrecks 
or other obstruction to navigation from the owner or person responsible for the 
obstruction. The Act also authorizes the making of regulations concerning the 
employment of seamen aboard Canadian ships on the Great Lakes. 


An Act respecting the construction of lines of railway by the Canadian N: ational Railway 

Company from St._Felicien to Chibougamau and from Chibougamau to Beattyville, 

all in the Province of Quebec, and from Hillsport on the main line of the Canadian 
National Railways to M anitouwadge Lake, both in the Province of Ontario. 


The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1954, provides moneys 

to meet certain capital expenditures of the CNR during the year 1954, including 

the building of a hotel at Montreal, and to authorize the guarantee by the Govern- 
ment of certain securities to be issued by the Company. 


37. June 10 


49 June 26 


50 June 26 


The Motor Vehicle Transport Act provides for the regulation, in agreement with 
provincial authorities, of interprovincial and international highway transport by 


provincial agencies having authority to control highway transport within the 


several provinces. 


59 June 26 
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Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 
Transportation— 
concluded 
60 June 26 
63 June 26 
Welfare— 
45 June 10 
55 June 26 
61 June 26 
Miscellaneous— 
12 Mar, 4 
14 Mar. 4 
18 Mar. 4 
23 Mar. 18 
26 Mar. 31 
28 Mar. 31 
34 June 10 
42 June 10 
47 June 26 


eee 
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a 


Nov. 12, 1953, to June 26, 1954—concluded 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the National Harbours Board Act makes a number of revisions in the 
regulations relating to the administration and operation of the national harbours. 


An Act to amend the Pipe Lines Act provides that a liquidator or trustee or other 
personnel appointed in a similar capacity may act for a company authorized to 
construct or operate pipelines. 


An Act to amend the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act revises the Act of 1942 in 
the light of present-day requirements for defence and other purposes, including 
authority to enter into agreements with the provinces to provide assistance for 


rehabilitation training of disabled persons. 


The Disabled Persons Act provides for a nation-wide system of allowances for totally © 
and permanently disabled persons who are in need of assistance. The legislation — 
authorizes the payment of $40 a month to such persons who are 18 years of age or 
over. The passing of enabling legislation is required on the part of each of the 
participating provinces and each province is given the option of designating by its 
own law a higher minimum age if desired. 


An Act to repeal the National Physical Fitness Act. Although this Act is repealed, 
agreements already in effect under the Act will be carried out. 


An Act to amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act removes the limits on compensa- 
tion payable under the Act in respect of swine and sheep and provides for the 
payment of compensation on the basis of market value. 


An Act to amend the Explosives Act makes a number of changes to the Act which 
provides a. measure of control in the manufacture, testing, storage and importation 
of explosives in the interests of public safety. 


The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act gives the Government statutory 
authority to carry out the obligations assumed by Canada under the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, signed at Washington on Feb. 8, 
1949, and ratified on July 3, 1950, following approval by Parliament on Joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate and the House of Commons. 


The National Housing Act, 1954, makes substantial changes in the financing of resi- 
dential construction under the National Housing Act. The group of lending 
institutions is widened to include the chartered banks and the Quebec savings 
banks, which are empowered to make loans on the security of insured first mort- 
gages on residential property. The former system of joint loans has been replaced 
by a system of insured mortgage loans. The down-payment is reduced from 
20 p.c. to 10 p.c. on the first $8,000 of the mortgage value and the down-payment on 
portions in excess of $8,000 is placed at 30 p.c. Monthly payments are reduced by 
extending the life of the mortgage loans to 25 years from 20 years. 


An Act to amend the Emergency Gold M ining Assistance Act extends the application of 
she reek to ne cad of 1954 and increases the assistance with respect to gold produced 
in and 1954. 


The Fire Losses Replacement Account Act establishes a Fire Losses Replacement 
Account from which an advance may be made, up to a maximum of $5,000,000, 
for the restoration, rebuilding or repair of any property under the administration 
or control of a Government department or Crown corporation that has been lost, 
destroyed or damaged by fire. 


An Act to amend the Canadian Citizenship Act enables a person to apply for Canadian 
citizenship without first giving, as previously required, at least one year’s notice 
of his intention to do so. 


An Aet to amend the Research Council Act clarifies the position of the Council with 
respect to its authority to deal with personal property in the course of its operations 


and makes certain minor adjustments in connection with the powers of the Council. 


An Act to amend the Atomic Energy Control Act provides for the incorporation of a 

olding company to integrate the research and production activities in the atomic 

energy field, the company to be responsible to Parliament through the Chairman 

of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Obsolete references to the Civil Service Superannuation Act are eliminated. 
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PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY, 1497-1954 


Events in the General Chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 
Year Book, pp. 46-49, and from 1867-1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264. 
References regarding federal or provincial elections or changes in legislatures or 
ministries are given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government and in Appen- 


dices. * 
| 1954. Jan. 8-15, The Conference of Common- companied by his son, Prince Sahle 
wealth Finance Ministers was held in Selassie, and grandaughter, Princess 
Sydney, Australia, to review develop- Sebla Desta, visited Canada. June 5-27, 


ments in the economic field; Hon. D. C; Unit tour across Canada made from 
Abbott, Minister of Finance, led the Ottawa, Ont., by 20 journalists repre- 
Canadian delegation. Yanes8,.- Lhe senting NATO countries—inspected de- 


world’s longest pipe-line flow of crude 
oil starting from Alberta reached Sarnia, 
Ont., a distance of 1,770 miles. Jan. 23, 
The U.N. Command in Korea freed 
22,000 Korean prisoners-of-war who 
rejected communism. Jan. 25-Feb. 18, 
Great Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union met at a Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Berlin, Germany, and 
considered a conference on Korea and 


- Indo-China. Feb. 4-Mar. 17, Prime 


Minister St. Laurent made a round-the- 
world goodwill tour, visiting 11 countries 
including the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth. Feb. 4, Most northern 
group of Canada’s Arctic islands named 
the Queen Elizabeth Islands. Feb. 26-27, 
Dag Hammarskjold, United Nations’ 
Secretary-General, made an official visit 
to Ottawa, Ont., and received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws degree from Carle- 
ton College. Mar. 30, Canada’s first 
subway train commenced operation in 
Toronto, Ont. Apr. 1, Woodside, the 
early home of former Prime Minister 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
at Kitchener, Ont., became a national 
historic park. Apr. 8, Worst air disaster 
in history of Trans-Canada Airlines 
when aircraft crashed at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., killing 37 persons. Apr. 22-28, 
National Conservation Conference of 
leaders of Canada’s forest products 
industry held at Ottawa, Ont., urged 
greater co-operation in forestry con- 
servation. Apr. 23, Meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council, attended by the foreign 
ministers of the 14-member countries 
of NATO, held in Paris, France. Canada 
was represented by Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
Apr. 26, Hon. L. B. Pearson was leader 
of the Canadian delegation to the Far 
Eastern Conference for a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question which 
opened in Geneva, Switzerland. May 16, 
Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrived in London, England, 
ending a six-month tour of eastern 
Commonwealth countries. May 31, The 
Emergency Powers Act, giving the 
Parliament of Canada wide powers 
over the economy of Canada, expired. 
May 31-June 11, Canadian International 
Trade Fair, with exhibitors from 26 
foreign countries, held at Toronto, Ont. 
May 31, First Prairie Province television 
station, CBWT Winnipeg, went on the 
air. June 2, In London, England, Dr. 
C. J. Mackenzie, President, Atomic 
Energy Control Board, received Kelvin 
Medal for distinguished service in field 
of scientific engineering and research. 
Second Canadian to receive this award. 
June 3-7, His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, ac- 


fence installations, industrial projects and 
civic institutions, given opportunity to 
view Canadian way of life. June 7, 
United States Supreme Court handed 
down final decision to allow the Power 
Authority of State of New York to 
co-operate with The Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario on_con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence River 
power project. June 9, Arrival of last 
return flight from Korea on Korean 
Airlift. June 10-11, Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers for Europe of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
visited Ottawa. June 21, The new rail- 
way linking Sept Iles, Que., with the 
Quebec-Labrador iron-ore development 
began operation. June 29-30, Sir 
Winston Churchill, British Prime Min- 
ister, and Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden visited Ottawa. July 21, The peace 
agreement for an Indo-China cease fire 
was signed in Geneva to end the Indo- 
China war. July 27, The war ended 
officially in northern Indo-China. July 28, 
Canada appointed to serve with India 
and Poland on Commission supervising 
Indo-China armistice of July 27. J uly 29- 
Aug. 17, The Duke of Edinburgh attended 
the British Empire Games in Vancouver, 
B.C., ‘tapped’ the first aluminum 
ingot poured at Kitimat, B.C., toured 
northern Canada; left from St. John’s, 
N’f’ld, aboard the Royal Yacht Britannia. 
July 30, Field Marshal Earl Alexander, 
former Governor General of Canada, 
opened the 5th British Empire Games 
in Vancouver, B.C. July 31, Ceremonial 
opening at Sept Iles, Que., of the 1ew 
Quebec-Labrador iron-ore development 
presided over by Hon. Joseph Small- 
wood, Premier of Newfoundland, and 
Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis, Premier o 
Quebec. Aug. 2, First shipload of iron 
ore mined in the Quebec-Labrador field 
shipped from Sept Iles, Que., to Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A. Aug. 10, First ground 
broken for the power project of the St. 
Lawrence River in international cere- 
monies at Cornwall, Ont., and Massena, 
N.Y. Aug. 19, The Rt. Hon. C ; 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Minister of Defence Production, 
named 1954 winner of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Medal, for his part in the 
development of Canadian aviation. 
Aug. 22-Sept. 14, The Duchess of Kent 
and her daughter Princess Alexandra 
arrived in Quebec City. Aug. 380, the 
Duchess officially opened a new generat- 
ing station at Niagara Falls, Ont., adding 
900,000 kw. to Ontario’s electric power 
resources. Sept. 21, Highth session of The 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
closed at New York and ninth session 
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opened; Mr. Eelco N. Van Kleffens of 
The Netherlands, elected new President. 
Sept. 27-28, Mr. Shigeru Yoshida, Prime 
Minister of Japan, visited Ottawa. 
Sept. 30, Hon. Henry D. Hicks sworn 
in as Liberal Premier of Nova Scotia. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 3, Conference of nine 
nations, including Canada, met at 
London, England, to deal with important 
issues facing the Western World; Hon. 
L. Pearson represented Canada. 
The Nine-Power Conference agreed on a 
plan for West German re-armament. 
Oct. 4-8, Delegates from the 17 member 
nations of the Colombo Plan assembled 
in Ottawa for the fourth meeting of the 
Consultative Committee on Co-operative 
Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia, to review progress and 
future prospects and to discuss common 
problems and capital assistance for the 
under-developed areas of south and 
southeast Asia; Hon. Walter E. Harris, 
Canadian Minister of Finance, was 
Chairman of the Conference. Oct. 16, 
HKighty-two dead, one missing, damage 
$24,000,000 as aftermath of ‘‘Hurricane 
Hazel’’ and floods in the Humber River 
Valley and Holland Marsh, near Toronto, 
Ont. Oct. 20, Royal Commission, Mr. 
John B. Carswell, representing the 
Government of Canada, and Mr. D. 
Bruce Shaw, representing the Govern- 
ment of Ontario, appointed to inquire 
into the nature and extent of the damage 
caused by “Hurricane Hazel’. Oct. 23, 
Hon. L. B. Pearson, Minister of External 


an en ee 


Affairs, signed at Paris on behalf of 
Canada, a Protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, providing for the admission of 
the German Federal Republic into the 
western defence alliance, NATO. Oct. 28, 
RCMP patrol vessel St. Poch arrived 
at Vancouver on last voyage, was beached 
and transformed into an RCMP arctic 
museum. Nov. 12-17, Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, 
visited Ottawa and Hull. Nov. 14-17, 
Mr. Pierre Mendes-France, Premier of 
France, and his wife, visited Quebec 
City and Ottawa. Nov. 21, HMCS 
Labrador, the first naval arctic patrol 
vessel of the Royal Canadian Navy to 
complete an 18,000-mile history-making 
voyage through the Northwest Passage 
and around North America via Panama 
Canal, arrived at Halifax, N.S. Dec. 2-5, 
Sir John Kotelawala, Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, made an official visit to Canada. 
Dec. 6-8, Mr. Julius Raab, Chancellor 
of Austria, made an official visit to 
Ottawa. Dec. 10, Canso Causeway 
4,200 feet long, linking Cape Breton 
Island to the mainland of Nova Scotia, 
completed. Dec. 17, Ninth session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
at New York ended. Dec. 17-18, NATO 
Council session held at Paris, France; 
Hon. Ralph O. Campney, Minister of 
Defence and Hon. L. Pearson, 
Minister of External Affairs, represented 
Canada. Dec. 31, 100 years ago Bytown 
became the City of Ottawa. 
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PART VI.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA, 1871-1953 


In the following summary, the statistics of foreign trade, shipping, the Post 
Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the Post Office and Govern- 
ment savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1901; subsequently 
to years ended Mar. 31, except for trade, where calendar-year figures are given 
for 1931 and later years. Agriculture, dairying, mineral, manufacturing, banking, 
insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road-transportation, vital, 
hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years, and railway and 
fisheries statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1911, and to the calendar years 
1921-53. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. Telegraph statistics 
relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other 


Jines. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 


Notr.—T he interpretation of the symbols used in the tables will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


1881 


Population—! 


Ti eNewfoundland.-aeece cere: No. eee ap. 

2| Prince Edward Island......... 94,021 108, 891 

3) JNovai Scotia. oc cy cae ane 387, 800 440,572 

ai New, Brunswick.-..6. nee 285,594 821,233 

5) Quebec. acon occ ee ee 1,191,516] 1,359,027 

6 LOU. Sateen ee ee 1,620, 851 : 2,933, 662 

Ai PML ANTICO DE haa mrceeroatece Cee, 25,228 62,260 610,118 

Sipvoaskatehowanes..o sees = on 757,510 

S| MEA bertad xs. ee eee ee $2 a 588, 454 
10) British Columbia........ ss... 36,247 49,459 524, 582 
ES Yukon Lerritorve. se cee a s . 4,157 
12} Northwest Territories......... cs 48,000 56, 446 8,143 

pete, “S-apeaene ta T o Boh 8,787,9492 
13]Households?................... : ats 1,897,110 
Immigration— 
14] From United Kingdom....... No. 43.7 72a 
15} From United States........... es ake 23, 888 
16; From other countries.......... 4 = 24,068 
ede achat saree ott tet ene Qiatis 47,991 91,728 


_ I S| 


Vital Statistics—3 


id PS Binthsalive) ose ree nee No. x 
Rates per 1,000 population........ 74 
18} Deaths, all causes®............ No. 
Rates per 1,000 population........ 
19} “Marriages oo. +. #200. 20255) f,. No. 
Rates per 1,000 population........ iM 
POL sDivorces ce hee ee No. 558 | 


Health and Welfare— 
Hospirats—7 


mal SaAnntorian eels No. 
26 Bed capacity Gow teak it 
27). Patient days. e505. evce i 
28 xpenditurel’. ...........00- 

20 le ELORpItalss eee cores 

aor. Bed capacity. sr eveceecces 

olen Patient davare cats 2 ope 

32| | Expenditurel?............... $ 
33] Famimy ALLOWANCES.......... $ 
34| Otp AcE Prensions".......... $ 
35| PENSIONS roR THE BLIND".,.... 

36} UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCES,16, $ 


Criminal Statistics—” 

Convictions, indictable offences No. 
38} Convictions, non-indictable 
OTORCER o/s mys ew aos ee ts 


12,627 
100, 633 


19,396 
157,777 


1 The figures for 1949 and 1950 and those for 1952 and 1953 are intercensal estimates adjusted after the 1941 and 
1951 Censuses, respectively. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately. 
3 Exclusive of the Territories. 4 Intercensal estimate—excludeés households in institutions, hotels and camps. 
5 Year ended Mar. 31. 6 By place of occurrence prior to 1941; by place of residence from 1941. 7 For 
reporting hospitals only; private and federal hospitals excluded. 8 Figures derived from 1931 Census report. 
®Exclusive of Newfoundland. 10 Includes Newfoundland. 11 Bassinets for newborn excluded. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


| 1931 1939 1941 1949 1952 1953 
i er a ek ee | ape et 
| : a 345,000 374,000 383,000] 4 
88,038 94,0001 95,047 94,000 103,000 106,000] 2 
512,846 561,000! 577,962 629,000 653, 000 663,000] 3 
408,219 447 , 000! 457,401 508,000 526, 000 536,000] 4 
| 2,874,662| 3,230,000" 3,331,882] 3,882,000 4,174,000] 4,269,000] 5 
| 334315683}  3,708,0001} 3,787,655] 4,378,000 4,766, 000 4,897,000] 6 
700, 139 726,000! 729,744 757,000 798,000 809,000] 7 
921,785 906 , 000! 895, 992 832,000 843, 000 861,000) 8 
731,605 786, 000! 796, 169 885,000 970,000 1,002, 000| 9 
694,263 792,000! 817,861] 1,113,000 1,198,000 1,230, 000|10 
4,230 5,000! 4,914 8,000 9,000 9,000|41 
9,316 12,000! 12,028 16,000 16,000 16, 00012 
10,376,786} 11,267,000] 11,506,655| 13,447,000! 14,430,000} 14,781,000 
2,275,171 2,706, 089 3,561,004} 3,675 0004/13 
7,678 3,011 435 20,737 45,060 46,574|14 
: 15,195 5, 654 6,594 7,756 9,333 9, 407|15 
) 4,657 8,329 2,300 66,724 110, 105 112, 887|16 
| 27,530 16,994 9,329 95,217 164, 498 168, 868 
| ee er | | | | —— ee ed 
) 
| 240,473 229, 468 255,317 366, 139 402,527 416, 825/17 
: 23-2 20 22-2 37-1 27. 28-2 
) 104,517 108,951 114,639 124,047 125, 950 127, 381/18 
10-1 9 10-0 9-2 8- 8-6 
66,591 103, 658 121,842 123,877 128,301 130, 837/19 
6-4 9-2 10-6 9-2 8-9 8-9 
700 2,068 2,461 5,934 5,634 6055/20 
5878 609 613 7389 7779 810/24 
: 43,2478 51,628 53,445 61,676° 68,0339 62, 22319/22 
9, 657,5178| 11,923,695} 13,393,506] _17,813,0159 20,186,0439] 23, 750, 0131923 
38, 309, 4008 i = 146,866,7969| 162,714,2879 204,041,2249] 235, 512, 5001124 
| 318 47 47 60 62 62 60/25 
| 6, 0448 9,062 9,304 12, 836 13,739 14,365 15, 165|26 
1924/2898}  3,055,910| 3,227,640] 4,307,083| 4,370,008 4,808,365]  _5,160,391|27 
5, 329.3938] 6,882,443] 7,753,229 19,166,132} 22,893, 130 29,183,919} 30,882,973/28 
| 528 53 54 59 61 66 75|29 
| 29,2838 38,276 38, 800 42,395 42,720 46,417 49, 849|30 
10, 662,3438| 15,478,080 16,078,250} 18,774,505] 19,223,090 20,540,200] 23,540, 602/31 
13,235,7678| 15,449,122! 14,725,760| 35,383,231] 41,822,632 51,651,055 57,229, 007|32 
| z. 2 * 270,909,779| 297,514,034 320, 457,673| 334,197, 685/33 
) 7,050,924]  28,885,860| 28,472,475}  64,232,2109) 89,652,203 76,066,835"|  323,141,614|34 
‘A 859,853}  1,067,239|  2,532,0749] 3,536,730 721.4495] 2, 985,217|35 
: £ fe 49,827,000") 85,824, 000° 90,164,000"| 135, 822,000)36 
: 31,542 48, 107 42,646 41,6619 42,6249 41,591 45, 071|87 
327,778 428, 608 547, 556 980,4899|  1,183,9919 1,565,707 1, 763, 622/38 


12 Days’ stay of newborn excluded. 13 Not all hospitals shown above furnished financial reports. 
14 Federal contribution only. 15 Three months ended Mar. 31, 1952, under new program. 16 Includes 
supplementary benefit payments from 1950. 17 Years ended Sept. 30 prior to 1950; 1950 and subsequently, 
years ended Dec. 31. Statistics for the 3-month period, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950, are not included in the data shown, 
the pap being: indictable offences, 7,907; non-indictable offences, 323,441. 18 1886 figures; first year 
available. 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Education— y 
Tie eLotalkenrolment!s.seeencn secs No. 803,000 891,000 993,000} 1,092,633} 1,361,205}  1,880,80 
2| Average daily attendance?..... ie a & “ 669, 000 870, 532 1,349, 25 
Sl Mer Oa chers4 7-7 Mepro oer. a) <c.0 ees sé 13,559 18,016 23,718 27,126 40,516 56, 607 
4| Public expenditure on......... $ ee ae we 11,044,925) 37,971,374) 112,976,543 
Survey of Production— 
‘Ol eNeb values: 2k Myactn.c- see $ 
Agriculture—4 
6| Area of occupied farms........ acre | 36,046,401! 45,358,141} 58,997,995} 63,422,338] 108,968,715) 140,887,903 — 
Zlemiprovedslands.nasn4-... 10 sen a 17,335,818} 21,899,181) 27,729,852) 30,166,033] 48,733,823 70,769,548 
8} Cash income from the sale of 
{ALM productsises heen $000 
Fietp Crors—? 
Wheat arial wehcescorcusehtene bu. | 16,723,873] 32,350,269] 42,144,779] 55,572,368] 132,077,547| 226,508, 411 
$ 16,993,265] 38,820,323) 31,667,529] 36,122,039] 104,816,825) 374,178, 601 
10 Ostesecetic soe ok eee bu. | 42,489,453} 70,493,131] 83,428,202/151,497,407| 245,393,425 364,989,218 © 
$ 15,966,310} 23,967,665} 31,702,717] 51,509,118) 86,796,130} 180,989,587 
11 Barleyiacterc csc. one bu. | 11,496,038] 16,844,868) 17,222,795 22,224,366} 28,848,310} 42,956,049 | 
$ 8,170,735) 11,791,408] 8,611,397) \ 8,889,746] 14,653,697] 33,514,070 © 
12 Orn New encase ee bu. 3,802,830) 9,025,142) 10,711,380 25, 875,919] 14,417,599) 10,822,278 © 
$ 2,283,145} 5,415,085) 5,034,348] 11,902,923 5,774,039 7,081,140 , 
13 Potatoes Aacntescc. oes bu. | 47,330,187] 55,368,790] 53,490,857] 55,362,635! 55,461,473 62,230,052 
$ 15,211,774} 13,288,510} 21,396,342) 13,840,658) 27,426,765) 44,635,547 
14 Elavaancdicloveranaaeeer ton 3,818,641} 5,055,810} 7,693,733} 6,943,715) 10,406,367 8,829,915 
$ 38,869,900} 40,446,480) 69,243,597) 85,625,315] 90,115,531 174,110,386 — 
Total Areas, Field Crops?... acre as a. 15,662,811] 19,763,740) 30,556,168} 47,553,418 — 
Total Values, Field Crops?.. $ |111,116,606/155,277, 427 194,766, 934/237, 682,285] 384,513,795) 933,045,936 
Live Stock aNp Povuttry—0 
15 Horsess sae So ME, Beker ae No 836,700) 1,059,400) 1,470,600) 1,577,500) 2,599,000) 3,451,800 
$ a 2 ie 118,279,000} 381,916,000) 414,808,000 
16 Millc cowSMsceraeens eee No.| 1,251,200) 1,595,800) 1,857,100) 2,408,700 2,645,200 3,086,700 
$ i Pe ce 69,238,000} 111,833,000 
17 Other cattlom wearer: No 1,373,100} 1,919,200) 2,263,500} 3,167,800 3,880,900 
$ Ee on oe 54,197,000} 84,021,000 
18 Sheen ess wees, ey wate No.| 3,155,500} 3,048,700! 2,563,800} 2,510,200 2,174,300 
$ Ses Af ie 10,491,000} 10,702,000 
19 wines Se eres sc Pasks No.| 1,366,100) 1,207,600) 1,733,900} 2,353,800 3,634, 800 
$ ns a: i 16,446,000; 26,987,000 
20 AN poultry figs tc 3s eek No. 14,105,100) 17,922,700} 31,793,300 
$ ae 5,724,000} 14,654,000 
TotalMValuess ee bts: skeen $ 274,375,000} 630,113,000 
DAIRYING—= espe as Noah ve eo 
21 Total milk production..... 000 lb. $4 i 6,866,834) 9,806,741] 11,897,545 
22 Cheese, factory!2.......... lb. 54,574,856) 97,418, 855/220, 833,269) 199,904,205) 162, 117,000 
E $ 5,457,486} 9,741,886} 22,221,430] 21,587,124] 28,710,000 
23 Butter, creamery........... lb. 1,365,912] 38,654,364} 36,066,739] 64,489,398 128,745,000 
$ 341,478 913,591] 7,240,972} 15,597,807] 48,135,000 
24 Butter; daiey cc cscosac. anes: lb. 102,545, 169/111, 577, 210/105, 348,076} 137,110,200] 107,379,000 
$ an Bs 21,384,644! 30,269,497) 35,307,000 
25 Other dairy products!3...... $ ; ae 15,623,907) 35,927,426] 110,623,000 — 
Total Values, Dairy Products $ 22,743,939] 30,315,214} 66,470,953] 103,381,854 222,775,000 
Forestry— 
26) Primary forest production..... $ be 168,054,024 
27| Lumber production....... M ft. b.m me Ae a a 4,918,202} 2,869,307 
$ Ae Be ake te 75,830,954} 82,448,585 
28| ‘Total sawmill products........ $ fs Bt a hee a 116,891,191 — 
29| Pulp and paper products....... 151,003,165 — 
30} Exports of wood, wood products ; 


SALA PAPER «ce ciaals sie waa de eek 25,351,085} 33,099,915 SEP 284, 561, 47. 


1 All types of educational institutions. 2 Provincially controlled ordinary and technical day schoo 
’ Revised to reflect changes in data for the construction industry. 4 Exclusive of Newfoundland and th 
Territories. 5 Includes Newfoundland and the Territories. 6 Comparable figures not available. 
7 Figures for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the immediately preceding years; those for 1871 are for the 
four original provinces only. 8 Cwt. ° Includes other field crops, e.g., rye and flaxseed, not specified 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
1931 1939 1941 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
. = pain sei = 
: 2,264, 106 2,236, 342 2,131,391] 2,751,283"; 2,840,489") 2,922,9317 3,047,605 1 
1,801,955 1,870,563 1,802,300} 1,986,3497| 2,065,585") 2,117,457" 2,223,005 2 
| 71,246 74,549 , 308 82,085" 85,2777 90,403 93, 694 3 
' 144,748,823] 122,974,590} 129,817,268] 429,974,000"| 466,986,000"| 513,442,000 4 
| 3,186,572, 182|4, 565, 666, 059|9, 990,397, 793) 10,757 ,665,557/13,074,797,179|13,707,887,441 5 
163,114,034 173, 563,282 174,046,6545 6 
85,732,172 91,636,065 96,852 ,8265 7 
| 476,101 716,062 885,257 2,486,598 2,218,226) 2,816,461"; 2,849,310" 2,776,003) 8 
312,325,000 6 314, 825, 000 6 6 552,657,000 | 687,922,000 613,962,000] 9 
| 123,550,000 8 192,747,000 6 6 855,137,000 |1,090,512,0007} 782,521,000 
: 328, 278,000 6 305, 575, 000 6 6 488,191,000 | 466,805,000 406,960, 000/10 
| 77,970,000 6 125, 920,000 6 6 369,296,000 | 309,477,000"} 253,910, 000 
| 67,382, 600 6 110, 566, 000 6 6 245,218,000 | 291,379,000 262,065, 000)11 
| 17,465,000 6 47,651,000 6 6 269,951,000 | 307,749,000'| 224,580,000 
| 5, 449, 000 6 13,362,000 6 6 15,915,000 | 19,722,000 20,854, 000/12 
| 2,274,000 6 9,645,000 6 6 28,527,000 | 28,403,000 28, 199, 000 
| §2,305,0008 6 39,052 ,0008 6 6 48,355,000 | 60,071,000" 67,002, 000/18 
| 22,359,000) 6 48,274,000 c 6 98,077,000 | 100,784,000" 52,717, 000 
| 14,539,600 6 12, 632,000 6 6 19,484,000 | 19,083,000 19,650,000) 14 
| 110,110,000 6 158,723,000 6 6 297,238,000 | 271,687,000"} 269, 489, 000 
| eae fe Pies oe eS a ee a ee eee 
| 58, 862,305 6 56,788, 400 6 g 60,868,000 | 61,745,000" 60,601,000 
| 435,966, 400 6 704,761,000 6 6 2,120,301,000 |2,306,397,000"|1, 771, 098, 000° 
3,113,900 6 2,788,795 6 S 1,303, 800 1,180,400 . 1,096, 200)15 
205, 087,000 6 184,549, 656 é 6 94,130,000 | 94,998,000 87,565,000 
| 3,371,900 as 3,626,025 6 6 2,903, 800 2,968,000 3,146, 200/16 
160, 655,000 6 191,214,008 . 722,589,000 | 624,160,000 531,043,000 
4,601, 100 6 4,890, 982 6 ¢ 5,459, 300 6,204, 700 6,616, 000/17 
| 94,952,000 6 138,196, 159 6 6 871,003,000 | 802,284,000 686, 137,000 
3,627,100 6 2,839,948 6 c 1,461,200 1,588,200" 1,721,300)18 
/ 19, 680, 000 6 17,038, 647 6 38,439,000 | 35,314,000" 33, 883 , 000 
4,699,800 6 6,081,389 8 6 4,914,300 5,741,000 4,447,000)19 
\ 33, 288,000 8 54,911,751 6 6 185,773,000 | 152,894,000 137, 246,000 
65, 468, 000 6 63, 526, 202 6 6 67,857,000 | 65,782,000 66, 451, 000/20 
| 45,138,000 6 27,444,115 6 6 86,943,000 | 80,932,000 82,764,000 
.  §58,800,000 6 613,354,336 6 6 1,998,877,000 |1,790,582,0007| 1,558, 638,000 
14,339, 686 6 16,549, 902 6 15,322,350"| 15,309,971"| 15,734,603' 16,424, 800/21 
| 113, 956, 639 6 151,866,000 6 102,710,000"| 94,314,000") 73,668,000" 81, 660, 000/22 
12, 824, 695 6 24,737,037 6 30,737,0007| 33,527,000"| 22,782,000 25,337,000 
225,955,246 g 285, 848, 196 261,464,000") 257,165,000 | 280,746,000"; 302,606, 000/23 
50,198, 878 6 93,199,557 6 144,358,000"| 162,154,000 | 167,459,000"| 178,149,000 
98,590,000 6 82,796,000 6 27,352,0007} 26,830,000"| 23,769,000° 21,289 ,000/24 
20,098,000 6 24,373,000 8 14,714,000"| 16,159,000"} 138,924,000' 12,392,000 
| 109, 262, 600 6 159, 363, 878 6 357,798,000"| 403,052,000") 480,326,000"| 443,615, 000/25 
192,384,173 6 301,673,472 . 547,607,0007| 614,892,0007| 634,491,0007| 659,493,000 
141,123,930] 157,747,398] 213,163,089) 561,412,062} 625,734,603] 782,525,015} 815,651,194 Ps 26 
2,497,553 3,976, 882 4,941,084 5,915, 443 6,553, 898 6, 948, 697 6,807,594 7,057, 532P/27 
) 45,977,843] 78,331,839] 129,287,703} 334,789,873] 422,480,700) 507,650,241) 483,195,323) 520,565, 860P 
62,769,253} 100,132,597| 163,412,292} 396,415,201! 496,948,398] 591,551,749) 568,023,148) 608, 875, 068» 28 
174,733,954| 208,152,295] 334,726,175] 836,148,393) 954,137, 651|1,237,897,470/1, 157, 887, 657 1,179,665, 443/29 
185,493,491| 242,541,043] 387,113,232] 875,317, 680)1,112,945,061|1,399, 076, 131/1,366, 787,043 1,295,395, 860|30 


10 On farms only. 11 Figures for the decennial census years 1881-1921 are for the immediately preceding years. 
In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter and cheese; quantities have been calculated 
by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 25 cents per lb. 12 Data shown for 1949-53 represent 
cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk; prior to 1942 the figures included other cheese for Quebec only. 
13 Prior to 1921 this item does not include skim milk and buttermilk. 144 Years ended Mar. 31 prior to 1931. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


EE 


1901 


1,167,216 
24,128, 503 
5,539,192 
3,265,354 
37, 827,019 
6,096, 581 
51,900, 958 
2,249, 387 
788,0008 
36,0113 
9,189,047 
4,594,523 
6, 486, 325 
12,699, 243 
339, 476 
622,392 
1,008, 275 
40,217 

1, 259, 759 
. 450,394 
660, 030 


238, 902 
58 
11,891,025 


25,737,153 


339,173 


1911 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355, 272 
55, 648,011 
6,886,998 
23,784, 969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
108, 105 
34,098, 744 
10, 229, 623 
11,323, 388 
26, 467, 646 


1,917,678 
291, 092 
357,073 
127,414 

2,943, 108 

5, 692,915 

7,644,537 


1,363, 134 


266 
110, 838, 746 


34, 667,872 


1921 


926, 329 
19, 148, 920 
13,543, 198 

8, 485, 355 
47, 620, 820 


3, 828, 742 
53, 089, 356 
2,471,310 
19,293,060 
6,752,571 
15,057, 493 

72,451,656 
14,077,601 


4,906,230 
5,752,885 
14,195,143 


171,923,342 


2,754,157 


510 

484,669,451 

5,614, 132 © 
973,212 


34,931,935 


2,936,407 
10,151,594 
5,977,545 


$ | 77,964, 020|165, 302, 623/353, 213, 000/446, 916, 487 1,247,583,609)/2,697,858,073 


$ | 40,851,009} 59,429, 002/100, 415, 350/113, 249,350) 241,008, 416] 497,399, 761 
$ 124,907, 846/179, 918, 593/250, 759, 292/266, 527, 858) 601, 509, 018/1,365,292,8 


$ |221,617, 773/309, 676, 068/469, 847, 886/481, 053, 375|1,165,975,639|2,488,987,14 
$ | 96,709, 927/129, 757, 475/219, 088, 594/214, 525,517) 564, 466, 621/1,123,694,263 


716,860 
71,58420 
299, 535 
89,165 

82, 483 

99,552 

236, 205 
58, 789 

127, 867 
792 


1, 782, 832 


3 1898. 


Item 1871 1881 1891 
Mineral Production— 
iw Goldin. «4-5 08 wee wend ane ee OZ. ts 105, 187 63, 524 45,018 
$ 2, 14,412) “1, 3dtsnlbs 930,614 
Ol STL VER.e cea. CORES erie aoe ee oz. t - 355,0832 414, 523 
$ 347,2712 409, 549 
Si Coppers... vee ac eee lb. a 3,260,4242| 9,529,401 
$ oe 366,7982| 1,226,703 
Ale Beane a tee rien iter ee nes lb. Af 204,8002 88, 665 
$ 9,2162 3,857 
Ole PLING weer, cto tae latindere sie a ae be: 
GiOEANTCKC ler cane ook te cic cane tee lb. 830,4774| 4,035,347 
$ vs 498 ,2864| 2,421,208 
A Petal Grote pe ee eee era short ton 1,063,7425) 1,537,106} 3,577,749 
1,763,4235) 2,688,621] 7,019,425 
Sime Nbural: gas tas. ones vate M cu. ft. a BA au 
$ xe 150,000 
9$i= Eetroleum) crude... cence bbl. 368, 987 755, 298 
$ by 1,010,211 
J0l@eAsbestos’. LaGascee cane: short ton 9,279 
$ ad 999,878 
Ji. Cements... see. oo. nea eee bbl. 69,8432 93,479 
$ 81,9092 108, 561 
Totals, Mineral Production’. $ 
Water Power— 
12; Turbine installation........... h.p 71,219 
Central Electric Stations— 
Ii ePowerthousestan. ho. fot. 1a O. 80 
14| Capital invested. ..........-... $ 4,113,771 
15| Power generated......... 7000 kwh. 3 
16leiCustomers: tee cok. eee O. 
Fisheries— 
17; Marketed value of all products. $ 7,573,199} 15,817,162} 18,977,874 
Furs— 
{SliPelts taken!0) see, age sien cee ‘ 0. A 
19} Value of animals onfurfarms.. $ 
Manufactures— 
POs Employees. Sas. sane 2.0 No 187,942 254, 935 369, 595 
plie@apital. by, eeen ae ee ee 
22| Salaries and wages............ 
23| Values of materials used in.... 
Products— 
24 Grosset, pee ee eet o> Tae 
25 INIGTISS pace inert cere 
26|Index of Industrial Production". .. 
Construction— 
27); Values of contracts awarded... $ 
Labour— 
Gainfully Occupied—',17 
28 Agricultural occupations..... No. 735, 20718 
29 Other primary SOAS Rae Ss Ne $5 58,21120 
30 Manufacturing PRS oy Mba a ey 237,972 
31 Construction ep hs A = a 86, 694 
32 Transportation? “ ..... et ae ie 61,310 
33 Trade and finance “ ..... ee a He 88, 064 
34 Service Si AS: % nA - 203, 897 
35 Clerical SE EE ¥ AS oF 24,121 
36 Labourers” 4 ee .s ae Ae 116,598 
37 Not stated a eee. 3 bs ehh ig 3,534 
Totals, Gainfully Occupied!?. “ Au ae 1,615, 608 
8|.. Wage-earners!”... .ashaset teens No. - 
1 As from 1932 the values include exchange equalization. 2 1887. 
6 1892. 7 Includes other items not specified. 8 1886. 


ended Sept. 30. 


2,723, 634 
1,628, 273 


41889. 
9 Bixcludes Newfoundland. 


ibe 
345, 425,000} 240,133,300 — 


933,735 
139,87721 
372,234 
150, 567 
158, 926 
221,805 
322, 895 
106,351 
317,244 


i” 


1,035, 283 — 
115,73732 
406,677 
162,275 x 


2,693, 892 
58, 093, 396 
20, 562,247 

6, 141,943 

292,304, 390 
24,114, 065 

267, 342, 482 

7,260, 183 

237,245,451 
~ 6,059,249 
65, 666, 320 
15, 267, 453 
12,243,211 
41,207, 682 
25, 874,723 

9,026, 754 
1,542,573 
4,211,674 

164, 296 
4, 812, 886 
10, 161, 658 
15, 826,243 


230. 434, 726 


6, 666,337 


1939 


5,094,379 


8,289,212 


611 


559 
1,229, 988, 951|1, 564, 603, 211/1,641, 460, 451 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1941 


5,345,179 
205, 789, 392 
21,754, 408 
8,323, 454 
643,316,713 
64, 407, 497 
460, 167, 005 
15, 470, 815 
512,381, 636 
17,477,337 
282, 258, 235 
68, 656, 795 
18, 225, 921 
58, 059, 630 
43, 495,353 
12,665, 116 
10, 133, 838 
14, 415, 096 
477, 846 

21, 468, 840 
8,368,711 
13, 063, 588 


| 


560, 241, 290 


| RS | 


8, 845, 038 


607 


—_—_————— 


1949 


4,123,518 
148, 446, 648 
17,641, 493 
13, 098, 808 
526,913, 632 
104,719,151 
319, 549, 865 


257,379,216 
99,173,289 
19, 120, 046 

110,915,121 
60,457,177 
11, 620, 302 


11,613,333 


650 


1950 


4,441, 227 
168, 988, 687 
23,221,431 
18, 767,561 
528, 418, 296 
123,211, 407 
331,394, 128 
47, 886, 452 
626, 454, 598 
98,040, 145 
247,317, 867 
112, 104, 685 
19,139,112 
110, 140, 399 
67, 822, 230 
6,433,041 
29, 043, 788 
84,619, 937 
875,344 

65, 854, 568 
16,741, 826 


12, 562,750 


665 


~ 21,865, 467 


1951 


4,392,751 
161, 872, 873 
23, 125, 825 


539,941,589 
149, 026, 216 
316, 462, 751 
58, 229, 146 
682, 224,335 
135, 762, 643 
275, 806, 272 
151, 269,994 
18, 586, 823 
109, 038, 835 
79, 460, 667 
7,158,920 
47,615, 534 
116, 655, 238 
973,198 
81,584,345 
17,007,812 
40, 446, 288 


13,342, 504 


647 


1952 


4,471,725 
153, 246, 016 
25, 222, 227 
21,065, 603 
516,075, 097 
146,679, 040 
337, 683, 891 
54,671,021 
743,604, 155 
129, 833, 285 
281,117,072 
151,349, 438 
17,579, 002 
111, 026, 149 
88, 686, 465 
9,517, 638 
61, 237,322 
143, 038, 212 
929, 339 
89,254,913 
18,520,538 
48, 059, 470 


| | 


14,305, 880 


562 


1953 


4,055,723 
139,597,985 
28, 299, 335 
23,774,271 
506, 504,074 
150, 953, 742 
387, 411, 588 
50,076, 822 
803, 523, 295 
96,101,386 
287,385,777 
160, 430, 098 
15,900,673 
102,721,875 
100, 985, 9238 
10, 877,017 
80, 898, 897 
200, 582, 276 
911, 226/10 

86, 052, 895 
22, 238, 335/11 

58, 842, 022 


omureinanen ye Ww DO eS 


1,336, 303, 503 


14,929, 074/12 


§24|13 
14 


587,566,990 737,811, 153|1, 264, 862, 643|2, 501, 890, 657 2,771, 267, 43513, 276, 280, 917|3, 637, 620, 160 3,957,018, 348|22 
1,221,911, 982|1, 836, 159, 375|3, 296, 547, 019|6, 843, 231, 064)7, 538, 584, 532)9, 074, 526, 353)9, 146, 172; 494| 9,380, 558, 682/23 


2,555, 126, 44813, 474, 783, 528/6, 076, 308, 124 12,479,593,300|13,817,526,381| 16,392, 187,132 16,982,687,035!2| 17,785, 416,85412/24 
1,252, 017, 248]1,531, 051, 901)2, 605, 119, 788 5, 330, 566, 434|5, 942, 058, 229/6, 940, 946, 783 7,443,533,199]} 7,993,069,351)25 


| 16,330,867| | 287338,030| | 33,317,663| 44,418,573 48,493,718] 54,851,844} 59, 409,198 62, 860, 927|15 
1,632,792| 1,941,663}  2,081,270/ 3,076,369} 3,269,824) 3,439,750} 3, 620, 595 3, 817, 281|16 
| 

| 30,517,306)  40,075,922| 62,258,997| 132,306,372) 152,062,5979| 175,718,088%) 149,787,361° 150,226,7389|17 
| 4,060,356] 6,492,222; _7,257,337| 9,902,790] _7,377,4919) _7,479,2728| 7,981, 742 7,568, 865/18 
117803/217| 14,286,937] 21,123,161] 22,899,882] 23,184,033) 31,134,400%, 24,215, 061 23.349, 680 

| 8,497,237; 6,920,464] 7,928,971] 8, 743,225| 10,444,286) 10,195,561) 9,580, 702 10,835, 709|19 
| 

| 528, 640 658, 114 961,178] 1,171,207; 1,183,297] 1,258,375) 1,288, 382 1,327, 451/20 
8,705,701, 893]3, 647, 024, 449)4, 905, 503, 966 al 


| 15 109-7 164-8 199-6 211-5 226-5 232-9 248 -4|26 
315,482,000| 187,178,500] 393,991, 3001, 143, 547, 300|1,525, 764, 70/2, 295, 499, 200 1, 812,177,600] 2,017,060, 700/27 
| 1,127, 682 1,083, 816 ; 826,75919 28 
a 150, 276 203, 586 : 196,99619 29 
495, 842 709, 181 973,98219 30 
| 203,056 213, 493 % 319,065! 31 
289, 030 311, 645 : 492,98619 32 
352,414 370, 617 oa 520,76119 33 
| 616, 953 725,456% ve 919,92219 34 
258, 684 314,051 : 541,71319 35 
/ 426 , 242 252, 693 e 323,82919 36 
1,654 11,413 se: 63,60019 37 

| 3,921, 833 4,195, 95124 2 5, 179, 61319 si 
: 2,570,097 2, 816, 79824 4,006, 46619 a 38 


16 10 years of age or over prior to 1911; 14 years 
18 Includes all farmers’ sons, 14 years and 
19 Exclusive of Newfoundland with a labour force 


14 1935-39 =100. 15 Not comparable with later years. 
of age or over after 1921. 17 Exclusive of the Territories. 
over, whether or not reported with gainful occupation. : 
of 106,540 persons (78,658 wage-earners). 20 Excludes Indians. 21 Includes pulp-mill employees and 
almost all mine and smelter employees, except clerical workers. 22 Excludes Indians on reserves. 23 In- 
cludes ‘‘Communication’”’. 24 Exclusive of 314,584 persons on Active Service on June 2, 1941. 2% Ex- 
clusive of labourers in agriculture, fishing, logging and mining. 


of unimproved road allowance not in use in Saskatchewan. 


sea-going and inland international. 


8 Includes Atlantic and Pacific overseas services of Canadian carrie 


6 Wiscal years prior to 1941. 


7 Includes 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA~—continued 
Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Transportation— 
Steam Ramways— 
1| Miles in operation............. No. 2,695 7,194 13, 838 18,140 25, 400 39,191 
Pip Capivdlelia bility eee eee see $ |257,035,1881/284, 419, 293/632, 061, 440/816, 110, 837 1,528,689 ,201|2,164,687,636 
Simerk AaSseCngers, seine ess eee No 5,190,4162| 6,943,671] 13,222,568] 18,385,722] 37,097,718] 46, 793,251 
AW RET ON Ge ea ae ee ton 5,670,8362} 12,065,323} 21,753,021] 36,999,371] 79,884,282 83,730,8293 
SMa neS a, ce eee ee ee. $° | 19,470,5402| 27,987,509} 48,192,099] 72,898,749] 188,733, 494 458,008,891 
GierEixpensess 2) 28.62 Ast ees $ 15,775,5322| 20,121,418] 34,960,449] 50,368, 726 131,033,785} 422,581,205 nd 
ELectric Raiways— e 
dee Males anvoperabiones. nea... No. 553 1,224 1, 687 
Si Capitalliability.....0.... ee $ : . 111,532,347) 177,187,436 
SitePassencers. ah hele FPP eee No. le 120,934,656} 426,296,792] 781,175,654 
LO WERE rere lite. * aes eee eo ee ton | ? 287, 926 2,496, 072 2,282,292 
RLU Earnings: ae) eae $ aie 5,768,283] 20,356,952} 44,536,833 — 
Po heeEDxpensess: > stck-. chi. Ss ees $ 3,435,163} 12,096,134] 35,945,316 — 
Roap TRANSPORTATION— 
13} Highways, total milages!..... No. A 
14| Capital expenditure on‘........ $ of he 
15} Motor-vehicles registered..... No. * 21,783 464, 805 
16} Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation....... 
SHIPPING— . 
17|_ Vessels on the registry........ No 7,394 7,015 6,697 8, 088 7,482 
ton 1,310,896] 1,005,475 666, 276 770,446] 1,223,973 — 
International Sea-borne—*,” ee 
18 Hntereds esse. cacao es ton 6,576,771) 6,967,449] 9,372,369] 13,235,307 25,205,441) 27,344,957 
19 Cleared = eae He ai eae a 6,549,257] 6,834,983] 9,430,279] 12,794,501 22,224,104) 27,303,673 © 
20 PLotalsseRaten.6 ie “| 13,126,028] 13,802,432} 18, 802,648! 26,029,808] 47,429,545 54,648,630 
Coastwise—6 a 
21 MNGered 5 eee A ee ton 7,664, 863] 12,835,774] 17,927,959] 34,280,669] 28,567,545 
22 @lesred: Aye Sar ek See. ee 7,451,903} 12,150,356] 16,516,837] 32,347,265 27,773,668 J 
23 “Totals aati facet oe tees @ 15,116,766} 24,986,130} 34,444,796} 66,627,934] 56,341,213 
CANALS— 
24| Passengers carried............ No. 100,377 118,136 146,336 190, 428 304, 904 230,129 
25|qelrelohtase een ete ae h eaten ton | 3,955,621) 2,853,230! 2,902,526] 5,665,259] 38,030,353] 9,407,021 
Arr TRANSPORTATION—8 
26h Miles flownlseae aerate 2. eee No 294, 449 
27| Passenger miles............... . of 
Poleebreic ht carricdenws eae lb. 79,850 
polee\iailicarricd se eee nee. oe ee 
Communications— 
30} Telegraphs, Govt., miles of E 
Pine? So. ee ie Se O. 1,947 2,699 5,744 8,446 11,207 
31| Telegraphs, other, milesofline. <“ ae 27,866 80,194 33,905 41,577 
oul elephoneseee: eo 2 ot otis a tee 63,192 302,75910 902,090 — 
33/ ‘Telephones, employees!!....... ce in 10,42510 19,943 — 
34| Radio receiving licences....... 4 re ws 
; 
Post Office— 
Sally ALVCVENUGH. eete tc. eo a ee $ 803,637} 1,344,970} 2,515,824} 3,421,192] 9,146,952} 26,331,119 
SG Lixpendibures. ere men eee $ 994,876} 1,876,658} 3,161,676] 3,837,376 7,954,223] 24,661,262 — 
37| Money orders issued........... $ 4,546,434) 7,725,212) 12,478,178] 17,956,258! 70,614,862] 173,523,322 — 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 
38| Establishments............... No. ; 
39) Employees. -o:.«.cdnsuteipimatncte a ds 
£0}... Nettaa logis versi-neeennras eet $ 
41} Retail—Stores................. No. 
42| Employees, full-time.......... ae 
43 | INGUSAl es. A8c. ce ce $ ne As Ae aa i A 
a I os Le 2 
1 1876. 21875. 3 Duplication eliminated. 4 Fiscal years. 5 Excludes milage 


1931 1939 1941 1949 1950 1951 
42,280 42,637 42,441 42,979" 42,978" 42,956 
- 4,232, 022, 088|3, 367,702, 730|3, 397, 488, 564 3, 269, 633, 260|3, 475, 808, 31013, 571, 693, 932)3, 715, 208, 672 
26.396,812| 20,482,296) 29,779,241) 34,883,803 31,139,092} 30,995, 604 
74,129,6943|  84,631,1223] 116,808,091) 142,719,4318 144,218,319] 161,260,5213 
358,549,382] 367,179,095) 538,291,947) 894,397, 264 958, 985, 7511, 088, 583, 789|1, 172, 158, 665 
391 ,025,588| 304,373,285| 403,733,542] 831,456, 446 833, 726, 562 
1,379 1,083 1,028 719 663 595 
215,818,096] 204,581,406] 193,532,914) 171,370,207 186,444,978) 199,411,550 
720,468, 361| 632,533,152| 795,170, 569/1, 240, 558, 812 1,186,570, 685|1,165,120,3717|1, 109, 299, 866 
1,977,441 2,313,748 3,265, 449 3, 702,016 4,115,974 4,480,072 
49,088,310] 42,864,150] 55,334,647) 91,034,058 95,596,394] 99,114,548 
35,367,068| 29,605,328] 37,030,823] 89,414,380 92,378,848) 97,880,959 
378, 094 497, 707 561, 489 561,347 567,155 511,8785, © 
66,250,229] 62,577,241] 37,237,954) 156,223, 856 154,699,553] 192,810,862 


45, 834, 452 
45,077, 424 
90,911,876 


47,134, 652 
47, 540,555 
94,675, 207 


470, 461 


9,300 

43, 928 
1,364, 200 
23,825 
523, 100 


30,416, 107 
36, 292, 604 
167,749, 651 


13,140! 
90,5642 


3,325,210,30012 
125,003' 


238,683! 


from 1949. 
at June 30. 
minimum. 


2,755,569 ,9001212,447,65 


1, 439, 245 
79,915, 560 


44,775,116 
47,052,371 
91,827, 487 


45, 386, 457 
43, 183, 652 
88, 570, 109 


62,790 
23,391,077 


10,969,271 
26,107,750 
21,253,364 
1,900, 347 


35, 288, 220 
35, 456, 181 
145, 204, 787 


9 Prior to 1941, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
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1,572,784 
91,139,300 


8,667 
1,271,811 


31, 452, 400 
33,318, 400 
64,765, 800 


48,107,158 
46, 433, 320 
94,540, 478 


100, 092 
23, 453, 367 


12,508,390 
56,723,714 
16,559,611 

3,411,971 


40,383, 366 
38, 699, 674 
173,565,550 


2,290, 628 
196, 040, 170 
14,102 

1, 832,393 
40,088,377 


56, 037, 003 
52, 203, 784 
108, 240, 787 


81,216 
24,373,752 


40,088, 834 


464,609, 4867 


35,119, 684 
13, 752, 434+ 


80,618, 401 
77, 642,621 
415,703,754 


222,332,113 
14, 816 
1,665, 697 
42,816,949 
47,340, 150 
90, 157,099 


56, 066, 997 


64,255 
27, 439, 076 


44,470,174" 


550, 534, 0585 


44,586,726 
14,501,110" 


84, 528, 655 
82,639,741 
479, 520,987 


11 Exeludes rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
14 Average maximum. 


2C 


977,577, 062|1, 057, 186, 304 


2,872,420 
252,213,001 


47, 508,342 
52,750, 461 
100, 258, 803 


60, 802,798 
55, 609, 082 
116,411, 880 


93,512 
29,325,034 


52,578,934? 
689,819, 451 
59,199,354" 
16, 824, 6525 


90, 454, 678 
91,781, 466 
511,915, 621 


42,953 


30, 167,145 
162,175,381 


568 
153, 516,177 


4,079,474 
104, 028, 691 
101,110, 712 


278, 004, 926 


15,815 
1,731, 064 


52,156, 098 
53,023,949 
105, 180, 047 


56,776,504 


104,135 
31,354, 139 


58,775,340 
805, 642, 141° 
135,055, 106° 

18,328,310" 


104, 622, 208 
97,973, 263 
580, 823, 6225 


Railway Commission excluded. 
2Census figures for 1930. 
15 Estimated on intercensal survey. 


43,163 

3, 861,756,258 
28, 736, 159 
156, 249, 259 
1, 205, 935, 414 
1, 100, 393, 836 


BD St C8 


552 
186, 117, 922 
1,076, 979, 055 
3, 968, 74210 
107,990, 692|11 
105,027, 443/12 


Fo oh 3 


517, 80918 
234, 334, 349|14 
3,430, 672|15 


307, 664, 16416 


16, 18117 
1,694,715 


56,589, 078)18 
61, 962, 634/19 
118,551, 712|20 


67, 417, 391/21 
62, 022, 657/22 
129, 440, 048|23 


112, 082|24 
33,373, 064/25 


64,076, 912/26 
942, 269, 095/27 
177, 451, 345/28 

20,319, 952|29 


8, 293/30 
44, 434/31 
3,606, 407/32 
0, 540/33 
2,263, 816/34 


112, 024, 245/35 
105, 553, 191/36 
623, 266, 884/37 


10 Ag 
13 Average 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA~—continued 


Item 


——$qj]—| |_| ss 
| 


Wholesale and Retail Trade—concl. 


Services— 
He tEstablishments:))scses cease: 


2) Employees, full-time.......... 
SlseIVECEIp bs), 1 cetus aimee Seen 


4|\Commercial Failures®.......... 
DimesLabitiest. ar, ae cet. SAE 


Foreign Trade—’ 
6) Exports, domestic............. 
AlIVe=expOrts eames... net: sai 
8} Imports, for consumption...... 


Totals, Foreign Trade....... 


9| Total exports to Common- 
wealth 
Exports to United Kingdom... 
Total imports from Common- 
wealth 


o:% (ei (a) ae) Sie jee eis: 8c/aa tell ie) (6 ja te 


Exports to United States...... 
Imports from United States... 
Exports to other countries..... 
Imports from other countries. . 


Exports, Domesric, BY CHIEF 


sides. 
Beekand veales pemenen... ace 


RVOOGsulp. ele ee ek. coe, 


PNG WS PTI G Sa aed hosts cy cts at 


Farm implements............. 
COpbEr;.,. «aE ec on vcr 


INIOKEL..,..0 See Oe Eos > 2 


Exrorts, Domrstic— 
33) Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. 
Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres).... 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
CUCIB i 5 eo ba deus ean 


pregucts) 0.6 yo 2 sae 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

products (except chemicals). . 
Chemicals and allied products. 
All other commodities........ 


Totals, Exports, Domestic. . 


1 Census figures for 1930. 


$ 
Imports from United Kingdom $ 


$ 
Bacon, hams, shoulders and_ ewt. 


1871 


57,630,024 
9,853, 244 
84, 214, 388 


151, 697, 656 


25,346,019 
21,733,556 


51,317, 045 
48, 498, 202 
29,164, 358 
27,185, 586 
3,119,647 
5, 711, 757 


1,748,977 
1,981,917 
306, 339 
1,609, 609 
542,386 
231, 227 


103, 444 
1,018,918 
40, 876 
241,366 
8, 271, 439 
1, 109, 906 
829, 550 
8,355, 874 


6, 246, 000 
120, 121 


80 
208 


1881 


83,944,701] 88,671,738 
13,375,117}, 8,798, 631 
90, 488, 329/111, 533, 954 


187, 808, 147]209, 004, 323 


45,980, 062 
42,637,219 


45,514, 323 
42,885, 142 
34, 038, 431 
36,338, 701 
3,926, 208 
8, 635,305 


2,523,010 
2,593, 820 
439, 728 
2,173,108 
2,926, 532 
1,191,873 
8,811, 278 
6, 261, 383 
103, 547 
758,334 
13,728 
83,738 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


1891 


1,861 
16,723,939 


47,137, 203 
43, 243,784 


44, 337, 052 
42,018,943 
37,743, 430 
52,033, 477 
3,791,105 
15, 163, 425 


2,108,216 
1,583, 084 
296,784 
1,388,578 
260, 569 
129,917 
4,892,327 
2,929, 873 
75, 542 
628, 469 
3,098 

16, 051 


1901 


1,341 
10, 811, 671 


1911 


1,332 


1921 


2,451 
18,491,196] 73,299,111 


177, 431,386} 274,316, 553|1,189,163,701 


17,077, 757 
177,930,919 


372, 440, 062 


100, 748, 097 
92,857, 525 


46, 653, 228 
42, 820, 334 
67, 983, 673 
107,377,906 

8,699, 616 
23, 899, 785 


9,739,758 
6,871,939 
1 


1,123,055 
1,055, 495 
11,778, 446 
97,105 
813,343 


49, 255, 523/106, 202, 140/195, 926, 397 


5,510, 443 
652,621 


9,508, 800 
775,793 


7,101,532} 8,626,912 


31, 269 


280, 619 


252, 620 


39,604,000} 10,994, 498 


150, 412 


505,196 

5, 352, 043 
240, 499 
163 
"7,022 
513, 909 
13,742, 557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351, 085 
556,527 
1,618, 955 
3,988, 584 


851,211 
5,291,051 


20,696,951 
735, 695 
9,380, 505 


1,937,207 


1,742,946 
26,345,776 
2,659, 261 
9,537, 558 
958, 365 
656, 023 
2,517, 084 


26,715 
864,573 
25,541,567 
68, 465, 332 
1, 880, 539 
33,099,915 
3,778, 897 
33, 395, 096 
7,356,444 


791, 855 
3,121,741 


15, 683, 657 


21,264,418 


452,724, 603|1,240,158,882 


148, 967, 442 
132,156,924 


129, 467, 647 
109,934,753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 
21, 233, 288 
47,432,691 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 


"69, 829 
2,076, 477 
84,368, 425 
69, 693, 263 


1,818,931 
56,334, 695 


ec (a Cy ee eee 


57,630,0241 83,944, 7011 88,671, 7381177, 431, 386 


t 2 Figures include 5,542 hotels with 46 
maximum full-time employees and with receipts of $348,401,100. 


742,724, 813|2,450,587,001 


— 


403, 452, 219 


312,844,871 


~ 


266, 002, 688 
213,973,562 
542, 322, 967 


856, 176, 820 


243,388,515 


117,979, 374 


129, 215, 157 


310,952,138 


6,017,032 
66, 520, 490 
14,321,048 
14, 152,033 

8,563,553 
11, 469, 050 

982,338 
31,492, 407 


12,527,373 
74,175,900 


12,748,082 


47,018,300 
9,405, 291 
111,108 
525, 656 
176,975 
963, 962 
191,299 
12, 633,389 


482,140,444 


188, 359, 937 
18,783,884 
284, 561, 478 
76,500,741 
45,939,377 


40,345,345 
20,142,826 


32,389, 669 


,056 average minimum and 64,062 average 
3 Average minimum. 


4 Averag 


+ 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


42, 223! 
55, 257! 
249, 455, 900! 


2, 5636 
52, 987, 554° 


587, 653, 440 
11,907,020 
- 628, 098, 386 


1,227, 658, 846 


219, 781, 406 
170, 597, 455 


151,999,922 
109, 468, 081 
240,196, 849 
393,775, 289 
127,675,185 

82,323,175 


194,825,612 
117, 871, 254 
5, 697,224 
20, 207,319 
11,177,072 
3, 767,918 
24,259, 755 
9,923,520 
127,752 

2, 035, 382 
36, 893 

429, 938 
84,788, 400 
10,594,917 
937,733 
20,116, 020 
12, 450,741 


30, 056, 643] ° 


40,164,815 
107, 233, 112 
2,888, 757 
196,789, 100 
17,064, 860 
63, 528, 600 
14,181, 565 
2,208, 475 
4,659,776 

, 2,391,111 
5,564,529 
159, 438 
5,174, 643 


209,760, 786 
70,938,351 
5,394,084 
185, 493, 491 
19, 086, 492 
56, 158, 939 
14,976,873 
10, 848, 946 
587, 653, 440 


maximum. 
to 1931. 


1939 


1,299 
11,635, 000 


1941 


49,271 
62,781 
254, 678, 000 


882 
6,959, 000 


1949 


596 
17,279,000 


924, 926, 104|1, 621, 003, 175|2, 992, 960,978 


10,995, 609 
751,055, 534 


1,686,977, 247 


430, 806, 546 
328, 099, 242 


188, 900, 276 
114, 007, 409 
380, 392, 047 
496, 898, 466 
113, 727,511 

65, 256, 792 


162, 904, 586 
109, 050, 542 
5, 342, 172 
16, 378, 301 
12,115, 598 
4, 142,375 
16,794, 866 
7,881, 541 
1,878, 251 
32, 656, 049 
38,732 

518, 097 
90,944, 800 
12, 248, 650 
2,113, 160 
48, 829, 466 
14, 110, 308 
31,000, 602 
53,174, 453 
115, 687, 288 
6,974, 684 
549,919, 700 
52,396, 086 
234,781, 300 
57,933, 511 
3,696, 759 
9, 850, 076 
3,571, 682 
9, 922, 232 
346, 018 

15, 365, 288 


220,118, 056 
131, 803, 706 
14, 427, 669 
242, 541,043 
63, 102, 432 
182, 890, 103 


29,332,099 
24,263,342 


19,451,366 


1,448,791, 650 
3,089, 246,191 


878, 640, 907 
658, 228, 354 


359, 942, 070 
219, 418, 957 
599,713, 463 


1,004, 498, 152 


142, 648, 805 
84, 351, 428 


196, 646, 340 
161, 856, 075 
11, 439,191 
44, 807,353 
7,691, 664 
3,295, 148 
3, 208, 764 
1,958,708 
4,646, 140 
77, 494, 498 
62,345 

996, 057 
92,331, 000 
13,554,911 
2, 282,139 
74, 205,325 
28, 234, 485 
85, 897, 736 
65, 240, 248 
154, 356, 543 
30,972, 047 
430, 087, 100 
40,951,367 
275,190,300 
67,679, 708 
3,818, 025 
13, 525,301 
3,987,516 
12,278,377 
453, 909 

19, 410, 596 


285,708,739 
201,730, 555 
30,819, 633 
387, 113, 232 
239,900, 848 
244,012,336 
45,172,085 


58,676,338 
127, 869, 409 


29,491. 856 


2,761, 207, 241 
5, 783, 660, 075 


704,955, 726 


494, 228,816 
307, 449, 800 


1950 


fale 
15, 392, 000 


38, 686, 122 


1,015, 022,448) 655,089,381 


469,910,011 


645, 624, 296 
404, 213, 449 


1951 


58, 7482 
143, 8002,3 
190, 0482,4 


1,085, 757,900 


797 
19, 048, 000 


3,118, 386, 551/3, 914, 460, 376 


48, 923,939 


3,174, 253, 1838/4, 084, 856, 478 
6,331,325, 811/8, 048, 240, 798 


872, 407, 020 
631, 460, 954 


727, 088, 882 
420,984,515 


1,503, 458, 711|2, 020, 987, 630|2, 297,674, 594 
1,951, 860, 065|2, 130, 475, 929|2, 812, 927, 298 


1952 


843 
19, 823, 000 


4,301, 080,679 


54, 878, 985 


4,030, 467, 653 
8,386, 427,317 


1,007,532, 782 


745, 845, 393 


544, 461, 565 
359, 757, 123 


2,306, 954, 938 
2,976, 962,332 


474,479,819| 442,309,540} 744,378,762) 986,592,959 
315,118,360} 398,152,913) 544,840,298) 509,053,756 
210,384,483} 162,993,750} 237,060,505} 336,023, 883 
435,158,365} 325,613,570} 441,042,753] 621,292,402 
9,698,024] 10,095,002} 12,078,671) 13,246,269 
97,693,325] 93,838,590} 113,854,397] 116,054,531 
92,628,271) 18,079,576| 59,272,650} 80,938,416 
18,532,774| 16,571,166) 53,898,508) 68,239,757 
17,306,100] 15,052,045) 43,906,154) 102,713,061 
25,471,783| 23,442,235) 58,822,218) 145,683,686 
70, 866 785, 267 61,325 35,393 
24,175,917} 28,306,976 3,649,744 2,502,016 
1,001, 802 840,110 934, 203 668, 463 
30,629,393] 34,219,275) 50,965,329) 30,322,806 
52,694,800] 63,109,600) 30,653,200 2,094, 900 
16,256,818} 16,551,508} 10,231,725 879, 546 
2,180,697 3,575,322 3,435,510 3,328, 563 
160, 420,017| 290,846,700) 312,198,092) 295,948,736 
30,974,122] 36,922,864) 44,866,161; 38,811,599 
170,675,310) 208,555,549] 365,132,884| 291,863, 498 
94,093,031} 98,761,380) 102,241,224) 106,548,605 
433,881,585} 485,746,314; 536,372,498) 591,790, 209 
92,527,276| 87,811,385) 106,438,161) 95,692,148 
397,577,600| 376,077,400} 304,193,100} 336,950, 200 
84,052,256] 82,990,177) 81,691,248) 100,805, 833 
254,283,500} 243,302,300} 262,365,600) 284,044,500 
92,323,686) 105,299,743) 136,689,457| 150,981,762 
2,706, 620 2,724, 762 2,536,110 3,178,412 
41,884,902) 38,104,940) 45,290,081) 49,675,775 
5, 620, 307 5, 630, 521 6,104,710 7,044, 887 
55,699,669} 58,709,957} 83,668,834) 96,283, 451 
534,990 829,979 942,314 902, 058 
36,933, 742| 62,751,504; 80,332,831] 86,509,548 
773,006,888} 636,897,823} 894,209, 730/1, 183, 496, 418 
338, 421,481] 365,775,038] 348,033,470) 237,941,527 
25, 2177322} 29,573,450} 36,858,344) 27,696,811 
875, 317, 680/1, 112, 945, 061|1, 399, 076, 131/1, 366, 787, 043 
292,864,223] 251,108,538) 342,298,703) 406,946,039 
426,607,610} 457,262,306] 569,870,193) 706,732,321 
73,710,209| 103,654,760] 131,529,446) 143,473,767 
70,697,937| 100,525,482} 131,689,729} 124,565,264 
117,117,628} 60,644,093} 60,894,630} 103,441,489 


5 Dun and Bradstreet figures. 


6 Includes Newfoundland. 


ee ee Oe, nL Ub | 


1953 


1,039 
30,304, 000 


4,117, 405, 882 


55, 195, 233 


4,382, 830, 430 
8,555, 431, 545 


897, 584, 820 
665, 232, 009 


623, 962,364 
453,391,388 


2,418,914, 783 
3,221,214, 416 


800, 906, 279 
537, 653, 650 


290,073, 264 
567, 906, 882 
11,144,214 
102, 160, 443 
80, 392, 982 
60, 402, 612 
109,372, 478 
136,729, 411 
70,274 

5, 508, 128 
255,230 
9,267, 498 
16, 429, 400 
4,518,175 
3,364, 762 
282, 102,515 
39, 003, 018 
248,674, 880 
107, 505,019 
619, 033, 394 
74,316, 318 
399, 136, 000 
117,351,091 
290, 235, 500 
162,542, 304 
3,301, 694 
37, 835, 399 
7,104, 554 
57,571, 593 
878, 530 
84,557, 404 


1,096, 762,974 


250, 918, 980 
24,333,213 


1, 295,395, 860 


358, 438, 052 
682,183, 153 
147,393, 122 


137,885,215 
124, 095, 313 


4,117,405, 882 


7 Fiscal years prior 


o> wo wore | 


Ware 


a7 


28 
29 
30 
Ba 
32 


33 
BY 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 
41 
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Foreign Trade—concluded 
Imports FOR CONSUMPTION— 


1} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. $ 

2| Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 

3| Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUCtB ore ns ee ens see $ 
4| Wood, wood products and paper $ 
5| Iron and its products.......... $ 

6| Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOGUCUS 5. See oe ee oes $ 

7} Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... $ 
8| Chemicals and allied products. $ 
9| All other commodities........ $ 
Motalswlinports as. sete $ 

Prices— 


10| Wholesale indexes (1935-39=100).... 
11] Consumer price index (1949=100)... 


Federal Finance! 


12} Customs revenue.............. $ 
13} Excise revenue................ $ 
TIP income tax. eee oon eee $ 
Tale salesitax (Net) ees oe eee $ 
16; Total receipts from taxation... $ 
17| | Per capita receipts from taxes.. 
18| kotalreyenuew.... 645 occ $ 
19} Revenue per capita............ 
20} Total expenditure............. $ 
21| Expenditure per capita........ $ 
Role GrOss.Gebt..ceee mee cee ee $ 
25| BAASSCES ede Sapien cote cee ky. siete $ 
OL UNeti debt. smee ewok nis. nae $ 
Provincial Finance—! 
25| Gross ordinary revenue....... $ 
26| Gross ordinary expenditure.... $ 
National Accounts— 
27| National income........... $’000,000 
Note Circulation— 
28| Chartered bank notes......... $ 
29| Bank of Canada and other 
NO LESE Te eee ee HE: $ 
Chartered Banks— 
30) Capitals paid-up: eee ee. cee $ 
oi | -LrAssetsi. .. es eee et.) Leas. $ 
32} Liabilities to the public....... $ 
33| Deposits payable on demand... $ 
34| Deposits payable after notice... $ 
35| “Totals, deposits’,?.....2....... $ 
36) Cheque payments............. $,000 
Savings Banks— 
37| Deposits in Post Office........ $ 


38| Deposits in Government banks. $ 
39| Deposits in special banks...... 


Loan Companies (Federal)— 
40). (Assets) fo. 2 1 ee: eee 


4) Oo biabiluties £802) <a ee $ 
Loan Companies (Provincial)— 

AZ OPA SBCIS css. ot eieioe ees ee $ 

43| Taabilitiess «ee eee $ 


\ 


1871 


1881 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


1891 


24,212,140 
8,080, 862 


28,670,141 
5, 203, 490 


| 15,142,615 


3,810, 626 


14,139,024 
3,697,810 
8,577, 246 


1901 


38,036, 146 
14,022, 896 
37, 284, 752 
8,196,901 
29,955, 936 
7,167,318 
21,255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16,326, 568 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1911 


79,214,041 
30, 671, 908 
87,916, 282 
26,851,936 
91,968, 180 
27,579,572 
53, 430, 475 


12, 471,730 
42,620, 479 


1921 


259, 431, 110 


61,722, 390mm 


243,608,342 
57,449,384 


245,625,703 


55, 651, 319 


206,095,113 — 
37, 887, 449 
72, 688, 072 


11,841,105 
4,295,945 
16,320, 369 
4-50 
19,335, 561 
5:34 


19, 293, 478 
5:32 


5,518, 946 
4,935, 008 


20,914, 637 


37,095,340] 59,534,977] 60,700,697 67,035,615] 103,009,256] 129,096,339 o 
269, 307, 032/531, 829, 324/1 303, 131,260)2, 841, 782, 079 


18, 406, 092 
5, 343, 022 


23, 942, 139 
5-63 


29,635, 298 
6-96 
33,796, 643 
7:94 
115, 492, 683/199, 861, 537/289, 899, 230/354, 732, 433 


37,786,165! 44,465,757] 52,090,199} 86, 252, 429 
77, 706, 518/155, 395, 780/237, 809, 031/268, 480, 004 


23,305, 218 
St 
30, 220, is 
38, 519, 311 

8:07 


40,793, 508 
8-54 


28,293,930 
Se 
38, 612, 196 
7-28 
52,514, a 
9-9 
57, 982, 866 
10-94 


7,858,698} 10,693,815} 14,074,991 


8,119,701} 11,628,353} 14,146,059 


28,516,692} 33,061,042) 50,601,205 
7,244,341] 14,539,795} 16,176,316] 27,898, 509 


125, 273, 631/200, 613, 879 
80, 250,974 127,176,249 


56, 287,391] 94,346, 481 


2,497, 260 
2,072, 037 
5, 766, 712 


8,392, 464 
8,392,958 


6, 208, 227 


71,838,089 
16, 869, 837 


88, 707, 926 

12-69 
117,780, 409 
16-87 
122,861, 250 
17-58 


474,941, 487|2,902,482,117 
134, 899, 435} 561,603,1338 
340, 042, 052|2,340,878,984 


40,706,948} 102,030, 458 
38,144,511} 102,569, 51 


89, 982,223] 194,621,710 
99,308,945] 271,531, 162 


163, 266, 804 
37, 118, 367 
46,381, 824 
38, 114, 539 


368,770, 498 7 
43. 


4 


10 
436, 292,185 
50-99 


528, 302, 513 
61-75 


~ 


jas. 


187,332, 325/420, 003, 743}1 097, 661, 393 2,556,454,190 


95,169, 631 304, 801,755] 551, 914,643 
221,624, 664) 568,976, 209)1 289, 347, 063 — 


148, 396, 968/349, 573, 327| 980, 433, 788 2 264, 586,736 A 


21,738,648} 39,950,813 
9,628,445] 17,661,378] 16,098, 146 
7,685,888} 10,982,232} 19,125,097 


73, 906, 638}125, 041, 146|158, 523, 307 
71,965, 017/123, 915, 704158, 523, 307 


1 Unless otherwise stated, figures are for fiscal years ended within years given. 
previous years as excludes refunds applicable to other excise duties. 
year ended nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. 


43,330,579 
14, 673, 752 
34,770, 386 


389,701, 988 
389,701,988 


2 Not comparable wit 
3 Active assets only. 
5 In January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such 0 


27, 157, 4743 


29,010,619 
10, 150, 189 
58,576,775 


96,698,810 


95,281,122 © 


86,144,1539 
87,385,8079 
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: 1931 1939 1941 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
| | | |] | | -___]——-_]- 
134,433,268] 127,835,146] 171,835,408] 377,392,843) 484,475,331] 542,641,169) 489,192,378) 488,368,143) 1 
28,629,914| 32,757,666) 34,845,584). 74,096,446} 86,967,642) 125,562,023) 85,539,869 88, 226,650} 2 
| 90,151,516] 100,866,078} 161,138,512] 333,031,836) 364,508,831) 483,520,382) 359,440,017; 387,114,926 3 
34,923,391] 33,703,149} 36,739,071] 86,326,584) 100,365,624] 137,046,510} 134,553,621}. 160,951,215) 4 
116,209,368} 183,159,650} 431,622,365] 891,551,452) 980,229, 068|1, 332, 251,363]1, 406, 626,898) 1,531, 555,583) 5 
38,666,648] 42,108,374] 94,758,269] 174,691,723) 215,526,566] 290,848,483) 296,875,244) 364,571,341) 6 
106,087,909] 132,823,892] 189,953,788] 535,328,513] 611,741,427} 684,535,336] 641,884,695} 658,475,580) 7 
31,336,994] 43,705,905} 65,382,196) 130,660,078] 158,221,055) 191,812,947) 187,713,077) 221,834,245) 8 
47,659,378}  54,095,674| 262,516,457) 158,127,766} 172,217,594) 296,638,265) 428,641,854)  481,732,747| 9 


628, 098, 386 


751, 055, 534/1, 448, 791, 650|2, 761, 207, 241|3, 174, 253, 138]4, 084, 856, 478)4, 030, 467,653) 4,382,830, 430 


if | | a | 


198-3] 


94-0 99-2 116-4 211-2 240-2 226-0 220-7|10 
67-9 63-2 69-6 100-0 102-9 113-7 116-5 115-5)11 
131,208,955} 78,751,111] 130,757,011] 222,975,471] 225,877,683} 295,721,750} 346,364,563] 389,442, 109/12 
57,746,808] 51,313,658] 88,607,559] 204,651,969] 220,564,504) 241,046,174) 217,939,983) 241, 360,370/13 
71,048,022} 142,026,138] 248,143, 022/1, 297,999, 404|1, 272, 650, 191]1, 513, 185, 510)2, 161,373, 408) 2, 478, 790, 089|14 
20,783,944| 122,139,067} 179,701,224) 377,302,763} 403,437,159} 460,120,405} 573,470,562) 566, 233, 1672|15 
296,276,396] 435,706,794| 778,175, 450|2, 436, 142, 276/2,323, 117, 079/2, 785, 349, 899|3, 657, ey 082} 3,997, 592, 937/16 
29-02 39-12 68-37 189-98 172-76 203-13 1-10 277 -03|17 
dener a 502,171,354) 872,169,645|2,771, ap re 2,580, 140, 615)3, 112, eee 948/3, 980, a, ue 4,360, ao 789/18 
35-04 45-03 76-63 216-1 191-87 226-99 2°21)19 
440,008,855} 553,063, 098)1, 249, ae 446|2,175, 892, 334 2,448, ie Ae 2,901, ee — 3,732, m5, 250 4,337, 995, 752 20 
43-26 49-60 109-80 169-68 09 1-58 300-57/21 


2,610, 265, 699/38, 638, 320, 816|5, 018, 928, 037/16,950,403,796/16,750, 756, 246 16,928, 307, 028 


348, 653, 7628 


485,761, 5028 


1,370,236, 5883 5,174, 269,6443/5, 106, 147, 047815, 489,992, 0803 


2,261, 611, 937|3, 152, 559, 31413, 648, 691, 449|11 ,776, 134, 152|11 644, 609, 199 ii, 433, 314, 948 


6:46 
17,521, 635, 531/17, 918, 490, 812/22 
6, 336,343,9853 6, 756,756,5438 23 
11,185,281,546 11,161,734, 269/24 


179,143,480| 296,836,927] 404,791,0004} 998,127,0004/1,139,026,0004, */1,241,249,0004, "| 1,369,183,000 4 20 
190,754,202) 289,467,574] 349,818,0004) 935,814,0004|1 '040, 871, 0004, *|1 132, 891, 0008, t/1,207,475,0004 26 

3,333 4,373 6, 563 13,194 14,550 17,138 18, 221° 19, 043)27 
128,881,241} 88,820,636; 78,761,049} . 14,731,992 5 5 5 5 28 


153,079, 362 


184,904,919 


406, 433, 409]1, 267, 520, 386/1, 293, 238, 910|1, 360, 679, 422 


1,446 ,587,418" 


1,530, 102, 146/29 


144,674,853| 145,500,000] 145,500,000} 145,500,000} 145,500,000} 146,502,115 
3,066, 018, 472|3, 591, 564, 586/4, 008, 381, 256|8, 657, 764, 277|9, 015, 109, 852/9, 384, 800, 263 
2,741,554, 219|3, 298, 351, 099|3, 711, 870, 680)8, 310, 215, 001|8, 660, 173, 804/9, 019, 780, 755 

"578,604,394 741,733, 24111, 088, 198, 370|2, 353, 033, 907|2, 562, 813, 591|2, 711, 524, 845 
1,437, 976, 832|1, 699, 224, 304|1, 616, 129, 007|4, 333, 888, 999|4, 547, 880, 3887/4, 592, 929,318 
2,422, 834, 828/3, 060, 859, 111/3, 464, 781, 844|7, 921, 694, 763/8, 220, 886, 3382/8, 464, 510, 837 


148,522,618)  149,954,371/30 
9,760, 480, 522|10, 334,778, 308/31 
9,384, 111,788] 9,945,599, 866/32 
2,931,558, 298] 3,081,380, 359/33 
4,811,471, 906} 5,098, 833, 001/34 
8,899, 236,252} 9, 482,574, 676/35 


31,586,468] 31,617,352} 39,242,957| 87,554,363) 100, 635, 459| 112,184,633) 125,196,894] 137,416, 847/36 

\ 24,750,227|  23,045,576| 22,176,633} 37,741,389; 38,754,634] 37,661,921} 38,031,232); 39, 322, 230{ [38 oe 
69,820,422] 81,566,754) 76,391,775] 184,250,615) 192,567,275) 193,982,871) 200,342,385 214,122,001 39 
147,094,183] 136,358,786] 130,795,391] 179,795,977] 190,733,017} 203,103,850} 206,973, 153 217,019, 970/40 
146,046,087| 136,351,602) 130,787,116] 144,414,068} 152,825,544] 165,768,886] 175,107,452 184, 448, 041/41 
65,728,238} 58,526,904} 58,220,073] 80,207,903] 89,504,876] 88,991,635} 96, 333, 209 106,571, 244|42 
66,387,987| 58,533,671] 58,220,073] 51,546,444) 59,893,359} 63,699,805} 70,406, 200 78,117, 467/43 


EE —————_—— a ————— Ennai 


their notes as then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 
7 Includes cones of vederal and Provincial 
1924, 


to 1901. Annual averages of month-end figures from 1911. 
Governments and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 


6 As at June 30 from 1871 
91922. 
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Se ee ee ee) ee Eee 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


Licensees under the Small Loans 


Act— 
Smatut Loans CoMPANIES— 
EP ASSOUS2.. oic.c4.5 ase oete Peete eS 
GIS DULECLS.... oleic) -cetmaee ates 
MoNEYLENDERS— 
SISA RCOLSYA oc coke ee eee ek 
ame TL tIGS, Sa.ceaoe: cones ceed cee OR satees 


Trust Companies (Federal)— 
AssEeTs— 


S| MC Ompany, LUNA: 000... oeeas 

Gi Guaranteed fUumds:.).....cnrcre ens 
LIABILITIES— 

iL Companys fUnUS a0: oe cence 

8| Guaranteed funds............. 

9| Estates, Trust AND AGENCY 


Trust Companies (Provincial)— 


ASSETS— 
10; Company funds (par value).. 
11) Guaranteed funds (par value).. 


12| Estates, Trust AND AGENCY 
i NIDAS Mase uate eke Soe ete oe 


Dominion Fire Insurance—* 
13) Amounts at risk, Dec. 31...... 
14; Premium income for each year 
15} Claims paid during each year.. 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 
16) Amounts at risk, Dec. 31...... 
17; Premium income for each year. 
18} Claims paid during each year. 


Dominion Life Insurance—* 
19} Amounts in force, Dee. 31..... 
20; Premium income for each year. 
21; Claims paid during each year.. 


Provincial Life Insurance— 
22; Amounts in force, Dec. 31..... 
23| Premium income for each year 
24| Claims paid during each year.. 


1 Includes moneylenders. 


ALA 


AAS RAP. AAS eA 


PAPAS 


2 Included with small loans companies. 


228, 453, 784| 462, 210, 968/759, 602, 191|1,038,687,619)2,279,868,346) 6,020,513, 832 
2,321,716} 3,827,116} 6,168,716] 9,650,348} 20,575,255, 47,312,564 


1,549,199} 3,169,824) 3,905,697} 6,774,956} 10,936,948} 27,572,560 


45, 825, 935/103, 290, 932/261, 475, 229/463, 769,034| 950, 220,771|2, 934,843,848 
1,852,974] 3,094,689) 8,417,702) 15,189,854) 31,619,626) 98, 864, 371 


1901 1911 1921 


10, 237, ee 
8,774, 185° 


9,907,331. 
87549642 


79,252,639 


31,418,403 — 
32, 885,302 


629, 953, 91% 


1,269,764,438 
3,544, 820 


6,845,941] 11,051,679} 23,997,262 


222, 871,178 
4,389,008 
2,812,077 


y 


3 Compiled from data auppliedl 


voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance by provincial companies and estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of a 
provincial business. The figures include all the large and most of the small provincial companies. 4 Excludes 


fraternal insurance. 
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De eee 


827,373 5,466, 679 7,918,926] 48,921,948] 61,207,841; 73,980,068 87,597,097| 154,737, 8831] 1 
823, 120 5,424,047 7,918,926) 48,921,947} 61,207, 840 73,980,068} 87,597,097} 154,737, 8831) 2 
11,351,467| 24,002,353) 27,321,717} 30,570,466 46,125, 804 a 3 

11,351,467 24,002,357; 27,321,718} 30,570,466 46,125,804 2 4 

i 

15,459,347| 20,176,418} 20,596,781 26,244,737|  27,988,873| 28,446,331} 28,731,666 29,629,779] 5 
25,718,219} 36,001,000] 38,570,855; 90,111,500) * 93,082,706] 93,565,917} 107,429,793 110,366,037} 6 
15,066,431} 19,351,839] 20,086,776 25,892,736} 27,568,241) 26,658,321 28,583,274 29,048,202) 7 
25,718,221) 36,001,000} 38,570,855) 90,111,501 93,082,707}  93,565,917| 107,429,793 110,366,037) 8 
215,698, 469| 242,369,850) 268,596,524; 560,080,611 494,636,746| 543,983,754) 588,550,279 631,231,540} 9 


81,569, 089/10 


72,736,140} 74,399,404} 75,097,721 
268,175, 625/11 


58,165,471) 68,188,785 
951,832,240] 258,413,136) 265,257,221 


66,338,148) 61,292,364 
108,912,208) 213,671,444 


125,829,165} 114,606,960 


1,961, 948, 175|2, 422, 219, 901)/2, 418, 950, 841 2,827, 988, 797|3, 126,058, 749|3, 282, 558,573 3,383, 650, 088 


3,470,781, 614|12 


9,544, 641, 293) 10, 200,346,551/11,386,819,286 25,970,407 ,358|28,957,395,702|33,490, 653, 184 37,317,499,723]41 , 703, 092,570)13 
50,342,669| 40,984,276) 49,305,539 103,809,769 115,648,449] 134,496,218 139,777,732| 145,971,915/14 
29,938,409} 15,738,902) 17,814,322 46,548,822} 58,524,685} 52,086,541 61,124,918 66,755, 144/15 


1,341, 184, 333]/1, 284, 998, 454|1, 120, 181, 968 2,378, 050, 919|2, 519, 157, 284/2, 887,564, 984 2, 869,068,710) 3,394, 406, 231/16 
7,185,066 5,750, 302 3,992,765| 10,181,704) 10,519,555 11,614,247} 11,695,251 12,670, 659)17 
4,985, 605 3,170,597 2,237, 832 5,749,817 6, 228, 632 6,174,914 5,767,009 6,670, 976)18 


6,622, 267, 793|6, 776, 262,587|7, 348,550, 742 14,408,761,850|15,745,836,067|17, 235,583,302 19,090,628,497|21,226,905,6197)19 
925,100,571| 198,042,144) 203,459, 238 349,813,007| 370,091,234) 394,019,379 422,698,223}  454,786,332P/20 
56,579,358| 73,986,661) 75,082,008 117,933,354} 122,310,999] 128, 489,084 130,016,851] 136,827,798P|21 


709,395, 888| 708,733,573} 937,333,486 1,093,568, 633|/22 
5,178,615 3,491, 402 3,988,952| 13,970,109) 17,241,427 16,806,502} 22,638,816 23, 653, 050/23 
2, 603, 453 3,178,604 ged 5,053, 498 6, 860, 882 6,727,241 8,243,401 8, 146, 839|24 


nae Sas 


202,094,301] 134,554,434) 164,451,218 600, 994, 643 
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APPENDIX 


Federal and Provincial By-elections.—The information re federal by- — 
elections and provincial elections stated as included in Appendix I in the footnote a 
to Table II, p. 68 and in the footnote to p. 73 will be given in the 1956 edition of —_ 
the Year Book and may be secured in the meantime from the Canada Year Book — 
Section, Information Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(cf. pp. 97, 100 and 105) was established by Act of Parliament in 1951 and came into 
force by proclamation of the Governor in Council on July 1, 1954. It is incorporated 
for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating all such works as may 
be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in conjunction 
with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep 
waterway between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Authority is composed 
of a President, a Vice-President and a Member and reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. (See also St. Lawrence Seaway Authority —1954, — 
p. 1820.) | 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority is a proprietary Crown corporation and _ 
should be included in the list of such corporations given on p. 99 of this Year Book. © 


Canadian Government Specifications Board.—The Canadian Government 
Specifications Board is a co-operative body in which Government and industry — 
participate on a voluntary basis. The Board was formed on June 13, 1934, as the — 
' Canadian Government Purchasing Standards Committee, under the auspices of 
the National Research Council. The Board undertakes the preparation of speci- 
fications in commodity fields and for materials, processes and equipment in which — 
government departments and agencies may be interested and arranges for testing 
and research work. ‘ 
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Norge .—This Index does not include references to Special Articles published in previous MoS of 
the Year Book. These are listed at pp. 1310-6. 
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= SUCAININAEBOR <2 ale te 836-9, 850-1, 1338-9 
— regulations, motor-vehicle.............. 855-8 
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—SWaltCl en, «oie coos 869-71, 872-4, 877-80, 1338-9 
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—= apprenticeship... «5-6. a. sere eee a 
— for defence industries...............-.:. 
MMUGAN Yn te hay See 812, 1252, 1258-9, Br 
seunaall Spats) ee ke on ee ee 1254-7 
—JOMUNemMplOyedi..2 2 aaels i ae eree emer 811-12 
= SCHOOLS sh hie Gain eck cats ae a 329-30 
— Neoe tone edi ibasaliiens oc a phastiate eels Head ea 809-12 
eV OULU Elis eran anaes cost bnesy ek cueie ead aoe ce wae 809 
Trans-Canada Air Lines........... 105, 896, 897-8 
sae ie Diwarveeer ath bs ees een 96, 861, 11385 
‘Transnont) Board -Agtin,. «. .1..- 5. sade 97, 118, 829 


— Commissioners, Board of 
97, 118, 450, 828-9, 8938, 915 


— Dept., Acts administered by eens See 108-9 
—. canals SOR AES oe nes ving oe 875-7, 889-92, se: 
—— employees and their remuneration. . 118 
SSO TACHI A eR bo ol. 1135 | 
eeLUN GEIGN GS Olen. apes ta iea eee aera 97, 827-8 . 
Transportation...) 44.0 aelee 25-7, 826-913, 1338-9 } 
— government control over............... 827-9 
== CIIVaill G10" Gace netic dere eabie cou eter acee sR e 25-6, 1338-9 | 
— equipment industry...630-1, 646, 652, 657, 722 
rm O76 | EIR Rea ee ep 26-7, 855-68, 1338-9 4 
=. FN Sill COSEOL os ae se Na eee 859-60, ee } 
-—- Royal: Commission Ones)... 4 eee 828 
SHIUALCLWAVS3.cee tr conn aieeeccr 26, 868-95, 1338-9 i 
Prpppinis Suny ccmecoh Seems eee eee 607, 609-16 
— net values of production........... 750, 752, 757 
Travel between Canada and other countries 1087- 91 
‘Treasury, billet celeste act. cts eee ee _ 1151-3 
Mite ties, (rade. isc. /3c< nes i a eee 1100-8 f 
Ny eatment facilities for veterans.......... 286-7 
ibree species, forest... 50ers 441-3 
Tributaries of principal rivers, lengths of.. 13-4 
Trust-and loan companiess....2- eee 1213-8 

assets and liabilities.......... 1215-7, 1842-5 
— companies, estates, trust and agency 

MUNG Se Roig ee See eT eee 1218, 1344-5 

=a LUGCTIONS Olas. Lee eee 1214 
Tuberculosis hospitals..... 250, 254-6, 257, 1332-3 
Turbine installation.......:....... 54 2-5, at -7 
Turkey, tariff arrangements with......... 1108 
"trade with G24 Neneh pee eee 1040, 1043 
Turkeys, number and value of............. 422 


Underground electric railway, Toronto. . 853 
Unemployed, training ah 98 ae 811-2 
Unemployment i insurance. .105, 263, 800-7, 1332-3 
Sea COIMIMISSION Sete ee 105, 116, 807-8 
—— contributions and benefits........ 800-1, 804-7 
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Unemployment insurance fund............ 800-1 

—— persons insured under.............+... 802-3 

ENS, SURGE SC Se Se ae See enere 801-7 

WIN SOO, @annGa an. . uncut ste ese. 356-7 
Union of South Africa, tariff agreements 

ree Soc pere ce RRS 2 inten reer 1103 


trade with 
1036, 1038, 1041, 1044, 1047, 1069, 1070 
—of Soviet Socialist Republic, trade 


Shs (2 Seeds AAG eee coe 1040, 1048 
LEhiiie nee odels bias Gr Ga SRMIne 6,4 coeinebres oo eanor 1210-11 
BESS ER Re a cig EE ac BROS oe oe STE 818-22 
—TAdo Mem Oenship Ol. desu scarce 820-22 


United Kingdom, trade with. .622, 1036, 1037, 1039, 
1042, 1045 1046, 1049, 1052-68, 1070, 1072-8, 1340-1 


— trade ‘agreements with: .............- 1103 
EEeNations + Oannda ANG sane coset civics +s 126-30 
Economic and Social Council......... 130 
—— Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
COUAINVATIILOE enon Cae DOP Da DORE SE 356-7 
—— Food and Agriculture Organization... 381-2 
—— General Agreement on Tariffs........ 1101 
INaSevanlolegy i bo iy Ae eee Sine 128-9 
So ESBEEE TENG INN RQ ee ete oe oR PRCT eas SOIC 126-8 
—— International Labour Organization.... 824-5 
ee SOCHT Gy OUNGH seyn ress ecumisites ois 129-30 
—— Specialized Agencies.........--..-.-- 130 
— States, Canad igrants returning 
SEPA TEN Ce NES ose IG oe 176 
= dollarin Ganada price Of...5..+.-.40-. 1029 


—— trade with. .622, 1035, 1036, 1038, 1041, 1045, 
1046, 1049, 1052-67, 1068, 1069, 1072-8, 1340-1 
1108 


——— apreement With. .....:....5...seer 
Universities—see ‘‘Education’’. 
Urban and rural population............. 138, 139-45 
P= IROntres sea bis Wace. varsecle cons «5 ress 189-91 
SSSA SR Diep dee ees 4 aie cineca ae 189-91 
Pee mE ATULAC UES Ml icles oc ciie soieitiuesieierle eis 710-7 
erat TAL INCASE Il... t's on. sate ee 189-91 
=== "HOGS StALIStICS OL. 6... cits. sete se 323-6 
proposed construction in selected...... 736-9 
Uruguay, tariff arrangements with........ 1108 
EACLE TWEE Te etc iets oc ciettecede shaccla 1039, 1042 
U.S.A. dollar, price in Canada.....:....... 1029 
Utilities, capital, repair and maintenance 
ERMDCMOIEUIRCS HIM orients: siete icin 723 
Veal, consumption of..........-0.---2..+-5 433, 435 


—— imports of....1049, 1050, 1052-3, 1071, 1342-3 
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Vegetables and fruits, inspection of........ 380-1 
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—trade with 


1035, 1036, 1037, 1039, 1042, 1046, 1068, 1070 
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““Hydro’”’ and ‘‘Water Power’’. 
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—— by type of ownership................. 661-3 
—— employees, salaries and wages in... .668-9, jee 
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——- statistics—see “Mineral” and “Min- 
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— mining laws of—see ‘‘Mining’’. 
— motor-vehicle regulations.............. 858 
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==)IMUNICIPAlT HES “ems, ee Oe a 90 
— Oldiage Assistance. 45. o:%4025 coe 264-5 
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— production, survey Of..........-#..-..«: 756-7 
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—— construction and expenditures......... 860 
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— water powers of—see ‘‘Water Power’’. 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA * 


Nors.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


‘A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 


travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. 


the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail 


This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, 


Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two 
‘Again, distances by air (sometimes called ‘bee-line’ distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. 


not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily. 
Even though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 


railway route should govern. 


or the routes by which main trains travel 


fromi Cliarlottetown is the distance from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. 


Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. 


ints and even to-day 


Again, it is 


In the Eablesiven below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 


hey are compiled principally {rom tho 


use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 
Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. 


The air-line distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the 


in good weather. 


yw I ilway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary taoles include distances of local importance. 


Included in the distances 


t ; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 


routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 


E 4 ali 5 a 
= = x 3 Ss =] > 4 5 Ps : ry : r:| g 2 3 
Place B/Z}aleieiz BENE a) ESS a Es ESI BEE eS ly Wel i 4 
eyes) ele elelzlelelelsleleleielelalzieiaia ils 
SE ee Eh WS He |) Be e | 2 Bly a\a 2 
ale lslelalelalslalelélalelelslele isle lela s 
‘St. John's. 0} 894 | 933 | 994 | 1083 | 1099 | 1467 | 1559 | 1451 | 1545 | 1663 | 1725 | 1886 | 1925 | 2001 | 2111 | 2521 | 2817 | 2951 | 3796 | 3172 | 3288 | 3639 | 3618 | 4280 | 436 | 4574 
Charlottetown B94 0] 239} 126| 21S} 230) 600} 684) S83| 677] 795) &S7 | 1018 | 1057 | 1133 | 1243 | 1653 | 1950 | 2084 | 2929 | 2305 | 2421 | 2772 | 2751 | 3413 | 3498 | 3707 
Halifax. 933) 239 ©} 189] 278] 292] 662] 747] 646} 740) B58) 920] 1081 | 1120 | 1196 | 1306 | 1716 | 2012 | 2146 | 2991 | 2367 | 2483 | 2834 | 2813 | 3475 | 3560 | 3769 
Moncton .- 126] 189| uy] 89] 104] 473] 558] 457] SSi| 669] 731| 892] 031 | 1007 | 1117 | 1527 | 1823 | 1957 | 2802 | 2178 | 2294 | 264s | 2624 | 3286 | 3371 | 3580 
Saint John 21S | 278 89 o 67 | 426) 476) 375| S03} S87) 649) 810] 849] 925 | 1035 | 1445 | 1776 | 1910 | 27SS | 2131 | 2247 | 2598 | 2577 | 3239 | 3324 | 3533 
Fredericton. 230) 292] 104 67 OQ} 403] 454) 353] 481) S6S| 627] 788| 827] 903 | 1013 | 1423 | 1753 | 1887 | 2732 | 2108 | 2224) 2575 | 2554 | 3216 | 3301 | 3510 
600} 662] 473 | 426) 403 0} 169) 127 78| 280] 342| S03| $42| 618] 728 | 1079] 1350 | 1484 | 2329 | 1705 | 1821 | 2172 | 2151 | 2813 | 2898 | 3107 
684] 747 | SS8| 476] 454] 169 0} 101 95} 111] 173] 334] 373 | 449] SS9| 969 | 1353 | 1486 | 2331 | 1707 | 1823 | 2174 | 2153 | 2815 | 2900 | 3109 
S83) 646) 487 | 375] 353] 127] 101 OQ} 196) 212) 274) 435| 474| 550] 660] 1070) 1454 | 1587 | 2432 | 1808 | 1924 | 2275 | 2254 | 2916 | 3001 | 3210 
677| 740] SS1 | S03} 481 78 9S} 196 0} 206} 268} 429] 468] S44| 654 | 1064 | 1448 | 1581 | 2426 | 1802 | 1918 | 2269 | 2248 | 2910 | 2995 | 3208 
79S| 838} 669 | $87] S6S} 280) 111] 212] 206 O} 112) 247| 286| 362] 472) 858 | 1242 | 1375 | 2220 | 1596 | 1712 | 2063 | 2042 | 2704 | 2789 | 2998 
1728} 8S7| 920} 731 | 649) 627) 342| 173| 274) 268| 112 ©} 161] 200] 276] 386) 908 | 1292 | 1426 | 2270 | 1647 | 1763 | 2113 | 2093 | 2754 | 2839 | 3049 
1886) 1018/1081} 892 | 810) 788} SO3| 334] 435] 429] 247| 161 C) 39 | 115] 225] 811 | 1207 | 1340 | 2185 | 1562 | 1677 | 2028 | 2008 | 2670 | 2755 | 2964 
1925] 1057] 1120 | 931 | 849] 827] S42) 373] 474] 468| 286] 200 39 0 80} 190] BSO | 1246 | 1379 | 2224 | 1601 | 1716 | 2067 | 2047 | 2709 | 2794 | 3003 
2001} 1133 | 1196 | 1007 | 925] 903] 618] 449] SSO| S44] 362] 276] 115 80 ©} 110] 926 | 1322 | 1455 | 2300 | 1677 | 1792 | 2143 | 2123 | 2785 | 2870 | 3079 
= ~~] 2111] 1243 | 1306 | 1117 | 1035 | 1013 | 728; SS9| 660] 654) 472] 386] 225| 190] 110 © | 1036 | 1432 | 1565 | 2410 | 1787 | 1902 | 2253 | 2233 | 2895 | 2980 | 3189 
Fort William. +] 2821] 1653 | 1716 | 1527 | 1445 | 1423 | 1079 | 969 | 1070 | 1064 BSS] 908| B11] 850] 926 | 1036 O| 419} 552] 1397) 774] 889 | 1240 | 1220 | 1882 | 1967 | 2176 
Winnipeg. 4 2012 | 1823 | 1776 | 1753 | 1350 | 1353 | 1454 | 1448 | 1242 | 1292 | 1207 | 1246 | 1322 | 1432 | 419 0} 133] 978] 35S] 470) 821) B01 | 1403 | 1548 | 1757 
Brandon......., 2146 | 1957 | 1910 | 1887 | 1484 | 1486 | 1587 | 1581 | 1375 | 1426 | 1340 | 1379 | 1455 | 1565 | $52) 133 ©} 937] 221] 384) 688) 715 | 1330] 1415 | 1671 
Churchill, 299x | 2802 | 2755 | 2732 | 2329 | 2331 | 2432 | 2426 | 2220 | 2270 | 218s | 2224 | 2300 | 2410 | 1397 | 978] 937| 0} 84s | Biz | 1217 | 1144 | tes9 | 1944 | 2100 
Regina... 2367 | 2178 | 2131 | 2108 | 1705 | 1707 | 1808 | 1802 | 1596 | 1647 | 1562 | 1601 | 1677 | 1787 | 774) 35S) 221) 845 ©} 163} 467] 493] 1108 | 1193 | 1449 
Saskatoon. 2483 | 2294 | 2247 | 224 | 1821 | 1823 | 1924 | 1918 | 1712 | 1763 | 1677 | 1716 | 1792 | 1902 | 889) 470) 384) B13) 163 ©} 404] 330 | 1046 | 1131 | 1287 
Calgary. 2834 | 2645 | 2598 | 2575 | 2172 | 2174 | 2275 | 2269 | 2063 | 2113 | 2028 | 2067 | 2143 | 2253 | 1240) 821] 688) 1217 | 467 | 404 O| 194] 642] 727) 1150 
Edmonton... 3618] 2751 | 2813 | 2624 | 2577 | 2554 | 2151 | 2153 | 2254 | 2248 | 2042 | 2093 | 2008 | 2047 | 2123 | 2233 | 1220| BO1| 715] L144) 493] 330) 194 O| 761) 846) 956 
Vancouver. 4280) 3413 | 3475 | 3286 | 3239 | 3216 | 2813 | 2815 | 2916 | 2910 | 2704 | 2754 | 2670 | 2709 | 278S | 2895 | 1882 | 1463 | 1330) 1859 | 1108 | 1046 | 642] 761 A) BS | 1158 
Victoria... 436S| 3498 | 3560 | 3371 | 3324 | 3301 | 2898 | 2900 | 3001 | 2995 | 2789 | 2839 | 2755 | 2794 | 2870 | 2980 | 1967 | 1548 | 1415 | 1944 1193 | 1131) 727) 846 as 0} 1243 
Prince Rupert... ....| 4574] 3707 | 3769 | 3580 | 3533 | 3510 | 3107 | 3109 | 3210 | 3205 | 2998 | 3049 | 2964 | 3003 | 3079 | 3189 | 2176 | 1757 | 1671 | 2100 | 1449 | 1287 | 1150] 956 | 1158 | 1243 o 
From Halifax — From Saint John — Sault Ste. Marie 439 From Regina — | From Vancouver — 
to Yarmouth... a7 | to Edmundston 236 | Sioux Lookout 955 | to Moose Jaw 42 | (o Resolution (by boat) $12 | to Kamloo, ast 
289° Campbellton 276 Cochrane 479 Swift Current... 182 Norman (by boat)... 1,123 Prince George. 691 
404 | St. Stephen 33 | Kenora. 1,105-| Prince Albert ity ||) AGT MeN po piara || eeeantee ene er 
107 Rion iMonteal a Cobalt 330|| North Battleford... 259 (by boat) 
340 | (o Shawinigan Falla ag | Timmins 485] Yorkton 123] From McMurray — Whitehorse. -- 1,082 
Sc Hyannthe % loosonce 666 roetGalennye to Fort Smith (airline) 235 (part by boat) 
025 Noranda.... $37 From Winnipeg to Medicine Hat 116 Yellowknife (air-linc) 426 Dawson san 473 
From Toronto — to Portage la Prairie c|} enero V2 || From Vancouver — From Victoria 
to Brantford. ren Of. The Pas. 468 a 4 to Trail s07 | to Nanaimo 73 
From Sydney — Pee a Mea 3 oe Sse re ALASKA HIGHWAY 
LO eas WO awa 33 from Iardito Gods fofunpers ne" gy6,|__ From Dawson Creek — From Dawson Creek — 
Peas Sa een Rees porO ua) Fi] yetkezmiles) 754 "eace River 317 | to Fort St. John 49 | to Whitehorse 919 
- jorway House ( Grande Prairie 407 rort Nelson 300 fairbanks, a 3 
(by boat) Sudbury 260 eat from Selkirk) 313 | Waterways Ue Pits [e cee 


*Prepared under the direction of B. W. Waugh, Surveyor General, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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